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Mr Johnson again—but he’s got 
trouble at home, page 25. 
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Britain’s Mr Healey has imme¬ 
diate problems over defence 
savings—and long-term ones as 
well, page 17. No non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty is in sight, page iS. 
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The common market’s sister 
organisations! the Coal and 
Steel community and Euratom, 
are foundering for want of a 
European energy policy, page 83. 
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The Prime Minister is in an 
unexpectedly strong position 
politically. At Labiaur’s con¬ 
ference in Brighton next week he 
should attack. If he does not, he 
will miss a major opportunity, 
page 15. And that goes for Mr 
Heath, too, page 21. 


Productivity Potv-zvow 

Mr Wilson has been talking to 
management and unions, and 
some good ideas have been 
adopted, page 63. 
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There’s a beef glut now, and 
prices are tumbling. What 
happened? page 71. 
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The Highlands 

Sm—The forestry section of your Highlands 
Survey (September 17th) is somewhat mali¬ 
cious with its snide references to “ tax 
fiddks in prsviie to e suy. 

It is nonsense to talk of tax fiddles when 
the tax arrangements are all set out in the 
Forest r y Con^ssion’lB leaflet No. 12 ** pre- 
pared under the authority of HM Inland 
Revenue ” and sold by HM Stationery Office, 
piioe one shilling. 

It would be diiiost as nonsensical to refer 
to deiacecuitMm allowanoea on machinery or 
allowances for wives and children as *'tax 
flddkti'* 

Furthermore, after saying that the High¬ 
land area is al^ut equal to south-east Eng¬ 
ined^ and having given that area a go^ 
^dashing of rain dl over indiscriminately, 
your aurvey overlooks the faa that there are 
vrey meat differences of climate, soil and 
poaishuity in different parts of the Highlands. 
There is no one cure-all, of tourism, forestry, 
industry or whatever. Kent grows exccttenc 
chenka. 1 won*! invest in your St. Jameses 
Street dienry orchard.—Yours faithfully, 
Cmmdom ^ ArgyU John Noble 


But the point is that someone like me does 
not want to feel like that, we wane to Ibel 
worthwhile to Britain, de^opable.—Yours 
faithfully, Campbll K. FInlav 

Tobermory, Isle of Mutt 

* 

Sir— Your **Highland Survey** (September 
X7th) was one of the most balanced it has 
been my pleasure to read. 

I have always been of the opinion that any 
scheme for the betterment of the area is 
doomed to failure if no account is taken of 
two important factors. 

Firstly, clan warfare, or district rivalry, is 
still very much alive. This was illustrated 
very clearly in your survey when you men¬ 
tion the non-co-operation between various 
pthoricies about Fort Wiiliam*8 traffic prob¬ 
lem. Most districta will automatically oppose 
any suggestkui which is made by anyone 
outwith their own districL 

Setioodly, th^ ** run down *’ of the High¬ 
lands has taken 200 years, and no matter how 
eager people may be to icvene the process, 
the woik of 200 years cannot be climiMted in 
10, or even ao yean, and I think that many 
schemet are too big and require too speedy 
results.—Yours faiddully, Ian C. Young 

Kersey, Ipswich 

* 

Sir —1 fancy that other people than natives 
of Shetland will find it odd that a paper with 
the rqsutatioQ of The Economist could pub¬ 
lish a review of the Highlands by an author 
who is apparently unaware that there has 
been for many years quite a thriving knitwear 
industry in Shetland.—Yours faithfully. 
Sandwich, Shetland Robert Bruce 


Sm—The Highlanders as a race have sur¬ 
vived not only the attempted genocide of 1746 
but also all the mis-managemenc and ill- 
advised government action since. 

All over the world we are proud of our 
stock. As with the Jews, the hm is stronger 
than the garment, and the Highlander can no 
longer be equated with the small number left 
in the Highlands. The j^incipal expon of 
Scodand is not whisky, it is men. A di^iro- 
portionatc number of these men are High* 
landers ; whether this is a good thing, history 
win show.— Yours faithfully, Ewen M’Ewen 
London, SWi 

* 


Industrial Tariffs 

Sm—If Averaging ** is always a tricky busi¬ 
ness, it is a particularly hazardous affair when 
dealing with average tariff levels. The sim¬ 
plified comj^son in your issue of September 
loth of British, European Economic Com¬ 
munity, and American tariffs is interesting 
pxixnarily because it produces rather different 
results from those which have appeared else¬ 
where. The conclusion in your article is that 
American tariffs are the highest, then 
Eritain*s, then the Community’s. A study by 
the chief of the statistical office of the EEC 
Commission two years ago, using a whole 


Sir —1 think you underestimate the “ catde 
raising ** potential of such an island as Mull, 
and of great tracts of the Highlands: the 
main export, if it were encouraged, would be 
. eight-month-old ** sucker ** calves, for winter¬ 
ing and finishing on the better la^. We are 
at present carrying 4,000 cattle and a recent 
survey suggests we could carry 22,000 if we 
rodiim the sheep atodc, apd limited the 
(aimbtt certa^ unec o nomi c al) forests whkdi 
are encreaching, and evicting, with the foree 
and sp eed of an avalanche. 

' I ami tbai before carrying 22,000 catde 
a gscil daal of expensive ledamation el Ind 
wouidfdwve so be carried om, involving the 
shipping of thnusapds of tons of liaae and 
slag^ SO make good ncmiy 300 yean of nctfect 
and an acre? That aon of 

tliAsgi #si k costa as much, and more, to 
plmr aa'acre. 

If Scotland couldn’t afford to support us, 
how do you chink wc might do—the Western 
Idea on our own, perhaps with the Northern 
' Islet as wcUr—on the £n million that goes 

Is ”1'*^ *5** 

. BcPI>mm Skye, the Hems tweed trade, 
fttRiilfsm, fishing? The Faroes, with 87^)00 

fimpla M oei ao vosp modi flMio s|Mdo MM 

1^(2,300 in Mull occupy, donl do too badly. 


battery of selected measurement techniques, 
found the United Kingdom usually highest, 
then the United States, then the EEC A 
painstaking study in 19^ by the Ckimmittee 
for Economic Development concluded " rela¬ 
tively little significance should be attached to 
the differences in the computed United States 
and EEC tariff averages.’* 

Basically, tariff averages can be produced 
to suit almost any occasion. It is sometimes 
overlooked, for emaplc, that American tariffs 
are gencnlly appEed to the f.ab. import value 
insml of the cJX used in Europe, thereby 
making them appear higher, perhaps by about 
in per cent, man iSttey actually are in com- 
paikoo with the Borcgxean rates. Did you 
make an adjuttment fet this? Speciffc duties, 
revenue diitit^ nspended dutfes, etc., tB 
have a convenient flexibility of hanmfng. 
There ia little due to the source and method 
of your cdculatioa^fll caption states 1967 
figures,** but this ia a little presumptuous. 
And the only individual American tariff men¬ 
tioned—automobilesr—has the wrong rate 
(81 per cent Inatead of 6}^ per cent). 

Taking account of die various quafitative 
factors^ plus the fact that proteodgn for agri* 
euR ttre m the United Sutes is substantially 
less than In the Community, I can only agree 


with the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment diat there it reaBy no significant dUler- 
enceintfae overall level of protection between 
the United States and the EEC 

The main point rdating to the Kennedy 
roundi however, is that smaitt differences in 
orondl lariff levd do not play any significant 
role kt the first place (as distinct from the 
**disparity” problem which concerns large 
differences for individual tariff items). Statis¬ 
tical manoeuvres to produce these various 
averages only serve the purpose of obscuring 
the already overburdened stock of substantive 
issues before the Kennedy round negotiators 
—a result your article, unwittingly, has 
succeeded in accomplishing. 

One other point in your article also 
deserves mention. You point to the share of 
preferential imports (EEC, EFTA, Common¬ 
wealth) as further evidence which “ show(s) 
that America enjoys a greater degree of pro¬ 
tection. • . .*' For countries outside these 
pr^erential blocks, however, discriminatory 
tariff reductions to insiders are a gratuitous 
kind of credit in measuring relative protec- 
tkm between countries trading on a most¬ 
favoured-nation basis. A major objeaive of 
the Kennedy round is, in fact, to mitigate the 
distorrion of trade resulting from the creation 
of EEC and EFTA discriminatory tariff walls. 
—Yours faithfully, Ernest H. Preeg 

United States Delegation to the Sixth 
Round of GATT Trade Negotiations 
Geneva 


Liberals 

Sir—Y our correspondent on the Liberal 
Assembly (September 24th) claims that the 
par^ “ was left without a European policy.” 
This statement is wholly untrue. The refer¬ 
ence back of the executive resolution on Nato 
means that the party’s policy is unchanged. 
The resolution was not defeated. 

Your correspondent claims that those who 
wanted the reference back were opposed to 
Nato; yet they quoted as a principal reason 
the statement issued by the party’s parlia- 
mentnry spokesmen, James Davidson, Emlyn 
Hooson and Lord Gladwyn, which seemed 
inconsistent with the resolution before the 
assembly. Is it seriously supposed that sup¬ 
port for Lord Gladwyn indicates opposition 
to Nato ? 

The comments on the syndicalist resolution 
show a total ignorance of Liberal policy over 
the past forty years. The resolution passed 
was in acco^ with the Yellow Book, and 
many previous assembly decisions. 

The writer is even unaware that the ques¬ 
tion of **workers* control” was raised and 
defeated only in regard to nationalised indus¬ 
tries I I suppose he knows that workers ” 
in this context means all who work in an 
industry—including what is generally known 
as ** management ** ? 

It seems a pity that you could not have 
spared somebody more politically litetate to 
cover the assembly.—Yourl faithfully, 

David Ridley 

HmiarhiU, Suffolk The Liberal News 


Exports 

Sm—Take a random sample of ten members 
of each of the maior embassies in a sub- 
c ominept phis a sample of members of inters 
oaridnal agendes entitled to diplomatic 
impeit pii^ eges and fiirf oot wimi they 
import, firom where and why. 

I suggett;that the results will be. luigger- 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Othm notices see peqes 103 To 106 


Financial Control 


AND DIRECTORSHIP 

• A iondon ((ivii>any, whose repiitaHon stems from 

of jrooJs and service, anJ whose prooraimne ot capital ex¬ 
pansion is running in cmcss of / s million p.a,, washes to 
appomr .1 main hoard dirctior within the next tw'o or three 
)ears. l‘ioiits before tax are ciirrently around /,-.?> milhoti 
p.a. 

• Tiir new man will take over and develop a group of responsi¬ 
bilities at pieseiU divided between three direetvsrs, one of w hom 
is retiring shortly. I he reorg.inis.icion will bring under one 
hand most aspects of hnaiuing, budgeting, accounting in¬ 
cluding costing, and secrerars ship. 

• locpi im.Nr I must rel.ite direttlv to these responsibilities either 
through hiisiiiess or prolessional practice. I raining in acvouiit- 
jiuv, the las. merchant banking is relev.mr. So is earlier 
academic achi.-vemenr. 

• ige range i.s wide — thiities c>r early forties. Sil.iry v-»n 
appoiiument would be not less than /.y.ooo p a. 

Write in f»nh<leiue to ns is rhe t.omp.in\’s advisers. Nothing 
will h'* disi losed wiihoiii permiwnwi. Letters should be 
addressed to M J, (iraham-Jones. 

JOHN TYZACJC & P.ARTNERS 

(SI I i-.r I ION) i.iu 

10 ll.MtAM STRLl T • I ON Ot)N WI 


OVERSEAS 

GENERAL 

MANAGER 


steelworks 


All mleiu.iiecl I mu & MecI C-'»!np.iri\ in soulhern 
Ahka Vm lUK) ioiin pei >en-—1> expandinu to 
pici-i l^LlcM^l^;• wo'lil jetnauJ Hlue ctiip 
.sli.iiehoUlsi N. 

A Cicneral ^^ana•acl i'* lequMcd lo repoil dneeily 
m tile f'AOCUtive ( h.ninuiu ol the Roaid. fie will 
h-ve lull rc.^poiiMhilils lor llIIUace^. iiicllini' 

sli<'P follmu mill. inaiMlenanee. acini ini^iralion, 
p!.iiiniiij; Mfid developineui. 

H.- must he a sieel mail with ducwl slcelwoiks 
miu.i’ei.a! espeiiciitc. a sliuu*' le.ider. wiili a jfood 
eumiiioicial sense. He should like loina wiihin 
a small coimmniiiy. wheic .serviees and lacilities 
ol .. hieli Niandard are asailahle. Allraclivc .s..ilar.v 
and heneliis A eareci posiiion 
li sou aiti iiiieiesied, please wiiie in confidence lot 

IVfr. Brian J. Stediiian, 

Biiox, Allen & Hamilton Internatioiial, lac,^ 

New Bond Street llou«e, 

V5 Near Bond Street, 
l.ondon, W.l. 


I S S a SSIg!Slg|S|g]ag|g|g|g|! 3 lSS|Slg|SI 9 g|G 
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GENERAL 

MANAGER 

for Mining Operations 
in SIERRA LEONE 


The company operates the long established open-cast iron 
ore mine at Marainpa, together with a 52 mile long 
3 ' 6 ' gauge railway to their loading port at Pepcl. They 
wish to appoint a General Manager to take charge of 
these operations in Sierra Leone. 

7'he mine is fully mechanised and is currently producing 
at the rate of 2.5 million tons of iron ore concentrates 
per annum, involving a total movement of material of 
over 5 million tons. The port at Pcpel now handles 
ves:.cls up to 40,000 tons capacity and its further 
expansion to take larger ships is under consideration. 

The General Manager will be resident at the mine 
and will be responsible to the London-based Managing 
Director for the operations. Applicants should be 
qualified engineers who have had a successful career to 
date in industry involving general management and 
technical and administrative posts at managerial level. 

The commencing salary will be of the order of £8,000 
per annum on which current Sierra Leone income tax 
ivS approximately £2,600. 

A continuous contract is envisaged wiiich will provido 
lor periods of service in Sierra Leone normally of six 
months followed by six weeks’ paid leave. Membership 
of the joint contributory superannuation scheme is 
obligatory and generous provision is made Lk rcriremcat 
at age 55 . 

A wile’s return passage i.s provided once each tour of 
duty and children's passages once per annum. Free 
furnished housing and medical attention are provided. 

The company is prepared, in case of need, to consider 
interviews elsewhere than in the United Kingdom, and 
applications, which will be treated in the strictest 
contidence, should be sent to 
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ingly unfavourable to Britain. Yet the sample 
ii a highly significant one» because these con¬ 
sumers arc about the only ones in the world 
(except the inhabiunts of free ports) who 
luve an almost completely undistoited choice 
qf where to buy. I predict that price will not 
be a critical factor in selecting consumer 
goods andj of course, price in this sample 
is uninfluenced by tariffs or quotas. From 
motor cars via household appliances to elcc*' 
tronic and radio products, etc., it will be seen 
that British goods have little appeal except 
in the case of unfortunate Biiti^ embassy 
employees who have to *'show the flag.’* 
This loyalty costs them a lot of money, at 
least in South America, where the resale value 
of British consumer goods is 30-70 per cent 
less than that of similar products from other 
countries. Why ? 

A letter to the editor is no suitable place 
for giving you my personal explanations and, 
in any case, one man’s experiences arc not 
enough to convince the Lancaster House 
conference. So let somebody support this 
simple investigation and let us then think of 
“ productivity ” in the bigger and more rele¬ 
vant terms which will inevitably emerge from 
it.—Yours faithfully, Frank A. Hei ler 

University of California^ 

Berkeley 


Auditors 


Sir—Y ou are probably correct in identifying 
the auditor (September 10th) as the key figure 
in protecting company sliareholdcrs and 
creditors (and employees, one may add). It 
is desirable that company law reform should 
widen his powers and duties, and strengthen 
his position vii-d-vis the directors. I should 
like to modify and expand your suggestions. 

It is important to realise that auditing pro¬ 
vides the auditor with his bread and butler, 
but no jam. Audit work is laborious and 
time-consuming, regarded by almost everyone 
as non-productive, yet at the same time 
demanding the highest degree of professional 
skill. For his jam, the public accountant has, 
in the past, looked to taxation work, where 
fees have often borne a striking resemblance 
to a proportion of the tax saved or recovered. 
With the increasing complexity of the tax 
lawf^ it becomes necessary for the public 
accountant to obtain counsel’s opinion at 
almost every turn, and therein lies the sudden 
taste for management consultancy. 

If the auditor is to be driven back to audit¬ 
ing, therefore, it must be made to pay. My 
solution to this problem would be to provide 
that, within 21 days of incorporation, and 
thereafter annually, a company must apply 
to the Registrar of Companies for the 
appointment of a named person as auditor, 
and the Registrar should appoint and fix the 
fee. In this way, the accountancy pretfession 
could direct its considerable negotiating skills 
to the task of agreeing with the Registrar a 
reasonably adequate scale of fees, something 
Afhich it has found wanting for many years. 

The auditor must be made to function 
continuously, and not just annually after the 
event. This calls for prcjvision in the Act for 
the appointment of a company accountant, 
whose duty it would be to prepare accounts 
' quarterly (monthly?) and submit them to 
^ the auditor for au^L (In a small company, 
the roles of secretary and accountant could 
! be comttined, as they are in practice.) Penalty 
i for non-compliance muat be severe.—Yours 
/ faithfully, Kenneth S. Most 

Head of Schoo^of Accountancy, 
1 ^ Singapore Polytechnic 


V, a 


haulers 

Sir—M ay a German jurist be allowed to 
comment on Professor (xx>per*s letter on the 
reform of the English legal profession (Sep¬ 
tember 17th)? 

In a separated profession, counsel may not 
be briefed directly by the client, a regulation 
the advantages of which are perhaps more 
obvious to a foreign observer trained in a 
different system. The German attorney who 
combines in himself the functions of both 
barrister and solicitor more often than not 
suffers from a ** professional blindness ” as 
to the merits of his case to be presented in 
court. Being his client’s general practitioner 
the attorney is concerned with the growth of 
an issue from its very beginning. This rules 
out an independent examination as it is pro¬ 
vided in counsel’s chambers and causes a con¬ 
siderable increase of litigation by bringing 
many actions which should never have been 
brought.—Yours faithfully, 

Heinrich von Mettenheim 
Konigstein/Taunus, Gei'many 


Hospital Doctors 

Sir—I n your issue of September 3 you 
ask why “ doctors, of all people, have 
children whom they apparently cannot 
afford to rear ? ” Doctors have children for 
the same reasons as anyone else—it is a 
fundamental human aim to have a family. I 
imagine your implication is that doctors 
should not have children until they can afford 
to rear them. But when is this ? Certainly 
not whei^ students (often till age 25); not 
when housemen (say, age 24-26); not when 
junior (and often resident) registrars (26-28); 
not when registrars (28-30); perhaps when 
senior registrars (say 30 for five to fifteen 
years and sometimes longer, with an average 
income under £2,000 a year). In other words 
doctors must wait at least until their thirties 
before starting a family. Furthermore a luck¬ 
less wife must spend many early years alone 
day and night except for one weekend in two 
or three. Is this degree of monastidsm 
realistic or at all desirable ? Should not 
doctors, of all people, be happily integrated 
into society ? 

You also ask why compulsory residence is 
required in hospitals. It is in the patient’s 
interest that the doctor who knows about 
him should be close at hand. A patient is in 
hospital because he or she needs constant or 
specialised medical attention; changes in the 
patient’s condition, often acute, do not limit 
themselves to the hours of nine to five. It is 
unsatisfactory for several doctors in turn to 
be responsible for each patient. Also it is 
important that doctors should spend some 
period of their lives learning how to give their 
patients the continuous overall care which 
they can only provide when resident. Very 
few doctors suggest that residence of itself 
“fosters grievances.” What doctors do ask 
is that married quarters be available in or 
close to the hospital, and that their work load 
should not be made unendurable simplv bcr 
cause they are always available, and.<dleRp 
(compared to highly paid technicians, etc.). 
Finally, resident staff arc cheaper than any 
alternative. A shift system would requite 
two or three times as many junior doctors as 
at present. Far better to provide fairies 
and adequate pay, with ancillary help, for the 
doctors we have at preaent—Yours faithfully, 
Lmdon , WZ Malcolm Green 


University Entrance 

Sir —^Miss Pamela Collinson (August 20th) 
is horror struck at the difficulty of getting into 
a “ p^ular ” university. Might one suggest 
that if, in response to this situation, she is 
not prepared to apply to unpopular ones her 
motives in applying for university entrance 
are more than somewhat suspect ? And that, 
if she were, she might find that no university 
is unpopular, however much it is so in her 
immediate circle of acquaintance ? And, 
finally, that a university education is a 
privilege, not a right; a privilege moreover 
which many people, myself excluded, think 
is already too widely accorded and corres¬ 
pondingly debased ? 

Of the two universities with which I am 
concerned, one is more patchily popular than 
the other, the reasons often being extremely 
obscure to someone on the inside. Perhaps 
this university should set about selling itself 
as being rather exclusive, except that it also is 
interested in recruiting adequately motivated 
students.—^Yours faithfully, 

Newcastle H. V. Walters 

South Africa 

Sir —It puzzles me that every issue of your 
otherwise admirable journal should (bearing 
the name it does) feature your open hostility 
to South Africa, its leaders and its administra¬ 
tion. 

It seems to me that meddling in other 
people’s affairs and the scurrilous criticisms 
of this country’s internal policies could safely 
be left to your television and radio and to 
other sections of your press, who are doing 
a magnificent job of it unless, of course, you 
believe that by joining in the persecution of 
a friendly nation you arc buying the friend¬ 
ship of its avowed enemies. Be that as it may, 
you are certainly not earning the goodwill of 
your readers here. Yet I understand the 
maintenance of your country’s trade with 
South Africa is generally regarded as neces¬ 
sary for the welfare of its economy. 

I think that you and your confreres could 
do worse than emulate our Argentinian and 
other friends who mind their own business 
and arc losing nothing thereby (“ Business is 
Business,” September lyih). In fact, has 
business not always been business for Britain, 
and was the phrase not coined by the British 
themselves ?—Yours faithfully, 

Durban Sydney Mayer 
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Got 

your Canadian 
exports off 
the ground 

and delivered in a day by Air Canada Air Freight 





Air Freight cuts out stoek|iiUno One of the first signs that 
Air Freight is saving you money is the fact that your warehouse 
IS not so overloaded. And some valuable capital, formerly 
locked up there in stocks not yet ordered, is freed for more 
important uses—-like expansion. 

How? BocauM Air Freight Is fast If your customer orders 
today. Air Canada flies it in tomorrow, on one of its daily services 
to anywhere in Canada. So there's just no need to hold largo 
stocks of unordered goods. 

Other ways Air Canada aavea you money Heavyweight 
items arriving in crates other than by air really are heavy—and 
expensive; Air Freight often carries the same item in a plastic 
bag, making it in many cases as much as 50% lighter. And if it's 
small lots, you get the weight break *by air. 

You'll notice a considerable reduction In your insurance rates 
for loss and pilferage too—for example the insurance rate on 
somehousehold products is £62.10.6 by surfacetransport, £2.19.6 
by air I Air Freight rates may be somewhat higher. But look into 
it a little deeper. They are often more than offset by the time 
you save and the profits you make. 

A service for the Importer too Did you know that there is 
an Air Freight service for importers too 7 Air Canada will .fly 
freight to Britain from anywhere in Canada on any day of the 
week. Air Canada's unique sea/air service from the Far East 
can also save you time and money over other methods by 
shipping your goods to Canada then flying them|on. air Canada, 
with BOAC, offers large capacity jet fseighters six times a week 
in addition to several regular jet flights a day. 


THESE ARE SOME TYPICAL AIR FREIGHT COSTS 
Machineryand parts, atthe500kilogramnnerate,cost4/1 perkilo. 
Textiles, at the 300 kilogramme rate, cost 4/9 per kilo. 
These prices apply into the U.K. from Canada and vice-versa. 


Why not g 9 t full details now. Sea your Froighi Fwwanhr or contact Air Canada at 

AIR CANADA ® 

39 Dover St.. London, W.l. Mayfair 8292 • St. Andrew House, BO Sauchlehell St.. Oleeeew. Cl 
Oouglaa 1511/0 • Mancheekor Central 8882/3 * Birmingham Central 4515/0 * Leeds 20028 
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JAMIE 
McNAIR 
NEEDS 
GESTETNER 
IN A HURRY 
HE GETS IT 
SO DO YOU 


Ail Gestetner users aren't served by 
helicopter—only those beyond the reach 
of more conventional transport. But 
wherever the need may arise, the response 
is in the same spirit; fast, friendly and 
effective assistance from people who 
really know office copying today. Try us 
now; ring the nearest of our 44 UK 
branches (in your phone book) for details 
of the latest Gestetner machines and 
services. Or write to Gestetner Duplicators 
Limited, Gestetner House, 
Euston Road, London NW1 



THE WORLD AUTHORITY 
ON OFFICE PRINTING 


BSOQND CLASS POSTAOS K)B THJS SCOKOMIST PAID AT NEW TOnK N t. 
Pueilsbcd yearly every Saturday, flfty-tvo times a year la Loadom. Eoguad. 
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As one of Japan's top ranking Importers and export¬ 
ers, Nissho maintains a network of branch offices in 
over sixty of the world’s principal trade centers. In 
every office you'll find an experienced Nissho trade 
expert whose job it is to make your business his busi¬ 
ness. He is backed by an efficient, flexible organiza¬ 
tion active in a wide range of commercial and manu* 
facturing enterprises. 


Are you planning to initiate or expand your overseas 
business operations? Whatever your business-be it 
ships, metals, machinery, textiles, foods or general 
commodities—Nissho's world wide capability can help 
you deal more effectively in the international market¬ 
place. Your local Nissho representative has all the de¬ 
tails. Why not have, a talk with him sometime soon, it 
could well be the most profitable chat you’ll ever have. 


« Central Impertei's & Expertert 

IHE HISSHO COlITHl 

„ 4 • ♦ . . « 

london Offic6L40 Bastnghall St.. London E.C.2.T«r: NATfonat 4991/fl Htad Offfea: HIgathl-ku. Oiakt, Japkn Cable Addrtsa: NI96HOCONY OSAKA Tokyo 
Offleot Ottmachl. Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo, Japan Cable Addreee: NISSHOCONY TOKYO Ovonoat Cranqh Offleoet Chicago. Houston. New York, San 
Francisco. Lot Angeiee, Portland, Seattle, Toronto, Vanoouver, Sao Pauld, BuanM A)r«f« Namburi, PgrJg, MM«n, Caloutta, Bombay, Singapore, Hongkong. 
«nd 34 ethor citioa tbroughout tho world* 
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V ersatility in tape 



Jolins-Manville makes apes for every replace trauUesoine liquid adhesives. friaion materials, mineral fillers, filter 

purpose. For the home, for industry, for In other fields, vinyl-and-rubber tapes aids, packings and gaskets, building 

automotive and electrical equipment. insulate electrical conductors; rubber- products, pipe and pipe protection nu- 

Each has remarkable adhesive and pro- and-composition tapes cushion and pro- terials. 

tective properties. range of Roll Label Pressure For full detaib, contact your nearen 

Ft)r example, J-M aluminum-faced Seosidve Print Stocks, colorfully de- J-M representative or distributor, or 

tapes can patch metal surfaces as differ- signed, are avaihble to identify and pco« Jolins-Manville International Corp., 

ent as truck bodies and rainspouts. Sil- mote your producta. Box 280. New \brk, N.Y 10016, U.S. A. 

ver backed cloth tapes seal scams neatly J-M technical service is available Cable address; JOHNMANVIL. 
and durably in such applications as air world-wide for all these tapes. As k is Telex: JOHNMANVIL NY (22 i29(), 

duct systems. Double-backed tapes often for other fine J-M products: insulatiiMis, (02715), ( 120283). 


Johns-Manville 

flZf 

World-Wide capability 
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Now—a Streamlined unified service in the fields 
of electrical and mechanical engineering 


In major development projects, the provision of electrical and mechanical services are, in many 
ways, inter-related. It is logical therefore, to bring the creation of both systems together in a 
single, integrated plan. BRIGHTSIDE-KILPATRICK do just this. Formed by the linking of the 
two lop talents in electrical and mechanical engineering, B-K will design both systems, submit 
a comprehensive quotation and keep 
strict control on progress. To do this the 
most up-to-date methods are employed. 

Critical Path Analysis, for example, to 
ensure that any project Is completed 
on time. The advantages to you, the 
customer, are enormous 
VASTLY IMPROVED CO-ORDINATION 
RESPONSIBILITY REDUCED TO ONE 
WORTHWHILE SAVINGS IN COST. 


BK 

UNIFIED SERVICE 


Her Britannic Majesty's Embassy, Madrid 18 -Storey Flats, Motharwell 


County Buildings, Hamilton 



BRIGHT9|Mii^i(lLPATR1CK ENGINEERING SERVICES LTD. 
164/ieR^^STMfN$TER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON S.E.t. Tel: (01) WAT 


AIR CONDITIONINS 

CENTRAL HEATING ANO ALL ITS BRANCHES 

RADIANT PANEL WARMING 

INVISIBLE PANEL WARMING 

DISTRICT HEATING 

STEAM SERVICES 

INDUSTRIAL PIPEWORK 

NOT ANO COLO WATER SERVICES 

THERMAL PROCESS PLANT 

VENTILATION 

DUST ANO FUME CONTROL 
ABLUTION SERVICES 
COOKING APPARATUS 

ELECTRIFICATION FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 
CARLING FOR POWER STATIONS, 

URBAN STREET LIGHTING 
UNDERGROUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
OVERHEAD TRANSMISSION LINES 
FLOODLIGHTING FOR DOCKS AND YARDS 
POWER TO MINES AND QUARRIES 
UPRISING MAINS FOR MULTI STOREY BUILDINGS 
OIL REFINERIES ANO TANKER DISCKARlft BERTHS 
FACTORIES. HOSPITALS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
EXHIBITION ANO SPECIAL LIGHTING REQUIREMENTS 
manufacture and PROVISION OF SWITCHGEAR 
WIRING FOR CONTROL AND RELAY PANELS 
MAIN CARLING ANO EARTHING SYSTEMS 

lighting installations 

WIRING FOR DISTRIBUTION PANELS 
WIRING FOR CIRCULATING PUMPS ETC. 

TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 

TRANSFORMER WIRING 

SMALL POWER INSTALLATIONS 

AUDIBLE WARNING SYSTEMS . 
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and not Jose a moment’s sleep! 


If you think Vulcan is an engineering 
insurance company — you are right. 
But Vulcan is much more! It offers a 
range of technical services that may 
save your company thousands of pounds. 
Vulcan has a staff of experts in boilers^ 
steam engines, cranes, lifts, refrigerating 
equipment and electrical plant. Vulcan 
^ill gladly advise you on eveiy aspect of 
boiler and pressure-vessel buying—will 



Official mark of 
approval stamped on 
plant and components ' 
manufaelured under 
Vulcan supervision 


check your new plant from drawing 
board to final installation. 

Vulcan has its own metallurgical and 
chemical laboratories and the latest 
equipment for non-destructivc testing. 
These services plus Vulcan’s specialised 
insurance schemes give you the most 
comprehensive protection. For further 
information, please fill in the coupon. 
Then you can relax—and sleep nights! 


PleaM tick boxes Indicatlnir which 
free booklets most interest you. Then ask your 
secretary to complete the coupon and post it to us. 

nn Eniineeriec CoBiultaaey SczTiea 
r*n General Kefioeerlnf Insurance 

<*Vulcen" (a quarteily megetfaie for 
■plant and machiBery users) 


NAMB ... .... . . 

ADDRESS... . . 

••NifN.HifiMitiee 

COMPANV.. . ... 

.A’ 

1 _:_—_: 


Vulcan INSPECTS AND PROTECTS 

THE VULCAN BOILER A GENERAL INSITRANCE CO. LIMITED 
SL Mary's Parsonage, Mancliester 3 . Telephone: Manchester BlacLftiars 8124 
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Ask your lATA Travel Agent about Swissair connections in Europe. And your lATA Forwarder about airfreight. 
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Serving a Market of 60 Million Customers 


Ports of Philadelphia serve America's 
wealthiest market-60 million customers 
within an overnight haul. And this Is 
only one reason our Port is first In 
international tonnage. Others include: 
• Open all year ’round. • A one 
hundred million dollar improvement 
program. • Faster turn-around. 
Heavy-lift, up to 350 tons. • Modern 
facilities for all types of cargo 
—containerized, packaged, bulk, 
liquid, and dry. • Warehouse and 
freezer storage. • Superb rail and 
highway networks dockside. 



PHILADELPHIA • CAMDEN • CHESTER • GLOUCESTER • MARCUS HOOK • PAULSBORO • TRENTON • WILMINGTON 

Delaware River Port Authority In London, England:39-42 New 

Bond Slroet • In Brussels, Belgium: Centre Inter national Place Rogier • In Camden, N.J.: Box 1940 
In Philadelphia, Pa.: Public Ledger Building • In Pittsburgh, Pa.: Gulf Building • In New York, N.Y.I 
42 Broadway • In Chicago, III.: 327 So. LaSalle Street • In Waahtngton, D.C.; 1725 K Street, N.W^ 
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piogiess 

in productivity 

With this hew Head Wrightson 
Aetna-Standard multi-strand 
copper tube mill-built for 
service in Spain—tube 
making from solid billet to 
finished coiled tube now 
takes only five hours Instead 
of three days. Head Wrightson 
contributes to productivity 
with plant and equipment for 
processes in many industries. 
Research into industry’s new 
needs is supported by 
the extensive resources of 
Head Wrightson. 
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The Wilson Consensus 


T he Prime Minister has wrapped something very tike a 
national consensus around himself again. It will make 
him virtually invulnerable at Labour’s conference at Brighton 
next week. However badly he bungled in getting into the 
economic crisis, however rattled Downing Street was in July, 
Mr Wilson has said some of the right things on how to get 
out of it. He has been rjfht about the tolerable level of 
temporarily unemployed in the future; he has been right to 
resist, both at the Trades Union Congress and on television, 
the current demands for work-sharing; he has been right to 
allow the National Economic Development Council to make 
most of the running (see page 63) at the productivity con¬ 
ference on Tuesday, and to say publicly that some of the 
agreements now being paraded by managements and unions 
arc phoney. For this a good part of the credit must go to 
the Minister of Labour. Mr Gunter’s speeches have been 
deliberately tough, as if challenging Mr Wibon or anyone else 
in the party to take him up. He has not been duowned. 

What the Government has learned is that these are things 
that many people in the country have wanted to hear from 
someone. Even after the fall of 4 per cent in the National 
Opinion Poll in Thursday’s Daily Mail, the Labour lead is 
almost exactly what it was in the hour of triumph in the 
general election. Labour's score among Midlands motor 
workers will slump, but the mbfortuncs of motor workers 
will leave dry-ey^ those in lower-paid industries. And 
if the court cases inspired by Mr Clive Jenkins and his 
foremen do get Mr Gunter his way in applying compubory 
powers under Part IV of the Prices and incomes Act, then 
the trade union left wing can expect to slip still further out 
of party favour. As it is, the Cousins-Jenkins rebeb will 
arrive in Brighton not merely heavily outmatched in voting 
power but handicapped by the continuing public unpopularity 
of the trade unionism they represent. There may be bitter 
complaints in next Wednesday’s debate on the economy, and 
much sharpening of knives in hotel lounges, bur this is a 
revolt that Mr Wilson and Mr Callaghan can afford almost to 
brush aside. Even on Vietnam the Prime Minister has less 
to fear than a year ago ; and if he could only get Rhodesia to 
stop bothering him, most of the delegates would be relieved 
not to let it bother them. 

So Mr Wibon must go to Brighton on the attack. There 
is no need for him to modify or compromise hb immediate 
economic policy, nor any need to justify it by repeating his' 


speech on 1931. He won bis argument at the TUC three 
weeks ago. Now it is he who is leading from strengA in 
the party. This is, in fact, a very important moment for 
Mr Wilson as Prime Minister. He has not yet shown his full 
potential. He can blame himself for much of this. But from 
October 1964 to March of this year he had to survive on an 
impossibly narrow parliamentary majority; for two months 
after that he was a tired man, seemingly giving little thought 
to the policy papers put up to him; in June and July he was 
enmeshed in the seamen's strike and the sterling crisb. This 
is the political moment when Mr Wilson, if he is anything 
more than a tactician, should establish plainly his own long¬ 
term future and the line of development that he wishes the 
Labour party, as a governing party, to follow. 

'Fhe method of eventual economic re-expansion should now 
be in the forefront of his thoughts. The first priority b 
industrial investment, and the form of incentive that will be 
provided. This is something that, unlike the Government’s 
earlier measures, ought to be worked out closely with industry, 
taking into account particular industrial needs. This does 
not mean pandering to particular lobbies, either manage¬ 
ment or unions or the two together. It means a selection of 
priories for growth industries, and the best selection to make 
is deliberately to seek to increase the rewards of enterprise 
for those that can m.'ike most profits in the open markets of 
the world: to invest in success. 'Phis is not a time for buying 
off the backward.' If Mr Wfl.son merely continues to talk at 
Brighton about the virtues of the coal board and the marvels 
Labour is doing for shipbuilding, then he will be missing his 
chance to capitalise on the opportunity before him. No one 
really minds his verbal politicking: it has come to be regarded 
as almost an endearing streak in him. But if he goes on saying 
that the next boom must not be a candyfloss one, then some¬ 
one will have to impress on him that candyfloss actually sells, 
even as an export. It is his positive strategy that most badly 
needs to be explained. 

What his immediate audience will want to know is how 
redeployment is to be assisted as a permanent policy: not 
merely in the extension of retraining but in the provision of 
housing and schools for families that do move beyond daily 
travelling distance to growth points. Mr Wilson is now strong 
enough politically to be quite discriminatory here. In fact 
the confidence he has regained overseas since July depends on 
a continuiog demonstration of realism. He is even strong ■ 
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enough, if he wishes, not to hasten ahead with steel nationalisa¬ 
tion. Perhaps he will not. Steel nationalisation is becoming 
the convenient political pay-off for the left on just about 
everything; Vietnam last year, the freeze this year and (who 
knows ?) Rhodesia next. Mr Wilson may choose to delay the 
day of reckoning for as long as he can. But stump up he 
will in the end: after ull, he has a mandate for steel. What 
he has not got a mandate for, and what is in no sense a socialist 
principle for the party, is the selective employment tax. It 
would be a sign of grace in the Prime Minister if he did not 
go out of his way at Brighton to defend this absurdity. The 
easiest way for Mr Wilson to demonstrate his realism is to 
give specific incentives to right the balance of payments. 'Fhe 
long-term fiscal objective of the Government should be to 
move towards a value-added tax that can be remitted on 
exports. If Neddy is really being brought in to run the pro¬ 
ductivity campaign, this is one of the major incentives it 
should propagate. 

One further point may be made briefly. If Mr Wilson is 
prepared to consider himself, in political opportunity, a new 
Prime Minister, the least he can do on his own behalf is to 
get a new cabinet around him. Rven The Mousetrap changes 
its cast. The Brighton conference should be positively the 
last appearance for the old brigade. It is utterly unfair to 
judge loo many of Mr Botiomlcy's colleagues by his particular 
idiosyncratic performances. But a juke can go far enough. 
Air Wilson should take pity even on him and release him 
from the unequal task of blaming Labour's difficulties on Sir 
Winston Churchill. All this should happen within weeks of 
Brighton, not months. 


T he mood of the country is to accept the Government’s 
expedients: but not for long. It does not think deflation 
is morally good for it. It does nor care whether policies can 
be called socialist or not. It is disabused of mere politics. 
But it does not appear to be tiicd of political discussion that 
will lead to decisions that terminate the rule of expediency in 
economic policy. If anything, it wants more of it. If this is 
Mr Wilson’s and Mr Gunter’s interpretation of the national 
mood it is almost certainly right. The country has seen two 
governments discredited in quick succession. One major 
reason for this discrediting has been the fear among Conserva¬ 
tives after January 1963 and among Labour ministers after 
October 1964 to do anything remotely unpopular that would 
upset their precarious parliamentary establishment. This 
short-term view brought swift economic retribution upon both 
parties. But something fundamental has changed. Mr Wilson 
is now the first British Prime Minister since Mr Macmillan in 
i960 who can afford to initiate decisions, not simply to delay 
them. In this recession he is dealing with an electorate that 
has a better knowledge of economic realities than ever before: 
the sheer educative effect of 1957, 1961 and 1966 in turn is 
a new political factor. There is much less reason now for 
unintelligent politics than there was in the late 1950s or the 
late 1940s. If the country feels disabused about politics it is 
because it has not been treated in an adult way. Part of the 
blame for that lies with Mr Wilson, Mr Heath and Mr 
Grimond, three highly intelligent men. It lies with them 
because, in a persisting electoral atmosphere, they have had 
to spend too much lime bowing to, or fending off, or lying 
down before the unrealistic men in all their parties. 

The middle ground of Brirish politics happens to be occu¬ 
pied by Mr Wilson today because the country thinks he has 
begun to make the right noises about the economic predica¬ 
ment, and because be is the party leader most visibly in 
commaj^ of his parliamentary and constituency troops. This 
is likel^td be confirmed at Brighton next week. The danger 
ior Mr Heath and Mr Grhnond in the coming months is that, 


as Mr Wilson holds on to the centre, their troops will be all 
the more tempted to move off to the extremes where they 
iniagine the foraging will be easier. This was all too apparent 
with the Liberals at Brighton last week. It was not, in the 
end, the young Liberals who made the whackiest speeches 
of the assembly (though they tried hard enough). It was the 
older hands: Mr Peter Bes.sell declaring that even one un¬ 
employed man was intolerable, Mr Richard Lamb discovering 
the country to be on the eve simultaneously of a million 
unemployed and a panic devaluation, Mr Jeremy Thorpe 
calling for high-level bombing of Rhodesia's railways. These 
were all attempts to outflank Mr Wilson on the left, and the 
party’s autumn campaign in industrial areas is supposed to 
exploit this. Since the Liberals set much store on these efforts 
it would be unkind to be too patronising. Mr Grimond can 
argue that a party that is trying to fight its way up has to take 
risks. But Mr Wilson is probably laughing hisliead off. 

This ought to be the awful warning for Mr Heath. Although 
the Tory constituencies seem to be getting some of his 
message there arc signs (see page 21) that the conference at 
Blackpool in two weeks' time will see some whacky right-wing 
stuff thrown at the platform in the belief that the best way to 
take Mr Wilson on is to be more dynamic for something) on 
things like crime and Rhodesia. This is what Mr Sandys really 
stands for. But to concentrate one’s fire on peripheral issues 
is to identify the Tories as a peripheral party. It would be * 
surprising if Mr Heath did not have some apprehensions about 
how serious the discontent with his performance turns our to 
be. This must be taken into accouni. If Mr Wilson is 
allowed to buy off discontents with steel, Mr Heath may be 
suffered to do the same in one way or another: probably ihc 
one that will do least harm fsince a future Tory government 
is least likely to have to handle it as it stands now) is Rhodesia. 
Mr Maudling ought to be able to parry with the prO'Smiih 
brigade without doing irretrievable djinagc. 

But if the middle ground is ever to be wrested from Mr 
Wilson it will be Mr Heath and Mr Maclcod, as shadow 
chancellor, who will have to do it. These arc the two who 
will be most on trial at Blackpool, and it will be on their 
economic judgment that their future in the party will ultimately 
be decided. Of course they have plenty of easy points to 
make against the Prime Minister, and the faithful will be 
disappointed if they do not make them with the utmost 
aggression. But this is too easy. The Blackpool conference 
will be a waste of time, and may not even earn electoral credit, 
if its major phenomenon turns our to be a Heath-Macleod 
contest in who can be the more destructive. Mr Heath has 
always been at his best when he has been true to himself, 
whatever the unpopularity this has temporarily brought on 
him. This was so on joining Europe ; it was so on resale price 
maintenance ; it was so in the way in which he decided to fight 
the last election. The test of any opposition is whether it 
behaves as if it were capable of taking over effective power 
tomorrow: when Mr Wilson was in opposition (and he was 
wonderful in opposition) he behaved as if he had taken over 
power yesterday. Mr Heath could do with a bit more of this. 

It will be said that the chief need at Blackpool is to rally 
disheartened supporters. But the way to give heart to sup¬ 
porters is to make them confident that they have the answer 
to the central issue of the day. The Conservatives may even 
now be getting the political edge on the future conduct of 
the social services ; they have many of the right ideas (which 
does not mean right-wing ideas) on the future situation of the 
trade unions. But when they talk about the economy, when 
they castigate the freeze and say how unnecessary it was and 
how unfair it is, Mr Heath and Mr Macleod must say whether 
they would work an incomes policy or not, whether they would 
attempt indicative plaiining or not, whether they would inter¬ 
vene in the rationalisation of industry or not, and if not how 
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they would approach the Baanageiaeiit of the British economy, 
not in die autummof 1964 or the autumn of 19^, but now. 
In doing so^ Mr Heath should keep one fixed point in mind: 
the Conservative party is not going to dare to change its leader 
again for some time to come. Even the Monday Club admits 


that. Like Mr Wilson at Brighton, Mr Heath should go to 
Blackpool on the attack. The real audience for both, as thqi 
know, is outside the pa^. Mr Giimond has fluffed his 
chance. For the sake of intelligent radical politics they must 
not miss theirs. 


TKq Qni IDD7D nn rioniQ crisis cuts apart,there is another problem 
I 11 w w LI U w CfcC Li 11 Li d 110 looming up for Britain's defence planners 


M r denis HEALEY has had both bad and good tuck in his 
second year as Britain’s minister of defence. It is his 
bad luck that, having got the defence machine running better 
than it has run at any time since the war, he should have to 
carry out the Callaghan squeeze on military spending over¬ 
seas. It is his good luck that the end of Indonesia’s war against 
Malaysia has simplified the problem posed by the squeeze. 
For if Indonesian pressure had been kept up it is hard to see 
how he could have possibly reached the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s target. There is irony here. It is the political 
and militaiy skill of the British forces in Mals^sia, backed by 
a greatly improved planning structure within the defence 
ministry, that the Government has to thank for winning the 
three-year Borneo war. Now it is Mr Healey’s ungratefid job 
CO apply Mr Callaghan’s axe to this machine without damag¬ 
ing its efficiency as much as such axe-work usually does. 

How is the squeeze going ? Mr Healey expects to with¬ 
draw 4,500 front-line troops from the Far East by the end 
of 1966 and 10,000 by the end of 1967. They will be accom¬ 
panied by anything up to^another 10,000 behind-the-lines 
men, making a total possible cut of over a third of the present 
54,000 men in the area. Hongkong’s garrison will be main¬ 
tained at its present strength of 4 battalions provided the 
Hongkong government is willing to pay for them. The British 
military presence in the Caribbean and the South Atlantic 
(which did not amount to much anyway—a total of only 2..500 
men of all services) will be ended this year. Even the Falk- 
lands seem to be able to defend themselves. 7 'he evacuation of 
the Aden base will presumably take place on schedule in 
1968, though this will be offset by some reinforcement of 
the Persian Gulf. 

This is where the squeeze has gripped. But in the Mediter¬ 
ranean—which looked the best place for quick cuts—little 
progress has so far been made. Talks with the government 
of Malta seem to have ended inconclusively, with Britain’s 
desire to save money confronted by Maltese determination 
that it shall not be saved at the expense of the Maltese 
economy. In Gibraltar the dispute with Spain prevents a 
total withdrawal even though the RAF has pul^ out its 
Sbackictons. In Cyprus it is fear of a Greek-Turkish clash, 
and the rump of the defence obligations to Turkey and Iran, 
that keep British heels reluctandy dug in. The £38 million 
which Britain spends in foreign currency on its forces in the 
Mediterranean is well defended by local vested interests. But, 
if the Callaghan squeeze is to get anywhere, it is the Mediter¬ 
ranean that ought to be squeezed hardest. British negotiators 
have not seemed half as determined in Valetta as they have 
been (even though without visible effect so far in Bonn. The 
Maltese economy doubtless ne^s support. But is the main- 
ten^e of a base in Malta really the best way of giving it ? 
If it is, then Mr Healey would be fully withm his rights in 
demanding that the cost of the operation should be put on 
the aid budget instead of the defence one. 

But for the moment it looks as if Rhine Army is going 
to have to bear the brunt. There art two reasons for this. 
In the first phux, British military planners are becomii^ con¬ 
vinced that, with the present means at the West’s disposal, 


it is increasingly unlikely that a prolonged war—either nuclear 
or conventional—can be fought in western Europe. France's 
withdrawal has made that sort of war even harder to fight. 
So in Mr Healey's eyes Nato is back to its old “ trip-wire ” 
function. While it remains capable of handling limited Russian 
incursions, Nato’s main task is to deter the Soviet Union from 
a return to adventurous policies in Europe by its ability to 
whistle up vast nuclear retribution if an anack should come. 
On this view the precise effectiveness of Rhine Army matters 
less than its presence, even in a symbolic form. It is there¬ 
fore an obvious target for cuts. 

Secondly, Mr Healey is fortified in cutting Rhine Army 
by a sense of injustice about the disproponionately small 
milita^ burden borne l:^ Germany, which is one of Britain’s 
main industrial competitors. Between 1963 and 1965 Ger¬ 
many's defence expenditure sank from 6.1 per cent to 5.1 p^ 
cent of its gross national product., and expenditure is to be still 
further cut in the current year. In the same period Britain’s 
defence cxpendinire rose from 6.9 per cent to 7.x per cent 
of its gross national product, and the amount of money spent in 
the current year is likely to be sligbdy up on last year. These 
figures give force to the request for German help in meeting 
the jC94-million-a-year foreign currency cost of Rhine Army. 

But so far the response from Germany, which is 
under equally intense pressure from the United States, is a 
resolute refusal to be put through the wringer. Germany now 
covers Rhine Army's foreign currency costs to the tunc of 
million a year under an agreement that comes to an end 
next March. Britain has already announced a scheme that 
will save £20 million of the present £94 million by cuts in 
Rhine Army stockpiles and replacements of local supplies by 
British ones. That leaves £ig million to find even if the 
Germans continue their current level of support after March. 
Mr Healey must have doubts whether it can be found in Ger¬ 
many. Indeed, he will be lucky if the Germans keep up their 
present ^£55 million a year. If they do. h may be possible 
for Britain to avoid catting the number of fighting troops in 
Germany. If they do not, reductions on a large scale will 
be inevitable unl^ Mr Wilson is prepared to abandon his 
target for savings abroad. There arc strong political ail¬ 
ments against a big reduction of Rhine Army. But it provides 
a tempting way out for the military axe-men—a way out that 
can be bl^ed on a close-fisted ally. 

The blunt fact is that Mr Healey faces a longer-term prob¬ 
lem than Mr Callaghan's demand for savings now. There 
has been talk of reducing the army to 160,000 men (from its 
present level of just under 180,000, not counting the Gurkhas\ 
But the real problem is getting recruits. To get them, pay 
must keep pace with industrial wages, espemlly if joining the 
army no longer brings as many opportunities of seeing the 
world as it used to. The cost of advanced weapo^ systems 
is rising faster than Britain's national income, which implies 
that the forces will be able to afford less and less of them. 
This dtlcmma wiU be at its sharpest during the 1970s, when 
Britain will have to decide whether or not to go for a new 
generation of nuclear weapons (such as the Poseidon missile 
that is to succeed the American Polaris) incorporadog 
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advanced techniques for penetrating Russian anti-missile 
defences^ Some elbow room can be won by Mr Healey's 
efforts to increase administrative efficiency and create one 
logistical system for all three services. But the economies to 
be made here, large though some of them could be, cannot 
match the hugely rising cost of new weapons. 

So the Callaghan squeeze has merely increased the urgency 
of solving a problem that would in any case have become 
critical fairly soon. The sophistication of modern weapons 
has outrun the sophistication of the economies which they are 
intended to defend, except in America and, just possibly, 
Russia. The result is that medium-sized countries like Britain 
will soon find themselves unable to afford such systems on 
their own. Here, as in other fields, the only way out lies in 
co-operation between groups of countries. 


Nuclear Non-Treaty? 

I T is safe to assume that, a few weeks hence, almost all 
governments will join in voicing an urgent—if despairing— 
plea for the conclusion of a treaty to curb the spread of nuclear 
arms. They did last year. In fact, they have been doing it 
regularly since i960. In last year's United Nations Assembly, 
not one vote was cast against the resolution (France abstained, 
as did a few other states that had various affinities with China, 
such as Cuba, Pakistan and Rumania). But even the most 
sceptical observer of this year's debate in New York may find 
it more interesting than those of past years, for the simple 
reason that it could well be the last, one way or the other. 
There is at least a possibility of a non-proliferation treaty being 
concluded before the 1967 Assembly. And there is a proba¬ 
bility that, if next year brings no treaty, the chance of halting 
nuclear spread will' vanish ; plus a further possibility that it 
will carry with it into limbo all prospect of getting the arms 
race imder control. 

On the face of things, then, there might appear to be comfort 
and promise in two of last week’s events. On September 
23rd Mr Gromyko presented a draft resolution in which the 
Assembly would ask all states to refrain from any action that 
might hamper the concluding of a non-proliferation treaty. 
Next day, the American delegation in New York not merely 
welcomed this draft, but offered to co-sponsor it. Unfortun¬ 
ately, the reality behind this show of goodwill and unity is 
continuing deadlock. Mr Gromyko’s proposal, as his accom¬ 
panying speech made only too clear, was just one more move 
in the Russian attempt to brand the Nato allies' nuclear 
arrangements as incompatible with non-proliferation. Mr 
Nabrit's prompt offer of American support for the draft resolu¬ 
tion reflected the argument that Mr Dean Rusk had patiently 
repeat^, for the umpteenth time, on September i6th: the 
argument that it is not true to say that Nato nuclear arrange¬ 
ments, or the possibilities of these arrangements, stand in the 
way of a non-proliferation treaty. . •. We really do believe in 
non-proliferation. . . 

The immediate background of these exchanges was one of 
far-flung and complex activity on various diplomatic fronts. 
In Vienna on September 22nd, at the International Atomic 
Energy Agency's annual conference, the Poles and Czechs 
offered to let the agency inspect their nuclear installations if 
west Germany would do the same. The German delegate's 
response was to recall that bis country had long ago not only 
formally promised not to produce nuclear arms on its own 
territory, but also placed it% non-military nuclear activities 
under ffie international supervision of the European atomic 
community, Euratom.' Next day, while Mr Gromyko had his 


It may bt that in such co-operation, rather than in unilateral 
cuts in Rhine Army, lies the real solution to Britain's dilemma. 
The development of new bases in the Indian Ocean will have 
to be an Anglo-American venture. Some kind of Nato defence 
payments union could relieve Britain’s balance-of-paymcnts 
problem in Europe. Behind the present search for economies 
and the bad-tempered negotiations with allies lies another 
problem, the very nature of modern weapons and modern 
strategy. Here is the other squeeze, which will still bedevil 
British defence planners when the present economic crisis 
is a bad memory. Unless this problem is faced, the same 
agonising reappraisal is liable to face British defence ministers 
throughout the 1970s. It is not the least of Mr Healey’s vir¬ 
tues as defence minister that he seems to be aware of a longer- 
term squeeze than that imposed by Mr Callaghan. 


No non-proliferation treaty is yet in sight, 
and none of the obstacles shows signs 
of budging 

say in New York, relevant events also occurred in Rome and 
Bonn. 

In Rome, the American, British, west German, Italian and 
Turkish defence ministers held their fourth and apparently 
final meeting as a Naio working group on nuclear planning 
and consultation. Mr McNamara, Mr Healey, Herr von Hassel 
and their colleagues were able to agree on “a framework of 
permanent arrangements for nuclear planning in Nato ” wTiich 
will now go before a special icn-powcr committee and then 
to the alliance's full council of ministers in December. It is 
generally understood that the proposed permanent arrange¬ 
ments would provide the Germans with a respectable con¬ 
sultative role in the nuclear defence of the alliance, primarily 
through their participation in a small ministerial group very 
similar to that which met in Rome last week. It is also very 
widely believed that, despite continuing official di.sclaimers, 
the reaching of agreement about this new system signals the 
elimination of all further discussion of “hardware solutions” 
—that is, plans for physical sharing of nuclear forces among 
the allies, such as the multilateral and Atlantic nuclear force 
projects (MLF and ANF). Somewhat less widely, it has been 
hoped that, as and when the Russians see this development as 
an accomplished fact, they will stop denouncing the American 
draft non-proliferation treaty on the ground that it would allow 
German “ access ” to nuclear arms, and will join in a process 
of what President Johnson calls “ mutual compromise ” that 
would permit the conclusion of a treaty. 

But Mr Gromyko’s speech on September 23rd was as un¬ 
compromising in this respect as all other recent Soviet utter¬ 
ances have been. Nor was there any sign of a change in the 
west German government's position in the declarations made 
in Bonn, also on the 23rd, by its foreign minister. Herr 
Schrikler rejected the case for a non-proliferation treaty pre¬ 
sented in the Bundestag by the Social Democratic opposition 
—who on this occasion enjoyed some open ^fupport from 
the Free Democrats, the junior partners in Herr Erhard’s 
coalition government. He insisted that the consultation 
system now envisaged would not be enough to provide the 
“ satisfactory solution of the problem of nuclear security in 
the alliance,” without which the west German government 
could not adhere to a non-proliferation treaty. 

These statements must have disposed of any last flickering 
expectations that anything new on the nuclear issue might 
emerge from the Washington talks on September 26th and 
27th between Mr Johnson and the German chancellor (whom 
Herr Schrbder accompanied). In the event, the problem seems 
to have been pushed aside so firmly in these talks that it was 
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not even an dement contributing to the dday in agreeing on 
the joint communique. Mr Johnson’s motives in going easy 
on the nuclear issue at this stage must have included his 
awareness that Herr Erhard’s domestic political position had 
been visibly weakened by recent events in Germany. But he 
must equally be aware that, in Washington as elsewhere, lively 
controversy now rages over what the Germans’ real feelings 
about nuclear arms are. The fact that only 45 members out 
of the Bundestag’s 499 bothered to attend the debate on the 
23rd may be claimed as revealing evidence by those who 
question the belief that this issue is of paramount concern 
to Bonn politicians—^let alone to the people they represent. 
And Herr Erhard (who had been silent during the Bundestag 
debate) can have little wish to see west Germany exposed any 
longer to the charge of impeding the effort to halt the nuclear 
arms race ; particularly when it is clear that with the death of 
the MLF and ANF projects there are unlikely ever to be any 
actual joint allied forces for Germany to have a share in, 
and that the position the Bonn government is defending is 
now essentially a matter of status—the desire of the German 
government for equal standing with France and Britain, the 
European allies that already have nuclear arms. 

However, the argument that this was not the right moment 
to press Herr Erhard for a public modification of his policy 
is reinforced by the evidence about Russia’s continuing in¬ 
ability to offer any compromise from its side—and not only in 
regard to a non-proliferation treaty. The Russians’ position 
on this treaty remains quite unrealistic. They have themselves 
presented a draft that would not in fact debar an eventual 
European federation from possessing nuclear arms ; yet they 
denounce the Germans for wanting to keep a “ European ” 
option open. They insist !hat even consultation between allies 
about nuclear defence is impermissible. Yet they have not 
tried to explain how on earth a ban on consultation could be 
made effective ; nor have they hesitated to carry out large-scale 
military manoeuvres with their own allies, in which the use of 


Intelligence All Round 

W HEN people read this weekend of the retirement of the 
Director-General of Intelligence, most of them will 
assume that this is someone who has been in charge of all 
British intelligence, an overlord comparable in power and 
scope to Queen Elizabeth’s Walsingham 400 years ago. They 
wilt be wrong. Remarkable though the achievement of Sir 
Kenneth Strong has been, he has never been in charge of the 
whole field. For there is in fact no single intelligence service. 
His authority has been confined to what is now known as 
defence intelligence, which used to be split up into home, 
military, air, economic and scientific. For the present integra¬ 
tion, which was desirable for intellectual as well as adminis¬ 
trative reasons, a large share of the credit goes to Sir Kenneth. 
It was he who was able, with the help of one or two other 
senior officers, gradually to push and ease through the aboli¬ 
tion of distinctions between the three services which Lord 
Mountbatten initiated five years ago when he was Chief of 
the Defence Staff. Indeed, it is fair to say that it is only in 
intelligence matters that anything like genuine integration 
exists in the Ministry of Defence. In other circles of staff 
work the rivalries are as sharp, the service loyalties as intense 
as ever they were. 

But if top popple in Whitehall take a few minutes off to 
consider the sigmficance of this twenty years’ effon to move 
Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry intell^ence into a 
common service, with science and economics and topography 
adequately represented and the old fantastic overlappings 


nuclear arms was envisaged in such a way that consultation 
was clearly involved. 

Their objections about consultation may well, as American 
and other authorities have suggested, prove to be only bargain¬ 
ing counters, to be discarded in the last stages of negotiation. 
But there are many indications that they still dare not engage 
in serious negotiation with the Americans, on this or any other 
major question, because of their own trouble with China. 
They have prevailed, within the communist world, over 
China’s charges that the Soviet revisionists ” have betrayed 
the revolutionary cause by entering into collusion ” with the 
United States. Even so, they still seem fearful of being seen 
to agree with the Americans about anything—at least until 
their predicament over the Vietnam war is somehow eased. 
That is the only obvious interpretation to put on their sudden 
backtracking in the negotiations for a treaty to regulate space 
activities and keep nuclear and other arms out of the orbits 
and off the moon. The new demands they have raised in 
these talks, after months of encouraging progress, and their 
blankly negative reaction to each American compromise pro¬ 
posal, strengthen the suspicion that they do not yet feel free 
to put their signature to any agreement at all. 

The world at large, then, seems confronted on the one band 
with a German government that (at least for the time being) 
dares not sign away a hypothetical claim to a due share in a 
remote future possibility, and a Russian one whose wrists are 
so paralysed by the Chinese dragon’s bite that it cannot (at 
least for the time being) sign anything. Had we but world 
enough and time. . . . But unfortunately the threat of nuclear 
proliferation does not leave us much more time. The projected 
treaty is in itself only one part of the complex of measures 
that need to be taken to head off the spread of nuclear arms 
across the world. And the need is becoming more and more 
urgent as technological advances open the doors of the nuclear 
club to nations that only recently could not have hoped to 
enter. 


The domestic civil service needs to take a leaf 
out of the Ministry of Defence's book 

removed, they would be wise to look all round the circle. 
Should what has happened in the defence segment happen 
elsewhere? Is the function of intelligence properly under¬ 
stood outside the Ministry of Defence and portions of the 
Treasury? Is any distinction made in the minds of ministers 
and senior civil servants between information pure and simple, 
research as conducted by scholars (cither within the civil 
service or outside) and intelligence—that is to say, graded and 
sifted information interpreted for the purposes of a projected 
or expected operation ? Is anyone in the public service—out¬ 
side the specialists of defence—^trained in the methods and 
techniques of intelligence? The miscalculations and errors 
chat are still made suggest that the answer is No. 

This use of the word intelligence is still pretty unfamiliar. 
For reasons that everyone is supposed to understand, White¬ 
hall thinks it wise not to draw too much public attention to 
the w'ord or to the activity. Because some of its methods are 
secret—and, of course, most of its results—it is held that 
everything should be secret; with the curious result chat the 
obsolete names of our security service and secret inteUigence 
service (MI5 and MI6) enjoy in the western world an akaost 
music-hall notoriety second only to that of the American CIA. 
The mystery surrounding the work has concealed from all 
but initiates the fact that there is much to be learnt from its 
methods of collecting, organising and interpreting information. 

Take an example from a civil department. It might have 
been thought that the Home Office, having ultimate 
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tespomibility for security (for which, incidentaDy, Mr George 
Wigg constitutionally has none), would have been fully aware 
of & importance accurate, current inteltigence about 
cdoured immigration. Denied some of the facts it needed 
by the kind of questions asked, or not asked, in the census and 
m death and birth certificates, it was unable to inform 
ministers accurately about the size and future of the problem 
when it attracted urgent and emotional public discussion. 
That was, perhaps, pardonable ten years ago. But when Mr 
Mark Bonham-Carter took charge of his Race Relations Board 
last February, he found that be had been provided neither 
with the funds nor the staff to collect intcMigcnce. The need 
had just not been thought of. 

But this, it will be said, is just research under a new name. 
Why use the word intelligence to describe research, which is 
flourishing and which is gradually asserting its claim to 
influence policy-making in government? Intelligence, after 
all, meant news a hundred years ago—and no more. Now it 
has all kinds of overtones of surreptitious methods and skull- 
doggeiy. The answer is, of course, that this picture of intel- 
Kgeim was discarded for ever during the war. Except in the 
special field of counter-espionage, which has its own standards 
of behaviour, most what the fiction writers purvey is years 
out of date ; it is just John Buchan matured in the wood. 

Modern intelligence has to do with the painstaking collec¬ 
tion and analysis of fact, the exercise of judgment and clear 


and quick presentation. It is not simply what serious 
journalists would always produce if they had time: it is some¬ 
thing more rigorous, continuous and above all operational— 
that is to say, related to something that somebody wants to do 
or may be forced to do. 

The point to be made now is quite simply that what has 
been done in defence intelligence should be studied by some¬ 
one with an eye that can look over the whole of Whitehall. 
There is a case for providing all home ministries with a 
common intelligence service; for offering a career in intel¬ 
ligence to first-class talent which is not attracted by adminis- 
trarive duties ; for building up a class of trained intelligence 
officers, women as well as men, interchangeable between 
departments—even with defence and the police—and for 
giving them the chance to rise to the top of the civil service. 

The associations of the word intelligence might even be 
valuable; most ministers would talk more proudly and take 
more notice of “my intelligence adviser” than of “my 
research department.” Such an addition to Whitehall''s 
resources would not cramp the style, say, of the Central 
Statistical Oflke or of the S^ial Survey which provides excel¬ 
lent intelligence service of a broad and long-term kind. What 
the modem minister and his permanent under-secretary need 
is the kind of personal, speedy, operational intelligence service 
that Major-General Strong once organised for General 
Eisenhower. 


COMMENTARY 


A turning point 

Herr Erhard’s visit to Mr Johnson this week 
(see page 25) has been one of the most 
important meetings between a west German 
chancellor and an American president since 
the war. The tough discussion on German 
payments to cover the American army's 
foreign exchange costs in Germany has 
stown the limits of the concessions the two 
governments are now ready to make to one 
another. The Americans have insisced that 
they will have to cut their forc^ in Europe 
if me Germans fail to meet their obligtibn 
to place £480 mOlion of orders for inuitary 
equipment in America for the two years 
endi^ next June, with even larger biDa to 
follow later. The Gennans have made it 
plain that they will not foot similar bflh 
Ogam, diat ater 1967 they will cut paymenta 
hf oboQt half, diat they acc^ the 
preset of an American cutdowo. 

Tms can obviously be justified militarily 
if one deckles to ju^y it. The tripartite 
American-German-British committee Mr 
Johnaon and Herr EHiard have agreed to 
set up to review Nato'k strategy and mtHtary 
needs will doubtless do just that. Butsome^ 
has dianged in Americao^Geeman 
lebnoiia. Hkheno each was the privileged 
of the other, with a mtituu idknoe 
whkfa never existed between Britain and 
Gcimaiqr and, sinoe General de GauMe 
came to power, has gradually ceased to 


txist between Germany and France. But 
now the Germans have discovered that for 
President Johnson the American balance of 
payments and Vietnam are at least as im¬ 
portant as America’s old top priority, west 
Germany. And the Amencans have dis¬ 
covered that the Germans are ready to put 
less emphasis on military security and seek 
their own rood to reunification and a detente 
with eastern Europe. The loosening of 
western tics, visible in the French defection 
from Nato and the British and Belgian 
threats to cut their forces in Germany, has 
spread to America and Germany too. 

The meeting produced no change in the 
two powers’ positions on Germany’s 
right to join in a collective Auntie or Euro¬ 
pean nuclear force (see “Nuclear Non- 
Treaty ? ” on page 18). But these posidons 
were less upheld than leh untested, for 
Wai^gton has little bdiri in Rn^n 
readiness to sign a non-proliferation agree¬ 
ment now. The decisioii to enlarge co¬ 
operation on space programmes comes of 
the American budgets^ restrictions which 
prevent die sden£ts uom doing all they 
would like and the eagerness of German in¬ 
dustry to provide some of the missing com¬ 
ponent in order to benefit from the new 
tedmot^ies. llie co-operation could be 
extended to other European countries, in- 
chidmg Britain. 

The impaa on Genoany of the aobile 
shift in American^jerman idadani shown 
by the approach work and outcome to the 


negotiations is likely to be considerable. It is 
likely to confirm the Germans* growing em¬ 
phasis on national aims, especially reunifica¬ 
tion, a$ well as the already fading hopes that 
western integration, European or Atlantic, 
could contribute to this. This gives the 
Russians more diplomatic opportunities, if 
they are ready to take the risks of a reunified 
Germany. But, if they are not, it is ha^ 
to foretell whether the new context will 
help to lead to resignation in Gemumy 
about the limits of German diplomacy, 
or encourage a growth of nationaJism 
caused by frustration. 


Talking turkey 

“ Time is running out,” said the Commoo- 
wealtfa Secretary at his press^xmference in 
Salisbury on Wednesday, the last dty of his 
oinesiay stay in Rhod^. Mr Bowden 
made it dear, however, that the Govcn>> 
inent’s timetable still leaves Mr Ian Smith 
and his colleagues several weeks in which 
to think again, and that the essential ques¬ 
tion was whether this remaining “ time for 
rel^tioii “ would bring them to accept the 
newly rciteiated Brimh prindplea for a 
setdemenu and make a start with translating 
than into practice. It» most wdihahr that 
there waaeve^any thought in Mr Bowden’a 
mind, or in Mr Wilson's, that the long dead- 
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lock could actually be broken during this 
ministerial visit to Rhodesia. Last week's 
wave of rather wishful speculation about 
immediate progress was presumably set off 
partly by Mr Smith's characteristically 
buoyant claim, addressed to his followers 
at their Bulawayo congress, about “ the 
end ’* being in sight—a remark that also set 
off a short-lived burst of euphoria in the 
City ; partly by Mr Maudling’s murmur- 
ings» from his front-row scat at the Salisbury 
show, about the differences not being too 
great to prevent a settlement being reached ; 
and partly by the familiar tendency for 
rumour to feed on a situation in which 
discretion is being rather painfully 
maintained. ■ 

To describe the mission of Mr Bowden 
and Sir Hlwyn Jones as a failure can thus 
be distinctly misleading. Their basic charge 
was to bring home to Mr Smith and his 
colleagues the full reality of the evolving 
situation, and to expound the same hard 
facts to as many other Rhodesians as they 
were able to reach. This task was surely 
worth the two ministers’ time, in the con¬ 
text of the present ominous trend of events. 
If, no later than next month, the Govern- 
meni must face the thoroughly unpleasing 
business of tightening the sanctions system 
to a degree that must inevitably mean a 
more direct confrontation with South Africa, 
it is essential that it should have first made 
.sure that no misunderstanding about its 
intentions lingered in the minds of Mr 
Smith and his associates. lie question 
that remains is whether the same truths 
are now being laid before Mr Vorstcr and 
his government. I^ this the time for a 
ministerial visit, in Mr Maudling's wake, to 
South x^frica ? 


Deep freeze 

Although leaders from both sides of in¬ 
dustry seem to have enjoyed themselves 
at Mr Wilson’s one-day productivity con¬ 
ference (see page 63), the general temper 
of economic news this week has remained 
pretty bleak. The (lovernmcnt has 21 days 
in which to make its mind up on whether 
to activate the compulsory provisions 
under Part IV of the Prices and Incomes 
Act, partly or wholly, in order to protect 
employers from being sued for obeying 
government policy—now that Mr. Clive 
Jenkins of Asset has won his first case 
in a county court. But Mr Stewart's 
reluctance to do this has been buttressed 
by a new horror: it is becoming steadily 
more apparent that many of the clauses 
ill Part IV have been very badly drafted, 
and various anomalies in them may make 
the Department of Economic Affairs look 
pretty foolish once these clauses arc part 
of the effective law of the land. Mr Stewart 
has not carved out an image of ruthless 
efficiency this week by intimating that the 
only two sorts of wage rise allowed in the 
six months from next January should be 
those in productivity agreements ” and 
those for “ low-paid workers ” ; this is a 
politically chosen mixture, leaving the needs 
tor effective redeployment out ^ account. 


The Trades Union Congress says that its 
own vetting committee should have the 
main voice in deciding who falls into these 
two categories, which would make them 
a farce. 

Meanwhile, the voluntary freeze still 
seerfis to be being accepted with astonishing 
equanimity ; there have been no strikes by 
any large groups of workers whose promised 
wage increases have been rolled back. 
What is happening, however, is that many 
local union meetings are announcing their 
refusal to co-operate in increasing produc¬ 
tivity ; and employers almost everywhere 
arc too meekly accepting this as something 
which they regard as irresistible. The big¬ 
gest headlines have been caught by the news 
that “ Britain's most modern coal mine ” in 
Nottinghamshire, which has already been 
kept out of production for nearly a year, 
will continue to be kept out of production, 
although miners on the spot want to work 
it, because the miners' union at county 
level objects to workers in it having better 
conditions than those elsewhere. It really 
is the duty of a nationalised industry like 
the Coal Board to fight against this sort of 
dictation, even if it means standing up to 
the risk of an official strike. 

The redundancies at the British Motor 
Corporation, it was announced this week, 
will amount to between 10 and 11 per cent 
of the labour force ; the cutback in pro¬ 
duction projected for the year ahead is 
greater than this, so the productivity of 
those who remain will presumably go down 
—which makes some of the talk about this 
“ move to greater efficiency ” sound rather 
odd, unless the unions are right in suspect¬ 
ing that there arc more redundancies to 
come. In a sizeable part of the Midlands 
motor industry productivity during the 
second half of this week has been nought, 
because the B.MC plant ar Longbridge has 
been closed by a strike of 650 delivery 
drivers, after an announcement by the 
delivery agent that 330 of them had become 
redundant. One can sympathise with the 
numbing sense of shock in any organisation 
when more than half the men lose their 
jobs ; but many of the troubles in the 
delivery business have ari.sen from over- 
padding of payrolls through submission to 
union militancy in the past. Meanwhile, 
25,000 other workers have been thrust 
into temporary unemployment this week, 
because it is still regarded as quite incon¬ 
ceivable in Britain that a handful of them 
could be asked if they would prefer to strike- 
break, by temporarily moving some of the 
log-jam of cars out of the factories* over¬ 
crowded parks. 

Telling Ted 

The sight of the Tory party in transition 
must be a bit unnerving to the older hands. 
Only four years ago the annual party con¬ 
ference seemed immutable. The party leader 
never came near the place until it was all 
over. He then descended from Olympus 
to speak at tedious length to a special mass 
meeting. The change began at Blackpool 
three years ap, when the leadership was 
hawked round the corridors of the Imperial 


Hotel. Now, back at Blackpool in two 
weeks’ time, the leader will not only be sit¬ 
ting right through the conference, but will 
actually answer a critical debate, just like 
any Labour leader. 

Mr Heath will be replying to a number 
of resolutions complaining that the Opposi¬ 
tion has not been rough enough with Mr 
Wilson. The constituencies want to see the 
party “ more aggressive, ruthless and 
tenacious,” “ more vigorous and deter¬ 
mined,” "‘more dynamic,” “more forth¬ 
right.” Only one or two resolutions imply 
criticism of Mr Heath personally, but as the 
leader he must obviously carry the can if 
there really is anything wrong with the 
Opposition. The critics, however, arc three 
months out of date. 

The turning point was July 20th. In the 
last month of the parliamentary term, a 
more confident Mr Heath made three effec¬ 
tive speeches on the trot, and the Opposi¬ 
tion as a whole looked much better directed. 
Up to then, they were still worried by their 
own record in office ; from that moment 
on they had Mr Wilson’s crisis to play with. 
Mr Heath’s new assurance was seen on 
Wednesday night, when he risked using a 
party political broadcast to take on some 
genuinely awkward questioning. 

But the rank-and-file critics have still got 
a point. The Tories have, after all, lost 
100 parliamentary seats in under two years, 
and for a party accustomed to power that 
takes some swallowing. The critics arc 
wTong in asking Mr Heath to make more 
noise but they could fairly ask him to be 
more precise. This is where this year’s 
conference could be useful: prodding the 
leadership to spell out some of its more 
central policy ideas. 

What's the policy ? 

In one way Mr Heath should find the Tory 
agenda rather encouraging. Of 534 resolu¬ 
tions, only five deal with immigration, only 
four specifically call for the return of hang¬ 
ing and not one opposes Britain's entry into 
the common market. There may still be a 
nasty debate on crime, but the disappearance 
of the anti-markctccrs is remarkable. Even 
allowing for Europe not being a particularly 
live issue, it cannot be pure coincidence that 
this is the policy on which Mr Heath him¬ 
self has taken the firmest stand. The right 
will clearly put up a fight over Rhodesia, 
but the leadership hopes that Mr Wilson's 
semi-ultimatum to Mr Smith gives them 
something they can rally all sections of the 
party against, and anyway Mr Maudling 
will be on hand, straight back from his visit 
to southern Africa. 

The most critical test for the leadership 
will be in the debates on taxation and the 
economy. Taxation has drawn more resolu¬ 
tions than anything else (63), but denuncia¬ 
tions of the selective employment tax and 
demands for tax cuts do not in themselves 
add up to a poHcy, while the resolution 
picked for the economic debate begs more 
questions than it answers. It argues that an 
economic policy based on prices and in¬ 
comes restraint alone is bound to fail and 
calls for tax incentives and trade union 
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reform. These ire propositions so vague 
tl^t both the Pow^tes and the semi¬ 
planners could acccM them. The Govern¬ 
ments policy may ^ve defects^ but it is 
there for all to sec. What is the Tory 
alternative ? 


A prod in time 

The prospect of having to live for years and 
years outside a locked and bolted European 
common market is beginning to tell on some 
of the aspirants to membership. Mr 
Grimond cast doubt on one more article of 
Liberal faith at his party’s conference in 
Brighton on September 24th by wondering 
lAethcr “ we nmynot have to look at s^e 
alternative contingency plan ” if entry into 
&rope finally ^oves impossible. And the 
atrab is tdUng in Denmark too. In a sin^e 
week Denmark’s minister of economics, Mr 
Ivar N0rffaard, its new trade minister, Mr 
Tyge Dahlgaard, and the prime minister, 
Mr Jens Otto Krag, hive all played varia¬ 
tions 00 the same theme. They have said 
that Denmark might uy to enter the com¬ 
mon market without Britain-^if the Swedes 
and Norwegians would keep it company. 

It is true that Swedish industry is keen 
CO get in on the right side of the common 
market’s tariff wall, and Swedish politicians, 
who now tend to play down the common 
market's political aims, are less worried than 
they used to be by the impact of member- 
•hip 00 Sweden’s neutrality. Yet there is 
•till little evidence that the Swedish and 
Norwegian governments are willing to try 
their luck in the common market without 
Britain. Their Danish colleagues know this. 
They are therefore^ exchanging one major 
obstacle to Danish entry into the common 
narket for another scarcely less large. 

One reason for this ambiguous posture of 
•rdent caution is Danish internal politics. 
The minority Social Democrat government 


EOREIGN REPORT 

Each v\^aek The Economist rets out to 
analyse tha causes of what is happening, 
and to pick out the pattern in the week's 
•vents. It keeps an unusually large corps of 
foreign affairs writers, in London and 
abroad; but some stories produced by the 
paper's foreign department cannot bo pub- 
Eshed in The Economist itself. Instead, 
they appear in a separate, confidential 
bulletin published each week and called 
Foreign Report 

Such stories are of two kinds. There is the 
information that reaches The Economist on 
a confidential basis, and therefore can be 
passed on only to readers willing to respect 
die confidential nature of Foreign Report. 
And there is the article that builds upon 
what appears at first sight to be a minor, 
but pivotal, event that could lead to major 
changes in different parts of the world. 
In this kind ol forecast Foreign Report has 
a record of often being startlingly right. 

Please write for fuH deielleto: The Subscription 
Meneger. Foreign Report Tlie Economist 
26 St James's Street London SW1 

The Annual subscription rate (48 IssuesI veriee 
bet w ee n Sdteiti £1 3 j 0.0 end Aeelralaeie €ta.2.0i 


wants to parry the demands of the opposi¬ 
tion Liberal Farmers’ party, who want to 
into the common market to halt the declme 
in Danish farm exports to Germany. 
Another reason is that the Danes seem to 
fed there may be an opportunity, with Mr 
George Brown at the Foreign Office, to prod 
the British govemroent into taking another 
crack at Europe. Tactically, that appears 
to be all there is to the Danish moves, par¬ 
ticularly as the Social Democrats are in 
better political shape than their Swedish 
and Norwegian counterparts and do not for 
the moment seem under serious pressure 
from the farmers’ party. All the same, the 
Danes* demonstration expresses their under¬ 
lying anxiety at the gatl^ring effects of ex- 
dusion from the common market. It has 
evoked enough interest in Scandinavia to 
suggest that even the Swedes might begin 
to fed doubts if the British government 
sticks to a lead-bottomed attitude of wait- 
and-aec after the worst of the sterling crisis 
is over. 


Mindless wireless 

There could be nothing sillier than the poli¬ 
tical decision to prosecute a '' pirate ” radio 
station on the ground that its directors 
** did unlawfully use apparatus for wireless 
telegraphy, namely a transmitter ” contrary 
to the 1949 Wireless Telegraphy Act, The 
station 1 ms been operating for a year. If 
the Government does not like it, why was 
it tolerated for so long? If the Government 
has powers to act against this station, it 
presumably has powers against several 
others; so why is Parliament’s lime to be 
wasted with a new Bill designed to make 
them even more illegal? The answer of 
course is that the Government has been 
scared to act against the ten pop pirate 
stations now operating from ships or forts 
around the coast of Britain until it can offer 
something to put in their place: and that 
may now be on its way. 

Commercial radio is going to prove a 
fruitful ground for political rows this winter. 
The argument is likdy to grow wildly con¬ 
fused, partly because Labor’s anti-pirate 
stand stems from a puritanism that the 
party’s managers will surely be too adroit 
to admit frankly, so that all sorts of sham 
reasons will be advanced for suppression ; 
and partly because various Tories and 
friends of Tories have got financial interests 
in rival commercial schemes that they, too, 
will wish to veil behind bogus arguments 
of principle. Enough newspapers have in¬ 
terests in commercial radio to befog the dis¬ 
cussion on that side too. 

So it will be important to have an aim 
in view. That aim ^ould be the creation of 
a legal framework within which it would be 
possible to establish, without subsidy, a 
large number of low-powered local radio 
transmitting stations. They should be free 
from contrd by any large numppoly interest, 
which means that they should not be run 
by chains of newspapm or by any ocher 
eoatn or fay die BBC (although they could 
buy a prepordon of their ougnit from such 
chains, whedier they sell news or entertain¬ 


ment tapes or whatever). The point of them 
would be to give people what they want, so 
their establishment, their continued exist- 
.ence and, where they are unpopular, their 
closure, should depend on whether they 
secure an audience; and the best way elf 
finding out whether they do secure an audi¬ 
ence, and pay their way, is for them to 
sell advertising time (subject to strict con¬ 
trols over duration and content). Are the 
nannies who govern us likely to allow this? 
On present evidence, no. 


Tshombe's chance ? 

Recent events in the Congo ha^e about 
them a familiar atmosphere of confusion. 
Basically, however, they may be inter¬ 
preted as a duel between President Mobutu 
and Mr Tsbombe, who is at present in 
exile, but not without resources, in Madrid. 
On September 25th President Mobutu 
scored a distinct success when Congolese 
government troops under the command of 
Colonel Bob Denard drove mutinous 
Katangan gendarmes out of Kisangani (late 
Stanleyville) where they had been since 
July. On the same day the Portuguese em¬ 
bassy in Kinshasa (late Leopoldville) was 
sacked and the chargd d’affaires beaten up 
in a demonstration apparently mounted 
jointly by Angolan exiles and Congolese 
convinced that Portugal has been backing 
Mr Tshombe’s return. The Congolese 
parliament has called for the breaking off 
of diplomatic relations with Portugal and 
for the closing of all foreign consulates, and 
the Congo has tabled a complaint with the 
UN Security Council that Portugal has 
allowed the training of Mr Tshombe’s 
mercenaries in Angola. Meanwhile in 
France a centre for the training of white 
mercenaries for service in the Congo has 
been found and broken up by the police. 
It is widely assumed to be connected with 
Mr Tshombe, though among those present 
was Mr Anicet Kashamura, who was once 
one of Mr Lumumba’s ministers. Mr 
Tshombe is now to be tried in his absence 
for treason; his former henchman, Mr 
Godefroid Munongo, has been removed 
from his governorship in South Katanga. 

All this shows that President Mobutu is 
well aware of the threat from Madrid and 
that, for the time being, he can rely on his 
own (largely French-speaking) white 
officers. On the other hand, the deteriora¬ 
tion of his relations with the Belgians and, 
to some extent, with the United States must 
be worrying him, and the recent visit of his 
foreign minister Mr Bombqfto to Brussels 
was seemingly prompted by the realisation 
that no Congolese government can fight 
everyone at once. One of President 
Mobutu’s motives in adopting an ostenta¬ 
tiously anti-Belgian policy has been a wish 
to acquire some of the appeal of Mr 
Lumumba (whom he helped to oust); but 
he is finding that his government is far too 
dependent on foreign aid and foreign 
soimers to behave for very long as it Iw 
been doing over the past months. It is this 
fact that could give Mr Tshombe—or 
another—his chance. 
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Why is the 
Institute of Export's 
Annual Dinner 


held at the 



MaFconi is advanced 
space commimicatien 


Connaught Rooms? 



Britain's first overseas civil satellite communication 
ground station is being built by Marconi on Ascension 
Island for Cable and Wireless Limited. Marconi is aiso 
supplying Britain's first three military space communica- 
tion stations. 

Marconi space capability Is based on long experience In 
all the elements required by communication systems via 
synchronous and random orbit satellites—computers for 
traffic handling and aerial directio 

and servo control systems, ultra high frequency trans¬ 
mitters and extremely sensitive receivers. Marconi has a 
lifelong experience in planning, designing, manufacturing. 
Installing and commissioning complete operational 
systems anywhere in the world. 


encyclopaedic 

Marconi 

Complete system planners, designers 
and makers of electronic equipment 
for space, radio, digital and naval 
communication; broadcasting and 
television; autonration; airadio; 
air traffic control and air defence; 
navteational aids^ Computers, 
components and microelectronics. 



Marconi Myriad computer—tha 
hoart of Moroonl apaco 
oommunleatlon syatama. 


The Marconi Company Limited 

AN ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Marconi House, Chelmefoid, Eksex 


uro/zM 


In December die Institute of Export entertained 600 guests, 
induding Ambassadors from some of our leading export matl»ts. 
The Guest of Honour was the Rt. Hon. Edward Heath, 

M.P. They chose the Connaught Rooms - as diey cb every year 
- because we stty true to our great tradition of banquetii^- 
wonderful food, wines, service and value for money. 

Whether your guests number eight or 1,000, you can be sure your 
function will be one you’ll look back on with pleasure and pride. 
Our 27 rooms form a superb setting for receptions, banquets, 
dances, reunions, private dinners and cocktail parties. For 
business exhibitions, conferences and trade shows we have every 
facility including closcd-circuit T.V., multilingual translation, 
film projectors and full Press and P.R. faci¬ 
lities. The Connaught Rooms are handy to 
the City and West End. \(Tiatever kind of 
function you’re planning, first write or 
phone for our 12-page colour brochure. 

It gives all the facts, induding 
examples of our reasonable charges. 

THE 

ROOMS 

GT. QUEEN STREET, W.Cs. HCNLBORN 7811 
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and family questions ^ith the minist^ of 
the interior. There would be an inner 
cabinet (composed of the chancellor, and 
the ministers for foreign afiairs> defence, 
economics, finance and the interior). There 
would also be a newly created minister to 
watbh economic trends, and five parliamen¬ 
tary state secretaries to represent over¬ 
worked ministers in the Bundestag. Herr 
Erhard will presumably now quickly make 
up his mind which recommendations should 
be accepted, and what new appointments 
should be made. 

It is but cold comfort to the chancellor 
that Herr Ulbricht has been received with 
some reserve in Jugoslavia (which recog¬ 
nised the east German regime in 1957). 
Jugoslavia is not wholly unmindful of the 
advantages deriving from continuing com¬ 
mercial association with west Germany. Yet 
if Herr Ulbricht’s visit has not notably en¬ 
hanced the east German state’s prestige, it 
certainly has not reduced it. Talk of reuni¬ 
fication is subdued these days in the west. 
A modest poster is being plastered on the 
hoardings this autumn: “Do not relax,” the 
message runs: “as before, letters, parcels 
and visits to the Zone.” 


France and America 

No love lost 
or needed 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

It is far from certain that President Johnson 
will cross the Atlantic next spring, and even 
more doubtful whether he would include 
France among the “ friends and allies ” to 
be visited on such a European tour. General 
de Gaulle, for his part, has no intention of 
going to the United States. Yet a Franco- 
American meeting at a high level will take 
place next week. M. Couve dc Murville, 
who addressed the UN General Assembly 
on Wednesday echoing the general’s mes¬ 
sage from Pnom Penh on Vietnam, left 
immediately afterwards for a brief journey 
to Canada, but is due in Washington this 
weekend. He will have talks with Mr Dean 
Rusk. He may also meet the President. 

The possible agenda for such talks reveals 
the uselessness of a Franco-American 
summit at this stage. The two governments 
can now agree on nothing except to 
disagree. They certainly cannot reach a 
common position on Vietnam since their 
views on this issue are diametrically 
opposed, despite the verbal similarity of 
their formulas about a pledge to evacuate 
troops. When General dc Gaulle tells the 
Americans to follow his Algerian example, 
he can only mean to negotiate with the 
insurgents and finally hand over to them. 
In any case, the French have been busy 
repeating recently that they see no scope 
for compromise, and therefore refuse to 
offer their good offices. 

There is no more room for give-and-take 
on the Atlantic problem. So far, the French 
seem to have emerged from the Nato crisis 
ifi a better position than their opponents 


expected. It now seems likely that French finance, M. Debr^, who on Tuesday 

troop will remain on German soil without delivered a vehement gaulJist attack against 

coming under Nato command. The price the gold exchange standard and attempts 
Paris had to pay was the recognition— ;o prop it up. The general himself now 
previously denied—that the Germans can takes an interest in the prosaic problems of 
always tell them to quit. The Nato Council world liquidity since he has grasped that 

may well be removed from the French this is one of the many fronts in his struggle 

capital, but this would be no blow aimed against the Americans. A.s he listens to 
at important French interests. The only M. Couve de Murville, President Johnson 
remaining deal that interests France would may well ponder how neutral, or neutralist, 

provide the French with allied radar facili- France is likely to become in the heat of 

ties in exchange for giving Nato over-flying this battle. The faithful Couve could not 
rights in France. But this is not a matter provide him with an answer even if he 
for top-level diplomatic bargaining. wanted. General de Gaulle probably did 

The French president is not in a yielding not know at the start, nor is he certain 
mood. This was confirmed by another now how far he may be driven by the logic 
Frenchman in Washington, the minister of of this contest. 


United Nations 

Fireworks under a cloud 

FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 

The opening fortnight of a United Nations the only obstacle in the way of a non- 
Ckneral Assembly session is like the first proliferation treaty ; and on September 14th 
spluttering minutes of a set-piece firework his negotiators had blocked the last stages 
display. There is hardly any knowing of drafting an outer space treaty with a 
where the big explosions will come from, sudden demand that amounted to insistence 
who will touch off what and whether the on their being granted tracking facilities all 
final pattern will mean anything. While over the world. In both cases the real 
it is already obvious that the black cloud reason was assumed (and by no one‘more 
of Vietnam will hang over the whole twenty- swiftly than American diplomats) to be 
first session which began on September Russian reluctance to conclude any pact, 
2orh, and p^apa end by dousing tht entire however worthwhile and urgent, with a 
show, it is too soon to know what will be country that has 310,000 troops on the 
the centrepiece of achievement and how other .side in Vietnam. More than that, 
modest a piece it may be. Decisive action Mr Gromyko introduced with maximum 
over South West Africa ? An irrevocable publicity two re.solutions calling for the 
stride into sanctions against Rhodesia ? A elimination of foreign military bases and for 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty, or a treaty proper implementation of the last 
on the peaceful uses of outer space ? A Assembly’s declaration on non-interven- 
C^hina vote that tips the balance towards tion ; both arc in fact simple censure 
Peking ? With only the first sparks flying, motions on American policies, particularly 
the audience is still guessing in the shadows, in south-east Asia. 

Mr Gromyko spoke for everyone on Sep- The reply of the United States and its 
tember 23rd when he said all international allies has been to face the Vietnam issue 
events had now to be viewed through the boldly, claim a flexible approach and launch 
prism of Vietnam. Even Mr Forbes Burn- their second peace offensive of the year, 

ham, of Guyana, talked of Vietnam when This one was more subtle than last 

he was supposed to be saying thank you for January’s. There was Mr Goldberg in the 
his country’s admission as the UN’s 118th Assembly putting challenging questions 
member. For the Russians Vietnam has which began “ Are you prepared ? ” tio 
meant holding back from any agreements Peking and Hanoi. And there were Presi- 
with the Americans which Pekmg could dent Marcos of the Philippines and the 
lambast. Mr Gromyko declared the foreign minister of Thailand vigorously pro- 

nuclear ambitions of west Germany were moting the idea of an Asian peace confer- 
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An announcement of major importance to the heavy engineering industry^ 


lOEWY AHD ROBERTSON 

JOIN fORGES 




Tho Loewy Engineering Co. Ltd., and W. M. A. Robertson and Co. Ltd., 
two of Britain's foremost engineering companies have now 
amalgamated to form the Loewy Robertson Engineering Company 
Limited, with headquarters at Bournemouth. 

The new Company will be one of the largest and best equipped 
designers and manufacturers in the field of heavy engineering and 
will offer the world's metal industry unrivalled research, 
development and manufacturing facilities, backed by the full 
resources of the multi-million Tube Investments group. 

Hot and cold rolling mills, Sendzimir mills, Hallden shears, hydraulic 
press plant, wire drawing machinery, tube making equipment, 
slab milling machines, process lines; 

LOEWY aOBERTSON ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 

BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND. 
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When the law (or expediency) says 'stop', lorries and limousines and buses and bulldozers and all 
the other vehicles equipped with these brake linings - stop. Easily. Subjected in development to 
conditions of heat and frequency of stops they would never meet in normal service, these friction 
materials have performance in reserve. Uke all the other products of Cape-abiiity at work in many 
fields - garage equipment and insulating materials, building products and high pressure hoses, 
marine fire protection materials, special fibres for filtration arid many more. In the motor, 
construction, shipping, insulation and general engineering industries. Cape-ability is arrothar way 
of saying guaHty and nUaMity. 



capeabiGty 

The Cape Asbestos Company Limited 

114 Park Street, London, W.1. GROsvenor 6022 

Cape Asbestos Fibres Limited Cape Insulation Limited Cape Building Products Limited Marinite Limited 
Small & Parkes Limited Kismet Limited Imperlal-Eastman (UK) Limited Capa Marina Propulsion Limited 
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Italy 

Communists in disarray 


cncc. The original conference project (in 
which Russia could have been included) 
seems now to have'been rather obscured 
by the niid<CX:tobcr meeting in Manila of 
the seven allies in the Vietnam war, which 
President Johnson will attend. This sug¬ 
gests the peace offensive is aimed more at 
impressing American voters than at winning 
support at the UN ; but even at the UN 
it has had effect. Confused speeches by 
Canada and the new leftish Guatemalan 
government showed that they want to 
believe the best of American intentions. U 
Thant himself remains firm in thinking 
Washington has further to move than Hanoi 
before his three preliminary conditions for 
peace talks are accepted. This disappoint¬ 
ment more than anything seems to be 
strengthening his decision to resign. 

With Vietnam uppermost, even the 
South West Africa issue is receiving the 
attention expected. Although this week 49 
African and Asian states sponsored a resolu¬ 
tion to take the mandate for this territory 
a way from South Africa and invest it in a 
I'niiod Nations authority which would 
name an early date for South West Africa's 
independence, this is no more than whist¬ 
ling for new winds of change. The plan 
is to persuade Rus.sia and the United Statc.s 
to be joint heads of this authority. Quite 
apart fnmi its unwillingness to partner the 
Americans in anything at present, Russia 
also wants to avoid involvement in 
‘‘ another ('.ongo ” (that is, an international 
operation under strong westef^i influence 
which could also undermine the general 
Russian stand on UN peace-keeping. So 
it has slipped out of the dilemma by saying 
the Organisation of African Unity, not the 
1 .jN, should take on the job. Supposing, 
which is far from certain, that the resolu¬ 
tion receives two-third.s support in the 
Assembly, the Americans, with eyes on 
Vietnam, and Britain, with Rhodesian pre¬ 
occupations, have no wish to give it teeth 
in the Security Council ; the South African 
delegate, Mr dc Villiers, broadlv hinted on 
Monday that that would mean South 
African withdrawal from the UN. 

While South West Africa is debated, 
Rhodesia waits and even Mr Kapwepwc, 
the Zambian foreign minister, conches that 
Mr Wilson has won himself breathing space 
until November. Nor has anyone really 
begun to canvass names for U Thant’s 
successor; nor to count heads carefully on 
the issue of seating Peking, although the 
speech on September 23rd by the Canadian 
foreign minister, Mr Paul Aiartin, helped 
nurture the persisting rumour that Presi¬ 
dent Johnson had asked him and Mr Pear¬ 
son at their August meeting to be ready 
to put up a two Chinas ” resolution in 
contrast to the perennial Albanian resolu¬ 
tion, which involves expelling Formosa. 

If the miracle happens and Vietnam peace 
talks begin before December there arc many 
pieces that can fall swiftly into place at the 
United Nations and show a pattern of 
achievement. Until then, the optimists 
have to point to Indonesia’s return to mem¬ 
bership, and the "picketing outside the 
building by a couple of Quebec revolution¬ 
aries on hungerstrike, to arg:ue that the 
United Nations is a flourishing basiness 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Signs of disarray in the ranks of Italian 
communism become more frequent as the 
unification of the other two left-wing parties 
—the Socialists and the Social Democrats— 
draws near. One indication of discord is 
the report, now more or less officially con¬ 
firmed, that the Communist party organ, 
Uniia, is to close its editorial and printing 
offices in Rome. The editor. Signor Mario 
Alicata, who is one of the three or four top 
names in the party, is to be relieved of his 
post and the paper will be edited and 
printed exclusively in Milan. There has 
also been a rumour that the supporting com¬ 
munist paper, Paese Sera, was to cede a 
large packet of its shares to a financial group 
as a prelude to changing the paper’s editor 
and policy. 

Solemn assurances have been made to 
the editorial staff that this will not happen 
and the paper has published a denial, but 
the mere existence of such a rumour shows 
a state of malaise in the communist press. 
Ii is true that other newspapers besides the 
communists’ are undergoing technological 
reorganisation. La Stampa and La Nazione 
are moving into new premises. There is 
also a marked change in the political out¬ 
look of the industrially owned press. These 
traditionally conservative papers arc clearly 
affected by the fact that some of the major 
Italian industries have important commit¬ 
ments in the Soviet Union and iJther com¬ 
munist countries. In fact, cast Europe has 
become the main field of expansion of 
Italian exports. This deprives the Italian 
Communist party of its role as a commercial 
intermediary. The consequent loss of 
revenue is another cause of the present 
difficulties of ihc communist press. 

While the rest of the press is becoming 
less anti-communist (or less anti-Russian» 
and appears not merely resigned bni recon¬ 
ciled to the pattern of left-centre govern¬ 
ment, the two communist papers have pur¬ 
sued divergent lines to a point at which 
Pa<*se Seta, whose job is to make party 
policy mtelligible and attractive to the 
general public, has criticised Unit a for its 
intransigent hostility to the new Socialists. 

The question of the attitude to be adopted 
towards the Socialists was debated at the 
Communist party congress a few months 
ago but no hard and fast ruling was laid 
down. Signor Amendola was in favour of 
friendliness and of supporting socialist 
measures with a view to setting up a sort 
of working alliance that could eventually 
develop into his projected “ greater left.” 
Against this. Signor Ingrao, who leads a 
left wing not to be confused with the ” pro- 
Chinese,” pleaded for diffidence towards the 
Socialists, with the intention, if necessary, 
of out-flanking them by an alliance with the 
disaffected Catholic left. Between these two 
extremes, Signor Alicata appeared to favour 
non-commitment to either policy, though 
recently be seems to have changed his mind. 

Non-commitment was also the line of the 


party secretary. Signor Long^ who is 
making a conspicuous effort to imitate the 
flexible Togliatti technique. But since the 
congress difficulties have arisen which make 
it difficult to continue this line. The idea 
of socialist unification is becoming increas¬ 
ingly popular. To oppose it openly can do 
the communist image no good except among 
the “ Chinese ” rel^ls. 

They are becoming a real headache for 
the party leader. The secret of Togliatti’s 
strategy was to fall in with the dominant 
group in the Kremlin, whichever that 
happened to be. Signor Longo would fain 
do the same, which means that he cannot 
make full use of the war in Vietnam for 
purposes of propaganda. No consistent 
anti-American demonstrations have been 
laid on by the party with the exception of a 
single all-night protest vigil in a Rome 
theatre. More recently Unita strongly 
criticised the suggestion put forward by M. 
Jcan-Paul Sartre and others that the Soviet 
Union should answer American escalation 
by bombing the Seventh Fleet. This 
extreme caution on the part of the leaders 
appears to confirm a feeling which is circu¬ 
lating in the party that there may after all 
be some sort of understanding between the 
Russians and the Americans over Vietnam. 

Signor Longo’s difficulties are compli¬ 
cated by the fact that, after the congress, 
the party lost some 5 per cent of its votes 
in southern Italy in the local elections last 
June. This is a serious drop at a time when 
the new Socialists are exercising an attrac¬ 
tion and with the regional elections in Sicily 
only six months ahead. 

Discontent in the south has been piling 
up and boiled over recently in Calabria, 
where Senator de Luca has been expelled 
from the party for criticising the timidity 
of the official line. The senator had ex¬ 
pressed hi.s opinion that the murder of a 
Calabrian trade unionist, Luigi Silipo, 
which occurred two years ago, was the do¬ 
ing of a party member. The implication is 
that Silipo was suppressed for political 
reasons, possibly for his too ardent defence 
of Mr Mao Tse-tung. 

But the south is not the only centre of 
“ Chinese ” revolt. The red * provinces 
of Emilia and Romagna are affected and 
there are points of insurrection in Lom¬ 
bardy. The party would undoubtedly find 
it easier to quell these disturbances if 
the tiny socialist party of proletarian 
unity ” were not there to blow on the coals. 
This intransigent ^oup of socialist 
ideologues stands theoretically to the left 
of the Communist party and outside its 
disciplinary reach, this being, in fact, the 
only issue on which they disagree. But 
though he might like to get rid of them by 
absorption. Signor Longo is probably in 
no mood to make the necessary concessions. 
The prospect is that the Communist party 
will play it cool until it sees what the real 
strength of the new unified Socialist party 
really is. 
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Sirring lasts 36$ days a year in CliHstian Dior*s 
Paris 6outique-Viva I’Airfaftip! 


You can nnd Paris in the Spring all through the 
year by visiting the Christian Dior Boutkiue. That’s 
because Christian Dior, like many other distin¬ 
guished clients throughout the world, uses Chrysler 
Aix'temp air-conditioning. 

This versatile range of equipment, comprising over 
3001 terns, offers complete dependability and efficient, 
continuous operation for installations of any size. 
In a single room, for instance, an Airtemp Room 
Unit gives a self-contained, pre-con trolled climate 
at the touch of a button. For larger installations 


Airtemp manufactures a range of packaged units 
and applied machinery and systems up to 8fi0 Ions 
capable of air-conditioning anything from a small 
house to a complete office block, hotel or depart¬ 
mental store. 

If you are thinking of putt ing in air-conditioning 
or replacing an old installation, see what Airtemp 
offers fir at. Remember, Airtemp is used by some of , 
the most famous companies in t.ho woi’ld including 
Alcan, Esso, Rolls-Royce. Swissair and, of course, 
Christian Dior. That leaves you. How' about it? 


CHRYSLER INTERNATIONAL S.A.. P.O. Box 317, 68 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.l, England 
Tel: KNIghtsbridge 6821 Cables: CISAL, LONDON 
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due this mootfa the biU fiiiany dme before 
ptrliament on Sepicmbet 24^1. It did far 
more than mereW eliminate Progressive 
candidates. It roKd that anyone seeking 
nomination would have to dedare that for 
three years he had not been a member of, 
or even associated with, any political party 
or discussion group chat had white mem¬ 
bers ; nor could he obtain help of any kind 
from any white person or organisadon with 
white members. 

The present four lepceaentatives were 
exempted, and, neatest touch of all, the 
minister ol the interior was empowered to 
exetfipt anyone else be chose. The bill 
outlawed all multiracial political organisa¬ 
tions and even prohibited political discus¬ 
sion across the colour line. Mr Alan Paton 
announced that the day the bill became law 
his Liberal party would disband rather than 
continue as an all-white outfit Opposition 
newspapers waded in with heavy attacks. 
In Joliaimesburg 800 citiaens marched in 
protest. Even some moderate Cape 
Nationalists, who profess a traditional con¬ 
cern for the lot of the Afrikaans-speaking 
Coloured people, were sufficiently distressed 
for the editor of Die to uner some 

regretful sighs. Then came the news chat 


iirfBeNaTioiiaL isfovr 

the faiO was to be withdrawn and sent to a 
select oommittee—quiddy followed by Mr 
Vorster’s assurance not only that an im¬ 
proved bill will be bade next year but that 
one of these days he wiQ aboBsh Cdoored 
parliamentary replantation altogether, as 
the Natianaiists dkf to the Cape Africans 
six yean aga Meanwhile, the term of office 
oi the four sitting members has again been 
extended. This is the penultiniate chapter 
in the long and sordid story of die Cape 
Coloured voters. For a hundred years tn^ 
voted on a common roll with the whites. 
In 19x0 this right was solenmly entrendied 
in the constitution. Thirty years later it 
was reaffirmed in the most pious terms by 
the founders of the present Nationalist 
party. Within a few years of gaining power 
in 1948 the Nationalists set about muti¬ 
lating these rights with a series of grotesque 
measures which included turning parlia¬ 
ment into a high court and finally enlarging 
and packing the senate. Now this. It is 
a piece of southern African history whkh 
weighs heavily on the minds of non-whites 
as they listen to British talk of independence 
for a white-controlled Rhodesia with con¬ 
stitutional guarantees of unimpeded political 
progress for the citizens of colour. 


India 

When the safety valve closes 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 

Although a western-educated elite sets great 
by secularism, religious antipathies 
flourish just below the surface in Indian 
society. All minorities are affected by this, 
but the Moslems more than others. This is 
partly because memories of Hindu-Moslem 
rivalry survive from the days before 
independence; partly because the conflict 
between India and Pakistan allows anti- 
Moslem sentiment to pass off as patriotism. 
Even people who should know better can 
be heard to ask whether it is wise to put 
Moslems in sensitive jobs in the police and 
the army. 

India's Moslems—there are 50 million of 
them—have to live with this situation. 
Their grievances about lack of equal 
economic oraortunity might have l^en 
sharper but for the fact that emigration to 
Pakistan has operated as a safety valve. 
Many of those with marketable talents have 
gone to Pakistan, and, until recently, the 
pull from there has been as strong as the 
push from India. Pakistan, with its smaller 
cadre of skilled people, had more opportuni¬ 
ties on offer. But its need for outsiders has 
progressively diminished with the growth 
of local talent, and now the safety valve is 
all but closed. This largely explains the 
recent signs of Moslem rcstiveness in India. 

Moslems do not constitute a compact 
enough group in any part of India 
to make it profitable for their leaders 
m adopt a purely Moslem platform. 

only cacewtjon b Malabar, on the coast 
of Kerala. This is the one area where the 
Moslem League survives as a political 


entity. Elsewhere Moslem leaders have 
thrown in their lot with the Congress party, 
partly because it was, when run by Mr 
Nehru, their safest haven, and partly 
because it made good sense to be on the 
winning side. 

But as the prestige of Congress has 
declined, some Moslem leaders are begin¬ 
ning to think in new terms. Most of them 
act from a mixture of modves, as was 
obviously the case with Professor Humayun 
Kabir, who resigned from Congress early 
last month after thirty years with the party. 
He knows that he no longer has luturc 
in the party because the local Congress 
bosses in West Bengal, his home state, have 
a down on him. Soon after Mr Nehru’s' 
death they tried to bully Mr Shastri into 
dropping Mr Kabir from the central cabinet 
(of which he had been a member for six 
years) but without success. Mrs Indira 
Gandhi proved more pliable. Giving in to 
their wishes, she sacked Mr Kabir as well 
as another ^ngali minister (a Hindu) who 
was equally out of fa\x>ur with the state 
caucus. 

This was eight months ago. Kabir waited 
a while to see if the political balance in New 
Delhi would change. When it did not, he 
decided to leave the party and to seek his 
fortunes in opposition. But even though 
Mr Kabir’s exn stems primarily from power 
politics, it does not diminish the relevance 
of the charges he is making on behalf of his 
community. X^tually the same points have 
been made in a report to the Congress party 
president by Mr Fdthruddin Ahmed, a 
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Moslem from Assam wba fumed Mrs 
Gandhi’s cabinet in place of die departed 
Mr Kabir. They are points diat almost any 
Moslem would mafce^ diough few but 
exiremista have done so in public. 

Both Mr Kabir and Mr Ahmed refer to 
the disquiet felt by Moslems because of the 
large-scale arrests made at the time of the 
India-Fskistan war a year ago. Both com¬ 
plain of the lack of equal q|mrtunlt3r in 
matters of employment, and or discrimina- 
tioii against Urdu, the language of northern 
Indian Moslems. They sm oomplaia of the 
government’s attempts to change the 
dharacter of Aligarh university, winch has 
a unique place in the hbtory of India’s 
Moslems. 

Any fiiir-minded Indian will agree that 
these grievances are valid. But he w 3 l be 
hard put to it to suggest what can be done 
about them. Innocent Mesfems living in sen¬ 
sitive areas did suff^er detention during the 
fighting last year, but there were others (like 
some ICndus on the other side) who un¬ 
doubtedly constituted a security risk. There 
is certainly some dhcrimination in employ¬ 
ment, but Moslems are not the only suffer¬ 
ers. Several linguistic minorities, all Hindu, 
make the same complaint. Again, an 
excuse for government intervention in 
Aligarh university affairs, intended 
ostensibly to give it a secular character, was 
provided by virulent politicking on the 
campus. 

Moslems would not have to worry too 
much about their problems, whidi time 
alone can solve, if they could be sure that 
India's leaders will be able to preserve the 
secular values which they swear by today. 
But, as Moslems as well as others can see, 
the western-educated urban 6Iite is losing its 
place at the top to a new generation of 
earthy leaders whose roots are indigenous 
and rural, lliis change is taking place as 
much in the Congress as in the communist 
party, and it is hastened in both by adult 
suffrage. 



Moslems pray in Delhi 
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Chad and Sudan 

Frontier-raiding 



The last few weeks have seen an exchange of 
mutual accusations between two African 
states, Chad and the Sudan. According 
to the Sudanese version of events, on Sep¬ 
tember iith an attack was made by a Chad 
force of 160 men upon a Sudanese village ; 
three villagers were killed and seven 
wounded. To Khartoum’s protest the 
government of Chad replied by accusing the 
Sudanese of having attacked a village in the 
canton of Gaouran near the frontier on 
September 6th. In a note sent to the Chad 
government on September 13th the 
Sudanese stated their intention of ‘^counter¬ 
attacking ” if there were any more incursions 
across the frontier, and the Sudanese 
ambassador in Addis Ababa has been asked 
to raise the matter with the Organisation of 
African Unity. For their part, the Chad 
authorities had already decided on August 
24th to close the Sudanese frontier and to 
limit the movements of Sudanese residents 
in Chad to five kilometres from their homes. 

These incidents seem to indicate that the 
agreements reached between Chad and the 
Sudan at the end of 1965 are now definitely 
in abeyance. For some time the Chad pro¬ 
vince of Ouaddai near the Sudanese frontier 
has been troubled by armed bands—mostly 
composed of Arabic-speaking refugees from 
Chad in the, Sudan—which seem to have 
received some encouragement in Khartoum. 
The population of Chad is sharply divided 
into two ethnic groups: the Arabic-speak¬ 
ing nomad and sedentary populations of the 
north and east and the Saras of the souUi. 
It is froQi the latter that President Tom- 
balbaye’s government and administration is 
composed—a fact that is bitterly resented 
by the northerners, as was shown by the 
massacre at Mangalmc (350 miles east of 
Fort Lamy) in October last year. At 
that time a number of Moslems were 
anested and accused of plotting to over¬ 
throw the fcgmgkc^^ 

For the Chad jfMirnment the problem is 
dfflicalt Ab&be, the principal centre in 
the east of the country, is eUt off from Fort 
Lamy, except to airi lor seme n^ months 
of die year. The Chad anw donsiscs of 
900 men aided by a French military mission 
and backed by a French presence of about 


a thousand troops stationed at Fort Lamv. 
This is little enough to repel guerrilla 
attacks along a vast frontier and mounted 
with backing from a neighbour whose armed 
forces are approximately twenty times as 
big. Cairo radio has been busy for some 
time appealing to the Arab populations of 
Chad not to accept the black colonialist rule 
of the Saras, and President Tombalbayc’s 
policy inwards the Arabs has not been 
exactly conciliatory. It looks as if Chad will 
have to rely on French support to keep the 
northern problem quiescent—always sup¬ 
posing that President de Gaulle wishes to 
make the effort involved in keeping the geo¬ 
graphical monstrosity of Chad in existence 
as a unitary state. 


Spain 

Priests, prelates 
and clergymans 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 


overthrew the Republic, the agreement was 
cancelled. The bishop of L6rida, an old- 
. school conservative, has charged the priests 
before an ecclesiastical tribunal with muck¬ 
raking and indiscipline. But their letter 
seems to have served its purpose: there is 
now talk of selling the land to the canons* 
tenants. 

There is a parallel here with the S^stago 
affair last summer. On June 25th, after a 
ivventy-year lawsuit, the Spanish supreme 
court confirmed the Count of Sasrago, near 
Saragossa, in his ownership of 41 square 
miles of land he had given to the village 
council of Sastap in 1931, under the Re¬ 
public, and claimed back when General 
Franco took over. But the subscauent up¬ 
roar was SO great that he was (driven, on 
July 13th, to announce he would give the 
land he had in theory regained to the 190 
peasants cultivating it. 

Pope Paul has heartened progressive 
Catholics with his recommendation that 
bishops aged 75 and over should resign. 
Nineteen Spanish prelates—one in four— 
and about 2,000 priests are above this age. 
The archbishop of Valencia and the bishops 
of Avila and the Canary islands have already 


The two gay, casually dressed Anglo-Irish announced their intention of accepting the 
bachelors who were having such a good Fope’s advice. Spanish democrats point 
time at the fiesta seemed a little embarrassed if other ageing prelates follow iheir 

when an English-speaking hotel receptionist example, the mfliicnce of the bishops who 
discovered from their passports that they ^igocd the famous collective letter m 
were priests. Suspiciously, he asked why support of Cjcneral Franco in 1937, and 
they were not wearing “ clergyman ” suits, transformed the civil war into a ‘ crusade, 
One of them replied: Wc do not wish removed from the Spanish 

be mistaken for Protestant pastors.” .^^-^io-Jt^rarchy. With the promotion of younger, 
They need not have worried. Duringm open-minded prelates, the outlook for 

last few weeks, scores of young SpaiM and democracy in tomorrow’s 

priests have followed the example of thdr ‘^pain will be brighter. 


French colleagues and taken to wearing 


English-style dog-collars and suits. The 


press, too, has followed the French example 
and adopted the word ” clergyman,” un¬ 
pronounceable though it is in most parts of 
Spain, to mean the garb rather than the 
man. The Catalans, who can pronounce it, 


Jugoslavia 

One step back 


have given els clergymans the slang mean¬ 
ing of mod clerics, with-it priests. For the 
fact that a few elderly bishops have banned 
the costume in their dioceses has made it 
yet another outward and visible sign of the 
current tug of inffuences within the Spanish 
church. 


After his two steps forward toward 
restricting the secret police and widen¬ 
ing intra party democracy, Marshal Tito 
took a step back from liberalisation last 
week. Mr Mihajlo Mihajlov, the young 
Zadar intellectual who has been con- 


Most of the older prelates are still dazed, 
and a little baffled, by the Vatican Council; 
and they tend to speak and act as if General 
Franco's regime were likely to be eternal. 
Recent Catholic agitation in Barcelona and 
elsewhere was a product of the desire of 
young priests and laymen to give the 
church a fresh, less compromised image. 
A similar desire appears to have animated 
the four priests who took the lid off the 
present L6rida “scandal.** 

In an open letter, the four priests alleged 
that twelve canons ot Lirida were preparing 
to sell 13 square miles of church lano, 
which already bring them an income of 7 
million pesetas (£42,000) a year, for 400 
million pesetas (£2.5 million); most of the 
830 peasant families who work the land 
would have to leave it. In 1936, during the 
Republican regime, the canons had agreed 
to sell the land to their peasants for one 
million pesetas; but when General Franco 


ducting a one-man crusade for freedom 
of expression in Jugoslavia, was sen¬ 
tenced to nine months* imprisonment for 
“ spreading false information ” aimed at 
provoking public unrest. Though he was 
acquitted on a second charge of publishing 
his articles in the West, he was also 
sentenced to serve three months of last 
year’s five-month suspended sentence and 
banned from publishing articles during his 
first year out of jail. 

Throughout the six - and - a - half - hour 
hearing on September 22nd, Mihajlov main¬ 
tained that he had done no more than write 
the truth and had no intention of violating 
Jugoslav law, which permits citizens* 
organisations and freedom of press and 
speech. He asserted that the Jugoslav press 
had written more strongly than he and that 
communist leaders had even used the same 
arguments, but “ when they do it, it is 
Continued on page 39 
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Wn to Geraumy any di^. 

And an anNmd GenmuQT the bst wagr. 


We can take you to Gennany from out Germany. We fly between So call a Pan Am Ti^avel Agent 
just about anywhere in the world. Bolin’s convenient Tempelhof Air- Or call os direct All the way to 
We’ll take you there from L<m- port and nine German cities: and'througli Gomany, you’ll have 
don. From New York and other Frankfurt, Hamburg, Hanover, a good fe^ng, flying ^ veiy best 
major cities in the U.& From the DUsseldorf, Cologne, Bonn, there is. 

Middle East From the Far East Munich, Stuttgart and Nuremburg. A nice thou^ in any country, 
and the Pacific. B^ond that we’re the only air- „ 

And piioe you’re there, you’ll linewithanallJ^, radar equipped WwloaiiiostcsipeneiicedtllBie 
find oswaiting to takeyoo through- 727 fleet flyihg within Germany. 
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There is a better way 
^^*to build a business, 
fishing, 

<%ave lives 






S' 



I The Hato Ray, a l&atory high rise building, is the 
largest and tallest steel-framed structure of this 
type in the Caribbean and one of the largest com¬ 
mercial complexes in Puerto Rico. The building 
contains approximately 1800 net tons of steel (1633 
M.T.) supplied and erected by United States Steel In¬ 
ternational, Ltd.* The building design utilizes "moment 
connections" to resist the effects of earthquakes and 
hurricanes. Steel was chosen because it could be 
erected faster and allow earlier occupancy, thereby re- 
ducingthe over-all buildingcostsby the interest savings. 



2 There's a new way to fish that harvests catches 
up to 30 times larger than normal. It was made 
possible by USS Amergraph Cable. The cable is 
designed both to tow the net and to locate the 
. fish. Inside the steel armoring are electrical conductors 
attached to sensing devices on the net. Depth readings 
are relayed through the cable to the boat, enabling com¬ 
mercial fishermen to set the net exactly where the fish 
are. We can supply a USS Amerqraph Cable construc¬ 
tion to do the toughest job you can think of... on land 
or at sea. Amemraph Is a trademark of United States Steel. 
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hatm it ••• and a tot mori. From the United States Steel international 
YV V iJaVC II companies you can get steel wMi practieaHy any known property, 
from the world's widest range of coated steels to the world’s iddest range of steel 
strengths... from soft, deepKirawing steels to super*strong maraging Steels used for space* 
age applications. You can get construction capability for everything from pre-engineered, 
pre*cut residentiai buildings to high rise steel buildings. You can get assistance on 
any steel problem from material selection to fabrication. Try us. Crril us in London 
or New York City, or contact any of our Commercial Representatives throughout the world. 



3 Here is a remarkable new kind of highway safety rail made possible by a product sold by the United 
States Steel international companies. The product is hot-rolled structural steel tubing. Set on the top of 
posts, the hollow rail is designed to deflect when it is struck by an out-of-control vehicle, slow the vehicle 
down as the impact Is absorbed, aHd redirect it at a shallow angle out of the path of following traffic. In the 
photographs, a demonstration car is smashed into the rail at 60 miles per hour (95.5 km/hr). There are many 
other interesting uses for hot-rolled structural steel tubing. Ask your United States Steel international company. 


United States Steel international 


ItailtMl SMm SM tatwwll«Ml (Nm Yoife), kw. 

Nmv VWii-100 Chureh St, Nww York, N. Y., U.S.A. 10008 
Lftfidwi—Qlgn HousY, micg. London S.W. 1, England 


*UiiNmI Slailw MmI liilMiiallWMl, tM. 

100 Church St, New VOrl^ N. Y., U.SA 10008 












CHaMmart Paul G«naoht« taffcs to a icustomdr in Madrid 

In Spain, too, 

you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 

choose to do business there’s a Chase Manhattan 
branch, representative, associate or correspondent 
bank to serve you. Wherever you live, wherever you 
trade; Chase Manhattan can help you. We ask for 
the opportunity. 

THB OHAW MANHATTAN BANK A 

National Assocrafton (1 Chat® Manhattan Plaza, N.Y.. N.Y. 10015 


From his Office at Calls de Alcala 32 in Madrid, Paul 
F. Genachte can advise you on any international busi¬ 
ness or trade transaction. 

His long experience with the peoples, economy and 
banking system of Spain enables him to get things 
done for you quickly and correctly. 

As a matter of fact, anywhere in the free world you 
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Conthiued from page 34 

considered critickm. When I do it, it is 

an offence against the criminal code.” 

The judge in the Zadar district court 
found Mihajlov guilty for having falsely 
described Jugoslav socialism as “ schizo* 
phrenic.” Yet 110 adjective seems more 
appropriate for the way the authorities have 
handled this case. First they tried ignoring 
Mihajlov, but he was too good as his own 
publicity agent to allow that. He was 
arrested but then his sentence was 
suspended. He was expelled from his post 
as a lecturer at Zadar university but then 
'his expulsion was ruled unconstitutional. 
Despite a series of open letters to Marshal 
Tito published in the foreign press, he was 
left alone until last month. Then a plan 
to start an independent political journal 
with several Zadar friends apparently 
pushed him over the line again. 

Last week’s trial looked like a standard 
communist affair with a claque of jeering 
metators and a judge who gave the defen¬ 
dant political lectures. Yet Mihailov was 
not given the maximum sentence of 29 
months and has been allowed to go free 
pending an appeal. And the disputed 
journal. Free Voice, may yet be permitted 
to go into print. 

Poland 

The West has its 
curtain too 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Polish trade officials recently succeeded in 
negotiating with the Russians a new set of 
pnee indices which give them a better deal 
m bilateral trade with the Soviet Union. 
Prices, both for Polish raw materials and 
industrial goods, were revised to bring them 
into line with prevailing world prices over 
the period 1961-64—^an important advance 
since the Soviet Union is Poland's principal 
trading partner ; it takes 36 per cent of its 
exports, including 50 per cent of alt ex¬ 
ported machinery and industrial equipment. 
Recent requests by the Russians that their 
partners in the Council for Mutual Econo¬ 
mic Aid (Coniccon) .should do something 
tangible to offset Russia's enormous invest¬ 
ment in expanding raw^ material production, 
particularly in central .\sia and Siberia, 
have not been pressed home. 

Poland. like any other Comecon country 
with anything of a competitive world stan¬ 
dard to sell, is chafing under the twin re¬ 
strictions of western tariff and quota 
barriers and the necessity of limiting the 
bulk of its business to its socialist partners. 
As a result it earns non-convertible roubles 
or other east European currency. In 
the committee for foreign economic co¬ 
operation, an adjunct of the Polish ministry 
of foreign affairs, it is admitted that the 
Comecon bank is not playing the full role 
the Poles would like. Its capital, they say, 
now totals many millions of roubles, some 
of it in gold and dollars, but the multi¬ 
lateral clearing scheme thev had honed for 
is still not functioning. In fact the bulk of 


Poland’s trade within Comecon is still con¬ 
ducted strictly on a bilateral basis. 

Poland believes that the Comecon orga¬ 
nisation has clearly defined usks to peifonn 
—co-ordination of^ economic planning, 
specialisation and division of responsibility 
—but that it is not intended as a fence to 
inhibit commercial relations. 'Fhere is a 
feeling that one of the original aims of 
Comecon, the rationalisation of raw 
material and industrial production between 
its eight members, has been frustrated by 
every member's anxiety to climb on the 
industrial bandwaggon where earnings are 
greater. 

With a high level of food exports, the 
Poles insist £cy are in a good position to 
co-operate with both the European com¬ 
mon market and the European Free Trade 
Association. They ctMnpIain of the refusal 
of west European and north American 
countries to remove not only strategic em¬ 
bargoes on goods which even the wildest 
imagination could no longer regard as 
strategic, but also the failure to extend 
most-favoured-natien treatment to them. 
Despite the last two decades of Polish his¬ 
tory, the Poles still feel pretty firmly 
that Poland rates c rather special rclation- 
.ship—if not with the whole western world, 
at least with Britain, France, Scandinavia 
and Canada. The number of chartered 
Canadian aircraft filled with ctnigrant Polec 
which roll up to the Warsaw airport lern i- 
nal, the number of ^ Canadian VIPs, 
is proof enough of IV’and's claims on that 
country. Recent cconcmic writings in Polish 
journals have devoted a lot of space^ to argu¬ 
ing that western countries retain these 
barriers against the communist world in the 
belief that it i.s impossible to conduct ordin¬ 
ary trade relations with planned societies. 
The authors say this pessimistic assumption 
is no longer true. 

Hongkong 


The rivals celebrate 


FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

Not surprisingly, Hongkong's communist 
preparations for celebration of the seven- 
tcentb anniversary of “ liberation day " on 
October 1st got off the mark sluggishly and 
self-consciously this week. There is the 
customary round of decadent cocktail par- 
tie.s. The decorations, bunting and gay 
lights for the Bank of China and other ccim- 
munisr buildings have been slower in taking 
shape. Fewer foreign ‘‘ friends ” have been 
invited to the formal gathering.s, a curtail¬ 
ment for w'hich many of the victims 
are devoutly grateful. 

The first ten days of October are always 
a little strained in Hongkong. The com¬ 
munists stage their celebrations on October 
Tst and the Nationalists go to town on 
October loth, the “ double tenth,’’ anniver¬ 
sary of the rebellion that overthrew the 
Manchu emperors in 191 1 . Some stores, 
restaurants and offices dioughtfully pay re¬ 
spects to both sides. According to legend 
mass-produced portraits of Mao Tse-tung 
are available with Chiang Kai-shek on the 


back. In practice, leaders of both camps 
tend to observe reciprocal restraint and 
courtesy, encouraged, it is true, by a special 
call-up of .security police for both days. 
This year there have been whispers that 
Naticmalist conspirators intend to foment 
violence by the cunning deployment of 
fake Red Guards during the ten days of 
celebration and countcr-celebration. This 
seems unlikely as the straugem would not 
be welcomed by most Chinese Nationalists 
here; but the authorities are prudently 
conducting public security exercises by riot 
police and a unit of Gurkhas. 

Although reticent the Chinese here— 
Nationalists and party-liners alike—are 
clearly confused, embarrassed and alarmed 
by the tumult and conflicting reports across 
the border. The communists—many of 
whom maintain discreet contact with the 
foreign devils in the colony—^have tended to 
withdraw since the cultural revolution 
began. Several of the more urbane pat^ 
representatives who like to exchange ot 
record views have suffered attadcs of illness 
or of additional work ” which have forced 
them to cancel social appointments during 
the past weeks. It is a reasonable assump¬ 
tion that some lc.iding party members com¬ 
fortably resident in the colony for several 
years arc now' uneasy about their personal 
future and their party lines of command. 
New China News Agency despatches have 
been arbitrarily withdrawn and replaced 
with petty revisions at least twice. Sophisti¬ 
cated non-communists are deeply mortified 
bv the reported excesses of the Red Guards, 
if for different reasons: as Chinese, quite 
simply they are ashamed. 

The number of normal Chinese visitors 
by rail from Hongkong to Qinton has 
dTop];>ed by more than half; it is suspected 
that there has been a similar drop in 
Chinese remittances through Hongkong to 
the mainland, which usually total about £so 
million a year. Hongkong Chinese wim 
relatives and friends in Shanghai have tem¬ 
porarily stopped writing letters there 
because they nave had no replies over the 
past six weeks—the customary warning that 
mail should be suspended. 

It seems, how'cver, that in south China 
the violence is abating. Chinese army 
guards who were reinforced along the 
colony's barbed wire frontier at the outset of 
the cultural revolution arc now back to nor¬ 
mal strength. Some of the hundred or more 
fishing vessels w'hich fled Canton’s Pearl 
river for a Hongkong anchorage when the 
Red Guards went on the ratnpage have gone 
hack. New deliveries of “ Hon^ong-style " 
suits and clothing which the Red Guard.s 
were pledged to put to the torch arc arriving 
from Canton tailors for sale in Hongkong’s 
two popular communist supermarkets. 
Regular supplies of Tsingtao beer, held up 
for some days when the railw'ay system was 
clogged with thousands of transient Red 
Guards and millions of copies of Chairman 
Mao’s works. Have been resumed. Several 
tons of fireworks manufactured in China 
have been passing over the border for the 
great ‘Miberation day” display. Any left 
over will doubtless help to supplement the 
counter-display by the Nationalists on the 
“ double tenth.” 
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Doing good by satellite 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, DC 


Only the Ford Foundation, giddy with the 
new blood that has come to its head, could 
bomb the American television and com¬ 
munications industry and emerge, two 
months after the explosion, smothered with 
praise rather than gaoled for sabotage. Its 
bomb was an ungainly linkage of two 
hitherto unrelated issues, electronic trans¬ 
mission by satellite and the financing of 
educational television, with an improbable 
proposal for the first and a preposterous 
solution for the second. 

The improbable proposal was for the 
creation of a non-profit-making corporation 
that would launch its own satellites to carry 
commeicial television programmes; the 
preposterous one was for the commercial 
television networks to pass along a major 
share of the financial savings resulting from 
transmitting by satellite as a subsidy for 
educational, that is, non-commercial, tele¬ 
vision. The first suggestion remains im¬ 
probable but the second stands some 
chance of realising, in a modified form, the 
seemingly outlandish notion of requiring 
the three American networks to donate a 
portion of their potential profits to educa¬ 
tional television (ETV) and thus make them¬ 
selves, willy-nilly, into public benefactors. 

It might have been expected that officials 
of the networks—the National Broadcasting 
Company, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and the American Broadcasting 
Companies—and of the half-public, half- 
private Communications Satellite (Corpora¬ 
tion (Comsat) would seethe with horror at 
the proposal. The obvious response would 
have been for them to note that they, unlike 
the Ford Foundation, were not charitable 
institutions and that, if they wanted to 
indulge in some do-good activities, they 
could very well dream up the projects for 
themselves. 

Their friendly reaction was partly because 
of the great prestige of the Ford Founda¬ 
tion, ETV’s largest supporter (to the tune 
of $10 million annually), and of its new 
president, Mr McGcorge Bundy, fresh from 
his long service in the White House, and 
his television adviser, Mr Fred Friendly, 
who joined after a moral victory over 
CBS (he had resigned in a blaze of splendid 
rhetoric when the network declined to 
carry day-long coverage of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee’s hearings 


on Vietnam earlier this year). Equally 
important, however, was the fact that the 
networks, the government agencies con¬ 
cerned with communications and education 
and a sizeable body of public opinion suffer 
from the nagging realisation that the 
country has not done right by ETV and 
that remedies arc overdue. But the net¬ 
works were careful to confine their tributes 
to the general purposes of the scheme and 
to reserve their position on the mechanics. 

Officials of the television companies are 
not simpletons and they understand 
thoroughly that some day public pressure 
may force them to help ETV financially. 
They also know that when, during the next 
few years, programmes begin to be trans¬ 
mitted regularly by domestic satellite they 
stand to obtain enormous reductions in their 
present costs of $50 to $60 million a year 
for transmission facilities by microwave and 
land line. Since the networks arc already 
earning fabulous profits, it would not be 
such a bad bargain for them to use a portion 
of their future savings to finance an ETV 
system that would broadcast all the 
‘‘ worthy ” but non-profitable programmes. 
The growth of ETV from its present 
meagre, limping and semi-experimental 
status to that of a going concern would 
present no threat to the commercial broad¬ 
casters ; it would not be in competition for 
the advertiser’s dollar. On the contrary, 
such a development would take the monkey 
off the backs of the television companiei^, 
they could continue to offer soap operas and 
other commercially attractive programmes 
while boasting of being financial angels for 
the high level, money-losing progran-.mes 
and thus escaping the abuse which they now 
receive for feeding the viewers so little that 
is worth looking at. 

To Comsat, however, the threat of the 
Ford Foundation’s proposal was more 
menacing. Comsat is already in an unhappy 
position. It is saddled with an essentially 
absurd charter, with the big communica¬ 
tions carriers like the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company—whose interests are 
more often than not adverse to Comsat’s 
—owning almost half the stock and thou¬ 
sands of romantic small private investors, 
all expecting dividends, ownins the rest. 
Now that the original and awWard and 
limited Telstar satellite is being replaced 


by the magnificently promi.sing and long- 
lived Syncom, made to hover 22,300 miles 
up and as if stationary over a fixed spot on 
the earth’s surface, Comsat will have a 
vastly lower capital investment than was 
originally contemplated and therefore a 
smaller base on which to earn profits. 
Accordingly, Comsat is eager to expand 
its operations. By law and by treaty it 
enjoys a monopoly of international com¬ 
munications by satellite to and from the 
United States. It wants desperately to have 
a similar monopoly for domestic traffic by 
satellite, but the law is ambiguous and the 
case for a rival system such as the founda¬ 
tion proposed is at least arguable. 

^ The matter is one on which the Federal 
Communications Commission will have to 
pronounce first, though the eventual decision 
is too big for the commission alone. For 
the first few days after the foundation sub¬ 
mitted its proposal to the commission 
on August 1st, unhappy Comsat officials 
made such graceful remarks as the pro¬ 
posal’s public popularity rendered necessary 
about the splendid motives and originality 
of Messrs Bundy and Friendly. But they 
protested vigorously against the notion of 
a competing satellite system for television 
broadcasts. Comsat’s argument against 
this is probably valid: the prospective 
capacity of the next generation of syn¬ 
chronous satellites is so large that they can 
almost certainly handle all the projected 
business—television, commercial messages 
and data transmission. The economics of 
having all the traffic carried by one system 
means that Comsat may be able to offer 
lower costs to the television networks (and 
still earn a proper dividend) than could the 
proposed new non-profit-making satellite 
organisation. 

In a few days Comsat resolved its 
public relations problem. It let it be known 
that its formal response to the FCC, to be 
made later this year, will insist on Comsat’s 
legal right to a domestic monopoly ; but it 
will offer to give free time to educational 
broadcasts and will ask to be allowed to set 
rates for all other users at a level, above costs 
and permitted profit, that would provide a 
national ETV network with whatever 
amount of money was deemed necessary. 
In effect, Comsat is going one better than 
the Ford Foundation. It calls on all users 
of satellite communications, not just the 
commercial television broadcasters, to bear 
the cost of the public service of ETV. 
Politically more realistic than the founda¬ 
tion, Comsat would have the government 
confiscate some of the users’ future sa ving s 
from cost reductions and relay them to ETV 
rather than call only on the networks for an 
act of charity. 
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T/icse securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only 
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car. GM*s fastest selling modeU a Chevrolet 
Impala, had been priced at $68 bdow the 
comparable Chrysler and $56 under the 
competing Ford. After the juggling, it was 
$27 cheaper than the Chrysler and $14 
cheaper than the Ford. These differences 
will be considered insignificant in the show¬ 
rooms, or so the Ford and Chrysler sales¬ 
men hope. 

These price announcements appear to in¬ 
augurate a brutal selling season. The three 
companies arc putting their new cars into 
the showrooms earlier this year and fight 
beside each other: dog-cat-dog from the 
start. There are three new cars, but the 
standard models arc not radically redesigned 
(they seldom are ; radical changes are ex¬ 
pensive and even without them the bill this 
year was $1.2 billion or so). 

The company whose basic cars have 
altered the most stood aside from the pre¬ 
liminaries, which it cannot afford anyway. 
The American Motors Corporation, mort¬ 
gaged to its inkpots and down to less than 
three per cent or the market, will not bring 
out its new line until October 6th, announc¬ 
ing its prices just before then. The com¬ 
pany still ranks among the hundred biggest 
firms in America, but in Detroit that counts 
for nothing. The president, Mr Roy Aber- 
nethy, has bet $60 million—and perhaps 
his job—on a sleeker line of 1967 models 
that will resemble more closely the cars 
of the three big competitors. 

Already Mr Roy Chapin has moved into 
position as general manager and heir ap¬ 
parent. Mr Chapin was formerly in charge 
of international operations, the only bright 
spot in the company's affairs, and he is a 
close friend of the new chairman, Mr Robert 
Evans. Mr Evans, a vigorous millionaire 
industrialist and yachtsman who moved into 
the company earlier this year, is trying to 
breathe new life into it by packing more 
glamour and horsepow'er into its cars. 
AMC's new line will look better to most 
Americans than its old one did, but if the 
company is to pull out of its relentless 
downward spiral it will have to be quick 
about it. The big three,’* who know that 
the anti-trust officials are watdiing them, 
have no desire to push American Motors 
over the brink, but General Motors’s re¬ 
straint over prices will not help. 

The new models are the shock troops for 
everyone in Detroit. They have sustained 
the boom time and again and the men who 
sent them forth are optimistic—as usual. 
The crucial engagement will not be long 
delayed. The first sales reports will be in 
soon after November ist and chat will end 
most of the present uncertainty. 


Stubborn ghetto 

It could have been called Black Comedy 
were it not so unfunny. Last week Negroes 
from militant civil rights groups tried to 
keep the headmaster out of the best new 
school in New Yoiic City because he was 
white. To be sure, Intermediate School 
201 was not built in a place where it could 
further integration of the races by drawing 



pupils from white as well as black neigh¬ 
bourhoods. It stands instead in the heart 
of East Harlem, a ghetto for Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. When the city's Board of 
Education made a gesture toward integra¬ 
tion, inviting 10,000 white families in other 
boroughs to send their children to IS 201, 
the only fully air-conditioned school in the 
city, there were no takers. 

As opening day approached this month, 
Negro parents said flatly that, if the $5- 
million new school, with its curriculum rich 
in languages, music and special tutoring, 
were not to be a showpiece for integration, 
then it must become one for segregation— 
with Negro parents in control over the hir¬ 
ing of an entirely Negro staff. Their anger 
focused on the school's principal, Mr 
Lisser; although his other credentials are 
excellent, he is white. The parents felt 
that their children needed the psychological 
boost of being led by a Negro and, when 
Mr Lisser tried to enter the school, picketers 
menaced him with shouts of ** Get him! ” 

To ensure that the school got going, Mr 
Lisser volunteered to be transferred to 
another school. At first the Board of Educa¬ 
tion agreed; at the same time it promised 
that parents would be allowed to screen 
other candidates for jobs at the school. But 
then the teachers walked out (half of them 
are Negro); they did not want their 
principal dismissed solely because of his 
race, nor did they want tne parents to have 
control over their jobs. This made the 
board stiffen up and ask Mr Lisser to come 
back. The Mayor of New York helped too; 
with his flair for playing the unobtrusive 
hero, Mr Lindsay turned up at the school, 
praised Mr Lisser and told parents that they 
could not take over the board's legal 
responsibility for hiring teachers. 

Yet the Negro parents were not acting 
from the same motives as do the bigoted 
whites whom they seemed to resemble. 
From the first, they recognised that the 
presence of white children would raise the 
uitcllectual level of the school. Later they 
began to hope that, if the school had to be 
all-black, k might become unique in its 
attention to Negro culture. They did not 
scop to realise that winning this demand 


would give segregationists a new excuse for 
asking tor all-white schools for whites. In 
any event, IS 201 is in operation; despite 
the pickets, three-fourths or so of its 560 
pupils have been at their desks. 


Dirksen denied 


Somehow Senator Dirksen, the leading Re¬ 
publican in the Senate, manages to cham¬ 
pion losing causes without losing face. Now 
he has been defeated in his crusade to 
amend the Constitution in order to allow 
“voluntary prayers” in American tax- 
supported schools. When his proposal was 
put to the test in the Senate last week, it was 
eight votes short of the two-thirds majority 
needed to start a constitutional amendment 
on its road toward adoption. But the 
Senator remains the champion of letting 
small children pray in schcx>l (no political 
liability there). He has promised to bring 
back his proposal next year, fortified by a 
new national organisation in its favour, with 
the Reverend Billy Graham as one ci the 
prime movers. At the same time, the 
Senator’s colleagues arc relieved that the 
debate this time was a quiet one and that, 
when the amendment comes round again, it 
will not be an election year. 

But perhaps the Senator, in spite of hts 
endearing tousled hair and unashamed ham¬ 
acting, has made a few enemies after all. 
Angry at a manoeuvre to water down his 
proposal, Mr Dirksen lashed out at 
“ destroyers ” and “ social engineers,” such 
as the National Council of Churches, who 
think about “ the recognition of Red China 
instead of a little soul saving.” The NCC 
was in good company in opposing the 
amendment—leaders of major Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Jewish religious groups 
had also done so—on the grounds that the 
Supreme Court’s rulings in 1962 and 1963 
had in fact protected religious freedom. 

These rulings held that compulsory 
prayers in tax-supported schools were un¬ 
constitutional under the Bill of Rights’s 
guarantees of the separation of church and 
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over-the-counter (or over-the-telephone) 
market are willing to buy or sell NYSE 
stocks at prices slightly better than those 
available on the exchange. These dealings 
have l^en particularly attractive to large 
institutional investors, such as insurance 
companies and pension trusts, avid for price 
concessions denied to them under the Big 
Board’s inflexible commission structure. But 
whereas the so-called Third Market 
developed to its present stature as an ad hoc 
arrangement, the modifleation of the Big 
Board’s ban on trading endows it with a 
new legitimacy. 

The change in the rule allows brokers 
who are members of the NYSE to get quota¬ 
tions from non-member market-makers in an 
effort to obtain the best possible price for 
customers on orders of as little as a hundred 
shares. A companion rule would require 
such non-member jobbers to register with 
the SEC as “ qualified market-markers ” and 
to meet capital requirements, principally 
that of a net worth of $1.5 million. 

The provisions of the new rule are so 
complex and cumbersome, however, that 
there are doubts about how extensively 
members will use their new freedom. Only 


members, for one thing, can initiate transac¬ 
tions in listed stocks with non-members. 
Moreover, after a member has found that 
he can All an order at a better price off the 
exchange he must first give members an 
opportunity to match the price before he 
can complete the order (or whatever is left 
of it) outside the exchange’s facilities. This 
promises to be a time-consuming and 
frustrating process. 

If some of the rule’s complex!^ 
reflects the exchange’s recalcitrance in 
its negotiations with the SEC, that 
scarcely comes as a surprise, llie ex¬ 
change has opposed the Third Market 
persistently on the ground that it drained 
away business which might otherwise have 
contributed to the depth and liquidity of 
the central market place. The and its 
champions do not share this concern. For 
one thing, they do not believe that all orders 
for stock have to converge at a single point 
to assure optimum negotiability. It is just 
as important, they maintain, to broaden the 
market by giving brokers a wider array of 
market-makers to deal with. 

The SEC’s latest reform is one of a num¬ 
ber of steps that it has taken during the 


past two years or so to make the mechanism 
of the exchange more responsive to the 
needs of a wider share-owning public. Some 
of the actions, such as the raising of quali¬ 
fications for securities salesmen, were taken 
with the complete co-operation of the ex¬ 
change. But in other instances—^most of 
them, perhaps—the exchange has given way 
grudgingly. The latest move, like most of 
the others, received impetus from a two-year 
study of the securities markets completed 
by a special SEC staff in 1963. 

Some brokers will probably not care to 
take the plunge into the chilly waters of the 
Third Market but they may run the risk of 
having to answer for this to the SEC and 
investors themselves when it can be alleged 
that brokers did the public a disservice by 
failing to take advantage of cheaper prices. 
However, if members of the exchange are 
under pressure to give the new rule a fair 
run, the SEC is no less on trial. A key 
question is whether the government’s forced 
inter-mingling of the exchange and over- 
the-counter markets will unduly weaken the 
viability of the central auction process. The 
answer may not be known for some time— 
perhaps not until the damage Is done. 



Saving California 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 

When Mrs Lyndon Johnson toured San 
Francisco and the nearby beauty spots last 
week she was surrounded by Californian 
women as eager as she is about preserving 
the outdoor delights of America, women 
who lead, as she does, the demand for laws 
and money to save the natural amenities 
which are threatened by the pressure of 
population; this is felt in California 
perhaps more than anywhere else in the 
United States. Save our Scenery . . . our 
Seashore ... the Redwoods ... the Bay ... 
even the Opera—in recent years all have 
been dynamic campaigns led by Califor¬ 
nian women and the First Lady came to 
dedicate some of the results of these 
successful crusades. 

One is the “ first state scenic highway,” 
south of Carmel along the magnificent Big 
Sur coast. This stretch of road is the 
first to meet the criteria set by the state 
last year to preserve the beauty of the 
landscape through which the highway 
passes: no advertisements ; no commercial 
clutter ; speed limited to 45 miles an hour 
instead of 65 ; and, most significant, zoning 
laws enacted by all the local governments 
involved to prohibit permanAtly any 
building that could mar the view. 

Another successful campaign which in¬ 
volved Mrs Johnson in a dedication north 
of San Francisco was that for the Point 
Reyes National Seashore, a great sweep of 
gentle grazing country surrounded by an 
unspoiled coastline. It was snatched from 
the building developers four years ago. 
Congress is still arguing about the pur¬ 
chase money—prices have gone up since 
the legislation was passed—but the bull¬ 
dozers have been stopped. 

So have the tree fellers, much further 
north. For over a year. Congress has 
been studying proposals for a National 


Redwood Park, to supplement existing 
state parks and thus to preserve from the 
lumbermen some of the last remaining 
stands of primitive forest. Meanwhile the 
timber companies have gone on slashing 
down the giant trees. Last month Senator 
Kuchel of California and Senator Jackson 
of Washington, backed with unusual 
bluntness by the President, introduced a 
Bill to impose a moratorium for a year on 
all felling in the redwood area, to give 
Congress time to make up its mind about 
the park. 

This brought a huge public protest from 
the outraged residents of the northern 
counties where the economy is almost 
entirely dependent on lumbering. Hastily 
the five timber companies concerned 
agreed to stop-cutting ‘‘park quality” 
redwoods and moved their operations to 
land where Douglas firs predominate. 
They have only themselves to blame. 
Other lumber companies have held red¬ 
wood groves ”in trust” voluntarily for 


years, waiting for them to be bought for 
a park. 

Mrs Johnson did not have time to visit 
the redwood country, but she managed to 
attend the opening of the San Francisco 
Opera, saved by a fund-raising drive 
earlier this year. And she saw the city’s 
famous cable cars, which are running to¬ 
day only because one woman led a cam¬ 
paign for them a dozen years ago when 
the authorities wanted to abolish them as 
old-fashioned; now they are doing better 
than any other form of public transport 
in San Francisco. 

Its bay has been saved by the amazons 
as well. Last year they achieved the crea¬ 
tion of a new supervisory body which has 
put a stop to the wholesale filling up of 
the shoreline for building purposes which 
threatened to reduce one of the world’s 
largest harbotirs to a cesspool. All these 
triumphs for the cause chat she has identi¬ 
fied herself with so completely added zest 
to Mrs Johnson’s tour. 
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This is the first of a scries of six 
articles covering the various aspects 
of the development of Air Cargo. 

The remainder of the series will 
appear at fortnightly Intervals. 


This year, BEA’s air cargo tonnage 
will push past the 100,001-ton mark. 
This figure shows an increase of 27% 
overthe previousy ear, and represents 
nearly half the annual total of cargo 
traffic passing through London Air¬ 
port, Heathrow, from all sources. 

An acceleratins rate of growth 

In 1005, the value of exports sent to 
Western Europe by air increased by 15%, 
compared with a growth rate of less than 
3% for surface transport. Obviously, 
many exporters are finding that air cargo 
increases their competitiveness in Eur¬ 
opean markets, though the particular 
advantages vary from company to com¬ 
pany and product to product. Including 
re-exporting of processed or finished 
imports, the total value of goods export¬ 
ed by air is also higher than imports by 
air—by some £34 million In fact—which 
should hearten those who doubt our 
willingness to accept new ideas in hold¬ 
ing markets and winning new ones. 



RsBiBBf tdf giwwlh 

The Increasing awareness of ths full 
Importance of sir csrgo In a company's 
overall marketing operMlon Is being 
rssHsed by more and mora manage^ 
mants, particularly when they study the 
sublect in depth, in such studies the 
total costs of different methods of dis¬ 
tribution must be viewed In the light of 
the total rewards of distribution by 
different methods. 

For some commodities and destina¬ 
tions, air cargo rates are fully compet¬ 
itive with surface on a straight cost 
comparison. In many other cases where 
air rates are higher than surface, the 
total distribution costs still work out in 
favour of air, for reasons described 
later. In fact In some Instances, even 
when total distribution costs operate in 
favour of surface, afr can still prove the 
right choice on the basis of the overall 
profitability of the marketing operation. 

EmfiliBsis oil Coft Effeetiviiiois 

This, of course, introduces the concept 
of Cost Effectiveness, In which the cost 
components of any operation are sub¬ 
sidiary to the economic whole. Air 
cargo has an Important role in this con¬ 
cept because it Is often the means of a 
;:|>ompany increasing its profitability 


without having to increase Its resources. 

The ability to service an export market 
quickly from a home warehouse or 
factory by air is a key factor in expansion. 
Speed Is also an important aspect of 
after-sales service which creates custo¬ 
mer preference and ultimately higher 
profitability. These direct marketing ad¬ 
vantages are of course the result of 
much shorter lead time, higher frequen¬ 
cy of services, and quicker customs 
clearance. The elements of cost effect¬ 
iveness are many. In addition to direct 
marketing advantages, the factors gen¬ 
erally operating in favour of air cargo 
include lower insurance, cheaper or 
no packing, less damage and pilfering, 
and reduction or elimination of stock¬ 
holding in the overseas market. 

Tht rangb of commodities 

Right from the start high value/low 
weight goods became a natural subject 
for air cargo. Today, of the range of 
commodities carried, the largest U.K. 
product group by value is machinery. In 
1965 the value of machinery (including 
electrical equipment) carried by air for 
all destinations to and from U.K. was £282 
millions. The value of all commodities 
(air) accounted for over £800 millions, 
45% of which was for Western Europe. 

Tlw Ombb Priichlir 

The Argosy fits very well into this com¬ 
modity trend. Built specifically for BEA, 
It Is the only pure freighter operating in 
Europe. It cerries 1U tons, fully loaded, 
and has the apace for larae machines 
and other bulky Heme. The Argosy's 
popularity with exporters Is a pointer to 
the future for high capacity cargo 
aircraft, which are principally respon¬ 
sible for the rapid rate cf traffic growth, 
particularly on long hauls. 

More than half of BEA’s cargo is 
carried in passenger aircraft. Some of 
these are readily convertible to all-cargo 
operation by removing the seating. 
Whilst the cargo holds of passenger 
aircraft are ideal for a great many com¬ 
modities, freighters like the Argosy are 
essential for heavy machinery and large 
volume loads. As air cargo tonnage 
grows, and the commodity range 
widens, BEA's pioneering operations 
with pure freighter aircraft are being 
strikingly justified. This is a major 
reason why they are leading the expan¬ 
sion of air cargo in Europe. 

Cbtko Advisory Services 

Improvements in administration and 
service, in clearance facilities and 
handling methods are continually raising 
the efficiency of air transport. In BEA, 
the International Cargo Advisory Bureau 
plays a vital part by providing expert 


advice on every aspect of distribution. 
Its members advise actual and potential 
users on the financial and operational 
aspects of air cargo, putting stress on 
the importance of cost effectiveness— 
I.e. total distribution costs taken In 
conjunction with marketing factors. 

The scope for developing existing 
markets and penetrating new ones 
through the use of air cargo is dealt with 
in a new ICAB booklet to be published 
this month. 

AIR CARGO STUDIES 
Economic and Marketing Factors 

The appraisals of air cargo traffic by the 
Harvard Business SchooM and the 
Stanford Research Institute 2 are 
probably the best-known publications 
on this topic. Theso analyses consider 
(i) the cost effectiveness of air freight, 
taking into account inventory and obso¬ 
lescence levels, capital and operating 
costs of v^arehoiising (if required), 
working capital, and distribution costs 
as well as direct freight charges, pack¬ 
aging, insurance, damage and pilferage 
costa, clearance and agent's charges, 
and (ii) the profitability of market expan¬ 
sion. The various factors are examined 
in the form of case studies. These 
studies suggest that the extent to which 
air cargo can be profitable in terms of 
cost effectiveness, market expansion, or 
both, is much greater than many U.K. 
companies have so far realised. 

BEA 0888 Studies 

British European Airways recently auth¬ 
orised a study by the Economist Intelli¬ 
gence Unit, of U.K. exporters and 
importers using the airline, particular 
attention being given to cost effective¬ 
ness and marketing factors. From these 
case studies, it is possible to see quite 
clearly the actual and potential import¬ 
ance of air cargo for marketing a wide 
range of commodities. Enthusiasm for 
air cargo is impressive. Initiative in im¬ 
proving exports or winning'new markets 
is often linked with enthusiasm for air 
transport. The way in which air freight 
is bringing the U.K. closer and closer to 
Europe has been particularly striking. 

Air cargo Is certainly^o novelty to 
British businessmen. And even among 
those who have not yet used it, there are 
many who have an eye on its possibili¬ 
ties. For those who now analyse their 
total distribution costs and assess 
export sales potential in detail, there are 
worthwhile savings to be made and 
valuable markets to be won. 

1 'The Role of AirFieight in Physical Distribution’ 
(1956). Ho'Aaid T. Lcvi^is, James W. Culliton and 
Jack D. Steele. 

2 'How to Identity Potential Company Uses of Air 
Freight’ (1963), James E. Gorham for the Emory 
Air Freight Corporation. 
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U.K. TRADE BY AIR WITH WESTERN EUROPE 





U.K. Cargo Throughputs 1985 • Principal Airports 

VatH 'COSO) Short Tom of Frolght 


London 655.504 ?10.743 

PrPrtJwick 7.351 

Mftncheilrtr 36 100 79j\iQ 

Beiljsl V.lbO 12.907 

Ai' Airports 857.600 460.936 


Methods of Transport in 1965 





Air 

IncreaiB 

Erports CM f.o.b. 

Air 

Surface 

of Total 

over 1904 

IV Euro pi* 

PB 1 

l.Sjr 5 

103 

Hi 

HfiI o< Vr'or'd 

197 0 

?.»95 9 

64 

39 

Tr;!,.| 

■jM! 4 

4,35.1 4 

7 8 

27 

Imports £M c.i.f. 





W ELropu 

IBM 

1,715 7 

90 

131 

Rp'jt o' Vrorid 

2 :<(- 4 

3,610 3 

6 6 

18.5 

Totii 

4V 5 

5.326,0 

76 

16 

Total Inc. ro-exports CM 




W Europe 

393 2 

3,337 9 

10 5 

18 

Rest of World 

469.4 

6,459.5 

60 

25 

Toldl 

Br.7 5 

9,?97 4 

8 1 

21 


The Companies Involved 

The BEA case studies are being pub¬ 
lished monthly in "The Economist", "The 
Director" and "Management Today" 
in a series of six articles. The commodity 
groups include machinery, chemicals 
and pharmaceutical products, electrical 
and electronic machinery and equipment, 
textiles, and general goods. Companies 
co-operating in the articles number 
about thirty, including Associated 
Fashion Designers, J. Lyons & Co. Ltd., 
Elliott Automation Ltd. and The Glaxo 
Group Ltd. This range of review has 
ensured an up-to-date coverage of most 
of the factors applying to U.K. operators. 
The comments and conclusions will be 
of interest to all present and potential 
users. 

U.K. AIRPORT DEVELOPMENTS 

"Lord Caldecote, Chairman of the Eco¬ 
nomic Development Committee for the 
Movement of Exports, stressed his Com¬ 
mittee’s belief that more should be done to 
encourage the movement affreight by air, 
particularly from some of the more 
important provincial airports”. 

The Financial Times. 

In the Little Neddy Report 'Through 
Transport to Europe*, a typical transit 
time for goods to Europe is given as ten 
days, some goods taking appreciably 
longer. Companies using both surface 
and air transport have quoted instances 
of goods taking up to five weeks for 
surface deliveries compared with two or 
three days by air. The implications for 
export orders are obvious. The import¬ 
ance of reliability, frequency and predict¬ 
ability of delivery are often mentioned by 
companies fighting for export markets. 
These factors argue strongly for more 
use of air cargo. 

In 1965, London Airport, Heathrow, 
handled 211,000 short tons of freight 
worth £666 million In addition to 
26,000 tons of mail. With more than a 


million cargo consignments per year, 
Heathrow is probably the busiest air 
cargo centre in the world. 

The table shows that London Airport, 
Heathrow, takes nearly half the total In 
terms of U.K. tonnage—and much more 
by value. The provincial airports, though 
expanding rapidly, are well behind. How¬ 
ever, the increasing popularity of air 
cargo for provincial airport traffic is 
proved on the direct all-cargo services 
operating from Manchester to Paris and 
from Manchester to Belfast, and by the 
cargo capacity now available in 
passenger aircraft from Birmingham, 
Glasgow and Manchester. In addition, 
many of the provincial services link up 
with London Airport, Heathrow. From 


this great airport, the Argosies alone 
make nearly 80 return flights per week on 
BEA routes. 

With their cargo traffic growing rapid¬ 
ly, BEA's storage and handling capacity 
have been extended repeatedly. A 
further extension is about to be opened 
at Heathrow. Costing £200,000, this 
completes the physical separation of 
import from export traffic. In June, BEA 
announced that they would be spending 
£6 million on facilities at the new 
London Airport Cargo Terminal, the 
total cost of which is in the region of £20 
million. The BEA area will occupy about 
18 acres, and the date scheduled for com¬ 
pletion by the British Airports Authority 
is November, 1968. 



Model of new cargo area, with BEA terminal shown inside doited tine. 

Photo: copyright British Airports Authority, 


Reprints of this article are available from 1C AB on request 
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BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS WMt London Air Terminal Cromwell Road London SWT 
Conuct Alistair TucAer ICAB Phone FRO 425S Ext. 8463 
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Ulster marks time 


The prime minister of Northern Ireland got 
his vote of confidence this week, at a meet¬ 
ing of the Unionist members of the 
province’s Parliament. Captain O’Neill 
deserved it. But his victory does not mean 
that all will be plain sailing for the Unionist 
party from now on throughout the winter. 
Indeed, the big puzzle to outsiders is why 
the rebels chose this moment to launch what 
Captain O’Neill described as a '' con¬ 
spiracy ’’ against him. They have certainly 
weakened their chances of bringing off a 
Stormont revolution in the near future by 
their ignominious collapse this time. 

Hie best guess is that 15 backbenchers 
(out of 22 ; the Unionist party has 35 MPs 
in the Stormont Parliament) may have 
signed the petition of protest against the 
Prime Minister that set the whole thing 
off. These militants lacked two things. 
They lacked a common cause for complaint 
—or, more important, they lacked a com¬ 
plaint that any decent person would care 
to be publicly associated with. And they 
lacked a leader—or rather they lacked a 
leader willing to take a stand at the head 
of the troops. 

But in fact the grievance is clear. Ulster 
politicians have been brought up in an 
atmosphere of certainty, of absolute un¬ 
compromising opposition to anything look¬ 
ing like a concession to the government of 
the Republic to the south. Captain O’Neill 
has made such concessions: he has held 
reasonable conversations with his fellow 
prime minister Mr Lemass, which (without 
in any way infrbging the constitutional 
position of either part of the country) have 
led to small economic, and large psycho¬ 
logical, bentf ts for bob. Last spring the 
resulting agitation in Ulster led to violence 
in the streets, and eventually to the arrest 
and imprisonment of the frightful Mr Ian 
Paisley (whose wife is now going to stand 
for a seat on Belfast city council at a by- 
election). Mr O’Neill’s part in all this has 
merely been to move sensibly along in the 
wake of historical chad8^» ^ 
suspects) in the wake o( public 

opinion in Ulster. The XJmhiobt militants 
have lagged behind. They feel uneasy; 
but when Captain O’Neill faced them— 
constituency representatives last Saturday, 
MPs on Tuesday—the grumbles seem to 


have petered out into plaintive mutterings, 
and ultimately into fumbling and puzzled 
expressions of good will all round. 

The rebels’ potential leader is known, 
too. He is Mr Brian Faulkner, the Minister 
of Commerce and second man in the 
Unionists’ parliamentary hierarchy. He is 
a man of obvious capacity, and of natural 
ambition. Without ever committing him¬ 
self openly, he occupies a subtly more 
traditionalist position than Captain O’Neill 
on the issue of relations with the Republic. 
This may well be nothing but the right- 
handed posture normally occupied by am¬ 
bitious would-be leaders of British Con¬ 
servative parties. This week Mr Faulkner 
made a few cryptic remarks to the press 
before flying off to the United States on a 
long-standing engagement to try to attract 

Public spending 

Hicks's choice 


Sir John Hicks, Professor Emeritus of Poli¬ 
tical Economy at Oxford, raises two contro¬ 
versial humdingers in his new pamphlet on 
Britain’s economic crisis for the Institute of 
Econ(»nic Affairs.^ He says that an inter¬ 
nationally agreed devaluation of sterling 
would be attractive,” but that the Ameri¬ 
cans and others are not going to agm to it; 
they might lend no support to sterling dur¬ 
ing the tricky phase between the move and 
its eventual bimeficial effects on exports. 
In view of that, like Mr Wilson’s advisers, 
Sir John is opposed to a unilateral devalua¬ 
tion. But, unlike Mr Wilson’s advisers, he 
goes on to sugjpt an alternative. Someone 
should be considering the possibility; 
that before the incomes freeze is relaxed 
there should be a uniform cut in all money 
wages and prices—an internal revaluation 
instead of an externa! devaluation. 
Secondly, Sir John provides the m- 
teUectual argument y^ for suppditiiif toe 
City of Lobdon*s favourite ethotional nos¬ 
trum ; cure the crisis bjr cutting gofemment 
expenditure. His case is that taxes designed 
to cut consumption do not woik smoothly 
nowadays, because consumers meet them by 
running down saving or getting wage in¬ 
creases. His statistKal researches suggest 


some more new industry to the province, 
and was absent from the crucial meeting. 

This absence, and Mr Faulkner’s mission, 
were well chosen. For the desirable 
changes that will eventually come to 
Ulster’s political life —the changes that 
Captain O’Neill has helped along— 
seem likely to be badly hindered by 
the economic problems that Northern Ire¬ 
land is being handed as its share of Britain’s 
squeeze. Ulster js going to be hurt; the 
exemption of Northern Irish banks from 
special deposit rules and overdraft restric¬ 
tions docs not change this fundamentally. 

The emergency operation to bail out the 
giant shipyard of Harland and Wolff (see 
page 79) is a sign of trouble ahead. Ulster ^ 
is being treated for an economic malady 
from which Britain, but not this province, 
suffers. Ulstermen have not exactly led the 
field either in labour shortages or in infla¬ 
tionary pressure. The remedies for these 
British diseases could make things much 
worse in Ulster. And if they did, all the 
old vices of that province’s political life arc 
likely to spring back to full life. And that 
could be very expensive indeed, for 
everyone. 


that it is nowadays very difficult to cut con¬ 
sumption below 64 per cent of gross domes¬ 
tic product, except for a few months—and 
even then the weight of the cut'falls fsr too 


% Shares in Gross Domestic 
Product 



"Con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion" 

"Private 

invest¬ 

ment" 

"Public 

expendi¬ 

ture" 

"Defi 

1960 

64.8 

11.8 

25.0 

-1.7 

1961 

64.3 

11.2 

26.3 

-0.8 

1962 

66.3 

9.6 

26.0 

-0.9 

1963 

65.2 

9.8 

26.6 

-0.7 

1964 

64.2 

11.9 

26.0 

-2.1 

1966 

1966 

(Jan.- 

63.6 

11.3 

■m 

26.4 

-1.3 

Mar.) 

64.1 

11.1 

26.4 

-1.6 


^oM. Sir John’a d§finitJon$ of “eoMumption**, “privaf 
lnv9itmoM‘\ and “pubHo axpondkura" are allghtly different 
from thoeo in official neiionet income accounts; they hay/a 
baet^ dafinad so that all domestic expanditura is inciudad 
under one of these three headings. The feet that the last 
column of the table racorde a parsisteni daftch^Le, shows 
that Brltaln'e domasttc spending has eonelstantly axeaadadits 
domestic produetion^oes not mean that the balance ot 
payments hes elweya been adverse, beeeuse there ere other 
herns eritering Into balance of peymanta etatlaiics. But a 
large *’delleit" In the leas column la elwayw likely to imply an 
adverse balance of pay menu. 

After the Boom,** by Sir John Hicks, The 
Institute of Economic Affairs, 23 pages, 3s. 6d. 
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abruptly on a few consumer durables. It 
follows that the way to avoid balance of pay¬ 
ments crises^ to avoid spending more than 
we earn, is to see that private investment 
and public expenditure between them do 
not absorb more than the remaining 36 per 
cent of gdp. During the last recession—and 
on present trends also during the coming 
one—private investment took the main 
share of the fall. When growth was resumed, 
investment (see the table) was the sector 
that rose most sharply again; so Mr Wilson’s 
so-called new policy of concentrating 
eventual recovery there again, as proudly 
spelled out to his productivity conference 
this week, is really just the old Maudling 
policy again—and would have the same bad 
effects on the balance of payments, unless 
something else is cut. 

The sector of public expenditure on 
which Sir John would concentrate a fairly 
sharp cut is local government expenditure, 
which has been rising twice as fast as central 
government expenditure in the last five 
years. As an immediate emergency mea¬ 
sure, “ local authorities should only be 
allowed to borrow from a government 
organ, which would have at its disposal a 
limited fund to be determined by the 
Treasury.” As a longer term measure he 
believes that secondary education—where 
he considers that many of the most expen¬ 
sive frills arc allowed to blossom—should 
be transferred from the local authorities to 
the “ central budget, wheit it would be 
brought under much more direct Treasury 
control.” But how much more efficient is 
the Treasury ? 


Social security 

Helping the needy 

The now Ministry of Social Security has 
begun its public relations task of telling 
people how they should apply for supple¬ 
mentary pensions (for the over 65s) or 
supplementary allowances (for other age 
groups), which will replace national assist¬ 
ance in November. The object of the new 
names and the new procedure is to encour¬ 
age people who are eligible for national 
assistance at present, but through pride or 
ignorance do not apply for it, to do so. A 
ministry pamphlet for all existing and future 
pensioners is meant to ensure that no one 
forfeits his right to supplementary benefit 
through ignorance. The ministry believes 
that pride will be overcome because in 
future the supplementary benefits will come 
from the same place as national insurance 
benefits and retirement pensions, will be 
administered by the same department, and 
will be paid on one order book. Also, inter¬ 
viewing by an official will be kept to a mini¬ 
mum and need not be undertaken at the 
applicant*s home. 

Perhaps the chief reservation one has 
about the new, streamlined procedure is that 
it may become too impersonal. It is true 
that the old people can have the supple¬ 
mentary pensions officer to visit them if they 
prefer it and doubtless they will find him 


the same ‘‘man from the Assistance’* as 
they had before. But a time may come 
when personal visiting is regarded as the 
exception rather than the rule, and an old 
person who desperately wants someone to 
talk to may then be too proud, or too diffi¬ 
dent, to ask for a visit. Who will then spot 
the special needs that may merit special 
allowances? Under the new procedure, the 
former discretionary allowance, granted for 
things like coal and laundry, is being com¬ 
pounded with the ordinary supplementary 
benefit by the provision of an extra 9s. a 
week to people who have been on the bene¬ 
fit (or national assistance) continuously for 
two years. This, it is hoped, will enable 
the officers to pay more attention to people, 
like the chronic sick or the infirm, with ex¬ 
ceptional needs. But will they do so? Or will 
they be so busy with paper work in their 
offices that they overlook the importance of 
home visiting? 

The caution needs to be expressed be¬ 
cause this week has provided an object 
lesson in relations between the needy and 
officialdom. Nearly a million poorer house¬ 
holders have not applied for the rate rebate 
promised them by the Government because 
they have not read, or understood, the 
Ministry of Housing’s pamphlet, or notices 
in the press, and in many cases do not even 
know that they are ratepayers because their 
rates are included in their weekly rent pay¬ 
ments. Nor are many local councils showing 
themselves particularly helpful in telling the 
ratepayers of their rights. There are still 
some people for whom print is no substitute 
for word of mouth. 


Urban renewal 

Deeplish discovered 

Deeplish is a district of Rochdale in south¬ 
east Lancashire. It is old and drab. It 
lacks many modern necessities and ameni¬ 
ties. It is in slow physical decay. But it 
is not a slum, and most of it will still be 
standing in 20 or 30 years. The problem 
of how to bring it up to reasonable 
standards meanwhile is the problem of 
thousands of areas like it in hundreds of 
industrial towns. 

Very few towns have yet faced up to the 
problem, and the Ministry of Housing’s 
excellent and imaginative survey* is m- 
tended to make them think. The unique 
feature of this report is its combination of 
social and physical analysis, and its recog¬ 
nition of how the two interact. One of the 
most important discoveries is that most 
people like Deeplish. Sixty per cent of 
housewives were very satisfied with their 
houses, even though many lacked bath¬ 
rooms and inside lavatories or were in poor 
repair. The same proportion found nothing 
wrong with the neighbourhood as a whole, 
though others wanted children’s play¬ 
grounds, better traffic circulation, and dis¬ 
liked living next to smelly factories. 

The majority attitude reflects the high 
proportion of old people on low incomes in 
Deeplish. “ We’re too old to have likes and 


dislikes,” said one old lady. The younger 
people are moving in to buy houses, which 
are cheap and comparatively roomy. Nearly 
three-quarters of the houses are owner- 
occupied and the remaining landlords, 
mainly pensioners, are selling off as fast as 
they can. Only a handful of these have 
done any improvements and improvement 
grants have very little appeal at all. 

Recognising that improvement of housing 
and neighbourhood must come together, 
the report shows how in a small section of 
Deeplish this can be done in three different 
ways—from a low to a high level of im¬ 
provement—and recommends the former. 
But even this involves an average cost per 
house of £410 for which the standard grant 
is £155. Not enough is said here about the 
adequacy of the grant system, which does 
not for example include the cost of repairs. 
Rochdale Council is going to start a face¬ 
lifting scheme at public expense in four 
Deeplish streets, hoping to follow up with 
intensive publicity to persuade people, 
rather than using the 1964 Act to force 
them, into co-operation in modernising 
their houses. The spirit is fine, but is the 
financial incentive a realistic one ? 

♦ The Deeplish Study. HMSO. 12s. 6d. 


Hotels 

Ajax's new 
metamorphosis 

The trouble with Britain’s hotel bathrooms 
is that there are too few of them. Luckily 
the native hotel guest does not bath much, 
otherwise things would be im]X>ssible. But 
the fact makes a new report from the 
Council of Industrial Design (2s.) seem a 
touch idealistic. The CoID’s splendid com¬ 
mitteemen have chosen to discuss new hotel 
space, in which each bedroom “ ought ” to 
have its own bathroom with all the fixings. 
Maybe it ought, although some people 
would settle gladly for cheaper accommoda¬ 
tion, if only it had the adequate shared 
bath-and-lavatory facilities that most British 
hotels lack. 

But still, the CoID docs produce some 
wonderful facts. One had perhaps sus¬ 
pected that nobody has yet invented a really 
suitable material for hotel baths (plastics, 
which CoID nearly approves, are vulnerable 
to cigarette burns). But the layman had 
surely never reflected that the ideal speed for 
filling a bath must not be too rapid, for fear 
that the would-be bather will wander off and 
cause a flood. The lengthy traveller will 
enjoy diagram 3: ** Minimum Dimensions 
of Bath to allow Tali Man to Submerge 
Knees and Shoulders Alternately ” (sound 
capital lettering there: but when comes the 
clastic bath permitting those joints to be 
submerged concurrently ?). The move to 
soft lavatory paper is chronicled here: but 
the committee illiberally comes down against 
the double holder, giving a choice of tradi¬ 
tional and transatlantic texturing for the 
widely-travelled man. There is no British 
Standard for bidets. 
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of the picture off power 

provided by AEI. Transformers, switchgear, cables, everything for the 
generation, distribution and utilisation of electrical power. 

Whether you need a complete power station, a plant for industry or a single 
ipiece of specialised equipment, AEI can meet all your needs from a single 
(source. With its world-wide resources and total involvement at every stage 
^ a problem, AEI can help you to use power more profitably. 

>TI'e world of AEI power is as close as your nearest AEI office. 
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HAVE YOU MEN INTRODUCin lO 

THE WAVE THEORY 
OF THE OHIVERSE 

IF NOT WE INVITE YOU TO PONDER 
ONE OF ITS AUTHOR'S 
EXTRAORDINARY CONCEPTS 



A PARADOX AND A 
DILEMMA 

IF, the earth has to be a sphere that turns 
in order for the sun to daily rise up 
directly perpendicular to the hori/on at 
the equator, 

AND, this same sphere has to be tilted at 
an angle of 23 degrees, in order for it 
in a movement around the sun be ^\hy 
the year varies at arctic to antarctic, 

V/IIY docs not the sun come up at an angle 
of 23 plus degrees to the perpendicular, 
or 90—^232 or 66} degrees to the horizon 
at the equator, the year round? 



THE WAVE THEOHV 
OF THE HHIVERSE 

BY THOMAS SHELTON IS A 
METEORIC CHALLENGE TO THE 
WORLDS OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, COS¬ 
MOLOGY, ASTROPHYSICS AND 
TO THE NEW SOENCE OF GEO- 
J^HYSICS. A 24-page essay expound¬ 
ing The Wave Theory of the Universe 
by Thomas Shelton is obtainable 
by sending 2/6 (plus 6d. postage) 
cheque or postal order with your name 
and address (in BLOCK LETTERS 
please) to: ANDREW LOVATT 
LTD. (E), 95 GOSLING WAY. VAS- 
SALL ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. 


Continued from page 55 

Apart from his populist belief in the 
united front as the closest tUng to his ideal 

great union of the masses>” Mao’s reason 
for taking a more pro-Kuomintang line than 
his own party was his special interest in the 
peasantry. Dr Schram dates Mao’s dis¬ 
covery of the revolutionary potentialities of 
the peasantry in the winter and spring of 
1925. The Kuomintang was thra more 
interested in the peasantry than the com¬ 
munist party was and Mao found his oppor¬ 
tunity for influencing the peasants in the 
Kuomintang-sponsored Peasant Movement 
Training Institute, which he directed from 
May to October 1926. Dr Schram credits 
Mao with remarkable imagination in fore¬ 
seeing the effect that the northern expedi¬ 
tion would have in stimulating the peasant 
movement. He considers it likely that in 
early 1926 Mao was already planning to use 
both the Peasant Institute and the expedi¬ 
tion to create an independent power base for 
the communist party in the countryside to 
balance Chiang Kai-shek’s military strength. 

The mudi debated question of Mao’s 
originality as a Marxist thinker usually 
focuses on this emphasis on the peasantry as 
a revolutionary force, first expressed in his 
famous Hunan report of 1927. Dr Schram 
dismisses the reim as primitive Marx¬ 
ism ’’ and regarefe it as imponant primarily 
for its revolutionary passion. He concludes 
that Mao did indeed develop a new strate^ 
and tactics for the Chinee communist 
party; he was successful because he was 
supremely wdl attuned to the needs and 
aspirations of Chinese sodety in the twenties 
and thirties. Mao as a writer made com¬ 
munism acceptable to the Chinese by fram¬ 
ing it in classical allusions and Chinese 
historical parallels. But he did not sinify 
the basic philosophical principles of Marx¬ 
ism. Maoism, says this leading authority on 
the Maoist canon, is not a new Marxist 
synthesis but only an amalgam of Marxist 
and C^cse ideas. 

One of the important advantages of this 
over other recent bic^phies is that it takes 
Chairman Mao right up through the first 
phase of this year’s cultural revolution, 
when Pddng’s twenty-year-old cult of Mao 
and his thought reached its all-time peak. 
The conclusion should be revised in later 
editions to clarify Mao’s dominant role in 
this unprecedented adventure, which may 
well prove his last campaign. 

THE SUN ALSO SETS 

Papa Hemingway 
By A. E. Hotchner. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 303 pages. 36s. 

It is easy to understand why Mrs Ernest 
Hemingway, who has only recently con¬ 
ceded Uiat her husband’s death in 1961 was 
no accident, fought to prevent the publica- 
tioo of this book. The long deterioration, 
growing delusions and suicide of a major 
writer make a melancholy story. Almost 
two-thirds of Mr Hotchner’s book is 
dominated by the crack-up, with Heming¬ 
way’s growing obsession about his health, 
his wholly imaginary poverty and persecu¬ 


tion by federal agents, the death of friends, 
and the real nightmare, his increasing 
inability to write. 

If this were all, the invasion of privacy 
would be monstrous. But Mr Hotchner 
first met Hemingway in 1948, at the height 
of his powers. He can speak at first hand 
of life at the finca in Cuba, of the Hem- 
hotch ” syndicate operating at Auteuil, 
of Hemingway’s passion for boats, horses, 
shooting, bull-fights and bull-fighters, of the 
meticulous way he planned his fun as well 
as his work. More fleetingly, the book 
records what Hemingway had to say about 
the events and characters on which his 
books were based, and his conviction that 
to be literature a book must be ten times 
truer than life. 

What comes through best, however, is 
the flavour of Hemingway’s conversation 
and personality. This rings true in spite of 
the lack of any distinction in Mr Hotchner’s 
own prose style. With a somewhat 
calculating far-.sightcdness, Mr Hotchner 
made notes of what Hemingway had said 
at their very first meeting, and continued 
the practice ; later he used a tape-recorder. 
Hemingway’s habit of reminiscing—which 
grew on him—extends the range of the book 
back as far as the days when all he got for 
his writing was a rejection slip, “ that most 
savaee of all reprimands,” and the family 
lived on pigeons from the Jardin du 
Luxembourg. 

Hemingway’s work may no longer com¬ 
mand the reverence that it did, and his cult 
of ph3rsica] prowess, violence and simple 
loy^ties may seem old-fashioned. But 
he was an arresting figure, a legendary 
personification of the times he lived in. Mr 
Hotchner, attempting no critical assessment, 
lets Hemingway speak in all his moods— 
exuberant, shy, witty, depressed, drunk, 
sober. And he was seldom dull. 

VIETNAM: THE ONLY WAY OUT 

Vietnam: Between Two Truces 

By Jean Lacouture. Translated by Konrad 
Kellen and Joel Carmichael. 

Seeker and Warburg, 301 pages. 35s. 

Vietnam Witness, 1953-68 
By Bernard B. Fall. 

Pall Mall Press. 372 pages. 508. 

Real peace can come to South Vietnam only 
when the National Liberation Front (the 
Vietcong) and the non-communists arc pre¬ 
pared to negotiate a modus vivendi. lliis 
looks a truism, but it is a truism that is 
often forgotten. The negotiation for which 
most people are waiting is a negotiation be¬ 
tween Washington and Hanoi—even though 
this would be at one remove from the South 
Vietnamese, who are fighting each other 
and who must decide to stop before there 
will be peace. 

The necessity for a political settlement 
among the two sides in South Vietnam is the 
dominant conclusion of both these books 
by French authors. Mr Fall’s argument is 
more telanced and robust than M. Lacou- 
ture’s, whose book has, however, been so 
badly translated that it is hard to judge it 
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OUR GIFT, OUR OIL 

By Anibal R. Martinez 

★ The Venezuelan Petroleum Policy 
if Venezuelan oil geology and 

resources 

if I he Slate-owned CVP 

★ OPEC 

★ The Indonesian oil industry 

★ Oil and nuclear energy 

★ The Changing Panorama 

Mattel, -f 50 Profit-sharing, A listing 
of expropriation cases. Oil contracts 
in Argentina, Arpel, Mexico—27 
years ago, The North Sea AlTair 

Send your order to 
The Economists’ Bookshop 
Pierce Business Books, 150 5th A\e. 
New York 1(M)11 

Gerold & Co. Graben 31, 1010 Vienna 
Mebso Bookshop, 466 Naderi Ave, 
Tehran 

llikari Book I rading Co. 2 Hira- 
k.iv\a'Cho, I'choine, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo 

American Book Shop. Apart.ido del 
Eslc 11393, Caracas 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(I'.K. KdilionJ 1966 

9th Edition 
Over 62,000 entries 

Mmv Jeoture: financial companies 

U.K. parcnls showini; subsiifiarics and 
associates lliroughoui the vNorld. 

U.K. associates and subsidiaries showing 
parcnls throughout the world. 

U.S. parents showing U.K. subsidiaries, 

. . the invaluable book of parent, associate 
and subsidiary companies.'* 

The Economist 

“Each year Who Owns Whom grows bigger 
and better. . . . Ihis is an invaluable work of 
reference ,. 

Investors Chronicle 

£8 10s. post free 

througl) bookscller-i or from the publishers; 

Also available: Quarterly Supplements for 
June, Sept., Dec. 1966 and Xlar. 1967 
£1 the set of four post free. 

Publishers: 

O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great College Street, London, S.W.I. 


from the English edition: the meaning of 
some important passages has been changed. 

Mr Fall recognises that a real peace can¬ 
not be negotiated between Saigon and the 
Victcong until the ‘ j^litical fabric of non- 
I communist South Vietnam has been given 
some substance: 

the real permanent problem in South Viet¬ 
nam—^and one that cannot and will not be 
solved by the presence of even a million 
American troops—is the reconstruction of the 
non-communi»t Vietnamese body politic. 
This is in fact the view taken by most intelli¬ 
gent Vietnamese in Saigon's sphere of 
influence: they believe that if the Saigon 
government could once become representa¬ 
tive, and visibly independent, the non-com¬ 
munist and anti-communist groups that cer¬ 
tainly form a majority of South Vietnam’s 
population could at last be drawn into a 
i coalition capable of controlling the generals 
j —and fighting the Victcong effectively. 

I They usually estimate that it would be three 
I years before the state, thus reformed, would 
; be strong enough to negotiate with the Viet- 
cong and offer them a way into peaceful 
; political life. At the moment, the Saigon 
j regime’s evident political w’cakness is the 
! biggest encouragement to the Victcong— 

; and Hanoi—to ignore offers of negotiation 
, and go on fighting. This is why September’s 
I general election was so desperately impor- 
1 tant, and why it is so vital that the infant 
, assembly that emerged from it should be 
; given a chance to grow strong, 
j “Vietnam Witness 1953 - 1966 ” is a col- 
1 lection of Mr Fall's rcjxirting, most of it for 
, relatively learned journals, with a new intro- 
I duction and epilogue. The reporting is of 
the highest order, and presents a real picture 
in depth. This is highly recommended read¬ 
ing for students of Vietnam. M. Lacouture’s 
book is also based on reporting, mostly for 
the Paris daily Le Monde, but he has re¬ 
written some of the material and strung it 
together in an attempt to make a continuous 
whole. The effect is not entirely happy. 
There is, however, some remarkable insight: 
his chapters on that mysterious movement, 
South Vietnamese Buddhism, arc the best 
in the book. But anyone who can read 
French should buy the original. 

OVEREXTENDED 

Rome on the Euphrates 

By Freya Stark. 

John Murray, 492 pages. 63 s. 

One of the good results of the boom in 
ancient history and archaeology is that 
people who have made their name in other 
fields try their hands at it. One cannot and 
should not expect the professional touch 
from them j but they often have relevant 
experience in other fields, and throw a fresh 
light on old topics. General Fuller on 
Julius Caesar and Mr Alsop on ihe Greek 
bronze age are recent examples ; and now 
we have Miss Stark on the eastern border 
of the Roman Empire. It is less a history 
than a threnody: a long lament for oppor¬ 
tunities missed, romantically written, with 
the immense advantage that she knows every 
inch of the ground, and illuminates it by 
memories oi her voyages and by parallels 


from the customs and manners of the people 
who inhabit the region at present, also by 
a superb series of photographs. 

The detail of the history, which effectively 
ends in the fourth century, is almost 
impossibly complicated. The main theme 
is simple. So long as Mesopotamia was 
peaceful, and the Romans did not attack the 
great powers beyond their reach—Parthians 
and Persians in turn—there was a steady 
flow of trade between cast and west, which 
enriched both parties. But when hostilities 
cut the trade routes and destroyed the pros¬ 
perous buffer states, everybody suffered: 
Rome was impoverished and had to fight on 
two fronts, against the east (unnecessarily, 
as Miss Stark claims) and against the 
northern barbarians. Part of her theme is 
that the Romans were stupid to weaken the 
buffer states, from the Seleucids onwards ; 
if they had strengthened and supported 
them, they could only have gained. 

In essence, of course, Miss Stark is right; 
and the fairly long periods when there was 
peace in the east ^o to prove it. But there 
is a good deal of jobbing backwards in her 
story, which is firmly pro-eastern and anti- 
Roman. All questions of morals apart, war 
did pay the Romans for a long time, and 
paid them very well; and, with Armenia 
on the left flank, the limes in the cast was 
never so natural and easy to determine as 
in the north. Kor was aggression an 
unnatural feature of the time ; and if it 
seemed natural to the easterners to recover 
lands which the Romans had conquered, 
so it did to the Romans to follow in the path 
of Alexander. In the process, of course, 
everybody suffered and Rome was w’cakened 
—but not only by its eastern policy ; and, if 
it had been more pacific in the cast, Rome's 
neighbours might have been more 
aggressive. Miss Stark writes up the 
Parthians as essentially a pacific dynasty. 
Would they have been so if Rome had been 
essentially pacific to their west ? 

The only fault in the book is too much 
of an aura of might-have-been and too 
strong a feeling of moral condemnation. 
People were wh«it they were and history was 
what it was. But Miss Stark is right in 
saying that the sad story which sht 
illuminates so well has a moral for today. 


A FAILURE TO COMBINE 

The Norwegian Campaign of 1940 

By J. L. Moulton. 

Hyte and Spottiszcoode. 328 pages. 55s. 

The simple dustjacket of this book shows 
aircraft flying over a mountainous coastline. 
Its sub-title is “A Study of Warfare in 
Three Dimensions.” General Moulton's 
objective is unmistakable. So is its suc¬ 
cessful atiainmcnt. His commentary is 
crisp and eloquent, moving easily between 
the strategic and tacticj] planes. His 
criticisms are astringent, but convincing. 
His book, which retrospectively focuses all 
the experience he gained as Chief of Com¬ 
bined Operations since the w^ar, is a model 
of what a military critique should be. 

The German invasion of Norway was 
based on a co-ordinated plan. The British 
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and French intervention was played, as it 
were, off the cuff. The Germans succeeded ; 
the Allies failed. Why the British services 
failed^ to develop a theory and practice of 
combined operations between the wars, 
preferring to go their own separate ways, 
General Moulton analyses with a cool, but 
still sympathetic, insight in its introductory 
chapter. The long, dark shadows of 
Gallipoli fall, as he recognises, across those 
years. How the Allies could have knocked 
a few apples off Hitler's cart in Norway, 
without necessarily being able to overturn 
the cart altogether, he reveals in his narra¬ 
tive. Lastly, the threads are drawn tightly 
together in an epilogue that compares the 
Allied failure in Norway in 1940 with the 
American success in Guadalcanal in 1942. 

His conclusions spare no one, politicians 
no less than servicemen. They are sharply 
to the point: the campaign was a defeat of 
British sea power, exposing the faith in sea 
power as a “ separate, puissant and charac¬ 
teristically British form of warfare" to 
reality and proving it to be false; the air 
force, “ wiser in its generation," avoided 
commitment and “ accepted defeat by 
default" ; while the army failed “ to under¬ 
stand in the slightest degree what was 
involved in its role as a projection of sea 
and air power." The indictment is formid¬ 
able. It may even, one hopes, upset a few 
people. 

The doctrine of combined warfare was 
learnt later, thoroughly and rapidly in the 
Pacific and the Mediterranean and finally 
and triumphantly in the Channel. Inter¬ 
service combination remains the essence of 
limited warfare in the present and future. 
But even today's military planners need to 
have their elbows jogged by someone like 
General Moulton so as to be reminded what 
penalties and what defeats flow from a 
hilure to combine. 


THE CASE FOR PEACEFUL 
CHANGE 

Britain and South Africa 
By Dennis Austin. 

Oxford University Press for Chatham 
House. 199 pages. 35s. 

Realism, commonsense and objectivity are 
the keynotes of this unemotional analysis of 
South Africa's relations with the rest of 
the world in general and Britain in 
particular. Mr Austin has 00 love for 
apartheid and would dearly like to see it 
give way to something more rational and 
just. But he refuses to think wishfully about 
such an objective being achieved either by 
external pressure or internal revolt. He con¬ 
cludes that in the short run neither revolu¬ 
tion (the country is not a volcano about to 
erupt, he points out) nor reform in South 
Africa is likely, and advises Britain to trade 
in the world as it is, since the world is 
unlikely ever to be just as one would like to 
see it. 

Starting from the assumption chat British 
policy towards South Africa cannot be 
reckoned simply in terms of the immediate 
IpSf^r gain to Britain, considerable as this 
may be, Mr Austin says that as far as sanc¬ 


tions are concerned Britain must weigh the 
effects of any decisions '* with anxious care 
for what may follow—damage to the econo¬ 
mies of South Africa's neighbours" (the 
High Commission territories in pariicular) 

hunger and bloody represi^ion in the 
Republic, the dislocation of world markets 
and the intensifying of East-West conflicts 
not only over the immediate problems of 
South Africa but at the United Nations and 
in the numerous disputed areas of the world. 

These are consequences too often and too 
easily brushed off by South Africa's critics. 

Discussing the Rhodesian situation since 
the declaration of independence nearly ten 
months ago, for instance, Mr Austin rightly 
points out that there are no comforting 
lessons to be drawn by those who look to 
Mr Wilson's experience in attempting to 
bring Mr Smith to his knees as a precedent 
for bringing apartheid rule in South Africa 
to an early end. 

As for South West Africa—and his views 
carry added interest in the light of the Inter¬ 
national Court judgment —Mr Austin main¬ 
tains that the legal arguments which seek to 
justify coercive action by the United 
Nations are open to question, while the 
practical consequences of doing so are 
almost certain to be harmful to Britain, to 
the world organisation and possibly to South 
West Africa itself. The best hope here 
would be for the western powers to use 
such diplomatic and political pressure as is 
open to them to urge the South African 
Government to bring about reform in the 
territory. The cynic may retort that it is 
naive to think that change will come about 
either in South Africa or South West Africa 
in this way. If it is, are the alternatives— 
sanctions or force—any more likely to 
succeed without doing perhaps irreparable 
damage ? 

Nor, of course, would anything positive 
be achieved were Britain to sever the ties 
that link it to South Africa. 

Apartheid Is an evil, but neither Britain nor 
the United States—nor Western Europe—has 
the right to wash its hands of the 
responsibility for what may happen next. . . . 
By refusing to isolate South Africa, both Bri¬ 
tain and the West may be able to sustain hope 
among those who npt only refuse to accept 
apartheid but who keep alive the possibility 
of peaceful change. 

This may not be a popular view and it 
will undoubtedly depress those who believe 
that apartheid can easily be toppled by sanc¬ 
tions or the threat of force. What advocates 
of change inside South Africa would 
appreciate most in their legitimate attempts 
to build a just society is to have the outside 
world recognise what they are doing and 
encourage them and help them whenever 
possible—not repudiate them along with 
the reactionaries. 

OLD GROUND RETRACED 

Pioneer America 
By John R. Alden. 

Hutchinson (History of Human Society 
Series) 348 pages. 50s. 

It is sad to report that the first volume in 
Professor Plumb's series on the " History of 
Human Society" to be devoted to North 
America is little more than a competently 
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executed outlined history first of the Ameri¬ 
can colonies and then of the American 
Union down to 1865. (A cursory, impres¬ 
sionistic assessment in the last couple of 
pages of the United States of 1965 is an 
irrelevant appendage.) 

The title “ Pioneer America " is not sig¬ 
nificant. It may easily deceive the reader 
into thinking that this is a study of the 
Frontier in American history; it is implied 
in the introduction that it means an empha¬ 
sis on the many pioneering (that is, novel) 
American ways of doing things. It is not 
the first and it is not, distinctively, the 
second. The book might as reasonably have 
been called a History of the American 
People from the Earliest Times to 1865. 
At 50s. for 350 pages it is rsrthcr more ex¬ 
pensive but not otherwise conspicuously 
different from many other such histories. 

Indeed, in one important respect it is in¬ 
ferior. Tliough short by European stan¬ 
dards, American history is a richly cultivated 
field, each corner of which has been pro¬ 
ductive of serious controversy, involving 
issues of major importance for an under¬ 
standing 0/ American development. 
Oppressed perhaps by the problem of simply ' 
putting the plain story before an ignorant 
British reader, Professor Alden has chosen 
to gloss over many, if not most, of these 
classical cruxes. Within his own special 
period, that of the Independence struggle, 
he indicates something of the clash between 
those who see the battle as joined merely 
between the colonies and England and those 
who believe in the Internal Revolution." 
But he evades the comparable dispute about 
the motives of the Constitution-makers and 
their opponents. Similarly he ignores the 
whole controversial issue of the origins and 
nature of Jacksonian Democracy ; to read in 
the bibliography that " The Age of Jack- 
son " is " stimulating " is hardly helpful. 

A history that seeks to present an agreed 
story rather than to pose continuing ques¬ 
tions is, of course, a familiar and permissible 
form, but if it is, in small compass, to rise 
above the ruck it needs to paint its picture 
with some force and elegance. Occasion¬ 
ally Professor Alden achieves this ; his chap¬ 
ter on " The Peculiar South " is a good ex¬ 
ample of a balanced yet lively depiction of a 
society too often crudely portrayed and 
assessed. But in general his style lacks dis¬ 
tinction ; when it treats " surprise" or 
" persuade " as intransitive verbs it trembles 
on the verge of Ttm^-style, and its pursuit 
of liveliness rather too regularly goes hand 
in hand with a suppressed snigger. 

This said, it ought also to be recorded 
that book is accurate, fair-minded and 
sensibly proportioned. But for penetration, 
suggestiveness and good writing the reader 
wOl do better to turn to the fifteen pages of 
Professor Plumb's introduction. 
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.wfthout investing a penny! 


Call in your secretary and get her to fix an appointment 
with your Group Industrial Fuels Representative for 
Shell and BP. 

The moment you have told him your heating or firing 
problem, the total resources of Shell and B P will be 
available to sort out a satisfactory answer. 

Heating and firing engineers will go into a huddle; 
mathematicians wfli be figure>bound for a while; the 
whole complex of fuel technology labs will swing into 


action and their one aim will be to help you translate 
theory into proven commercial practice. 

Comparative fuel cost statements will be prepared; 
the efficiency of your furnaces tested; recommendations 
made for new plant where necessary, and all along the 
line our experts will be there if you need them. 

And all this will cost you nothing I Walt a minute 
though~-a phone call or a letter will cost you fourpence. 
Notroo much of a capital investment, is it ? 



Wrtto or phone 

Technical Sales Services Officer Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd 
Shell'Mex House Strand London WC2 01 -836 1234 


INDUSTRIAL FUELS 
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Simon Engineering Ltd 

In the industrial processes that produce his means 
for living, man creates for himself staggering 
problems of waste disposal or purification. ForU 
unately Simon stand between man and some of 
the worst consequences. Simon plant in various 
forms extracts dust produced in manufacture 
before it has a chance to pollute the atmosphere, 
turns harmful industrial effluent into disposable 
water, and town refuse into saleable compost. In 
positive ways like these Simon help responsible 
people to maintain the environment that makes 
life worth living. 


STOCKPORT ENGLAND 
and SIMON HOUSE. 

DOVER STREET. LONDON W.I, 


Simon Engineering Review 
No. 7 contains an article 
on the progress of Britain 
towards clean air. 

Send for your free copy. 
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Brief 


As expected the 
IMF meetings 
in Washington 
accomplished little. 
But at least the 
Group of Ten— 
including the French— 
are going on talking. 

London's stock markets 
were dominated by the 
£2,176 million subscribed 
for Id's £60 million 
stock offer. Wall Street 
slipped on Wednesday's 
profit jitters. Paris is 
braced for a large French 
government loan. 

More evidence that 
Britain's squeeze is 
biting came. These were 
further announcement? of 
short-time working, and 
a sharp fall in bank 
advances. 

The two leading 
producers of micro- 
circuits (Fairchild and 
Texas Instruments) are to 
share patents, which will 
make it even tougher for 
the non-Americans in 
electronics. 

Denmark has tried to 
launch a new 
campaign for a joint 
Scandinavian approach 
to joining the common 
market—without 
Britain if necessary. 
But Norway and 
Sweden are 
unenthusiastic. 


BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY 


HOW MANY MEN PER JOB? 

Number required to produce the same output as one man in United Statee 

Steel Chemicele Metel PrsAictc 
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More, more, more 


Mr Wilson's productivity con> 
ference at Lancaster House on 
Tuesday was c\Tdcnlly a roaring 
success as a government-union- 
business pow-wow. But there 
were few concrete results. Many 
of the specific “ action ” pro¬ 
posals put up by the National 
Economic Development Office 
were shot down. 

A major casualty was NEDO's 
suggestion for pilot projects for 
productivity bargaining at the 
plant level. The idea wa.s to 
link actual wage negotiations 
with management-labour consul¬ 
tations on productivity by setting 
up “central committees" of 
managers, supervisors, shop 
stewards and union representa¬ 
tives in a few chosen factories. 
But the plan attracted powerful 
critics, among them Mr Aubrey 
Jones, chairman of the National 
Board for Prices and Incomes. 
Several difficulties were seen. 


The dangers of encouraging wage 
drift and undesirable horse 
trading were recognised by 
NEDO itself. 

Another suggestion to go by the 
board was that for publicity 
campaigns. One was to persuade 
firms 10 try to boost their own 
productivity by "at least io% ” 
within the next 12 months. An¬ 
other was to disseminate infor¬ 
mation on modern production 
and management techniques 
more widely, especially among 
smaller companies. Businessmen 
were willing to admit the use¬ 
fulness of individual firms setting 
their own short-term produc¬ 
tivity targets. (As the NEDO 
papers pointed out, falling profit 
margins and a cash squeeze arc 
powerful incentives to cost¬ 
cutting drives.) 

But no one liked the idea of an 
across-the-board 10% target, 
flanked by noisy exhortation. 


Equally* while delegates agreed 
that more use could be made of 
existing channels of information 
on production and management 
techniques, they were not en¬ 
thusiastic about new efforts to 
spread the word. And, consider¬ 
ing the proliferation of advice 
already available, that was 
perhaps no bad thing. 

NEDO’s other proposals fared 
better. These included: 

1. More flexible investment 
grants : it was suggested that the 
government might help lessen 
fluctuations in business invest¬ 
ment—especially during down¬ 
swings of the business cycle—by 
varying the rate of investment 
grants or by reducing the lag 
between capitalisation of invest¬ 
ments and the payment of grants. 
And Mr Wilson gave a strong 
hint that these ideas might be 
taken up before the present dis¬ 
inflation drive was over. 

2. More data on productivity 
performance: NEDO suggested 
further detailed work on inter¬ 
national productivity compari¬ 
sons. It also urged, on a volun- 
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tary basis, the regular publica¬ 
tion of productivity indicators in 
individual company accounts. 

3. Better statistics on the labour 
market and closer co-operation 
between the labour exchanges 
and industry: NEDO under¬ 
lined some of the more serious 
shortcomings of present govern¬ 
ment statistics on job vacancies 
and unemployment. It also sug¬ 
gested closer CO - operation 
directly between companies to 
redeploy labour. 

This was no doubt pretty small 
beer. But the conference did at 
least underscore one point on 
which there can be no debate. 
Britain’s performance on pro¬ 
ductivity does leave a lot to be 
desired. 

The problem 

Very broadly, a country’s growth 
rate depends on three factors : 
the rate of increase in its work¬ 
ing population, the proportion of 
its resources it devotes to invest¬ 
ment and the return it gets on 
that investment. It is the last two 
that determine its productivity, 
its output per manhour. And 
for Britain in the years ahead it 
is this that will matter most. 
The increase in this country’s 
labour force is expected to 
average less than 0.1% through 
>975» So growth will have to 
come from increases in pro¬ 
ductivity. Men will have to be 
supplemented with more and 
better machines and the best 
possible use made of both. If— 
eventually—a growth target of 
3.8‘V. a year in real gnp is to 
be achieved (the' old plan target), 
productivity will have to rise by 
3.7% a year. Productivity in 
manufacturing alone will have to 
rise more rapidly still. 

What are the prospects ? Past 


performance has not been 
reassuring. Over the past decade 
productivity in British manufac¬ 
turing rose on average just 37., 
per man hour a year. This was 
less than in any other major 
industrial country. And in 
absolute terms—the number of 
men needed to produce the 
goods—it left Britain well behind 
in many major industries. 

The reasons for Britain's poor 
performance have been complex. 
But they can be summarised in 
two main points. One, this 
country has been putting less of 
its resources into investment 
than its competitors. Second— 
and probably in Britain’s case 
even more important—it has got 
a smaller return in terms of real 
output per unit of investment. 
Either our new investment has 
somehow been inferior in quality 
or the best use has not been 
made of it. 


What can be done 

The fact remains that Britain 
could undoubtedly get more out 
of Its investment, new and old, 
simply by applying improved 
methods of organisation and 
production-lina working. The 
methods are known. And most 
would make few, if any, 
demands for new olant or equip¬ 
ment. The NEDO papers quote 
numerous examples of what has 
been achieved by individual 
companie.s in the past through 
better stock control, the weeding 
out of overlapping jobs and 
the tightening up of production 
runs — although, infuriatingly, 
NEDO hardly ever names 
names. 

A cotton spinning concern taken 
over by a major textile company 
reworked and lowered its sales 


GROWTH OF PRODUCTIVITY 



forecasting slightly, overhauled 
its operations and wound up 
producing the output required in 
half the original number of mills 
and with 40 'V. fewer staff'. By 
applying “ well-established pro¬ 
duction engineering techniques " 
to determine the number of men 
really necessary to do the job, 
a sweet factory was able to shift 
elsewhere 11 of 36 men pre¬ 
viously on a prodiicliun line. 
And the report points out that 
the potential savings of this kind 
on manpower arc often greater 
among maintenance staff's than 
production workers. The Ameri¬ 
can lead over Britain in this Held 
is particularly large. 

Design changes too can cut costs. 
So can the elimination of an 
unnecessarily wide range of pro¬ 
ducts. Fewer varieties can mean 
longer production runs and a 
more efficient use of machinery. 
Revisions in price scales to 
encourage bulk orders for stan¬ 
dard products instead of 
” specials ” can help here. 
NEDO quotes two cases of sav¬ 
ings of this kind. A producer 
of rolling mill auxiliaries 
managed to cut the unit cost of 
conical rollers by 45 ;. and of 
parallel rollers by 66 "., by 
changes in design details. Cable 
manufacturers stand to gain from 
a recent agreement with Area 
Electricity Boards to cut the 
number of low and medium- 
voltage cables from 250 to about 
20 . 

Great savings can also come 
simply from reducing scrap. 
NEDO’ points out that manu¬ 
facturing companies are esti¬ 
mated to spend roughly 107^ of 
their gross turnover on scrap, 
reworks, rejects, inspection and 
connected activities. It points 
out that modern quality and 
reliability systems could reduce 
this figure to between 5-85 per 
cent. And the 8i% figure alone 
would mean a savings of £150 
million a year in manufacturing. 
Moreover, a reduction of ao% 
in stocks and work in progress-^ 
a target NEDO finds ** far from 
impossible ” — could save the 
country over £1,000 million a 
year. 

All this could in theory be done 
relatively quickly and easily. In 
the longer-term even bigger sav¬ 
ings would clearly be feasible. 
For example NEDO calculates 
that in the engineering industry 
the use of numerically controlled 
machine tools could release 10% 
of the engineering work force of 
2i million. It adds tartly that in 
an industry chronically short of 
skilled labour the impact of this 
on delivery times—and presum¬ 
ably exports—could be very 
important. Gains should also 
come from entirely new pro¬ 
cesses. But advanced technology 
may also require further con¬ 
solidations in industry to reap 
the economies of scale. And 
here NEDO looks to the govern¬ 
ment’s new Industrial Reorgani¬ 
sation Corporation to help. 
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Being leading European producers 
of synthetic rubber 
is our oldest tradition. 


All eight years of it. 


When was there ever a giant company—a British 
one, moreover—without a Proud Heritage Of Qual¬ 
ity And Service going back to the year dot ? 

There is one now. 

Wo began only in 1958 and here we are at the lop 
of the European league. On Quality and Service, 
ndoed. but one thing more. Youth. This has helped 
« lot. Ir has freed us from precedent and protocol 
oHd other inhibitions. 

We are not yet old enough to know what Is im¬ 
possible ; and we have no plans for finding out. 

Scratch is a great place to start. 

From whatever beginnings, a company has strength 


if it has brains and spirit. The most compelling reason 
for our confidence in business is the inventive 
industry of our people. Our research and develop¬ 
ment and technical service chemists are an indus¬ 
trial elite. Our sales representatives are resourceful 
and responsible. Our production men are the 
best in the business. Most have been with us from 
the start. So have many of our customers. Would 
you like to talk to some ? We'd be pleased to set it 
up. Drop us a hue. 

The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd., 

Brunswick House. Brunswick Place, Southampton, Hants. 
LONDON. MANCHESTER. BRUSSELS, 



Europe's loading produror 
of synthetic mbbn — 
for ihc woild. 
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• Exporters please note 

• Importers please note 

Weave 

the 

problem 

solvers 

We solve... 

Contact problems Technical problems 

by introducing buyers and sellers throughout by advising on ways to make or obtain 
the world, by advising on customer status, payment on shipping, insurance, etc.—and 
by suggesting suiable agents. any other techni^ties of this kind. 

Financial problems Currency problems 

by providing short term finance for foreign by arranging payments in any currenqr. 
trade and arranging ‘forward* exchange 

contracts to guard against loss through llltSFllfttiOnEl pfOblBinS 
fluctuations in exchange rates. solved by our world-wide connections 

, through our branches in India • Pakistan • 

Marketing prODlemS Ccylon . Aden . Somalia . Kenya . 

by providing expert information on markets^ Uganda • Tanzania • Rhodesia • Zambia 
local conditions, exchange control, import and our associates in Ethiopia and 
and export regulations. correspondents throughout the world. 

NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 

BANK LIMITED 

Head Office: 26 Blshopsgate, London, EC2 

Associated Banks and Companies 
Wm. Brandt's Sons & Co. Limited. 

Exporters* Refinance Corporation I.Id. 

National and Grinolays Finance and Development Corporation Limited. 

Addis Ababa Bank S.C., Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
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Liquidity: in 1968? in 1978? 

Nobody should have expected much to come out of this weeVs international financial meetings in 
Washington, and little enough did. No new proposals, no new attitudes, no new rumours even. 

One got started that the French were coming forward with a new loan plan for Britain's sterling 
balances which might have turned into a slightly—but only slightly—less liberal variant of the 
Italian plan that made the news at last year's meeting. But the rumour soon foundered. 

The officials and top bankers of the non-communist world who packed Washington this 
week have found no answers. They have only worked out a formula on procedure for yet 
another and fourth look at the possibilities of monetary reform. More voices are to be heard 
in the future discussions, hut not enough to satisfy the large groups of small countries left out, 
especially the poorer ones. The French delegation showed no sign in public of coming into 
line with the other continentals. The Americans, with the British supporting them, took the 
creditor countries to task for not making good use of their surplus reserves. It was, once again, 
open confrontation. 

In this atmosphere, the world's most serious financial problem got pushed on one side. 

The President of the World Bank continues to warn of the ugly consequences if aid to the world's 
poor is allowed to be run down. But it is not something money tight, capital-short governments 
want to know. 


FROM WASHINGTON. OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT REPORTS 


H e had bagged the principal part. “ I shall speak with 
frankness,” declared M. Dcbre on Tuesday, “ which may 
hurt some of you.” So it did, and yet he sat down to an 
applause more prolonged than that given to almost any other 
speaker at the IMF meeting this week. It was a tribute to a 
masterly performance, although not one in a hundred of his 
audience could go along with him. The French finance 
minister sprang no surprises and did no more than spell out 
the dissenting view about monetary reform which he struck 
in last July’s communique from the Group of Ten at The 
Hague. All the old arguments came out again which had been 
presented in rather different style, but equally elegantly, last 
year by his predecessor M. Gascard d’Esiaing. There was the 
familiar taunt that one of the main causes of the world’s money 
problems today is the persistent deficit in America's balance of 
payments. There was the misargued case that there is 
danger of too much liquidity rather than too little. And 
there was the customary declaration of allegiance to gold. 

So is it right back to square one ? Not quite. As any 
peacemaker Imows, the most important thing is to keep talk¬ 
ing, and the French, although doing the least they can short 
of a pull-out, arc still talking monetary reform. The com¬ 
munique issued by the Group of Ten from Washington last 
weekend had to be couched in ludicrously vague terms, but it 
recommended a series of joint meetings between the deputies 
of the Group of Ten and the executive directors of the fund 
“ to consider the questions that affect the world economy as a 
whole.” And the French will be there. 

So the next leisurely step is on. The first joint study meeting 
should be held this side of Christmas. And the IMF’s manag¬ 
ing director, M. Schweitzer, is hoping for “ fully developed 
suggestions ” for arrangements for reserve creations by the 
annual meeting this time next year. If they do not come, 
next year’s IMF meeting will be an embarrassing affair; but 


then one has been saying that for some years. The discussion 
group has been enlarged but the red tape has not been cut. 
The deputies of the Group of Ten must report to their 
ministers, and the fund’s executive directors to their gover¬ 
nors. With luck, and luck will be needed, the reports will 
concur. But if they don’t, what then ? 

Behind the formal scenes here, there is just a suggestion 
that the French view may become more flexible. If not, in 
theory it would be possible to go along without the French 
and bring in a new reserve unit that they would not use. British 
officials still believe this would be possible, but it is hard to 
visualise such a situation within the EEC framework. 

Mr Callaghan, perkily pleased at being elected chairman 
of the Group of Ten although he owed his election to nothing 
more than alphabetical rotation, talked on Tuesday of ” in¬ 
formal methods of arriving at a consensus.” At the same time, 
he made more clear than ever before his own ideas about pos¬ 
sible deliberate reserve creation. He expressed a preference 
for a unit type of asset over a drawing right type, a view that 
Dr Hollrop of the Netherlands Bank was anxious to point out 
that he shared. The British Chancellor confirmed that he 
believed that there must be participation by all fund members 
in the backing of a new asset, and that in operation the asset 
will derive its value from the obligation of all members to buy 
it against their own currencies. 

And what is the programme of the new chairman of the 
Group of Ten ? “An agreed contingency plan in twelve 
months’ time and then, even if we were all convinced that 
an increase in liquidity was necessary, the earliest date at 
which we could implement such a plan would be 1968.” It’s 
doubtful whether a single member of his audience thought that 
a conceivable schedule: anyone even mentioning a start in 

Continued on page 70 
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The 

World's 

Reserves 


KEY TO MAP 
Number of months' imports 
covered by each country's 
reserves at the end of 1965. 


Each symbol ■ equals one 
month's imports at the 1965 
average monthly rate. 

Reserves include countries' 
automatic drawing rights on the 
IMF. 

Free world excludes all communist 
countries with the exception 
of Jugoslavia. 
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Continued from page 67 

1969 was looked upon as an optimist or pessimist, according 
to which side of the fence they were on. The emphasis that 
the continentals, particularly Germans and Dutch, were put¬ 
ting on the distinction between a contingency plan and actually 
creating additional reserves made the doyens at this annual 
get-together count their white hairs and wonder whether they 
would ever see the day of new international money. “ In any 
case you may be sure it will be in jolly short supply,’* one of 
them was heard to say in the wake of the amiable figure of 
Professor Triffin. 

In any case, the world is not going to stand still while the 
Group of Ten or the IMF goes on discussing. The central 
bankers last stepped into the breach on September 13th with 
the new swap arrangements and although there is obviously 
a limit to such kinds of bolstering, it probably hasn’t yet been 
reached. There will continue to be accommodations of neces¬ 
sity—for a while anyway. Mr Milton Gilbert, economic 
adviser to the Bank of International Settlements, recently told 
an audience in New York that maybe that is the way it has 
to be done. “ Perhaps,” he said, “ the problem of visualising 
a full-blown system for five or ten years ahead is so difficult 
and requires so much change in traditional official practices 
that it can only be approached by a series of pragmatic ad hoc 
steps.” Many visitors sadly agree with him. 

For the second year running Mr Callaghan has scored a 
great success at the IMF meeting. His confidence about 
next year’s balance of payments increased as he moved 
through North America (it was ” a healthy surplus ” by the 
time he got to Washington). But this confidence did not seem 
to have penetrated through to American business and commer¬ 


cial banking circles where there was, surprisingly, quite a bit of 
speculative talk about sterling devaluation next spring. This 
reflects widespread disbelief about the extent of Britain’s 
deflation—there is little realisation here, for instance, of just 
how much of a squeeze the selective employment tax 
imposes. But on this side of the Atlantic, the possibility of 
changes in exchange rates can be discussed quite rationally. 

If anything docs emerge from this week’s plethora of 
speeches, it will probably be the respect paid, in lip service 
anyway, to the need to eliminate serious and persistent deficits 
or surpluses in international payments. But how far is a 
country prepared to go to do this ? In the United States, 
nobody is even going to think of advising the politicians to 
risk a recession for the sake of the balance of payments. Some 
outsders will argue that the American economy should be 
slowed down to a one or two per cent growth rate to get out 
of deficit. Those who actually run the economy#say that can’t 
be done. It either grows at a pretty spanking rate or heads 
down into a decline ; and although they envisage a slowing 
down, it’s to 3i or 4 per cent instead of the past 5 per cent. 
The expected cut-back in American businessmen’s expendi¬ 
ture on plant and equipment should reduce imports and 
improve the balance of payments. But this is incidental: 
The first and foremost aim of those American planners who 
talk of slowing down their growth rate is to reduce overheating 
in domestic demand. On the other hand, if there is any,, 
talk of restraint on business activity for the sake of the 
balance of payments, the Administration knows that it will 
be faced with demands not only to cut defence expenditure 
in Germany, but also to chop something off aid. And here 
the interests of Mr Schweitzer and Mr Woods are in conflict. 


Charity at 6i% 

For the fifth successive year, the proportion of 
the income of the industrialised countries going on 
foreign aid has, quite shockingly, declined 


A id is not a promising topic for a bankers’ forum at the best 
of times. This year it was barely a starter. The donor 
countries are much too concerned with balance of payments 
problems, inflation and squabbles over liquidity to give much 
thought to money for the poor. If anybody could convince 
them that world development is now in danger of a real set- 
teck, it is the worid b^’s compelling and much respected 
Mr Woods. Yet his warning on Monday—that at what ought 
to be a propitious moment in economic development, we are 
slowing down—caused hardly a perceptible ripple of interest. 

In a world of the highest interest rates in for^ years and an 
acute shortage of capital, the World Bank itself is in a bit of a 
fix. This is not to say that it is going broke. It is a rich bank, 
with reserves of $1,000 million ; and in the last three months 
alone it has lent—or at least committed—^$350 million. But 
money has to be turned over. The World Bank’s bond issues 
sell well on the world markets since they are underwritten by 
all its member governments separately. Nevertheless the 
issues have to be at realistic rates, and no banker can afford 
to borrow more dearly than he lends, 'fhe standard rate of 
the World Baxdt’s loans to the less developed countries has 
been 6 per cent since last February, while its most recent 
public offering was likewise at 6 per cent. So the usual margin 
of around li per cent between lending and borrowing rates 
has beent swallowed up. Even so, the World Bank has been 
unable cb make any redlent bond issues in European capital 


markets other than Switzerland and Sweden ; it also borrowed 
$175 million in the United States in June. 

The Bank will obviously have to raise its lending charges, 
if only to 6i per cent. To many countries, particularly to 
those in Latin America, that will still seem cheap money by 
ordinary commercial standards. But the World Bank’s money 
is not easy to get. Its criteria for lending are tough and 
getting tougher. In all the twenty years of its existence, it 
has never had a bad debt. No borrowing country wants to 
be the first bad boy to ruin this record, and thus throw away 
its own prospects for new loans. The World Bank’s money 
is only for major and government-guaranteed development 
projects, and the borrower has to be sure that the project is 
capable of paying high interest rates on top of capital repay¬ 
ments. On such terms, the poorest countries stay out in the 
cold. 

It is a sobering fact that the developing countries of this 
world pay out between them $3^ billion a year for the servicing 
of their external public debt, and twice that sum when private 
commitments are included. The poorest among them, a former 
World Bank official has estimated, are now repaying more in 
interest and principal on World Bank loans than they are 
receiving from the World Bank in new loans. 

Partly because of this trend, it was decided six years ago, 
at the beginning of this so-called development decade, that 
the World Bank could not fulfill all its functions if it stuck 
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to being a bank. The affiliated International Development 
Association came into being in i960, lending on the most 
generous interest-free terms to assist the poorest countries, 
with income a head below $250 a year. Now, even after the 
annual transfer of $75 million from the World Bank’s own 
earnings, the IDA funds are running out fast and the IDA 
subscriptions, last raised in 1963, are up again for review. 
Mr Woods is hoping for a very substantial increase over the 
$250 million a year currently collected in total from the 18 rich 
countries which subscribe. In July, he was talking about an 
increase of $750 million to bring the total to $i billion, still 
below what he believes these poorer countries could profitably 
use. On Monday, however, Mr Woods refrained from putting 
a figure on his request and could only report that his discus¬ 
sions with 18 donor countries are continuing “in a spirit of 
mutual desire to arrive at a pro^amme which is sound and 
feasible from the broader viewpoint of both industrialised and 
developing countries.” Just words ? 

Nobody in Washington this week believes that Mr Woods 
will get his billion dollars. Some say he will be lucky if he 
goes on getting the replenishment of $250 million a year that 
he has been getting hiAerto. The need is obvious, the burden 
may not seem too heavy, but the biggest lenders are in balance 
of payments difficulties. It is true that the extra cash is not 
required on the nail—and indeed not before 1970—because 
of the time lag in actual disbursements of project loans. But 
Mr Woods has to make firm commitments ahead and be sure 
of getting his money later. Yet which countries would be 
bold enough to feci sure which side of the balance of payments 
line they will be in three years lime ? 

Various suggestions have been made for trying to get round 
this obstacle. One is to allow a lending country that finds 
itself in balance of payments difficulties to opt out of its 
promised subscription, or a large part of it, on the understand¬ 
ing that the shortfall will be made up by the other subscribers. 
Another way round might be to allow each subscription to 
float within a specified range, so that Mr Woods can be assured 
of a minimum sum and may with luck get more. Another 
possibility would be to ensure that a high proportion of a 
country’s subscription to IDA comes back to it from export 
orders placed by the borrower. But any suggestion of aid 
tied in this way is distasteful to Mr Woods, and present rules 
demand international competition for IDA-financed goods. 

Maybe some of these possibilities are being discussed behind 
closed doors by the officials and bankers in Washington this 
week. But, in the open, little new has been said about aid. 
Admittedly Mr Sharp suggested that Canada might dip more 
deeply in its pocket; and Dr Blessing appeared to show a 
change in front when he said that his government desires to 
increase its participation in the common aid effort, a sentiment 
that could reflect the rccenr recovery in Germany’s balance of 
payments or merely a switch in the form of aid-giving. M. 
Debr6 spoke up for more aid to Africa, while putting his view 
that greater efforts must be made to stabilise commodity prices 
and introduce quota systems of production. Mr McMahon 
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1961-64 1965 

1.024 1.748* 

OFFICIAL AID 

Average 

1961-64 1965 

3.605 3J65 

iiiustrative 
Increase 
required in 
ennual 
support to 
IDA 

315 

France 

471 

562 

901 

767 

62 

Britain 

361 

443 

446 

480 

96 

Germany 

208 

278 

478 

427 

73 

Japan 

203 

242 

113 

244 

42 

Canada 

39 

33 

86 

120 

42 

Italy 

225 

184 

90 

66 

30 

Other countries 

244 

381 

372 

463 

88 

TOTAL 

2,776 

3.871 • 

6.090 

6.323 

750 


• Prelimmary estimate. 


Official aid in this uble includes grants and loans of one year and 
more and contributions to multilateral aid institutions. Totals 
relate to flows from the 18 richest members of the World Bank 
(known as the IDA Part I countries). The final column of our table 
shows the extra support needed if ffiese countries raised their com¬ 
bined subscription to IDA from its current $250 million a year to 
$1,000 million a year, assuming apportionment on the same basis 
as the first replenishment. 

Rising debt service for the poor 



Payment in 

As % of 


$ billion 

merchandise exports 

1960 

2-3 

81 

1961 

2-3 

8-2 

1962 

2-4 

8*4 

1963 

2*5 

7*5 

1964 

3-3 

9-2 

1965 

3 5 

90 


Interest and amortisation payments on external public and 
publicly-guaranteed debt of 97 developing countries. 

did not miss the opportunity to point out Australia’s good 
record on bilateral aid, almost wholly in the form of grants. 
Mr Callaghan seemed to suggest that Britain might conceivably 
repeat, but not enlarge, its IDA contribution. But nothing 
concrete has emerged. In matters of aid, the industrialised 
countries are prepared to take their lead from the United 
States. In view of America’s balance of payments difficulties, 
it is unlikely to be a very fast lead forward. Mr George Ball, 
Under Secretary of State, neatly tossed the whole thing back 
into the World Bank’s court by saying on Thursday that the 
United Slates is prepared to increase its IDA contributions 
substantially provided other members take an appropriate share 
and provided suitable arrangements are devised to deal with 
balance of payments difficulties. “ We look to the bank,” he 
said, “ to take the lead in shaping proposals to this end.” 
Which was hardly kind. 


The Shortage That Never Was 

Last year there was a beef shortage, now there is glut. What changed 7 

W HOLESALE beef prices have dropped as much as 8d. a lb. down of meat stocks in raid storage had pushed^ prices up 
in the last two months. whi<^ in butcher’s language to an all-time high. English rump steak was retailing at 12s. 
is a very sizeable fall. They ate now lower than were a lb. and ArgendxK ste^, generally regnded as inferior, for 
a year back and are expected to go on falling until the seasonal not much less. Since July the retail price of a lb. of rump 
increase starts after C^tstmas. Yet only a few weeks ago, a has come down 25 per cent to 9s. in some shops. Consumer 
beef shmrtage followed by the seamen’s strike and the running resistance? Not entirely: just that supplies of beef have , 
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increased apparently overnight and some of those who have 
been holding out for higher prices have been badly caught. 

Imports supply about 30 per cent of the beef eaten io 
Britain ; the rest is home-reared. Since tariff increases by 
the common market in April have almost stopped a previously 
lucrative export trade of beef cattle from Britain and Ireland 
to the Continent, more British beef has come back to the 
home market, but the real change has been in imports. Last 
year, only a trickle of beef was leaving the Argentine, partly 
because an earlier drought had depleted stocks and partly 
because foreign exchange regulations made it more sensible 
for Argentinian meat producers either to sell their meat for 
consumption at home, or to keep their stocks on the hoof 
rather than kill and chill their cattle for export. 

The exchange regulations have now been eased and chilled 
Argentine beef has arrived in quantity in Smithheld again. 
Then there are the Irish beef store cattle sold for fattening 
in Britain. Last year, while the Irish decided to build up 
stocks at home, hardly any were shipped here. Then when 
the Irish were ready to start selling again, the seamen's strike 
virtually stopped them from doing so. And when the strike 
was over, British farmers specialising in the fattening of Irish 
cattle could not get credit to buy all the Irish cattle on offer, 
with the result that the Irish have had to finish the beasts 
themselves and are now selling in Britain at steadily declining 
prices despite the efforts to extend to Ireland some of the 
benefits of British subsidies. 

The Irish have had it rough on every side. 'I'hey have 
been exporting 30-40,000 store beasts a year for fattening 
on the Continent, and this trade was almost stopped over¬ 
night by the new EEC tariffs that effectively increased the 
price of cattle imported into the common market by 40 per 
cent. The government in Dublin is hoping to get special 
preferences from Germany and Holland—the two main 
markets—pleading the importance of this trade to Irish 
economy. (Store cattle prices in Ireland have halved within 
the last year.) But in the meantime, there is a good deal of 
distress selling of Irish meat. 

Changes in methods of rearing the 60 per cent of beef sup¬ 
plies reared at home are also having their effect on the market 
—in this case probably a stabilising one in the long run. The 


swing away from “ barley beef ” produced under factory 
conditions, which was already apparent a year ago, has con¬ 
tinued. Nobody in Britain keeps accurate tabs on how beef 
is reared, but slaughter houses say they are seeing a decreas¬ 
ing number of barley beef animus. More significantly, the 
number of calves normally killed for veal (or simply thrown 
away) instead of being reared for beef, which fell from an 
annual average of around 750,000 to nearly half that figure 
last year when farmers were stuffing their little dairy bullocks 
with barley to turn them into a pink and flavourless imitation 
of a beef animal, is now beginning to rise again. Beef growers 
are turning to what is termed “ semi-intensivebeef rearing 
instead. This combines intensive grazing with fattening on 
high protein compounds to produce a 15- to 18-month-old 
beast for market. It does not mean the end of barley beef, 
for with calf prices levelling out at around £iS and barley 
prices falling, factory-produced beef still pays wh^ it is on 
a large enough scale, and on long-term contracts to retailers 
(or tied outlets). The government’s proposals for humanely 
regulating factory farming will not affect the relatively large 
units now fattening four to five hundred head of cattle a year. 
Only recently a Norfolk farmer said he was going to build a 
“ beef factory " to fatten 8,000 calves a year. But while it 
was estimated last year that 15 per cent of Britain’s home 
grown beef was factory produced, with the proportion still 
rising, the estimate is now only 10 per cent. 

The stabilising clement in beef prices is the variety of 
techniques now open to British farmers who want to get sale¬ 
able meat from 12- to i8-monih bullocks. They can vary 
their rearing methods according to their raw material (calves, 
barley, grazing rent) prices, and avoid, perhaps, a recurrence 
of last year's panic. But in the last resort, it comes back to 
the butchers, fighting axe and cleaver against government plans 
for a Meat Commission to rationalise the trade. Retail prices 
have been moving down faster, if anything, than wholesale 
beef prices, but tins could be as much because shoppers were 
substituting other meat for beef as from an altruistic desire to 
narrow margins. The wholesale price for a side of beef is 
difficult to compare with the retail price of a trimmed and 
popular joint. But the belief that somewhere along the line 
huge profits are being made out of these falling wholesale 
prices in the past six weeks or so dies hard. 


BUSINESS 


Britain 


Straws in the wind 


Anyone who still disbelieves the squeeze is 
biting hard into the economy has only to 
look at the most formidable evidence yet, 
w^t is happening to bank advances. What¬ 
ever the banks may say in public about 
tempering the wind and all that, either they 
have been putting the screw on really hard, 
or their clients have begun to take fright on 
quite a substantial scale, started to run down 
stocks and reduce th^ir overdrafts. 


There is probably a bit of both in it, with 
the remarkable result that according to the 
latest monthly statement of the London 
clearing banks, advances to borrowers other 
than the nationalised industries fell by a 
massive £130 million in the five weeks to 
September 21st, making a true drop of £90 
million after allowing for purely seasonal 
influences on the latest official calculation. 
Some bankers believe this new official calcu¬ 


lation of seasonal influences to be an under¬ 
estimate. Even if they arc right, there were 
still huge repayments. Bank managers have 
clearly been far sterner with their customers 
than they have cared to boast in public. 
There has also been a slackening of demand 
for credit reflected both in repayments of 
outstanding overdrafts andT a drop in appli¬ 
cations for new facilities. 

On the officially calculated, seasonally 
adjusted basis, outstanding advances at the 
London clearing banks to the private sector 
now stand at only about 102 per cent of the 
total outstanding in March, 1965 (and are 
actually down to about 99 per cent un¬ 
adjusted). The banks thus have some lee¬ 
way now for helping firms with the selective 
employment tax and taxation withheld on 
dividends under schedule F of the corpora- 
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How do you hold a board meeting 
41,000 feet above New York City? 


High over New York City an HS 125, built by Hawker Siddeley Aviation, 
cruises at 500 m.p.h. This is one of over 100 HS 125 twin-engined business 
jets sold throughout the world-including over 60 in the U.S.A. and Canada. 



Hawker Siddeley know how. 


Hawkei Siddeley know about airborne boardrooms. 
Th^ build them. Call them HS 125 twin-engined 
busmess jets. Sell them right around the world. 

The HS 125 is just one aircraft in the Hawker 
Siddeley line. And aviation is just one of the tech¬ 
nological fields in which this world-size industrial 
group is active. 

Lrok around you. 

Hawker Sidddey products go down on the fiu:m— 
haul trains—steer and power ships—probe space— 


build and equip power stations—roll road^store 
heat—transform electricity—pack food—fuel aircraft. 
And maintain a daily turnover of over £i million. 

The HS 125 is part of this turnover, but only 
part. That’s what makes Hawker Siddeley a group. 
With group power. 

gfcff. HAWKER 

n^SIDDEL^ 

H ST JAMCS'S SbUAEf. LONDON S W 1 T<-li>ptiotw 2eH 


Mechanical, cicctrkal aad aerospace capital eqaipneat whh world-wide sales and scrrice 
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tioa. tax. Neither of thesf made aoy 
appreciable impact in the penocTooi^MfH'by 
the baiib’ latest statement: the first 
schedule F payments fell due only on 
September 19th, and only some ^15 mil- 
1 km of SET bad been collected by that datei 
But in the months ahead bank advances will 
be a measuie of special tat payments and 
not just oi business activity, which is going 
to make the job of guessing what is going 
on even more difficult than usual Some 
companies (BMC, Debenhams) are using 
the squeeze as an opportunity to push 
tfaroueh rationalisation that it would not 
have been .easy to carry out in the previous 
economic climate, and there are plenty of 
pecmle in Washington (see page 63) who 
^nT believe there is a ^ueeze at all. But 
die foreign exchange dealers, the men 
actually on the telephone, are taking it 
seriously enough, with happy results for 
sterling. 

Rationalisation in 
the motor industry 

What is going on in the motor industry is 
not all squeeze and slump although the 
redundancy is genuine enough. This week 
the British Motor Corporation announced 
as expected that about a tenth of its 109,000 
workforce engaged on car production would 
be out in a month’s time. BMC refuses to 
say if the sackings will simply be a straight 
cut across the board. There will be 
some variations with some factories: light 


vans (low exports, hard hit by slump) suf- 
" i w y b>especially badly; the factory at 
Abingdon making sports cars still increas- 
ii^ production; while the works force at the 
big Morris assembly plant ten miles away 
wUl be cut by nearly 15 per cent. But 
where BMC gave ample warning to its 
men, the Longbridge Group of Delivery 
Agents (LAG DA), who deliver the cars 
from BMC’s biggest factory, declared a pro¬ 
portionately much larger redundancy much 
more suddenly. After a few weeks hi work 
sharing, the drivers were told that half of 
them were to be dismissed. An unofficial 
strike, demanding work-sharing, was natur¬ 
ally enough called, and declared official by 
the militant trade union official from the 
Transport and General Workers Union in¬ 
volved, Mr Law, ^though the strike 
is against the uniorTs agreement with 
LAGDA. 

As with the mumurings at BMC this 
strike (which brought prc^uction at Long- 
bridge to a halt) is the more serious because 
the people sacked know that they are un¬ 
likely to return. LAGDA has recently 
increased its (or rather their, for it is a 
group of independent companies) purchases 
oi car transporters, each carrying six cars, 
that would previously have required six 
drivers to deliver. This trend will continue, 
reinforced by possible transfer of business 
to the railways, when there are enough car¬ 
carrying wagons. So whenever the flow 
from Longbridge returns to normal, only a 
few drivers will be taken back: even so 
there need be no real fear of unemployment. 
The local bus company alone still has 
vacancies for 600 drivers. The strike could 


continue, but it is most unlikely that 
LAGDA will give in: it, like BMQ seems 
to have taken a suitable opportunity to get 
rid of surplus labour and will not easily be 
frightened off. 

Events at the other companies in the 
motor industry are less spectacular. Vaux- 
hall is to put much of its labour force on 
a four-day week, after it had already re¬ 
organised labour earlier this year. Joseph 
Lucas, which supplies electrical com- 
poncnt.s, has put 10,000 (40 per cent) of its 
workers on short time. Only Ford, which 
declared some rather panicky short time last 
year, is holding the line at a full week. No 
one really knows how long this will last, 
and it is always possible that Ford will reach 
the same position of crammed pipe lines and 
dealers’ showrooms with the suddenness as 
did BMC a few weeks ago. And the later 
Ford falls the harder it may bump: BMC 
may be able to move its present stocks 
during motor show euphoria. But any 
company left with bulging stocks after this 
year’s motor show faces a really grim winter 
—a period when sales are always slow. 

Sterling's Indian 
summer 

For once the exchanges (but not the gold 
market) have come through an annual meet¬ 
ing of the International Monetary Fund 
unruffled. The central bankers’ new net¬ 
work and the evidence of Britain’s squeeze 
have turned the tide of confidence for 
Conlinued on page 79 
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Aiiewp«rsiMM»tiM 
on oarthmovkig 


The compact size of this John Deere dozer belies its work 
potential. And its profit potential. 

Like all John Deere industrial equipment, it fiils an im« 
portant need of the small contractor and is a valuable ad* 
iunt^ to the larger contractor. It’s powerful, ^ extremely 
economical to operate. Highly maneuverable, it offers fast 
cycle time. And it's made to exacting standards of quality 
to boost work output with minimum downtinte. 

More and more contractors, aware of the importance of 


smaller Industrial equipment for certain job conditions, are 
choosing John Deere crawler and wheel tractors with 
matched working equipment. John Deere dozers, loaders 
and backhoes are in use around the world building high* 
ways, erecting dams, laying pipelines, clea?ing forests. 

Wherever there is work to be done—for an individual or 
as part of a country's expanding economy—there’s a new 
perspective on earthmoving. You'll find it wherever John 
Deere industrial equif^ent is on the job. 


JOMli DEERB 


MoHm. lEnolt, UAA. 



SALES BRANCHES AND f ACTORIES: Argentina, 
Fnnca, Germany, Mexico, Soutfi Africa. Spain. 
SALES BRANCHES: Auetraiia, Great Britain. 



This is whst modem insect control 
looks nke-a strip of plastic 


I t's called the Vapona Strip—a simple piece of plastic. 10' long, and 21^* wide 
that has been impregnated with Shell's Vapona insecticide. One Vapona 
Strip controls insects in a space of 1000 cubic feet for up to three months 
by constantly releasing tiny amounts of Vapona into the atmosphere. 
Vapona Strips are continuous in action, neat and clean, and when used at 
one to every 1000 cubic feet are completely harmless to humans and animals. 
Vapona Strips are just one of the new developments in the large and ever- 
expanding Shell pesticide range. From pesticides to plastics, from solvents 
to synthetic resins. Shell chemicals are available all over the world. Whether 
you're in industry or agriculture, any time you need chemicals, you need 
Shell chemicals. 


Shell ChciTiiciils I smu 


ill 


mleals^thlnk 
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Continued from page 74 
sterling, and there are now signs of some 
hedging contracts being unwound. Even 
on Thursday, when the sterling spot rate 
weakened marginally on the normal factors 
operating before the week-end, the Bank of 
England was still scooping in some dollars 
as it had on earlier days. There has been 
a steady demand for sterling this week, par¬ 
ticularly from New York and, so far as the 
market can judge, purely for commercial 
pyments. Indeed, the week’s slight widen¬ 
ing of the forward discount on sterling was 
seen on this occasion as a further sign of 
strength, reflecting covered purchases of 
pounds in the spot market. Paradoxically, 
only the franc is now in difficulties, because 
President de Gaulle’s gold hoarding policy 
has left the commercial banks short of 
dollars for current pa3rments, with the 
tourist season over. This week, the franc 
touched its lowest point against the dollar 
since the French devalued in 1938. 

In the gold market, traditional attitudes 
seem more entrenched and the week saw 
persistently heavy demand, as there always 
is during the IMF meeting. The Bank of 
England, apparently believing with the 
market that this demand should subside 
next week, consistently did not meet 
demand at the* daily fixings in full, allowing 
the price to rise instead, up to $35.1940 on 
Thursday. Some of the recent demand in 
the gold market almost certainly is seasonal, 
prompted not only by the IMF meeting but 
also by the end of the quarter when some 
continental banks like to window dress their 
balance sheets, Some of it reflects renewed 
Chinese gold purchases (pushed up to last 
year’s annual rate of ^^40 million for the 
first eight months of this year by purchases 
of £17 million in August). Yet sustained 
demand has continued all this year from 
Switzerland, one of the main distributing 
ccntrqa^for the world’s hoarders. Swiss 
purchiues in the London market in the first 
eight months ran at an annual rate of £152 
million, higher even than last year’s £146 
million. And this did not fall off after the 
central bankers’ new swaps were announced 
last month. As always, the gold market is 
taking a longer and more speculative view 
than the exchanges. 

Coal 


Aborted experiment 


In the week when the Prime Minister him¬ 
self is presiding over a productivity con¬ 
ference (see Business Brief, page 63), the 
coal industry is demonstrating once again 
just how difficult it is to do anything about it 
in an old industry. Old habits die very 
hard. In spite of the entreaties of Lord 
Robens, the National Coal Board’s chair¬ 
man, and the strenuous efforts of the union’s 
own national executive, the Nottingham¬ 
shire area branch of the National Union of 
Mineworkers has rejected for the second 
time a special working agreement for the 
experimental Bevercotes colliery. Just about 
everything has been put in this pit, which 
was due to start work more than a year ago ; 
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everything that moved had transistors 
attached—and nearly everything was de¬ 
signed to move, the aim being the most 
completely automated coal mining operation 
ever designed. The equipment itself has 
given trouble, but the real reason why this 
£14 million electronic assembly has yet to 
produce any coal is the bloody-mindedness 
of the miners about conditions of work. 

These are revolutionary: they have to be. 
The expensive equipment must be worked 
continuously if its high fixed costs are not to 
wipe out the productivity advantages. The 
existing one- or two- shin day and five-day 
week would not work. A four shift working 
day and seven-day week has been proposed ; 
in return for a slightly shorter week and 
higher pay for each man. But not their 
buddies in the next pit doing, some of them, 
the same jobs. It is this jealousy that lies 
at the root of their rejection of the new 
conditions. As a result, the coal industry’s 
main hope for the future, for any future, is 
gathering dust. New pits may not take this 
exact shape—Bevercote is notoriously gold- 
plated—but it is a place for testing out such 
radical new ideas. And without test, they 
are unlikely to be used. 

Now that the agreement has been rejected 
for the second time, the coal board will refer 
it back to the NUM. It dare not take action 
by itself, for instance, by simply telling the 
colliery to start digging, without handing 
over the juiciest possible hostages to its 
political opponents. The next step is thus 
up to the NUM. Either the National 
Executive, meeting in two weeks, can over¬ 
ride the area decision, undcmocratically, or 
it can slide round the issue by taking Bever¬ 
cotes out of the Nottinghamshire area—say, 
by designating it a national experiment. 
The first is the most likely. The union 
must act or be guilty of allowing its own 
livelihood to slide another notch nearer 
oblivion. 

Harlatid & Wolff 


Long road back 


There are clear resemblances between Har- 
land & Wolff, the Belfast shipyard, and 
Fairfields of Scotland. The first has just 
been saved from liquidation by a £1^.3 
million loan from the Northern Ireland 
government (with further medium term 
loans to be negotiated) and Fairfields was 
saved from a similar fate by the British 
government last November. Moreover Sir 
John Maxwell Erskine, the present Gover¬ 
nor of Northern Ireland, was chairman of 
Fairfields’ board between 1937 and 1964, 
when he took up his present post. Another 
ex-Fairfields man, Mr D. B. Kimbcr, and 
now shipbuilding director at Harland & 
Wolff, held a similar position at Fairfields 
until he moved to his present job, shortly 
before the British government bailed out 
the Glasgow shipyard. 

Harland & Wolff is not a victim of the 
squeeze, but of a much deeper malaise^ the 
general uncompetitiveness of so much 
traditional industry in Northern Ireland. 
Shorts, the aircraft builders—Rovemment 


supported and owned—^knows this all tcu 
well. Both the government of Northern« 
Ireland and the directors of Harland & Wolff 
must realise that appointing a financial con^ 
troller on to the board of a moribund ship¬ 
yard is only the start, not the finish of the 
process of containing escalating costs and 
making future profits. Fairfields attempted 
just such an action before disaster struck, 
but without success. The Northern Ireland 
government does not intend to take a 
financial share in Harland & Wolff in ex¬ 
change for its financial help, but it has taken 
powers to make changes in the constitution 
of the board. It will now have to face the 
hard fact that there is even more of a short¬ 
age of high quality men in the top. and 
middle management levels of British ship¬ 
building than there is a shortage of ship¬ 
yard labour. Not that the situation is other¬ 
wise without hope. Unlike almost every 
other shipyard in the United Kingdom, 
Harland & Wolff has both ample space and 
plenty of shipyard labour. All it needs is 
men who can win the jobs for them to do- 
in the face of Japanese, among other, com¬ 
petition. 

Steel nationalisation 


Iron man Melchett 


As things stand, it looks as if Lord Melchett 
is fairly certain to be appointed to the top 
job in the government’s steei organising 
committee—and, possibly, in the Iron and 
Steel Corporation to be set up afterwards. 
This would be a good choice ; there is no 
obvious candidate from inside the steel in¬ 
dustry, although, it is said, several steel men 
would have liked the post and have been 
seen talking to the Minister of Power. More¬ 
over it would be politically tactful to 
persuade a merchant banking Tory peer to 
take the appointment. For Lord Melchett is, 
above all, a persuasive peer; most of his 
banking .successes were achieved by per¬ 
suading people to do unlikely things, like 
the First National City Bank of New York 
to take a stake in M. Samuel’s^ his family's 
bank. This should be useful, initially, in get¬ 
ting the companies to co-operate so that 
some sense can be made out of nationalisa¬ 
tion. The last time round, in 1951, even if 
the Conservatives hadn’t returned to power 
in time to end the exercise before it properly 
began, the organised opposition of the in¬ 
dustry, centred on the steel federation, 
would have guaranteed its failure. And a 
banker from the heart of the Establishment 
should stand a good chance of getting the 
steelmen’s confidence. 

Better still, he is not a steelman himself. 
The boards of the steel companies arc still 
too technically-oriented, too obsessed 
simply with ways of making steel, to realise 
that they have allowed themselves to fall 
behind changed world conditions. Manage¬ 
ment may have got, and i$ justifiably proud 
of, its technical experience but this is not 
enough when it comes to assessing expen¬ 
sive capital projects or to selling the pro- 
dqct (something that is virtually ignored in 
the industry), and a surprising number of 
directors are still appointed from the ranks 
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of the old Steel families—itself no guarantiee 
of ability, la dot closed, dansnophobic 
dfcle Lord Mekfaett canoot but shine—and 
any ideas will be new ones. 


Gas breakdoum 

Damned with 
faint abuse 

The report on the gas failures in the Mid¬ 
lands last year is nearly rude. That is, it 
calls the West Midlands Gas Board ^im¬ 
prudent ”— which, in official reports (this 
one was written hf Sir Edward Wynne* 
Edwards, of the Council of Epgincering 
Insdtotions)^ is short-hand lor something 
far worse. Two of the board's new giant 
naphtha reformers broke down last Novem¬ 
ber, bringiog down a large chunk of Mid¬ 
land industry with them. The toipnidence 
bk came eanier, when the board planned 
its expansion (simultancouafy putting up 
few new plants and tearing down the 
numerous old ones) with a margin of capa¬ 
city so fine )^u could not have slid a split 
farthing into it. The rest was a combinanon 
of optimism and inexperience. For it was 
optimisric to assume that a piece of chemical 
plant, using a new process and operating 
under extremes of temperature and pres¬ 
sure., would work first time round. But then 
gas engineers m used to getting apparatus 
diat worits—this was where the inexperience 
came in ^ the old style coal carbonisation 
was built out of bricks and cast-iron—none 
of your austenitic steel S-bends which have 
only to snifi a cold snap to shatter into smalt 
pieces. To this was added, as if it was 
needed, the appalling delays last year in the 
delivery of chemical plant. 

The coming winter could be nearly as 
bad. A number of plants are being built 
on the same, previouriy unsuccessful, tight 
schedule. Tite chairman of Humphreys 
and Glasgow, building several of these 
plants, has warned that further delays can 
be expected. The West Midlands Brard is 
brtogmg back some of its venerable coal- 
based plant for the winter but there could 
still be trouble. 


Chemicals 


ICI goes backward 

A new petroleum refinery, the first in the 
north-east, was opened this week on the 
River Tees. It is a neat package, reconcil- 
iog the very different ambitions and needs 
of two companies. Philips Petroleum of 
America and Imperial Chmical Industries. 
The feedstock, a light Libyan crude, will 
come from Philips’ own fields y a ioint com¬ 
pany, Philips Imperial Petroleum, will 
operate the refinery—which hu a capacity 
mflliott tons a year; ICI will take 
product, 1 nuUion coos of li^t 
d&ciBate, as a chemiod feedsto^ ; 
jtlie remainiiig promts will be sold by a 


Philips subsidiary. Thus Philips gets an 
outlet for some of its Libyan crude, ideally 
suited for the tob; the erode will be shipped 
fo the refinery in 6o,oot>-ton tankas, 
pAenty big enou^ for the short run. iralso 
gets a rdativriy painless introduedon to the 
Bridsfa market, se^g everything short of 
petrdi which, understandably, it would 
rather do without (ICI has to sell the petrol 
by-product from its ethylene cracker itself 
as ** Imperial brand.) And ail for a rela¬ 
tively minor capital investment 
ICI gm a foot in the crude market 
through its association with Philips and an 
assured source of a vital raw material. This 
is the crux of the operation. For, as its 
needs for nafditba grw, ICl had be^ feel¬ 
ing inareasingly unhappy at being in the 
hands of the ^ companies. For a large 
part of its career in petrochemicals this has 
meant the hands of Shell and Esso, the only 
two companies with enough naphtha and 
the two with which it had its biggest long¬ 
term contracts—and both with competing 
petrochemical complexes. The best way 
out of this was to integrate upstream,” 
investing in its own refinery. By 1970 it 
should be using 4I million tons of naphtha 
a year —2 roillion if enough natural gas is 
found to use its syothesis gas reformers. 
One million tons of its own napththa capa> 
city gives It a strung hand. 


Department stores 

Exit Woolland's 


Next spring the number of department 
stores in the Knightsbridge area, the 
creamiesr shopping centre in London, will 
shrink from three to two. Harrods will go 
on as it always has, unaltered and unalier- 
able. But the other two stores, both owned 
by Debenhams, and now standing side by 
side, will be merged into one store in the 
present Harvey Nichols building and under 
the Harvey Nichols name. 

There are precedents. One of the most 
recent casualties has been Robinso.! and 
Cleaver in Regent Street, owned by Mr 
Charles Qore’s Sears Holdings. This store 
has been quietly shrunk down to a single 
shop. And Debenhams hsw resisted the 
temptation to put the entire blame on the 
government with its Selective Employment 
Tax, although this was mentioned in pass- 
ing. Debenhams has had trouble in getting 
enough staff, and the capital employed in 
WooUand's (mostly property value) has not 
been earning its keep. So the Woolland’s 
sice will be ^d—presumably to the Capital 
and Counties Property Co. with whom 
Debenhams has already had negotiations, 
and which also owns the massive Knights- 
biidge Green site on the other side of 
Sioane Street, directly opposite Harvey 
Nichols. 

Elsewhere in the countn^, stores are both 
appearing and disappearing. Debenhams 
itsdf is CO open one in Guildford. Army 
and Navy Stores has opened one in Cam- 
berley. Given the right sites, many depart< 
meat store groups would be happy to open 


up in new town centres with sufficiently 
large population catefamems. But in aocne 
of the older towns there are still often too 
many stores. Debenhams redo^ four 
in Norwich to two, and two in Bournemouth 
to one, but has shnmk from pidling out nf 
any town altogether. 

After Woolland’s, two of the most obvi¬ 
ous candidates for the chopper are in 
London. The House of Fraser, the second 
largest store group in the country, has 
three stores side by side in Kensington High 
Street, sharing business that could more 
profitably be handled by—two? And in 
Kensington High Street (unlfite Knij^i^ 
bridge) tbcrc^s no rival store waiting to pick 
up part of the business chat will inevitably 
go. The other possibility isJDcbcnbam and 
Freebody itsdf, standing only a stone's 
throw away from the group's Oxford Street 
store, Marshall and Snelgrove. This has 
already traded down to conform to the pop 
shopping character of Oxford Street—un¬ 
wisely according to some of its competitors. 
But, it would seem logical to swit^ some 
of Debcnham and Freebody's dassy depart- 
mencs into Marshall and Snelgrove; then 
the Debenham and Freebody building 
Wigmore Street could be turned, with the ^ 
ban cn office devdopment, into flats. But 
there is a West-end glut oS these too. 


Export financh^ 

A nevv facility 

A further addition to the City’s range of 
export credit facilities was this week’s 
formation of H.S. and H. Exports Ltd. by 
Hill, Samuel, the merchant bank, and John 
Holt, a British trading company whose main 
links are with west Africa. The new com¬ 
pany will extend credit to British e^^rters 
in return for an undisclosed fee by '^ying 
them on shipment and taking over their 
risks. From that point the exporter becomes 
merely an agent responsible for delivering 
the goods and collecting payments on behaff 
of H.S. and H. from his overseas customers 
(who w 31 not be told about the arrangement 
and thus, possibly, encouraged to default 
more easily). This complements services 
already offered by John Holt Exports Ltd., 
a John Holt subsidiary which handles the 
mechanics of exporting for British firms and 
also makes bulk purchases in Britain for 
overseas customers. The new H.S. and H. 
facilities differ (marginally) from similar 
existing arrangements in their combination 
with complementary exporting services and 
insurance arrangement^ 

Where exporters do not have full cover 
from the Export Credits Guarantee Depart¬ 
ment, shipments financed by H.S. and H. 
can be covered by Holt’s ECGD policy. But 
there is also a possible drawback. A restraint 
in claiming under ECGD policies is that it 
puts up the premiums applying to defaulters 
and exporters sometimes choose to carry 
their losses, at least for a tiine, rather than, 
spoil relations abroad. Here, they would 
be shifting the responsilnlity for that 
delicate decision to someone dU. 
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Mobil 

is ALWAYS LOOKING AHEAD 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY LIMITED, CAXTON HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER. LONDON S.W.1. 


Building blocks of light Touch one to another and 
they glow; perpetual brilliance self-generated. An 
Arabian Nights fantasy ? No; Nature has the glow¬ 
worm and our growing knowledge of the science 
of bio-chemical reactions could help us achieve 
a man-made glow-worm —many times brighter. 
Each year man learns more about these things, 
because today he has more resources to help him; 
the resources of progressive, fast- expanding com¬ 
panies like MOBIL. For Mobil serves both today 
and tomorrow. It supplies the petroleum needs of 
industry and transport the world over; it contributes 
to the work of scientists, researchers and engineers 
in the development of new and revolutionary 
products—and their practical application. Mobil 
today is a major international organisation. Ex¬ 
perienced. Thorough. Forward-looking. 
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But you wor^'t even notice it. 

Tkidt s I right with Reg Gurd. 

He's d kt e inan. 

He want- you ro cone- teick. 
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Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat. 
You'll always get more than a car. 




P^K/i _ i«k< 
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Eurogloom in coal and steel 


On paper, the High Authority has consider¬ 
able powers—far greater, for example, than 
the common market or Euratom commis¬ 
sions ; but in practice it has rarely had the 
courage to use them without first making 
sure that it had the unanimous support of 
B/ussc/s ihc member states. 


While the Common Market Commission 
is wondering dolefully if it will have any¬ 
thing of consequence to do once it has 
dotted all the Ts and crossed all the T's on 
the new farm regulations, the other two 
community executives, for the European 
Coal and Steel Community and Euratom, 
are taking on a growing air of unreality and 
failure. Both of them had looked forward 
to the day when they could disappear in a 
merger of the three executive bodies. Now 
that it is clear this merger wDl not 
take place at least until 1968, they are re¬ 
turning to their tasks with a desperate lack 
of conviction. 

The coal and steel industries, which were 
regarded 15 years ago as the cornerstone 
of Franco-German economic co-operation, 
now begin to look like the poor relations of 
the community. The steel industry, heading 
back into one of its cyclical declines, has 
seen its rate of growth fall well below that 
of the economy as a whole. This year 
output will be virtually static, while unused 
capacity is likely to rise above 20 per cent. 

The trouble (see The Economist, June 4, 
1966) is that Europe's steel industry, which 
grew up on the strength of the local coal 
and iron ore resources, now finds itself 
harnessed to high-cost and uncompetitive 
raw materials. The Dutch and Italians are 
relatively well off, since they have no big 
domestic coal industry to protect and can 
import freely from the United States. But 
the situation is serious elsewhere. The 
French earlier this-year took a timid step 
towards liberalisation by allowing their steel 
industry to negotiate a three-year ctmtract 
for a small quantity of Amerkan cotriL But 
none of the four coal producing countries 


is planning to cut mine output fast enough 
to ease the steel industry’s cost problem. 

I'lie High Authority of ECSC proposed 
in July that coking coal should be sub¬ 
sidised on a community basis. The French 
turned the plan down, partly because the 
government had just worked out a long¬ 
term rationalisation programme with its 
own steel industry—using a £220 million 
low-interest loan to buy its co-operation— 
and saw no reason to subsidise the German 
steel industry as well. The High 
Authority has still not passed judgment 
on the legality of the French steel 
plan (nor on the German plan for a cartel¬ 
isation of sales of rolled products). But it 
seems certain that if the French continue 
to resist a community subsidy for coking 
coal, the Germans (and probably the 
Belgians too) will go ahead by themselviss. 

Unfortunately, the High Authority is 
battling not merely with conflicting national 
interests but also with the inadequacies of 
the Paris Treaty setting up ECSC, which 
was signed fifteen years ago when Europe 
was in a chronic situation of shortage. 
Further, due to Dutch opposition, it made 
no provision for a common commercial 
policy on imports or exports. Signor Del 
Bo, the Italian president of the High 
Authority, never stops complaining of the 
inadequacies of the treaty, and it is now 
being bruited about that he wants to go 
back to luly. With little hope now of 
gaining new vigour, the High Authority in¬ 
creasingly confines itself to minding the shop 
—housing and retraining grants for coal- 
minersi steel research ai^ investment aids, 
plus the routine tasks of acting as a clear¬ 
ing house for information and statistics. 


Eurapathy at 
Euratom 

In the case of Euratom it is not the treaty 
but the inertia of the commission that is 
to blame. The work now starting on the 
third five-year plan is several months late, 
not because of the pressure of work, but 
because during the first half of this year 
the commissioners were hoping that the 
merger with the common market commis¬ 
sion and the High Authority would relieve 
them of the responsihilitv for doing the 
work. By and large, this is the way 
Euratom has been run ever since 1962, 
when the French government threw out 
the then president of the commission, M. 
Etienne Kitsch, b^ausc of his federalist 
and independent views, and put the much 
more obedient M. Pierre Chatenet in his 
place. In so far as the commission has had 
any clear idea of its role, it is that of a 
co-ordinator of research, and indeed 
perhaps its major contribution has been the 
establishment of the joint research centres 
at Ispra, Karlsruhe, Petten and Gecl. But 
in the translation of that research into in¬ 
dustrial usefulness, Euratom’s record lacks 
conviction and its ambition is far too 
limited. 

With nuclear pOwer now starting to take 
off on a big scale in Europe—it the basis 
of all Belgium’s future power/ptogrammes 
—^Euratom could have become de facto 
guide and co-ordinator of Europe’s nuclear 
development at the industrial as well as 
the research level. As it is, industry has 
been neglected and has lost interest in 
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EurdCom, while more and mure of Europe’s 
nuclear power stations are being built for 
the national authorities under contract by 
independent companies. The main effect 
of Euratom’s research orientation has been 
that its work is little understood or appre¬ 
ciated, while the governments’ main aim 
has bwn to clamp down &% hard as possible 
on expenditure and to squeeze out the 
maximum research experiments for their 
own countries. The research that is being 
done on ship propulsion, thermonuclear 
fusion, the biological effects of radiation and 
fast reactors represents about 20 per cent of 
the total civil nuclear work going on in the 
community, estimated at $450 million to 
$500 million a year. But it could probably 
have been done as effectively by a less elabo¬ 
rate institutional apparatus than Euratom, 
whose larger opportunities for community 
action have gone untested. 

Perhaps the easiest explanation for the 
failures of Euratom and the ECSC is that 
each of them covers only one of the main 
sources of energy, w'hilc the third (oil) 
comes into the domain of the common 
market. Without a common energy policy 
for the Six, there can be no lasting common 
policy on coal or nuclear power: and, even 
discounting the national conflicts of interest, 
no energy policy is possible without a merger 
of the three communities as well as of their 
executive bodies. More generally, one can 
say that Euratom and the KCSC have failed 
because their range of activity is limited to 
too narrow a sector. The common market 
has remained dynamic because of its range 
of interests, and because at any given 
moment a multilateral bargain can be set up 
tv> offer something to everybody. 


Supersonics 


Raising the Ante 


The Boeing company is fighting back hard ; 
in the last twelve months it has lost an 
immense amount of ground to Lockheed 
in the competition to win the government’s 
supersonic airliner contract, with a design 
that was growing progressively heavier 
and hard to build. Now Boeing is attempt¬ 
ing Co crush the opposition, quite literally, 
by sheer size and weight. The latest, and 
pmumably the final, re-design has come up 
with a monster weighing 300 tons, holding 
350 passengers, and measuring more than 
^00 feet from tip to tail. 'I'his compares 
with Lockheed’s 273 seats ^308 if one is 
prepared to wait for what amounts to a 
Lockheed Mark II) and the Concord’s 136. 

The biggest civil jets flying today weigh 
only around 150 tons. What Boeing is 
therefore proposing involves simultaneously 
doubling the weight, trebling the speed and 
very roughly doubling the passenger-carry¬ 
ing capacity in order to raise productivity to 
levels w'hcre it might be able to offset the 
supersonic airliner’s—any supersonic air¬ 
liner’s—alarmingly high costs. The sizes 
to which Boeing and I^ockheed have had 
to go in order to produce figures acceptable 
even on paper makes the«economics of the 


£500 million, 136-seat Concord look 
infinitely depressing. And even now it does 
not follow that Boeing will win the con¬ 
tract ; what its latest bid has done is to 
make it more than ever difficult for ihe 
American administration to choose one 
design in preference to the other. Lockheed 
has the 2,000 mile-an-hour flying experience 
that Boeing needs but lacks ; Boeing is also 
suffering now from its decision to build a 
pivoting wing without the engineering 
experience on these wings that it would have 
had if it, and not General Dynamics, had 
won the F-rii military contract. (Boeing’s 
supersonic strategy was based on winning 
that contract.) But by the rules of aviation, 
a 350-seat aircraft is a better proposition, 
commercially, than a 270-seat or a 300-seat 
one—nor to mention a 136-searer. Increas¬ 
ingly. it looks as if the administration will 
be obliged to continue supporting both 
companies until the relative merits of their 
designs arc that bit clearer. 


Argentina 


Road to hell ? 

Buenos Ai/os 

Argentines are taught from childhood that 
they live in a rich country, which is true 
only so far as natural resources go. Some 
try to explain economic stagnation in terms 
of a foreign conspiracy ; most attribute it 
to a succession of bad governments. Every 
coup since 1930 has been popular initially, 
and so was President Ongania’s regime, now 
three months old. It declared itself in 
favour of returning to a market economy 
and finally ending the country’s inflation. 
Yet there are signs even at this very early 
stage that history may again repeat itself. 

The new men have tried to impress by 
their benevolence. The wages policy of 
previous governments had been founded on 
the principle that increased pay rates under 
collective agreements should cover no more 
than the rise in the cost of living since the 
previous adjustment; beyond this point pay 
increases had to be earned as productivity 
bonuses. The new authorities, however, 
discarded this prescription. Official pres¬ 
sure was brought to bear on the metal¬ 
lurgical industry to acquiesce in a 30 per 
cent wage increase although in the pre¬ 
ceding twelve months the rise in the cost 
of living had been 27 per cent. And when 
management pleaded the financial imprac¬ 
ticability of the proposal, the authorities 
countered with generous tax concessions 
and Centra] Bank financing facilities. Other 
industries expect to be similarly favoured. 

The Minister of Economy, Dr Salimei, 
at present in Washington for the World 
Bank and IMF annual meetings, may find it 
difficult to explain such largesse, to say 
nothing of the authorities* recourse to the 
printing press to cover almost half the 
current year’s budget expenditure, and the 
fact that nobody knows how next year’s 
heavy external debt obligations are to be 
met. An incipient drought and the 
culmination of the cattle cycle are adversely 


affecting the return from Argentina’s main 
export commodity. While drooping farm 
prices may temporarily conced the 
internal monetary repercussions of infla¬ 
tionary financing, the bankers and econo¬ 
mists have no illusions and may, in private, 
be heard expressing once again familiar 
fears about the familiar consequences of 
this familiar cycle—yet another bout of 
inflation. Worried enquirers have been 
assured by the minister of economics that 
matters are proceeding in accordance with 
the blueprint. There is to be no undue 
fiscal or monetary restraint for the moment; 
next year perhaps. . . . 

No government has ever deserved more 
credit for good intentions than President 
Ongania’s ; the road to hell is paved with 
them. • 


Austrian industry 


A door opened 


Vienrui 

Austria's state-owned Osierreichischen, 
Stickstoffwerke (OSW) has just set an 
important precedent by going into 50-50 
partnership with Germany’s Badische 
Aiiilin- und Sodafabriken (BASF) for the 
production of plastics. This opens new 
doors to European cooperation for Austria’s 
state-owned industries, which were hitherto 
obliged by the government to keep a 
majority share in joint enterprises with 
foreigners on Austrian soil. The joint 
subsidiary, Danubia Olefin GmbH, will 
be established at Schweehat near Vienna 
and from 1969 is to produce 50,000 tons 
of high-pressure polyethylene a year by a 
BASF process. An annual turnover of 
{^6 million is expected initially, but the 
intention is 10 treble both turnover and 
production by i975- The plant will cost 
about £7 million ; the two partners arc to 
put up a third of the capital between them 
and plan to raise the remainder from outside 
sources. 

dSW, which originated in the Hcrmann- 
Gbring-Werke set up during the war, did 
well in the immediate postwar years by 
producing nitrogenous fertilisers. Subse¬ 
quently, when the market became more 
difficult, it began to look for a way of 
diversifying. An attempt to go into poly¬ 
propylene with Italy’s Montecatini fell 
through. The BASF marriage brings OSW 
a partner strong both financially and com¬ 
mercially, and further technical and manu¬ 
facturing cooperation in petrochemicals is 
planned between the two. 

BASF has guarantee^S to dispose of half 
Danubia-Olefin’s production ; OSW will 
have the Austrian marker to itself and will 
have a free hand in exports, except to the 
common market, which BASF reserves to 
itself. Later the two companies may co¬ 
operate in making polyisobutylcne, plastic 
foam and other products. OSW will remain 
free to look for new partners in other petro¬ 
chemical lines once BASF has been given 
first refusal. 

The deal opens markets to BASF where 
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Let the Westminster give you the facts J 

on selling overseas S 


\A e lu'lj) you find markets, guide y'ou tlirougJi the labyrinth 
oi' K'giilalions, and advise you on every finaneinl aspect of the 
tougli but worthwhile business of overseas Irade. 


A m ct J-Ssfl’l. exporter depends on precise 
informatiun and expert advice. Did you 
know that both are surprisingly easy to 
obtain ? Just lift your phone and ask to speak 
to the Manager of your local Westminster 
Hank. Why the Westminster? Because it 
combines world-wide experience with the 
great resources of a major Bank. Here is an 
outline of the highly organised services that 
your Manager can alert on your behalf. 

I. The Overseas Branch 
{Tv jfftr VffM iftr hfnt injnmtation) 

Senior Heprcscntaiivesof the IJank travel the world 
to keep in persotmi touch with the fluctuations 
and opportunitfca of overseas business. In the 
last year, every coiUiiK'iu lias been visited. Up-to- 
date utfonnation is available about I’cgulaitons 
and restrictions in foreign cotintries. 

The lorctgnKxcliangc mom of the Bank lias abig 
repu!.ition for the speed with which it can quote 
iIiL best latcs for all foreign currency transjctions. 

2. The Commercial 
Information Department 

(jfa help you find markets) 

The tlopartnicnt Is in constJint touch with thousands 
of b.inKs all over the worid, from whkli we receive 
information that often enables m to hdpyou find 
the foreign market you are looking for* 

' Over the years \vc have dso built up extensive 

records oovering the icputaikm and commercial 
standing of foreign Arms. You cm quicklly check 
on die amdfogof apoimtMlcuiigiiMr. 


3. The Economic Intelligence 
Department 

( 7 b help you make the policy deemons) 

A research si.ifT of trained economists collale 
inforiMaiidn from .dl o\ er the world. They can give 
you a clear picture of general ccononiic conditions 
in .my market \ou c.ire to n.unc; and the facts 
proMiled can help you in making your policy 
dtvisiims (e.g., ^^hetllc^ to set up j suboiduiy 
ovrrse.is). 

The Department aho publiahcis brochures 
under the general title of * These arc your 
markets*. Economic reporta on countries not 
covered in this series and studies of aspects of 

trading cia be specially prepared, 

d* Foreign Business Centres 

(To bring the service to your dooistep) 

These centres at Hirminghani, Bradford, Bristol, 
Ixcds, UiNcrpool and Manchester complcrocnt 
tbe Overseas Branch in London. Staffed by 
specialists, they can advise you in every aspect tSf 
i^ort/cxportfinancingand will guide you expertly 
through the ina7c of export documentation. They 
will collect outward bills, arrange d<icumcntary 
ere Jit.sand effect insurance on the passage of goods. 

5. The Overseas Business 
Development Officer 

(To I'isit yon personuf/y) 

The ofTicer is a fonrign busineso c\pi rt wlio will 
visit clients anywhere in the U.K. and, il you wish 
it, attend your high-level meetings. In effect, you 
add an expert to your staff when you arc making 
the vital decisions and planning ahead. 



S. WcBtmlnsCer Brandi M anagecg 
(JHcff you con remUy Udk Is) 


Everything starts with your Manager. Ifc*!! get 
to know your problems in a personal way, really 
associate himself with your hopes and plans. 
He’ll make sure you get the best out of the highly 
organised services of the Bank. He’ll make the 
whole thing work as you want it to. Above all, 
lie supplies the human touch which is so pleas.mt 
a part of doing business with the Westrniii.srcr, 

Ring your local Manager or write for *A 
Handbook for Exporters*. The Westminster 
Bank has over 1,350 branches in England and 
Wales. Head Office: Lothbury, London, 

ECa. The Ulster Bank has over 200 branches in 
Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland. 
The Westminster Foreign Bank (another sub¬ 
sidiary) operates in France and ^Igiuni. 


I 
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Which is serious business at DSM. Even tics you need to tell how to use them, liquid to his mouth only from a bottle he 

0^ plain polyethylene bottle hat a long So DSM finds new dimensions, new can squeeze, 

history of research behind it — the tools, new properties, and passes the DSM makes plastics, low-density and 

unending series of observations. tn» word along to buyers. high-density polyethylenes, caprolac- 

vestigationt, tests. VVho has ever tried, for Instance, to tarn, raw material for nylon-6, phenol, 

DSM fights the bottle battle, along with squeeze a bottle made of glass? Nobody, urea, formalin. It has a melamine plant 

many others, In the research lab. And We know it can't be done. But you under construction. Its program includes 

does it to support its clients, who ma< can squeeze plastics. A space man does new plants for polyvinyl chloride and 

nufacture plastic articles. To sell plas- it, and when he lands on the moon and raw materials for EP and EPT rubbers. 

raises a toast to Mother Earth, he'll 
thank plastics that he can. For because 
of weightlessness he'll be able to get 
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it has not so far been very successful: its 
thoughts are obviously more on Eastern 
Europe than Austria and the other EFTA 
countries. Vienna is a good springboard 
for exports eastward. 

It was BASF’s fear that a state-owned 
partner might be guided by non-commercial 
considerations that led it to insist on a 50-50 
set-up. It would hardly have got its way 
had the socialists not been excluded from 
I he government after their election defeat 
in March this year. 

Pielstick diesels 

Medium speed 
ahead 


The Swedish shipyard of Lindholmen in 
Gothenberg recently handed over the first 
British cargo liner to be powered by a 
medium-speed Pielstick marine diesel to its 
owners, the Harrison Line of Liverpool. 
The significant thing about the Pielstick 
engine is that it leads a growing trend away 
from the cathedral-type, slow-spccd diesel 
engines that now power most of the 
world’s merchant ships, towards the use of 
a number of smaller, lighter, faster running 
diesel engines geared to one or two pro¬ 
peller shafts. The traditional slow-speed 
diesel is coupled directly to the propellor 
shaft without gears and runs at«i 10 revolu¬ 
tions p)er minute. The medium-speed en¬ 
gine runs at 450 revs and more per minute, 
but gearing permits the use of such things 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Our all-items indicator rose 0.1 
point in the week to Wednesday, 
September 28th. 


Food prices continued their steady 
decline—our indicator has lost 5.8 
points since July 20th. But copper, 
gaining £27, pulled our metals 
indicator up for the fifth week 
running, although tin, lead and 
zinc were all cheaper. 


INDEX Percentage 

1968*-100 change'on 



Sept. 

Sept. 

One 

month 

Twelve 

months 


21 

28 

ago 

ago 

ALL ITEMS 

99 5 

99 6 

nil 

- 4 6 

Food 

93 6 

93-1 

-1 5 

- 4 8 

Fibres 

102 3 

101 8 

-1 -2 

^ 10 

Metnis 

191 6 

199 4 

+ 7 6 

Ml 7 


7l,p Economist Commodity Pricp indicdtor includes 
>‘'n6teen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958. 

* Changes relate to this week’s hguros, but these, 
except for the metal group, are provisional because 
nuotetiona for tea and wool are not yet aveilehle 
beyond last weak. 


as variable pitch propellers and slower pro¬ 
peller speeds. All this adds up to more 
efficiency, or more power per ton of fuel. 

But these arc not the only claims being 
made by medium speed diesel engine devo¬ 
tees. Medium speed engines are now being 
used in units up to 6,000 horsepower each 
(higher powered units arc also being built) 
and the makers claim that the initial cost 
of four such engines coupled to a single 
shaft is lower than that of a single slow- 
spccd diesel of equivalent power. Also, with 
each unit only a little bigger than the diesel 
generators used on most ships, the total 
power plant takes up considerably less 
space than the conventional power-plant, 
leaving more cargo space. Finally, one 
or more of the medium speed units can be 
stopped for maintenance at sea without 
bringing the ship to a grinding halt. 

It is the whole question of maintenance 
that has caused British shipowners to lag 
behind their continental counterparts in the 
adoption of medium-speed diesels (in mid- 
1966 there were 160 Pielstick engines at sea 
and on order). They fear that the faster- 
revving engine will cause increased cylinder 
wear, resulting in higher maintenance costs. 
Accurate comparative maintenance cost 
figures for both the medium and slow-speed 
marine diesel engines are still hard to find, 
but now the first British cargo liner 
with a medium speed engine is off on its 
maiden voyage, and two others are on order. 

Other marine engine builders are now 
busily building and developing competing 
medium speed engines. Amongst them are 
Sulzcrs in Switzerland, Mirrlees-National 
and Ruston & Hornsby in Britain. Britain’s 
Ministry of Technology is backing medium- 
speed diesel engine development with rc- 
.search and development funds. But Piel- 
siick has plenty of lead. 


Germany 


Battling for taxes 

Hamburg 

The tax revenue battle between Germany’s 
federal and Lander (regional) governments 
still goes on, despite the bill now going 
through parliament which will at last give 
Bonn some control over the timing and level' 
of Lander spending. The point at issue now 
is what share of income tax should go to 
Bonn, and what share to the L^der. Under 
the constitution, the federal government gets 
35 per cent and the Lander governments 
65 per cent. This was found to leave the 
federal government desperately short of 
money, and a 1964 law changed the share- 
out to 39-61 for the years 1964 to 1966. But 
the law said nothing about what happened 
after that. 

The Lander are at the moment in con¬ 
siderable financial distress (having been hit 
hard, among other things, by the Bundes¬ 
bank’s squeeze on credit) and take the line 
that from 1967, the old 35-65 division en¬ 
shrined in the constitution should automati¬ 
cally come back into force. Bonn claims that 
the federal government should continue to 


get 39 per cent. Both the federal govern¬ 
ment and the Lander have already based 
their budgets for 1967 on the shares they 
consider due to them, which appears to be 
a good recipe for chaos. 

The Lander can now try to have the 
federal budget declared unconstitudona]. 
Bonn also has a few weapons to hand: it 
could cut the budget subsidies it pays to the 
Lander. At the moment the dispute looks 
like being solved by a compromise that 
would give 37 per cent of income tax to 
Bonn and 63 per cent to the Lknder. Some 
good could come out of the whole undigni¬ 
fied squabble if it hurried up the compre¬ 
hensive reform of public finances that has 
been needed, and talked about, for years 
past. If responsibility for public works was 
redistributed between the federal govern¬ 
ment and the Lander on a rational basis the 
main casus belli between Bonn and the 
Lander would be removed. 


Israel 

Austerity at half- 
cock 

Jerusalem 

Just before the Jewish New Year, Israel’s 
Prime Minister, Mr Levi Eshkol, went on 
the air to tell the nation why it cannot have 
the prosperity he promised it during the 
election campaign last autumn. The new 
economic policy, worked out after a battle 
royal with the socialist coalition partner, 
Mapam, and serious arguments between the 
prime minister (who appears to have wanted 
stricter measures) and his minister of 
finance, is a compromise. Economic activity 
is to be reduced by checking the growth 
of domestic consumption, residential build¬ 
ing and “investment not contributing to 
export expansion.” Investment and labour 
are to be diverted to export industries. 
Wages and incomes are to rise slowly. 
Labour productivity is to be increased, and 
management methods will be rationalised. 
Monetary policy is to “ decrease infla¬ 
tionary presures.” Finally, those tem¬ 
porarily unemployed are to be found work 
on relief projects. 

The expansion of exports, which is said 
to be the central objective of this pro¬ 
gramme, is to be encouraged by a system of 
incentives for investors in export industries, 
probably including direct grants. Exporters 
will receive some tax refunds and conces¬ 
sions concerning fringe benefits. Altogether, 
the government intends to spend some £6 
million on incentives (total exports last year 
were £132 million). 

Meanwhile, unemployment has reached 
levels not known for several years. The 
Government Ls using the argument that it 
may grow further unless wages arc checked. 
But wages have risen by much more than 
the officially stipulated ib per cent in 1966, 
and in 1967 the present agreement provides 
for a further rise of 5 per cent in basic pay 
plus half of the cost-of-living allowance in¬ 
crement due in January. What with the 
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normal wage dttft> the rise in 1967 may well 
total 10 per cent. 

All this ia happening while die existing 
coat levels are internationally uncompetitive 
at the /;io.3 per dollar exchange rate. The 
minister of commerce and industry, Mr 
Tsadok, with whose vkvvs the prime 
miniscer appears to have had some sym- 
padiy^ thcraore demanded a system of mas¬ 
sive export premiums applied on a uniform 
bash. This idea was overruled, Mr Sapir 
at the Treasury regarding it as disguised 
devaluation, while the Left is anxious to 
avoid anything that may lower standards of 
living. 

The Government has had some success 
in channellii^ investment in the right 
direction duripg 1966, but not on a scale 
which could solve its problems. Besides— 
always barring a still more rapid rise in 
international prices—^Israeli goods may well 
be less competitive in 1967 than in 1966. 
An atmosphere has now been created in 
which economic problems can be more dis¬ 
passionately studied, and labour is a little 
less aggressive about wage demands. But 
prices are still rising, and the minor incen¬ 
tives offered to exporters will not compen¬ 
sate them for an unrealistic exchange rate. If 
cost levels remain uncompetitive there is a 
danger that the dynamism that marked out 
Israel among the developing nations may be 
checked, without yielding an improvement 
in the balance of pa3nncnts. It is thin icc, 
demanding much virtuosity from the skaters. 





moving up more slowly than in June. How 
much longer can the Italian-Spanish com- 
binarion hof^ to control the market ? 

The Spaniards, who arc not accepting any 
more orders until next month, seem pretty 
confident that they will be aMc to contain 
iunir. price fluctuations within fairly narrow 
limits. If they and the Italians can prevent 
the price from ever going too high, they 
should break the five-year cycle that has 
plagued mercury by keeping the high-cost 
producers permanently out of the market. 
Spain’s nationalised Almaden mines, which 
account for the greater part of Spain^s 
mercury output, arc being modernised. 
Cupccity is to be raised from its present 
65,000 flasks a year to well over 100,000 by 
1968. Together with Italy, Spain will then 
coniTol nearly 70 per cent of world supply. 
The producing companies will try to expand 


and curtail producrion in seep with worid 
demand, making it possible, as the dudnaaii 
has said proudly, to fix its own price without 
regard to the L^don or New Yotk quota¬ 
tions. 

OMnmodity stabilisation schemes, whether 
privately or publicly organised, have had 
many casualties in the past. It is not at aU 
u.rraiii that the Italians and the Spaniards 
are on the right road at the moment. 
According to the London market, if the 
Italians continue jacking the price up, they 
arc in danger of losing more than they gain. 
At around £200 a llask, substitution 
becomes a real threat. In its most important 
use, as a catalyst for the manufacture of 
chlorine in the plastics industry, mercury 
cells can be replaced by diaphragm cells, as 
happened when the price was ^cr £200 a 
flask last year. Furthermore, at around this 
price, marginal mines start producing again. 
So if the price rise is allowed to go much 
further, the market could return to la.st 
year’s situation of over-supply, with a new 
price collapse as the result. 


PMlips Gloeilampenfabneken 

An article on European computers published 
in The Economist of September lOlh 
referred to Philips Glocilampcnfabrickcn’s 
“dwindling cash flow.” The company’s 
cash flow has in fact increased every year 
between 1956 and ^965 with the exception 
of 1961. 


Cotmiodities 

Quicksilver tamed ? 


Mercury prices are proving as volatile as 
the names suggests. Since June, when the 
London quotation was a little over £100 a 
flask—^£180 less than the all-time high just 
tweli/«e months previously—it has now 
bounded back to over £160 a flask. This 
has been partly due to increased American 
military requirements, and partly to in¬ 
creased demand from the plastics industry, 
where mercury is used as the basic catalyst 
in the production of poly-vin^-dilotidc. 
But the aggressive pricing policy of the 
Italians, and the tacit support for it of the 
other b^ producer, Spain, has contributed 
largely to the rise. 

Italy and Spain possess the world’s most 
economic mercury mines, and between them 
control over 60 per cent of world produc¬ 
tion. The two Italian companies Monte 
Amiata and Side, announced in mid-June 
that they were not selling bdow £125 a 
flask. 

As the previous decline in prices had 
forced other higher-cost producers, mainly 
in Mexico and the United States, to cut 
back production, the^ Italians, with the 
Span^ds on the side lines, were in a strong 
potion. Id September they once again 
raised their peke, this time to £190 a £sk. 
But the free market price, now at £165, is 


A homily for M, Rueff 

Don't bite the lira 

Milan 

Mille lire il mese^ or a thousand lire a 
momh, was many Julians* dream before 
the war. It meant a good salary to support 
a middle-class family. Then war brought 
inflation, and a thousand lire became the 
price of a haircut—about its. 6d. Notes 
for 500 lire became mere spiccioli, small 
change—and terribly grubby in conse¬ 
quence. Italy’s mint tried to move with 
die times: since 1957 it has struck over 
60 million silver-coloured 500-lire coins to 
take over from the notes, with handsome 
reliefs of Christopher Columbus and 
Dante. Bar-tenders hit them and bounced 
them to make sure they were real: but the 
tourists loved them so much—^as souvenirs 
—chat they disappeared almost as fast as 
they were issued. Some found their way 
into mattresses.... As the tattered old 500- 
lire notes had nearly all been withdrawn, 
this produced a cash problem that recently 
reached crisis proportions. 

The mint Anally decided the only solu¬ 
tion was a new issue of 500-lirc notes. But 
notes take time to print, and meanwhile 
the banks had to come to the rescue by 
issuing an increasing number of five- 
hundred lire cheques which, drawn to Che 
name of the first payee, and duly signed, 
were being circulated afterwards from 
hand to band without any further signa¬ 
ture. The Bank of Italy gave its blessing: 
after all, money is only a fiction (the bank 


does not have M. Rueff hreathiag down its 
neck). 

But not ail Italians are as enlightened as 
their bank. After a few days discrimina¬ 
tion began. Some shopkeepers and taxi- 
drivers refused cheques of any kind. 
Others refused cheques drawn to certain 
names. Newsagents put up notices outside 
their kiosks: **Cheques accepted, except 
those in the name ttf Messrs So and So, 
or issued by the Bank of . . .” No libd 
suits have ensued so far—but then, most 
of the named banks could not have sued, 
as they did not exist. But the siniplcst 
shopping excursion became awfully dlRi- 
culc. 

The new notes arc now appearing at last 
—the first of 300 miUkHi. For the first 
time, the Bank of Italy has omitted to print 
the warning on the notes that ** the law 
pursues those who produce or spread 
forged notes.” The Governor thinks, 
apparently, that the public may have got 
the idea by now. The drawings on the 
notes have been inspired by Greoo-Sicilian 
coins of Akragas. Akragas, of course, 
means Agrigento, which is slightly unfor¬ 
tunate, as the recent scand^ over the 
subsidence of buildings in that town was 
severe enough to ro^ the governmenL 
The notes are being received gratefully, 
nonetheless: it seems the lira is more 
sc^dly founded than Agrigento, even if it 
Js all a fiction. 
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LIGHTING 


save on 
fluorescent 
lighting 
installation today 

—save on 
modification 
tomorrow 



iw 




Meet loJyy's most flexible lightins system. Philips Litchcam 
.Stantiard Trunking is light and rigid - can take continuous run.s 
ol fittings with a minimum number of suspension points. It can 
be mounted easily with a screwdriver and spanner. The trunking 
carries up to 69 x 3 .029 viR cables, is hot-dipped galvanised for 
protection in arduous conditions and has excellent earth 
continuity. Litebeam Standard will save you money today and 
tomorrow. It’s adaptable - lighting fittings can be moved easily to 

iPHILIPS LI 

S T A 


alternative positions. Post the coupon now for full details, 
riuorescent fittings and lamps. C'omplcte the installation 
with Philips Streamlite’ and ‘Pacific’ fittings. They save time 
and money on installation and give economical operation, high 
light output, low' wattage losses and easy access for servicing. 
There are many sizes and ratings, with a large range of reflectors 
and diffusers. You’ll benefit, too, with Philips Reflcctalitc fluore¬ 
scent lamps - they give you more light for your money. 

T E B E A M 

IM DARD TR UN KING 
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Inefficient lubrication 
costs British Industry 

^£515,000,000 a year 


But not a penny of it conies from IBM 


They use the Esso Lubrication Service to Industry... the 

ultimate in the rationalisation of factory lubrication. Esso was 
asked to appraise the whole situation in IBM United Kingdom 
Limited’s plant at Greenock—administration, in-plant distri¬ 
bution, stock re-ordering, storage and planned maintenance. 
The innovations made as a result of this survey saved time, 
space, paper and a great deal of money. Machine down-time 
was reduced and productivity was increased. The Esso 
Lubrication Service to Industry is a complete sers'ice. It is 
concerned with every single factor involved in factory lubri¬ 
cation. It identifies and evaluates all the hidden expenses of 
ordering, supplying, storing and using lubricants. In an 


unplanned system these factors together can cost seven times as 
much as the oil. By rationalisation based on unique experience, 
the Esso Lubrication Service to Industry cuts down these 
hidden costs, increases your productivity and provides you 
with better lubrication. 

If you would like to know how ELSI can make savings in your 
plant, please contact: Esso Petroleum G>mpany, Limited, 
Industrial Sales, Esso House, Victoria Street, London SWi. 

The recent HAISO report an Lubrication (Tribology) estimates that inefficient 
lubrication costs British Industry 5 million a year in extra maintenance, 
bi eakdotvns, reduced machine li/cj wasted power, wasted labour and other losses. 


Lnbriditioii Service to Industry 
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Fixed interest 

Rates over the top 

Application lists for Imperial 
Chemical Industries’ £6o million 
issue of unsecured loan 

stock at 98 opened and closed 
on Monday, but it was late on 
Wednesday before the uncUr- 
writers, Schroder Wagg, an¬ 
nounced that applications for 
no less than £2,176 million of 
stock had been received. C^ount- 
ing was such a marathon task 
that dealings in the stock in 
£10-pa id form will not begin 
until Wednesday and not Mon¬ 
day, as scheduled. An opening 
premium of from three to five 
points seems likely. 

But the interesting point now 
is where the disappointed appli¬ 
cants will turn to dis|X)se of their 
rejected cash. Of course, the 
stags were out after this issue, 
and much of the money sub¬ 
scribed was not really seeking 
a permanent home. Tlie idle 
state of the equity market while 
applications were being received 
and counted would suggest that 
much of it will be redirected into 
ordinary shares. Even so some 
really big institutional money 
was involved and, as last year, 
may easily absorb any surplus 
stocks on offer by stags. There 
was no sign on Thursday in the 
market that the money tied up 
in applications was returning 
to equities. But gilt-edged 
positively boomed with 
disappointed stags going into 
short and medium-dated stocks. 

On the face of it, it looks as 
if the government could use 
some of the money, for between 
May I, 1967, and August i, 
1968, £2,632 million of gilt-edged 
stock falls due for redemption. 
The stocks due for redemption 
were at one time widely held by 
surtax payers for the large 
capital element in their redemp¬ 
tion yields, until wider tax-free 


zones drew their attention to 
other stocks, and now holders 
will be largely divided between 
those who need shorts, .such as 
discount houses, and those who 
bought years ago for income and 
will now be happy to switch into 
something longer. 

'I'hc low level of business in 
the gilt-edged market had been 
suggesting that it would not be 
easy to replace this much debt. 
In August turnover slumped 
to £484 million, against £1,357 
million in the same month last 
year, itself an idle one. But 
since then things have taken a 
turn for the better, and the 
Financial Times 5-day average 
index of gilt-edged activity has 
recovered from around 150 to 
nearer 200. At a time of firm 
prices the increase in business 
is encouraging. 

Nor should the amount of stock 
that will require replacement be 
regarded as a certain depressing 
influence, for the government 
broker has undoubtedly been 
active in buying it in and re¬ 
placing it with the long or short 
tap. Recently he has been able 
to increase the price of the long 
tap (Funding 6% 1993) in re¬ 
sponse to a real demand for it. 
As there are no redemptions in 
the whole of the current fiscal 
year, he will have had ample 
time to reduce the amount 
outstanding. 

In the industrial fixed interest 
market, a somewhat similar posi¬ 
tion may arise, with an apparent 
brake on prices proving unreal. 
For under present economic con¬ 
ditions, capital investment plans 
are going to be cut, and the need 
for new funds will automatically 
recede. The queue for flotatk>ns 
—by properly qualified com¬ 
panies—could have melted aWay 
very early next year. 


And if these depressing factors 
arc removed in tliis way, then 
there could be a real improve¬ 
ment. Deflation has not brought 
foreign money back to London 
yet, but it could start to trickle 
in over the winter with the 
steadying of international in¬ 
terest rales. Any return, how'- 
cver invested, would soon be 
reflected in an improvement in 
gilts, which in turn would be 
followed by a rise in sound 
debentures. 

But this firmness, if it conics, 
is not likely to be felt equally 
right across the industrial fixed 
interest front. Subordinated 
stocks and those of smaller and 
less wcll-ba.scd companies will 
be subjected to a two-way pull, 
the lower interest rates on better 
class stocks tending to push 
money their way, while the pres¬ 
sure on liquidity revives doubts 
about security, one of the main 
concerns of a prior charge in¬ 
vestor. So while the indices for 
gilts and industrial loans could 
move ahead, continuing the 
trend that has just begun on the 
chan, the gap between the dif¬ 
ferent classes of indusuial loans 
appears certain to widen. 


French bonds 

The government 
as go-between 

Paris 

France may be resisting the rise 
in interest rates better than many 
other European countries, but it 
can’t escape them entirely. On 
October 3rd, the French govern¬ 
ment is to launch a 1.5 billion 
franc, fifteen year loan, nomin¬ 
ally at 6'X. However, the true 
interest rate will be higher, since 
there will be premiums due on 
repayments; bonds called for re¬ 
payment up to 1971 will be iiB- 
pafd at par: those between 


1972 and 1976 will have a pre¬ 
mium of 5'X, rising up to 15% 
in the last four years of the 
loan’s life. 

Yet as recently as May 1963, 
before the stabilisation plan was 
launched, the then Finance 
Minister, M Giscard D’Estaing, 
issued a loan at 4! %. In Sep¬ 
tember that year, immediately 
after the stabilisation plan, 
another issue was made at 44 %. 
The increase in the rate was in¬ 
tended to compensate for the 
abolition of the tax advantages 
traditionally enjoyed by sub¬ 
scribers to such loans, primarily 
an exemption from “ progressive 
surtax ” (income tax) on the in¬ 
come from tlicm. Exemption 
has been progressively reduced 
over the past few years, and now 
has gone completely. But tliat is 
not tlic sole explanation for the 
ri.se in rates. 

A year back, M Giscard 
d’Estaing launched a billion 
franc, 5‘Yt loan, the funds to be 
used by the government to grant 
loans in its turn to a numbib of 
industrial companies. The loan 
launched this year is a similar 
operation to benefit a list of 
companies whose names are not 
yet known. On the face of it, 
this seems absurd. Why should 
the government have to arrange 
such loan.s when the companies 
themselves could go direct to 
the market over which the 
state has a good deal of control 
anyway ? But given the present 
uncase in the market, plus 
the cost, direct and indirect, of 
borrowing there for even the 
soundest of companies, then it 
is by no means certain that any 
of the likely recipients could get 
their money at a reasonable rate. 
And the government can always 
borrow cheaper than industry. 
It can also introduce a quasi¬ 
subsidy element into the loans 
it grants: last year, steel com¬ 
panies paid the government 
slightly under : other com¬ 
panies paid slightly over. This 
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bias enables ministers to favour 
key industries in two ways, by 
giving them indirect and cheap 
access to the market, then by lilt¬ 
ing terms in their favour, and the 
names on the list will be closely 
scrutinised in order to sp** who 
the current favourites are. The 
preface to the draft budget for 
1967 warns that if the capital 
market continues sluggish next 
year, the state might issue yet a 
third loan to help those left out 
in the cold. 


ESC & Viyella 

A textile story 

There is an old saying in busi¬ 
ness that companies arc run 
cither by madmen or clerks Now 
Mr Joe Hyman, chairman of 
Viyella, is not a madman. And 
Sir Cyril Harrison, chairman of 
English Sewing Cotton, is cer¬ 
tainly not a clerk. But it one takes 
this old saw as it is meant—viz. 
that there are some companies, 
usually one-man shows, which 
drive forward at a staggering 
pace, inevitably taking a lot of 
risks, and some tumbles, while 
there arc others which advance 
cautiously paying due regard to 
careful financial control and good 
executive structures — then 
Viyella would certainly go into 
the former category and ESC 
among the latter. This being so, 
it is of more than usual interest 
that they have both declared their 
interims for the first half of 1966 
in the same week (both work to 
a calendar year). And on this 
showing there is no doubt who 
does best. 

V^iyclla’s total sales were down 
on the first half of 1965, but its 
trading profits were up from 
£3 o million to £3.3 million. A 
higher depreciation charge 
(which is wcicomcj knocked this 
down a bit, but pre-tax profits 
were still up from £1.88 million 
to £2.15 million—a rise of 14'/,.. 
The shares have dropped to 
around I2s, which gives a yield 
of 6.2 and a prospective PE 
ratio of about 12. 

ESC’s sales, by contrast, were 
slightly up, but its trading profits 
dropped from £3.9 million in 
the first half of 1965 to £3.5 
million in the first six months of 
this year. Pre-tax profits ended 
nearly £400,000 down from the 
1965 first half level of atKHU £2.4 
miliion. More striking stilly Sir 
Cyril gives a breakdown of the 
profits between the three main 
groups: the American Thread 
O)., the British textile operations 
and the British non-ic.xtilc oper¬ 
ations. And this shows that it is 
good old British textiles that arc 
the culprit. Profit on these oper¬ 
ations has been almost halved. 
Not unnaturally, the share price 
is .now down to ps 43d which 
gives a yield of 8%, over a point 
more than Viyella. 

i^ot that Viyella has all icf own 
way. Far from it. ESC’s profits ' 


from American Thread (in 1966, 
so far, nearly half the total) arc 
obviously a good hedge against 
the British squeeze. In any case 
American Thread’s profits are 
booming along quite merrily, 
partly on the back of the Vietnam 
war (bless the G.I.s little cotton 
socks). Also. ESC is going 
through a tricky period of re¬ 
organisation, which badly pulled 
down profits at the end of 1965. 
A lot of the costs involved in this 
could well have spilled over into 
1966, depressing the profits to a 
greater degree than trading con¬ 
ditions themselves warranted. 
And Viyclla’s profits growth has 
been sKiwing down markedly. 
Nonetheless it still looks the 
belter bet. 

Even so, one is probably wisest 
to lay oif any textile shares at all 
at the moment. Certainly the 
big four (Courtaulds, not really a 
textile share per se ; Carrington 
and Oewhurst, ESC and Viyella) 
arc in a better shape than ever 
before to face up to defiation. 
Also the textile cycle doesn’t 
always run in harmony with the 
general cycle. But the import 
surcharyc will come off soon— 
and this has Lancashire rcallv 
a’lrcmbling. 

Waterford Glass 

Ireland's crystal 
bandwagon 

Dublin 

Over the past few years, Water¬ 
ford Glass has been one of Ire¬ 
land’s most rapidly growing 
exporters. There is no sign of 
demand for its cut crystal 
•slackening, and new works, com¬ 
ing intf) production towards the 
middle of 1967, will potentially 
treble capacity. Investors want¬ 
ing to share in this success story 
have in the past had to do it 
through Irish Glass Bottle, 
Waterford’s rather staid parent. 
IGB has a bottle manufacturing 


monopoly in Ireland plus pro¬ 
tection from foreign competition 
in the form of tariifs of up to 
43.2",.. It will lose this protection, 
now the free trade area witli 
Britain has been established, and 
the taritfs are due to start falling 
at the rate of 10 'V, a year. Which 
could hit it quite hard. So the 
announcement of the hiving off 
of Waterford Glass into a separ¬ 
ate company with its own share 
quotation has provided the 
opportunity to assess it on its 
own merits. In the present 
somewhat archaic factory, it 
achieved a 25% increase in pre¬ 
tax profits for the year ended 
June, 1966, at £322,000. It has 
been proposed to reduce the par 
value of Irish Glass Bottle’s 5s. 
shares to 3s. 6d. and distribute 
three Waterford lor every five 
IGB held. The share price ol 
IGB has been pushed up this 
year in anticipation of the 
Waterford plum, and at 36s. now 
yields only 2.8'V. . This price 
takes into account the possible 
opening price for Waterford of 
27s.—rnuiniaining the 2.8 divi¬ 
dend yield, and 20s. for IGB. 
The earnings yields of 8.9 ’., tor 
Waterford and 10.9 for the 
inateless IGB as^-mned by the 
present price ot IGB, is a lair 
comparison ol earnings potential 
oi the two companies. For 
Waterford is bound to be a very 
glamorous name and with an 
appeal chiefiy as a capital growth 
stock the low yield will be 
ignored. 

After the split, IGB will be 
pushed temporarily into the 
background which could cause a 
certain amount of share unload¬ 
ing on to the crystal bandwagon. 
This could give an unusual 
opportunity to buy IGB, which 
has not been silling on its hands. 
To tackle Free Trade, i( will have 
a modern bottling plant by the 
middle of 1967 while its subsi¬ 
diary, Irish Plastic Packaging, 
started in 1961 with Metal Box to 
make plastic sacks, bottles and 
containers, is expected to be a 


major profit contributor in the 
current financial year. So in the 
long run IGB ex-crystal could be 
as interesting as Waterford cum 
sparkle. 


At^/o Norness 

Up by its 
bootstraps 

At a time when most British 
shipping accounts are looking 
weatherbeaten after the seamen’s 
strike, the sky looks brighter over 
Anglo Norness. This company 
was an investment favourite that 
came badly unstucif in the past 
couple of years. In the spring, 
a profit ol £i million this year 
was forecast allowing for an 
increased depreciation charge, 
and was thought optimistic. But 
in fact it is likely to be easily 
exceeded when the profits arc 
available in a few weeks’ time. 
This expected improvement on 
the forecast profit is probably the 
resuli of some clever trading ol 
the company’s tankers on the 
open market dining last winter 
when tanker freight levels were 
relatively high. I'he management 
shake-up initiated early this year 
may also begin to sho^^' resuU.s. 
Early this month the company 
started switching the manage¬ 
ment of nine of its Liberian flag 
ships from the Naess Shipping 
Company of New York to its 
Dutch subsidiary in Amsterdam 
which already manages five 
Anglo Norness ships. This is a 
large step in the right direction 
towards streamlining the group’s 
previously unwieldy manage¬ 
ment structure. There arc 
rumours circulating in New York 
that another piece of rationalisa¬ 
tion will be the outright purchase 
of its British ship management 
subsidiary, Naess Denholm & Co. 

There are also signs that the 
new chairman of the company’s 
executive committee, Mr. L. N. 
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M'W ISSfiP. 


'these Bonds h<r:e uat been and are not being, ojfered to the publif. 
This advm'nement appears only as a snaiur uj seeord. 


$6,000,000 

National Power Company 

(KANIWVIRKJUN) 

1% External Bonds due June 1,1984 

Paymeut Uticunditioually Guaranteed by 

Republic of Iceland 


l\ rcKise Agreciiimt.s rcfadnn fo flic above 
FiiniJs were neguti.itcd by ihe untlcrM^DctJ. 


The First Boston Corporation 


September 27,1966 


Investment ni w vukk boston chica(K) Cleveland 

Securities i.ondon rMii.ADEi.tniA nirsBORGM .san i-*ranci.sco 


A specialized baik 
lo meet 
specialized needs 


The Industrial Bank of Japan is Japan's 
leading long-term credit institution, with 
64 years' experience in industrial financing. 
As of the end of June, 1066. IBJ's total 
outstanding loans exceed £1,094 million, 
of which 79% is for plant end equipment 
investment. Its clientele include most of 
the nation's principal industrial concerns. 

With its long and intimate association 



with companies in every field of Japanese 
industry, and with what is probably the best 
financial research department in Japan, the 
Industrial Bank of Japan Is uniquely quali¬ 
fied to facilitate all kinds of transactions 
between Japanese and overseas firms, IBJ 
Is wifling to share this proven long-term 
credit know-how with Interested parties. 
Write for further information. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK 
(ff JAPAN, LID. 

MMd OHktr 1.1 ckMw. UwwMttclii. CfeiytMff. T«kyo. 
MAcm. 1(00111 lOSYO. TO 232S.UlSSO. 

London Office: Moor House, 119 London Waif, London, E.C.2.. England 
Frankfurt Office; Eschersheimer Landstrasse 9, Frankfurt am Maini FJt. Germany 
New York Office; 30 Broad Street, New York. NX 10004. U.SA 
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To nearly every company there 
comes a time when capital is needed 
to expand the business, to obtain new 
equipment, to build or secure larger 
premises. This is ilie time when ICFC 
can lend a hand. 

ICFC helps small and medium¬ 
sized companies by investing long¬ 
term development capital when it is 
most needed—between £ 5,000 and 
£ 300,000 on Hrsi application. We 
make certain that every customer gets 
the help he needs in a form that 
ensures healthy growth without finan¬ 
cial strain, but we do not interfere in 
company affairs. We also offer plant 
purchase and plant leasing schemes, 
and advise on such matters as stock 
exchange flotations, fn all these fields, 
our rates arc keyed to those current 
elsewhere in the capital market, with 
the additional merit that arrange¬ 
ments with ICFC are not affected 
by-credit squeezes. 

Since we wore founded in 1945 , 
with the backing of the Bank of ^ 
Englandand theClearing Banks, we 
have helped about 1 , 500 companies ''S 
to grow, and arc currently investing 
about a million pounds a month. Can 
we help you in the same way? 

Send for our booklet, Capital for 
Business. Then come and talk to us 
about youi’ specific needs. 



tCFC 



GIVES SMALL 
COMPANIES 
A BIG HAND 


Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Limited 
Piercy House, 7 Copthail Avenue, London EC2 
Offices in Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Landes, is doing some ruthless 
cost pruning while taking over a 
large share of the administrative 
work from Mr Hr ling Naess—the 
founder -who will concentrate 
on selling the company’s services. 
Finally, the probable appoint¬ 
ment of Lord Melchctt to the job 
of overseer for steel nationalisa¬ 
tion would mean that he has to 
resign from the board of Anglo 
Norness because of a direct con¬ 
flict of interest—Anglo Norness 
has ore carriers on charter to the 
steel industry. This would leave 
a vacancy for a director more 
closely connected with the ship¬ 
ping industry than Lord 
Melchctt. For one of the many 
criticisms levelled against the 
management by shareholders at 
the special general meeting in 
London early this year was the 
lack of “ practical shipping 
experience ” on the board. It 
will be a long time before Anglo 
Norness shares get back lo any¬ 
thing like the 44s. 6d. reached in 
1965 before disillusionment set 
in, and there arc still better forms 
of invesimcni than shipping 
shares. But it does look as if 
Anglo Norness is recovering 
earlier and more thoroughly than 
could have been hoped a few 
months ago. The market, which 
never easily forgives a favourite 
fallen on hard times, has kept 
the shares down to 10s. 9d., frojj^i 
24s. earlier this year. As usual 
the reaction from earlier over¬ 
valuation seems overdone. 


Plantation Holdings 

Odd man out 

“ Plant what the others are 
grubbin’,’’ is a saying in Kcni 
orchards, guaranteed by local 
pundits to bring in the protiis. 
And the remarks of the chairman 
of Plantation Holdings in his 
report lor 1965 show that this 
wisdom can be exported as well. 
'I’he strength of a Malaysian 
plantation company is widely 
held to lie in the extent of its 
palm oil acreage. At the moment 
palm oil is a good deal more 
profitable than rubber, but the 
rush to climb on the bandwagon 
may make the fashion look a 
dubiously profitable one in the 
long-term, and Mr E. D. Money 
points out that it remains to be 
seen “ whether, in the long run, 
very high yielding areas of 
rubber may not produce at least 
as large a profit per acre as can 
be obtained from first-class 
palms.” Consequently, the direc¬ 
tors are selling olf outlying and 
poor-yielding areas and concen¬ 
trating on good land and effi¬ 
cient production, while also in¬ 
creasing the present small 
acreage of oil palms. 

The estates of Brooklands 
Selangor, in which the company 
has a 51% interest, are to be 
divided between Plantation 
Holdings and the minority share¬ 
holders, the latter to sell their 


land. Since they will be getting 
young and casily-salcablc rubber, 
the parent company will be left 
with a higher proportion of 
mature stock and attributable 
profits from these estates may be 
expected to be a good deal more 
than last year’s £71,000, while 
the group is in any case not short 
of young trees to boost produc¬ 
tion in the future. 

Another interesting develop¬ 
ment is the purchase of the firm’s 
managing secretaries. This opera¬ 
tion, costing £97,000, will yield 
a return of £30,000 a year gross 
and is expected to afford scope 
for much profitable streamlining; 
one of the biggest grumbles in 
Malaysia has been the excessive 
costs of London secretarial ser¬ 
vices. All things considered, this 
now looks one of the more in¬ 
teresting investments among the 
planters, and although the l8i% 
dividend was only just covered, 
this was after a transfer to re¬ 
planting reserve, made because 
of the exceptionally high rate of 
planting scheduled for the next 
few years. At 2s. 2',d., the shares 
yield 16.9 and the directors arc 
keen to boost participation in 
separately floated segments of 
the company by Malaysians, used 
to lower yields. 


Qnalcast 

German lawns, 
English cut 

Mr Jobson, the chairman of 
Qualcast, ornaments his report 
and accounts with many homi¬ 
lies. “ liven a tortoise doesn’t 
get anywhere unless he clicks his 
neck out” or “You are never 
fully dressed until you wear a 
smile.” These do nothing to 
spoil the look of the company’s 
accounts or us record of steady 
profit increases over the last ten 
years. This year, trading profit is 
up 8 M to £3.8 million, although 
it reached £i million for the first 
time only ten years ago. 

Qualcast is two separate busi¬ 
nesses. Castings, and other foun¬ 
dry products, account for 41% 
of sales and consumer products, 
mostly mowing machines under 
a variety of names (Aico, Suffolk 
Punch, Qualcast) the rest. The 
mowers had a good year with 
production up is%. The com¬ 
pany has an excellent export 
trade and is one of the very few 
British makers of consumer 
goods to dominate the xeno¬ 
phobic German market, of 
which it has half, and which it 
has done much to develop. 
Production should continue to 
increase, the only query being 
what the British may do now the 
possibilities for mechanising the 
garden approach saturation. But 
the works may need rationalising, 
at present prcKluction is scattered 
across four factories. 

In theory, the outlook for the 
castings business, dependent as it 


is on the motor industry, ought to 
be grim. Last year was bad 
enough, with sales 3 V. up and 
profit 36 u down, the expensive 
result of running in the new 
semi-automatic foundry at Derby 
—figures which make the overall 
results the more creditable. But 
with Derby almost over its teeth¬ 
ing troubles, this should be a 
highly competitive unit in an 
industry still dominated by small, 
under-capitalised, and relatively 
inefficient producers: car makers 
have had to use production from 
any old shack, under protest, 
while they needed every casting 
they could get. Qualcast’s foun¬ 
dries may well thrive while 
others are obliterated by the 
recession. 

So Qualcast is in a healthy 
enough position. It even has 
liquid assets (£2.7 million in cash 
at the end of June); the cash 
may be used to finance stocks 
during the winter and to expand 
mower capacity rather than for 
acquisitions, which Qualcast has 
always done through shares 
rather than cash in the past. 
The share price has reacted with 
other suppliers to the motor 
industry : at 20s. 3d. (down from 
26s. 4d. this year) they may 
yield only 4.7% on the dividend, 
which was slightly increased, but 
the price/earnings ratio is only 
10. 

Slock options 

Still useful 

Stock options for executives have 
not been deprived of all their 
attractions by the 1966 Finance 
Act. even though it made profits 
accruing oji exercising them 
liable to both income tax and 
surtax. For a clothing company, 
House of Lerose, has brought 
out a scheme for senior execu¬ 
tives and directors of subsidiaries 
to take six-year options on the 
company’s shares at 3d. above 
the middle price on the day the 
option is offered. 

Of course, this is quite 
different from the kind of 
scheme that granted options in 
a special trust, along the lines of 
Second Premier. (All the remain¬ 
ing executive directors of the 
117 Old Broad Street group of 
investment trusts have now effec¬ 
tively withdrawn—leaving only 
executives in Rediffusion and 
British Electric Traction as per¬ 
sonal rather than corporate bene¬ 
ficiaries of the scheme.) The 
House of Lerose method, which 
is the conventional one of giving 
options on the company’s own 
shares, docs still provide a 
special incentive for executives 
to boost profits, and hence share 
prices, though it is no longer a 
way to reward senior staff ade¬ 
quately. Taxation structure 
makes salary increases of little 
value and now also reduces the 
value of options. 

It is the incentive aspect that 
particularly interests Lerose, 
whose directors are eager to en¬ 


sure enthusiastic management— 
even by marginal increases in 
rewards. And the company 
hopes to minimise the tax 
liabilities, by advising option 
holders carefully on the be.st time 
to exercise their rights in the 
light of their person.il tax 
assessments. Moreover, the term 
of the options is a long one, and 
the tax law may be more favour¬ 
able by the time they are exer¬ 
cised. 


In Brief 

Knocked for 6 

The half-yearly profits from 
Gallaher, once the darling of the 
cigarette market with its Senior 
Service, were pretty dreadful. 
They were down from £9.7 mil¬ 
lion to £7.4 million before both 
tax and £450,000 of overseas 
losses; the total dividend for the 
year will be reduced from 19% 
to 14%. Gallaher’s cigarette 
sales have been hit—^twice— 
by Imperial Tobascco, once 
with the coupon brand Em¬ 
bassy, and then with Players 
No. 6. So Gallaher had to get 
more seriously into the coupon 
war at the same time as it was 
overhauling its distribution sys¬ 
tem. The shares had fallen from 
3IS. 6d. to 22s. 6d. this year 
before the announcement. On 
Thursday they slumped another 
38. to give a prospective 
yield of 7.2 %—as the market 
realised that even a traditionally 
“ defensive ” slock like a big 
tobacco company can suffer 
badly from ordinary straight¬ 
forward competition. 

Another default 

With no end yet of the fall in 
stock market business—last 
week in fact saw markings at 
their lowest for any week, un¬ 
affected by holidays since 1957 
—brokers arc feeling the pinch. 
And on SeplcmbcT 27th Marx 
and Co. were declared delaultcrs. 
This is a firm of six partners— 
but only ten employees. 

Say thank-you 

It is rare that an investigation 
by the Stock Exchange Council 
into suspicious share dealings 
produces some prompt action. 
But the American company 
W. R. Grace has now admitted 
that two junior executives “no 
longer in the company’s employ” 
bought shares in BovnT, while 
the two companies were having 
exploratory merger talks. Move¬ 
ments in the share price caused 
the Council’s present enquiry. 
Grace has been prepared lo act 
openly, sharply and promptly in 
checking on activity by its own 
employees. Under similar cir¬ 
cumstances British companies 
have all too often dragged their 
feet—or even ignored the 
Council’s findings. 
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THE ANGLO-THAI CORPORATION 

LIMITED 


SIR OCNYS LOWSON ON GROWTH OF TRADK 
WITH SOUTH EAST ASIA 


TIk w\ty-nlnrh Annua' General Meeting of 
The An^lo-'niii Corporation Limited will be 
held on October 25 th in London, EC 2 . 





Sir Denys Lozcuytiy lii. 


The following arc excerpts from the Chair- 
niun, Sir Denys Lowtoa's Annua! Review which 
IS being circulated to Stockholders of '(’he 
Anglo-Thui Corporation Limited. 


Pro6t and Accounts 

At this rime last year, I indicated tliat the 
overall volume of our business and proiits had 
been maintained to date, and I am happy to say 
that this trend continued for the remainder ot 
our financial year, resulting in a gross profit for 
the twelve months to March 31 , 1966 of 
£ 583 ^ 72 ; an increase of £ 58,172 over the pre¬ 
vious year’s figure of £ 325 , 100 . 

The net Group Profit after tasjtion at 
£ 2 C 5,470 is slightly down on the corresponding 
figure of £ 296,375 for last year; but on the other 
hand the amount applicable to members of the 
Corporation at £ 274,239 shows only a minor 
reduction, due to increased holdings in Sub* 
siduirics. The amount dealt with in the 
Accounts of the Parent Company which, as you 
know*, represents the profits of our Branches, 
plus dividends from Subsidiaries and Invest¬ 
ment Income received during the year, is 
£ 287 , 777 . Added to this figure £ 136,831 
broli^t forward from the previous year, giva 
• total of £ 424,608 available for distribution. 

A further £ 100,000 has been ^transferred to 
Contingency Reserve. With the maior political 


and currency ri^ks inlicrent in the part of the 
World in which we operate, as well as the sub¬ 
stantial increase 111 our short-term local com- 
miunenis, it is obvious that we shall have to 
continue to place substantial sums to Contin¬ 
gency Reserve each year. We arc also transfer¬ 
ring anodier £ 100,000 to General Reserve. 

In view of the provisions of the Finance Act, 
1965 , a larger Interim Dividend of 81 per cent, 
plus a Bonus of 2| per cent, was paid on the 
Ordinary Stock in March which, together with 
the usual half-yearly Dividend of 31 per cent 
on the Preference Stock, absorbed £ 55 , 370 . 

As indicated 10 you at the time, this increase 
in the Interim Dividend on the Ordinary Stock 
did not foreshadow a higher distribution for the 
year. In the event Government has called for 
a standstill on Dividends, and it is therefore pro¬ 
posed 10 pay a h'inal Dividend of 11 per cent 
on the Ordinary Stock and 31 per cent on the 
Preference Stock, bringing the total distribution 
up to the same rates as for the previous year. 
These Dividends, together with the income tax 
deducted therefrom which has to be accounted 
for to the Inland Revenue, will absorb a further 
£ 14 , 817 , making the carry forward £ 154.421 
against £ 136,831 brought in. 

In the Consolidated Balance Sheet, you will 
see higher figures both under Current Assets 
and Current Liabilities. These reflect the 
general increase in ilte volume of Group trading 
in almost every area. 

During the year, we acquired flic majority 
of the shares of our Canadian Subsidiary, Cress- 
well Roll Forming Company Limited, nor 
already in our hands, and at this date hold 99 
per cent of the equity. 


Thailaiid 

It was another year of boom conditions in 
Thailand and earnings from our General Im¬ 
ports, Engineering and Motor businesses were 
maintained at satisfactory levels. The popula¬ 
tion of this thriving country of some 30 million 
people has continued to grow at a race of about 
3 per cent per annum, and there was as well 
a steady rise in the standard of living. 

Although three of the country’s major exports, 
Rice, Rubber and Maize, showed a slight reduc¬ 
tion both in volume and value, the total value 
of exports in 1965 showed a 4 per cent rise 
over 1964 . Larger exports of Kenof and higher 
Tin prices counterbalanced the drop in the 
value of exports of other commodities. 

Imports also increased by 6 per cent over the 
preceding year to around £250 million and 
there was a deficit of approximately £40 million 
in the visible trade balance, a rise of about 24 
per cent over 1964 . But once again this deficit 
on visible trade was more than offset by invis¬ 
ible earnings from the tourist trade, as well as 
substantial amounts from foreign aid. The 
country’s Gold and Foreign Exchange reserves 
amounted to approximately £240 million at ^ 
end of December, 1965 , by comparison with 
£214 million in December, 1964 , a rise of 00 
less than £26 million. 


The Group’s overall share of Thailand's im¬ 
port trade again increased and the proportion 
enunating from the United Kingdom w'as cor¬ 
respondingly higher, in spite of a slight falling 
off in tlic total volume of the Unifed Kingdom's 
trade with Thailand during 1965 . As you 
know, our Subsidiary Companies In 'ITiailand 
are Agents for the Ford Motor Company 
Limited, where we assemble a number of British 
Ford products at our plant in Bangkok, and 
there W'as a satisfactory increase in the number 
of cars, commercial vehidc.s and tractors 
assembled during the year. 

On the political Iront, there were no impor¬ 
tant developments. 'I'hc United States’ in¬ 
creasing cMinmitment in Vietnam and the milit¬ 
ary and economic aid being provided by the 
United States to Thailand is, of course, a very 
material factor. There has been some infiltra¬ 
tion from across the Mekong River of the 
poorer regions in the North-East, where many 
live at bare subsistence level and fall easily for 
Communist propaganda; this aside from the fact 
that ethnoldgically the inhabitants of these areas 
are more closely affiliated to the peoples on the 
other side of tlie .Mekong, than to those who 
make up tlie bulk of the Thailand population 
and reside chiefly in the central plains. In the 
far South loo, where there is an important Mus¬ 
lim population, a certain amount of unrest exists, 
and it is fortunate that Government are well 
aware of the need to improve the economic con¬ 
ditions and living standards of the people in 
these outlying parts nf the Kingdom, and are 
directing a considerable portion of the foreign 
aid and more of the country’s revenue to 
development of these areas. 

Most of the buildings comprising our Branch 
Headquarters in Bangkok w'cre originally con¬ 
structed in the last century and are located on 
the River, which in those days was the main 
artery for rralfic. These facilities, apart from 
the question of their location, are now obsoles¬ 
cent; and in addition some of the buildings 
arc threatened by road widening schemes. We 
have been fortunate in acquiring a fine new sice 
situated in one of the main thoroughfares of the 
modern business area of the Capital. This we 
are in course of developing, and we hope to 
occupy it in the latter part of next year. 


Future Outlook in Thailand: 

The present position in the Far East very 
obviously indicates that Thailand will shortly 
become a country of considerable importance 
to the image of the Western World in the lat¬ 
ter’s attempt to create stability in that area. 

Now that the Elections in South Vietnam 
appear to have shown that the overwhelming 
opinion in that Counu-y is anti-Communiat, this 
has bMU strongly reinforced by the indications 
given by General Eisenhower in his recent 
broadcast when he stated that the United States 
would demonstrate its genuine economic 
interest and peaceful intentions in South East 
Asia by wiiat it had decided to do in Thailand. 
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Singapore 

Singapore became a Republic on December 
22, 1965, die former Head ol Siaie assuming the 
ijile of ihe Island’s first President. Tn spite of 
ilie fact that it must bo a long time before 
Penang and Port Swettenham can handle effi¬ 
ciently the vast proportion of exports from the 
States of Malaya, now passing through Singa¬ 
pore, the Singapore Government arc rightly 
tOMseioLis of the Island’s dependence on this 
trade. Small wonder, therefore, that following 
the break with Malaysia, efforts should have 
been made to re-open the former entrepot trade 
with Indonesia, despite Malaysian Government 
opposition for security reasons. I'here has been 
some resumption of barter trade between these 
two countries; but it has not yet assumed the 
proportions existing before confrontation. 

Another major factor in ihc Island’s economy, 
is the presence ol the British base, employing 
over 30,000 workers and contnbuiing some 2"' 
per cent of the National incuiiie. Singapore’s 
unemployed are rising by some 10,000 per year, 
through subsiaiiiKiI numbeis ol young men and 
girls coming on to the laboiii m.tikei without 
ihere being sufficieni new jobs 10 absoib all ol 
lliem. The unemploved alieady iv»ljl 50,0(Jl), 
and with more ih.ui liall the pnpnl^.iion under 
the age of 21, any m.iioi wnhdr.iw.il ol Rnrisli 
forces from the area would have serious ecuno- 
niic repeicussiori». 

Import quotas and a wide r mge ol proiCwtAe 
taiiffs ueie iiiuoduecii duiiiig the year Ihese 
had the lUccI ol leJiMng ^.ciia n ol 001 nup^jii' 
but, 111 general, our business Loiiiin^ed ai miu h 
the same* lewl as foi 1964. The fiov\iniueni 
has been taking eiieiuelic sicj^s m increise loLal 
emplovnieiii and to entourage locil indusliies: 
whilst we in lurn aie Lndea.oui uig to -iLt i'. 
Oi’.tnbuUMs loi new .mod-, luuv being prodvKcd 
by local mamil ictuieis, as well r- tor ilie increas 
ing range of mipoited consumer goods, such as 
food and pharmaceuticals, which the ever-rising 
popul.iiion of this couiurv requites. 

As in Thailand, the need for more up-to-date 
Headquarters has become a matter of major 
importance and coupled with this are the ad¬ 
vantages, both from the stand point ol economy 
and adrninisiraiion, 10 be derived from concen- 
rraiing the Group’s acnvirics in one area instead 
ol the several locations presently occupied. Wo 
have, therefore, piirehased an important site 
conveniently located both tor the Docks and the 
business area of the City, for Group Head¬ 
quarters. This will be developed to piovidc 
adequate office and warehouse requirements, .is 
well as space for any light manufacturing open- 
lions, and we believe that this will be adequate 
lor some years to come. At the moment, we 
are awaiting full planning permission from the 
City Authorities, but wc hope this will be 
lorthcoming shortly and allow for partial 
development of the site 10 be completed before 
1 next have occasion to address you. 

States of Malaya 

Demand for natural Rubber and the high price 
for Tin helped to offset the effects of confron¬ 
tation, and both imports and exports increa.scd 
during 1965. The favourable balance of trade 
rose from M. $2.S9 million at the end of 1964 
to M. $512 million at the end of 1965. 

In March of this year, curtailment of the dic¬ 
tatorial powers held by President Sukarno of 
Indonesia, following action by a group headed 
by General Suharto, marked Uie beginning of 
the end of confrontation; although the final 
Agreement ending the state of undeclared war 
which has existed between these two countries 


for ilie pa-t three years, w.is not signed in 
Djakarta until August 1 Ith. The immediate 
benefit to both countries will be the saving in 
defence expenditure resulting from this wasteful 
exercise; but in ihe longer term the benefits 
should be much wider. 

Sabah, Sarawak and Brunei 

During the year steps were taken 10 reorgani'ic 
our businesses in diesc icrrirones. All trading 
is now cairicd on by Vernat KasUin Agencies 
l.imilcd. Apart from economies in operation, 
we hope gradually to build up a much stronger 
mid more effective sales force in uh.it is now’ 
known .is Hast Malaysia. 

India 

With the signing of the Tashkent Agreement, 
n seemed that die World might look forward to 
a steady lessening of the tension between India 
.and Pakistan, leading eventually to a Iin.il settle¬ 
ment of the Kashmir dispute. IJnfonun.itely, 
a setback lo the progress made .ni Tashkent, and 
a wniuLis loss to India, came with the snd death 
of India's Piime Minister, Lai B.-ihadiir Shasiri, 
wjihm only a mailer of hours ol the signing of 
this Agreement. Although the undeclared war 
bciwecn these two tounines h now been 
h ilied, setileiiu-Mi of the oUt lii pule appears 
:<» he a^ remoie as ever. 

.Meanwhile. India’s iiUeiii.il piohleni' liave 
n«'i giowii ,inv less V.i'-i impoiiv tif fi)od from 
ihe Lhiiievl States of Anierici and o.lier countries 
». ill do no more than alle\iau ilie ..iironic food 
,lioM.ige, »..iusc‘d paiilv b> linii I’s populauoil 
giowrli ami die inabiliiy of .igi lLllltm.^l pio- 
duciion to keep in siep with imiia ing demand. 
Much moie coiild undoiiblediv l^e done to 
improve prodiiciiviiy ; bui the enoimiiv ol the 
problem facing Cjovernment can he belter undcr- 
siood when it is rc.dised that aLv.ord.ni.’ 10 rctenl 
‘tatistics, as much as .S<) per lent of ihe food 
now produced is lost due to b,id stoi iCe facilities, 
infesiaiion or consumption bv \errnin 

Since these Accounts were closed, there has 
been .1 drastic devaluation of the Italian Rupee 
fiom us original level ol Rupees ]3 to die 
to rlie cuneni laie of Rupees 21 lo ilie £. Bear¬ 
ing mind the heavy cost of st-reieini* overseas 
loans, as well .is fJie repayment of principal, 
and the obvious need for Indi.i to continue tn 
leceive foieign aid on a large scale in order to 
survive, It IS difliculi ro believe that this move 
will bring any long term benefit. 

In the light of the above depressing rem,arks, 
you miglu expect me to give you equally 
depressing information about our business there, 
li has, however, been possible not only to main¬ 
tain, but actually improve results, although the 
sterling figures have been affected by subsequent 
dev;iluation of the Rupee. I'h.ii this was 
possible is due to our rclaiivelv snuiil reliance 
now on imports and, to an even areaier extent, 
the hard work and efficiency of imr organisation 
in India. Most of our trading is in loc-aJly 
manufactured goods, tor w’hich there is an c\er 
increasing demand ; checked, as I have said 
before, only by the fight monciaiv position. 

A sum of jC 34,000 has been provided in the 
Acrounis to offset the effect of de\.iluaiion. 

Pakistan 

1 am unable to report any change in the 
unsatisfactory position of our business in 
Pakistan which, as you know, i$ owned largely 
by our Indian Subsidiary, a factor dating 
the days before Partition. Efforts made over 


a number of years to try to rectify this position 
have so far failed, and I can sec no likelihood 
nf any change being passible until a better 
undersi.uiding is re.iched between Pakisian and 
India. 


Canada 

Our Snbsidi.iry <,omp:my in ('an.ida cpcialcd 
at a profit and 1 hope has now finally begun 
to turn the Lni-pcr and should in the future make 
cl useful Loniribiuuin towards Group results. 
As I have dlrc.idy sjid, we now hold all but a 
few of the shares in iJic equity of this Sub¬ 
sidiary ; the balance being mainly owned by 
the ('anadian Directors. 

Overseas Visits 

In the latter part of last year, I visited all 
our Oiganisaiions in India, Thailand, Malaysia 
and Singapore. Tlte conflict between India and 
Pakistan cut down the itinerary arranged for 
my stay in India but, on the other h.and. pave 
me more time to spend in Malaysi.i and Singa¬ 
pore. wlicie I wd> extremely impressed with 
all 1 saw. 

I h.id ilic uj'poitunity of meeting a number 
of the .MernKis of ilie Government in the 
dilltient couniius, .is well as our own High 
(iommr.sioners and .\mh;tssador. I was much 
impressed by the obvious scope for growth in 
iiadt ill the whole of this South'■Hast .AxM area 
and .tl'.o by the Inere-ising p.-iit pl,i\.*d by 
rsporters from All^•'r:lIi^. for many of whom 
we act .is Agents I w.is also able 10 visit 
(ir.inby, Quebec, where the headquarteis of our 
(..in.ulK«n Subsidi.arv and the f.iciory are located. 
Wc arc benehiuig from business arrsing from 
I'xpn 19^7, as well as the increa-ing indiislriah- 
sjrion of the Momrcul area. 

.Mr Hempson, our .Managing Director, also 
spent some »inie in Thailand, .Singapore and 
Malaysia in the spring, and visited Hongkong, 
where we now h.ne a small interest. He also 
made two visits to our ('anadian Subsidiary. 

Our F.\ecuti\e Direcior, Mr Tyson, '■pent two 
weeks in Pakist.in where, as I have said earlier, 
we have a particular problem arising from the 
fact that our Pakistan business is owned l.irgcly 
by our Indian Subsidiary ; and permission h.is 
not so far been forthcoming for ownership to 
he transferred to the Parent rompany in 
London. 

Prospects 

Picliminary I'lgures for the first few months* 
trading in the current year are well up to average 
.iiid provided no major upheaval takes place 
in the Far East, I have every reason 10 hope 
that we will be able to produce saiisfacmry 
trading figures for the current year. 1 must, 
nevertheless, emphasise that the tax ch.irge is 
likely to be substantially higher because ihc tax 
free holiday enjoyed by Thai Motor Industries 
Limited ended on March 31 si, 1966. The pro¬ 
fits earned bv this Subsidiary will, from now 
on, he subject to the same rates of Thai tym¬ 
pany Tax as our other businesses in that country 
and the overall effective rate of Overseas Tax 
on Group Profits in future likely to be in 
excess of 50 per cent against the UK Corpora¬ 
tion Tax rate of 40 per cent. Furthermore, as 
previously indicated ro you, even to maintain the 
same rate of dividend by the Parent ('ompany 
will require an .appreciably greater amount of 
cash in future years owing to the 1965 Finance 
Act. Tilts demands that Income Tax deducted 
from the dividend must be accounted for direct 
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to the UK Inland Revenue; relief for uxacion 
paid overseas being allowed only against the 
Parent Company’s liability to U.K. Corporation 
Tax. 

In my remarks under this heading last year, 
I referred to the tax burden borne by Com¬ 


panies such as ours trading entirely overseas and 
engaged primarily in the marketing of UK 
goods. It is regrettable that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ignored all appeals made by 
representative bodies to continue some form of 
further tax relief for Overseas Companies; 
otherwise, if overseas taxation rises still further 


the day must surely come when the net return 
is not commcnsuiatc with the risks shareholders 
run when investing overseas. 

Once again the Group made a substantial con¬ 
tribution to British exports, the total for 196S 
being approximately 10 per cent up Ol. the 
figure of £5 million for 1964. 

Before concluding, I refer to my earher 
remarks under the heading of Thailand and 
Singapore. It is essential to provide our 
organisations overseas with the facilities neces¬ 
sary to mainuin their position and to meet die 
changing pattern of our business. This 
inevitably calls for investment in new buildings 
and other fixed assets, and whilst the cost will, 
to some extent, be offset by disposal of certain 
older properties no longer required, we envisage 
fairly substantial capital outlays over die next 
few years. 

Staff 

Once again it gives me much pleasure to pay 
tribute to the outstanding work and devotion of 
all members of the staff of our organisations, 
both at home and in the many countries in 
which we operate. Without their loyalty and 
support, often under difficult conditions, we 1 
should not have been able to achieve the results 
which it is my pleasure to lay before the Stock¬ 
holders at this time. 

I would al^o in particular like to express our 
thanks to the Managing Director, Mr R. D. 
Hempson, whose unfailing zeal and* enthusiasm 
has again surmounted many problems, XsS well 
as our appreciation of the sound work and 
endeavours of Mr W. G. Tyson, the other 
Executive Director at Head Office. 


THE 

ATTOCK OIL COMPANY 

The fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
The Attock Oil Company Limited was held 
on September 23rd in London, Mr A. 
McGilvray (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

Production of crude oil by die Parent Com¬ 
pany increased by 4 per cent to 2,301,344 barrels 
in 1965, compared with 2,403,324 barrels in 
1964. This was largely due to the temporarily 
increased production in September last year to 
meet the Pakistan national emergency. Any 
increase in profit which might have l^en ex¬ 
pected to accrue was offset by the additional 
taxes and compulsory war damage insurance 
arising out of the emergency and lower returns 
generally on products sold througliout the year. 

Production of the Subsidiary Company, 
Pakistan Ojifields Limited—(“ POL ”) ivas 
439,656 barrels compared with 370,377 baircis. 

Refinery tJirougliput 4ot the year was 
3.416,774 barrels against 3,244,104 barrels last 
year. This throughput is an all time record and 
is again due to the Emergency in September, 
1963, during which time the Refinery handled 
over 2,000 tons of crude oil a day. This is a 
remarkable achievement which reflects great 
credit on all the Staff concerned. 

There has been no improvement in 
petroleum prices ns they affect the Pakistan 
market. However, provided there are no un¬ 
foreseen circumstances, I would expect that 
trading profits for 1966 will be in line with those 
for the year under review. 


fm' .. r- 

I DERBYSHIRE 
STONE 






ANNUAL REPORT 

H In 1965-66. an excoptionaiiy wet year, the quarries worked to 72% of normal 
capacity. This summer the rato has risen to 85% in England and 96% in Scotland. 

H Productive capacity of the English quarries will be 50% higher by 1967-68. 
They have reserves of over 225 million tons of limestone, basalt and chalk —and 
almost all these are covered by planning consents. In Scotland the group has 
whinstone, sand and gravel reserves of over 50 million tons. 

H One of the leading asphalt contractors in the United Kingdom, the Amasco 
Division earned larger pre-tax profits. Its road section started the current year with a 
substantially increased order book. 

H Overseas. Neuchatel is well placed through its asphalt and road making 
activities to take advantage of the road construction programmes in France, 
Germany. Denmark. Switzerland, and many parts of Australasia. 

I Group sales and estimated profits for the first quarter of the current year show 
an improvement over the corresponding period of the previous year. Group profits 
are expected to be higher in the current year, with overseas activities accounting 
for 22%%. 

These points are heused on Mr. John Hadfietd's statefneut presen text at the annual 
generai meeting oj Derbyshire Stone Lid., on September 22 and he also aniiounced 
that when he relinQuishes the post of Sxecutine Chairman on December 31 he id It 
be succeeded bu Mr. /•;. W. Senior, at present Director-General of the Iron and Steel 
Federation of Great Britain. 

Copies of Mr. Hadfietd's full statement a nd the report and arcoun ts may be obtained 
from The Secretary, Derbyshire Stone Ltd., Bank House, The Bridge, Matlock, 
Derbyshire. 


THE YEAR TO MARCH 31.1966. IN BRIEF 



1965/66 

1964/65 

Sales to external customers 

£ 

32.100.000 

£ 

28,900,000 

Profit before tax 

2.559,000 

2,630.000 

Profit attributable to ordinary shareholders 

1,730,000 

1.507.000 

Cost of ordinary dividend 

Effective rate of ordinary dividend 

862,000 

697.000 

on present capital 

15% 

15% 

Unappropriated profit of the year 

Cash flow (unappropriated profit plus 

868.000 

810.000 

depreciation) 

2.175,000 

1.827.000 

Capital expenditure 

3,181.000 

2.062.000 

Funds employed at end of year 

22,297.000 

17.469.000 
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ALLIED ENGLISH 
POTTERIES LIMITED 

Mofu^aciurers qf hone vkinn 09 td eurthenwmre, table anil ornamental ffore andretaihr^f wholesalers 
and importers of table and ornamental ware, including crystal and glass, 

ROYAL ALBERT ROYAL CROWN DERBY SWINNERTON RIDCWAY 
ROYAL ADDERLEY BOOTHS PARAGON COLCLOUCH 


Trading figures, not audited, for the half year to June compare as follows : 

Half Year Half Year 
to end to end Year 

June, 1966 June, 1965 1965 

£’000 £’000 £000 

Sales, excluding iotcr>conipany . J,IM 3,570 7,565 

Trading profit . 484 515 1,211 

{after depreciation) . (95) (90) (174) 

Interest paid less received . 21 33 49 


Net profit before taxation . 463 482 J,162 

Corporation Tax at 40 per cent, say. J90 200 489 

Net profit after taxation. 273 282 673 


The above figures do n^i, of course, include ihe results of Shelley China Lid., and 
Shelley hurnaces Ltd., whicli companies \^crc, as aireaiK iinnounced, acquired in August, 
l%6. 

The Group's trade is to some extent seasonal, sales in the latter half of the linaneial 
>ear being usuali> higher ilw.n iliose in the tnsl hall*. 

The Dircclois Jccl.iivd arid paid on March ^1, I9(»6’. an interim ordinary di\idend 
for 1966 at the rate of 4 per cent, and as announced at (hut lime, no fuiiher ordinaiy 
dividend is anticipated before March, 1967. 


WM. CORY & SON, 
LIMITED 

VISCOUNT LTATIICRS’ STATEMENT 

Viscount Leathers, the Qiairman of the 
Company, presided at the seventieth Annual 
General Meeting of Wni. Cory & Son, I.imitcd 
held on September 22rid at Cory Buildings, 
Fencliurch .Street, London, EC3. 

The following is an extract from his statement 
circulated with the report and accounts; 

Our coastwi.se coal shipments .showed an im¬ 
provement during the year. The sales of solid 
fuel on the inland marker have been reasonably 
well maintained, but there have been losses due 
to closures and conversion to other fuels. 

Trading on the oil side of our business con¬ 
tinued at a good level. The cargo activity in 
particular showed a substantial improvement. 
Our inland oil activities continue to make pro¬ 
gress, despite intense competition, which 
resulted in generally lower margins. 

Marine operating costs continued to rise, prin¬ 
cipally as a result of increases in seamen’s 
wages, in port charges and in repair costs. The 
lir.Ht specialised vessel owned by Liquid Gas 
Tankers Limited, a company in which we par- 
lidpatc, came into service during the year. 

R. & J. H. Rea Limited has continued with 
the modernisation of its tug fleet at C^ardiff 
and Barry by the introduction of five new diesel 
(tigs. Steady progress has been made at Avon- 
mouth, Cardiff, Barry and Milford Haven. 

The Cory Mann George Central African 
Group maintained the very satisfactory result 


adn'eved last year, but the impact of tlic Rho- 
dcMjn Unilateral Declaration of Independence 
had not yet been felt. The prol'us in South 
Africa were .slightly down, partly through the 
uiitial cost of new interests. South West Africa 
had another good year. 

In consequence of the continued contraction 
in seaborne coal tonnage wc shall cease to 
operate at our Erith wharf towards the end of 
1966. .A large modern plant for the handling 
and processing of sea-dredged aggregates has 
been installed at our Rochester Wharf. 

The profits achieved by Cory Tank Lighter¬ 
age Limited, handling oil lighterage on the 
Thames, Medway and Humber have been main¬ 
tained. The tonnage of quay goods liglitered 
on the 'fhames by 'The Mercantile Lighterage 
Company Limited showed a decrease by reason 
of diminished import activity in the Port of 
I.ondon. 

The production, sale and disttibution of aggre¬ 
gates have again given good results, both from 
our .South Coast dredging operations and from 
our land pits. 

I he shipbuilding yard operated by James W. 
('nok & Co. (Wivenhoe) Limited, specialists 
in the design and construction of vessels under 
1,000 tons d.w., bad a satisfactory year'.s trading, 
particularly in the export market. 

Trading conditions as a whole were not as 
good as last year, and London wharves in par¬ 
ticular were generally short of business by reason 
of the reduced import activity in the Port of 
London. ProvincJal warehouses showed a con¬ 
siderable improvement. The cold storage 
acrivicy had a sadsfaclory year. 


B. ELLIOTT & CO.. LTD. 

CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The forty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
the ('.oinpany was held on September 28, 1966. 

Mr J. Frye, Chairman, said: I am pleased to 
report that profits for the year ended March 31, 
1966 established a new record. Trading 
profit amounted to iCL038,747» an increase of 
i(il65,930 over last year. Net profit before taxa¬ 
tion at 4*714,409 showed an increase of 4*81,474 
after providing an additional 443,474 for depre¬ 
ciation. Taxation absorbed 4269,537 as against 
4326,161, leaving net profit after tax 4444,872 
compared with 4306,774. An interim dividend 
of 17^ per cent was paid, and the Directors pro¬ 
pose a final dividend of 6 per cent making 23^ 
per cent for the year. 

During the year wc purchased (he whole of 
tlie share capital of G. W. S. Burdeit & Com¬ 
pany Limited and Willson Machine Tools (Hali¬ 
fax) Limited. Wc also purchased a 31 per cent 
interest in Norman, Gilbert & Company (Pty) 
Limited, one of the foremost machine tool 
dealers in South Africa. 

B. Elliott (Machinery) Limited again had a 
successful year, with furtlier increase in turnover 
both at home and abroad. The order book 
remained at a very high level. 

Elgar Machine Tool Company Limited had 
another satisfactory year and Press & Shear 
Machinery Company Limited continued to ex¬ 
pand. Snow & Company Limited oper.ited at 
a reasonable profit. Transfer of Modern 
Machine Tool Company IJmited from Coventry 
to Birmingham was completed during the year 
and both this company and P.M.T. (Madiinc 
Tools) I.imited are now’ developing .sati^aciorily. 

Our Australian companies increased their 
profits. In C'anada and the USA conditions 
improved and profits of our Canadian organisa¬ 
tion were a record. Since the end of the 
financial year wc have acquired Miller Machin¬ 
ery & Supply Company Limited of Toronto, 
also the whole of the ordinary share capital of 
The Butler Machine Tool Company Limited, 
Yorkshire. 

Your Directors have made a Rights Issue to 
provide additional capital for continued expan¬ 
sion. With this and new acquisitions made nearly 
Che whole authorised capitd of 7,000,000 shares 
will have been issued. It is therefore proposed 
to increase the nominal capital by the creation 
of a further 5,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. 
each, ranking pari passu with the existing 
Ordinary Shares. 

For ilic first four months orders, output and 
profits arc up, and our order books are at a 
record level. We look forward to a sub.’»tantial 
increase in profits, but uncertainties caused by 
the Government’s latest restrictions make an 
accurate forecast impossible. Wliik it is appre¬ 
ciated that strong measures were necessary in 
view of the critical condition of the country's 
balance of payments position the measures w'hich 
have been announced will have little beneficial 
effect upon two vital problems—productivity and 
exports. A healthy machine tool industry is 
vital to the country’s prosperity and the return 
to a “stop-go” economy under which the 
industry has suffered since the war is lo be 
deplored. 

The report was approved. 
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ATKINSON LORRIES 


(HOLDINGS) 



LIMITED 


Miiin points for Iho year enJed March 31, 1956, by the Chairman, Mr W. G« 

Allen. rCA. 

UNANCiAL Increased sales oT £^.311.342 (1965 -14.039.078) enabled us to c^”n 
prolits which reached a record sum of £367.()9I. As a consequence, we have been able to 
improve the rate of net profit lo capital employed from 17 per cent to 19 per cant. 

The Company paid an interim dividend of 21 per cent, less tax, on March 31, 1966. 
The final dividend of 121 per cent will bear the distiibution tax. 

Export Sales from the United Kingdom total £479.232 which represents approximately 
10 per cent of the total Group Sales. 


rtlTL’RE“-Wc are making every ertoii lo maintain the hii;hest possible output from 
the available capacity. The expansion alreidy planned, however, will not malerially atiect 
our output until 1%7. 


L. HAMMOND & CO. 

(Llo^'d^ Insurance Brokers and Underwriting Agents) 

ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


INCHCAPE & CO. LIMITED 

SATISFACTORY ACHIEVEMENT IN A 
DIFFICULT YEAR 

The Eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Inchcape & Co. Limited will be held at 40 5t. 
Mary Axe, London, EC3, on Friday. 21st Octo¬ 
ber at 12 noon. 

The following is the Statement by the Chair¬ 
man. The Rt Hon The Earl of Inchcape, which 
has been circulated with the Annual Review 
and the Report and Accuuiiis for the year ended 
31st March. 1966 

Although .as foreshadowed in my Review last 
year the pre-tax profit of ilie Cit^up was lower 
this year and fell below the >(.lm murk sus¬ 
tained for tile previous four years, the Cjiroup 
overall traded well m dilliciilt voiidiiions. 

To have obtained satisfactory, albeit reduced, 
results is an achievement in a year that included 
a period of hostilities between India and Fakis- 
laii, which while they lasted caused great anxiety 
to the friends of both countries. 'This was 
followed eight months later by the devaluation 
of the Indian rupee which, although it did not 
occur in the year under review', is reflected in 
these Accounts by a reduction in sterling value 
of the dividends received from India. 

The table accompanying the Accounts shows, 
the profit, lifter taxation, from India and Pakta- 
ran amounted to some 27 per cent, with t.ie 
Middle East 35 per cent. Hast Africtf 9 per 
Australia II per cent and UK (including sterling 
companies operating oversea) 18 per cent, and 
this brings out clearly that the Group is not 
unduly dcpcnderii for its profits on India and 
Pakistan. 


The Fifly-second Annual General Meeting 
of L. Hammond & Co. Limited was held on 
.September 22nd in London, .Mr Gordon Biggs 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract fiom his 
cireulated statement:— 

I am very happy to repo/t Linother successful 
year, showing a record advance in Group profit 
before tax of approximately 16 per cent over 
1964/65. 

Whilst I am anxious not to minimise this 
achievement. 1 feel neveillieless that it is neecS' 
sary to sound a note of c.aiilion because of the 
unsettled state of the economy which leaves 
the future still more uncertain, not knowing 
what fiiiihcr taxes arc likely to be imposed 
which will penalise profits. 

In the current year we shall feel the full 
elfecls of the new system of Corporation Tax 
and Income Tax on Dividends and we arc also 
faced with the additional burden of the .Selec¬ 
tive Employment Tax, which will cost the 
Group approximately £27.5(K) per annum. 
This tax has been widely criticised and we in 
the losurance field are especially hard hit, 
bearing in mind the value of the ** hidden 
export" of Insurances and the resultant dollar 


and other currency earnings. 



SUMMARY 

Year ended 


Group Profit 

March 31 


before tax 

1966 ... 

• ••• 

£ 

. 494,159 

1965 ... 

• •• 

. 426,149 

1964 ... 


. 400.487 

1963 ... 


. 341,825 

1962 ... 

ate mmm 

. 322,427 

i96I ... 

ate ••• 

. 308.491 



^Adjusted to give 


I MECHANISAIION OF BUSINLSS PKOt LOIJKIS 

j For M>nic lime past wc have pursued a 
, forwaid-lookinj! policy, not only in the acquisi* 
tion ot additional business, hut also in 
“ tailoring ” our systems so as to economise 
on the mn^s|vc amount of paperwork which 
our particular industry involves. Whilst we 
• have already pa'ti.illy mechanised oui systems, 

I we hope that c:iil> in 1967 w'c shall have an 
■ J901 0)mpiiici installed in our Caicrham 

oftice, which will help towards greater efficiency 
and speedy scimcc lo our clients and towards 

a more productive use of manpower. 

i 

Our income is preponderantly from broker¬ 
age as distinct Irom underwriting, so wc arc 
not to any great extent adversely affected by 
deteriorating underwriting results, including the 
effects of catastrophes such as Hurricane 
“ Betsy.*’ Consequent upon these misfortunes 
there has been a general revision of premium 
rates. 

During tlic current year the busincs$e.s of 
our Brighton associates are being merged into 
L. Hammond A Co. (.Southern) Limited, and 
wc are hopeful of further developments through 
I this new medium. 

1 The report and accounts were adopted. 


OF RESULTS 



Group Profit 

Ordinary 

Scrip 

Tax 

after tax 

Dividend ^ 

Issues 

£ 

205,443 

£ 

288,716 



200,717 

225,432 

18 

l-for.2 

196.176 

204,311 

18 


147,143 

194,682 

16$ 


148,914 

173,513 

13} 

l-for-2 

158,795 

149,696 

8 



effect to scrip issues. 


DIVIllsIllCAllON POMCY 

It is ihe general policy of the Board to con¬ 
tinue lo diversity the geographical distribution 
ol our busincs.s and from intormation at present 
available lo us the 1966/67 profits should show 
an improved spiead. At the moment, how'cver, 
we are inhibited both by the damaging effects 
ot UK Corporation 'I’ax on oui overseas trading 
companies and by the Chancellor’s request to 
resirici subsiani.alJy new overseas investment 
in developed countries. 1 am happy to say, how¬ 
ever, that in all ihe overseas areas in which we 
operate we have sufficient local resources avail¬ 
able to take advantage ol immediate develop¬ 
ments ; and we hope that the present restric¬ 
tions on overseas mvcsinieni, whether they be 
direct or indirect, will be lifted as soon as the 
balance of pavrnents improves. Meantime we 
are developing our existing business in this 
country and arc continuing to look tor new fields 
for investment here. 

ONIROIIS TAXA110N UUKDEN 

Although the results of the year under review 
have not experienced the full effects of the new 
tax legislation, I must agdTn emphasise the un- 
fairnes.s of the (Chancellor’s decision to impose 
increased taxation on Groups like ours with 
existing overseas investments, which have been 
built up over the last century in India, Pakistan, 
Australia, the Middle East and Atrica, and 
which have contributed very large sums to the 
balance of payments, not only by way of divi¬ 
dends and capital repayments over the years, 
but also by the trade generated with this coun¬ 
try and by its beneficial effect on exports. In 
mitigation of these additional tax burdens wc 
shall receive ** overspill relief.” That is wel¬ 
come, but it has a limited duration. 
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l-UrURE PROSPECTS 

As ihc Annual Review covers very fully ihc 
oporaiions of ihe Group, ii only remains for me 
to mciitioii one or two special points and give 
some indication of future prospects. 

We welcomed, as did all in this country with 
knowledge ot India and Pakistan, the Tashkent 
discussions, 'i'hcse discussions brought these 
two great countries together, under the leader¬ 
ship of Shri Lai Bahadur Shasiri and of Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan. 1 trust sincerely, despite the 
difhci||Uies which still have to be faced, chat 
there 'will emerge from them, even it may be 
after an interval, a happy answer to the prob¬ 
lems, the resolution ot which is so vital to the 
prosperity and happiness of both countries. 
India has lost a great national figure in Shri 
Lai Bahadur Shasiri, and to his distinguished 
successor, Mrs Indira Gandhi, we extend our 
warniest good wishes. 

Devaluation of the Indian rupee has already 
been referred to in the Annual Review and 1 
need hardly say that wc heard of it with great 
legici. It has boinc heavily on our expatriate 
stairs in li'i.il eouritiy. in the linaiuial field it is 
noi easy to accept a cut ol 36 .d per cent in 
dividends horn the Group in India. But our 
iceici is icinpeied by the hope and belief that 
iliis rciilisiic measure will assist in bringing 
about a '•rrengihening of the Indian economy 
and I hat our businesses in India will, when 
this has been achieved, sh.ire in the expected 
inipiovcilicMt 111 liade \Mth and within India. 

In the Middle Hast, prospects loathe current 
year arc again very good and with the dcvclop- 
nicnis in the lower Gulf we look lorward to 
improved trading results. We have, in several 
Stales, fotmod local tonipaines in partnership 
with Nationals. We have every reason to have 
coiilidciice in the fiilure of ihosc companies and 
their value, not only to our Group, bur also to 
ihe couniries in which thev have been fornievl, 
‘lionId be material. 


In Hast Africa the prospects for the current 
year arc good. Trade in all countries is buoyant, 
and the very happy arrangements which we 
mkde with Dalgetys to merge our East African 
businesses will, I am confident, enable the new 
joint company, Mackenzie Dalgeiy Limited, to 
take advantage of the growth of business in 
these territories and to invest in new industrial 
development. 

Wc are particularly anxious 10 extend our 
operations in Australia, and our Australian in¬ 
dustrial holding and management company, 
Macdonald HamilUKi ft Co. Pty. Limited, is wdU 
equipped to further such developments as are 
planned. Meantime their existing operations 
are going well and they are having another good 
year, although the final results may not he as 
good as expected owing to the elTects of the 
UK seamen's strike on the operations of our 
tug company in Brisbane. 

DIRECTORATE 

1 have no changes in the Directorate in 
I.ondon to report but we have lost a very wise 
colleague by the death last November of Mr 
A. D. Shroll. who had been on the Board of 
Macncill & Barry Limited in India since it 
became a public company in 1919, and had 
been Deputy Chairman since iy>4. Mr SlirofT, 
who had one of the keenest fin.aneial brains 
in India, was a very valuable colleague .and we 
will grc.aly mii.N his wise cotin*el and his long 
experience. 

With good reports for the curicnt year from 
most areas 1 am hopeful lor a rcium to the level 
of pre-tax profits which wc have had in recent 
vears and I trust there w'lll be a gradual 
improvement in the o%*erall prospects for the 
future, ilespiic the many problc-ms which wc 
have to lace in the countries in which we trade. 

imHUIL 10 M.\NAGt.MhM AND SfAIF 

W’c owe a great debt o! graiiuide to all our 
management and stall', particulaily overseas 


where they have (o deal with situations of 
growing difiiculty and complexity in some areas. 
The help which they have given us and their 
devoted service to the Group have contributed 
very significantly to the results. 


RIUNIONE ADRIAUCA 
DI SICURTA 
(R.A.SJ 

Milan, Italy 

RLSULTS Ol IHE ONE HUNDRED AND 
IWENTY-SEVENTH IINANCTAL YEAR Ol 
RIUNIONE ADRIAUCA DI SICUHIA 

The Annual General Meeting of Riuiiionc 
Adriaticj di bicuiia was held in Milan on 
August 30th under the cliairmatlxhip of 
Cr. Uff. dolt. Massimo SpaJa, Chairmnn and 
Managing Director of the Company, to examine 
the results for 1965, the one liundrcd and 
iweniy-scvcnrh year in tlic Company's history. 

The Board’s report briefly reviewed the 
political siiLiuiion on the markets of die five 
coniinciiis in which the Company operates 
both through direct agencies and through a 
network ol Arms associated with it in various 
w ays. 

As regards ihc activity in the field of inSuiancc 
proper, the report showed a general improvc- 
meni in the technical side of business non Life, 
especially in Italy, and a continuing general 
effort towards adequate premium ratings in 
accordance with iiicieuscd risk liabilities in cer¬ 
tain countries and departments, e.g. marine 
insiiiancc and industrial lire risks, wlu're results 
are siill unsatisfactory. In life insurance results 
were excellent and for the first time the total ot 
new’ sums assured exceeded Lit. 100,000m. 

The total premiums collected in all depart¬ 
ments by R.A.S. and L’Assicuratricc Italiana, 
which shares R.A.S’s agency organisation ni 
Italy, amounted to Lit. 104,000m. in 196.'^, an 
overall increase of 12.6 per cent over 1964. It 
was resolved to distribute a dividend of Lit. 340 
per share (same as for the previous year). 

SUMMARY OF R.A.S.** RBSUI.TS FOR IMS 
COMPARED Wnif IM4 FIGURES (It. Lirrn) 
1964 All DapartOMMia 1965 

48,404,715,557 Premiums. 53,019,481,561 

Income fh>m Invcit- 

4,823,256,968 aients. 5,254,646,500 

Claina pd4 md ant- ^ 

34,891,452,784 sundiag . . 3Mni279,800 

106,340,063,372 116,900^408,442 

Ufk Alona 

98,354.919,710 New nun Mund. 114,903,511,316 

405,S62,998,216 Sum Amund ki foece.. 460^429,335.584 
72,488,777,974 MotheoMdad RiBMfVW. 81,029^3,761 
Share Capital — Fully 

4.320,000,000 paid up . 4.320.0(10,000 

673,026,774 Profit lor the year. 681,7 J 2,902 

PROGRESS OF R.A.S. AND OF THE 23 COM. 
PANIES OF THE GROUP IN ITALY AND ABROAD 
IN IMS 

1964 Premlttm Moont la 1965 

all bepurtmenta 

K..4,S. and L'Assicura- 

92,414.941,236 trice Italiona. 104.091.094,4S9 

Ai^ociated oompanies in 

7,844,692,955 lulv t7?.. 9/177,589.858 

A'^sociaitd companies 

56,10-1,549,953 abroad ,,25;. 64.392,689,021 

156,364,184,144 ToTAI. 177.561,373,168 

Total sum assured^life , 

995,988,000.000 imuronce.. 691,900.000,000 


TOWN & CITY PROPERTIES LIMITED 



A.\0'l IIKIt 1 ftiAII OF AFlIIlil FMLUIliT 

Poinis from the RepoiM ami Accounts for the yciir cndeitl 31 st March, 196 f> am! ftona 
Mr. B. D. Last's Statement circulated 10 Shaieholdors. 


RENTAL INCOME 
PROFITS iCFORE TAX 
PROFITS AFTER TAX 
RET MVIKNSS 
ISSUED CAPITAL 
PROPERTIES 


1M6 

M 

S,SS8.S5T 
1,S4S,8BT 
477,OSS 
IS5.0SS 
4, SOS,ISO 
20 , 130.270 


2,380.743 

70X01 

801,314 

343,183 


23,667,377 


Dividend for year 1965-66 151"^. 

Year was one of furUicr progress and expansion and results again a 
record. 

Developments costing over £7ini. completed daring year. 

Widespread development programme throughout the L-nited Kingdom. 
Current programme will continue well into the 1970*s. 

Growth prospects for Company remain sound. 

SatisfactxM'y increase in profits for carrent year expected. 

Investment in shop, office and Indushrial property oat of heal safeguards 
against continuing Inflathm, 
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Thh adverthimefil appears 4 / a maff^r of record only; these Notes were not offered in the 
Ve^d Skstes of to its cithern or residents. 


NEW BgUl 


September 23 , 1966 


$10,000,000 


Gibot International Capital Corporation 

7% Guaraateed Notes Due September 15, 1971 

Uncoaditionally Guwaoteed as to Payment of Principal and Interest by 



CABOT CORPORATION 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 

leicorporated 


Afgemeae Bank Nederland N.V. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 

Banca d*America c d'ltalia S.p.A. Banca Commerciale Italiana Banca Nazionalc del Lavoro 
Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.$. Banque Nationale de Paris 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque de Suez et de TUnion des Mines 

Berliner Haodels-Gesellschaft Credito Italiano The Deltec Banking Corporation 

Limited 

Guinness Mahon & Co. Hill, Samuel Co. Kleinwort, Benson Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Limited Limited l.iuiited Limited 

Morgan & Cie S.A. de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet & Cie Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 
Soci^ Gdoerale de Banque S.A. Stockholms Enskilda Bank S. G. Warburg & Co. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Securities Underwriter I.iiiiiicd 

Baer Securities Corporation 


llU' 

1 (oiioniist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are availabiefrom 
Eaaibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and 
are gilt-lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of the normal 
edition together with the quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the air 
edition with two quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped 
on the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout the world, 
is 148. Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to The Economist but to— 

Easibind Limited 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 

London W. 8. PARK 0686 (3 lines) 


Copies of the Index are avoSahte only from The Economist, 25 St Jemes^s St., 3. W. f. 
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APPOINTMENTS For further announcemantt eee pages S. and 104 to 106 


Woolwich Polytechnic 

DepartmrU of Economics and 
Management 

ApplicaUuns Ric Inviird loi ihc loUowlivic 

'“T S?Ni6r rFOTDREH IN MARRETINO, 
Oaii(ll(lul4'.s sUuuIif oe gruduatet with ronMU'ch 
ui' inouhtilnl oxpRrience m one or mure ot Uie 
follo«ini{ u«ia.s: market refioaroh; exporting; 
et'ononiic and 8Ule.s foiecuiitlna, aclvai tl.slng, 

3. LKCTURER IN ECONOMIC AND 
FINANCIAL ANALYSIS Candidates sluiuld 
have an honours degree m Kconotnlca or 
Industrial Admin lat ration and an Interest In 
on%or mura of rhe following Helds: business 
lorebufiUiig; unri piullt tiends; ovi‘rBi'ai< 

fiude; investment unalyals. 
salary scales: 

Senior Lecturer, j: 2 140* C 3,330 plus £70 
London allowance; 

l^ecruier, £1,878-£3,140 plus £70 London 
.illowance. 

Partlculuis end application forms (to be 
returned wllhlti two weeks of the appeorunce 
ot this udvertifiement I from Clerk to the 
Oovernois, Woolwlrli Polytechnic. Wellington 
Stieet. tiundon, H E.18 


Ministry of TeoMology 

BUILDING K1:SEARGM STAtlDN 
Oarston, Wailord, Herts 
EXPERIMENTAL OFPIOER/AflSISTANT 
EXPERIMENTAL OFFICER to kSSlSt In 
Studying demands pt the building industiy 
on other inddtliries, to aid In developing an 
operatumal model of ihu bulldiiiK induntvy. 

gCAUFlCATlONfi; Degiee, DIp.Tech.. 
H.N.C., or oqulvaleni in eopropnate subject. 
Undei 33, nilnliiium quullHcutIun is a.C.E. in 
live ittblecis; inolitdlng two BelcntlAo/ 
Mathemat icul subjects at A ” level or 
equivalent level. Interest In Induetrlal 
economics and actiualniance with statistical 
sources and methoda necessary. 

SALARY: A.EO., lifiUB (ot 18)->£803 (at 
331—£1.017 (at 20 ur uveu-di: 1.243: 

E.O. (minimum age 26). £l,365«£ 1,734. 

Prospect of permanent pensionable 
Hppointinent. 

APPLICATION FORMS from the Director 
Ht the above addreiu. quoting B/AF/320. 
CioBiiig date Ociobei 17, idOO. 


Deputy Government 
Statistician 


^ Proposed 


Fiji 


University of Bradford 


tBRADronn insihute op 
ILCHNOLOOY) 


rhe Munaaement Ci'iiMe has a vao.vnvy 
for a ItFSPAKCH AS.S1RTAN I' IN 
.MARKETINU Applicatita should have 
a good hnnoiir.s decree iind preferably 
H)mo experience in inaikelinii elthough 
thoHC Ki'uduutin;: till.'- voar will be 
<.'0n.>,!dei'ei1 Iniriul '‘.duiv ucrordlng to 
o'lalltlcutiitnB mid cxpeiifiice in the ‘cule 
£7i)H-C 1,420. 

Futther particulars may be obtained 
fiom "he KC'i.siMr D'aclfmil riiitiMjre uf 
Trchnoluav. Biudtoid 7 lo whom 
uoinpli-'cil jppl'i iiiiMi'i i)i‘ 1 

as sodii .11 ooss.ljle 


Dultcs. Oeneial ‘jlaii.stJCHl wuik at senior 
level; the pliinnlng and 'weenttun of new 
sratlsticul series und .srudiei, the 
Mipervthion of the operation ot the 
hratislicul branch. 

Oiiullficallont: Applirunifi, n'{ed betureu 
2.1-46. should be graduates In EcotiumU'h 
or .SldllBtirs and liuvu had umctirul 
experience, at a respomible level, In the 
iiillecuoii and piepuiatlnn ul utailstlcal 
material, piefciably In the Held of general 
»-c>.>ijumi(; .stati:,tic.s. 

Satnrv: Accoiding to experience, In 
-c.ile C2.414 p .I.- C'J ,78 p.a , plus a 
" disturbance Hlluw.)ntie ’ of £38 (smgk), 
154 (married). 35 pur cent (vimlnal 
,iiaiuity, initial conMacl lor 2&-3 yeais. 


ASSISTANI .STAIIsr'n/\N requiicd b\ Ihc 
Universities Central Council on Admissions 
to help In tile sratistjcul analysis of 
.ippllfuknns for Uiilveiilty jiluces. Prercrahl'- 
a lii.idimte ijui'l.iicil mi Mniisttc*:. the 
aucce.s:,lul candulafc will need ^o combine 
oiltlattve and reHpmi.sibilttv with hard work, 
an undcrsMiidiMi! (,f rhe um- of rninpuici.v 
and of iiiliei d.i‘'i-i>MiLC‘>sin;: mrihods wmild 
be e.spccisMv vuliiJjle R.i!my on ‘rale 
£1.470 X too- -£2.100 with P S.S U 
Appiv ' 0 . The S(»i'icl'ii\. liC’CA. 

28 ■Javi-.lock .Sqiiuie W C 1 


Flee family pu<si<;oK and medical 
.I'lentlun. chllfiien's cdiicatioM ullownncM, 
.u-Lummodaiion at moileiatc iintal. 


Applicants, w)io should normally be 

iiailonaKs of UK. or Vnv. should write, 
'ivniR full name ,i.(e. biiof details ul 
quallHratitins und experience, to: 


AiuHMMtrncnts oni<-ci. Iloom )U1, 
.MINISTRY Ul' UVk’H.SLAH 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Eland House. Stag Pliuc. London 8 W I, 
.iiid quote Rel Nn lit'' ’24 02 02. 


Pi aimed 

University of Bradford 


(BRADFORD INSTITUTP OP 
TECHNOLOGY) 


ManagemenI Ct'n ti e 


Research Assislani in Krperimentai 
Psychology 


Applications are invited lor the position 
of Rpsearch As.si.'>rnni In Exprruncntal 
Psychology to woik with ti 
multidisciplinary team engaged on a 
project concerned with Inve-iilgating 
•• EFFECTS OP THE VARIATIONS IN 
JOB CONFENT ON PRODUCTIVITY. ” 
Candidates .should poiKe.s.i a good 
honours degree In p^Ncholngy and have 
an Interest In the applicullon of the 
techniques ot experimental psychology to 
problems ot industry. 

Opporlunitie.i exist for the succeR.srul 
candidate to read for a higher degree. 
Salary! £780-£i.42a per annum. 
Further details of (ho project will be 
Bent on request. Application forms ere 
available from the Registrar. Bradford 
Institute of Teclinoingy, Braafora 7, 
Yorkshire. 


Univeraity of Otago 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 

Oonald Reid Fellowship (n Economics 


Applications are invited for the Donald Reid 
Ffljowshlp In Economics. The appointment 
wUl be for three years u’lth the posaiblmy 
of renewal. A shorter appointment may ee 
considered. The Fellow will be expected to 
undertake research, profei'ably In problems 
related directly or Indirectly to the 
New Zealand econom.v. He will also be 
expected to take part In the supervision of 
T^arch by graduates and honours Btudents. 
A limited amount of teaching of advanced 
students will also be required, more 
particularly In tha Helds In wAlch hls 
jS'eMarch interests Ue. 

The salary otlerod will depend on the 

0* the person appointed, but 
Ujilverslty \n prepared to make an 

pcofwiaorial level, with 
* '*? range 13.860-£4.000. 

may h«'*ni ' assistance with removal 

Saftiw' .rs are available from the 

or from the Regletrar 
Ore Invited by flWobrr'Sf. 70W. 


The University of 
I Manchester 

I HaUsworth Rcsmrcii Fellouiihips 

Applli-ailons aic inviled for the above 
Rchearch FplluM',shlpi fur advanred woik in 
I he ttcld of Follrical Economy (including 
Businc.is nnd Public AdminhMntion). The 
value of the Fellowships will normally be 
within the range £1.47U-£3,03U per annum, 
according to experience and quailhcatluns, 
Reifulallons governing the award of the 
Fi-iiowshlp.s may be obi.iincd from the 
Ri'glHtrar, the nnlver.'^ity. Miinchcstev 13. to 
whom uppiK’.iMotix ahoiild be sent not later 
thiin Deceinbcr 1, lOb'ti 


j University of Edinburgh 

DEPARTMENT OF ORfiANl.-BATlON OP 
INDUSTRY AND OOMMIHCK 

Research Assistant 

Applications are Invited tor a short-term 
Research Asslntantshlp to engage in the 
colleollon and analysis of Hold data for a 
project on Industrial management practices. 

Prolerenoe wUl be given to candidates 
with a good degree in one of the social 
scieneee and elCher industrial or research 


“RSI 


-he appointment will be from the earliest 
available date until December 31. 1967. 
Salaiy will depend upon quallflcatlons and 
experience. 

Applications should be lodged not later 
titan October 15, 1960, with The Secretary 
to the University, University ot Edinburgh, 
(}ld Oollege, South Bridge. Edinburgh 8. 
from whom further pni'tlculars may be 
obtained. 


Wye College 

(UNIVERSITY OP LONDON) 

Agricultural Economics 


Applications invited for an ai 
AsBistant Leotocei In Agrlpuli 
to work in the general Dcld ( 


under Professor Q. P, 



Health Services Research 

The Scottish Home and Health 
DcpaiimeBt have a Health Service 
Rettearch tad Intalllgence Unit in which 
are employed doeturi. administratore, 
BucloloinstS and statisticians. 

Applications are invited tor a post ot 
Assistant Researen OlBcer In the Unit 
which Is based In Edinburgh. 

The duilei of (be Dost will involve the 
collection and analysis of information 
about all aspects of ths health services, 
the ftiu^ of lung term trends, and 
lesearch into partlcnlar problems. 

Candidates for the post should normally 
have a university degree with Ist or 
2nd class honours, or a degree awarded 
for post graduate study or research. In 
statlAtlcR. matliematlcs. economies, sociology 
or some kindred subject. A knowledge 
of statistlci ur mathematles or 
economeirlm to a fairly advanced level 
would ba dMirable. 

The salary soils for tbe post is 
£026-£1,574. 

Initially, the appointment will be 
non-penslonable but the guecessful 
candidatB may have an opportunity of 
applying fur establishment later. 

Application toims are available from 
the Establishment Officer, Room 365A. 

SI. Andrew’s House, Edlnburth 1. 
Appllcallons should be .submitted by 
Octobei 38. 1068. 


University of New South. 
Wales 

Senior TuterlTuior 
School of Accountancy 


AppUeallons are inidted for appointment to 
the above-iuentlonM position. ' 

Salary; Seniq “ ‘ 
per annum; 

annum, Coi__ _ 

according to qualifications and expertencp. 

Initial appointment will bs tor one year 
and there are prospeoti of renewal on an 
annual basis. 

Applicants should be graduates in ecanomlcs 
ur commerce with a maJm in accountancy, 
ur have equivalent quaUfieatbns. They g^uld 
■ISO be member.*! ot s prolosalunal aocountancy 
Institute or society. PmetlcM expeiienee 
would be advantaga(n)B..For appointment as 
Senior Tutor they should have extentlvd' 
teaching experience. 

There will be an opportunity for the 
successful applicant to study for a higher 
degree on a part-time basis. 

Details of appointment may be obtained 
from the Assoefatlon of Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch Offioej. Marlborough 
Uuuse, Fall Mall, London. S.W.l. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, 
on October 31, t$St. 


CITY OF COVENTRY 

ECONOMISTS 

A new unit directly responyihle to an Assistant Treasurer is being 
established for work in the increasingly important field of Economic 
analysis, including Che developmem of cost benetit techniques covering 
a range ol important local services. 

Besides having a keen interest in new ideas applicants should be 
cither economists with a sound knowledge of mathematical and 
statistical techniques or Chartered Municipal Treasurers (or holders 
of an equivalent accountancy qualification) with a good degree in 
economics. 

Salary scale £1.610 rising to £2,110. Starting salary will ba fixed 
wiihin this scale. 

I'or the right men there are excellent opportunities for promotioD. 

Applications, quoting two referees, to the City Treasurer* Council- 
House, Coventry, by October 12, 1966, 


BRIGHT YOUNG ECONOMIST 

(University Graduate) 

required by Paris-based 

INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH GROUP 

Interesting assignment in Diiropean chemical securities analysis. 
Fluent English and knowledge of German and French required. 
Starting salary 2,(XK)-3.000 Francs per month dependent on 
qualifications a"nd experience. Frequent travel in Europii), 
Send curriculum vitae to Box 2051. 


A London Clearing Bank has a vecancydor a 


STATISTiaAN 


In the statistics section of Hs Economics Department. The work 
includes the preparation aiid Itfevelopment of a widening range of 
statistical services. Applicants should hold* a degree in economics or 
mathematics with statistics at a mein subject or a comparable qusK- 
fication, and some knowledge of financial and banking series would 
bs an advantage. Salary will bs by arrangement and will depend upon^ 
age and experience; conditions of employment will be given at an 
Interview. Please write giving full particulars, including present salary, 
to Box No. E2263, c/o Charles Barker & Sons Ltd., 20, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 




For furthor announcements 
see pages 5 and 103 to 106. 


CAREERS IN 
ACCOUNTANCY 


The UniUKi KingUoDi Aionuc Euergy Auiliority would like 
to hear from: 

Able young QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS with 
good professional experience, interested in joining 
the Authority's accounting organisation. Initial 
appointments will be to Internal Audit at Harwell in 
&Mbkc or at Rislee near Warriwon, Lancashire. 

Tlie salary scale for these posts is ,685-/^2,010 p.a. 
and there are good ojpportunities to progress to 
posts at substantially higher salaries. 

The Audtority is a large organisation and can provide valuable 
training and experience in modem management accounting 
method, including the application of comfmter techntgues. 
There is a 6ve-&y week, contributory pension scheme and 
four and a half weeks' annual hohday, increasing to a maxtimim 
of six weeks on promotion. 

Assistance with house purchase would be made available in 
cortain cases. There are excellent stall restaurants, hoseda and 
pther social facilities. 

i*- 

Please write for an application form to: 

The Personnel OAcar, 

UJL Atomic Energy 
II Chtrias n Street, 

London, S.W.L 

quoting reference number C2/66, The closing date fbr 
applications is October 14^ 1966. 

Interviews will be held in London and at Risl^. 


The duties call for studies into a wide range of induetii'es. Union Carbide's interests 
In the U.K. include:— electronics, alloys. man*msde fibres, non-woven texiiloa^ 
cryoganics. flame platino. car care products, and chemicals. 

Ths succsisfful sppliesnt la likely to be qualified and under 30 and wIN be paid a 
realistic salary. 

Union Carbide Limited Is a subsidiary of Union Carbide Corporation of the U.SA It is 
in the foraboni of technology, and employs many modern management techniques of 
which corporals long range planning is but one oMsmpla. 


Appftc»ti9ns shouktbB tant to: 

The Paraonnel Officer, Union Corbido Limited, 
8. Grafton Street. LONDON. W.1. 


Industrial 

Marketing Research 

2 NEW APPOINTMENTS 

Our small Marketing Research team, situated 
at Head OlKce in central London, is an integral 
part of our Marketing Department which we 
are at present strengthening and enlarging to 
develop further tlie promotion of new products 
and new uses for existing products. As part of 
ttiis exercise we have decided also to create two 
new posts of Marketing Research Executives, 
each of whom will specialise in a group of 
markets and assist the Marketing Managers 
by monitoring sales performance, forecasting 
demand, evaluating in depth new and existing 
outlets for aluminium and participating in the 
detailed planning of marketing projects, Thev 
will be responsible to the Marketing Research 
Manager and will supervise the work of a 
small number of junior research staff. 
Applications are invited from men aged 27 to 
35 who have a good honours degree followed 
by at least four years* industrial market 
research experience and who would prefer to 
participate more directly in the marketing 
function rather than being confined to "back 
room** academic research. Salary will be 
negotiated initially and sulmpQuently reviewed 
annually. Membership of the T.I. contributory 
pension scheme. Applications, which will be 
treated in the strictest confidence, should quote 
reference .S.311. give full details of qualification.s 
and experience and be addressed to The Staff 
Manager, 


BACO ALU^IINIUM 


THE BRiTISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY UMITCD 

NORFOLK HOU88 ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SW1 
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CONSUMER RESEARCH 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham, can oiler considerable 
• challenge and scope in consumer research to a young man, 
possibly a graduate. With at least two years' experience in 
this field. 

'The Consumer Research Executive's job at Players 
covers such areas as concept and product testing, 
motivational work, pack and ad. testing, and evaluating 
market data—in fact, solving marketing problems through 
consumer research. The problems and areas of research 
are very varied and the creative interest is high. It is 
a job for a man who has initiative and knows how to use 
it. who likes working independently, and can think for 
himself, and who is looking for an opporluiiiiy to gi> 
deeper into consumer research problems. 

Ihe successful applicant will he directly responsible 
to the Marketing Research Manager, but will have a high 
degree of independence to gel on with the job. This is 
an expanding Department and there arc excellent 
opport uni lies for advancement and development. 

An attractive starling salary is olYercd, with the benefits 
appropriate to a large and imaginative organisation. If you 
think you are qualified i«d have the ability for the position, 
apply, giving details of qiialiHcaiions and experience, to ; 

Mr. A, P. Buckley, Staff Manager, 

John Player & Sons, P.O. Box 98, Nottingham. 


The University of 
Manchester 


Simon FtiUowshipa 

The University ulTorH a number of Simon 
Fellowships for advanced study or reaeareh 
In the Kiclal Bclencea, This term iR us^ in 
a wide aenae to Include not only Economics. 
Government. Soclolotry end Social 
Anthropology. Economic and Social Btatlatlca. 
etc , but uliMi flelda Ruch as the OrganiRatlon 
of BusinflAA. ilducuMon, JurUprudence. Law. 
Borlal Admlnistrucion, Soulai Medicine and 
HoapitHl AdmlnlM rntloo. Ttie FelluwshipH 
Will be tenable nornmlly lor one year from 
October iRt in the ucadeinlc sesRlonR l»G7>C8. 
1U08-69 or i0Bi>-7U, ValuaH normally within 
the ranee of C1,470-C 3.630 <8imon ReKeai'ch 
Fellowbhlph) or within the raniie of 
£3,630-63.415 (Simon Senior RoRenreh 
Fcliowahlph), according to quallflcatlons and 
experience. They are nut conflned lo persona 
with academic experience. AppIlcationK, 

Btatinu the e>mlan In which the Fellowship 
will be taken up. .•should be aent by 
December ]. 19C6. to the Regiatrnr, The 
University. Manche.sler 13, from whom 
fiirthei particulars may be obtained, and 
who will be pliwsed to answer any enquliles 
legurdlng the .scope of the Pellow.HhIps. i 


Agricultural Economist 

ZamhUi 

lleiiulrer! Tu iixsist In the oundurt of 
rr-oijomir unn:.il.«:iis, ihf lotinulaiion of 
ailviiT, the publii-utlon of Infortnallon and 
the f.iiivinu mil of crojinnitc suivcys in 
llir Held ot auiUuUutdl pioducUon and 
niuikeilng. includiim development-planning 

r.iniiidiUrs must hiive a demee In 
ecuiioinirs ni ai;rl( uliui.tl n unoriiiex plus 
two veai's' dppiopiiutr poM-giaduate 
espciieiire 


.Siilaiy .Sciile £1 180-£3.600 a year plus 
2[i per icnt Kiatmiy. A Ruppleinent 
niiiiiiiii; from C3U0 to LMOO u year l.s also 
payable till eel lo an (jlllcer'A bank account 
in the United Klimdoin or llie Republic of 
Ireland Pussnfrrx provided Kducatlon 
iillowance.s Ooveiiuiient iiuartcrR. 
(leneiuiis leave Tlnce years oontraot. 

CandldntcM. who should be nationals of 
the United Kingdom or the Republic of 
Ireland. Khould wiltc for furthei details, 
Kivlng lull name, qiiallflcntions and 
espejlcncc. (luotlng RC.2i;i/l32 033, to: 


Appointment's Officer, 

Room 301. 

MINISTRY OP OVFRSFA8 
DtlVmiPMKNT. 

Eland House. 

Slag Place. 

London. S W 1. 


COURSES, SEMINARS, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


Study at Home 

SucceR.sful tuition tor O C E “ O " and “ A " 
(all Boards) London Univ. B.8c.£con , B.A.. 

8 Sc.. LL B . also Dlploma.s, Certificates, Bur. 
Bunkers. Secretarlol, Stati.stital. and other 
Pruichsinnal Exams. Pro.spcciUN Piee from 
£. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B 1£., LL li , Dept. P 17. 


• ICS offer u wide range of bune^olul 
humc-Ntudv courseH In the rerhninues of 
muiKigrmctit. Including olllcially uppioved 
courses for the mn]or exnm.t. Computer 
; Ptosiammlng, SvKtems DcMun. Operattonul 
KeAeiti'ch, Nnniericiil Cnntinl. ruirlmr.itm 
MarkclliiR. mid miiiiy nther inodcrn-uppiiiin li 
ifiiiiKK'; now Hvailuble Piuspcciwi Irmn 
1 i:m. Depl -tm. Pmkgiilc Ro.id I.«iiiditri. 

S W II. oi 'phone BAT 1144 i24-n(Hii .•^oiv.cci 


Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (Eron.), t.L.B, 
and other external degrees of the University 
of London. AImi Accountancy, Becreiaryshii 
Law, CusUiiK, BankliiH. Insurance. 
Miiikciliig. Ci (' K , and iiiaiiy (non-exam.) 
ciHiiAe.s in biisine.'iA aiibjert.s including the 
new Stockbrokei'i' and Stockjobbers' course. 

WiKe todti> tor details oi advtce, siuling 
•'Ubicci.s in wliioh iniete.sted. to: 

Metropolitan College 

<Drpt cm 31. Si. Albans, 

111 call ut 30 Queen Vlctoiia Slieet, 

London, fc. C 4 Citv 6674. 
iFii'.indcU 1*110 I 


Wolaey Hall, Oxford «« i8!>4 


For further announcements see pages 5 and 103 to 106 
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THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


PRODUCT 

INNOVATION 


A .scmin.ir wilh c;im? .siiidics drawn fiom the Rcinfoivcd Plaslic^ Indtixliy. 
Seminal Oiivctor: A. Kcyne.'S. 


A one-day seminar to be hold 
on November 21. I%6 (to lit 
in with the Reinforced Plusiies 
Exhibition and C'onfeiencc) at 
THE CONNAUGHT ROOMS 
GREAT QUEEN SI RI ET 
LONDON W.C.2 


Senior executives of C’apc Asbestos, I'ngiish Elecliie .iiid Fothcrgill 
and Harvey will describe and discuss managenieiit problems which aro.se 
in the development ot new prodiuts oiid proce.*i.se.s by their companies. 

Whilst this will be of inieiest to e.xeciiiivc.s of the plastics industry, 
the expeliences and lessons will be of value to all. and bookings have 
already been received tiom senior personnel from a biaid range of 
industries. 

Mr. C. Erccman. Director of the Science Policy Unit. University of 
Su.sscx, Consultant to (he Naiioiul Institute of Economic and Social 
Research and the Directorate of Scientitic Allairs ol ihc O.Er.C.D., will 
speak on some of the problems of innovation common to industry. 



and SCHOOL BOOKS 


W H. SMITH SON 


ADD ADVENTURE to ev«i 
Ciirawauuu. Pnwar^ bi 
ouRtom-DuIlt by 8EAr ' 


travel— 
,>-ROVER. 
Themea Stiwet. 


Siinbury Telephone 6305 or wrlie for broebore. 


Put £3,000 in 
Stocks and Shares— 
and take a chance 


Invest £3,000 in a 
Coin-op Laundry— 
and guard 
your own interests 



Invert in a Coin-op Laundry for 
lull control and proHI —it will run 
itself. □ First let the Colnamatic 
Consultancy Service show you the 
way by expert site evaluation, plan¬ 
ning supervision, and the selection 
and installation of oquipment. 
Coinamatic are distributors of all 
forms of coin-operated laundry 
equipment. They believe that every 
potential owner needs more than 
just the equipment — he needs 
expert ad vine, p Make a positive 
stop by f nmpleling and postino the 
coupon tor an informative brochure, 

Qinamaticj 

FIm** iMd ms your broohuro 


FEE: TEN GUINEAS 
(including morning coffee, lunch 
and afternoon tea). 


Reservations should be addressed tot 
The Registrar (Reference E), 

The Polytechnic School of Management Studies, 

Elsley Court. 20-22 Orem Titchfield Street, London, W.l. 
Telephone: LANgham 2020. Extension 50. 


i I 


Coinamatic Laundry IgulpmanI Ltd. 


MAUI 

ADORiSe 


Tol.N«. 
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University ot' New South 
Wiles 


School ofOeographff 

IntMj tha nawir formad SchMl oC O 
win «dar ooursM ^ |1 m PacuU^s of i 
acMoeo. Aria. Ofanmaiai ana 


of Ceoitiapliy 
_I of A^lad 

II atresa ailplied p >1V. 

_i"i#p viir^*]^ii*Brtioql will mova 

Dunmiis wltb iruud rasearch 

ilicutlons ara Invited for tha followinr 

..jipua wm partldpata In ^ 

____nt of taachlna bao resoacoh in 

tcoiiainto aoography inoludlng applied 

-S.Sf%. 

_ _ lonni paaoiutMi 

theft wlir Wn economlc^Beoffraphy 

LKf^rURKRB/SEmOR UiCTaRKRS 
BIOGLOORAPKY 

The appoMtae wUl partlolpeta in tha 
davelopnwnt Off eolvaaB In nature ooiuorvatlon; 
the Univaraity to myaloplna an arid xone 
reuea reh atatlon in wa a tern New South Wales 


advunuiaa. 

SOCIAL OR ECONOMIC OEOGRAPHT 

FJtperlanea in the reelonal ireoeraphY of 
Atisimlnala tndy'or Boirth Esn Aita would 
be an advantaae. 

Salary: Lecturera, $A4.800 ran:;e SA6.34a 
per annum; Senior Lecturers. $AC BOU rsnije 
lAi.COO per annum. Oomnteiu'lne snlarY 
according to (lUallflcations and expeiiPiice. 

DetHiJR of uppointmont. including 
auneruiinuAnon. study leave und hniislnt 
scheme, may be ohtulned frutn the 
A.s 60 ciacion of Communucalrh Univcisiries 
(Braneh Qffloe). Marlborough House. Pull 
Mall. lAndon. S.W.l. 

Appliruttons rtose. In AUBtrnt(.\ and l.tiM<l'jn, 
an October JMd. 


For further announcements 

I 

see pages 5 and 103 to 106. 

FINANCIAL NOTICE 


Statistician 

Ministry of Development 
and Planning 

Malawi 

Dutin: V» undertake profaaskmat duilM in 
a national etaitotloal otttoa inoludtni: 

(a) The applicaUoA of atatlstlcal 
teuhnlquea to tlio oomplllBg of 
economic and Miclal Btattotlea; 

(bi The prepaettloh and analyala of 
naUDBiJ inoome. nalanea of payment and 
Qttm luttotick for eooBpmtc planning 

and davelptanent g-- ‘ 

icafiofM.' C 

a of aga. ah 
lea or a aubj 
f of atatutto 


fvelptoirent porpoeoc.^ 

OiiolljIcafiofM.' Caadkdatea, who should 
be under ttity yean of age. thoold posbubi 
a dearee In stattoilcB or a aublact 
Including the atuito of atatuttca or have 
had congMerahla relevant axparienoe. 

Terms: Salanr hi the scale of £1,430 

B r annum to £3.000 per annum; 

per cent.-20 per cent, terminal 
gratuity; a supplement of £100 pa.vable 
direct to an offleer’s bank account outilde 
Malawi and Rhodesia: Initial contract tor 
3-3 years. Free fantljr pasBagos and 
inedlcnl attention, children's education 
ailowuncvd. arcnmmodatlon at modorare 
rental. 

Applicants, who should be iintionuls of 
the United Kui't tom or the Republic 
or It eland, should write, aiviuu full name, 
age. brief deirtih nf qiialfflcations and 
and experience, to: 

Appointments Officer. 

Hoorn jni. 

MINISTRY OP OVERSEAS 
DKVEmPMENl'. 

Kland House. Stag Tlace. 

Luiulun. S W 1. 

and quote Reference No RC334/134/01. 


A ccoun tan t/ Economist 

Cnv rhnitered Arcount.ints have a 
vacancy for « qualilicd uiuii initially to 
Bulk Mil in\,:&ti!iMlions uhich lequire a 
backisrouud appicrintion nt national 
ecutiomir pioblems. 

Cendidulua should be uicd not over 35 
and haie had po,sl qu,ilifl<.utloii e.\peii«nce 
un lh>; piNcIlMiig aide ol the prof«A>ion. 

A (l>*(crce in cconuoiiG't oi p.actical 
c^pc•licmf' tn this lldd is t'v.eutlul 
'ihe appoinimeiit is ui niHiMccr level 
nnd will cariv uu uppiopiuie salary witn 
e'toollenl piuapecta 

Ple:<.se aiiiu in cooltden'.e to Box 2041. 


ROYAL DUTC H PETROLEU M COMPANY 

—.^0?. ^ Direcrorv and the Manaj 




I of lf.fla. 345 par ahare. 


are decided to declare an interim dividend 


igemei 
for tl 



A. On dw Bearer Shares 

the eertlflcatee of wlindi arc piovidcd with dividend couponi. 
* ide for The puyinoni of tlie iiitcrlm dlviaead. 

_ilcttte for 9u f(luirt!:> and N.d't. 10 23 per bearer 

__ will be payable on and after October 13, IMO. 

No. 135* at the office of N M. Rothachlld it Sons. New Court, 
T.C.4, on businesa days. Saturdays excepted, between the 

. the buying rate of exchange on Amsterdam 
the cose of ooupone prenented on or ,before tiuit 


houn of 11 am m 3 njn 

PayiiMai wUI m maoe in sterling et 

current et 3 pjl|> on October 5. 1908. in tlis ciuv os ovuir^ns praensnsBO on or oesurB (BfliE 
itlcn In the case of coupoiia presented aubMquently In view 
iorln funds ere being provided by the Company for payment 
foreign exchange coinmis!,ion will be deducted fiom the 


date* or on toe^^ of 

of the fact wet ftotlML._ 

of thto dividend, the usual 
fcterfing nroeeeda. 

In the case of share]ioIder.<i not resident within the Scheduled Territories the paying 
acent et the leqaeit of the Authorised Depositary presenting the coupons, pey 

the dividend In a ffiffarent currency. Inforniation in hub re.<;pri-t will be supplied by the 
paying agent upon request. 

Coupmis must be accompanied by a declaraiion in tnplkaie signed by an Authorised 
DpprwliHry reading: 

*' We declare under our responsibility that aufficlent evidence has been submitted to us 
that the securilieH from which the couponn enumerated below have been detached; 

(a) do not belong to resident.^ of the Nothorlande; 

(b) are provided with red export certmeates Issued by De Nederlandsche Bank N.V.*' 

Coupons must be left tor an appropriate period lor examination and must be handed in 

personauy. Coupons cannot be paid through the post. 

Coupons must be hded in triplicate on special forms, embodying the declaration 
quoted above, which can be obtained on applloation 

From the groee dividend the Netheilends dividend tax of 23 per cent Is to he deducted, 
except where coueona ara preaonted on behalf of re$>ldents of the U K . Sweden. Finland 
and Prance and tne appropriate declaration is provided in accordance with the Instructions 
on the reverse of the uating form. 

Netherlands dividend tax at the reduced rate of 13 par cent will be deducted where 
coupons are premnted on behalf of resldenis of the United Hrntes of America, Canada. 
Denmark, Western Germany, Bunnain or the Netherlands AniUIe.s provided they lodge the 
appcojprtata forms in accordance with the In.ttrucllonB on the reverse of the listing form. 
By tM day of payment these foims mey not yet liave become available In reepeet of 
realdaBts of We^rn Oermany. Burinam and the Nerherlands Antlllea, In this event 

,23 per cent, dividend,^ tax will be aiilihcld but lo per cent, dividend tax can be reclaimed 
^ tbroiigli the usual ohannele. 

Where appraprlate, the usual affidavit certifying non-residence In the United K;ngdom will 
aired II payment is to be made without deduction of United-- -- 


atoo bt requii 


[ payment is to be made without deduction of United Kingdom income tax. 

Ob the Registered Shares 


As to tha shares registered in the United Kingdom 
lolfowlnt ^arraitfM^ta have, been. ntode for the 


the 

amounting 

on Ocl_ 

of the Aterlini 
OrtobOT IL. 

business on 




of tlM .Amsterdain 


- - ... the payment 

share (nominal value N ils 
amount of the dividund will 

it In Ameterdoni on tl_ 

Shareheldcn roglstei 
le dividend. 

rrants will be posted by the 
‘ shareholders regleterad 




of the interim 

. ifL, ftsed on the basis 
on that data. 

' TM at the close el 


Hmiber 30. lOH. 


baieholders regltn 

.. announcement 
la stevllng vur 
tax In sterling i 


transfer 
in Uitir 


will be made 
share and the 
«r nart. 


liu' 

I (onomisf 


Subscription Prices 
The Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Parringdon Street London EC4 
Teiephone Whitehail 5155 


1 year by Surface f9lail 

Britain and Ireland C6.0.0 

Outside Britain £6.10.0 or U.S. $19.60 


1 year by Air 


Europe 


Airfreight 

Airmail 


Sterling rate 

£ 8 . 0.0 

£ 11 . 10.0 


Bel 0 luiYi 

B.Fr.116 



Oennaark 

D.Kr. 155 



Franco 

N.F.110 



Germany 

OM90 



Molland 

FL80 ’ 



Italy 

L 14.000 



Portupal 

Esc. 640 



Sweden 

Kr. 115 



Switzerland 

Fr. 97 



Storting rate 

£9.0.0 

£ 11 . 10.0 


Austria 

$.650 



GiUrailar, Malta 


£7.5.0 


Groeco 

Dr. 754 



Turkov 

T.L 228 

• 


Starting rata 


£ 11 . 10.0 


East Europe 




Finland 




Luxembourg 




Norway 




Spoin 



North America 

Canada 

$29.50 

$38.00 


Mexico 

Mox.Pe8.456 


U.S.A. 

$29.60 

$35.00 

North Africoond 

Starting rata 

£9.00 

£ 11 . 0.0 

Middle East 

Iran 

RIt. 1,910 



Iraq 

I.DIn. 9 



laraol 

LL7B 



Jordan 


J. O'in. 11 


Lebanon 

Leb. £78 



Sudan 


S.£ia725 


UAR. 


E.£13 

Weet Africa 

Sfrtktg rata 

£9.0.0 

£ 12 .ia 0 


Cameroon 


C.F.A.Ff. 6.675 


Congo 


Con. Fr. 0,300 


Ghana 


Cedi 30 


Nigeria 

£9 


East and Southern 

Sterling rate 

£ 10 . 0.0 

£ 12 . 10.0 

Africa and 

Ceylon 

Rupee 136 


Indian aub continent 

India 

Rupee 210 



Kenya 

EASh.200 


Pakistan 


Rupee 167 


S. Africa 

Rand 20 



Tonzania 

EASh. 200 


Uganda 

B.A.Sh. 200 

Far Seat and 

Sterling rate 


£ 1210.0 

Pacific Area 

Burma 


Kyat 167 


Hongkong 

HK$200 



Malaya 


Mai. $107 


Thailand 


Baht 726 


Vietnam 


V.N. Pie. 1,225 


Starting rate 


£13.10.0 


Australia 


Au8.$34 


China 

ai 

C. People 92 


Japan 


Yen 13*700 


New Zooland 


N.Z. £13.6 


Philippines 


Ph. PeM> 147 

South and 



£ 12 . 10,0 

Central America 







Surface 

Student Rate 

Britain and 




Rest of World 


£4.0.0 


U.S.A. 

$19.60 





Surface 

Tha Economist 

Annuel Subioription 


£ 1 . 6.0 ' 

Quarterly Index 

* 


U.S. $2.80 






THE BANK OF 
BARODA LIMITED 

(Incorporated in India) 

(with limited liability) 

Established 1908 llmd OflSce; Baroda 


Capital Authorised . 

Capital Issued and Subscribed ... 
Capital Called and PaUl-up 
Reserve Fund and Other 

Reserves exceed . 

Total Assets (as at 

exceed . 


... Rs8, 00 , 00 , 000.00 
... R94XK),00,000.00 
... Rs 2 , 00 , 00 , 000.00 

... Rs 2 , 60 , 00 , 000.00 

Rs 2 » 41 , 42 , 00 , 000.00 


Over 235 Branches throughout India 
Overseas Branches: 

5 in KENYA—Kisumu, Mombasa and Nairobi 
3 ill UGANDA—Jinja, Kampala and Mbale 
3 in TANZANIA—Dar-es-Salaam, Moshi and Mvvanza 
2 in FIJI ISLANDS—Suva and Lautoka 
1 in EAST PAKISTAN—Narayanganj 
1 in MAURITIUS—Port Louis 
1 in GUYANA—Georgetown 

LONDON OFRCE 
at 31/32 King Street, E.C. 2 . 





• fr- 

. xi'’. 'y 


Vienna's new Inter^OontNidnU) Hotel is an inviting combi*. T 
nation of glass wail inodern and 8ieciermema^^iia,>^an:^ 
delierlit supper club, sMewalk cafe arid sHtqmng^^ad^ 
With a great location just off the Rlngstra'ilserw'^tel^^ 
ing and superb rooms, no wonder General Manager Hans 
Sternik draws a sparkling crowd. Call ybuHira^l a^nt or 
Inter •Continental for reservations —confli^^ by t^rtamac. 


N, M. ChoksM — Maaaelog Director 


treasure 

from ScotlaiMl«« j 

I '■ ' 'i ' '''' i' ‘^ 




Five generations of Gloag family experience in the ways of 
whisky blending have culminated in a Scotch Whisky of truly 
rare distinction. Prized by connoisseurs, the famous Grouse 
brand Whisky is best sampled neat. Should you experience 
difficulty about supplies, please write to us at the address below, 

THE FAMOUS 

GROUSE SCOTCH WHISKY 

MATnmw OLOAO «L SOH LTD.. PBRTH, SCOTLAND • ESTABUSKBD iSa. 


One of 31 incomi>arable lnter«Cbntinentaia^^rotind'tfie'wortd 


THE IRAQ 




llW 


ORGANISATION 

WORLD’S LARGEST DATES SUPPLIERS 

• 

Dates are washed 
in modem equip* 
ment sterilized-and 
twice fumigated. 

FOR rURTHER DETAILS APPLY TO: 


THBIRJIQ 

DATES ORGANISATION 

■AOHDADflRAO 

CKUaS: "t/anui" eagiimd 
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Professionals in the know, choose.. 



TEMPERANCE 

Why? 

a splendid personal service 

daily interest AND half-yearly payments or credits 
an attractive scheme for every requirement with 
complete security 

TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 

(Member of the BuUdins Societies Association) 

223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON. W.l. REGent 7282 



The 

Long-Term 
Credit Bank 
of Japan, Ltd. 

Issuance of Bank debentures 
Long-term Industrial financing 
& 

Plant and equipment export financing 
for Japanese firms 
Other general banking business 


"Toiix* 
IdLncl of 

tOWTR 

Cliicago ^ 


Chicago is 36” o of all America’s retail 
stores. 

Chicago is 36% of all its wholesale firms. 
Chicago is 32% of all its manufacturei's. 

Chicago is 63 million people within a 500 
mile radius! 

Chicago is our home town. 

Yfe know it, and the key Midwest, better 
than anyone. 

We can find you selling agents and 
distributors. 

We can give you accurate credit 
information on prospects. 

We can arrange letters of credit. 

We can provide prompt money transfers 
home. 

We can be your man in Chicago. Write to 
us or give us a ring. 



The First National Bank of Cliicag;o 

Your porsonol foothold In Midwoot Amerlcd 


THE LONG-TERM CREMT BANK OF JAPAN, ITD. 



(Nlppoh dkoLl Shlit»yo Ginko) 
Huod OUkd'i plenachf, Tokyo, Japan 
NoiWyYork RpprotontoNvo Officoi 
20 Eschongo Plaeii, Now York, N.Y. 10005 


T.on<lon Branch; 1 Royal Exchange Buildini^ • Cornhlll • Tiondon EC3 
Tel; MANaion House 3371 • Telex General;^d07 (Foreign Exchange: 2G1043) 


Reglstared m s Now^per. Auttaorisod 
WowMpaper Ltd., at 


M a«KMid ClUM Mtttl. 
U SV. JantM’i StrMt, 


P<Mit Oflic* Dept.. Ottawa Hi-lntad in lenflsnd tor 8t OlaniMita Hress Ltd.. London, KC4 PulillMhed tor Tlio KowomM 
Leiidoii. a.W.L r«)»i>lioitat Whttvlwll 1131. hiatsfo on tlila luuoi UK M.. OvortMui M 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXC HANGE IN DICES 

Its WONOMirr-BXTlL FINANCIAL FT-ACTUAMBf 

•NMCATOR TIMBt INDICU 

<I«3«I00) (IF3S«il00) (April 10. I9$2«I00) 


Last 

Dividand! OAOINARY 
(<i)<i>Hc)| STOCKS 


Prlca. Priea« mca, 
Apr. 6, Sapt.2l Sapc.M 
im I9M I9M 


1966 

1 Neon 

Ctesa 

Yield 

Ord. 

Yield 

500 

Yield 


Bargains 

Marked 

Sapt 21 

373-4 

372 

% 

6-05 

Index 

304-9 

% 

6 39 

Shares 

99-10 

% 

1 Yield 

7-07 

6.497 

.1 22 

370-8 

370- 

6-06 

304-1 

6-40 

98-90 


7-06 

5,913 

•• S 

372 8 

375 

5 99 

306-1 

6 36 

99 95 


7-06 

6.484 

It 

375 4 

374- 

6-00 

306-1 

6-36 

99-74 


7 06 

7.352 

.. 27 

374 6 

374- 

6-01 

306-0 

6 37 

99-62 


7-04 

6.iM 

.. 28 

375 6 

376- 

5-98 

308-2 

6 32 

100-17 


7-02 

S,9S9 


80/6 57/I0'2 

*^42/9 ' 34/3 

26/2(4 IS/9 


Hich. 445-8 (fuly I) 
L«w. 354 3 (August 30) 


High. 374-2 
(lun« 16) 
Low. 294-1 
(Aucuit 26) 


•RITISH FUNDS 
DOMINION AND 
CORFORATION STOCKS 


9S«||2 Saving Bonds 2(2%.. 
843,^ SMloft Bonds3^7... 
763, BrMEIo«trle3%... 
70 SaviAD Bondi 
67’i BritMi Eloaric . 
54>4 Britiih Transiiert j%. 
9134 Funding 4%?7....-.!. 

B3I4 Piinding6%. 

507. Brltlih Gas3%. 

75i9|t TroMMry54%.. 

4a3| War LMn 31^. 

343, ConMlB2' 


... 1964^7 
...1960-70 
...I96S-73 
...IM5-75 , 
...1976-79 
...I97B-8B 
... 1960-90 

.1993 

...1990-95 , 

.. .2008-12 I 

.aftor )952 ; 


High. 119-75 (July 4) 

Low. 95-49 (August 26) 

^oT Not Rad. Cross Rad. 
Boot. Yioid, Yiold. 

28. Sapc. 28. Sapt. 28. 

1966 IM6| lOM , 

C I. d. I 1. d. I 

17(2 4 2 2 6 19 10/ 

16 4 14 4 7 3 1/ 

r9* 4 14 2 7 1 9/ 

Ili3|s 4 16 9 7 4 10/ 

ro 4 14 II 7 4 8 / 

ISlg 4 14 6 7 2 

13* 3 7 6 5 1 


903| 88 

90 <a 8734 

10134 95(4 

973| 08 

I003| OO’a 

97I] 8SI2 

76 674 

I009| 9134 

524 424 

444 39I1 


High I Lov^ 


lir* 

tl/t 


I Australia 3*4%.1965-69 

I Birmingham 44%.1967-70 

LCC 634%.......1974 

^ Aiiitralia6%.1974-76 

1 Bristol 6*2%.1975-77 

I IMaw Zaabnd €% ..1976-80 

I Northarn Khedosia 6%. .^1978-01 

! LCC 634«X.I98B-90 

, Southom Khodaiia 4l2%> • 1987-92 
I LCC 3%.aftar 1920 

I Last I 

iDWidaadi ONDINASV 
1(0) (b/ (O; STOCKS 

bAnkI; iiis^uNt ilip“1 

7 a Barclays.£1 

S a Lloyds.£1 1 

740 Martial.5/-; 

7 a Midland.£l I 

] 4 o Nat Provincial.£1 i 

4330 i Wtstminstar 'B'.£1 ! 

5 a Australia S N. Z.£1 

340 BOLSA.£1 

2 -274 c Bank of Montraal... .SIO i 
5ttb Bank of Naw S. Walas. £1 

5>2 0 Barclays DCO.£1 

7120 Chartarad.£1 

6/6 b Hongk'g* S Shang... .825 

6 Nat Com. Bk, Scot. 10/- 
$2-6Qc Royal Bk. Canada... .010 / 

10 b Standard Bank.£1 

346 Hambroi.5/- 

54 b Hill.Samual.S/- 

24 c Monugu Trust.5/- 

34 • Schrodoirt.£1 

6I4 o Union Discount.£1 

4 a Bowmakar.5/- 

2 10 0 Lombard Banking .. .5/- 

740 Htrcantiln Cradit... S/- 
14 6 Unitad Domini.Tit. .5/- 
BBEWEmBS. Etc. 

5 o Alliad Brawarias ... .5/- 

4 a Baii.Mitcliatlta B...5/- 

5 o Ckarringten Unicad. .5/- 

4«|b DfStillars.«.IO/^ 

B a Guinnast.5/- 

64 • Scattish SNawe. Sirmw. £ I 
43»« WhtnayHMin.V- 

BUILOIIIS. FAMTi Etc* 

12 b RichtfOGMsalB •....!/« ; 

t o CritMllHapo.»^«....i/* 
b Faina . .4/- 

S • London Srkk.I/- 

iStiSS^ .*'* 

IS • SSrif^ Wilni»...l/« : 

440 Flsern..*...£1 i 

S 4 PSmsaiifo.f/- 

BWUPHIY A STOMS 


I 7/»j 77*4 a a a , 7 j 

; 49«; , 903,1 ; 4 3 I 7 2 9r 

35/^* I 154* J_^ _4 2 5 1.7 0 jj 

09(4 094 7 14 0 

8834 883| 7 17 6 

974 97I4 7 9 6 

89* 894* 7 10 0/ 

93 93 7 12 6/ 

874 87S4 7 10 6/ 

75 76 9 4 

94 94I4 7 0. 

42»2 45 ... I 

603^ d0«^ 7 9 Of 

I I I 1 Yiaid I 

Prica, Prica, Price, , Sapt 28, 

Apr. 6. Sapt. 21 Sapt. 28' 1966 Covtr 


> Britiih Patrolaum .... £1 

I I iurmahOil.£1 

I I Ra^ Dutch.20 fl. 

I ShaH Transport.5/. 

uitibmar .10/- 

ELECmiCAL 0 RADIO 

I AEI.£1 

I BtCC.£1 

I Crompton Parkinson. 5/- 
I Dacca.10/- 

• EHI.10/- 

I EIUocii>Automttion.. .5/- 

EngNsliElactric ......£1 

Ganaral Elactrk.£1 

I CA.Parsona.£1 

• Philipi Lamp works. 10 ft. 

Plaiimr.40/- 

' Pyal&mbridga)... .8/- 

RadlolUacali.5/- 

A. SarroNn.£1 

Tkorii Eloctrt cai.S/- 

AstSkipbuildars.£1 

•abcockA Wllam(....£l 

Min Brawn.£1 

CMmall Laird.5/- 

Insarnatl Combust...S/- 
John Thofimn .... .5/- 
COuantry Gauga.... iO/- 

AlfrMHarbtrc.£i 

AIDad lroafaundafi..S/- 

Avarya.5/- 

BSA.10/- 

Gaorga Cahan.5/- 

Davy-Ashmora.5/- 

Guost,Kaan.£1 


SI/3* 65/- 60/3 

49/3 53/f 57/5 

£154 £14*14 [1413,4 

32/10*2 35/7*2 37/3 

27/- 19/9 19/6 


16/10*2; (6-4) 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS GTOCKS 


TTaW 

*T?6?lCover 


114 b HouiaofPramr.5/- 23/9 15/9 16/3 

1134 0 Marks 0 Spancar... .5/- 34/6 38/104 36/6 

712 b Unlsad Orapary.S/- I 2B/3 28/9 28/6 

54 • Woalvrorth.5/. 19/74 16/44 16/334 


4 b 

Mtcal Bex. 

..£1 

44/H2H 

48/7*1 

41/9 

4-8 

II b 

Raniome A Marlas. 

.5/- 

l6/4i, 

ll/f 


7-4 

212 b 

Ranald Chains .... 

..£1 

30/9* 

39/- 

39/- 

5-4 

3 a 

Tuba Invastmonts.. 

..£1 

59/-* 

52/8 

53/9 

5-9 

2<2e 

ViOter*. 

..£1 

13/9 

15/8 

14/9 

8-1 

7 e 

WaH (That W.) .. 

..£1 

42/9 

59/- . 

3B/3 

6-5 

2 b 

Wellman Eng. Cerpn. 5/- 

11/9 

8/10*2 

7/6 

10-0 

10 b 

WoodalLDuchham. 
FOOD A TOiACCO 

..5/- 

15/6 

9/- 

A/9 

8-5 

13 e 

Alliad Suppliers ... 

10/- 

28/6 


28/7*1 

5-6 

11 b 

Assoc. Britiih Poods 

.1/- 

7/7*2 

6/H4 

6/3 

5-0 

5*2 b 

Bovril... 

..£1 

36/3 

33/3 

33/3 

7-2 

t4»,^ 

Brooke Bond'B‘... 

.5/- 

M/7'2 

10/2*4 

10/2*4 

5-6 

2*2! 

Fitth Lovell. 

.2/6 

7/7*1 

7/6 

7/6 

S'O 

8l2b 

International Stores 

.5/- 

9/3 

10/1*1 

9/10*2 

5-6 

8*2 b 

1. Lyons 'A'. 

..£1 

S2/-5 

37/6 

37/3 

7-2 

5«2e 

Ranks-Hovit. 

10/- 

29/9 

A4/8 

24/. 

6-6 

7 b 

RcekiCt A Col man. 

10/- 

28/3 

29/6 

29/- 

4-8 

3 b 

fillers. 

.s/- 

15/4*2 

10/3 

10/3 

6-3 

2 a 

Tate A Lyle. 

..£1 

31/- 

26/9 

22/- 

7-4 

IS b 

Tesco Stores. 

.1/“ 

7/5*4 

I0/6»4 

10/10*2 

2-9 

14 c 

Unigaie. 

.5/- 

13/- 


9/6 

7-4 






I 2 / 4 I 1 l2/7ii 
12/16^2 13/. 


»|/T 


PIIAIIII 

Air Liquid#..., 369 
B^quo da Farid 227 

Citroan.163 

C. P. Patrola.166 
OoG. d'Elact 528 
MaddnasBull. 137 

Pachinay. 190 

Prlntompi...., 215 
Rhonm ^ iiiaiM 223- 

S.(.M.77 288 

Salnt-Gobaln.. 136- 

84 

.. . .. n-t 

HUfb.... IIM 

iS. ft 2 

Dm. Jt,tmmt 


363-5i 

160-51 

tSfl 

139 
191 , 

.|:S 

- '8 - 

91-6 


SERNANY 
A.E.G.. , 358 340 

Bad'cha. AoHin. 420 442 

Bayar. 316 313 

Commarabank 377 378 

Oauiacba Bank 430>2 419 

Hoackat Park.. 433 430 

Kundankradit ^ 247 

Loawanbraa.. 005 015 

Mannaamann . 119 lit 

Siarnam., 3724 3M 

Thyasaa-Huam 117 Ili4r 

vJktwafoiiiV? 400 ' 


HUfb.... IIM (26.1.661 

Low. ft 2 (27.9.66 

Dm. Jt, IHimlSt. 

SSiff; k\k 


y. % 


A.K.U. . . Pl.67-^. «6*l 

Aimcar.ftotBk Pi. 47*9^ 47-1 

Oilankorf. 425 4I6»4 

Hainakam . , 365ii SID 

|ntanii^(FLS0)|PLIii 

K^Zaid^l ,^483 
Phflipt(H.2|).. N.9l-6lfcL 09-7 
ftaba»(PIJ0). PI. 192^191 
Th o at am a n A O. PI. 02 K 8I-2 


SSS sr 


Hifb. 822-J (31.1461 

Um . 242-3 (3*439 

I9S3-I081 


IS/S 6-0 


Alcan Alum... 

Bab Tat. 

Can. Brawarb*! 
Can Imii Baaki 

ImparlalOH .. 
NaraadtHliid 


4134 47li 


1 1 




AUSniUA SA 
AmtolFM,... 0-88 
AatP^AF..., 1*40 
AuN.Cnii.lnds 8-SD 
AuM.CHtAGM< 2-30 
Brit Tobacco.. 2-33 
BrabMiHNIPir. S*ti 

LL^:' 

PaifATMM. D*S0 

f » 

3ts^ sit'f; 


Ririn Bfawary 
P4lsn^b. ^Shfam. 1 
Mitsub. Elect,., 
Mlwib. Plawy.. 
N ip p o n EMt.. 


Toyo Rayon 
Yawalalron 


HlRh «tk4w, 4388*73 
Low. tmMm.*. 44*l0*.43 


lllia not radami 


M9 on MrociH AivlAgwI. 
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PricH, l*M 


High Low 


I 

Di« 

{ 0 ) 




OMOWAIIV 

STOCKS 


n/t 

n% 

'Wa 

X 

81/3 

3l/7'a 

42/4«2 

53/- 

18/44 

35/-* 

3S/8 

24/74 

41/8 

6a>- 

H/514 

17/8 

45/- 

24/4 

50/3 

17/- 

42/8 

55/104 

52/3 

35/- 

24/- 

S/-^ 

22/104 

25/3 

33/74 

31/5 

33/3 

31/8 

24/101, 

31/44 

31/9 

23/- 

38/14 

IO/ 2 I 4 

15/9 

10/74 

33/9 

I 8 /IO 4 

SJ: 


50^5 

25/9 

23/- 

82/5 

43/5 

32/- 

32/5 

55/9 

10/8 

25/9 

5/104 

44/8 

35^To4 

21/11; 

27/8 

45/- 

17/- 

23/- 

37/9 

18/5 

45/101, 

10 / 41 , 

33/5 

50/3 

41/- 

32/8 

15/3 

17/- 

17/14 

18/4', 

25/- 

23/7', 

24/14 

22/- 

17/5 

22/9 

25/- 

17/9 

27/- 

5/5 

10/101, 

7/- 

25/- 

13/9 

20/- 

34/9 

49/5 

28/9 


25 9 
4 o 

740 

431,0 
20 o 
t40 e 
25 b 
15 b 
50 b 
8 b 
85 b 
54>58 

124 a 
74 ® 

124 b 

174 e 

4 e 

240 

5 b 

7 b 

84 b 

20 b 
30 b 
51 , b 

7 o 

523 b 

8 b 
5 0 
24 b 
(So 
0 b 

7 b 

Nil 0 

4 0 
Nil o 

3 0 

10 0 

5 0 
5 o 
5 0 

25 0 
54 b 

5 b 
3 b 

♦5*3 0 
7*92 b 

8 b 

11 0 
171,^ 
10 b 
3 b 

12 b 
10 0 
3 0 
1240 


Brit. Am*r. Tobatf... 10/- 

Gallthtr.10/- 

Imoorial Tobacco.£1 

IldUMNCi 

Britannic.5/- 

Commorical Union . .5/- 
EqulCif ft Law Lite,.. .5/- 
Gonoral AecMant... .5/- 

Guardian.5/- 

Lagal ft Goneral.I/- 

Nonhorn ft EmpI.Cl 

Poart.I/- 

Prudontial ‘A*.I/- 

Royal.5/- 

Roval Enchanu.Cl 

NoroBs ft AiRCBArr 

Brhiih Motor.5/- 

Jag uar Can non<>aw‘A'5/- 
Rootas Motors ‘A*...4/- 

Lorland Motors.Cl 

Bristol Aoro. Assn. . 10/- 

Hawkar Siddetey.Cl 

Rolls>Royco.Cl 

Dowty Group.10/- 

Ouniop Rubbor .... 10/- 

Ipaoph Lucas.Cl 

TriploxHoldinjs...lO/. 
PAPER ft NE^APERS 

Financial Nows.5/- 

Financiai Times.5/- 

Incernat. Publishinf. .5/- 
News. of tho World. .5/- 
W.H. Smith A Son A'. Cl 

Thomson Org'n.5/- 

Bowater Paper.Cl 

Briciah Priniini.5/- 

Buhii Pulp.S/- 

Reed Paper.£1 

Wi^ lns Ttape.£1 

Celvilles.Cl 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashire Steal.£i 

South Durham.Cl 

Steel Co. of Wales.... £1 

Stewartt ft Lloyds.£1 

John Summon.£1 

United Steel.£1 

NISCELUNEOUS 
Aaaoc, British Picture.S/- j 
Assoc. Television ’A'.S/- 

Wm. Baird.Cl I 

■eoeham Group.$/- 

Bookers.10/- 

Bntiih Match.Ci 

British Oxygen.S/- 

Briiish Ropes.S/- 

Butlin’s.I/- 

Oe La Rue.10/- 

Dragei.5/- 

Gesteinar ‘A’.5/- 

Glaxo.10/- 

Harrison ft Cr. Oofd... Cl 
Hoover 'A'.5/- 


Price, 

rnf- 


48/- 

58^3 

8/5 

29/9 

35/- 

121/3 

42/- 

29/5 

35/3* 

73/3 

M/8'4 

30/- 

7/1*2 

53/5 

IS/IO'; 

29/101. 

3S/I04 

17/104 

29/4', 

32/9* 

24/10', 

44/9 

65/9 

15/8 

27/3 

35/3^4 

20/3* 

45/9 

19/3 

27/9 

SI/5 

45/9 

28/5 

25/3 

19/3 

18/- 

18/- 

32/3 

30/3 

28/3 

23/104 

14/24 

i’/Ti, 

9/1', 

II/- 

10/9 

27/6 

15/10', 

25/3 

31/3* 

42/3* 




•Ylair 


Prico. 
Sept. 21 

Prie^ 

Sopcia 

Sept. 28 
1955 

Cover 

1955 

1955 

n 



73/9 

5 4 

1*8 

23/3 

22/5 

! 8-3 

1-5 

55/4', 

85/9 

*■* 

1-4 


8 * 1 ** 

43/5 

! S'O 
5-2 

... 


78/9 

4-3 

w 


47/- 

4<0 

M 


29/5 

4-5 



14/9 

40 


91/3 

95/3 

4-8 


45/3 

47/- 

4-9 


34/9 

35/- 

4-0 

u. 

35/-* 

35/-* 

4-8 

. 

55/- 

58/- 

5-5 

... 

11/34 

11/4', 

818 

1*5 

31/5* 

31/4',• 

2*7 

3-9 


5/3 

2-5 

2-0 

45/9 

45/3 

50 

29/104 

31/5 

4-7 

hS 

35/5 

37/5 

6-4 

1-2 1 

44/9* 

45/5* 

(4-7) 

1-3 1 

18/84 

15/5 

5-4 

12 


28/41, 

5>6 

13 ; 

27/5 

27/3 

5>i 

1-9 1 

11/3 

21 / 1 ', 

S>9 

IS 

29/- 

29/- 

4-3 

2*7 2 

45/5 

45/6 

4*1 

2*1 J 

18/. 

18/3 

5-7 

ri 

24/3 

24/- ; 

5-6 

M 

38/1', 1 

38/3 I 

47 

! 1-5 

20/5 

20/3 > 

6-9 

1 11 

51/10',1 

53/- j 

S'5 

1-2 

12/8 , 

12/9 

4-9 

1 0-8 

35/3 

35/- 1 

3-4 1 

1 2-5 

51/5 

50/9 1 

8*7 j 

1-2 

41/8 

81/- 1 

5.8 1 

||.| 

38/. 

27/10', 

(n) 

[ 0-4 

17/5 

18/10', 

(n) 

0-7 


20 / 10 ', 

(n) 


18/3 

19/3 

(n) 

I'O 

20 / 1 *, 

21/9 

9-2 

10 1 

27/5 

28/3 

8-8 

13 

25/- 

27/6 

(n) 

M 

26/- 

27/6 

(fl) 

10 ' 


22 /- 

8-8 

1-8 

18/14 

18/10'] 

50 

1-7 

14/- 

14/4', 

8'2 

1-5 


18/6 i 

4-0 

1-5 ' 

18/- 

17/10*,' 

9-5 

1-2 

27/1', 

27/9 1 

8>1 

1-3 

8/6 

6/84 

8<2 

1 1 

11/5 

11/9 

6*8 

IS 

7/24 

7/3 

7<6 

09 ( 


26/- : 

5-7 i 

1-3 

. 14/- 

•4/1', : 

4*6 

1-9 

1 W” 

21/9 

4-1 j 

2-0 


38/3 

4*2 

1-8 


52/3 

6*l 

21 

1 32/4', 

1 

11/9 ■ 

(fl) 

1*5 


Prices. 1965 
High I Low 


I I 

bfvidond 

|(tf)ib)(c;| 


I 


114/9 
' 37/5 
23/3 
40/3 
14/3 
23/14 

35/5* I 
15/34 j 
23/104 
15/10',' 
24/3 I 
40/- 
34/14 ' 

84 i 

11/9 I 


28/6 


97/- 
25/5 
15/10', 
32/5 : 

8/4 
15/- 
24/3 
11/5 
14/10', 
H/8 I 
IB/7', 
30/8 , 

27/4', I 

, 5*4 ! 

1 7/7', , 

i282/6 

i 19/7', 
100/7', 
•102/5 
. 96/101, 
112/6 • 
130/- 1 

; 72/5 J 
•198/9 , 

i ^V9 ; 

12/14 ' 

I 54/5 I 
173/9 , 

■5157', ! 
18/6 

• 29/7', i 
15/9 ; 


l<H,b 
4>«o 
tl 0 
5 0 
15 0 
II 0 
9 o 
4 b 
10 b 
3',0 
20 b 
34® 

10 b 
8 -45 b 
10 b 


Hudson's Bey 

icr. 

Mecca 'A' 

National Canning. 

Pillar Hidg. 

Powell Duflryn.... 
Rank Organisation. 

Schweppes. 

Sears'A' . 

Steatley. 

Thomas Tilling- 

Turner ft Newall... 

Unilever. 

Unilever NV. 

United Glass. 



.5/- 24/5 ; 28/6 

■V- 12/- I 13/64 
■5/- i 19/64*, 15/- 

.5/- I 20/1', ' 11/6* 
.4/- I 23/5* , 19/5 
..Cl 42/- 31/9 

.5/- 31/9* ' 29/1', 

12 fl.' aV,4 5 

.5/- ll/M, 7/71, 


27/6 


96/3 

42/6 

15 /- 

18/- 

85/- 


26/9 

41 /- 

22/6 


24/3 iO/3 
21/3 , 16/7', 

17/2', 11/9 

36/6 i 23/4', 

53/9 • 44/6 

19/- . 20/9 


37/- 

13/9 

15/9 

55/9 

16/6 

8 / 1 ', 

32/7‘, 

9/3 

IO/8>, 

21/9 
48/- . 

I4/I0'7 
14/71, I 
26 /- . 
27/- : 

56/14 , 
16/9 
25/44 i 


45/- . 

18/10',. 

21 /10',i 

I 

13/74*! 
49/- I 
14/04 1 
15/04 I 


19/6 

18/104 


19/9 
34/1', , 

57/6 

16/6 


I 


44/6 
I 8/9 
3/10*,. 2/101, 
4/34 , 3/3 


SO 0 

162.6 I 
11*40 , 
1$ 0 ! 

128 b 
140 b; 
45 b 
74 Cl ' 
200 b ' 
i2-48» ; 
71, c 
60 b 
140 i>; 
S3 0Sc 

421.6 . 
3 a ' 
10 a 

Nil b 
8 b 
2i,b 
10 c 
7',b 
7 b 

7 b 
4'2b 
64 b 

6 d 

21, b 

8 b 

04 b 
74 o 
IS c 

12 

25 fl 
64 a 
8 b 
161, b 

17', b 1 

8 b 

4446 

440 

t224b 
Nil fl 
105,2b 
22 b 


AnslO'Amerlcan ... 10/- 

ChartarCons.5/- 

Consohd. Gold Fields Cl 

General Mining.£1 

Union Corporation. .2/6 
Free State Geduld 5/- 

W. Dnetontoin.10/- 

Wesiern Deep.£1 

Western Holdings .. .5/- 
Roan Solection fst. ., .£1 
Tanganyika Cons. 10/- 

Z. Angio-Amer.10/- 

Oe Beers Dofd. Reg.. .5/- 
Internac. Nickel .. .n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Tronoli.5/- 

SHIPPING 

Anglo Norness.£l 

Brit. A Com'wealth.. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

Furness Withy.Cl 

Ocean Steam.£ I 

P ft O Defd.£1 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.Cl 

Carrington ft Oewhsi S/- 

Ceurtaulds.5/~ 

West Riding Worsted.Cl 

Woolcombers.Cl 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coats, Patons A B.Cl 

English Sewing Cotton 5/- 

Viyella Int.5/- 

TRUSTS ft PROPERTY 
Alliance Trust.. 5/- 

BET A’ Defd .. .. S/- 

Cable ft Wirclev->/- 

Philip Hill.5/- 

Induttnal ft General S/- 
Ciiy Centre Prons .. .5/- 
City Lund. Real Prop .£1 

Land Serunties.10/- 

Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- 

TEA ft RUBBER 

Cons. Tea ft Lands... .Cl 

lokai (Assam).£1 

Highlands A Lowlands 2/- 
London Asiatic.2/- 


NSW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Ateh. Topeka... 

Can. Pacific. 

Pennsylvania.... 
Union Padne ... 
Amer. Electric.. 
Am. Tel. ft Te*.. 
Cons. Edison ... 
im. Tel. ft Tel... 


Aieift Aluminium 

Alcoe. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelling... 


A>iCCi»rpn. ... 
B«h.Steel .... 
Sff****-^. 

CbleoM. 

Chryuer. 

CoL-Phlmftlive. 
Crown-Zener . 
Dfatllif ra^Seeg.. 


iapt. 

21 

f 


la'e 
514 
451 1 
354 

If- 

33*4 

If" 

714 

714 

294 

S5t; 

49», 

374 

26*2 

1594 

1174 

m 


&epL 

28 

8 


28 

52 

454 

154 

35 

514 

S- 

32*4 

S'* 

s- 

29 

SA'a 

3SS| 

254 

40', 

'iiij 


Gen. Electric .. 
General Poods. 
General Motors 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Heina. 

Int. Bus. Mach.. 
Int. Harvoster.. 
Intor. Niekol .. 
Inter. Papor ... 

Keimecott. 

Litton Inds. 

Mobil Oil. 

Monunto. 

Nat. Disdiiori . 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn.,, 
Sean Roebuck. 

Shon Oil. 

Stand. Oil-Ind.. 
Stan, Oil N.j... 
Umon-Carbide. 

U.S. Steel. 

West. Electric . 
Woolworth ... 
Xerox. 


iept. 

21 

$ 


874 

674 

76 

494 

54», 
. 294 
1154 

39*4 
BOI 4 
254 
314 
814 
414 
S 04 

32*4 

514 

70)4 

414 

514 

5934 

S" 

S" 

If" 

ITS 


28 

$ 


844 

ni; 

S" 

291a 

|3I8 

371, 

80«i 

241, 

329. 

534 


33 

514 

721, 

424 

504 

504 

484 

62 

9814 

37*7 

21'e 

1774 
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Money Market Indicators 


riie central bankers and President Johnson seem to have successfully checked the climb in world interest 
rates. New York Treasury bill rare came down for the first time in a month together with Euro¬ 
dollar rates. The margin in New York’s favour on covered swaps of three-months Huro-dollar 
deposits and UK local authority deposits narrowed despite a widening in the cost of forward cover. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


•OnS 
•Muraft 
Tlte •Iter ter i 



Amount (£ million) 

91-Day 

Tender 

Date of 
Tender 

Offarad 

Ap^plied 

Averaga 
rata m 
Allotment 

Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate* 

issue 

Out¬ 

standing 

T865' 

1900 


1 . d. 



May 6 

333 8 

•109 10-47 

2 ! 

2.570-0 

190-0 

M3-2 

Ml 8-07 

If 

2.320-0 

./ 13 

190-0 

347*8 

111 7-97 

27 

2.350-0 

.. 20 

1900 

333-3 

113 1-58 

13 

2.400-0 

.. 27 

1900 

350-5 

113 1-iS 

r 

1.430 0 

Juno 3 

190-0 

373-5 

III 0-33 

b 

2.450 0 

10 230 0 

lf7-.(. 

IIJ 9-70 

Is 

2.480-0 

M 17 

190-0 


313 8-91 

35 

2.500-0 

.. 24 

1800 

1050 

114 5-73 

37 

2.510-0 

July 1 

180-0 

319-9 

114 9-57 

44 

1.510 0 

6 

170 0 


115 2-12 

58 

2.sooa 

!. IS 

170-0 

133 5-21 

33 

2.480 0 

.. 23 

170-0 

378*1 

133 2-73 

35 

2.450 0 

« 29 

170-0 

298-9 

133 7-05 

33 

2.420 0 

Aug. 5 

180-0 

292*9 

133 10-94 

56 

2.400-0 

.. 12 

190-0 

335*4 

133 10-34 

41 

2.390-0 

.. 19 

200*0 ' 

SI 

133 10>24 

41 

2.190-0 

.. 25 

2f0>0 

134 5-25 

55 

2.400-0 

Sape. 2 

330-0 

199*9 

ills 0-05 

31 

• X4200 

»• Aj 

250 0 

40F*i 

135 2-51 

51 

2,450 0 

. 15 

200-0 

349^9' 

135 1-14 

30 

Smo^o 

M 23 

.. 180^.0 

300*^ 

.I3S.- 1-JO. 

30 

. 2 Jua^o-. 


Bdteg fitetMd te ftiH. 

0 mlJlu .. 


f hlt.._- ___ 

\ WMk wai ter £150 million 8l-dby billi. 


KEY MONEY AND 
London 

Bank raco (from 5%, % 
I47;/55). 7 


Oapoilfe ratas 

7 days' notice: 

Claaring banks .... 

Discount housu ... 

Local authoritias... 

3 months* fixed: 

Local authoritias... 

Pinanco housas .... 

Call money: 

CToarlng banks' 

minimum. 

Dayvcoday sproad.. 
Markot-dlacount racoa 
(3 months')-. 

Treasury bills. 5 I 4 

Sank bills.83*fr-74c 

Fina trad# bills .... B^f'i 
■uro-dollar dopoalta: 

7 days' notiia. 54 

3 months*. 54 


ARBITRAGE RATES 
Soptomber Eg 

Curo-atorilng dopoalta 

(in Pant): 

2 days' notica.... 7*4 

3 months’. 7', 


5 

5*4 

7', 

7'i 

8 >, 


54 

5it-84 


New YORK 
Troaaury billa: 

Saptombor 21 ... 
Saptambor 28 ... 

Market papor: 

Bank bills. 

Certs, of daposit., 

BCorlIng: 

Spot rata. 

• forward rata: 

(3 months’) .... 
forward coyar 
(3 months'): 

AnnubI intarosc 

cost. , 

Invootmant currency: ' 
Invostmcni 8.. |B4%prpm. 
Security £..,. |i„c. dkcj 


5S9 

5-50 

5-75 

580 

2-7919 

‘'»4 


I 


u 


ft 


Co¥orod ArbiiragB MBroint 

Showing tea differentials In rotai an the particular £/8 
odfuitad fbr the cMt of forward exchange cover. 


rpteMwrrMlb . 
Rkrodtellar/UIC 
orftytoteie 
luiMOlliire/l 


In fkvour of; 

Cast wdbk: ‘ This wbdKS" 
Hu Urtdon 4 


N. York 
N.York 


N.Yoric 
N. York 
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Aldtnnatlon Court Borkohlro, • iiowCiiiifofor Adah Cdimtion, tono^ 

•nd working In acooidaneo wim iholliot |M»t of 0 lono'^vtnn 

Tlwln^ntlon li thit AMwiMwibn Coim ahoN moko • oignlfio^ 
contribution In tht fMd of Adult Education. Againat a general background of 
conaspondanca tuMon, the Centra will aack to apply appiouad and aalid 
tachnlquaa of education, including Samiiiaia, Waakond Couiaaa, Summer 
Schooler Educational Touia^ Audio-Vlaual Aidir Programmed Inatnictlonr 
Language Laboratorlaar Inalructlonal KHa, ale. 

With aoma 130 acraCr apadoua accommodation—Including officaa, laqtuie- 
^ halla, library, conferenca-rooma, automatic procaaaing aquipmant and modem 
office maohinary, ita own printing plant aportaflald,reatauranta and raaidamiai 
faciiitlaa ■ Al darmaaton Court diraady amploya a ataff of nearly 200 people. 

Savaral well-known coneapondanoa coltagaa in the Claavar-Huma Group are 
now operating entirely horn Aldarmaaton Court including the Britlah Inatituta 
of Enginaarlng Technology and The School of Careari. But thia la no mote 
than a beginning. At AMannaaton Court we have the facllltiaa to do many 
thinga to meat the apaclal problama in Aduh Education. 

Our minda and organiaation are flaxibla and it la hoped that Induatry will 
co-operate by aaking Aldarmaaton Court to prepare couraaa of Inatruction 


of'Siair 

ThaUatMiBiaiwt lyM Mi ft M a iwwilallw iifcu itaa fftfH iiit i ttir i m 

• ep^^pa^pcaea^e aaaeaaea^eaa^ aaawae^av ^paaaigaew^^m aaapaaa ^^aga^ea^pa^mPea^e^eaPe^^^^Pa 

oonffaieiiea-organiaaii, uiiion-ofndala or anyone elae whs fkdia ha leiglit 
profhebly uaa the unuaual feeWtiea at AMannaalon Court' 

Thaaa facithiea may be of conaidareble help in advlng aoma of Sie p roiilai Aa 
arlaino from the new Induairlal Training Act and In re-training a ah d m aaL 
It ia now generally lecognlaad diet In the faat-bhanging economic, eoefat and 
induitrlal oonditiona of today, there rmiit baa wide and prograaaiveaMienaion 
of adltdr education in nearly every department of leamlri g » " w l t h, for the time 
being at leaat aoma apedal emphaala on aeientIfiG, teohirical and commeioial 
aiibiacta and on re-training programmea that will enable workera to adapt 
their knowledge to new tedmiquaa* 

We ahaU be pleaaed to diacuaa problemt and provide any information required, 
by letter, tdaphone or at a pre-arranged meetino. AKematively, you may 
contact the Senior Careere Adviaer, Mr. Donald Membary, B.Sc.. A.IC.Ch who 
will be p l ea a ed to arrange a meeting at Aldarmaaton Court or anywhere elae. 
Explanatory litarature and a current proapectua wilt be aent at your requaet If 
you are enquirino for pereonal atudy, pleaee etate the aubiect that intareeie 
you. If you require Information about Induetriai Training, aak for a copy of our 
Induetrial Training Guide. 


A.C.C.A. 

Chamloal Eng. 

Heat. GVant. 

Jig GTool Oaeign 

Pareonnal 

Seerataryahip 

Aooountanoy 

C.I.S. 

lnat.C.E. 

languagaa 

Managamant 

Society of Eng. 

Aero Eng. 

Clty% Gullda 

I.Cham.E. 

Malntananoo Eng. 

Patrolaum Taoh. 

Structural Eng. 

Agrioulture 

Civil Sarvloa 

I.C.W.A. 

Managamant 

Pollea Careere 

Surveying 

^Automation 

C.PJL. G Part. 

I.E.R.E. 

Marketing 

Priaon Service 

Teleoommunloatlona 

Auto. Eng. 

Data Procaaaing 

f.Export 

Mathamatloa 

Production Eng. 

Telovlalon 

Banking 

Draughtamanahip 

I.Maeh.E. 

Maohanloal Eng. 

Radar 

Timber Trade 

Book-keeping 

Elaotrloal Eng. 

I.Prod.E. 

Matallurgy 

Radio 

Welfare 

B.So.(Eng.) 

Eleotronlca 

I.Struet.E. 

Munlolpat Eng. 

Refrigeration 

Work Study 

Building 

Q.C.E. rO-G'A) 

lllumTng Eng. 

Numortoal Control 

RJ,B.A. 

etc. ete. 


383A Aldarmaaton Court Aldarmaaton, Raading, Berkahire 
Teiaphona:Wbolhomplon 2241/7. Telagiema; Technology Reading 
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, 
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notch; Emerging into pocket-tstatus 2 Siklh 
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Hear no evil, ^soe no evil, speak no evil. 
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Gibraltar; Latin America ; Uruguay ; Yemen. 


148 

Communist Affairs 

Hold your horses and keep a grip on the reins. 
Reactions to China; France and east Europe. 1 


152 

American Survey 

Democratic realist or Republican dreamer ? 
Idle hands; Nato in the picture; Georgia 
turns back; Congress toatfers ; Not to capital 
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users pay enough in taxes ?; Steel naHonaUsa* 
tion; Machine tools; Television; Import duty; 
Savings. 
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Argentina's oil. 
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Tht EeooiHBiet liy SubicrliUiiNi 

691 tur/aai Briceki tnd Irtlind £6 Ot. Od.; Rest oC Vdrid £6 lOi* 0d.{ hy ar>; B«Mp« Beletum, 
Dtfuaiurk, Pnnict, OenMMTi Hollandi Ittlyi J\]ir(iigal, Swcdeiv Swicacriaml £B 0§, Od., 
AuMria, Greeca* Spain. Tuck^ £9 Ob. OCUrNertli Apitrlmi U.S.A. 129.50; C a n ada 929.90. 
Stodant rnta 9|y sttr/act: wbiJdMda £4 0a> 0 d.» by air; U.S.A. 919.50* In the (Jnited 
Kingdom, BubBcrlption' drdera can be placed with your 'newBagant or with The Bconomiit 
Sttbp^ptlMi Dapannam. New Mticury Uonaa. 81 Farrinpdao Straac, London BC4. 
in tilt Unlcad Siotaa plaasa write toi Tho Eoonomlat, 419 Modiaon Avenue, New York 17, 
N.V, 


The Governing Party 

Mr Wilson eoaecged fully in con« 
trol at the Ltbour party confer* 
ence in Brighton, and more deier- 
mined than ever to capture, not 
the old socialist commanding 
heights of the British economy, 
but the much more vital middle 
ground of British politics, page 
125. Our special correspondents 
at the conference report on the 
course of the debates, page x6i. 
The edict of Brighton,^ activat¬ 
ing Part IV of the Prices and 
Incomes Act, puts into Mr 
Stewart’s hands powers never 
previously entrusted to a British 
minister in peacetime; it will be 
a tragedy if he now proceeds to 
misuse them, page 130. 


What SancH^ Mean ^ 

An examinatlofi of drhat will be 
involved, under the United 
Nations Charter and in 
tional lirw, if txtafndatof y Sanctions 
are imposed agaihst Mr Sndth^l 

Rhodesia, page I2i9> ' 




A Licence to Lose Mdftey? 

The attachment of Thi Times to 
Lord Thomson’s publisl^ 
empire raises iniportaiit questions 
about the future of the rest of 
the quality press in Britain, and 
about the role of The Times 
itself, page 127 » 



Has Mao Killed 
His Child? 

It is becoming increasingly poss¬ 
ible. that Mao Tse-tung’s last 
throw will prove to have de¬ 
stroyed the organisation of the 
communist party in China,^ and 
to lead to transfer of power to 
the army* page. 126. 


What^s a Docker Worth? 


Without many people noticing it, 
Mr Ray Gunter has this week 

brave^.saW'^t^ ’^At hwAftir 

the period of the freeze, but more 
permanently—to Lord Devlin’s 
proposal for an old-style infla¬ 
tionary wage increase for dock- 
workers ; he wants guarantees of 
increased productivity first, not 
just expressions of hope abcmt it. 
What will happen to the process 
of decasualisation now? Tage 173. 
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Bhutto 


SlR-*I would like to say a word in defence of 
Mr Z. A. Bhutto. According to one of his 
eUtics he is not even the author of Phkistan’t 
China policy. This assertion is in line with 
the Psldstan Government's declaration that 
his departure from oflke signified no change 
of foreign policy. Why then did President 
Ayub Khan dismiss his most popular and 
successful mipiiter ? The reason of health 

e en by the president is incredible. Mr 
utfo is in perfectly good health. It is legiti- 
niate to suspect that the official declaradon of 
no policy change contains as little u-uth as the 
story of Mr Bhutto’s ill-health. 

regard to the authorship of foreign 
Mficy the rormal argument that the President 
aii mvested with responsibility for all policies 
ifgovernment is totally irrelevant. Presi- 
Ayub Khan has, however, made his own 
mitinct contribution, of which I shall mention 
Am principal points, all to be found in 
sUahed records. He has repeatedly used 
phrase ”Danger from the north* even 
ftetmg the time the policy of rapprochement 
ims China was taking shape and also there¬ 
after. His hostile words could have been 
greeted against no other countries but China 
and Russia. 

He made the offer of joint defence to India. 
The Indians asked, defence against whom ? 
He has never clearly said against which 
country he wants Indian help or against 
which country he will send Pakistanis to die 
for the sake of their only avowed enemy, 
India. 

He suggested confederation with India. It 
Is not difficult to guess the source of this idea, 
which was not India. 

Tliere has never been any place in the 
foreign policy formulated by Mr Bhutto for 
the above three conceptions which President 
Ayub Khan has time and again expounded. 
Mr Bhutto’s poliepr prevailed to the extent 
it did because it is in accord with natioeal 
aspiradofis, which also explains his immense 
popularity with the population of both wings 
of Pakistan. One must admire his extra¬ 
ordinary skill and patience in making it 
acceptable to President Ayub Khan, for 
whom< it had the attraction dP being a means 
of winning a certain degree of public good 
will for himself.—^Yours falthfullv, 

^ J. A, Ramim 

PMs, id# 


The fOghhinds 

. SiF-—How can one thank you adequately for 
the lutidity* precision, scholarship, and 
objectivity of the economic survey on the 
Highlands? 

. For me, it has a very special significance in 
to far as it endorses much of what I was 
endeavouring to say in the economic chapters 
of my book, ** The Western Isles,” published 
in 1949. Were I re-writing the passages so 
violently pbjectedr.to then» JI[ ccruinly would. 
not modify them: on the edntrery, with the 
outhentic backing of your survey,. I would 
'gmatofi|tensify what I wrote t7 years ago. 
j|JH||Klt be permitted one mild criticism 


it would be in regard te thi Iblic^^ 
lence on ptffee 1135: 

their ai|0i%p|,teere defeated and buittiltet^ 
by Che English.* You do modify this some* 
what on page 1139^ where you ref^ 16 ’’the* 
local Quislings, the collaborating b^tel. chiefs 
tains.” The popular misconception prevails 
that it was the English who, at Culloden, 
finally defeated the Jacobites, as though Scot¬ 
land was united behind the latter to fight the 
former. 

The tenacity with which most of the human 
race believes that the primary object of an 
economic system is to provide employment 
surely constitutes the most cherished delusion 
of our time. It persists in face of the universal 
introduction of automation at a rate so swift 
and efficient as to render employment, in the 
old, accepted sense, as much of an anachron¬ 
ism as is crofting in the Scottish Highlands 
and Islands.—Yours faithfully, 

London, $W$ Alasdair Alpin MacGregor 
* 

Sir—Y our correspondent from Sandwick, 
Shetland (Octeter ist) draws attention to the 
knitwear industry in Shetland but does not 
mention that the spinning and weaving of the 
local wool was, at the time of the comparative 
report on Shetland and the Faroes by the 
Zetland County Council, carried out in 
Aberdeen. 

That this should be the case in 1962 , when 
members of the Council visited the [Danish, 
but self-governing] Faroes, could be of sig¬ 
nificance for an undersunding of the prob¬ 
lems of the Highlands and Islands. For 
while in Shetland it was found that it was 
being left to the central government to pro¬ 
vide the facilities for a spinning and weaving 
factory to be set up locally at an estimated 
cost of £ 500 , 000 , in the Faroes enterprising 
individuals had established for themselves 
very much more economical factories using 
second-hand machinery purchased from 
textile centres overseas. This was only one of 
many examples investigated which showed 
that while many small industries were being 
established through local initiative on the 
Faroes, in Shetland the people were waiting 
for the government to do something about it. 
The counterpart is to be seen in the popula¬ 
tion figure.s for these two groups of islands. 

In the Faroes, there is hardly any emigration 
and the population is rising; in Shetland, 
young people leave on a wide scale as soon as 
they have completed their schooling. 

From this it might be assumed that there 
are features of the Faroese economy favour¬ 
ing individtial enterprise of this nature which 
are absent from Shetland. These could well 
include the protective tariff of about 30 per 
cent in favour of Faroese industry and the 
fact that the Faroese have their own note- 
issuing and mvesemem bank. To separate the 
Highlaiids and Islands from the rest of 
Britain by such measures could be the only 
way to bring to them the prosperity that the 
Faroes have attained on poorer terrain in a 
harsher climate.—Yours faithfully, 

Buros, Suffolk M. W. S. Hitchcock 

Nuclear Power 

Sir— While sympathisii^ with your article 
commenting on the way in which this country 
has squandered its resources and advantages 
in the nuclear field (September 24th), might 
one suggest that in your anxiety to find scape¬ 
goats you have shown a similar reluctance 
to face the social laws which govern tides in 
industrial and economic affairs to that which 
Canute’s advisers adopted towards those in 
the sea ? 
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> 1 would beibe last moxonamte me Qentrfl 
. lEQectridty Geckerating Boards 
Kdbenii thdr predecessors, or liWes.;fiN3m 
blame, but am surprised that yoit do not 
probe the deeper problem of why at present 
m this , country so many decent, intelligent 
men regularly get into such a chaotic mess. 
Are you sure that central, inevitably politi¬ 
cally sensitive, monopolies such as we insist 
on creating can adopt the type of policy you 
advocate, and carry it through successfully ? 
Similarly, can private industry adopt the kind 
of cautious, thorough development pro¬ 
gramme which is now reaping such rich fruits 
in America if it is unable to make and retain 
substantial profits on its basic activities with 
which to finance a long period of heavy 
expenditure without return, and if any 
attempt to enter a field being pioneered by 
government agencies is hamstruijg by such 
bureaucratic nonsense as the Atomic Energy 
Authority’s “ commercial ” security system ? 
—Yours faithfully, K. L. Stretch 

The University of Aston in Birmingham 
Birmingham, 4 


Threat to Liberty? 

Sir—C ould I draw the attention of your 
readers to what could be a threat to civil 
liberties ? I refer to the remanding in cus¬ 
tody of the nine people arrested for allegedly 
taking part in the demonstration against 
Mr Wilson in the Methodist Church. The 
refusing of bail and the remanding in custody 
is tantamount to people being punished 
before they have been found guilty. 

In some cases the police succeed in having 
people remanded in custody because they are 
convinced the accused may abscond or inter¬ 
fere with witnesses. Neither of these pro¬ 
visions applies in the case of the nine arrested 
at Brighton. At most, they are accused of 
vigorous heckling of the Prime Minister in a 
place of worship. No doubt some of your 
readers will disagree strongly with this be¬ 
haviour, although I must add that many 
Christians I spoke to in Brighton after the 
incident were more angry with Mr Wilson’s 
use of the chapel for what they believed to be 
political purposes. However, I am sure that 
none of your readers desire political expres¬ 
sion in this country to be suppressed by the 
use of the remanding in custody” device. 
People with families and other responsibilities 
will find the prospect of being held in prison 
a severe deterrent to any further political 
protest action. 

I appeal to your readers to protest against 
the remanding in custody of political demon¬ 
strators. Remember the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance.—Yours faithfully, 

Patrick Jordan 
Secretary, 

Vietnam Solidarity Campaign 

London, SW7 


University Entrance 

Sir— Mr H. V. Walters (October ist) pro¬ 
vides an example of old-feshioned thinking 
when he says that university education Is a 
prj^vilege, not a right. It is surely a right of 
all s^tably qualified people to enjoy such an 
cdudition. The expansion of higher education 
is on# hppe for the improvement of our 
national economic performance, and this will 
not be assisted by continuing to regard uni¬ 
versity education as a privilege for the select 
few.*—Yours faithfully, D. J. Reid 

Canterbury, Kent 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER Other nonces see pages 201 to 205 


W. Midlands 

. s 

' --T- 

£8,0p0 


GROUP 



FINANCIAL DIRECTOR 

A group of engineering companies with a combined turnover of 
E35/40M wishes to appoint a group financial director with experience 
of top financial management in the engineering industry. 

He will be responsible for 

* Group financial policy and control, including 
long range planning 

* The provision of a penetrating assessment of 
all financial data which forms the basis of 

group decisions 4!!»'' 

* The development and co-ordination of the 
group’s accounting and management 
information 

* Advice on more general financial matters 
and on taxation. 

Salcury is negotiable firom a base of £8,000. 


Brief but comprehensive deteuls of salary and career to date, 
which will be treated in strict confidence, should be sent to ME 405, 
The Economist. 25 St. James’s Street, London, S.W.l. 
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COPPER TUBES: WIRE; 
ROLLED PLATE. SHEET AND STRIP; 


HOT STAMPINGS, PRESSINGS 
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PRESSURE. GRAVITY 


AND SAND CASTINGS 


GAS, ELECTRICAL AND 
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TURNED PARTS; 
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Certainly. And you inrould be very sensible to do so. IVue, 
there is no Coutts branch in Bath; indeed, wc have only eight 
branches altogether. But you don't have to live near one of 
the eight to be a Coutts customer. We have custonvers living 
in all parts of the country, sharing the eatisfaction to be 
derived from individual attention. Our customer in Bath 
is able to cash as many cheques as he may require locally. 
He receives aftiH, detailed statement ns often as he chooses. 
And he has at his coininand the full range of GoutU ser¬ 
vices, from jsdvice on foreign exchange problems to inrest- 
metit iqimagement and from arranghTg tra^l %i$as 
acting at'hlf executor. Isn't it tpne you banked with Coutts? 



WRITE TO COUTTS AND COMPANY, 
440 STRAND, IXWNTON, WC2 
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ewhfkf. MeduH Stencler steef tdwers’and streanllincd dMk stnic- 
dcnsit|^ storage of vehielet tnre am of continiiously welded box-seetioki coa- 
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. Aah^oftiie Indian Lfaiati.aa ooean-paihig 
J wjjf^ vnrt conceivable puanfuga cqnfbrt, 
__,_t;oiriiiuiae tegioeeriog. 
l'lil ila .TngF. K*Man Line craues the AtbgMic via the 
•cwQltM Sofnhtelto^jw that McdhenaacBa vpiMigtoe* 

Sagcn service. FlnekoMtfiwntalGiiisinc. With you too goes the 
warmth or Italian htHidtalliy... th«' best In ItaHan and Inter¬ 
national cuisine; service checrTuI and eflBcient, courteous beyond 
the calLflf nienitewa^ duly. 


o ym Coins iteNu Uiw eso ]N|inB vSireeenoMinl. 

rYOrk - -. ‘ ■ - 


I 

i! 




J 1 m> 



fSH 10 New Y«ri( (i/I C. Oriombo siid i/i Lmaidolfleoai.n Unis u 
<|4» l« Clus: till cabinClass;<»T<wriitaai^fhweaieivt^e|ite 
tor atsim and excursion trips. In addition yon fita practkally ImtitloH 
lugMiianowafioe. V' ~ 

Italian^uie com from the MediterranifiA 16 ttfp Americat. To NarMi 
AMtko: Express Service—s/s Mi eh t i la a |ii lto .r<s KaiT^; Uos Sanriw 
(cniiiini itineraries) — s/i C. Coiombo. tfl LMmardo da Vlnd. To Sedto 
Anwrka; m/v Oiulio Cesai«,m/y Amp)St^Te..C;^l and the 

PopI^: m/v Donizetti, Verdi anoRoftsiitr Board Italiaa Line at any of 
these ports: Genoa. Cannes* Naples, Trieste, Venice, Palermo, Messina, 
Piraeus, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Malaga, Lisbon. 


of jfoarr mervICB 


> CMiruTe acTMU dm mfimutm m ms su-mi craHMnM fm ne nt, sa ymi ussl tihei memt tk tnuu seieui. ssimM its., 35 tr. itMEt nsEET. 


W.1. fSMrHitSiMN 
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The Thames is 



1,200 tQn» of grain, towed by 4 wQ 
5 K $^ch nonchalance.. 

Such ^k^RON. Here’s a new 
prodtt^ in synti^in Cordage, oiie of 
many fibres s^^ciidly developed by 
ICI Fibres for marine work. This 
rope is mmfpbt stronger by far than 
traditionjil ippe, yet light enough, 
should it iyi overixMurd, to float. 

ICI, who ^so provide fibre,tor hatch r 

research problems, develop solutions, 
that are water-tight. If yonVe itt 
industry, we may have the answer 
before you’ve even thought of the 
question. Write to ICI Fibres Lhnited. 
HaiTogate, Yorl^re 
tor intormatioh’’sihd literature. 





wm, MFUATSrJROK TSRYLENEmidVhSTBONm Trmb Mmlu ^iCI 
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ICI Fibres work for industry 










The unique quaitties of PYREX® .fit;i3j 
(Maes in industry todtiy. If you would like t| 
about It contact the manufacturers'JobUne niB^ 
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The Governing Party 


T he Government duly imposed its pompulsory powers over 
wages, and got its par^ oonference, trade unions and 
all, to approve within 34 hours at Brighton on Wednesday. 
After three years of talk about Mr Cousins’s planned increases, 
Mr Brown’s declaration, of intent and Mr Gwge Woodcock’s 
voluntai^ system this was a signal achievement. It means 
that, for the next twelve months at least, the Labour party 
has decided to be the governing party in Britain. The con¬ 
tinuing Labour party of protest, led by Mr Cousins, Mr Foot 
and Mr Clive Jenkins, secured one nominal n|ito|it 
on economic policy on Wednesday, advocating ndrt-vm^ 
working as a short-term policy, and two more ekpriii^Ons of 
emotion on Vietnam and defence policy on Thursday. This 
was a source of consolation to them, but the conference is so 
completely powerless on such matters that it need not cause 
ministers any loss of steep. 

Mr Wilson has won. He went to Brighton to demonstrate 
to the party and the couQtry that he is his own master. He 
went there to stow what he means by a pcticy -ot change, of 
anti-conservatism in British institutions, inctudiiig the Labour 
party, the trade unions and Labour local authorities. He 
would not dissent from the view that his pditkal object in 
this was to dig in on the middle ground of British society. 
He got his way, in one sense, in the nick of time. If Thurs¬ 
day’s Galliip poll in the Daily Triegraph—pu^g the Tories 
ahead in electoral popularity—^had been common knowledge 
briore Wednesday’s debare the voice of the left would have 
betfn more strident, even if it failed tb be any more persoasivei. 
But the Single most important speech of tto' week was the 
Prime MintSter’s own bn Tuesday mornmg in which he pUt 
his intentions solidly on the record. This was hot the knock¬ 
about Mr WilSod of old; it was not even the'sdf-cbfignltu- 
latb^ Mr ’tlHlson of the months before the July crisis; It 
wasThe Mr Wilson with a passion to govern: Bvery sentence 
Was deliberate ; it was a speech that had been worked over 
for a veiy long time. • 

Is this, ^n, a new Prime Minister? Some trf hw dose coj- 
leagues are beaming to think 80, 'wonderinf even if the A^i- 
can Commonwealth premiers’ complaint at his opfpprtunism 
had Anally brought tonie to him this critical weakness in bis 
political reputation. Certainly'be seemed to be searching'for 
a new style. The politiedly acute Ones among them notk^ 
this, and adpalred bis strategic ai^roach even when tbeyj with 
many of the dele^tes, found too litde nf esaendal socialism 


in what he said. But Mr Wilson 1 ^ set himself two insks. 
He bad to impress, the stamp of his leadendup <m tbq cm- 
ference itself, , but he spoke, throughout in ftiU CMudousoess 
that his real audience was a country remarkably uncoocuned 
with aecialist pciaciples. The Prime Minister is banking on 
a more-discerning, more earnest and possibly .more stable 
public opinion than either his own party opposition or the 
Conservatives appear to be. It is an audience, increasingly 
educated in economic realities, which wishes to main up its 
''qwn ix[i4d. bn the inethdrbs'"t<b end the btodtey’s .reMtitive 
crises, wfaMi is awam of a n^der w^ssmkkit than~k ijirii 
in the 1956s, dnd which 'fs'prepared'*^ fbr greater eflange 
(including radical change inside parliament, which Mr Cross¬ 
man is determined to push on) than it is normally given 
credit for. There is something of a gamUe in this, but it is 
a gamble deliberately calcuht^ to p^ off in 1970. 

Mr Wilson bdieves that be has this consensus for diange 
around him. He said nothing new to the oraference about 
how this might be speciAodly extended in the future. He did 
not lodt far ahead; and neither did the QianceUor in his 
tough speech on Wednesday. The most diat Mr Callaghan 
would aay on incomes was that the assertion of the 
public interest in wage negotiations bad come to stay. It 
became evident at Brighton that some ministers would like 
to adqpt the right loog-term policy on this; to keep tabs on 
central negotiations, but to let plant and regtonri toigaining 
make its own headway. But the machinery oeidd still hi 
assemUed in a ramshadde way. The essential tiring this .week 
was that neither Mr Wilson nor Mr Callaghan baaed down 
from the economic course to which ttoy have set tiiemselres. 

They did' not engage in spurious .debate on: whether what 
they were doing was socialum or not; The Prime Minister, 
it is true, can never resist tiie teaq>tation to pander to si^ier- 
Adal egalitarianima: so titote is to be a new weeding out in 
the honours system,' board looms should have a shake-out of 
their own, and redundancy so far has been (vid this is diffi¬ 
cult to deny) largely the result of industrialists’ past mistakes. 
Hus, after all,jwas a conference speech. But what was not 
good enough, if tius is really a -new prime miniatscial styles 
Was the dakUThst these pains of industrial change had been 
expected and planned for since the Scarborough conference 
of 196^. True, Mr Crossnun had then gallantly allowed 
Mr Wilson to be the advocate of wett-cuahioned dianse that 
his image then required, while his own speech (which most 
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of the pa^ bad long forgotten, if it had ever realised what 
it was Wing told) set out the price. Mr Clive Jenkins and 
others were rude about this Wilsonian sleight of hand; but 
they lacked the mtellectual coherence and stamina to develop 
tbeff eigumentwith anything like the power deployed against 
them from the platfoni^ The telling question to ask was: 
how come the admmijmdve chaos up and down Whitehall 
last July if planning oflthe shake-out had been at the back of 
everyone’s mind for nearly three years ? But Mr Wilson is 
fortunate in his eidtable opponents. 

So the Government sees Wfoie it, as no Labour leadership 
has since 1948, a future of stable pt^tkal power in which to 
develop such constructive ideas as it now possesses. It has 
the chance to goveni, and a mandate to do so, from the elec¬ 
torate and from its own grass roots supporters. How this 
chance will be used is stiU uncertain. It is sdll wboUy con¬ 
ceivable dut, die balance of payments turns sour again. 
Labour could lurch into permanent siege controls over each 
and every detail of economic life, the stultifying alley into 
which Crippeian austerity turned. It is very far from estab¬ 
lished that the best peofde m make the best of a capitalist 
system are men whow hearts are not primarify in the cauw 
01 encouraging die enterprising and the successful. But the 
mind of the Goverment is visibly committed to efficiency, 
which it is beginning to understand is a rather different 
effidoicy from die administrative super-structure it ran up 
ovemq^t in October, 1964. Mr Wilson is aware that one 
way in udiidi be can ronforoe confidence in governmental 
coo^ietenoe is to change his ministerial team, to make the 
decisive porting of die ways with die older stalwarts of 
Labour's years of survival out of power. Ministerial changes 
of some Imd can be eiqiected shmtly, but it does not seem 


that Mr Wilson has any particular fii mind. C the 

Tories were to look like having a reasmmly suixci^ com* 
ference next week the axe might even fall swifdy. But the 
Tories may secure Mr Lee, Mr Padley and die timers a bri^ 
reprieve. 

For there are increasing signs that part, at least, of the Tory 
leadership l»s made up its mind that dm right tactic for an 
Opposidon is to oppose destructively for at least the first two 
years. It is natural that the Tories should be reluctant to 
give hostages to fortune. They are also confident that they 
have plenty of time ahead of them: the Prime Minister, it is 
said, is a last-day man, which means no election before 
1970-71. But if this is to be Conservative strategy, it carries 
the deepening danger that Mr Wilson will be allowed to dig 
himself in on the middle ground of the national consensus. 
He is happy to call the Tories ” a pathetic irrelevance,” and 
in terms of the Tory appeal to the trade unions to resist the 
incomes freeze he was not greatly exaggerating. The unions 
are concerned that they are no longer their own masters, but 
there is not a union leader in Brighton who wants Mr Heath 
or Sir Keith Joseph to rescue them from their bonds. 

Mr Wilson will not be pushed out of the centte by wreck¬ 
ing tactics alone. He has not got the economy under control 
by any manner of means. But he wears with increasing 
authority once more the air of the reasonable man, the man 
in control of his party (or very neariy), the serious man, that 
he seemed to have lost for good last July. This is not a wholly' 
surprising turn. Mr Wilson can sustain many parts. But he * 
has been helfiwd in the past two months Iw the simple aware¬ 
ness that British politics are more intelligent and serious 
(and superficially dull) today than they were when Harold 
Macmilliui was contriving electoral success in 1958-50. 


Has Mao Killed his Child? 

China's purge may be breaking its communist party 


C hina’s "cultural revdution ” is strong medicine. Mao 
Tse-tung has prescribed it for the Chinese communist 
parly as a purgative. But he may turn out to be administering 
a lethal d^ At last week’s 17th anniversa^ celebrations 
ct Mao’s accession to power, his ^kesmen insisted again that 
ffiis latest and greatest revolutionary struggle is aimed at 
overthrowing only “ the small handM authorities Within 
the party who are taking the capitalist road.” Out of a popula-. 
tion of 700 million, the hundreds of officials who have been 
stripped of party posts are a tiny handful indeed. Th» are 
a l^er measure among the raiAs China’s ” authorities.” 
But die pa^ has survived such losses before in 25 years of 
similar purification treatments. Why is it now a possibility— 
as it i8---that the patient may die ? 

Not because k started out sicker than befne. The leaders 
of tiie cultural revolution have diagnosed deep malignancies 
in'the party. They range from open criticism of official 
policy to alleged plots to usurp the leaderriiip and turn China 
towards o^taUsm. But most of diese charges had alao been 
thrown, at victims of earlier purges. There is no reliable 
evidence that the party a year ago was any less ffisdplined or 
any less revolutionacy than at any other time since it settled 
into its peacetime tote. The difference lay not in the disease 
but in ihe doctor. a 

Mao was in a d||liged mood. Age, and illness perhaps, 
made him decide <m a cultural revolution, not just as another 
” rectification drive ” but as the-&ial campaign to save Qiina 
for Maoism for good and all Drastic ends would requite 
drastic n^s. And ..so Mao by-passed the party’s own 


mechanisms for self-rectification and created “ cultural revolu¬ 
tion groups ” and the Red Guards to do the job instead. In 
the same frame of mind, he enlisted the aid of the army and 
took as his closest comrade-in-arms and heir presumptive 
the ddfence minister, Mr Lin Piao. 

Mao's latest biographer, Dr Stuart Scbram, calls Mao “ a 
military romanticist.” It may be that at this late suge of his 
life, in this apocalyptic mood, Mao abandoned bis life-long 
belief in the communist party as the primary instrument m 
revdution—that he gave up the party he helped to create as 
a bad job—and turned instead to the army and the new ppi- 
milit^ Red Guards as truer embodiments of the Maoist spirit. 
But it is more fficely tint Mao embarked on the cultural 
levolutioo in dtder to re-fo^ the party in a trial by fire. 
There is now a real possibility that the we is consuming the 
party that is Mao’s own child. 

From the first attacks on t^cials last spring;, die impact 
of the cultural revolution on the party was different from 
earlier “ rectification ” campaigns, llie disruption of normal 
channels of information left local committees in a state of 
confusion. Some party officials fought back against their 
attackers •, others watched and waited, because they did not 
know-how to jump. Only after weeks <k unrest and sometimes 
vidence did a ” work-group ” move in to reorganise the local 
party. The one dement of predictability in this part of the 
purge has been that it has focused, to a large extent, on 
members of the propaganda apparatus. 

The Jugoslav press agency reports that so far 20 out of 27 
provincial party committees, and many more, on lower levels, 
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have been purged or criticised. Mao’s lieutenants will not 
have had much difficulty in replacing the purged officials, for 
the senior men in the party have sat in their jobs for so many 
years that a traffic jam of experienced younger workers has 
built up below them. But mere replacement is not enough. 
Mao has no assurance that the new blood will be any redder 
than the old. And sure enough, after a few weeks or months 
in their jobs, some of the new names have already been struck 
from the lists. 


T hen enter the Red Guards. At once the remnants of the 
old party order disintegrated, as young vigilantes laid 
siege to party committees, dragged “ counter-revolutionary ” 
officials through the streets and, ignoring local party directives, 
operated as a law unto themselves. In some places the Guards 
may have been exceeding their brief, as later top-level criti¬ 
cisms of them indicated. But functionaries of the Chinese 
communist party know too well that in China such activities, 
however violent and destructive, do not erupt spontaneously. 

If the purge has not yet succeeded in eliminating '' revi¬ 
sionists " from the party ranks, it is even less likely to have 
generated a positive new revolutionary spirit. Throughout 
the decimated party organisation, the mass denunciations and 
the rampages of the Red Guards must be leaving a trail of 
demoralisation and insecurity. A municipal party official who 
has seen his colleagues beaten up by the Guards, or a pro¬ 
vincial first secretary who has had his orders contradicted by 
teenagers, is unlikely to feel great enthusiasm for this latest 
twist of Mao’s revolutionary urge. And the official who cannot 
be sure that he is not for the high jump tomorrow will certainly 
tend to lean toward the second half of the magic Maoist com¬ 
bination of total initiative and total obedience. 

So Mao’s great proletarian cultural revolution may turn out 
to be self-defeating. It may be destroying the effectiveness 
of his local party organisations for some time to come. And 
it may have dealt an even more serious blow to the party’s 
top leadership. 


Last June, the fabled Yenan unity was shattered by the 
purge of the seicond-ranking man in the party apparatus, Mr 
Peng Chen. Mao’s paranoiac mistrust of his <dd party com¬ 
rades became clearer than ever in August when his wife, who 
had always kept well clear of politics, suddenly emerged as a 
deputy leader of the cultural revolution. At the same dme, 
the party secretary-general, Mr Tcng Hsiao-ping, began to be 
eclipsed by the promotion of Mr Tao Chu, the new propa¬ 
ganda director who is thought to be a proteg^ of Mr Lin Piao. 

Tao Chu, supported by Mao and Lin Piao, and assisted 
by another rising star, Mr Kang Sheng, may turn out to be 
a new party strong man. He is already bringing up friends 
from the central-south region to fill key positions. Suspicions 
and tensions among his colleagues will not make things easier. 
But when the cultural revolution is allowed to subside, be 
may be able to pick up the party pieces and start putting them 
together again. 

In the high excitement of the present campaign, the party 
has appeared to be almost irrelevant as an organ of leadership. 
In the Red Guards Mao has discovered a powerful new 
weapon of mass manipulation. But no corps of adolescents on 
the loose can replace a nationwide network which for years 
has provided the only continuous link between the leaders in 
Peking and the Chinese people. The danger of what Mao has 
done in the last six months is that he may have broken this 
link. If he has, a gap will have been created that only the 
army can fill. The army has already gained in prestige and 
power at the expense of the party, and not only tecause 
defence minister Lin Piao has been named as heir presumptive. 
Army cadres have already been put in vital political jobs in 
the party apparatus. 

But it is one thing for the army to form a strong counter¬ 
vailing power ; it is quite another for it to challenge the basic 
principle of party rule. If the army should actually take over 
from the parry as the governing authority in China, then the 
Chinese communist revolutionary legacy will have been altered 
beyond repair. And the man responsible will be Mao Tse- 
tung. 


A Licence to Lose Money? 

The linking of The Times to Lord Thomson's publishing empire should 
not be opposed. But it does raise important questions for 
the future of the quality press in this country 


T he formation of a single company, 85 per cent owned by 
the Thomson organisation, to publish both The Times 
and the Sunday Times is not only an obvious landmark in 
British newspaper history. Because the old thunderer is what 
she is, it is uso a national event; and it leaves a number of 
cliffhanging questions about the future of some of the remain¬ 
ing five members of the serious, posh, glossy, quality or what- 
you-will daily and Sunday press in this country. 

Bluntly, the merger has come about because The Times is 
making financial losses, and is in need of an injection of Lord 
Thomson’s money. The fundamental fact about newspaper 
economics today is that advertisers—on whom all depend— 
are an unusudly numerate, well-informed and naturally 
unsentimental group of customers. They can and do work 
out with mathonatical exactness where it is most profitable 
to place their nrders, with nice and detailed calculations about 
the combined, spending power of a particular newspaper’s 
readership. When more than one newqjaper is operating in 
a precisely similar field, this means that the weight < 3 i adver¬ 


tisers’ custom is apt to concentrate on one front-ctumer, or at 
most two, and this makes things increasingly diffiedt for the 
marginal corporations in the business. 

In the field of the quality Sundays, Lord Thonuon’s Smday 
Times has surged ahead as the front-runner. The extent, m 
its success is shown by the table of dtculation figures and 
advertising rates attach^ to this ankle. As die Sur 4 ay Times 
has prospered, it has been able to extend its coverage, and 
with its increased coverage to increase its circulation and 
advertising rates again. That, is the abiding problem for its 
two competitors. The Observer and the Sunday TtUgrafk. 
In the fidd of the quality dailies, the two success storks have 
been the Daily Telegraph (which operates at the cheaper end 
of the quality circulation range) and the Financial Times (with 
profitable advertising directed to its business readership). 
Between these two not exaedy analogous examples, there 
should surely still be room for one other ^Stable quality 
daily newspaper; after all, the combined circulation of the 
four quality dailies is still some 750,000 below .that of the 
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three quaBty Sirndays. But the point is dut there are two wch 
dsiltes at pKseDt in the 6eld. Tlu Tones and The Guerthan, 
both svith tmedfy similar levels of chcuiatton. 

^ Since its extensive re-styling earlier this year, The Times's 
circiilation has increased, and baa now i^^arendy settled down 
aramid 290,000; but in order to increase its advertising 
r ites " Wh ich it urgciKly needs to do— 4 t must poA its drcula- 
two some way bqNind 300,00a . It has now been decided 
that the only wiqr to do that is to increase the number of its 
nget, on the SiMday rtmes farmota; and for that k needs 
Load Thomson’s money. 


Circulation: av«rao# istoi In *000s 
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In addition to Lord Thomson’s cnooey. The Times can 
jpresttioably expect an ^‘ection of his management tech- 
aiqim. It may be a fair criticism that The Times has la^d 
behiiid <m this front during some of the post twen^ years, 
portly because of the gentleman^ scrupukmsness of its main 
owners, the Astors. Surrounded by too many examples of 
newspaper proprietors who inteifered constantly in every 
aspect it their papers, conscious (pediaps, as Americans often 
are, over-conscious) of the historical nature of their charge, 
the Astors have behaved more like trustees than active owners, 
and the result has been some lack of a dynamising force on 
the marketing and other business sides of the paper. There 
are some tough eggs in Fleet Street who uke this merger as 
a recogniticHi diat family non-management (for however good 
a reason) can in tme sense be as much a mistake as the most 
meddling kind of family management. 

Whether the new formula—Thomson capital plus Thomson 
management expertise—can bring The Times to commercial 
prosperity must depend on the coming battle for circulation 
and advertising revenue. Although Lord Thomson has no 
doubt been partly moved to this merger by the feeling that 
this is “ the greatest privilege of my life,” it is not part of his 
past tradition to appdy for a licence to lose money. Obviously, 
however, to the extent that the battle succeeds, new problems 
will mount, especially for The Guardian, cusUon^ 'akbopgh 
that newspaper is by the revenue which its owners i|erive'fibnf 
their profitable near-monopoly Manchester evening paper. 
One striking peculiarity arising from the proposed new merger 
is that the London edition of The Guardian, chief rival of 
The Times, happens to be printed (as well as housed) at 
Thomson House on the presses used at weekends by the 
Sunday Times ; while The Observer, the rival of the Sunday 
Times, is prin^ on the presses owned by The Times and 
used by it on weekdays. 

T he merger between The Times snd Sunday Times cannot 
become effective ontff the monopolies commission, suk- 
aUy reinforced for the occasioh by a panel of expats, has 
, examined the matter-His it has to do uimr the terms of the 
. 1965 act) which was supposed to check the^ trend'to'greater 
conaHttmtion of ownership Of newspapers. The eothmssiOn 
8h0uld:k|tisfy. itself, after looking-at Ae viability of The Times 
and the partfcOlat repercussions of the pro pose merger, diat 
the two nval newspaj^rs who use die noap’s printing facilities 
can contkrae unknpeded in their lanwnd-and-tenant relatkm- 
ship; apart from mat, it should not interfere. No ttionopoly 
is being created or threatened; in one sense the merger will 
conform to die modem ptindfle that die most efficient com- 
petitkm is provided by a few powerful groups ratha than by 
^ larga numba of ctpnmetciaUy marginal or a tions, such as 
The Times had become. The regrets and sense of loss which 


one.feels about what is happening are outside ay ^iherc on 
ndiich the comniisBion cm pass judgment But those regrets 
do exist, and k is ti^t to explain them. 

The first .regret is a nostalgic one: the disappearance of 
one of those unofficial great officers of state in which this 
country abounds. The new editor of The Times —whoever 
he H to be, presumably from the Thomson stable—will now 
be just that, md no more. He will no longer be a non pared 
anMMig editors, not only in this country, but in the world 
generaBy, responsible to no one save his own conscience and 
the deity in whom all editors of The Times can be presumed 
to bdkve. He will be an executive subject to m editor in 
chief, m a board, to all the plagues of lesser jounadists. - And 
that raues the question of what sort of paper The Times will 
become. 

It seems very likely that the group of jouraalists and execu¬ 
tives who have made the Stmdey Times audl a success in its 
own genre over the past ten years are going to work The 
Times into sometfaing like the same imw. This will be a 
gain for one of the two sorts of serious journalism: the pre¬ 
sentation of the news in depth by a relatively large staff 
suka^ qi^fied and placed correspondenn. The new com- 
bmation will be aUe to afford its own correspondents in places, 
and in fidds, where no other non-Amaiem group (with the 
possible exception of the Telegraph group) is reiuesented. 

To jud^ from die quality of the reporting-in-depdi in such 
features as Insight in the Sunday Times, from a strictly 
reportortal viewpoint the development will be welcome. 

But there is another function of a saious new^aper. This 
is to iMDvide serious and continuous intellectual argument ova 
all the issues of today—and more especially tomarow; it 
involves a willingness to become an object of controversy, to 
be sometimes unfashionable or awkward in or out of season. • 
There is a danger that The Times in the Thomson era will 
drop behind in this respect. Some politicians will say that 
they have precisely the opposite fear. Thundaing down 
the course Ot English history, “ The Times has made many 
ministries.” Apprehensions have been expressed that Lord 
Thomson, or his sons, or his management, might use The 
Times to wield political power. These critics misunderstand 
the sea change in the last twenty years in the nature of the 
influence which quality newspapers tend to have. Para- 
doidcally, qua^jty niews^pers hive much less, influence than 
they us^ to lttve on politics, but can have a wider influence 
than ever on actud'policies ; and the' way in which this titua- 
tion has come about means that the individual political whims 
of newspaper proprietors or editors are nowadays much less ( 
important, although the detailed ideas of particular experts on 
their staffs can be isorc so. 

T he neWqiapers no longa ” make any ministries.” The 
eleaorate has more powerful aids to help it make up'its 
ovvn Mind on how to vote or even on what attitude to take, 
after the event, to piirttcular acts of government policy; in both 
fields television, which brings statesmen on the hot inter¬ 
viewees’ seat directly before the people, is nosvsdtys far more 
important.' The pt^ also has much less influence on the 
popularity or unpopuhetity of individual^xilkicians thm those 
polkicians ^nenlly- apprraend; the last three prime minkters 
m England baame leaders of their parties when a majtnity 
of the quality newspapers favoured someone ebe. But what 
a quality newspaper does now include is a ataff of thirty m j 
forty people, most of them with first or top second class 
untvasity degrees, whose job is to throw out ideas; ad it is 
by now a common experience of those who have worked on 
them that may ideas, sidiicb go down well when first mooted 
at a edkorial confoveiace of such a newspaper, tend to go 
down equally weB when they are thrown in the newspapa’s 
pubtisbra omumns before—for example—the civil service. 
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which also consists of a very aiaular .^roup of pcode ipmtly ChalfoiH has lyad less wfluenca on these, since, he ceased he^^ 
with first or top second class univer^ d^ees. It is these The Times correspondei^ .sod became a nuoH^. PCfbaps 
offerings and aiguipents which are ap^ to pass* surprisingly that has been part of ia proldein. The Times has often rat 
often, into the eventual law or policy of Emgland. By the inhibited in the past berause it was so special —sq ouasi-oflBi^ 
same token, more individualist or propagandist views, however A headline on a^ thin SnndcQ^ night that ^ ISdwyn Uk^d 
loudly shouted, if they fail of general approval within this may leave office is promptly blamed, fen altering &e course of 
college of opinion constantly prove to have no influence what’ cabinet history. In the past^ The Times dike Pravddj ooiild 
ever—and that goes for a Beaverbrook or a powerful editor not exercise that full flexibility qf intellectual freedom that 
as much as for a backroom ideologue. is the hallmark and ^lory a pappr likcXe Moftde. It could 

It is a fair comment that The Times has contributed less not in the past; it can be questioned, if the adnunilfle 
than it mieht have done in recent years to the forward forma- journalists on the Sunday Times will want it to in the future, 
tion of poucy. But it has contributed, if fitfully, sometimes A prime objective of the new editor,. •wfso will l^ve 
in its accustomed Old Testament style, sometimes in the style the great advantage of. being a little lower than the angels, 
of the new controversial reasoners—and in both instances should be to resolve to {WOve diat questioning wnMig. Otber- 
probably more than the Sunday Times. One example, which wise, although a newspaper called The Times mtyraye been 
springs to mind was on defence issues just before 1964, and saved, something of value to the country will still have been 
it is in an old tradition of the newspaper that die present Lord lost. 


What Sanctions Mean 

What would resort to mandatory sanctions against Rhodesia involve 7 
Some current notions are quite unfounded 

I N a few weeks’ time, if Mr Ian Smith does not come to sanctions today. It is sometimes held that, niyy on 

terms, Britain is likely to take action at the United Nations economic measures, the UN members are bound to proceed 
to initiate mandatory sanctions against Rhodesia. The sane- to military ones if the purely do not 

tions already applied ar^ now generally recognised to have completely resolve the problem. That view is quite 

proved inadequate to persuade him to return to constitutional So is the assumption that, because the Charra’s military 
ride ; that much is common ground, not only for all Common- provisions are still inoperative, the nii%fha,>i«n of 
wealth governments but also for the Conservative party, as sanctitms is necessarily similarly blocked. Widiout 
Mr Maudling revealed when be returned on Monday from into prophecy about the exact economic impaa of any dedsioa 
his African tour. Meanwhile reports from South Africa on further sanctions, it seems worth mating aewny poini^ 
describe its hectic preparations to resist the possible applka- the position of sanctions in inter na tio nal law, and under the 
tion oi sanctions, in particular by storing oil and buying United Nations Charter, if they are activated, 
tankers. Sanctions are a keenly controversial issue in a way 
they have not been for thirty years ; an issue that seems bound _ 

to excite, perhaps to divide, next week’s Conservative con- words “mandatory’’ and “sanctions” do not appear 

ference at Blackpool and to loom large in next month’s pro- X in the Charter (nor did diey in the Covenant of die 

ceedings at the United Nadons. Yet most public discussion League). Article 41 refers to “ measures not involving the 
of this issue has not given enough atteudon to the pretty use of armed force,” wl^h “ nuy indude comidete or pardal 
complex quesdcHi of what sanctions are. interroption of econtMnic reladons ” and. of means of com- 

For many people the word “ sanctions ” still evokes the municadon. If the Security Qouncil calls on member states 
memory 1935-36, when the League of Nadons made a to apply such measures, they will be under a binding treaty 
half-hearted bid to use them to stop fascist Italy’s conquest obli^don to do so; Article 25 makes this clear, and that is 
of Ethiopia. Lord Avon, at a press conference 4 n Ottawa on the basic meaning of “ mandamry ” in this context. In the 
Tues^y, cited that failure to support his argument that sane- United States and some other countries, special legislation has 
dons could not be effeedve against Rhodesia. The trauma been required* to ensure that this obli^don can be fulfilled 
of 1935-36 sdll affects much thinking about sanctions—though by the execudve authority without addidonal legislative action 
it is usually togotten that what happened then was not that on each specific occasion. Non-members, simh as Ssntneriand 
sanedons proved ineffeedve, but that the nations as a whole and Germany, are not undw such a treaty obligadon; but 
reused to use them to any effeedve extent. In 1945, when Article 2(6) «the Charter directs the UN “dsdleniure” 
the UN Charter was adopted at San Francisco, there was litde that non-members comply with its princiides “ so far as mav be 
enthusiasm for the idea that economic measures could serve necessary ” for the maintenance el peace. At San Francisco, 
to deter, or frustrate, those who fiouted the new organisadpn’s this clause was agreed to without disaent, not because the 
principles. Attendon was mainly focused on the problem of obvious diflkuldcs involved were ignored, but because it was 
giving Ae UN military “ teeth ” for use against offending seen to be essential for the ^eedveness of any such system, 
states—a problem that is still unresolved. Its implementation could become a focus of sharp controversy 

Nevertheless, the Charter’s “ enforcement ” provisions, in if, for example, South Africa withdrew from the UN during 
its Chapter VII, included an article (number 41) specifically the imposition of sanedons on Rhodesia, 
on non-militaty measures, and several more articles (39, 40, Articles 49 and fjo are relevant to a question that has taken 

i 18-50) as r^evant to economic sanctions as to the use of armed shape ili some British minds: the question of “ burden-shar- 
bree. The bringing togedier in one chapter of these military ing ” in any international action that must prove more costly 
and non-military elements may have contributed to ispme of and hurtful to some states than to otben. ^ UN members 
the confusion of thought that marks much discussioni about “shall join in affording mutual assistance” in carrying out 
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ttelf o^i^itioib 111^ Cboncil (tedsioo, and i triidfyfiWt6<kcide tduit cDhsdti^a'tlii<eatt6peace»iiidie 

BMoAcr need qieciat erahomic problems ’* is entitled light only of iiie UN’sj^dbciides and pinposes. Twenty years’ 
to sjik the CotriM^ to bdp solve them. Hut it would be pnctice has reinforcea this. It has ^ disposed of die idea 
diljScidr to mid, intp dife Charter any ^etHlc pow^ f^J^ed that merely to agree that" jpeace is threatened ” automatically 
to the Comi^ to cany out a comprehensive butden<^ring means unltoshing' the viiSotary monster of armed intemadbnal 
ptan^old it woukl be obthnistic ror any nation (say, Britain intervention. In the Rhodesian case, no question can arise of 
or Zambfei) to count on die-Council attenq^g this. Britain being obliged to agree to such intervention. Britain’s 

As and when , the moment for an initiative ip the Council Councit veto would enable it to block any such move (and 
driwa near„ it is Article 39 dmt mty become a focal point there is no basis on which die Assembly could empower any 
lor dispute^thou^ this dhput^ however keen, will have a forces to enter a British territory like Rhodesia without 
totoer metaphl>ical nature. This first article in Chapter VII Britain’s consent); but it is also wfldly unlikely that any such 
^’^e one that provides that the Qiuncil “ shall deteraaine move would ever be envisaged, for tbe u^e UN consensus 
existence Of my direat to .dM peace . . . and shUl make dmn^onjb 'iA discustion (d Rhodesia has been that this is 
vecotomeoihitRMn^'Or'decide vdiat iiieasutes shall be talKn” Britain’s t^lo^ and pr<to^ responsibility, 
to fflaihtaia peace and securi^. One grt^ of prople atsues Indeed, toe a<?tool of tbou^t represented by France bolds 
that die Klmdesiah rebellion, hoWeVer offensive'to ideas of that, this is'so'.inuch a pdvate British affaif that^tber states 
racial justice, does not in itself involve a threat to peace, and should not take Any active pSrt in UN 'prck^iedlngs relevant 
that any resort to Chapter VII against Rhodesia is thus to it, even when Britain explicitly asks them to declare their 
irnfM-oper. Last November’s Council resolution, however, support for British policy. A nice point admittedly arises 
without specifically invt^ng Chapter VU or Article 41, steted here: as Rhpdesia’s independence is nowhere recognised, can 
that the “ continuance in time ” of the Rhodesian situation UN ii||d||msms operate atall on an en^ that^is not depmible 
constituted a threat to peace. The April resolution («l)i|t$ {irabtibl is 

likewise made no reference to any part of the Charter) reco|-^ ; toktM aUi of ibeto whd my tfaatitliis is tjuite piioper.> Ctopter 
nised “ a threat to the peace ” in the situati<m arising from VII does not prescribe that collective measures can be taken 
attempts to sustain the Rhodesian regime by shipping oil only againsf a state. In 1948 the Council’s ttoeats of resort 
through Beira. And by now the recognition that grave perils to'action m)^Chapter ^^if ho cease-fire was brought about 
would be involved in a continuation of the present Rhodesian in Palestine' werO dirtoted to the governments “ and authori- 
situation is certainly shared by Mr Maudling, and petoaps by ties ” concerned. In 1950, during a Council debate on Korea, 
cdiets stito had peeviously held that peace was not threatened Britain argbOd that the Council could act to halt or avert 
and that sanctions, tbeteroce, were not called for. But even conflict even - in certain “ civil war ” situations involving 
if it is jigjcecd.tiMit a toreat to the peace exists, it is stiU possible “ portions ol the same international entity.” 
to atg^. that the proper target of sanctions is the states that In sum, the mechanism of international sanctions, although 
look like the first resort to intemationd violenoe, not so little used, is not too rusty to turn over at all; the Chaner’s 

those, who prevtlke tiwm to violeaoe. framework is neither so rOsfrictively narrow as some suppose. 

The uodeihtihS <inestkm was' otanuned twenty years ago nor so alarmingly open-ended as others fear. Tbe extent to 
in Sm Francisoe. Seroral governments (including New which numdatory sanctions could prove more physically effec- 
Zeaiaod*s) thm oi^ed that tiie Charter should prov^ clear tive rhao' the present ones- remains hard to calculate. The 
A 4 iiii«wi^ ao wdridh'the Coancil should base its “determina- problem posed by Soutii Africa’s warnings that it will not 
tions ” under Article 39. -The majority—^which included the comply With any kind of sanctions remains a primarily political 
major powers and, conspicuously, South Africa—rejected this one. But a clear understanding of what may be called the 
idea as impracticable and. insisted that the Council be left constitutional' aspects of the general question is still necesssiy. 
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give fourteen days’ notice for appetiS to be.. otherwise, cause a snowballing daierkratloo 
heasd.Csnd diG appeals will lie, only rohfol), . to.his whple incomes policy. The worst 
wkh' lto,floto decision revertibie pphl by .outcosM now will be if the ..tninistex 
a - negative motion to the House « scratches .around for fit^iu pike 
Commons. The. minister can ajso, if be ,which the country wfnilo omerwue 
of , the day tok Otoctomtot wishes,' pick piit. any ptito Pf-.IWk ,^tos . tteyerihav^ heard of, tod ^ms,down on it 
irusftoKla to^. fihal decision in' tok interests' which have already occurred, iimi itolie to V ip a mteoto that th(s bmi make ir emo- 
of #s a whide,” said Mr .toilsto ordto toOtof tbto> bdek to .their . thmally to tackle any really cfohgetous 

on totofung.' ' Sure epoc^, oq /uto adth.. ' ’ brdKsfato to majm Snige agreements there- 

l^KSday' etoPtog Aw Csbinet m. '-at. ' 'This ir’fto todtoly new siati oF’pdwer afSer. "Tlk intoister hkl'iiq. adminitirrative 
BrildPto, toddtmtibd to Ktivate pan four for a Briosh Gdvemment to possess in . matiumiimto being for finding out which.- 
of'die I^Bto' stid'lntodies Act. Tltli-does ffeacerime.- ■ k'is, to oiii vkw,» necessary < totPtbe irlght'pronufs snyu^, and any out- 
not ipso facto make is illegal to raiae toy power to' .idatioa to' oisjor oeD|rtily*''> .’ofrW’bat piece of play-acting of this 'kind 
prices or wages to BsHato. But it does baigatoed .tisgo increases to preseM emto'. .reaUy w>U open the door to fearful misuse 
OBHpn.toM betwbro now PPd next August gency oppdkioiMi and one that thpXaOoetiir of' *» esMOtially undomocratic.power-^- 
Mc4Stewart can pick apy . price and meat should righdy have taken some woekl elpAing pventually the door to political or 
wage rises of which" he distoptovps, and ago. But it is also a, s l et^ M M u niiperi not. loitostrial corruptioo. 
issue a separate statutory, oraer' .banning for peanuts. The ministor npidd reserve AU (his it me mdre important because 
them, subject only to the fact that be most it for use Only against ' riieB' that would after Pext/August- ft is going to be neCes- 
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tedgdhaihmar 
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sary CO r^fbip this sle^teiiaii^er inCo aocut 
much moteseoaiWlctiidcontiffuiit^ weapon. 
For the first time, somebody in authority 
has this week struck (he right note. In his 
evidence to the royal commission on trade 
unions, Mr Aubrey Jones of the Prices and 
Incomes Board said that '‘the procedure 
laid down in the monopolies legislation is 
interesting.'’ If the President of the Board 
of Trade cannot perauade an industry 19 
accept careful recoihmcndatioiia by the 
monopolies commissaon, he bas-^and for a 
long time has had—“ an ultimate ^fiction 
of price consol.”., to..the same way^ after 
n^xt August, pace-setting breacl^s d/tfae 
incomes polKy sfio^d be refermd to .the 
Prices and Incomes Board ^ A, rmnisfer 
should try to get the boaras recdmmeDda- 
doQs accepted, by persuasibn if j^ssible i 
but, if this fails, “he might theh.hav'e^a 
reserve powder of compulsion over oer^n 
categories of judement.” If this ..yreek*s. 
edia ol Brighton ;pad8 eventually 10 tba't^ it 
will be valuable;.If. to anything Im, it wifi 
be pointless ; if to anytlung xncire,"u will be 
extremely dangerous for the future of econ¬ 
omic organisation and even of civil liberties 
in this country. 


Stop press 

It is ironical that the first and deepest 
break in the “ voluntary “ pay freeze—the 
thing that finally determined the Govern¬ 
ment to make its powers compulsory—was a 
pay increase for one of the highest-paid, 
and most inefficiently employt^, groups 
in the country, and in a declining industry 
to boot. They are the men who print 
London's daily newspapers. The News¬ 
paper Proprietors’ Association, after the 
success of the legal action against Thorn 
Electrical by a mmber of Mr Give 
Jenkms’s foremen’s union, felt it had no 
choice but to pay a previously agreed cost- 
of-living bonus to its employees. 

Last weekend’s proposed rescue oper¬ 
ation for The Times is only the latest sign 
of the well-known fact that the daily news¬ 
paper industry is ^ne where a lone-term 
squeeze is in progress. By the lignts of 
orthodox economic theory, industries that 
are subject to a squeeze should automati¬ 
cally be the toughest figlHecs agaitist ^yjfagd 
push inflation. Indeed, ardent opponents 
of a government incoqpjes policy wul usually 
argue that, if only the present squeeze went 
far enough right across the country, then 
an incomes policy would be totally un¬ 
necessary. Yet the daily Qcwsi»pers, some 
of whom support this the^ in their 
editorial columns, and all of whom feel vul¬ 
nerable to the long-term rise in their labour 
costs, also feel even more vulnerable td 
short-term stoppages of work affecting 
output of their highfy perishable product* 
This last coMxteratXMi has led them tp 
allow pay to chs^ upwards, without 
daring effectively tb reduce thb nuhiber of 
their workers, wbfle thy’'sathe , 
spending large sums on' aflw xapttd .equips 
'ment which esfinpt be eQ 9 ^ 6 ^m|[l^ a| 
{long as their labour is organised ks at 
present.'-"-' -- 


ff ever diere were an economic pheno¬ 
menon Where the normal checks and 
balances of theoretical economics seem un¬ 
workable, it is the newspaper industry. 
There could be far worse places to start a 
programme of 'government interference 
with the economic facts of life—provided 
that the interference ha^ the general aim 
of permitting .die market to work more 
nearly as the dieorists say it ought. 

Dynamite or squib ? 

meeting 01 tDc yugtiaiav.iCenEfi} co 
as a particularliksigqffic|i|Liiiih 
development oKdbM&l^:( 
be obliged to write it off as an interests 
squib. In ieikhdir case, the rdfdtn, 
uit the^ comnottec ^ endonidd on Tuesday 
rei^ent tM’ nmt determined'attempt yet 
ma'de ^ aiiy cofhiniittist party to pnmde 
an institutional framework capAle of insist¬ 
ing the abuse or mOnop^ of power by in¬ 
dividuals or factions. The party is to be 
completely Associated from the govern¬ 
ment ; and, if the reformers have their way, 
it will be transferred from a safe haven for 
ageing functionaries with outworn ideas 
into a powerhouse where younger men with 
new ideas will be given a genume chance to 
prove themselves. 

The 19-member executive committee for 
politburo) of the League of Communists is 
to be abolished ; so are the three key party 
secretaryships. All the dd-stagers will be 
absorbed in a new 35-merhber presidhitn, 
with advisory but not executive duties. A 
new II-member executive committee will 
have entirely new men, except for its secre¬ 
tary Mr Todorovk (who replaced Mr 
Rankovic as one of the party secretaries in 
July). A new post of party chairman or 
president will be filled "President Tito; 
he presumably remains head of state as well. 

• The exaa relationship between the parts 
of the new set-up remains uncertain. But 
the general idea seems to be to prevent the 
executive committee from getting over- 
tnighey and to give the large central com¬ 
mittee more real influence than it has 
enjoyed in the past. Whether the new 
measures work out this way will depend on 
the spirit in which (tey are carrM out; 
communists can be uncommonly conserva¬ 
tive. President Tito, who is (htnlv on the 
side of the reformers, may be embarking on 
one of his toughest struggles yet. 


Dissolving Nigeria 

The Nigerian tragedy seems to be bringing 
that country nearer and nearer io dissolu¬ 
tion^ whatevet its leaders may dasue. The 
slaughter ;of Ibos in the ’north,, and the 
retaliatory; though Smaller, staughter of 
Hai^a in the e^at, is l^a^^ tt> (nass yoitin* 
tliry>-TOt» Hi thie llausaS* case, enfold— 
return ,of..M1giet:ians to. thdit own trflteil 
Iragions. '.VxfitU fllu to of 

the counttfywoutd'be'no long stt^. Physical 


resettleiiMnt Is a -mddi less. teversMe 
process than the tfeusUg. of inttionid 
viOience. 

There is no sign that responsible 
Nigerians want to see their country 
disintegrate into separate entities, and for 
the northerners at least th^roeess Would 
probably be disastrous. th^' 

agreed on, at a constitutional ccniKteftce 
wnidi has new adjourned hatf-way 
throuj^ Its course, was the creation Of meie 
states id a federal fnadewoil;.. .Unwelceine 
as'lf IS, Hte. present re^tiitphig of Mpula- 
riOn^'mifht even iiiake\lr ,^or tor .Ae 
federaridrf to wotIc ; ^ it^fU'^i^plote «poit|jh 
It' witi at 'feast' temoTe die ‘ptobten^ 
faahkuaUy created by the preaeacc.., dl 
sutmandal imhiigtaiit mtnoifties.' ThernB- 
enhy W^l'be tn hoId’ihO frameweift 
for the'relarively short tiipe needed 
to.prmre ftstnerib. 

Schlesinger's 

doubts 

Mr JqIiqsoo’e critics seem to be finding it 
increasingly hard co sugjjest an alternative 
to what he is doing in ^tnam* The. latest 
attempt comes from Professor Arebur 
Sdiiesiager, in an article in the New York 
Times. Mr Schlesinger starts by agreeing 
that the Americans “ cannot lightly 
abandon ” the attempt to hold a line in 
south-east Asia. But ftom this point OUg 
his train of thought seems to hover 


GERMANY 

NEXT WEEK THE 
ECONOMIST will 
contaiiYf ai | MeeifU- 
survey bf we^'' ' 

Germaf^ii,lf| 

The suiwy will closely examine . 
the German economy; s0.^‘■ 
similar in size, structure , ancl ^ 
opportunity to that of Britain; 
So deferent in performance. 


What can Germany 
teach Britain? 

Will Germany succumb 
to the EngKsh disease 7 


All those who take an interest 
in the German or British econ¬ 
omy will find this survey stimu¬ 
lating and provocative of ideas. 


Please place yeiir order . 
with your newsagent now. 
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np^rtainly between two different possi- 
^itiep. One possibility he suggests is 
that a unified communist Vietnam would 
deqi^ that it wanted to help to contain 
China. It might. But the more ursent 
problem is what a unified communist Viet¬ 
nam's intentions would be towards Laos 
(where the the local conununist party was 
organised from Hanoi) and Thailand (where 
the local communist insurrection also has 
links with Hanoi). Mr Schlesinger says 
fibat if the p^ple’s war technique works in 
Vietnam, this does not necessarily mean 
that It will be tried next week in Uganda 
and Peru.’* Maybe. But what about Laos 
and Thailand? Mr Schlesinger does not 
•ay. 

The other plondbility b that the com- 
munbts can be persuaded to accept a com- 
proroiae setflasient inside Vietnam itself* 
At the moment they still seem to be unwill¬ 
ing CO settle for anything short of victory. 
Mr Schlesinger says that the United States 
should taper off the bombing of North Viet¬ 
nam ** as pnideady aa we can,** and mstnet 
its military activity hi the south to **tlie 
Creadon and stabilisadon of secure areas.’* 
Thb b not going to diminish the com¬ 
munists* expectation of victory, and their 
unwillingness to settle for a compromise. It 
would, however, diminish the military prob¬ 
lems they face in their search for viaory. 
Mr Schlesinger skips this difficulty too. This 
b the basic problem of the honest doubters 
who would like to propose a new approach 
to the war but who do not dissent from Mr 
Johnson’s underlying aim in Asia. If Mr 
Sddesinger believes that his country can¬ 
not li^dy abandon ” the attempt to limit 
the expansion of communist influence in 
Asia, he owes it to hb self-respect as a 
bbeorian to test his proposals against his 
prembe. 

Sukarno slips 
another notch 

It has been a bad week for Bung Kamo. 
The Indonesbn government is trying his 
former foreign minister, Dr Subandrio, on a 
variety of essentially pdkical charges. The 
same students who once cheered Resident 
Sukarno’s every word are now demanding 
that the great leader of the revoludon should 
join Dr Subandrio in the dock. 

The excuse for the student demonstra¬ 
tions, which the army had to repel with 
bayon^s, was provided by the anniversary 
celebrations, on October ist, of the defeat 
)of last year's communist plot. How much, 
the students are asking, as plenty of others 
have asked less publicly before them, did the 
prettdeot know about the plot ? He should 
tell, or be put . on trial; which, of course, 
is where many suspect an honest account 
would land bun anyway, and Dr Subandrio’s 
drfence that hb own acdons were only a 
Ytflecdon of hb fna8ier*s wishes does not 
help to dbpd their sospidoos; which, in 
turn, could be whit wbb axe now 
^ ex^oretga^ iniiiister*i 
counting on. 




For the time being, however, the generals 
are sniping at President Sukarno only in¬ 
directly. They cook October ist as the 
opportunity to issue warnings against the 
danger of communism, notably at a cefe- 
mony in memory of the six generals 
murdered by the communbts durmg the 
plot. No ceremonies took place in memory 
of the hundreds of thousands murdered by 
anti-communists after it. That, it seems, 
was the price that Indonesia paid for 
recovering itself from the brink of com- 
munbm. 

Emerging into 
pocket-status 

The two itlated peoples now known as 
the BMOthb and mtswana had a bad 
time during most of' the X9th century, 
being' savag^ raided by the Zmu and their. 
Maubele offshoots and then even more 
formidably assailed by the white tribe 
known as the Boers. The Basotho were 
driven eastward into a bleak mountain 
region, the Batswana westward to the rim 
of the Kalahari desert. Both obtained a 
British protection of sorts, although Britain 
cried to hand over the Batswana to Mr 
Cecil Rhodes’s company, and did hand over 
the Basotho to the Cape Colony (where 
Rhodes was becoming dominant); but they 
resisted its rule so doggedly that it handed 
them back to the British. On September 
30th and October 4th Bechuanaland and 
Basutoland ” emerged,” as the saying goes, 
into sovereign independence under the 
names of Botswana and Lesotho. 

Free of British tutelage, they could not 
in reality emerge, geographically, econo* 
mically or politically, from their established 
roles as clients of South Africa—which 
entirely surrounds Lesotho, and together 
with another client, Mr Ian Smith’s cur¬ 
rently ”indmndent” Rhodesia, virtually 
surrounds Botswana. About half dr 
Lesotho’s adult male population is normally 
absent, working in South Africa, because 
the homeland itself cannot offer them even 
the meagre living enjoyed by those who stay 
behind. Botswana also contributes to South 
Africa's labour force, and is in other respects 
very closely meshed into its big nei^bour's 
economy—^nd, in some respects, painfully 
involved in its politics. 

These two little states have—at their own 


Sikh, Sikh, Sikh 

It has taken Manchester corj^don seven 
years to agree that orthodox Sikhs employed 
as conductors on its buses should be 
allowed to wear turbans on duty—provided 
that they are dark blue, and bear the city’s 
arms in place of their religious symbol. The 
local Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, and its members on the council, 
have been the whites in this particular 
woodpile. Orthodox Sikhs are exceptionally, 
even miUtaristically, neat and orderly per¬ 
sons, who have delighted many a sergeant- 
major’s eye and should thrill your average 
bus inspeaor's. Manchester’s action 
deprives Hberals of one example of a brand 
of intolerance that in the long run signally 
helps the liberal cause—^by its very 
risibility. 

But there is all too little humour in the 
commonest brand of racial discrimination 
pniedsed in Britain, which consists of a 
shamefaced and evasive refusal to employ 
adequately qualified people on the grounds 
of their colour. In particular this means 
that coloured people are concentrated into 
the few occupations that are open to them— 
often into public service jobs, be it said. 
This concentration serves both to embitter 
them, and to perpetuate the separatist atti¬ 
tudes that it is too easy for coloured people 
themselves—and particularly Asians, with 
their distinctive languages and religions—to 
fall into. 

Many employers are afraid to employ 
coloured people, particularly in front-office 
jobs (or behind-the-counter jobs, or white- 
collar jobs) because of their vague fears of 
what customers, or other white-collar 
employees, might think. But English jpraple 
on the whole do not resent individual 
foreigners, although they are scared of the 
idea of massed foreigners. Unless job 
opportunities are widened for coloured 
people in Britain—many of whom are no 
longer foreigners, but British born and bred 
—the danger is that, by concentrating them, 
resentment will be created where none 
existed before. 


BIU Quftrterljr Boonomlo Ravlsw 

INDONESIA 

MALAYSIA 


insistence—run up their new flags and 
adopted new constitutions, and they will 
now become fully-fledged members of the 
Commonwealth and of the United Nations. 
The'pritle .chat both share, as they share a 
desperate poverty, is entirely understand¬ 
able. Both have rejected the South African 
government's repeated offers of political 
guardbaiship. But both of them race the 
prospect that they will have to accept a 
certahi di|^ fx South African para- 
mountcy, tot tbe sake of mere survival 
The nagging fought in British minds, as 
the celemtocy fireworks fizzle out, is: mtt 
lee, despite afi protests to die cOAtrary^ in 
fact.hand^ them bapk to Boers ? 


If Sukarno rsally anUhedP Does (he new 
Pan-Malay feeling represent a more insidiooe 
threat to Malayiia than oonfrontation waiP 
Onr latest rsviews of lndonesla«nd Malaysia, 
both pobllshed this week, chart the political and 
economic impUoatlona of recent events. 


The annual snbcorlpilon to one Review (4 Issom 
and an Annual Supplement) ic 110 (US IS8). 
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Accountancy, advertising, agriculture, automobiles, avia¬ 
tion, baking, banking (of course!), bookbinding, book¬ 
making, bootmaking, bottling, brassfounding, brewing, 
brickmaking, building, bunkering ... that's just the start 
of the list of languages we talk at the NP. It goes ri^t 
through to zinc plating, and your particular idiom is m- 
cluded. Talking your language is all 
part of the NP service ... a service 
that translates our expertise in an 
understanding of your business . 
a service that is as friendly as 
it is efficient. 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 



Wiinesses: Jacquier, ex-counter-spy; Fernet, head of Paris CID; Aubert, assistant to the minister of the intei tor 


Hear no evil, see no evil, speak no evil 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Cynics who said at the start of the Ben 
Baika trial that truth can be lost under a 
mountain of details have so far proved right. 
Is the fifth week of the trial, having watched 
a host of witnesses, including most heads of 
the French police, official and secret, the 
watcher knows scarcely more about the fate 
of Mehdi Ben Barka and about the circum¬ 
stances of his kidnapping than he did when 
the trial opened. 

The six minor characters in search of 
their part in the plot are still in court. 
Bernier, the journalist, looks less involved 
than at the beginning, though he still occa¬ 
sionally shouts his disgust at this farce.*’ 
The two policemen, Souchon and Voitot, 
having lamented the harm they have done 
to the honour of their profession, keep quiet. 
El Mahi, the Moroccan, tries to look smaller 
than ever. Lopez, the honourable corre¬ 
spondent ” at the Orly airport tji the 
SDECE (the counter-spy service) plays 
the part (k Moli^re’s Scapin with decreas¬ 
ing gusto. His superior in the secret ser¬ 
vice, M. Leroy (alias Finville) does not know 
which part to play now that he has been 
cjearly dropped by the establishment. 

The court has had its moments of 
emotion, when two lady friends of Georges 
Figon, the only man who was apparently 
willing to talk, proclaimed at the bar, one 
with contained passion, the other with 
bravado, their disbelief in their friend’s 
“ suicide.” There have been moments of 
surprise, for instance when General 
Jacquier, head of the SDECE at the time, 
declared that on November 2nd everybody 
the Moroccan minister oi the 
mmIK General Oufkir, Was involved In 


the kidnapping, thus destroying the official 
argument that General Oufkir was allowed 
to leave the country two days later because 
there were only the fiimsiest shreds of 
suspicion against him. Brought up sharp 
by exclamations of astonishment in the 
court, General Jacquier tried to repair the 
damage by addins that only in his entour¬ 
age ” everybody knew. 

Above all, there is the impression of 
watching one of those Pagnol films about 
southern France where men allegedly spoil¬ 
ing for a fight do nothing but shout, hold 
me or I shall do something terrible. One 
day it was M. Tixicr-Vignancour, the former 
presidential candidate of the extreme right 
and now counsel for Lopez. M. Tixier- 
Vignancour creates the feeling that he will 
pr^uce a rabbit whenever he chooses to 
raise the sleeve of his robe. Turning to 
Voitot, he said ominously: Beware, or Lopez 
can still make new statements. At the end 
of last week it was the turn of Leroy to 
tell the judge that he had had enough, that 
he would hive to talk to exculpate himself 
but that he did not want to be re-arrested 
for betraying secrets of national defence. 
But then it always turns out that it was all 
a misunderstanding and that the accused 
have nothing to say. 

When Leroy appealed to him, Judge 
Perez, the presiding magistrate, replied that 
he should teU the truth but should not 
betray defence secrets. On the face of it, 
the answer is judicious, but suspicious 
Frenchmen say the presiding judge did not 
show enough zeal in his search for truth. 
The competence of Judge Perez is ques¬ 
tioned by nobody. He may have more 


respect for the mighty in the hierarchy than, 
say, for writers and artists (this seemed to 
be the case when Marguerite Duras, the 
author, and Franju, the film director, testi¬ 
fied), but he knows how to sum up evidence, 
how to ask the relevant question. What has 
raised some eyebrows is the speed with 
which he proclaims that “ the question will 
not be put ” whenever the debate ap¬ 
proaches the shadow-line frontier between 
the legal and the [^litical, whenever it runs 
the risk of involving the higher establish¬ 
ment. (Uncharitable souls are already sug¬ 
gesting that the record of la question ne 
sera pas posee established in the Dreyfus 
case will be beaten on this occasion.) As 
the public prosecutor also thunders only at 
those whose rank does not exceed that of 
Lcroy-Finville, the number of sceptics who 
say tnat an effort is being made to minimise 
the scandal has grown. 

With elections due early next year, it is 
naturally in the interest of the French 
government to keep things quiet. You can 
see this simply by watching the official tele¬ 
vision service. This is^lucky enough to 
have a brilliant and exi^rienced court re¬ 
porter, M. Frederic Pottechcr. On this 
occasion, he was allowed three minutes on 
television in the first week of the trial and 
has since then been relegated to sound radio, 
where the competition of commercial sta¬ 
tions reduces the scope for censorship. 
Similarly, readers of the gaullist La 'Nation, 
admittedly a rare species, could be forgiven 
if they missed the trial altogether. It would 
obviously suit the government if Frenchmen 

Continued on page 139 
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Peppll# who know ui are hot 
slli^^lseci at the scope of our 
re^Orch. Ontario brepkthroughs 
have advanced ever/thing 
from surgery to spdce flight. 

L6t's put to rest once and for all, any notion that Ontario, 
Canada, is a haven for hand'me^doWn ideas. Ontario's 
researchers mirice .news the world oyer. One of our surpeons, 
at the Hospital for Sick Children (left), has developed an 
operating technique which corrects the "blue baby" condition 
known as transposition of the great vessels of the heart, it has 
been taken up and widely performed by the world's 
leading surgeons. 

Even the American space program gets a boost from our 
research. The space suit worn by their astronauts was 
pioneered in Ontario. Other Ontario firsts range from the paint 
roller to the electron microscope. In short, Ontario offers an 
encouraging climate for research and development. Canadian 
Government aids include: tax deductions on 100% of current 
and capital expenditures, bonus incentives, and shared cost 
programs for selected projects. At Sheridan Park (see story 
below) the Ontario Government makes available low-cost land 
in a research community. Assistance such as this helps 
researchers in Ontario put time to good use. In fact, the idea of 
Standard time was developed by an Ontario researcher—in 1878. 



Water as cold as 29.6 *F 
(the lowest seawater 
temperature possible) can 
now be explored in this 
self-contained diving suit— 
the first One ever made for 
extended use in cold water. 
The suit was designed 
and built by Ontario's 
Hydrospace Limited, and is 
slated for trials by the 
U.S. Navy. (Their armed 
forces frequently tap Ontario's 
research sources for new 
ideas and developments).' 



Even animals prosper through 
Ontario's researdh. The pig 
shown above is one of a 
hybrid strain developed at our 
Connaught Laboratories 
(workshop of the discoverers 
of insuiin). Compared with 
average breeds, these pigs 
yield larger litters, requinsless 
feed, and have a much 
lower rate of mortality. 
Already, orders have been' 
received from as far away as 
Summit, New Jersey and 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Gasoline, golf balls, and dozens of other products are now 
being studied and improved at Sheridan Park, Ontario's 
new 360-acre research community. Aptly nicknamed ''Science 
City," SheridarfPark houses the research facilities Of a 
number of major industries including the ertginaefihg laboratory 
and design offices of Atomic Energy of Canada Utmted. 

By 1970 some 26 industries Mrill be engaged m research in 
buildings worth 100 million dollars. The land is ideally located 
within a short drive of 9 Ontario unlveislties. and is being 
sold at cost by the Ontario Government. Included in the plans: 
a scientists' club, communications centra, and international 
conference room to facilittite close working ties among 
the centra's expected 6,000 researchers. For detailed 
information, call, write or wire the address below. 
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Special Projects and Planning Branch, 960Yonge Street Toronto 6, 
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got bored with the whole incomprehensible 
affair and turned their attention to such 
topics as. Michel Jazy’s goodbye to run¬ 
ning and the marital woes of Johnny 
Halliday. 

If the purpose of the whole operation had 
been to connrm General de Gaulle’s asser¬ 
tion that the participadon of Frenchmen in 
the Ben Barka kidnappina was petty and 
subordinate,” M. Pompiii^ and M. Frey, 
his minister of the interior, should have 
been sent to court and not allowed to answer 
in the quiet dF their offices a questionnaire 
bowdlerised on the way by the presiding 
judge. Nobody should have been allow to 
bide behind reasons of state. Every effort 
should have been made to prove publicly 
that no Frenchman who mattered knew 
about the plot before the kidnappine or 
interfered with the course of justice after¬ 
wards. Only thus could the doubters be 
confounded. 

The trial may still do some harm to the 
government. The men in the dock are too 
small for sacrificial lambs. As things look 
now, it will be difficult to put all the blame 
on the Moroccans. And Mehdi Ben Barka 
did not vanish by himself or commit suicide. 
If the trial ends without establishing the 
facts dearly, other Frenchmen may follow 
the example of Maurice Clave!. This young 
aullist poet and playwright was so shocked 
y the kidnapping of a^ political exile on 
French soil that ever since he has been 
repeating in print and on commercial radio 
that the ruling princes are responsible in 
one way or another—that they arc 
coupables on incapables, culpable or incom¬ 
petent. It was in February that General 
de Gaulle, in a press conference, gave his 
verdict on this case. He will hold another 
conference later this month. By then this 
strange trial, dragging on longer than 
planned, should also be drawing to an end. 
Little time is now left to prove the sceptics 
wrong. 


Vietnam 

The Pope's 
diplomacy 

FROM A ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Papal diplomacy is now being employed on 
behalf of peace in Vietnam in ways much 
more direct than Pope Paul’s own public 
appeals and the special mass which he cele¬ 
brated at St Peter’s this week. Formally, 
the Pope has sent Monsignor Sergio 
Pignedoii to Saigon to inform the Viet¬ 
namese bishops of the decisions of the 
Vatican Council. Much more important is 
what Monsignor Pignedoii will have to say 
to Vietnamese Catholics about their 
behaviour in political life, and what he will 
re^n bftek to the Vatican. 

He took with bim to Saigon a letter |tofn 
the -Pope instructing Cathdics not 
an isolated group, but to join with 


in search of the common good. It was 
essential for everyone, the Pope wrote, in-', 
eluding the people in power, to work in 
harmony if the war was to be ended and 
*'8o much desired” political and social 
reforms were to be carried out. Catholics, 
he said, must display both prudence and 
discipline. Neither Quality has been con¬ 
spicuous in the political behaviour of the 
faithful in Viemam. 

Hostility between Buddhists and Catholics 
has for years been the most disruptive force 
in South Vietnamese politics, mferential 
treatment for the Catholics by ex-President 
Diem, and for Catholic refugees by Ameri¬ 
can Catholic aid-giving organisations, b 
largely to blame. But Catholicism and 
Buddhism are the two major political forces 
in the country, and it is hard to see how a 
government strong enough to negotiate with 
the Vietcong can ever emerge in Saigon 
unless the two religions pull together. So 
Monsignor Pignedoii has insisted on meet¬ 
ing non-Christians during his stay; in 
recent months the Pope’s visitors from 
Vietnam have included Buddhist monks, 
diplomats, priests and members of the 
Saigon government. 

A lot of the trouble between Catholics 
and Buddhists might be avoided if the 
Catholics were more directly under the con¬ 
trol of the hierarchy instead of being led, as 
many of the northern refugee groups are, 
by not entirely cool-headed priests like 
Father Hoang Quynh. This situation is 
highly un-canonkal, and Monsignor 
Pignedoii will certainly add his efforts to 
those of the permanent Vatican representa¬ 
tive in Saigon, Monsignor Angelo Palmas, 
to restore church discipline. 

The choice of Monsignor Pignedoii for 
this mission is significant. He is the Pope’s 
representative in Canada: Canada is one of 
the three nations represented on the neutral 
International Control Commission set up by 
the Geneva agreement in 1954. Pignedoii. 
who is 54, has a close nersonal understand¬ 
ing with the Pope. Like the Pope, he is a 
“ modern ” churchman of the north Italian 
type, and formerly served the Pope as an 
auxiliary bishop when Monsignor Montini 
(as he then was) was “ exiled ” by Pius XII 
from the post of secretarv of slate at the 
Vatican to the archdiocese of Milan. 
Pignedoii has followed the Pope’s diploma¬ 
tic activity over Vietnam from the start, and 
is believed in Rome to have been in fre¬ 
quent touch with Washington and London 
during recent months, either directly or 
through papal representatives. 

The Pope’s secret diplomacy, which is 
likdy to continue, Is backed by the Vatican’s 
own very expensive sources of information, 
which include irregular contact with mem¬ 
bers of the Catholic hierarchy who arc still 
in their sees in North Vietnam. The Pope 
is careful to maintain complete neutrality. 
His peace-making efforts have included 
messages to Hanoi and Peking. He has 
avoided making any distinction between the 
two parts of Vietnam. In his letter to the 
bi^ops, he told them that he held himself 
ready, for ” unlimited collaboration in the 
search for peace, gdding that peace ”will 
jofst and Ustiiag unless {ofmdedjOn 
the principles of justice and liberty.” 


m 

Greece 

When is a plot 
not a 

FROM OUR AtHlENS CORRESPONOpNf. 

It is now up to the Greeh courts to decide 
whether the secret -.militafy orgadisathMi 
Aspida (” shield ”) was, or was 
inc last year to depose the. kiiig analsstgbi^. 
lish a neutralist republic in Greece Hp 4 er 
Mr George Papandreou and hia 
Andreas. The indictment, publidi^ .oii' 
October 2nd, which went so far as to ooa- 
clude that this was so, was largely based on 
circumstantial evidence that could hatAV. 
stand up in an English coun. But in Gieek 
politics events must be scanned through, the 
prism of the Greek character and mentalitj^, 
as well as of the historical back^ound. For. 
the Gre^ a plot is not a plot if It serves tbt 
objectives of the faction he supports. When 
General Plastiras, the Liberal, attempted to 
stage a coup in 1935, ^ Liberals were de¬ 
lighted. When General Metaxas, the Royal¬ 
ist, set up a dictatorship in 1936, the 
wing rejoiced. Although much has chaii||ed 
in the last three decades, democracy remains 
for the modem Greek a conveniently 
flexible term. 

In judging, therefore, the political impact 
of the Aspida affair, one has to accept that 
the diebards both among the conservatives 
and in the Centre Union had made up their 
minds long before the report appear^. As 
a leading member of the conservative right 
wing put it: ** Would the king’s critics have 
had him keep the Papandreous in power so 
that he could rcaa against the plot from an 
exile’s home in Lisbem? ” Or, as Mr George 
Papandreou put it: ^^WHbere is the plot? 
Would 28 officers out of 10,000 have over¬ 
thrown the regime? ” 

Wliat seems likely to matter in the future 
is the effect the Aspida report may have 
on that segment of the electorate which 
wavers between the conservatives and the 
centre : the vital 10 or 15 per cent which 
gives the victory to one side or the other. 
The fact that the centre, in its various 
guises, has only managed to come to power 
twice in the last twenty years, in 1950-52 
and in 1063-65, seems to suggest that the 
floating vote—a cross-section of people who 
are mature enough politically to vote for 
parties rather than; persons—is more con¬ 
servative than pro-centre. 

If the Alspidal report has demonstrated 
anything it 4 diat when die Papandreous 
preached in flavour ct an “ army above poli¬ 
tics,’’ they simply meant that the tradidon- 
atty right-wing officers corps shoidd be 
purged in order to bring in officers who 
were loyal to the centre. This operadou 
was easiest to carry out in KYP, the central 
intelligence agency, which reedved its 
orders direedy from the prime minister, and 
made appointments on the basis of political 
recommendadqns. In addition to this effort 
10 disfdace the conservative old guar<^ there 
were secondary juggles, hardly less fierce, 
among the factions of the Centre Union 
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engaged in die war of succession widun dlje 
Miiy f<w wha.tbe sqituageaaiian Geuge 
rqiandteoa leaves toe scene. All tbm 
eSotti culn^ated ki dl»e Asi^ moist* 
dni btddng Andreas FS|>and^u...'\ll^dier 
Afpida irianned a cot^, or vSMsiSpply to be 
E| Mild in case a soap becanWi^ecessatyj 
dSB;se 8 i 4 t tns that KYP got into a drea^ 
oiliin asid found itsdf InvidTed fur more in 
pttfdcal intrigue than in inteUigence or 
conmetre^llioiuige. 

' The ^pesdon is, which is lik^y to vidgh 
dkm in die udnd of the ffaating vow at 
the ntiif elecdonsr-hb Shiodt over dK Icing’s 
ttttotdiodox dismissal' bf Mr.Gemge Papan- 
dreou, or the turtndil obviously stirred up 


by die Panandteotts in the army and, not 
least, in the economy? It is a sipuficant 
ooinddenoe dwt dm trial for the murder of 
the cUft-wing Gregoris Lainbtakk in May, 
ipd), by ti^-wing hooligans, would have 
opdiM in Salooilca dus trade, if die mem* 
boa of the jury had all turned up on time. 
The. fahtet aftertaste of this murder was 
one of the facton that influenced voters in 
favour of the Centre Union in the decdons 
of November, 1963. If, when the next elec¬ 
tions come, the taste ^ Aspida and all it 
impliea sdB Ikigm, this may become at 
least an unconsdous influence helping to 
tip thO scales diis time in favour of the 
conservatives. 


Sou^iAjtka 

Whd ileeds the lifeline? 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Kw thifigi have ever seemed more obvk»is 
to South Africana thaa that the Cape sea 
rouie h a lifdine of the most vital impor¬ 
tance (6 the West. The route is, after all, 
the veiy seed of natkmal history: it was 
the leasoii why the country was discovered 
by Eutopeans in the first place and why it 
was settled bv hardy seventeenth-century 
Dutchmesi wro went on to fvge the 
Aftikaiier Volk and language. 

South Africans were deeply shaken, 
tbaefoR, when the Dotly Express leaked 
the news on September ngith tbit the British 
weie about to withdraw from the Simens- 
tovm naval base, near Capetown, which 
t^ have occupt^’for 152 yem to defend 
the route. Not only did this mean that 
South Africa's only drfence agreement with 
inodier country was I'endered almost worth¬ 
less, but it riso carried die disturbing impli¬ 
cation that the importance of the lifeline had 
somehow diminiAed; diar South Africa 
was no longer of quite such strategic signifi¬ 
cance todw West 88 it imagined. 

The assumption of this sigmficance has 
long been an important factor in maintain¬ 
ing South African confidence. Over and 
over again, government spokesmen have 
dted the value of Simonstown as the ulti¬ 
mate guarantee of western, espedally 
British, support. So strong was the oon- 
victilh that Britain would go to great 
lengths to avoid losing the base that two 
ytm ngo Dr Vetwoerd boldly threatened 



to break off die agreement unless Mr Wilson 
allowed the delivery of Buccaneer bombers 
ordered by the S^th African air force. 
When the Buccaneers were delivered the 
conviction was strengthened. 

Yet here is Britain now abandoning the 
place—and not because of great pofitical 
pressures but for die mundane reason of 
expense. The minister of defence, Mr 
Botha, was dearly shaken. He tried at first 
to suppress die news by threatening .to use 
his formidable powers against any Soudi 
African newspa^r which did not treat it 
as a military secret. When he found that 
a government newspaper had already pub- 



navy was hm 


Ibhed the Express leak he dropped 
and made a statement in parliament in whidi 
he accused Britain of not honouring the 
qtirit of the Simonstown agreement." 

Thejacveniment newspapers have gener¬ 
ally seflected this mood of surprise and 
anger. Die VaderUmd, of which Dr Ver- 
wo^ used to be chairman, reported that 
the decision had dearly been taken for 
political xeaaons against all military advice. 
Its Sunday stablemate, Daghreek^ indicated 
that it might have been done to appease 
Labour idt-wingers on the eve m the 
Brighton conference. However, Die 
Transvahr, whose new chairman is Mr 
Vocstcr, and the state-run radio accepted 
the economic explanation and saw in it 
evidence of a nation dismally slminken in 
prestige and power. It reminds one of 
the way Rome withdrew its garrisons from 
different parts of its empire," observed Die 
Transvder. " That was the prdude to the 
fall oi Rome. What is the dedsion over 
Simonstown a prelude to ? " Bu^ what¬ 
ever happens, South Africa’s capacity for 
confidence seems inexhaustible. Far from 
the country’s strategic importance to the 
West being diminished, wrote one pro- 
government columnist, it would be in¬ 
creased: now that Britain had abandoned 
tlK defence of the Cape route the responsi¬ 
bility fell on South Africa to take it over 
for the whole western alliance. '' We will 
not shirk our duty the way Britain has," he 
declared. ' 

Germany 

Bravish new world 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Few Germans ace so well acquainted with 
the political goings-on in tlKir divic^ 
country as the two former Nazi bigwigs 
who were released punctually from Spandau 
prison at midnight on September 30th— 
or, at least, with the day-to-day public 
chronicle of them. While they had time 
on their hands for twenty years, Albert 
Speer and Baldur von Schiraco were in the 
uncommon position of being free to read 
the newspai^s of both Germaoks. Th^ 
could compare on the same morm'na tbie 
Frankfurter Allgemeine^s pktuve of the 
brave Postwar world with that of Neues 
Deutscmatid. Nether in west nor east Ger¬ 
many is the ordinary man permitted to do 
that. Perhaps on September 30th the two 
convicts found time to read the editorial in 
Neues Deutschland, which as usual berated 
die " potential war mcendiferies " Of Bonn, 
this^ time for "shamelessly glorifying 
Schirach and Speer, whose all too mild 
sentences ciqiire today." 

Glorified die two grizzly survivors have 
sqircely been. Since their brief midnight 
appeariinoe id west Beiiin—vulgarised more 
uy importunate spectators than by them- 
sd^—they have been lyinp low somewhere 
m west Germany, taking m' the reality at 
first hand. Much of the detail diey cannot 
pondbiy have Imagined. Itohaps sooner 
or later, for jhstanoe, they will discover on 
souk gfocetTs dielf one of those jars labelled 
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Calculators • Typewriters • 
Adding machines • Dupifeatofs 
• Data products • Furniture 


Yes, Sir — 1*11 have your letter ready in a jiffy! 

My boss is pleased with me and the Factt Eledrlo • He doesn’t have to waft long 
while his leltsrs are typed, and they look neat and businesslike too • Always the 
same weH-baianced layout, thanks to the mechanical memory • On my Factt Electfle 
I never waste valuable time changing the tabulator stops whenever I have to swNch 
settings—the mechanical memory does it all for me • A single lever movement and 
the standard letter layout Is set up Instantly • You should have a Factt ElecMc in 
your office too • Letters with an attractive layout and neat, even lettering create a 
favourable impression of you and the company you represent • Factt Electric is the 
only eleotric typewriter with a mechanioal memory • Be side s Factt Electric, Factt 
also manufactures the T2 manual ^ewriter and the TP2 portable-both with 
mechanical memory. 


For further information, write to: 

FACITAB, 

STOCKHOUyi 7, SWEDEN. 



FACIT OF SWEDEN 

for the world's offices 
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JEUNE AFRIOUE is the number 1 publica 
in T9 african countries JEUNE AFRIQUE 
is the ntBnber 1 publication in 19 afr 
eouhtries JEUNE AFRIQUE is the n\«nber 
1 publication in 19 african countries 
JEUNE AFRIQUE is the number 1 publica 
in 19 african countries JEUNE AFR-IQUE 
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jeuneapique 


IN 19 AFRICAN COUNTRIES JEUNE AFRIQUE IS THE NUMBER ONE PUBLICATION 


.^insr IN EDITORIAL FIRST IN LEADERSHIP 

-^LEAOEASHtP As a result of our selective 

JauftO Afrtque is edited by editorial policy. Jeune Afrique 

Africa's most progressive wri- now reaches the groups in 

tars to meet the needs of the French-speaking Africa that 

continent's politloaK business are responsible for the bus!-* 

end cultural leaders ss well ness and buying decisions, 

as Africa's SRpsnding number Literally every important go¬ 
of Intellec^ilS' and students. vernment official, business¬ 

man, industrialist, professional 
and intellectual reads Jeuns 
Afrique. 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION FIRST IN ADVERTISING 

Jeune Afrique has the largest In the first six months of 

circulation in all of French- 1966, Jeune Afrique billing was 

speaking Africa. Its guaran- $ 438.766 double that of a 

tee of 83 924 weekly (actual year ego, in fact Jeune Afri- 

clrcuiation much higher) and que's advertising revenue is 

its readership of 637 822 per bigger than that of ail other 

issue is unmatched In all of puDllcations in French-spea- 

Afrlca. king Africa combined (Rome 

Report Jan-june, 1966). 


Stem eoMsat i ueNOOH, Fsitr Hart. 2 S. New Bond Street. Lendort, W 1 . Tdl. Oro. SS-SS. NEW VOBK. Inter.Afrioa Jim.. 8 M United Natione Pleia. 
New York. N. Y. 10017 . T^l. 4 J 1 . 4372 , PAgllS, Jeune Afrique, 51 . avenue dee Ternee, Parle 17 *. TSI. 425 20 . 20 . FBANCfOflT, R 4 gle ^eMe, Rethenw 
m Frenefort/Maiii. TSt. 28 . 10 . 17 . MADfUO, Eecluelvae Publlcitarlee Intemeclenalei, Qentral Mela. SS, J^drtd. T*l. 220 . 61 .^. ROME. R.I.P., 12 Vie Po. 
^'fiome. T 4 I. 880 . 000 . QENEyr, Triaervfce Rufeoacht. 4 . place du Cirque. OeaSve 1204 . TSl. 24 . 22 . 74 . TOKYO, Media Houae, 6-24 Aoyama Kltemachl. AKeseka, 


Minato-ku. Tdl. 4(0 2601 . 
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spc't'*', 1945 


sociably “ European beekeepers’ honey— 
from the beehives of the Polish* 
administered, east German territories.” 
Such sly nourishment for body and soul was 
not, one can be pretty sure, served at 
Spandau’s breakfast table. 

It so happens that Speer’s and von 
Schirach’s first week of freedom has coin¬ 
cided with the start of the campaigns for 
the Hesse and Bavarian provincial elections 
ou November 6th and 20th respectively. At 
Heidelberg, where he is planning to set up 
again as an architect, Herr Speer will be 
living on the border of Hesse ; and Herr 
von Schirach is intending to settle in 
Bavaria. Both will be able to observe at 
close quarters, if they wish, how today’s 
German democratic parties fight it out on 
the hustings. 

Turther, it happens that the German 
National party—the newish regrouping on 
the extreme right whose features have a 
disturbing resemblance to those of the Nazi 
party—is engaged in the most ambitious 
campaign it has yet planned to win parlia¬ 
mentary representation. The German 
National parly is supported by the 
NaiionaUZciiiwgy in which, should it have 
come their way this week, Speer and von 
Schirach would have found advertisements 
for a four-volume edition of the full text 
of Hitler's speeches from 1932 to 1945 ; 
for an analysis of “ Mein Kampf ” ; and for 
a new edition of Clausewitz’s treatise on 
war. Had not Neues Deutschland 
thoroughly forewarned them, the new 
arrivals might hardly believe their eyes and 
ears. 

Until recently all sane Germans were con¬ 
fidently praying that the German National 
party would receive such a licking in 
KWember that it would have neither 
appetite nor means to strive any longer for 
infiuence beyond a remote village or two. 
But now they are less confident. Public 
impatience with the parties represented 
in the Bundestag, and particularly with 
the Christian Democratic Union, has been 
growing with Herr Erhard's recurring 
failure to win respect for himself and for 
his bumbling, lost-looking government. The 
Social Democrats are hoping to exploit the 
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electorate’s restlessness, but they seem to 
have precious little to flourish other than 
their schadenfreude at the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union’s mistakes and disunity. All 
in all, politics are a sorry sight in both Ger¬ 
manics today, full of sound and fury, 
inspiring nobody. Yet it is by no means 
wholly the fault of the Germans. The one¬ 
time ” four allies ” would all share part of 
the blame were the German National party 
to gain ground in November. 

Contrition apart, the two men from 
Spandau have ample reasons for continuing 
to lie low. They have no vote. They want 
to be with their families. (Herr Speer, now 
61, is a husband and the father of six 
children; Herr von Schirach, now 59, was 
divorced by his wife in 1950, but has three 
sons. And both have contracted for hand¬ 
some fees to tell their stories in writing— 
a practice against which the British press is 
scarcely in a position to throw the first stone. 
On the whole the German public has been 
taking little interest in them. There has 
been no glorification. Herr Brandt, the 
burgomaster of Berlin, has been mildly 
censured for having sent flowers, on the eve 
of Speer’s release, to the daughter who had 
agitated irrepressibly on her father’s behalf. 
But compassion—and who would begrudge 
it ?—has been universally expressed for 
Rudolf Hess, the odd-man-out left alone to 
complete a life sentence. 

Gibraltar 

Two hardening 
years 

The ripple of official optimism that had 
gone out from London with the announce¬ 
ment of further Anglo-Spanish talks about 
Gibraltar, set for October loth, was rudely 
checked by Wednesday’s news of Madrid’s 
latest border-blocking move. This was no 
surprise to the Gibraltarians, who have ^en 
sceptical about these talks ever since they 
began on May 18th. To them, the sugges¬ 
tion that Madrid was at last ready to talk 


constructively ” was less impressive thao 
the fact that it was still intensifying its 

little siege.” Nor did they find anydiing 
new in Aiadrid’s statement that its with¬ 
drawal of customs oflScers was an “ economy 
measure.’* 

When it first began to impede movement 
across the border, in October 1964, the 
Spanish government solemnly pretended 
that this was an action by zealous local 
customs officials about which Madrid had 
not been informed. During two years of 
vain British protests, the Spanish authorities 
kept up the farce, although the pretence 
that it was meant to stop smuggling 
long been abandoned; cars were not 
searched, just held. Spaniards returning 
from daily work in Gibraltar are no longer 
allowed to bring food or other small pur¬ 
chases home. Spain has forbidden the 
export to Gibraltar of virtually all goods 
except certain perishable foods. It has in¬ 
cluded Gibraltar’s political leaders, journal¬ 
ists and many others on a growing blacklist 
of ^ople who are not allowed to enter 
Spain. Last year, by abrupdy cancelling the 
permits of several hundred Gibraltarians 
who were living in nearby Spanish areas, it 
forced them to abandon their homes and 
many of their possessions, and take refuge 
in Gibraltar. 

A remarkable number of letters have 
reached Gibraltarians from Spanish friends 
who not only denounce their government’s 
campaign but actually urge Gibraltar to 
resist it. This reinforces the belief, for which 
there is other evidence, that few Spaniards 
share their government’s apparent fervour 
about Gibraltar, and that many of them see 
its campaign as a bid to divert pressure for 
reform in Spain itself. The Franco govern¬ 
ment’s anxiety to hide the truth from its 
subjects, and to whip them up to righteous 
anger, has been vividly illustrated by its 
recent actions. While complaining that 
Spaniards working in Gibraltar are cruelly 
exploited, it has still allowed some 8,000 
to go there to work daily—for the good 
reason that they earn more there than they 
could earn in Spain. These workers are 
tightly controlled by a sindicato, which, like 
all other Spanish ” trade unions,” is in turn 
controlled by the Falange. 

During August these workers were repre¬ 
sented as being spontaneously enraged when 
two of them, rolling home after midnight, 
had trouble with some Gibraltar policemen. 
Gibraltar’s chief justice conducted a pains¬ 
taking inquiry into this incident; the siVidi- 
cato was given every facility, and, after some 
brief stoppages, the male Spaniards resumed 
normal working. But the 2,000 Spanish 
women, it was solemnly announced, would 
no longer work where their safety could not 
be guaranteed. This, said the Spanish press, 
was their democratic decision. What it did 
not report was that the unfortunate women 
staged a mass protest at the sindicato office 
against the decision they were supposed to 
have taken. 

Madrid now evidently thinks of closing 
the border almost completely—except for 
the remaining workers whose daily passage 
is worth some £3 million a year to Spain’s 
balance of payments. Meanwhile Gibraltar 
is mobilising its own resources as a port, 
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tourist resort, and comnierciat centre that 
can' diape its future without heeding 
Ma^d: With 3,500 ships calling every year 
Con^ 400 of them warships); with a new 
weexly car ferry service from Southampton 
and, from next February, a Cunarder 
mal^g Gibraltar its base for Mediterranean 
cniis^; with new hotels sprouting, airlines 
fighting over growing traffic, and a new 
cabk^r route to a restaurant sjpectacularly 
sited on top of the Rock; with Moroccan 
workers readily replacing missing Spaniards, 
and new housing under OHistruction in areas 
released by the British forces; and now, 
with Brit»h currency restrictions giving 
Gibraltar a better chance to show seekers 
of sunshine what it can offer ; with all this, 
it is approaching something like a take¬ 
off in development. 

Yet the Gibraltarians have had no wish 
to disrupt their natural links with Spain, 
and would benefit from the ending of the 
Franco government's campaign. But a third 
year of “ siege could so completely alien¬ 
ate them and force them to reorientate their 
economy so drastically that, for many years 
at least, die chance of their ever accepting 
any closer relationship with Spain would 
have gone. 


Latin America 

By bread as well 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


IN this conference-lovl^ continent it is 
DOW the church’s turn, October i xth 

to z6th, at the Argentinian seaside resort of 
Mar del Plata, the Latin American episcopal 
council, consisting of archbishops, bishops, 
priests and leading Catholic laymen, will 
debate the active presence of the church 
in the development and integration of Latin 
America." The council, founded at the 
1955 eucharistic conference in Rio de 
Janeiro, was from the start imbued with a 
forward-looking spirit, seeking to moderm'se 
the influential out heavily traditional Latin 
American church and to change the way 
its influence works. The council is closely 
linked with the Curia in Rome. When 
Latin American bishops have seemed to be 
dragging their feet Rome has been quick to 
urge them to reorganise their pastoral activi¬ 
ties and, more significantly, to embark on 
social action both by influencing govern¬ 
ments and by sponsoring educational and 
social activities of their own. 

Next week’s meeting stems from the ex- 
Jioitation of Pope Paul to mark the council’s 
tenth anniversary. There is some evidence, 
however, chat one of the restless Brazilian 
bishops prompted the Pope to this during 
the last weeks of the Vatican Council. Of 
931 the Latin American prelates none has 
less ne^Ied papal prodding than Dorn 
Helder Camara, Archbishop of Olinda and 
Recife and founder of Catholic Action in 


Braad. His whole career since ordination 
Seen dedicated to improving the lot of 
those may members of ms flo^ who are 
^ jjkm to appreciate the finer points of 
||igicm. foevitaUy, He is a cratroversial 
Sgurc, criticised-by some for his fondness 


for pubUcit^ and even attacked as a ** ftied." the only remarkable member, is canying 
He is certainly a showman, as dfective on out Rome’s orders and contimimg its apos- 
tdevitton as any politician. He Itos dis- tolate to the masses undeterred by the pre¬ 
carded the ring and other trapping of sent pdidcal situation. Although more 
arcbiepiscopal attire. He does not luce to demqofUably left-wing priests were arrested 
be styled Excellency, or " Dom *’ In the or country after the revolution in 

correct Brazilian usage, and insists on being 196a some, like Father Lagc of Belo 
addressed simply as " Father." Undqnbt- Horsmii^ tFere communists in all but 
edly I>em Helder is the most intrigt^ name), the bishops this year launched their 
figure ul the Brazilian hierardiy, which, like five-year approved at the Vatican 

those in other Latin American countries Is Council, ft Is pastoral and " innocuous,” 
now divided broadly into three parts, con- but its ultimate implications are revoludon- 
servadve, moderate and radical ary—at least by Latm American standards. 

Of aU the senior diurchmen of Latm Dom Helder and his other Brazilian col- 
America, none to been more widely iden- leagues come to Mar del Plata with a repu¬ 
ted with the church’s new look and with tation for emotional oratory. The aaing 
the ha^e aninst " atheistic communism" president of the council, Dom Avelar 
—not "socudism," a word which Helder BrandSo, Archbishop df Teresina, will 
expects die Vatican to approve in the not doubdess indulge this in his inaugwfl 
too distant future. In Bra^ he has become address. But it is said in Rio that this time 
a symbol, perhaps a more radical one than Dom Helder will restrain his eloquence, 
he really is. But his rejection of a passive The agenda is sober, and includes an 
role for the church and his insistence that address by the minister for regional organi- 
the ** vegetable " masses of the countryside sations in the Brazilian government. The 
must become conscious not only of their council, as it stands, is hardly revolutionary, 
ghasdy lot but of their ability to stand up But Dom Helder w ill not be the only radical 
and diange it, has led him into attitudes awaiting his opportunity, and he is expected 
construable as critical of the Alliance for to indulge in a little subversion by distribNt- 
Progress and anti-American. No wonder ing some prepared essays on themes deal 
his fame has crossed the language barrier to him, like that most explosive one of 
into the jealously superior Spanish-speaking accepting co-operation from all quarters— 
countries. including even the communists—provided 

Dom Helder’s recent clash with the armed it helps to undermine the social injustice 

services in his archdiocese demonstrated which, for him and others, voids talk of 

that the Brazilian bishops’ conference, of "development" and 'integration" of all 
which he is the most flamboyant but not human meaning. 

Urt^uay 

One red, one white and two purple 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MONTEVIDEO 

Two months ago political stormclouds man of the National Council of Govero- 

seemed atout to burst over Uruguay and ment. But the threat of a coup seems to 

extinguish one of the few examples of work- have vanished and voters are beginning to 
ing democracy still left in Larin America, think about the November 27th general 
Now they have passed over, though they election and a referendum for constitutional 
may return at any moment. Rumours of reform on the same day. 
a military coup have faded, only to be re- The elections as always, will be fought 
placed by labour troubles which led the between the two traditional bands—parties 
government on Tuesday to expel four would be too tidy a word—which regularly 
Russian diplomats accused of stirring things capture nine out of ten votes. Ideological 
up. distinctions between the Reds and the 

General Ongania’s ouster of President Whites were never very clearly defined. 
Illia in Argentina in June set Uruguayans Now they have virtually disappeared, espcci- 
to lamenting the fate of their country, sand- ally since the recent departure of a gcncra- 
wiched between two powerful military tion of strong personal leaders like Benito 
regimes—in Argentina and Brazil. Popular Nardone and Luis Batlle Berres, nephew of 
demonstrations in Brazil this month have }os6 Batlle y Orddnez, the legendary Red 
made its military government seem a less founder of Uruguay’s advanced social 
than permanent fixture, while General legislation. If the ruling Whites do not win 
Onganfa’s political ^thering has confirmed next month the Reds will, and it h difficult 
Uruguayan suspicions that he never really to see what difference it will make either 
knew what he wanted anyway. So Uruguay’s way. 

horizon is dealing. More important to the country’s future 

In Montevideo itself in August the ur will be the result of the referendum. The 
was full of rumours that General Mario majority of orthodox politied opinion at the 
Aguerrondq, commander of the city’s moment blames the collegiate Council of 
garrison, was about to follow Onganfa’s ex- Government, where six seats go to the 
ample. Alleging a vacuum of power and majority band and three to the minority, 
civiliaa incompetence, he was supooied to for not tackling the increasing severe econo- 
be on the point of taking power hitnsdf or nuc crisis that Ururguay to been under- 
of handing over supreme control to a not goina since the end of the Korean com- 
unwilling Alberto Hebcr, iWs year’s chair- modities boom. In the first seven months 
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THE NAME IS SINCLAIR. 


Sinclair products are bought, sold, 
used, produced or under devel* 
opment in two hemispheres, six 
continents. Sinclair's expanding 
research, production and distribution 
facilities are providing new oppor* 
tunities for marketers of petroleum 
products. Sinclair is recognized as 

SINCLAIR INTERNATIONAL OIL COMMNY 


a depenoable supplier of crude oils, 
fuels, lubricants, waxes, petrochem¬ 
icals and other petroleum products. 
The Sinclair franchise is respected 
everywhere as a sound business 
relationship. 

A small company in 1916, now 
a world supplier, the Sinclair organ- 


fzation Is preparing for Its most 
profitable growth ybt. Perhaps you 
should share the growth. 

Write: Director of Marketing, Sinclair 
International Oil 

Company, 600 Fifth ( C#iii»Ay/r J 
Ave., New York, WmC/ffttl 

N.Y. 10020 U.S.A. \ y/m A 




This I like! 


Access to Japan^ Industry and markets 
made ^mple by Mitsubishi Shoji 

arc »3yHd reasons why international businessmen 
seek out Mitsubishi Shoji when exporlin/:* and jm)K)rlin>{, or 
wlicn iniikiiiK technical arrangements with Japanese industry. 

in the first place, Mitsubislii SIloji’s special relationship with 
the Mitsubishi group (40 of Japan’s largest roeporations) and 
its associaliou wilJi otljci: major manufaclurers give access to 
virtualK e\ery line of industry in Japan. 

In the second place, there is scarcely an area of commen ial 
aclivily for which Mitsubislii Shoji-with a staff of 10,000'- 
does not Ixwisl a group of well trained specialist-;. Whatever your 
interest, you will find the right Mitsubishi man lo help you. 

In the third pkue, Mitsubishi Shoji is there when you need it. 
With 70 brandies and associates in commercial centres around 
llie world, Milsubidii is never Jarlhor from you than your 
lelcpiioiie. 


A 


CllAULJjiJi TSDWAKD’S 




S Ll(jUi::UU 


General Importers & Exporters 

IMTSieiSHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

Head Offlea: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
London Branoh: Bow Balia Houaa, Braad Street. London. E.C. 4 Tel. CITy 3292 
Ovorsoas Trade Network: Doasiddorf, Hamburg. Paris, Milano. Madrid. Athans, 
Beograd, Bucharast, Moscow and 60 other major citlaa around the world. 
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of clus yeat the cost ef living went up by 
25 per cent. The peso now stands at i8i 
to the pound as opposed to 31b December 
1962. The gross national product per head 
has fallen from £231 to £20$. Various 
groups of workers have struck, or threatened 
to strike, this week. What is more, unions 
hitherto content to be separate are now try¬ 
ing to form one central grouping. 

In the cause of abolishing the collegiate 
system “ Titito ” Heber himself went on a 
four>day strike in the Council of Govern¬ 
ment in August. This irascible right-winger, 
the George Brown of Uruguay, focused 
public attention on reform and as a result 
voters face four different constitutional 
plans. Three, tabled by factions of the Reds 
and the Whites and by the Communists, 
stand no chance whatever of being accepted. 
The fourth, a joint project by majority fac¬ 
tions of both Reds and Wbtes, calls for 
abolishing the Council and substituting a 
president and vice-president. 

As the betting goes now, this fourth plan 
is expected to scrape by with a bare con¬ 
stitutional majority. If it docs not, the con¬ 
stitutional question will have to be referred 
to a constituent assembly. This would in¬ 
volve an agonisingly long process of 18 
months or more and would undoubtedly 
create more unrest and further military 
argiunents about the need to fill vacuums of 
power. 

The more sceptical element in Uruguayan 
politics, the left wing, has i|s doubts about 
both the Council and its possible replace¬ 
ment. It feds that even the bipartisan pro¬ 
ject, which it calls old clowns in new 
costumes,” is just a device for continuing 
the Red-White political carve-up and the 
judicious parcelling out of the spoils of 
office that it implies. But the left is not 
apparently prepared to assume the mantle 
of government itself. It is bitterly divided, 
nut so much by doctrinal issues as by the 
same procedural squabbles it constantly 
condemns in the bi^er groupings. Socia¬ 
lists are very vocal in Uruguay; in Marcha 
they have the best left-wing weekly in the 
continent. But they lack teeth. 

The other alternative is the Christian 
Democratic party, which captured less than 
4 per cent of the vote in 1962. The party 
is aiming for 7 per cent this time and talks 
boldly of winning the country in ten years. 
Its ranks were split in 1963 when the old 
guard, fearful of the radicalism of the 
younger members, hived off to form a 
staider Christian Civic Movement. Further 
splits have occured with departures to the 
more extreme left. Nevertheless the Chris¬ 
tian Democrats claim increasing support in 
university circles and have just captured the 
union of secondary school children. 

Spring is conting to Punta del Este and 
the Uruguayan Riviera. Banks are starting 
to refurbish the roadside hoardings which 
invite hard-pressed Brazilian and Argentine 
tourists to open numbered accounts. There 
is, as always, complete lack of violence and 
a decent steak still costs the equivalent of 
half-a-CTOwn. All this may make Uruguay¬ 
ans realise diat for all their troubles they 
are a good deal better off than their neip:h- 
bours, and indeed the rest of Latin America. 


Yemen 

Captive in Egypt 

A good deal of mystery still surrounds the 
former Yemeni republican ministers who 
landed in Cairo a month ago and have since 
been detained there at President SallaPs 
request. Charges of treason against them 
are being prepared in Sana and it has been 
assumed in Cairo that General Amri, the 
deposed prime minister, will stand trial. Mr 
Neman, who led the abortive republican 
talks with the royalists at the Harad con¬ 
ference last November, and Judge Iryani, 
the republic's most honoured elder states¬ 
man, are said to be also on the blacklist. 
If it is really President Nasser’s decision to 
return these men in handcuffs to Sana, it 
cannot have been reached with a light heart. 
It is much as if Adeni nationausts—not 
terrorists but sober leaders, honoured 
among most of their own people —were 
bein^ detained in London with a view to 
sending them home for trial by South 
Arabian sheikhs. 

The trial of Yemeni leaders who have 
epitomised the republican movement and 
were, until fairly recently, President Nasser’s 
ardent supporters may not be in Egypt’s 
best interests. The taunt of Egyptian 
colonialism is beginning to stick. These 
leaders, besides, have considerable tribal 
followings. Yet it seems to be clear that 
General Arari and his big delegation—some 
forty civilians and soldiers—were caught in 
the Cairo booby trap by what was an in¬ 
genious Egyptian military coup. 

There are many conflicting reports about 
how they came to be tricked or coerced. One 
of the likelier stories reached The 
Economist this week in a letter from the 
Front for Liberation of Occupied North 
Yemen (that is, of republican Yemen as 
opposed to “ South Yemen,” the Arab pro¬ 
paganda term for Aden and South Arabia). 
That this is a royalist front might make 
what it says highly suspect. But the front 
is based on South Arabia where information 
from Yemen has a way of trickling through 
in a sometimes untainted way. The writer 
claims that General Amri, in despair about 
Egyptian high-handedness, was trying to get 
out of Sana to fly to the United Nations 
to appeal for an Egyptian withdrawal. ** Bur 
unfortunately,” the letter goes on, “ he was 
intercepted in Hodeida and flown to Cairo 
in an Egyptian military plane.” 

Whatever the truth, it is obvious that 
these high-powered Yemeni nationalists— 
for that is precisely what they are—had to 
be got into political quarantine before Presi¬ 
dent Sallal could take over. Sana has since 
appeared jittery about United Nations 
opinion. In the purge of officials and 
officers that President Sallal is now conduct¬ 
ing, two of the first to go were the country’s 
chief UN delegate and his deputy. And 
the moment he got into harness President 
Sallal was at pains to establish his inter¬ 
national rectitude. lie immediately declared 
that he would revive a plan for ** phased 
unity ” with Egypt that was vaguely agreed 
on in 1964. This, he suggested, would 
legalise the presence of Egyptian troops in 
Yemen. It seems to have supped bis mind 


that when the plan was first puMicised he 
and< l^esUent Naaser bath apecifletk that 
!b6 no pomt^tiquil IniiiLlint^ 
after the Egyptian forces had all gone horned 

President Sallal has also announced, 
through his foreign ministry, his whole¬ 
hearted backing for Flosy (the Egyptian- 
backed, Yemen-based, front for the libera¬ 
tion of ” occupied South Yemen ”). This is 
the first time a repubhean government has 
openly supported Flosy, General Amri 
was not soft on Yemen's historicat claims to 
Aden and South Aral)ia. But he. ha^ 
recently attached more impqttiflce, 
Yemenis being masters in Yemen proper 
first. One of his latteivday €Otnpl$int$ W8B 
that his country's true interests wem.beifig 
subordinated to Egypt’s ambitions in South 
Arabia. He felt that his luckless cotm^- 
men were not only stripped of all hope of 
reaching a pc^e settlement soon but nope^ 
lessly awash in the Egyptian-Saudt power 
struggle that has loomed so much larger es 
the British prepare , to quit Aden. 

Not that Egypt alone is btomed. Even 
our royalist Flony correspondent deplores 
the fact that Saudi Arabia, as well as EyypU 
is acting in ** imperialist tradition.'* 
Royalists were as disgusted with Riyaulh as 
were republicans with Cairo at being 
out of all knowledge of Kuwait’s medtatioa 
effort. This is one of the reasons why the 
royalists announced last week that they 
would start fighting again in November. 
They arc trying to jerk King Faisal out of 
cioud-Islam land into the harsh reality of 
danger in his own backyard. 

Royalists see the future simply. They 
reckon that with each day of inactivity,' 
Egypt will grow stronger in Yemen and 
more dominant in South Arabia, until, when 
Britain leaves Aden, King Faisal wiU have 
his back to the wall and no more power to 
support them. They were also goaded into, 
warlike words by a boast from the Egyptian 
vice-president, Marshal Amer, that BgyptiRa 
troops could stay for twenty years in Yemen- 
if need bz, and that to do so costs only a- 
trifle—some £2 million a vear. That is fine 
for quiet board and lodging but the cost 
would mount prodigiously were real fight¬ 
ing to start again. 

As for King Faisal himself, he b less 
likely to be influenced by royalist argumeols 
than by the state of hb own defences-^oow. 
being gi\Tn a booster by emergency 
deliveries from Britain of Thundetbird mb- 
silcs. (These arc in addition to the Hunter 
and Lightning aircraft already in Saudi 
Arabia.) But, by temperament, he does not 
court trouble and may still consider that 
a royalist campaign is not needed when 
the republicans are so busy knocking them¬ 
selves about. 

From whcrcv'cr they are in Cairo, General 
Amri and Mr Noman may well be ruing 
the day they botched the Harad peace talks. 
The conference collapsed in a dispute about 
the name of a Yemeni state in which 
moderate royalists and republicans might 
combine. The royalists wanted a plain state 
of Yemen (not an iniamate) but tne repub¬ 
licans stood out for a republic ; and that was 
that. Those were the days when President 
Nasser seemed interested in a settlement. 
Now his mind b on other thioes. 
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Communist Affairs 


Hold your horses and keep 
a grip on the reins 


Mf Kosyg^ and Mr Brezhnev, joint 
jocfceya cx a sluggish horse, have just refused 
aB0ther fence. Two years old next 
weekend, Russia’s government Is a coalition 
el western-oriented reformers and nervous 
lilditionalists. It has failed to make up its 
mind eithar about the main thrust of its 
loiei^ policy or about Russia’s most 
Bagig^ domestic political problem—^the 
amount of freedom to be allowed to writers 
and artists. But on one front it has so far 
tseen making progress: it has been quietly 
moving towards a modernisation of Russia’s 
himbemg centrally controlled economy. 
Now it looks as if progress on this front 
too has for the moment gone as far as Mr 
Koaygin and Mr Brezhnev are willing to 
let k go. 

The due comes in the latest issue of the 
magazine Kammunist in an article by Mr 
Sk^, the head of the state commission 
mi prices.- Mr Sitnin spells out the 
fnoreases the government has decided to 
make in the prices of raw materials and 
capkal goods. The price of crude oil is to 
be doubled and that of coal, it seems, more 
Aan doubled. The price of metals will go 
wp by more than a third. Over the whole 
Add the increase will average out at ii or 
12 per cent, Hiese increases are in them- 
adves very much a move in the right direc¬ 
tion. For most firms producing raw 
materials and capital equipment they spell 
the end of die system by which managers 
were often obli^ to sell their products 
well below cost price, and get the deficit 
made up by government subsidy. The dis¬ 
tortions this system has produced have 
made even Russian planners boggle. 

But Mr Sitnin, announcing this sensible 
change, takes the opportunity to make it 
dear that prices in Russia will go on being 
fixed by the central planners. “ We 
cannot go in for free price formation,’* he 
says bluntly. It looist as if Russia has 
decided that it cannot yet risk the experi¬ 
ment that the Jugoslavs and Czechs have 
embarked oi^ and that the Hungarians will 
embark on in 1968. These more adven¬ 
turous communist countries still fix the 
prices of capital goods by central control; 
but they have decided to risk letting the 
priK or a fairly wide range of consumer 
float free—in some cases entirely 
, in ocher cases wiililn upper and lower 

Is fixed by the planners. Mr Sitnin 


does not rule out that one day Russia may 
follow their example (and in July his 
colleague Mr Bachurin, the deputy head 
of the state planning commission, said that 

all types of prices . . . have a right to 
exist in our economy."); But for the time 
being Russia has chosen to sit back and 
watch what happens to the Czech and 
Jugoslav experiments. The planners have 
decided that they cannot yet afford to let 
market forces start nibbling at the edifice 
of central price control. 

So in this field, as in the field of writers' 
freedom, the Russians have now drawn a 
line at which their reformers are required to 
halt. In its less dramatic way, Mr Sitnin's 
article is the equivalent of the trial of 
Sinyavsky and Daniel in February. In the 
experiment in liberalisation they started 
last year, the Russians have given a fair 
degree of freedom to more than 200 fac¬ 
tories producing consumer goods. These 
factories are now encouraged to decide for 
themselves exactly what sort of shoes or 
knitwear or whatever they will produce, 
how much they will pay their workers, and 
even to some extent how they will invest 
their profits. These matters are no longer 
settled by instructions handed down from 
the central planning machine. The extra 
flexibility is a boon; most factories working 
under the new system already show a new 
sparkle. But these factories cannot exploit 
their newly won freedom to the full so long 
as prices go on being fixed up above. The 
incompetent maker of shoddy shoes has less 
incentive to sharpen himself up unless he 
finds the price of his goods falling on the 
market. The efficient producer does not 
reap the full benefit of his efficiency unless 
he can push his prices up to what the 
market will bear. But that means letting an 

autonomous price mechanism '' loose in 
the land. The Russians have gazed at the 
spectre and a marxist shiver has run down 
their spines. 

One sees why. If successful firms arc 
allowed a swig at the pleasures of price- 
freedom, they will soon also demand more 
freedom in planning their investment, 
because they will want to make the most 
advantageous use of their expanding profits. 
They will presumably also start to haggle 
about the prices they pay for their raw 
materials and their capital equipment, 
instead of accepting what Mr Sitnin tells 


them. But th^sc iw^o things—control over 
investment, and ccvntrol over basic prices— 
are the two main levers by which the central 
planners keep the economy under their 
control. They will not want to let go. And 
Russia's leaders, looking nervously at what 
is happening in Jugoslavia this week (see 
page 131), are afraid ihh when a com¬ 
munist party starts to lose its central control 
over the economy it is soon obliged to relax 
its control in political matters as well. 

All of Europe’s communist countries are 
in the same fix. Their economies will never 
catch up with the West unless they abandon 
the emphasis on central direction. But if 
they do that they will be endangering the 
whole state-system bequeathed by Lenin. 
The Russians, that doggedly cauiiofi^ 
people, have decided to tiold their horses 
until they can see the way ahead a bit 
clearer. It is a tribute to Mr Kosygin's 
pragmatism. But it has made his govern¬ 
ment look one of the most static in Eurtipe. 


Reactions to China 


Travellers galore 

Though the communist leaders of eastern 
Europe must be used to living out of their 
suitcases, they are being unusually peripate¬ 
tic just now. During last month Mr 
Brezhnev visited Sofia, Belgrade and 
Hungary, and Herr Ulbricht went to 
Mo.scow and Belgrade. Mr Lenart, the 
Czech prime minister, has just taken a high- 
powered delegation all the way to Hanoi, 
returning by way of Moscow. Mr Comulka 
is also scheduled to take himself and his 
prime minister, Mr Cyrankiewicz, on a trip 
to Moscow. These are only the most dis¬ 
tinguished of the travellers. 

Mr Brezhnev may have his worries about 
what the Jugoslavs are doing to their party, 
and Herr Ulbricht may have a special in¬ 
terest in fanning the anti-Bonn feelings now 
current in Belgrade ; but on the whole the 
party leaders are moved to consult together 
because of their concern about the damage 
the Chinese may do to the communist move¬ 
ment by the Red Guard excesses and by the 
vindictiveness of their attacks on Russia, 
espiccially over Vietnam. On October 2nd 
Pravda reviewed all these comings and 
goings and spoke of the serious concern in 
the socialist countries about events in 
China ; it commented complacently that the 
recent interchange of visits was an important 
contribution to the unity of the communist 
movement. 

The Russians have some grounds for com- 
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France and east Europe 

Just tolerably good friends 
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placency; Peking’s mistakes have done 
Russia a lot of good inside the communist 
movement. It is true that the Rumanians 
remain firmly on the fence ; at the national 
day celebrations in Peking on October ist, 
the Rumanian delegate refused to join the 
walk-out of the Russian representative. Nor, 
apparently, did Mr Brezhnev get much 
change out of President Tito, although the 
Jugoslavs are among the most outspoken 
critics of Peking ; the communiqud issued 
after the Russian leader’s visit to Belgrade 
was significantly terse. But as the Jugo¬ 
slavs are net members of the Russian-led 
alliance, their neutrality can be accepted 
more philosophically than the Rumanians’. 

On the other hand, the Poles, who had 
been hanging back in a rather marked way 
from making any specific condemnation of 
the Chinese, have now made handsome 
amends. An article in Trybuna Ludu on 
September 29th uncompromisingly con¬ 
demned the anti-unity sdssionist political 
line ” of the Chinese party and predicted its 
increasing isolation. Mr Gomulka should 
now be sure of a warm welcome in Moscow. 
The Russians must also be encouraged by 
the joint communique, issued after Mr 
Lenart's visit to Hanoi, with its reference to 
the “paramount necessity” of tightening 
the unity of the communist movement. 

The question now is whether the Russians 
will overplay their hand and, by demanding 
too much from the other communist parties, 
lose all the ground that they have regained. 
On Tuesday Pravda quoted ihe opinion of 
the Sudanese Communist party that condi¬ 
tions were now favourable for holding an 
iiucrnaLional communist meeting. This 
does not necessarily mean that the Russians 
really arc thinking of convening a meeting 
thit would formally condemn the Chinese 
and c\pel them from the movement. They 
have never ceased to hanker after such a 
mectiitg, if only they could be sure of 
sufficicMif support. European support is, at 
best, uncertain ; in Asia, the North 
Koreans, though disenchanted with China, 
on Wednesday remarked pointedly that “ no 
socialist country must be excluded from the 
socialist camp.” 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review 

3^l‘^rrclI SrpubUr 
nf (Smuaug 

Is Genuaiiy such a good market for 
imports after all P This and other 
questions are discussed in our latest 
review, which also gives a number of 
interesting reports on German industry. 

Tlie annual subacriptioii to one Review (4 issuer 
uud an Annual Supplement) ij £10 (US 
Air mail postage extra. Details trom: 

THE ECONOIttlST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St. Jameses Place 
Loudon S W1 HYDe Park 6711 Ext 27 
00 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Murray Hill 7-0850 

Dr. J. Zshocke IFUMA Am Botanischea 
Garten 67 Koln-Riehl Tel: 73 82 28 


FROM OUR EASTgUftOPECORRESPONDENT 

It is almost exactly a year since President 
de Gaulle began wooing eastern Europe. 
He started by sending his foreign minister, 
M. Couve de Murville, on a preliminary 
reconaissance to Moscow. M. Couve’s 
recent visit to Jugoslavia completed an 
energetic five months of probing which 
has taken him to every country in eastern 
Europe, except east Germany and Albania, 
and twice to the Soviet Union, including 
the journey into Siberia with General de 
Gaulle. 

It was, of course, no accident diat 
General de Gaulle’s ^orts to win friends 
in eastern Europe coincided with his 
shuffling-off of Nato commitments. It was 
clear that the general saw himself as the 
ideal honest broker between two worlds, 
the man to bring off another “ peace in our 
time.” Up to a point, he was right and 
his mission was easier by a similarity 
of views over Vietnam at a period when 
criticism of American policy was on the 
increase. 

General de Gaulle’s suavely diplomatic 
plenipotentiary was given the sort of open- 
hearted reception in Warsaw, Prague, Sofia 
and other capitals that is normally reserved 
for statesmen whom the communists 
believe share their own views of world 
affairs. There was also the added factor that 
countries such as Hungary or Czecho¬ 
slovakia which, even in moments of wildest 
chauvinism, do not regard themselves as 
major world powers w'ere flattered at 
finding themselves the focus of attention 
and blandishments from Paris. Or, as 
Magyar Nemzei put it: “When a highly 
developed country of w^orld stature such as 
France concludes agreements with us, that 
means that Hungary has something to offer 
to the international community.” 

It would be churlish to minimise the 
results of M. Couve de Murville's carpet¬ 
bagging or his contribution to that ever- 
recurrent ofi^al objective, “ better under¬ 
standing between peoples.” But if General 
de Gaulle or any champions of his policy 
were expecting startling developments—for 
instance that cast Europeans would follow 
his examjffe and tell the Russians what they 
can do with their mSitary pact, or that 
Poles and Hungarians would demand the 
removal of Russian troops (90,000 and 
45,000 respectively) from their territory— 
then by now they must be disillusioned. 

Nor arc the French visitations likely to 
bring a sudden rush for greater political 
autonomy. Although most cast European 
states have long since ceased to deserve the 
title of “ satellite,” most arc still inextricably 
tied economically to the Soviet Union, their 
principal trading partner and source of raw 
materials, and are comfortably aware which 
side their bread is buttered. If Mr 
Ceausescu, the Rumanian party leader, 
could afford to make louder noises than the 
others it was because Rumania is slightly 


less dependent on Russian raw materials. 
But even Mr Ceausescu, who sparked off 
an outburst of speculation in the West with 
his reference to both Nato and the Warsaw 
Pact as being “anachronistic,” and the 
Bulgarian foreign minister, Mr Ivan Bashev, 
who predicted “fundamental reforms in 
the Warsaw’ Pact if similar changes occur 
within Nato,” dearly have no intention of 
cutting off their membership dues in the 
abrupt gaullist manner. 

It must have been at the time of his June 
visit to Moscow that the Russians finally 
recognised there ooifid be no major 
embracing of General de Gaulle’s slightly 
heady policy of rapprochement unless they 
introduced major changes within their own 
sphere of influence—changes which diey 
are not at present prepar^ to risk. 

There was, throughout, a vast gulf 
between the visionary, head - in - clouds 
approach of the general and the more 
practical activities of his foreign minister. 
General de Gaulle seemed to suffer from 
the delusion that, having made his several 
grand anti-American gestures, he had only 
to beckon and others would follow; that 
he was about to set off a major revolution 
in military and political thinking inside the 
communist camp. He had forgotten one 
major obstacle—his refusal to compromise 
over Germany. Just as he appeared to 
b?lieve that eastern Europe was ripe for 
political compromise, so the communist 
leaders w’cre convinced that General de 
Gaulle, after gaining full marks for opposi- 
to Nato, to giving nuclear arms to west 
Germany, and to the Vietnam war, and 
for supporting recognition of Germany’s 
eastern frontiers as permanent, was in a 
mood to give the German Democratic 
Republic his official blessing. Not so, and 
there were repeated hurt noises when he 
made it quite plain that France would not 
support the communist pre-requisite for 
any settlement of European security ques¬ 
tions or erasing of ideological frontiers— 
full recognition of two German states. 

For this reason also it seems, in retro¬ 
spect, that M. Couve’s emphasis on better 
cultural, technological and trade relations 
was more realistic. Partly as a result of 
his travels, eastern Europe is today crawling 
with French delegations of artists, singers, 
writers, scientists, engineers, musicians and 
theatre groups. A new shot in the arm 
has been given to trade relations; but 
France still lies a very poor fourth as a 
trading partner W’ith the communists behind 
west Germany, Britain and Italy—with 
Japan and Denmark overhauling it in some 
countries. Particularly in the field of 
complete factories—an area W’ith a strong 
appeal to countries that are rapidly turning 
from agriculture to industry as their major 
source of income—France has very few 
successes—apart from the recent Renault 
car plant deal with Rumania—to chalk up 
compared with its competitors. 
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Leading name in your industry too 


Whether you are concerned with paper or some 
other manufacturing process, whetheryou need an 
industrial plant or power for a whole community, 
AEI can meet all your electrical needs from a 
single source. Specialist engineering teams with 
inside knowledge of your industry can put your 
power to work more profitably. Can provide 
every item of electrical equipment you need 


from a turbine to a light switch. Can give you 
complete schemes planned and engineered 
in every detail. This total capability of AEI 
springs from a breadth of resources, a range of 
skills equalled by very few other companies in 
the world. Use the men, the skills and experi-j 
ence which make AEI the leading name in youf 
industry. 


meets ajl 

your electricsl needs 

ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES INTERNATIONAL UMITE0..»33 GROSVENOR PUCE, . LONDON SW1 EN6UN0 

A nftffry of As^odatfid E/iictficaUndustries Lrd 
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Democratic realist or 
Republican dreamer? 

San Ffdndsco 


California, wrote the Berkeley political 
scientist, Dr Eugene Burdick, has always 
attracted restless people.” The restlessness 
of California intrigues political sign-readers 
in the East, but denies them the satisfaction 
of predicting what is going to happen in 
this, the biggest state in the Union. This 
year the contest for the Governorship be¬ 
tween the Democratic incumbent, Mr Pat 
Brown, and the Republican challenger, Mr 
Ronald Reagan, is being watched particu¬ 
larly narrowly from outside the state, for 
special reasons, yet the political trends arc 
as hard to read as ever. 

It was in California, through the primary 
elections of 1964, that Mr Goldwater 
assured himself of the Republican presi¬ 
dential nomination in that year and that 
the hopes of having a moderate Republican 
as candidate were extinguished. The con¬ 
servative wave in Republican politics in 
California has gone on unchecked by Mr 
Goldwatcr’s hopeless defeat. Last June it 
swept Mr Reagan, moderately well-known 
as a screen and television actor but an 
almost unknown quantity as a politician, 
into the Republican nomination for 
Governor with a stunningly high vote in the 
primary election. Nationally, the Icaderless 
Republican party is looking about in des¬ 
peration for new hgureheads and there have 
been suggestions that, should Mr Reagim*s 
luck hold in California, it might look at him. 
In any event, if he succeeded in winning 
back the Governorship from the Democrats 
he would find himself a power at the next 
Renublican National Convention in 1968, 
with the big Californian delegation and a 
number of leaderless ex-Goldwater delega- 
a from other states firmly in his grip. 
« drama is heightened by the sus- 
that California may somehow be in 


the van of a nationwide white reaction 
against Negro pressure for equal rights, 
particularly in housing ; this would be a 
potentially strong, even if negative, political 
force. Governor Brown is identified with 
a fair housing law, the Rumford Act, which 
he helped to pass but which was overturned 
in the elections of 1964 by a popular refer¬ 
endum. By now the referendum vote has 
itself been overturned by a ruling in the 
state courts, but the question whether the 
Act should be applied, or repealed, or 
amended is a live issue. The terrible riots 
in the summer of 1965 in the Watts district 
of Los Angeles augmented the fears of small 
white homeowners of any enforced breach 
in the residential segregation of the races. 
Last week even San Francisco, most grace¬ 
ful and most tolerant of the great cities, met 
its own warning in the form of Negro riots. 

It does not follow, however, that Cali¬ 
fornia can seriously be regarded as a pace 
setter either in the movement for Negro 
rights or in the reaction against iu It is 
true that the immigrants into California con¬ 
tain a fair proportion of white Southerners 
who often bring their hatred and fear of 
Negroes with them, injecting it into the 
bloodstream of a state which, as a vast re¬ 
ception centre for migrants ct every kind, 
traditionally diffuses its intoleiaat impulies 
among many objects. But ^ 

Negroes, with eight per cent of the state’s 
population, arc not even the biggest 
minority, being outnumbered by the Mexi- 
can-Americans. To make a dominant 
political issue' out of the Negro revolt is 
difficult in this state. 

This has been apparent in the spoken 
and unspoken reactions to the Negro dis¬ 
orders in San Francisco last week, the im¬ 
mediate causes of which are discussed else¬ 



where. Naturally it was a shock to San 
Francisco to find that the ugly things that 
happen in benighted distant cities coula « 
happen here, too. Naturally it was at once 
assumed that the riots were a blow to 
Governor Brown and would help Mr 
Reagan. But on reflection it was noticed 
that the San Francisco riots tvere not on 
anything like the level of violence of what 
happened in Los Angeles last year, or even 
of what happens commonly in summer in 
places like Cleveland and New York. What 
the ordinary citizen seems to have seen is 
an emotional, undirected outbreak of dis¬ 
order put down promptly with overwhelm¬ 
ing force. 

Of the two candidates for Governor it is 
naturally Mr Reagan who lays emphasis, as 
Mr Goldwater did in 1964, on the need 
for strong police work. But it was Governor 
Brown who put in the National Guard in no 
time at all and who was photographed 
coping with the trouble. When the two 
candidates appeared on television at the 
weekend it was difficult to tell one from 
the other on the Negro question. It is hard 
to see that these troubles have lost the 
Governor any ground or gained any for 
Mr Reagan. 

What speaks in Mr Reagan’s favour is 
the apparent ripeness of California for a 
television-age type of political campaign 
designed to sell a well-packaged product. 
The state is rich in political chieftains who 
rage and feud against each other—there arc 
Republican leaders against Mr Reagan and 
some notable Democrats against Governor 
Brown—but the distinguishing thing about 
these feudatories is that none of them can 
with certabty deliver any votes, as their 
equivalents can in Massachusetts or Michi¬ 
gan. For reasons embedded in its political 
history California missed the machine age 
in party politics and now seems unlikely 
ever to exp^ence it. 

Where others rely on the sweat and 
disdpline of party workers, California’s 
great contenders hire t£e expert ser¬ 
vices of public relations consultants. 
Increasingly the techniques turn away 
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fraon the formal presentation of views 
in set speedws at meetings and to¬ 
wards the more generalised diffusion of an 
impression of sympathy and acceptability. 
It must be said that, considered as a pack¬ 
aged product, Mr Reagan looks by several 
shades more marketable than Governor 
Brown. Handsome in a rugged way, he is 
a warm, decent man and dMuses charm in 
a manner silently eloquent of small town, 
American virtue. Governor Brown is also 
manifestly a decent man, but his appear¬ 
ance is unromantic. He looks what he is, 
a politician seasoned in government and 
habituated to walk with compromise. He 
has been Governor for eight years and his 
opponents are counting on the electorate 
being tired of him and ready for somebody 
new and, in looks at least, more exciting. 

Governor Brown's managers and sup¬ 
porters evidently share this feeling and their 
campaign puts less emphasis on his virtues 


and qualities than on the dangers inherent 
in Mr Reagan’s right-wing attachments. 
Thus they harp on the theme of Mr 
Reagan’s refusal to repudiate the extremely 
reactionary John Birch society. This is an 
issue very palatable to the Democrats and 
they are making the best of it with broad 
hints that a victory for Mr Reagan would 
mean the onset of Fascist reaction. Most 
probably it would not mean anything of the 
kind. Like many well-meaning but not 
intellectually brilliant Republican conserva¬ 
tives, Mr Reagan was in the habit, until he 
became the candidate, of indulging in crude 
over-simplifications of political issues, re¬ 
flecting the fairly common conviction that 
things would go better in America if only 
the government would not interfere so 
much. Since bis nomination his attitudes 
have become more blurred. 

He has avoided Mr Goldwater’s mistake 
of brushing aside the Republican moderates 


and teektng glory on his own. Moderate 
Republicans who opposed him in the In- 
terra party struggl^ just as they opposed 
Mr Goldwater two years ago, he now 
accepts as allies; be even listens to their 
advice to some extent. The effect may be 
ambiguous to a melancholy degree but it 
probably corresponds more closely to what 
his i^sition would be in office than do the 
pristine simplicities of his earlier small talk 
before the shadow of re^nsihility fell on 
him. As an exampl^ he was goina to be the 
scourge of the University m Cwomia as 
his right-wing friends would have him be. 
But this torch is now dixhmed, on the insist- 
ance of the moderate Republicans; all that 
can now be said is that he is agt^t bad 
language, bad habits and communist agita¬ 
tion among students. 

For once the disunity is more blatant in 
the Democratic than in the Republican 
camp. One of Governor Brown’s Demo- 
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Idle hands 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco’s reputation as a civilised 
and tolerant city has been, to a consider¬ 
able extent, its own undoing. But in 
the days since last week’s riots it has 
shown that it deserves that reputation. 
Even Mr Dick Gregory, the Negro 
comedian who has &en in the forefront 
of so many civil rights demonstrations, 
has congratulated the city on its deter¬ 
mination to solve the problems which 
caused the outbreak. Mr Shelley, the 
Mayor, told the community bluntly that 
the tragedy was that Negro San Fran¬ 
ciscans did not enjoy the equal rights 
that they should. Courageously, for he 
rose from the ranks of labour, he attached 
as much blame to the medieval attitudes 
of some trade unions as to the archaic 
practices of some employers. The busi¬ 
ness community is now busy lining up 
the 2.000 jobs for Negroes which it bps 
promised to provide immediately. 

What especially pleased Mr Gregory 
was that San Francisco regarded the 
.shooting of the 16-year-old Negro boy 
by a police officer as a tragedy of bad 
judgment; that the city reported all the 
facts honestly and promptly, including 
the shooung of seven other Negroes by 
the police; and that it was able to trust 
young people from Hunters Point, the 
slum near the shipyards where the trouble 
started, to take over much of the patrol¬ 
ling from the police and National Guard 
once the worst was over. 

San Francisco’s good record in race 
relations was, however, precisely what led 
to the city’s being short-changed in funds 
for training the unemployed. The city’s 
five per cent rate of unemployment is 
above the national average and, for its 
80,000 Negroes, the rate rises to 10 per 
cent, more for young people. There is 
little heavy industry. Yet, less than a 
week before the riot broke out, San 
Francisco had been told that its money for 
training -and retrainii^ the unemployed 
had been cut in half. The state, informed 
that it was losing $6 million a year in the 
funds which it receives under the federal 


Manpower Development and Training 
Act, had decided to concentrate most of 
what was left on the obvious trouble- 
spots: Los Angeles (which contains Watts) 
and Oakland, where riots have long been 
predicted. Even in these two cities, the 
number of trainees in “ skills centres ” is 
being reduced from 9,380 to 6,300. 

In the state as a whole, 35AX> people 
have passed through such centres and 70 
per cent of them have found jobs. 
Encouraged by this, the state asked that 
federal funds for the scheme should be 
tripled. But the war against poverty can¬ 
not be speeded up as it should be while 
demands from the other battle-front, in 
Vietnam, continue to grow. Mr Shelley, 
after a close look at the riots, at some risk 
to his own safety, wired a desperate appeal 
to Washington for more job-training 
money “in the name of God and all 
human decency.” This is being con¬ 
sidered with all possible speed. 

Another blow to the hopes of San 
Francisco’s poor was the warning, also 
just before the riots, that California 
seemed certain to suffer severe cuts in 
federal funds for its “ community action ” 
programmes, the very ones which allow 
the poor to take part in shaping policy. 
The authorisation for the whole war on 
poverty which Congress has just passed 
gives the President all the money he 
requested (no more, however, than was 
authorised last year). But the House of 
Representathret laid down exactly what 
can be spent on each programme and the 


unpopular mixture known as community 
action suffered, as did the residential Job 
Corps centres for preparing young people 
for work. The money saved is destined 
for pre-school training and the non- 
rcsidential Neighbourhood Youth Corps. 
Unless the Senate version prevails, the 
money which the Office of Economic 
Opportunity can spend where it decides 
the need is greatest will be reduced 
sharply. 

There is one bright spot in the Hou^ 
BiU: a new provision for 30,000 “public 
service” jobs, which could be filled by 
unskilled young people. But this is only 
a drop in the ocean ; Governor Brown of 
California has been seeking federal money 
for 50,000 such jobs for his atate. The 
paradox, as he says, is that there are 40^000 
jolM going unfill^ in the state: 

But these young people arc not equipped 
to handle them. They have to learn their 
ABCs and how to deal with the complex¬ 
ities of modern industry. It’s going to take 
years. 

It it also going to take a great deal of 
money to bring the “hard-core” unem¬ 
ployed up to the standards now required 
for jobs. They have to be taught to read 
and wrhe and they must be given the 
most elementary instructions about atti¬ 
tudes, work habits and responsibilities. In 
California each trainee is paid $55 a week, 
the state’s level of unemployment benefit. 
Government-subsidised training on-the- 
job is much cheaper. But it is far more 
restricted and does not tackle either 
illiteracy or faulty attitudes toward work. 
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cratic enemies, the Speaker of the State 
Assembly, Mr Unruh, has sheathed his 
knife for the present but is giving a barely 
visible amount of help. Another, the right- 
wing Mayor Yorty of Los Angeles, will soon 
be off for Japan with the city’s famous base¬ 
ball team ahd will not be back until the elec¬ 
tion is over. Governor Brown h also fiercely 
attadwd from the left a$ indifferent or aloof 
towards the social and racial problems of 
the towns and still more as a supporter of 
President Johnson’s policy in Vietnam. A 
coalition of left-wing Democrats and others 
has been holding a series of con¬ 
ference to persuade voters to stay 
away from the polls—advice which, if 
listened to, can only help Mr Reagan. 

Mr Brown and his supporters have to put 
up with this, well knowing that if they went 
any distance to meet it they would risk 
losing mm votes in the centre than they 
would gain on the left. All the same, they 
would gladly be spared too close identifica¬ 
tion with President Johnson, whose popu¬ 
larity is low in the West: “ he satisfies 
nothing in the human spirit,” remarked 
one of the Governor’s supporters. 
Kennedys arc another matter. Senator 
Edward Kennedy has been in California, 
Senator Robert Kennedy is to come: here 
is a name that stirs the Democrats, nowa¬ 
days, more than ever. 

The innocence of Mr Reagan does satisfy 
sometbine in the spirit: no doubt about 
that. What may be doubted is whether it 
will stand up, in the dreary campaign grind 
from now to November 8th, to the other 
inner voice that doubts whether the days 
of innocence can any longer be recovered. 
Governor Brown, the politician whose 

image ” is tired, is defended in his own 
party as a man ‘who has been a good 
Governor for a long time and attacked in 
his own party as a man who has made coo 
many compromises to be a leader. But the 
problems of governing California arc such 
that it seems amazing that the place con¬ 
tinues to function at all. 

One initial surprise is the importance 
attached to conservation as an issue in state 
politics. This reflects the hectic pace of 
the growth of population, of immigration, 
building, development and change. The 
new arrivals exp^t, and usually get, hous¬ 
ing, water, light and power, roads, hospitals, 
schools and universities, well-paid employ¬ 
ment. Naturally they also want an undam¬ 
aged environment and a life free from 
tension or disharmony: these they do not 
get. Understandably the tension and the 
disharmony provoke a reaction in favour of 
a world with fewer people in it, where 
simple, mainly small communities can regu¬ 
late their own affairs with less interference, 
less taxation. 

Mr Reagan’s autobiography sets out his 
attachment to this dream and the speech 
appended to it in the paperback edition now 
circulating is a plea against the growth of 
government. Many voters feel the impulse 
to respond to such a plea. Their voices 
carried Mr Reagan into the nomination. 
Only three weeks ago he was still leading 
Governor Brown by a substantial margin. 

is probably still in the lead^tHough more- 


narrowly, today. Should Mr Reagan win 
on November 8th he is unlikely to turn out 
10 be the national political leader that the 
Republican party is looking for ; on the^ 
other hand, as Governor he would not be 
the Fascist reactionary whom his opponents 
like to represent, but a man who would 
conscientiously strive to grasp the complex 
tasks of government, however much he has 
denied their existence. But as the battle 
goes on the voters will see Mr Reagan cam¬ 
paigning and Governor Brown governing. 
It is too early, and would be foolhardy, to 
guess now who is going to win. Your 
correspondent may as well be foolhardy. 
His guess is that in spite of present appear¬ 
ances it will be the old pro, Governor 
Brown, for a third humdrum but capable 
term. 


Nato in the picture 


Over thirty Senators from both parties, 
about a third of the total, have now signed 
the resolution, put forward by Mr Mans¬ 
field, the leader of the Democratic majority, 
recommending a “ substantial reduction ” 
in the number of American servicemen 
stationed in Europe. The critics of the 
resolution, led by the Republican Senator 
Kuchel, feel that it adds a dangerous con¬ 
fusion to the international scene by suggest¬ 
ing that the United States may no longer 
regard troops as the first line of defence in 
Europe but may now intend to meet any 
attack, or threat of an attack, with a 
** nuclear response.” 

The resolution docs, however, express a 
widespread feeling that the whole American 
position in Europe needs to be reconsidered 
in the light of the improved economic and 
political situation there since the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation was set up, 
of the strains now evident in that alliance 
and of the demands on the United States of 
the war in Vietnam. Moreover, the war 
is leaving the President and his leading 
officials with little time for Europe ; the 
resolution is also intended to force Mr 
Johnson to pay more attention to that 
continent. 

During the last two weeks he has in fact 
been doing so, with visits from the German 
Chancellor, the French Foreign Minister 
and soon the British Foreign Secretary. 
Although nothing seems to have come of 
the President’s meeting with M. Couve de 
Murvilie, the emphasis put by both sides 
on the friendliness of the talks is encourag¬ 
ing. Contact has at least been resumed. To 
strengthen contact with the Russians is also 
why talks have been reopened on the 
establishment of a commercial air service 
between New York and Moscow, a project 
which was abandoned at the last moment 
at the time of the Berlin crisis five years 
ago. The Russians arc being friendly, too ; 
they have released the Peace Corps worker 
who strayed over the frontier recently. 

What has really taken the wind out of 
Senator Mansfield’s resolution^ however, is 


the bargain struck with the German 
Chancellor and, for that matter, with the 
British government also, a bargain forced 
on all three countries by the economic 
pressures of defence costs in Europe. In 
an effort to find some agreed way of reduc¬ 
ing these, a “ searching reappraisal ” of 
Nato’s needs and commitments is to begin 
shortly. Meanwhile, just to show that the 
organisation is still functioning and can go 
on doing so without the French—but not 
without the Americans—the United States 
has proposed that with its help Naro should 
set up its own system of military communi¬ 
cation by satellite. 


Georgia turns back 

The southern counter-revolution against 
increased federal insistence on Negro rights 
gathered strength last week when Georgia 
joined it. Once the Democrats of the Deep 
South’s most progressive state had nomin¬ 
ated Mr Lester Maddox for Governor, they 
made almost certain that for four years 
Georgia would have a segregationist in the 
Governor’s chair, whatever his party label. 
The Republican candidate, Mr Calloway, 
is more sophisticated than Mr Maddox but 
he is also determined to resist the-federal 
laws and regulations which forbid racial 
discrimination in tax-supported schools and 
hospitals that receive federal support. 

Mr Maddox is the man who distributed 
axe handles to whites to keep Negroes out 
of his restaurant and who shut it rather 
than comply with the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
His victory was almost totally unexpected. 
The favourite was Mr Ellis Arnall, a liberal 
and a former Governor who had come first, 
out of a field of six, in the DcmiKTatic 
primary in mid-September. Bur in the 
“ run-off ” required because he did not win 
a majority, Mr Arnall proved vulnerable as 
a supporter of the Administration’s policies. 

But a surge of racist feeling was not 
solely responsible for Mr Arnall's defeat. 
In Georgia there is nothing to prevent 
Republicans from voting in a Democratic 
primary and some of those who voted rolled 
up in cars bearing Calloway stickers. They 
reasoned that Mr Maddox would be easier 
to defeat than Mr Arnall. Now they are 
not so sure. 

Whatever the cause, the result leaves 
Georgia’s Democrats in turmoil. It has 
already forced Mr Charles Weltner, the 
only one of the state’s Representatives to 
vote for this year’s civil rightt Bill, to resign 
his nomination. He had taken the party’s 
pledge to support all its candidates and he 
cannot stomach Mr Maddox. A campaign 
has started to write in Mr Arnall’s name 
but this is likely to benefit Mr Calloway 
unless it deprives all the candidates of a 
dear majority and hands the decision to the 
State Legislature. 

Georgia is only the latest southern state 
where Democrats have nominated segre¬ 
gationists. In a Louisiana constituency 
where feders^l voting registrars had been at 
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Balkan Sobranie Turkish (1879) 


Egyptian No. 7 (1920) 



Black Bussian (1925) 


Iiui)eriiil Bussian* (1927) 


Virginia No. 40 (1930) 


Cocktail Virginia (1952) 


Continental Eilter (1964) 


Virginia Eilter (1965) 


Some family affairs 


C’jHai'c'lh's unique ami Imlivulnal; cigarettoK ^\it]i tlie rhivour of luro 
tobji(*( (»s - tills lias b('en tlio family affair of I lie House of Sobranie 
since 1879. Then, the leisured clubmen of SI. James’s, ulio pursued 
disoriiiiinaMon as a full-time occupalion, disc()^ ered in the new House 
of Sobranie a luanufactiirer of a unique ran«e of cigaretles which 
Satisfied them completely. Todai the House of Sobranie, still 
l>ersontilIy direglod by the same founder family, coiiliuuus to proWde « 
wide range of cigarettes with that elusive quality, cbanieter. Each 
Sobranie Cigarette is nmdo now as ihen with the same individual care, Available at boitev tobacconists throughout the world 
liich is why Sobranie retain tliat distinctive appeal wliich lias nuulo 
lliem family affairs to appreciative smokers in suocessi\e generations, ♦impi iiul lUissiun 



The Military C-130 Hercules 
can fulfill a broad range of missions 
—-from dramatic in-flight rescue 
pickup fo troop support, in and 
out of the most inaccessible areas. 


In Latin America, a Hercules 
made air history by climbing 23,500 
feet over the Andes to make 
Ibe first landing of its kind on the 
short and narrow jungle strip at 
Rodriguez dc Mendoza in 
Peru. In its out-size cargo hold: 
two large bulldozers and a heavy 
compressor. Forming a cargo 
or personnel airbridge to remote 
areas is just part of the 
Hercules story. 


The C-130 Hercules, unmatched 
in versatility and economy^ 
is jiisf one of a famijy of famous 
airliffers designed and developed 
by Lockheed-Georgia. Others 
are the utility personnel/caigo 
C-140 JetStar transport; today's 
largest operational military 
cargo fanjet, the C-141 StarLifter; 
and tomorrow's giant C-5A, the 
largest plane in the world. 

LOCKHEED 
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work, a veteran Congressman and racial 
moderate^ Mr Mprrison, went down to 
defeat, joining moderates in Arkansas, 
Maryland and Alabama. For Republicans 
who hope to win back Negro voters, these 
are happy days. But the happiest man is 
Governor Wallace of Alabama, who plans 
to lead a white man's third party in the 
1968 presidential elections. 

Congress wavers 

A southern offensive has also been launched 
in Congress to weaken the enforcement of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Standards to 
measure compliance by hospitals and 
schools, known as guidelines," are issued 
by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. In the schools full compliance 
overnight is not required of the South, only 
steady progress, but hospitals are given less 
leeway. To the indignation of liberals the 
Senate Appropriations Committee’s report 
on HEW's big money Bill contained an 
attack on the legality of the guidelines ; 
the department was accused of harassing 
administrators who were doing their best to 
comply. An effort by Senator Javits of New 
York to show that the Senate as a whole did 
not share this view was defeated ; Republi¬ 
cans joined southern Democrats to uphold 
the powerful Appropriations Committee. 

Even the leader of the Democratic 
maioriiy. Senator Mansfield of Montana, 
said that he believed that HEW was going 
too fast, although he insisted later that he 
was talking about hospitals, not schools, 
where more, not less, speed was needed. 
The mingling of white and Negro patients 
in the same ward is a sore point ; on the 
floor the Bill was amended to forbid HEW 
from cutting off money from hospitals 
which segregate patients when medical 
authorities certify that this is for their 
physical and mental well-being. In fact 
such segregation is already permitted. 

In the House of Representatives the 
Southerners have been pressing for an in¬ 
vestigation of the educational guidelines by 
the Rules Committee, whose chairman is 
still Mr Smith, an upholder of racial 
segregation from Virginia. Mr Celler of 
New York has succeeded in postponing this 
inquiry until after the election and in cap¬ 
turing it for his Judiciary Committee, a 
very different kettle of Congressmen, 
although only by agreeing to have the panel 
headed by a South Carolinian, Mr Ashmore. 
But this week the embattled Commis¬ 
sioner of Education showed signs of giving 
ground. 

These man(euvrings over the cnforccmciu 
of law's already on the statute books reflect 
the hardening of public opinion after a 
summer of riots and exposure to extremist 
Negro slogans. A recent Gallup poll 
showed that 52 per cent of those questioned 
—and 58 per cent of the whites—thought 
Chat the Administration was pressing 
forward too fast on Negro rights. Looking 
at his native state of Georgia and at 
Congress, Dr King, the Nepo leader, secs 

desolate days ahead" bemre the march 
towards equal rights regains its momentum. 


Not so capital abroad 

Ac first sight the latest survey of American when allowance is made for special tram* 
capital spending abroad looks like a actkms; such investment now oompritea 
shocker as far as its impact on the balance about 90 per cent of all private capital 
of international payments is • concerned, going overseas. Outflows to Europe have 
At second sight it looks rather encouraging held almost steady* although this is the 
from that point of view. But at third centre of the increased expenditure. This 
sight, shadowed by the tone of some of the is proof of the efforts which American 
remarks made by the Secretary of the companies have been making, at the 
Treasury, Mr Fowler, to the world’s request of the government, to find foreign 
bankers in Washington last week, it again sources of funds in order to mitigate £e 
looks ominous. impact on the balance of payments of their 

What the survey shows is that total operations abroad, 
spending on new plant and equipment in Details of how this voluntary pro- 
foreign countries by American firms this gramme of restraint is working were given 
year is expected to be $9.2 billion, an last Saturday by Dr Shaw, the Assistant 
extraordinary 20 per cent higher than in Secretary of Commerce for Economic 
1965, and that outlays in 1967 are also Affairs. He said that co-operating firms 
expected to be just about as high. Petro> seemed to be reducing their capital out- 
Icum companies are spending, and are flows this year by rather more than they 
planning to spend, more abroad than at had projected and that they were definitely 
any time since the record (post-Suez borrowing abroad at a faster rate than had 
crisis) year of 1957 and the booming been forecast. Thus it seems certain that 
demand for minerals is bringing heavy for the year as a whole these companies 
investments by mining intere.sts, espec- will do as much as they have promised to 
ially in Australia. The charts show what reduce the deficit in intemationaJ 
manufacturing companies, which are now payments. 

responsible for over 50 per cent of total Unfortunately, however, they have not 
new investment overseas, are planning to been able to promise to help as much as 
do; their foreign spending accounts for (hey did last year, except where their 
nearly 23 per cent of their proposed capital exports are concerned. And unfortu- 
expenditures this year, rather surprising nately the gain in exports is being more 
now that the return on such investment than offset by increased imports. On top 
IS no longer as high as that on domestic of that comes the drain on foreign 
outlays. exchange of the war in Vietnam. As a 

The encouraging aspect of the figures is result little if any improvement in the 
that so little of this additional spending total deficit on the balance of payments 
is to be financed by funds coming directly is expected this year. So it is not surpris- 
from the United States. The annual rate ing that Mr Fowler’s hints last week have 
of outflow for direct investment abroad in been taken to mean that more drastic 
the first half of this year was only $2.7 controls on direct investment abroad are 
billion, compared with $3.1 billion in 1965, being considered. 


Capital Expenditure Abroad by Manufacturing Companies 

/ projected ^ — 5 




What do Manufacturing How Much is Borrowed Abroad 7 



Source :—Survey of Current Business, September, 1966. 
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T ruth, economy-size 

Succumbing to the plaintive cries of food 
roaniifactartrs, the House of Repmaema- 
tives has passed a *^i!hnh-in-packagi^^* 
BiH that is just a shadow of what it mmt 
bav< been. It provides, broadly speaking, 
for truth in labelling ratter than In packag¬ 
ing. But earlier this year tte Senate parsed 
a stiff version of tte same l^slation, five 
years in tte making, which gives tte federal 
government power to set standard sizes for 
the boxes in which food may be sold. It 
is still possible that some of the Senate's 
toughness may find its way into the final 
Bill and, if it does not, the Senate may 
decide that it is better to wait yet another 
year for an acceptable measufe. (A con¬ 
ference committee from the House and the 
Senate will try to iron out the differences 
between the two Bills.) 

M very least, however, the Bill (if it 
is agreed at all) will bring an end to the 
iufflbo quart " and giant economy size " 
labels that bewilder the housewife in the 
supermarket. The federal government will 
have the power to insist that the contents 
of all pactets be expressed in ounces (if they 
are less than four pounds or one gallon) to 
make comparisons of price easier. It will 
also be able to insist that boxes be filled to 
the top. The House's leniency to the in¬ 
dustry appeared in its refusal to allow tte 
goyernment to set standard sizes for food 
packets—two ounces, one pound and so 
forth—similar to the standard sized bottles 
in which it insists that all different brands 
of spirits be sold. The Administration is 
strongly committed to the Bill but, unless it 
is prepared ‘to throw its weight behind the 
Senate's version, it looks as if the food 
processors will succeed where the car manu¬ 
facturers failed: certainly they have per¬ 
suaded the House of Representatives that 
the public will be best served if the industry 
polices itself. 


the advent of evening matches or with the 
day the Po^ger^ left Brooklyn; or was it 
with Ihe expansibh of the two leagues tp 
ten teams each and to tte Pacific G)as^ 
forcing'ball-players into constant commut¬ 
ing on the jet aircraft that so many of them 
dread ? Or perhaps it began with 
television ? 

The trouble with basebaU, as television 
demonstrates rdentlcssly, is that k is a slow- 
paced game—pitcher confers with catcher 
and the next batter approaches home plate. 
Moreover, there are too many games—each 
team plays about 162 in the formal season 
—and too many losers with ten mams in a 
league ; by mid-summer half of them have 
lost hope of the championship and yet they 
must slog on, before smaller and smaller 
crowds, until October. 

In professional football, by contrast, 
excitement never slackens. The season is 
short—^fifteen weeks and the teams play 
about once a week. Moreover, football was 
made for television; the play is close and 
fast (although soccer fans will not agree with 
this). The 1966 season has just begun, 
but sales of tickets are already 20 per cent 
ahead of those of last year and the com¬ 
mercial advertisers arc falling over them¬ 
selves to pay as much as $115,000 for a 
minute of time during the television broad¬ 
casts before an audience estimated to be 
wdl-cducatcd, prosperous and largely male. 

True CO its reputation as a growth 
industry, professional football has been 
shrewd about its future. This summer the 
two rival leagues agreed to merge, putting 
an end to the financially suicidal competitive 
bidding for college football stars ; some 
men received $500,000 just for signing 9 
contract. All football needs to take over 
the title of ** national pastime " is for Con¬ 
gress to give it the same exemption from 
anti-trust prosecution that teseball enjoys. 

Transport's start 


Passe pastime? 

Thw opeiung of the World Series, the 
annual dimax of America's professional 
baseball season, is a good time for assessing 
whether or not the ** natkmal pastime," as 
the sport was dubbed by the Supreme Court 
in 1922, when it was made immune to 
prosecution under the anti-trust laws, is 
senescent. This view will not be shared in 
Baltimore or Los Angeles, where this year 
^he local teams have won the American and 
National League championships respec¬ 
tively. But in New York the portents of 
decay are too obvious to deny: there the 
mighty Yankees, habitual world champions 
(the title given to the winner of the World 
Scries of matches between the victors in the 
two leagues), have landed in last plac); in the 
AL for the first time in 54 years. 

Tte suspkioii is that the public may now 
love football more than baseball. The only 
Interesting argument left concerns wten 
K^bairs decline begatf: perhaps witfi the 
flteck Sox Scandal m 1919; perhaps with 


A twelfth government department seems 
assured now that both the Senate and the 
House of Repre^ntatives have passed 
legislation to bring most fomis craofipQtt 
Uflder one roof. It will £e a big department, 
with ioo,ofX) employees and some $6 
million a year to spend. But tte interests 
affected have been so alarmed lest their 
concerns be lost sight of in this new bureau¬ 
cratic maze that the new Secretary will 
have little power, at least to b^gift With. 

President Johnson's aim was to co¬ 
ordinate government policies and spending 
on all forms of transport in order to give 
America the safest and most efficient net¬ 
work possible. But he himself decided to 
leave with existing agencies the vital power 
to regulate rates; for the time being control 
over commuter transport is also being left 
with the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

Congress' has retreated further under 
heavy pressure from lobbyists, both from 
the trade unions and management. Ship¬ 
ping may have b»m allowed to esca^ 
entirely. Tte House of Representatives 
refused-to transfer 10 tte new department 


the functions of the Maritime Administra¬ 
tion, even though this meant leaving it in 
the Department of Commerce instead d 
making it an independent agdicy as die 
shipping interests had hoped. Th^ Senate 
put shipping in the new department, but 
mt^ the indnstry very nearly autonomous, 
with power over subsidies for ships given 
to a new board. 

The other big dispute has been over the 
Secretary’s authority and in particular oyer 
his right to, set up stanefards for dk- 
tribudng subsidies and other forms of 
financial aid. The House took this away 
entirdy, while tte Senate insisted that the 
standard should be subject to congressional 
review, a certain guarantee that the pres¬ 
sures of the past months ^vill be perpetu¬ 
ated. But the Senate has also weakened the 
Secretary; it has assigned authority to the 
four administrators under him—one for 
each form of transport—instead of 
empowering the Secretary to delegate 
power as he sees fit. Both Bills split up 
safety among the four administrators. It 
is unlikely that a strong department or 
Secretary will emerge from this clash of 
weaknesses. The most that can be said 
that a start has been made toward a unified 
policy for transport. 


Shorter notes 

Mr Jack Ruby, convicted for the murder 
of President Kennedy’s suspected assassin, 
is to have a new trial. The Texas Court of 
Criminal Appeals has reversed his con¬ 
viction on the grounds that police officers 
should not have been allowed to testify that 
Mr Ruby had told them that he had pre¬ 
meditated killing Lee Harvey Oswald. The 
court also held that Mr Ruby’s original pica 
not to be tried in Dallas (because the city 
felt itself to be on trial) should have been 
upheld. His new trial will be scheduled in 
some other county in Texas. It is possible 
that, if he is tried on a lesser charge (such 
as murder without malice), as now seems 
likely, he might .soon be a free man, as be 
has already spent three years behind bars. 

The new television season which began 
this autumn will put more non-white faces 
than ever before on American screens, 
^at is most satisfying to those who have 
worried about the all-wnitc image presented 
in the past is that the parts now given to 
Negro. Indian or Oriental actors might just 
as well be given to whites. Negroes are now 
seen to live in “ Peyton Place," find jobs 
as policemen and eves appear as faces in the 
crowd. So far, however, the comedy pro¬ 
grammes have tended to remain for whites 
only and an effort to produce a series revolv¬ 
ing around a Negro family failed. 


In 1965 the United States government 
and Am^can voluntary agencies provided 
emergen^ assistance valued at nearly $63 
million, almost three times as much as in 
1964, for 47 disasters in 37 countries. Aid 
for dvilfam victims of the civil war in the 
Domihicah Republic came to $14.4 million. 
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Take a dose look it 

The Chase Manhattan Trust Corporation, Lttf^ 
in Nassau, Bahamas, for trust services 
throughout the world. 


country 

With a network of 387 local offices throughout the 
British Isles, the General Accident Group provides 
a first class local service. This is the kind of helpful. 


personal service people appreciate. Close at hand— 
whercvetyou need it. Available always—to brokers. 


agents and policyholders alike. 


Size, experience and world-wide operation qualify us ad« 
mirably to serve you as Trustee. Custodian for Securities, 
Investment Advisor, Executor, Agent for Bahamian Cor¬ 
porations, or to provide you with any other trust or fiduci¬ 
ary service. For complete details write now to Post Office 
Box 1543, Nassau, Bahamas. 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN TRUST CQRP., LTD. 

NASSAU. BAHAMAS 

O 


'Genei^h 

GiNERAl ACCIDENT FIRE AMO LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD 

Htsd Offin: GMatal BuiMftat, Pfrth. Scotland 
Ctnal London Oflica: Gaooral Buildinfs. Aldwych. WC2 

ROAD TRANSPORT R GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 

SCOTTISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 

THE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

THE ENGLISH INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
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"^This bird, normally a stranger to London, was 
recently seen walking down the Strand. 


Something’s changed. 

The air. And not only the puffin has noticed It: guillemots, spotted Hycalchcrs and 
many other birds that never went near London in the bad old days are now happily living and 
breeding there. 

Not for nothing did London become known colloquially as “The Smoke.” Before the 
Clean Air Act of 1956. millions of homes and factories were pouring smoke into the air and, 
under certain atmospheric conditions, creating the dreaded killer, smog. 

Happily, things have changed. And the greatly increased use of High Speed Gas, in 
home and industry, has helped to change them, because gas produces no smoke at all. Not 
only that, hut ifs adaptable, flexible and instantly controllable. So High Speed Gas users are 
not only helping to keep the city's air pure to breathe, they’re doing themselves a good turn, 
too. And the gas industry is constantly exploring new ways to ensure that gas not only meets 
the country's growing heat requirements, but helps to keep the countryside beautiful and the 
air clean and healthy, l-or people and puffins. 

column: The Sunday Times, 22nd May, 1966, 

In today’s high speed world ... the gas industry thinks of tomorrow 
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BRITAIN 


In Labour at Brighton 


FRO^^ OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 


On a grey Monday morning of scudding 
rain Labour’s conference opened in the 
hastily^hnished Top Rank Entertainments 
Centre. But it seemed as if everything was 
happening, and was destined to happen, 
outside the conference hati. The delegates, 
uneasily, opened their newspapers on head¬ 
lines of the Prime Minister shouted down 
by Vietnam cranks in Dorset Gardens 
Methodist church ; of the Cabinet poised to 
make the prices and incomes freeze com¬ 
pulsory ; of the special train that was at that 
very moment bearing 500 angry motor 
workers from Birmingham to Brighton 
promenade. « 

The motor workers had let it be known 
that they meant to force their way into the 
conference. The party’s own security on 
the hairs entrances was outdone only by 
the determination of the Brighton Constabu- 
)ar>^ its pride cut to the quick by Sunday’s 
scenes, that no potential or conceivable 
desperado should get to see the Prime 
Minister, let alone molest him. Mr Wilson 
seemed enveloped by his own burly 
personal detectives, the chief of Brighton's 
CID and most of the able-bodied policemen 
in West Sussex. All this depressed the 
conference; did Mr Wilson’s Sergeant 
Kelly (that amiaUe man) really have to sit 
among loyal delegates ? 

And the conference was given little 
enough to cheer it up. For one thing, this 
year's chainnan, Mr Walter Padley (of the 
shopworkers’ union—and the Foreign 
Office), had lost his audience a month before 
at the Trades Union Congress and was 
clearly never going to get it back now. For 
another, Mr Gwyn Williams shows little 
evidence of the honest gusto which his 
predecessor as the chief fixer of awkward 
resolutions, Mr Harry Crane, used to bring 
to the axing and compositing of trade union 
and constituency pit^ views. There was 
much of the pam secretary, Mr ^Len 
Williams—too much; when will Ubour 
stop pretending that nothing abotit its 
arrangements can be improved beyond what 
Ketr Hardie knew ? So the ball, was re- 
Beved to team from Miss Jenny'Lee that 
theirs was still a^ united party on die com¬ 
prehensive (hjtfSpte in education. This, 
rather than gcti^ arguBOat, persuaded 
them to hold thdr biu on sum matters 
as oompeOuig local authorities to go com¬ 


prehensive now, and actually integrating the 
independent schools. 

By now the hall knew that the motor 
workers were marching down West Street, 
a bagpiper at their head. Mr Wilson 
hurriedly left the platform. Mr Callaghan 
sat rueful, maybe contemplating what a 
scragging might be like. But the Birming¬ 
ham men were docile enough. The police 
drew them up, their backs to the sea, a 
good road’s width from their rulers. Their 
banners waved, augmented by others from 
London and Oxford, and hoarse shouts 
arose above the traffic. Mr Cousins crossed 
the road, and an effort was made to rabe 
him shoulder high. Other Midland MPs, 
among them Mr Andrew Faulds and Me 
Donald Chapman, also went over ; others 
again vanished anonymously towards lunch. 

The early afternoon brought a powerfully 
competent speech by Mrs Castle on trans¬ 
port. No one, she declared, had yet 
said Castle must go; but outside the Grand 
the motor workers were announcing that 
Wilson should. They wished even greater 
pains upon Mr Gunter—a rope round the 
neck. The Prime Minister, apparently 
piqued by the murmuring about hb police¬ 
men, put on his raincoat and descended 
the steps of the Grand under Sergeant 
Kelly’s watchful eye. He got a bad recep¬ 
tion, and although he borrowed a loud 
bailer to invite ffie leaders in for a talk, 
he wa$ whiter faced as he turned away. 

But be had taken the public relations 
trick. The car men wbbked up a spon¬ 
taneous delegation,” which spontaneously 
included the genial Mr Dick Etheridge. He 
is convenor of shop stewards at Austin’s 
Loogbridge works, ami a member of the 
Communist party executive. He eventually 
re-emerged to admit that Mr Wilson had 
given nothing away. Still, it had been 
worth the journey just to meet the top 
man.” The Birmingham protest quietly 
packed it in. 

More able and diligent hands in the 
Transport and General Workers* Union 
wert now drafting an emergency itnblutkm 
for Wednesday, seeking to tndte slmt-tmie 
workhig a respecti^ Sodafist,. pmetioc 
again. Meanwhl le,faibBcaiifaMiBelf, 
the minister ti Mr to 

get into the agibtwiMten* 
omt pdScf, viC ne pieiliMW poetimiicir- 



Worried, Mr WUson, Mr GttiUer 



Worried, Mr Nicholas, Mr Cousins 


general, Mr Wedgwood Benn, had to 
answer on the telecommunications industry. 
The party seemed unnecessarily determined 
CO get its most boring day in first. 

lliat evening no one in Brighton re¬ 
motely imagined that the Government 
would lose control of the conference. Even 
so, they muttered, Harold would have^ a 
tough job in the morning. Teams of script 
writers were said to be still going over bis 
speech ; Mr Wilson himself did not get 
to bed until 5 ajn. But by 9.45 ajn. the 
conference had good news for the Govern¬ 
ment. There were no shocks at all in the 
elections for the national executive. Mr 
Qive Jenkins had got the transport union 
vote, but this was nothinz like enough to 
get him elected in the trade union section. 
Mrs Eirenc White bad lost the Cousins 
suffrage, but was still safely ahead of her 
nearest left-wing rival, Mrs Lena Jeper. 
While the constituency parties had ^ined 
a very few votes, from members of the 
cabinet this was not at all significant. In¬ 
deed, the rewards for the non-cabinet Left 
were arbitrarily distributed. Mr Tom 
Driberg, after one of his less active years, 
jumped to second in popularity after Mrs 
Castle. Mr Mikardo, who had worked hard 
to nationalise the docks, was left at the 
bouom. 

This meant one thing: the psmy’s disci¬ 
pline was not breaking.. Ministers, im¬ 
pressed and sdf-congntulatoi^, even began 
to calk of the desirability oT two of them 
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dropping out ” at their own wish ” next 
year. But which two ? The idea might 
lose its attraction later on, particularly if 
there Were not going to be jobs for all of 
them in the Government. 

On Tuesday morning it was the Prime 
Minister’s sp<^h (see page 125) and, 
though the conference appeared cautiously 
convinced of what he had to say, enthusiasm 
was somewhat muted. Whether it was the 
sound-absorbing roof of the conference hall, 
or whether the applause was really less than 
usual, it was not precisely a great amen 
that rang out as he came to his peroration 
with a prayer composed by the Methodist 
Lord ^per. As one delegate put it, 
“ economic forces have combined to retard 
progress.” These malign agencies put a 
damper on the session. 

In the afternoon cheerfulness was re¬ 
stored with some rousing discussion about 
the free distribution of contraceptives under 
the national health service. It was a pleasant 
free for all with provocative undertones 
and very much in the best traditions of 
the Labour party. Miss Alice Bacon advised 
the acceptance of the motion and it was 
carried with acclamation. The direct elec¬ 
tion of regional hospital committees and the 
abohtion of ” pay b^s ” were less fortunate, 
and the motions recommending them were 
remitted to the executive. The final discus¬ 
sion of the day saw Mr Anthony Greenwood 
dreeing his new weird as minister of housing 
and not dreeing it any too successfully. 
The malaise apparent during the Prime 
Minister’s speech never totally faded. 

The source of this feeling is nor easy 
to identify. Delegates seemed to be carried 
along by the platform, bur not to love it— 
or even for that matter to hate it. Rather 
they have been apathetic. Mr Wilson pro¬ 
vided them with a reasoned policy, but 
not with the emotional fire capable of 
fusing Labour's past traditions with its 
future prospects. Behind his speech and 
that of other speakers in Tuesday morning’s 
debates loomed vast questions which were 
never put clearly and certainly never 
answered. It was left to Mr Callaghan in 
the economic affairs debate on Wednesday 
to clarify the alternatives. 

Mr Callaghan, in fact, made the sort of 
speech that the Prime Minister ought to 
have made 24 hours earlier. He was dear 
rather than vague, incisive rather than up¬ 
lifting. The delegates responded well to 
this model expos! of Britain's economic 
plight, and, sound-proofing or no sound¬ 
proofing, the applause he received was 
greater than it had been for his master. 
Demolishing myths from ** bankers’ ramps ” 
to ‘' capitalist sabotage,” appealing to the 
enlijp;htened self-interest of his audience, 
skilfully driving^ home the wedge bemeen 
' the lower and higher paid workers that had 
beefi so much in evidence in Brighton this 
week, he succeeded in conveying the com¬ 
plex facts of international economic life 
without cither becoming incoherent or talk¬ 
ing down to his audience. It left critics 
no case. The Government easily won seven 
of the eight votes on economics. 

All of which did not pxevefit the trails^ 
port union’s emergenejp being 

called at the end 6f me by 3,289,000 
to 3,137,000 votes. The molnon specifically 


called for work-sharing rather than redun¬ 
dancies in the motor industry (a direct 
challenge to what Mr Wilson had told the 
TUC at Blackpool). The decisive factor in 
the voting was the Amalgamated Engineer¬ 
ing Union’s agreement with Mr Cousins ; 
even Sir William Carron’s anti-Frank senti¬ 
ments cannot come between him and his 
members in the car factories. Throughout 
the morning and afternoon trade union 
leader after trade union leader had gone 
to the rostrum and delivered his cartload of 
card votes in one or the other scale. There 
was Mr Clive Jenkins of the foremen’s 
union invoking Hitler, Taff Vale, the con¬ 
tribution acts and the Chartists—ill- 
applauded There was Mr Frank Cousins 
deploring the totalitarian trend implicit in 
government intervention in wage negotia¬ 
tions and proclaiming that if it came to the 
bit, he too could be a Tolpuddle martyr. 
There was Mr Michael Foot, MP, with no 
votes to deliver and, for once, strangely 
inarticulate. 

On the other side, there was Mr Sid 
Weighell of the railwaymen, offering his 
own union’s acceptance of a freeze in their 
per cent pay rise. He bashed away at 
the powerful unions (Mr Cousins’s), and at 
the rich unions (Mr Jenkins’s), and at 
inflation: his union “ is fed up to the teeth 
of running like hell in order to stand still.” 
Mr Weighell is a new and impressive figure. 
More typically, Mr Ford of the mineworkers 
claimed that the issue was one of faith in 
Labour’s leaders. The conference seemed 
rather less certain than he was about whom 
to believe in. 

Replying to the debate Mr Gunter, the 
Minister of Labour, also made the reason¬ 
able point that the Government was en¬ 
titled to a belief in its sincerity on the part 
of its supporters. But it was Mr Callaghan’s 
day, and the difficulty Mr Gunter seemed 
to be having with the microphone made his 
speech less audible than those that had 
gone before. He was not responsible for 
the executive’s defeat on Mr Cousins’s 
emergency resolution—one that, dealing as 
it did with unemployment, touched him 
nearly—but he did not answer the query 
of a young delegate from Hackney; “If 
we are not here to challenge bankers and 
capitalists what arc we here for ? Only 
Mr Callaghan even looked like answering it. 

Next morning the foreign policy debate 
saw a relaxation of tension. Outside the 
hall a reduced and visibly inexperienced 
cohort of Vietnik demonstrators—bearded, 
mini-skirced or just plain PV-seedy— 
patrolled almost outnumbered by journalists 


and cameramen. But inside even this very 
minor form of excitement was lacking. 
After a crisp speech from Mr Christopher 
Mayhew repeating his criticisms of the 
British role east of Suez, the debate settled 
down to a succession of elderly speakers 
whose knowledge of recent history hardly 
equalled their command of traditional paci¬ 
fist rhetoric. Mr Philip Noel-Baker and Lord 
Brockway pulled out the organ-stops ; it was 
peace, peace, all the way, and the only sur¬ 
prising thing was that there arc any world 
problems left since it seemed so simple to 
dispose of them. 

Mr Shinwell cheerfully laid about him, 
demanding cuts in high-ranking officers 
(what becomes of their contracts ?) and tell¬ 
ing the conference to go al^ad and criticise 
over Vietnam: perhaps President Johnson 
would listen to them. Mr Frank .Mlaun 
advised the minister of defence to kill two 
birds with one stone—cost-effectively. Mr 
Frank Cousins voiced the traditional Labour 
view of a peripatetic “ merchant of death.” 
But the event of the morning would be 
Mr George Brown’s speech. 

It was clear, reasoned and measured, and 
its skilful evocation of socialist principle*^ 
carried the conference along with it, up to 
and including the rather over-elaborated 
proposals for a Vietnam settlement. It was 
on the question of an arms salesman that 
Mr Brown began to run into trouble. His 
voice was bothering him, and the effort to 
answer the riddle—when is an armaments 
salesman not an armaments salesman ?— 
was visibly too much. At that moment be 
lost his audience and much of his applause. 
He did less well than Mr Callaghan the 
day before. Yet if the occasion went off 
at half-cock, and if Mr Gromyko may re¬ 
main unmoved by Mr Brown’s appeal to 
reassemble the Geneva conference, the new 
foreign secretary’s stature was nevertheless 
increased. People.were saying that George 
“really cared.” In the Labour movement 
a good deal is pardoned to those who care. 

In any case Mr Brown did not deserve 
to lose two resolutions—the transport 
workers’ one on cutting military costs, and 
the firemen's one opposing American policy 
in Vietnam. But the executive’s general 
declaration of overseas policy was massively 
carried: and the hostile votes will make no 
practical difference. For the executive— 
which means the Government—losing does 
not count (although the party whips may 
mind). This unreality, apparently felt by 
many delegates, did not make the confer¬ 
ence any livelier. But is liveliness all ? 



Happy Labour ladies : Miss Lee^ Miss Herbison, Mrs Braddiock 
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THE TRAM AND THE HANSOM 

Diaries and Letters, 1930-1939 

By Harold Nicolson. Edited by Nigel Nicclson. 


Collins, 447 pages. 42s. 

With Preiudice 

Bv Lord Tedder. 

Cassell. 692 pages. 63s. 

rhese two contemporaries (Harold Nicolson 
was born in 1K86, Arthur Tedder in 1890) 
Lould not have come out more different. 
Their two tales are poles apart. Yet, to¬ 
gether, Sir Harold's private prewar diaries 
and Lord Tedder’s precise and personal 
apologia for his wartime years in high com¬ 
mand tell a very great deal that is comple¬ 
mentary about the British generation that 
went through two world wars, and lost the 
peace between. 

They did not start alUthat differently: 
Nicolson, Wellington, Balliol and then the 
foreign service ; Tedder, Whitgift, Magda¬ 
lene, and then the colonial service. The 
divide was the first war: Nicolson served in 
the Foreign Office and went to the Peace 
Conference ; Tedder joined the army, trans¬ 
ferred to the Royal FIving C'orps and stayed 
in the RAF. 

These books show how wide the divide 
became between those concerned with the 
country’s policies and those concerned with 
its defence. This first captivating volume 
of Sir Harold’s diaries, started in 1930 after 
he left the foreign service, in order to see 
more of his wife and find something more 
fruitful to do, gives among much else a vivid 
picture of the frustration of British society 
and politics in face of the dilemmas crowd¬ 
ing upon the country at home and abroad. 
The brief “ Overture ’* to Lord Tedder’s 
careful analysis of the war as he saw and 
helped to run it covers precisely the same 
years, and is a study in frustration too. His 
business before the war was with the arma¬ 
ment, training and equipment of. the air 
force against the threat which civilians, 
whether those with power and influence or 
those moving anxiously in the margins like 
Sir Harold, passionately wanted to ward off. 
But the di^ogue between the civilians who 
agonised between appeasement and deter¬ 
rence, whose business it was to put the ques¬ 
tions and decide the answers, and the service 
professionals whose business it was to offer 
answers in terms of military hardware and 
the software of organisanon and command 
was a dialogue of the deaf—on both sides. 
Perhaps there is the same split today, in 
economics as well, between politicians and 
publicists and the practitioners. 


Lord Ledder’s sardonic scorn for the pre¬ 
tensions and intrusions of most politicians 
and officials is biting. (Beaverbrook was a 
“ grave threat ” to the RAF.) It is equalled 
only by his impatience with the stupidities of 
soldiers and sailors who did not understand 
that the air was, as Smuts said, the archi¬ 
tect of victory.” Smuts, in fact, was for him 
the great exception: “ incomparably the 
greatest man I have ever met, possessing 
Churchill’s versatility and vi.sion, without 
his vices.” Yet Tedder was, in a sense, one 
of the war’s most successful pr’^iicians. Sur¬ 
vival, Mr Macmillan once said, is the first 
condition of success in politics ; and Tedder 
was determined from the start not to join 
“ the ranks of those unfortunate British 
commanders ” who lost their jobs because of 
“ the situation foisted upon them by the 
neglect and fecklcssness of others.” He had 
his near shaves, twice in the Middle East, 
before Churchill grasped that he was more 
than ” a man of nuts and bolts,” and once 
in Europe, when the war was nearing its 
end and Tedder’s role as Deputy Supreme 
Commander was much dimmer and less 
positive than it had been as air 
commander in the African and Mediter- 
’■anean theatres. But he survived to reach 
the symbolic peak of his career, ratifying the 
German surrender with Marshal Zhukov in 
Berlin. And he survived for two reasons. 

The first was essentially political ; it was 
the continuous flow of personal and private 
telegrams ” that he arranged to send back 
to the air staff in London for select circula¬ 
tion “ not only about the affairs of the RAF 
in the Middle East but about all three Ser¬ 
vices ” ; he had all the rime this inside 
channel. The second reason was brilliantly 
professional ; by persistent, painstaking in¬ 
tellectual persuasion (he was as patient in 
his dealing with his fellow commanders 
as he was impatient in his private judgment 
of them) and by the test of events he made 
his case for the decisive port to be played 
by an independent and undivided air force 
working always in the closest combination 
with the other arms. He was, as well as a 
pdlitician, a roCst successful pedage^e; his 
role, as he saw ir, was to teach the ignorant, 
whether it was WaveH, whom he admired 
and liked but was sorry for, Auchinleck who 


earned his gratitude, Montg^ery whom he 
dubbed Napoleon ” Insisting on his 
usual frontal attack without iTsks,” Cun¬ 
ningham **the case-hardened salt-horse’* 
and old man of the sea,” or the unsopbts- 
ticated Americans with whom he got on 
well. 

To prove how right he was Lord Tedder 
tells it all again, blow by blow, with pre¬ 
judice.” Inevitably the book is long and, 
except when he is driving home his points 
or his barbs, rather flat. It is probably die 
best sustained and most lucidly argued of 
the wartime commanders’ testimonies, at any 
rate until he moves more confusedly and 
more shadowly into Europe. But it leaves 
the reader pandng for the second volume of 
Sir Harold Nicolson’s diaries, which will 
surely gjve the same honest, human, sensi¬ 
tive, civilised^ idiosyncratic and warmly per- 
.sonal .sketch of what was happening during 
those years on this side of the hill that this 
first one does of the crowded uneasy thirties. 
* 

The astonishing thin^ about Sir Harold’s 
daily commentary, which he saw, thou^ 
only modestly, ** as an exercise in contem¬ 
porary history,” is the range of the social, 
political, literary, diplomatic and journalistic 
contacts it records. It is a London diary 
(West End, Westminster and Whitehall and 
even the Palace, but not the City) even 
though he did become, bizarrely, National 
Labour MP for Leicester in 1935. The con¬ 
tacts were his own personal on^s and came 
naturally from his upbringing, his family 
connections, his earlier career and quest for 
n new one, and bis catholic inclinations ; he 
went about with the establishment but was 
never of it. Yet here wc have, in the record 
of lunches, dinners, country weekends, and 
club, Fleet Street or smokeroom conversa¬ 
tions, the best account yet of the Mosley 
movement and the aspirations that turned 
so many eyes, some of them famous, fieet- 
ingly to It; of the Abdication crisis seen at 
close hand by the social set that has now 
pretty well vanished from sight; of the 
nearly comic but solemnly earnest National 
Labour rump (his other ” new party,” which 
for a moment even caught the eye of the 
young Mr Maudling); and of what the 
agonising over foreign policy meant to the 
younger parliamentarians among whom at 
this time Harold Nicolson, with his yearning 
for a principled diplomacy, was at his 
public best. 

If the impression is of just a dilettante 
it is less than fair, even though the author 
himself encourages it. Nicolson was gay 
and gregarious. He could not decide what 
—apart from his writing, which went on 
with a craftsman^s industry all the time— 
he wanted and would be able to do. He 
could be shrewdly and cuttingly flippant (as 
the diary shows deliciously over and over 
again) al^ut persons, pomposities and pre¬ 
tensions. He could seem to be a mannered, 
sometimes even almost a laughable, person. 
Rut he was deeply serious about the things 
that mattered to hini: about his wife and 
children and home that stood at the centre 
of everything; about the need to put the 
counrry to rights, after depre.ssion and while 
peace still lasted, which blew him for the 
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best of motives into the New Party and then 
to Paxliameot; about tbe aeed> indeed, to 
justify hunsctf as weU as earning a living. 
He was always curious and compassionate. 

But he was not effectual; his reach 
exceeded his gra^>. He did not have the 
political sense, the hard fibre, that he longed 
to have. He did not liUc the things he did 
well, like the puformance of public 
yaking or journalism (apart from his own 
Spectator page which will link this volume 
to tbe next). But it is by his own standards 
-^‘*the fantasies of his ambition and the 
dregs of his despair,’’ as he records them— 
that we tend to iiidge his falling short. And 
what a success ‘‘As It Happens” would 
have been in The Times if it could have just 
printed such diaries. 

Somebody once said that men were either 
trains or buses. Lord Tedder nude himself, 
professionally, into a tram; Sir Harold 
Nicolson, for all his trying, remained, 
erratkaUy, a bus or, better sdll, his own 
si^cial sort of hansom cab. And there are 
distinguished achievements, in his own 
metier, to be recorded in the later diaries. 
The difference between these two contem- 
ponrries is well put in a comment of Sir 
Harold's: “ It's the things that you haven't 
done that you regret in Iffc, never the things 
you have done.” For Lord Tedder, Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, it is 
the things he has done that matter, 

CULTURAL HISTORY 

The Mind of die Earopean Romantics 
By H. E. Schenk. 

Constable. 327 pages. 50s. 

Dr Schenk describes his book as an essay 
in cultural history. It is the distillaiion ol 
a vast amount of reading, both of primary 
sources and oi critical commentaries in an 
imposing variety of languages. Not merely 
literature, but music, philosophy, painting, 
historiography, even chess-playing, come 
within his survey; and he is particularly 


CATALOGUE COMPLETED 

It is no use anyone trying to buy a set 
the British Museum's new general 
catalogue of printed books (from the 
earliest ones up to 1955), even if be had 
the necessary £1,709 tos. The print run 
of 750 sets was oversubscribed before the 
last volumes were complete; a pity, 
^cause sales of the catalogue luve 
Ibovered its cost and, what is more, have 
been mainly for export. In the United 
States, 242 sets have been sold and 
earned over $2 million. Altogether, 38 
countries have bought sets; after Britain 
itself, with 146, tTest Germany has been 
the biggest European customer. 

The British Museum's prkfe at having 
foitshed its task is jiistifistblc. Tbe only 
ocher comptraUe puMkatioo is the cata¬ 
logue of the Libmy of Coqgitss, which 


interested m the attitude of tbe Romantics 
towards religion, finding a unifying principle 
in their inner conflicts and craving for ulti¬ 
mate certainties. It seems strange, given 
this special preoccupation, that he has paid 
no attention at all to William Blake. But 
he has managed to cram more than enough 
into this comparatively short tome. 

The book invites comparison with Paul 
Hazard's study, “ The European Mind 
1680-1715,” in which an equally learned 
man examines another period of intellectual 
ferment, when throughout Europe a change 
of temper manifested itself in every sphere 
of mental activity. Dr Hazard^s book, 
extremely lively in style, is twice as long 
as Dr Schenk's, though ihc period covered 
is considerably shorter. Partly because it 
is more leisurely, it is more digestible and 
more entertaining. Half the trouble with 
Dr Schenk's book, in fact, is its brevity, 
particularly as he subdivides his sections 
into absurdly short chapters. Part III, for 
instance, on “Christian Revival: Promise 
and Unfulfilinent ” consists of only 40 
pages, comprisiiig no fewer than six 
chapters, in which die leading figures are 
Lammenais, Novalis, von Eichendorff, 
Manzoni, von Baader and Schliermacher, 
none of them exactly household words even 
to tbe reasonably well educated English 
reader. The boc^ promotes that sense of 
exhausted frustration that overtakes one 
after attending a large party packed with 
celebrities; so many interesting people 
whisking to and fro, far too many names 
to remember. . . . 

Tbe biographical method, employed for 
the major part of the book, may be the 
most feasible and concrete way of studying 
something as amorphous as “ the Mind of 
the European Romantics,'’ but it does not 
create a coherent total impression ; and Dr 
Schenk's iustiiicatioo, advanced in the intro¬ 
duction, Ls an odd mixture of the obvious 
and the unverifiable: “ Human beings and 
their intellectual life have always been 
closely related, but never more so than 
during the Romantic era.” 


HELD GREY EMINENCE 

1^ D. J. Goodspeed. 

Rupert HwuDmAs. 280 pages. 55s. 

As a field commander Ludendorff was one 
of tbe best of a bad bunch. He was no 
genius; but he was more accomplished than 
most of his contemporaries. In the higher 
realms of political strategy he was 
disastcouoiy stubborn and shortsighted. As 
a man he was energetic, hard-working and, 
strictly within his own military specialty, 
intelligent. But behind the heavy, leaden 
countenance hts nerves were very close to 
the skin. He used to roll breadcrumbs in 
both hands when he was anxious. His will 
seems to have been balanced on a razor's 
edge. After his own offensive had failed 
in 1918 and the Allies counterattacked in 
August, his reactions were much like a 
gambler who, having gone va battque, 
loses and then goes outside to shoot 
himself. 

What skill he had came from his training 
and his kimwlcdge of the German war 
machine ; he was very much a man of the 
general staff, technically competent but 
narrow in his outlook. Whether he craved 
for power or enjoyed exercising it when, 
in effect, he became the virtual dictator of 
wartime Germany cannot be ansy^ered with 
a straight affirmative. True to the German 
army's traditions and disciplines, be was 
content to work through that wooden 
figurehead, Hindenburg. Perhaps, in¬ 
wardly, he was glad that he was not solely 
responsible. Throughout his career, tlie 
small signs of instability accumulate until, 
once his metier was gone, his concern was 
to spawn the vicious, poisonous nonsense 
of the ultra-nationalists and Nazis. When 
at Munich Hitler flung himseUf to the 
ground, Ludendorff, faithful to his past, 
went on marching, brushing the levelled 
rifles aside. As Colonel Goodspeed says, 
he then marched out of history. Right at 


was produced between 1942 and 1^7. 
This is not only smaller than the Briti^ 
Museum's (167 volumes, compared with 
263 ; under 2 million entries, coo^iHned 
with over 4 million); the task of produc¬ 
ing it was simpler, it was compikd 
from an index of printed cards, which 
could be placed in the correct order 
on a page and photographed. Tbe 
Bridsh Museum, on tbe ocher hand, as 
its readers know well, has had a sheaf 
catalogue ; it is based on the eight^^-year- 
old first printed catalogue, with sUps for 
new accessions pitted in the opposite 
column. These slips bad nudtipUcd to 
the extent that th^ might have to be 
inserted some way from their proper 
fdace. To cut them op, rearrange th^ 
paste them down again ready for photo¬ 
graphing would haivo been too expensive 
and would have taken too tong. So the 
priottog firm of Baldmg and Manseli con¬ 


ceived of a new type of camera, and 
instigated the Williamson Manufacturing 
Company to make one (called tbe 
Williamson Abstractor) that could photo¬ 
graph the entries on to a continuous film 
in the right ordtf. 

The preliminary editorial task was to 
number tbe entries to the sheaf catalogue 
for photographing. In the interests of 
speed very little revision was done and 
no proof-reading. But a catalogue 
of around five hundred years of books 
in all West European languages has been 
completed within six years, at a rate 
of a volume, a week, is a triumph of new 
printing technique. It is also the last 
time that such an enterprise will be car¬ 
ried out by the British Museum. Supi^- 
mentary volumes for post-1955 acquisi¬ 
tions have been or will be published. But 
eventually cataloguing will be carried 
out by computer. 
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ih£ cad of his life, Ludendorff wrote: 

War is the highest expression of the 
national will to live, and therefore politics 
must serve war-makit^.” Such an absurdity 
is evidence of something more than senility. 

For a time Ludendorff stamped his jack¬ 
boot on hiatery. It is as w<;ll to be 
reminded what he and his kind did—-and 
foreshadowed, for in Luckndotff one un¬ 
easily senses tte embryo of Hitler. His latest 
biography by a Cana^ati military historian 
is happily short, thoughtful and well 
balanced. It is, unfortunately and unneces¬ 
sarily, pockmarked by passages of dramatic 
vulgarisation, 

THE PAPACY Hll THE DOCK 

Pius XU and the Third Reich: A 

Documentation 

By Saul Fricdlandcr. Translated by Charles 
Fullman. 

Chatto and Windus. 267 pages. 35s. 

In relation to the policy of the Pope towards 
the totalitarian regimes during the second 
world war—and especially towards the Ger¬ 
man extermination of the Jews—^Professor 
Friedlander assumes the role of prosecuting 
counsel. He performs with great modera¬ 
tion, scrupulously assembling the documen¬ 
tation, insisting that it must speak for itself 
and emphasising that it includes little or 
nothing from the Vatican archives. He also 
displays great subtlety in extracting what¬ 
ever in his evidence is significant for his 
case. When expressing the hope that until 
the Vatican has had its say his book will be 
taken as a scientific contribution to future 
research, rather than as an attempt to draw 
any final conclusions, he reveals his subtlety 
no less than his moderation. For the result 
is a formidable factual indictment, and the 
release of the Vatican archives, of which a 
six-volume selection has recently l^gun to 
be published, is unlikely to be successful in 
shaking it. Indeed^ the main elements in it 
have long been public knowledge: the fact 
that the rape favoured appeasement up to 
the outbreak of the war and peace talks 
throughout the war ; that he made no pro¬ 
test against the occupation of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, the attack on Poland, the invasion 
of Denmark and Norway; that he expressed 
public sympathy for the invaded Belgians, 
Dutch and Luxemburgers without con¬ 
demning Germany; and that, although 
large-scale German massacres of Jews began 
in 1941 and the Germans decided on the 
extermination of Jewry in January 1942, 
there was no official protest by the Holy 
See, as opposed to expressions of sorrow 
for those condemned only on the ground of 
nation and race, until May 1944. 

Where the book is least forceful is at the 
level where the issue remains most con¬ 
troversial: what were the thoughts and 
motives with which the Vatican and the 
Pope in person acted or failed to act? Even 
if this question is. ever to. be settle, the 
decision of ihe Vatkaii to phUiah' ils 
archives makes it premature to oornmem at 
luigtb on Professor Friedlander’s nnplica-. 
tion that the sufikient explanation is that 
Piux XII was personally Gmogfiophile wd. 


Russc^hobc and, as Pope, concerned only 
with the interests of Roman Catholics. All 
that a reviewer can usefully do at this stage 
is to couple a recommendattoft diat-the bo% 
should be read with some comments that 
may prevent confusion and embattlempat 
among its readers. 

Professor Friedlander never assumes 
that in face of the Nazi regime a different 
auitude on dbe part of the rape would have 
altered the course of the war or saved more 
of the Jews ; his rca^rs should be careful 
to note that his diarge against the Papacy 
is that of moral not of practical failure. 
With regard to the moral failure, he weakens 
his case by combining his other criticisms 
of papal policy with his presentation of the 
papal attitude towards the Jews. Against 
all the other items in the iifdictment there 
is a consistent and adequate defence in the 
papal belief that it was not the business of 
the Church to take sides . . . between sys¬ 
tems and methods of government ” or “ to 
interfere with historic processes in which ... 
the Church is not interested ” ; and Pro¬ 
fessor Friedlander himself points out that 
it was on this ground that a personally 
Russophobe Pope would take no public 
stand against Soviet Russia. •' 

As for the Pope’s silence on the question * 
of the Jews, for which this argument pro¬ 
vides no defence, at least two points call for 
attention alongside those which Professor 
Friedlander emphasises. When •the Church 
at last publicly protested io 1944 it did so 
in a pastoral letter in which the Primate of 
Hungary announced that Roman Catholics 
could have no objection to rhe measures 
taken, to the extent that they affect the 
financial system of the state. We do not 
protest either against the elimination of the 
noxious inffueoce of the Jews.” He could 
nor overlook the fact that his Catholic flock 
was bitterly antt-semitic. On the other 
hand, people that had no Jdvish problem 
and were therefore less anti-semitic found 
it easy to ignore the fate of the Jews, or at 
least difficult to imagine its set^e ; so mudi 
ao that when this subiect was put on the 
stage in London in 1^3 Rolf Hochhuch's . 
play, The Representative^ was buttressed 
with film shots of the German atrocities lest 
its point should not go home. Can even a 
Po|^ be a free moral agent when, positively 
and negatively, there is such widespread evi¬ 
dence of the general inhumanity of roan to 
man ? 

OTHER BOOKS 

History at the Universities: A Comparative 
and Analytical Guide to History Syllabuses at 
Universities in the United Kingdom. Edited 
by George Barlow and Brian Harrison. Historicai 
Assoeianon. 128 pages, ^s. 3d. 

Jeremy Bbntham. By Charles W. Everett. 254 
pages. 6mii.e Durkheim. By Robert Bierscedt. 

247 pages. WeidenfM and .Nicclson. 25s. each. 

Two books in a new series called ** Great Lives 
and Thought/' which combine biographical 
studies with selections from the subjects’ major 
works. 

! Stores jOV World : Buyers and Buying 

.Ag^ta,: :I>4ij|iiartinem Stores and Some Other 
Retail Outlets In Europe and the Common 
Market, Asia, Africa, Australasia and the Ameri¬ 
cas^ NiSpiwan Books. 608 pages. 10 gns. 
SaV^ry’S Insurance Share Annual. Thotftas 
;tl7.9Sges. 15s. 6d. 
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Weight: 20 lb. 
,PreMure: 2,400 lli./a<|. in. 

A Liixfvr iihiniinium 
cvlifidrr wpiRhs only 
20 Jb. It is 24 Jill, loog, 
6J in. in overall 
diameter, and provides • 
working nressure of 
2,490 Ib./sq. in. 
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Breathtaking 
skindivers 
rely on the 
cold impact 
of extrusion 

t*, 

You CQiddknow everything about 
skindiying and the equipment to use, 
'without ever realizing your aluminium 
preKure cylindepo Were made with 
one high-speed stroke of cold impact 
extrusion. But that’s how Luxfer Ltd. 
gain the precise dimensional accuracy 
needed for the cylinders they produce 
in ALCAN’S B51SWP alloy. 

Alcan aluminium has all the 
properties vital for making com> 
pressed air cylinders that divers can 
trukt vdth their lives. It's li^t, strong, 
durable, won’t corrode in salt or fresh 
water, and, of course, it’s utterly 
dependaiilc under all conditions. 

Luxfer aluminium cylinders for 
liquefied and compressed jrases are 
approved by the Home Office and the 
Admiralty, and are produced in 
quantity for the United Kingdom and 
European markets. Diving is one 
thing—here arc some of the many 
other uses: fire extinguishers; beer 
dispensing units; life-saving equip¬ 
ment; medical applications. 

For further information about 
the countless uses of aluminium in 
modern life and industry, please 
contact Alcan (UK) Ltd., 
Aluminium Canada House, 

.TO Berkeley Sqiiarc, London W.i. 
Telephone: MAvfair 9721. 

Aluminiwii is the metal of today — 
at the ri"hl price. 
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SEE HOW MUCH LOWER YOUR COSTS 
WOULD BE IN THE NEW NORTH EAST i.»»ow 

more advantageous than ever to choose a development area tike 
the North East for business expansion. 

New buildings—usually factories, but including offices and 
hotels as well—attract a 25 per cent Government grant provided 
new employment is created. In special cases, the grant can be 
35 per cent. Taking tax allowances into account this means that 
industrialists can recover 55 per cent of their investment in 
qualifying buildings (61 per cent in the case of the higher grant) 
compared with only 40 per cent in a non-development area. 

The new 40 per cent machinery grant means that with taxation 
allowances, there is a total recovery of 64 per cent of investment 
in qualifying plant and machinery. In a non-development district 
the figure is only 52 per cent. 

In the past 5 years more than 130 firms from elsewhere have 
taken decisions to establish in the North East, taking advantage 
of the region's many assets—plenty of space, adaptable labour, 
good communications and the rest. Now is the time to join them. 

For further information please contact 
The North East Development Council 
20 Collingwood Street Newcastle upon Tyne 1 

stake your claim in the new North East now 
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WORLD INFLATION 


Walt Street plummeted to 
a new 1966 low on fresh 
.uncertainties about 
Vietnam and the American 
economy. In London Id's 
loan stock rose to a 6§ 
per cent premium on 
bidding from institutions 
who were issued less 
than they wanted. 

Delegates at the British 
Labour Party conference 
endorsed by a relatively 
narrow 3-to-2 majority 
the Government's decision 
to make the wage freeze 
compulsory. 

Canada is to have a 
"baby budget" within a 
month to cool down its 
over-heated economy. 

Sterling recovered 
promptly after brief 
disappointment at a mere 
£3 million rise in Britain's 
reserves in September. 

In a gilt-edged market 
once more booming the 
short tap stock was bid 
up this week in 
expectations that the 
Government broker will 
soon run out unless he 
is given more. 


A bit of creep is not too bad 


INFLATION: 1965>68 


Mote cant is mouthed about 
inflation than almost any other 
subjea in the econainic Icxicoo. 
Govemments vow to abolish it 
(and they don’t). The legion of 
the wise warn that nations will 
wilt under it (and they don’t). 

So instead of pretending that 
inflation will be ended, and 
must be, it’s more sensible to 
recognise that that stamping ont PiifODe 
the last z% of inflation is ^ 

nsnaljy more trouble than it's 
worth. 


wm this is liar from a typical 
performance for all nan- 
industrial countnea. A hatsch of 
central American oamitries has 
a record of price atability better 
than anything In Europe, and 
Iran shows a 2 % price in 
the past year. 


Postwar 

Fconomists and governments 
know this. One reason why 
they have been so reluctant to 
admit it is the widespread feel¬ 
ing that a slow inflation creep 
can’t be kept that way—that it’s 
bound to speed up into a modi 
more serious inflation gallop. 
There are now two decades of 
postwar experience to counter 
that view. Modern inflation 
creep just is not the same 
phenomenon as the rapid des¬ 
truction of money values that 
made inflation the awesome 
spectre of the economic 
morality play between the wars. 
Britain has been chiding itself 
particularly about its inflation¬ 
ary habits, and so it must, be¬ 
cause of its particular balance 
of paymems problem. But on 
the short view or on the long, 
Britain is in fact among the 
leaser sinners in the world in- 
Ifarionary stakes. And any 
notion chat its chronic pay¬ 
ments troubles stem fundament¬ 
ally from its greater inflationary 
habits does not bear exami¬ 
nation. (Though getting less 
inflationary is still a vital aid 
for the beleaguered payments 
balance). 

South America 

The recent picture is shown ui 
the long chart on the right, 
which compares the aiuuial in¬ 
crease in coosunier prices in the 
last twelve mootba for which 
mtecnadonally comparable 
figures are available. There are 
a good few surprises. Heading 
the inflationary list is Uruguay 
with an annual price rise 
86 %. Vietnam and familiar 
Latin American names follow 
behindL 

But contrary to popular impres- 


Among the industrial economies. 
Britain’s 4 % inflation in the 
past year brackets it with Ger¬ 
many and Canada—a distinctly 
better pcrformaiioe than both 
Holland and Switzerland, both 
prime sources of stem minded 
and-inflatiooary advice for 
other countries. America has 
remained less inflademary, 
though with a 3 % price rise it 
has broken its eariaer virtual 
stabil^. Only quite smafll in¬ 
dustrial economies showed 
price rises of 2 % or bdow. 
A diflerent and longer perspec¬ 
tive is shown in the second 
chart. This compares the aver¬ 
age rate of consumer inflation 
over three successive four year 
periods, since 1951 . One clear 
point stands out from the 
figures: there is no geawal as¬ 
tern in the oouise of iafladoa. 
Tile most correladon-^nindcd 
statistician must admit defeat. 
The old theory was that in¬ 
flation, once started, would 
always spiral, because the pub¬ 
lic’s distrust of money would 
make it get rid of money faster, 
and so chase prices up through 
what economists call a faster 
velocity of circulation. This 
could be observed physically in 
the Central European inflations 
of the early 1920 s by wage 
earners running to shops to 
unload their pay packets b?fore 
prices were put up again. 


Wild 


PerconUga 
mcraasu m 
oonaumer 
prices 
(year to 
May 1966) 




IIIMU4I 


HigK< 


OUGOStAVM 37 


ASCEVIIMA 33 


GOlUMBiA 2S 


CHILE 20 


No pattern 

One industrial country, Ger¬ 
many, does faU into this ‘*in- 
^don accelerating” category in 

itifi at a very MAifAMio 
modest inflation fate. Three 
countries on the other hand— 

Australia, Fiaiioe and the - 

United States—show a pro¬ 
gressive deceleration in infla- Nones 
tion, in the first two cases from 
^v«iy hi^ Initial kwU. ^ 
that can be done too. And the 
most common pattern is simply 


TWKIY If 
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no pattern — with deflation 
decelerating, even from a rate 
as high as Israel’s 22% aver¬ 
age in 1951-55, and then 
accelerating again. Britain 
and Swit2erland are both in 
this category. 

These are the (varyingly' in¬ 
flationary facts; what con¬ 
clusions follow? 

I. Inflation Is a condition, not 
a kind of plague that one picks 
up by contagion and can then 
never shake off—provided It Is 
kept within limits. Brazil has 
inured itself to 50% or loo'"?, 
inflation a year, and very in- 
cflicicnt it is too. Industrial 
Europe and America inflate 
along at between 2 and 4%. 
The exact rate depends on a 
complex of things-—how close 
the economy is being run to 
capacity, how small unemploy¬ 
ment is, and how strong (or 
ruthless) the trade unions— 
which all push inflation into the 
upper bracket. High produc¬ 
tivity, greater slack in the 
economy, higher unemployment 
will all tend to usually succeed 
in slowing down the creep. 
America has shown that while 
some slack in the economy 
exists, rapid economic expan¬ 
sion is possible with a smaller 
price creep—but even its per¬ 
formance has flagged as the 
economy has got into the full 
employment zone. But the much 
wider, and ultimately reassuring 
lesson of recent years is that 
inflation creep is in the last 
resort controllable—at some 
sacrifice to economic growth. 
So if wc set our income policies 
and other economic policies to 
achieving a realistic 2% creep, 
this isn't, as we used to be told, 
the road to perdition. 

Adjustments 

2. Acceptance of inflatijn creep 
does, however, need adiust- 


ments In old habits. These 
have already largely been made. 
Prices rising at an annual 2% 
double in 35 years; at 3% 
in 23.5, at 4% in 18. So 
money will not be the sen¬ 
sible medium for long term 
savings. People taking a long 
view, above all in saving for 
retirement, will be imprudent 
not to secure the future value of 
their capital by getting “ into ” 
real assets—physical assets 
such as houses, or claims to 
future profits through the pur¬ 
chase of equity shares. Equally 
benefits through state national 
insurance schemes should be 
adjusted to take in the changes 
in the value of money; this is 
done in Britain in fact though 
not in form by periodic in¬ 
creases in pensions and other 
benefits financed from the 
budget. 


Real assets 

3. But the distinguishing mark 
of inflation creep as against 
inflation gallop is that it is only 
these long term monetary sav¬ 
ings that it really affects. The 
fact that money will lose its 
value against goods and services 
in general by between 2 and 4% 
a year gives no guarantee at all 
that anybody can find other 
particular assets, or even other 
groups of assets, that will hold 
their value better over a year 
(or five or ten). So purchasers 
of equity shares in the early 
i9tos have discovered, in 
Britain and Germany and 
America and a string of other 
countries. Still less assurance 
can be had from hoarding up 
goods. 

The household durables of 
1966 are a better buy, pound 
for pound, than the gadgets of 
i960, let alone 1950. The fact 
that durable goods rise least 


in price—and probably fail in 
real terms if quality changes 
could be taken into account 
sufficiently—is very important, 
because one of the key explo¬ 
sive elements in the classical 
inflationary process was this 
rush out of goods into money. 
In an inflation creep, the things 
that really rise In price are ser¬ 
vices—and one can’t stock up on 
haircuts or house-cleaning or 
taxi rides in advance. The big 
exception, thus far, has been the 
price of houses land. But 
even here enough fingers have 
got burned to warn off those 
who need a quickly realisable 
asset. This is why, with all the 
inflation creep, fixed interest 
monetary securities have kept 
their attraction for insurance 
companies and, surprisingly, for 
National savers. 

Older people 

4. But they have only done so 
wiih the help of higher interest 
rates. The modern 6% norm 
compared with the old nine¬ 
teenth century 3% Consols 
yield is itself justified by the 
degree of inflation creep. But 
these same increases in interest 
rates needed to adfust to a 
world of inflation creep have 
not benefited the earlier genera¬ 
tion that bought or inherited its 
securities at the old, lower rates. 
On the contrary it has actually 
harmed them by knocking down 
capital values. 

$0 inflation has borne par¬ 
ticularly hard on this tran¬ 
sitional ” generation — which 
saved before the era of inflation 
creep, has to draw on its 
savings in it. This has made 
the inflation creep appear a 
much greater social injustice 
than it will be as a permanent 
condition—for the pensioners of 
the 2000’s with their unit trust 
dividends, with-profits equity- 


linked life assurance, appreciating 
real estate and inflation-hedged 
occupational and private pen¬ 
sion. 


The transition 

5. The transitional period has 
still some way to run. In Britain 
the state pension scheme con¬ 
tains only negligible protection 
against inflation. Germany, by 
contrast, protects its pensioners 
not only against rising prices, but 
against rising real living stan¬ 
dards also. Only in the United 
States is investment in equities 
already commonplace, both 
directly and througjj unit trusts. 
In most countries of Western 
Europe investment in real estate 
is of limited value as an infla¬ 
tion hedge because of rent con¬ 
trols on residential property (the 
traditional place for the English 
small man's savings) and the 
sheer complexity of investment 
in commercial and industrial 
properly. But in Britain with- 
profits life as.surance is highly 
developed and oflcrs an excel¬ 
lent long term protection against 
inflation at whatever rate. This 
is not true of occupational pen¬ 
sion schemes yet. Only about 
half of them arc based on final 
salaries. Even these give no pro¬ 
tection against inflation after 
retirement; and the man who 
changes his job is in a still worse 
position. But some genuine in¬ 
flation-hedged pension schemes 
are now beginning to appear. 
British law has been amended 
to give trustees greater discretion 
to invest in equities and the 
Public Trustee, for one. has been 
switching steadily out of fixed 
interest securities. The fact is 
that adjustment to an age of in¬ 
flation creep demands not only 
changes in habits of mind, but 
aLso changes in institutional 
arrangements. 


INFLATION Average annual changes in Consumer Prices 
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Now! 

Your bridge to world profits: 

TWA 

lUetAir! 

Ournewintemationalinaiktingprognimdesigned to expand your business! 

For now opporlii n itios, foiiiow business and proli ts tlirouglunit America 
today, i I’s TWA Market A ir I f Irt'a I od for small a ml modi um-si/odcojnpan- 
ios, it offers preliminary market research willumt charge. Frovidc's 
e.x])oi l li nancial coiinsel, helps set up trade missions, hud dislribulors, 
soled (inaliiiod personnel for you. And ourhi-moulhlyMarkelAirXows- 
lotloranalyz('slheAmeri(‘aneeoiiomy,givesiaclsonprod.udion,cai)ilal, 
folnros, and coinpcdilive adivil i('S. Let this dynamic new program open 
up the U.S. market for you - mail coupon to Trans World Aillines nowl 



BRIDGE TO WORLD PROFITS 

TWA Dept. 4MA, 200 Piccadilly. London W.1 


2 Please send all dptads of your ne.w maikeiing 

• program, mdudino FREF booklet. "This is 

S MarketAir" 

• 

S Name_ - Tlile—. 

• 

• Company ---- 

^ Address 

i 

X 
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someone will be coshed and robbed, 
perhaps killed because he is 
carrying wages 



will possibly save someone’s life-and 
can certainly save you time and money 
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What's a 
Docker Worth? 



Mr Ray Gunter made a piece of industrial 
history this week, by becoming the first 
modern Minister of Labour to say "No" to an 
arbitration report recommending peace-with< 
inflation. What is more, he said it to the 
dockers, and indirectly, to Mr Frank Cousins 

M r jack dash may have twigged what was in the wind, 
but hardly anyone else seems to have noticed. Just the 
same, thank goodness for Mr Ray Gunter. This week Lord 
Devlin recommended, in jhe long and respectable tradition 
of all the distinguished arbitrators who have gone before, that 
peace should be bought at the docks, and in particular at 
the London docks by—guess what ?—an average wage hoist 
of 16 per cent now, in exchange for a vague promise of 
increased productivity later. He is not the first eminent 
industrial peace-seeker to choose the soft way out; Cameron 
and Guillcbaud on the railways, Phelps-Brown on London 
Transport, Devlin himself on the docks in 1964, Donovan 
on the seamen this year. The list is long. But this time 
Mr Gunter, backed by his civil servants, has replied the 
ministerial equivalent of “ Not on your Nellie.” Wage freeze 
or no wage freeze, he will not endorse another inflationary 
arbitration award either now or after January ist. 

So, what is going to happen ? The dockers are one of 
the highest-paid groups of manual workers in Britain, but 
their working conditions are often foul and their system of 
casual employment is reminiscent of the slave-market. This 
is what Lord Devlin was after when he suggested a 16 per 
cent wage increase; part of this, admittedly, consists of the 
6 pet cent already more or less a^e^ between worlds and 
employers as the price of “ the basic items of decasualisation ” 
—in fact as the price the employers would have to pay anyway 
for providing the men with r^iilar employment, a prt^r sick- 
pay scheme and pensions. The unions have been asking fw 
a further 38 per cent over and above this, as a “ sweetener ” 
—a price for promising (next year, sometime ... ?) to get rid 
of yet more undefined restrictive practices. The employets 
bad offered 10 per cent for this purpose, which figure (and 



States six years ago, the obstinate, militant International Long¬ 
shoremen laid down their arms and their restrictive rule book 
in return for a hoist in wages negotiate for them by Harry 
Bridges. There has been almost miraculous peace in the 
Pacific ports ever since with higher wages, higher profits and 
lower rates to shippers. Lord Devlin says, in effect, “let’s 
do it here.” 

Now Lord Devlin is a very clever judge, in addiuon to 
which he has been studying docks and dockets for at least 
two years. But does he seriously think that there is anywhere 
in the London docks, or any otto British port, a Hatty 
Bridges who could negotiate to deliver the goods ? Only last 
year. Lord Devlin himself presided over a cominittee that 
in insulting detail how totally the Ttamqxirt and 
General Workers Union had lost any control over its members 
in ^ docks. Mr Frank Cousins could no more negotiate the 
kind of productivity deal arrived at on die Pacific than he 
rniil^ i fly. This being so, Lot 4 Devlin’s lecommendations 
about “ plenty of scope ... for produ^vity batgains ” after 
the 16 per cent wage inciease has been paid over are 
meaningless and the strike now paralysing Liverpool proves it 


Devlin. It was generally agreed that ment of this t6 per cent 
would have to be passed straight on to the industiy’s 
customers. There could be no better formula for maUng 
Britain’s ports, and all Britain’s espora, even less competitive 
than they are at-present, and the militants at the docks now 
regard t6 per cent as the ptank from which they start nego¬ 
tiating, not the figure thw finally accept—hence Air Jack 
Dash’s instant rejection ot Lord Devlin’s suggestions. 

In si milar circumstances, on the Pacific coast w the United 








to the inflationary blackmail of every union organiser ai^ 
agitator, ttey should also be infuriating. This is the essential 
truth Mr Gunter appears to have grasped. His reply 
has been: no wage increase until a copper-bottomed agree¬ 
ment actually to end restrictive practices and improve pro¬ 
ductivity has been signed, sealed and deUvei^ed. Now be 
and the rest of the Cabinet, provided they bo ld firm, can sit 
back aod waecb Mr Cousins attempting to delivu what he 
can't and probably obliged to threaten a dock strike that would 
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l?c led not by himself and the TGWU, but by Mr Jack Dash 
and his militants, with the IGWU helplessly handing out 
the strike pay. And it would be interesting to see how other 
TGWU members reacted to that. Never play poker with a 
Welshman. 

All good clean fun on the political level, but where does 
it leave the docks ? The older pons, like London handling 
one-third of all Britain's seaborne tra^, are staffed prodomi> 
nantly by old men, whose sentimental memories go back to 
the thirties and Ernie Bevin. The average age of British 
dockers is 47, and it is rising yearly. They earn now a national 
averaffe of £21 ys. a week for unskilled work and are, frankly, 
not an that susceptible to the bait of productivity agreements. 
They outnumber the younger dockers, who can easily under 
present conditions take home more than £y> a week, and 
who do have expensive tastes that make them more willing 
to change to working methods that put up take-home pay. 
After all, oDrtside London, in ports like Grangemouth and 
Felixstowe, Ae latest mechanical handling equipment is being 
worked routi^ the clock by men taking home a regular £2^ to 
£y> a week. So^ of these men are not dockers by tradition 
or trahting. Th^ have been attracted to the ports by rela¬ 
tively high pay in low-wage areas. Because of the speed at 
which they can work with modern dock equipment, cargo 


handling costs at such ports are 40 per cent lower than they 
are in London. In some cases it is cheaper to ship goods to 
Felixstowe and rail them to London than it is to discharge 
the same ships* in London or Tilbury. Money is going into 
the new, mechanised ports in impressive amounts. They are 
small today, but five years from now they could be handling 
an important volume of sea-borne trade, with—because of 
their speed—a throughput out of all proportion lo their size. 
This may not be the ideal way to spend the capital available 
for port modernisation, but that's how the cookie crumbles. 

This must be taken into account in any negotiations about 
dockers' wages. There is no such thing as an average " port, 
and there should therefore be no such thing as a '' national 
wage. There should be high wages at the mechanised ports 
where shifts are worked. If men at other ports are unwilling 
to accept a shift system, then capital equipment«will not come 
to them. If, deprived of this equipment, they are still 
prepared to hump cargo around by the sweat of their brow 
and the rupture of their stomachs, then so be it. But the new 
factor now is that they ought not to expect the same pay as 
the high-output dockers. Something very like this is happen¬ 
ing almost of its own accord. What Lord Devlin suggested 
would have put the clock right back, had Mr Gunter allowed 
it to. Dare one hope the lesson has been learned ? 


A Surplus of Scientists 

The Atomic Energy Authority, for a start, has far too many of them, 
but where do they find other work ? 


S IR WILLIAM PENNEY has a bigger problem on his hands 
than he might care to admit. The United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority of which he is chairman is one of 
the biggest efnployers of really high-grade scientific labour 
in the country, and the work that it has on hand is running 
down fast. For several months, the Authority has been carry¬ 
ing out a long-term assessment of exactly how many men 
it will need for research in the foreseeable future, and the 
total works out at a good deal less than the numbers currently 
employed. So now the reassessment is being carried out all 
over again to see whether the work can conceivably be 
cxp.inded in true Parkinson fashion, to fit the number of men 
availaMe to do it. And these re-reviews, says Sir William 
in his annual report published this week, are still “ under 
consideration.” You bet they are. 

As a research organisation, the Authority needs a continu¬ 
ous intake of new, young talent from the universities, sparkling 
(one hopes) with ideas. As a civil service employer, it feels 
it must offer secure jobs for as long as its staff chooses to 
stay with it. And as it offers, fringe benefits included, gener¬ 
ally much better terms than its scientists can command from 
other employers, they stay. While the Authority was expand¬ 
ing,^ which it did very rapidly from its fcxrmation in 1954 until 
^961, by which time staff had roughly doubled to 41,000, this 
did not matter and there was room for everyone. But that 
was at a time when three crash programmes were in progress 
simultaneously —tio develop atomic weapons, to manufacture 
the wherewithal for their production, and to break through to 
atomic power. All three programmes reached fruition more 
or less simultaneously in the second half of the 1950s, and 
^^uthority ought to have started cutting back from that 
t|j|^ But it had by then acquired a dreadful momentum 
dKlfansion that has proved impossible to control. 
^^URnittedly, a good deal of the period after Calder HaH was 
^iWUhphabtly commissioned in 1956 was taken up with resi¬ 


dual research problems of getting nuclear sraiions to vvoik, 
organising the quantity production of fuel for them, and 
carrying out the development of the Mark II advanced stations 
that led, at last, to competitive nuclear power. And that was 
not easy to do. But now all this is behind the Authority. 
Commercial atomic power is established ; fuel production is 
running now as an ordinary industrial operation ; weapon 
development is not conducted on any material scale ; the 
“ blue sky ” nuclear designs for the power station.s of the 1980s 
are actually in the prototype building stage. The scientists 
have done their work. But the Authority still employs 33,552 
men. 

Sir William can, and has, put forward the claim that this 
is a substantial reduction from the peak of 41,000 reached five 
years ago. But, if one looks more closely at the figures, that 
reduction has been almost entirely among workmen and 
artisans, the “ industrial clement in his staff. Among 
scientists and administrative staff, the fall in numbers has 
been relatively small; there were just over 20,000 of them 
five years ago, there arc around 18,000 now. What on earth 
are they all doing ? What do 6,000 people (not all of them, 
admittedly, scientists) find to do at the research centre at 
Harwell, when there honestly is very little really pressing 
atomic research going on ? Unsuccessful efforts have been 
made for the past six or seven years to bring Harwell down 
from this inflated size, which is far too big anyway for the 
effective administration of any research establishment. Har¬ 
well is now about t0 get its third director of research since 
Sir John Cockcroft gave up the job ; this time it is the formid¬ 
able Dr Adams, who had been temporarily seconded to the 
Ministry of Technology, and is now leaving it, to the Minis¬ 
try’s loss. He may succeed where others have failed, but this 
establishment seems made of material that blunts the sharpest 
axe. 

Equally serious is the under-employment threatened at the 
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Authority’s reactor design centre at Rislcy. Rislcy’s 8,000- 
strong staff represent a sophisticated combination of physicists 
and engineers: When men with this talent are oidy partly 
used, the economy suffers. But with the vices beaten out 
of the Mark ii advanced reactors and with other designs 
like the Dounreay fast reactor and systems cooled with steam 
already in the builders’ hands, what, beyond dotting i’s and 
crossing t’s, is there left for them to do ? The truth is that 
nuclear research is over the hump. The big scientific effort 
here, in France, in the United States, has yielded its divi¬ 
dends ; and further economies in atomic power are coming 
now not from design but from reduction in overheads, econo¬ 
mies of scale, and long production runs. The frontier has 
been tamed. 

No one, least of all the AEA, has given serious thought 
to how one employs a redundant frontiersman, even though 
they represent some of the rarest talent in the country. And 
the men themselves, many of them now grown middle-aged 
with families and school bills to meet, may fret at their under¬ 
employment, but for the sake of their dependents they stay 
where the money is best—and who shall blame them ? Much 
lip service has been paid to the free movement of men, and 
especially of scientists, between government service and 
industry but damn-all has been done in practice to facilitate it. 
Plenty of efficient scientific administrators would leave the 
Authority now if they could do so without a drop in income. 
And they are precisely what large sectors of industry need— 
men who arc used to handling large construction jobs, to 
scientific tolerances, under appalling physical conditions and 
with potentially bolshy labour. Some of the old men and 
a very few of the young ones have gravitated to the ship¬ 
yards and to chemical engineering, to the gain of any 
company they joined. ^ui generally they only do this after 
retirement. 

The Authority is now trying to find alternative work within 
its own establishments for them. But there is only one form 


of work that offers enough employmeoc to sdve what is both 
a human and an economic problem. And that is for the 
Authority to go directly into the atomic cksigning business, 
actually bidding for power station contracts and acting like 
the great United States consultants do. Inside Risley, there 
is a potential Bechtel or similar organisation crying to get out. 
This should be seriously explored. The AEA n^e its first 
attempt along these lines when it prepared its own tender for 
a Finnish atomic station in less than three weeks, after the 
British consortiums had refused to bid. Not surprisingly, 
the AEA lost; but the experience was not that discouraging. 
Without carping at the talents in the industrial consortiums, 
there may be export customers who would consider more 
seriously a bid from the UK Atomic Energy Authority with 
its magnificent and justly world-renowned resources, than 
they would one from a British consortium of chequered 
experience. Industry has lost money on its nuclear tenders, 
mainly because three consortiums are fighting for one con¬ 
tract a year—one order each every three years. There mi^t 
not be many complaints if the Authority took on the design 
job and employed them as sub-contractors. And on a related 
subject, is there really need for the Generating Board to 
duplicate so many of the Authority’s facilities? 

That is one solution, but it does not say bow an Authority 
in danger of growing progressively middle-aged, and mentally 
atrophied because it has to keep men on until retirement, is 
to recruit continuously the young blood it needs. Surely what 
someone ought to be thinking about is how to make it easier 
for men to move to and from the AEA, even if it means offer¬ 
ing a tump sum to cover a probationary re-training period with 
other employers. The BBC has overcome this by recruiting 
much of its new staff on short-term contract, but it is too late 
for the Authority to do this for a large part of its existing 
staff. The Labour party conference got another exhortation 
from the Prime Minister to Go Technological again this week. 
Here's a case for treatment on his own doorstep. 


The Super-consultants 

The backward southern fringes of Europe are becoming a hunting 
ground for consulting firms with an eye for the big chance 
and new ideas to sell 


A S the magnet of the European Economic Community’s 
continental-size market grows stronger, Greece and 
Turkey (which are already associated members of the com¬ 
munity) and Spain (which hopes to join one d&y) are increas¬ 
ingly worried about their need to make a quick job of take-off 
and development. Italy has the same problem in its backward 
south. All these governments are looking for package plans 
that offer to project some part of their economy into the 
modern world in extra-short order. 

The Rome firm of Italconsult has collared the most prestige¬ 
laden job so far: the EEC Commission’s own pilot project 
for a development area at Bari, on the heel of Italy (see The 
Economist, November 7,1964, and May 8,But recently 
Litton Industries, the sensationally successful Olifornia-based 
industrial group, has come into the market with a scheme that 
makes its competitors’ ideas look small beer. 

Lition's plan for the development of Crete and the western 
Peloponnese is remarkable not only for its size, but also (its 
critics are saying) for its check and its planned rate of profit¬ 
ability to Litton. In an area (17,000 square km) sligbdy larger 
than Northern Ireland, with a slightly smaller population 
(1,123,000) and an average annual income of under £100 a 
bead, it proposes to organise the investment of a cool £^00 


million. This is equivalent to about three-quarters of total 
Greek investment, public and private, in 1965, and the two 
areas account for only one-eighth of the population of Greece. 
The only experience that Litton claims for a job of this kind 
is managing.a youth training scheme in President Johnson’s 
Poverty Programme. However, Litton’s own life history 
is an advertisement in itself. In 13 years it has climbed 
to 72nd place in Fortune’s list of the 500 biggest United 
States companies. It has the best growth record of the 
first 497 over the past 10 years—44 per cent a year, com¬ 
pound. Starting from scratch in 1953, it now builds nuclear 
attack submarines for the navy, spacemen’s suits for NASA, 
office equipment, computers, advanced guidance systems .. , 
Litton believes that it knows how to do things, and not just 
any one thing in particular—^the Litton Systems Approach ” 
is an answer to every problem. 

In its Greek venture, Litton would aim to attract up to 
£100 million initially in private investment from abroad, plus 
whatever the World Bank and the Common Market’s Euro¬ 
pean Investment Bank might be good for. Its plan would 
amount to Litton running the whole programme itself with the 
Greek government as a sort of junior partner. The money 
would go into tourist development, small-scale industry (can- 
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ning, building materials), die modernisation of (^te’s Altai 
Mochlos gTpaum worl^gs, urban reconstruction in die 
enthquBkeKumu^ed western Peloponnese and a sweeping 
pragrunme of agricultural reform. A pilot agricultund 
development project costing some £% million would be car¬ 
ried out in the Messara plain, Crete’s only large fertile area. 
A prerequisite of the agricultural development would be the 
r^ouping of scattered smallholdings into units of economic 
size: at present the average Cretan farm is not only too small 
to provi^ a good living to its owners but is broken up into 
ten or eleven parcels, some of them miles apart. Litton’s 
proposal therefore states that legislation would be needed to 
give the develiqiment authority the necessary powers of 
expropriation; and it recommends that Greece’s extremely 
complicated laws affecting land tenure should be sim{dified 
and published as a single unified code, to avoid unnecessary 
litigation. How long it would take the Stephanopoulos govern¬ 
ment with its shafy majority to get the legi^tion through 
parliament is a matter for pious speculation—as is every other 
of the Lknm scheme that requires decisions and participa¬ 
tion by the Greek government. 

The scheme i^rs plenty of ammunition to critics— 
particularly Littim’s proposed scale of charges, and the idea 
that a private company would practically control the develop¬ 
ment ^gramme of a substantial area of Greece. Professor 
Andreas l^paodreou, who is gradually taking over the leader¬ 
ship of tte Centre Union fiiithful from his father, has made 
hay with it to such effect that the powerful Minister of 
CcwdinatiiMi, Mr Constantine Mitsotakis, has seen his efforts 
to get it through the parliamentary recess committee foiled 
all summer. Litton recently “ withdrew ” its offer in an 
attempt to force a quick decision ; but it is still waiting. And 
yet the body of the sdieme makes lots of sense. 

The towist potential of Crete and western Peloponnese is 
undoubtedly great, and has barely begun to be exploited. 
Sweeping agrarian reform is urgent if Greece is to raise its 
rural standards of living and fit itself for full membership of 
the common market. The industrialisation proposals are 
realistic: with a tiny local market, Litton's choice of canning 
(for export) and building materials looks right. A crash pro¬ 
gramme like the one proposed has obvious advantages. The 
Greeks make no secret of the weakness of their civil service, 
and their difficulties in administering any development pro¬ 
gramme efficiently by themselves ; Greek politics are entirely 
dominated by local and sectional interests, to the almost com¬ 
plete exclusion of coherent policy lines. One of the big 
criticisms of Greece in the international aid bodies has been 
its failure to come up with properly-worked-out development 
prefects. Moreover, Litton's tough contractual approach, fol¬ 
low^ through, shimld provide some guarantee against such 
unpleasant sho^s as Esso and the French Pechiney aluminium 
company suffered when the whole basis of their investment 
plans in Greece had to be renegotiated. 

The administrative cost of Litton's programme would prob¬ 
ably be about £i million a year. On this Litton proposes to 
take 11 per cent, giving a profit of £i 10,000 a year, plus a flat 
commission of £3^ million for every /|ioo million of outside 
capital brought in—still small beer for a group of this size, but 
welcome. The group apparently considers it well worthwhile: 
k has an idea that the new systems management techniques 
invented iti mOrtaiy work have a money-spinning future, if 
applied by private enterprise to such development problems. 

Italconsulfs path-breaking Bari-Taranto project, though 
much less financially ambitious than Litton's idea, 
recently hito troubles of its own. Pressure from Italian 
industria' Nvho felt threatened by die scheme, along with 
civil se: ^ rtia in the face a new idea, left it hanging 

fire for ig alter its formal approval that the European 
conmiissi ^^gmie a soorching letter to the Italian government 
at the of the aummet compbining about the lack 


of action, and the way that inquiries from prospective investors 
had not been answered. Rome now hop^ that actual invest¬ 
ment can begin early in 1967. 

The essence of Italconsult’s scheme is that it has identified 
31 industries in mechanical engineering—eight of them 
‘"principal industries,” with 23 component suppliers and 
servicing industries—^which together would constitute an inter¬ 
locking whole. The decision to invest at Bari would be com¬ 
mercially sound for each of these industries only because, 
and precisely because, it could be assured that all the others 
would be there too either in the role of customer or supplier 
Feasibility studies have been completed for all 31 industries, 
but it is a promotional job of some complexity to find 31 
investors all ready to come in simultaneously. Most interest 
has been shown in Germany—enough, it seems, to reassure 
the promoters that the idea is viable. The total planned invest¬ 
ment in the 31 industries is to be about £4$ million, pro¬ 
ducing an extra 10,000 jobs in industry directly, and many 
more jobs indirectly. And each of these industries is to be 
fully capable of holding its own in the widest European market 
—^an essential part of the plan. 

The Brussels commission gave Ttalconsult 80,000 to draw 
up the plan. Italconsult spent at least twice that sum before 
it had luUy worked out the ideas of its chief economist. Pro¬ 
fessor Emanuele Tosco. Twenty-five engineers and econo¬ 
mists worked on the project full time for three years. Anothe^. 
30 or 40 experts were called in for shorter periods, mostly « 
from the industries that own Italconsult's shares: including 
Fiat, Montecatini, Edison, Pirelli, Innocenti and Italccmenti 
in the private sector, plus IRI and IMI in the state sector. 
Italconsult expects to recoup its initial loss in future work. 

It has already had more offers than it can cope with. A con¬ 
tract has been signed to plan a similar development zone in 
Spain, and another is under negotiation in Turkey. A Greek 
offer was turned down. Even some eastern European com¬ 
munist countries have shown a discreet interest in Professor 
Tosco's techniques. 

T hese are the two outstanding consultancy schemes in 
southern Euro^ at the moment. But there arc plenty of 
plums going including some in the Middle East. Several have 
been picked up in Greece by British firms, particularly by 
L. H. Manderstam & Partners, chemical engineering consul¬ 
tants. The Brussels commission has now decided in principle 
to finance a further study in southern Italy, this time for the 
tourist development of Calabria—the toe of the peninsula. 

Everybody now recognises that something drastic must be 
done in this southern European region if the gap between it 
and the north is to be closed quickly. In spite of all that 
the Italians have done for the Mezzogjiomo since the war, 
it is still a major problem area. In 1965, when investment 
declined 4.8 per cent in Italy as a whole (because of the tail 
end of the 1964-65 recession), investment in the south fell 8.3 
per cent, despite the massive array of special incentives to 
invest there. Its potential advantage as an industrial centre 
with close links to the Middle East and North Africa—^the 
idea behind the foundation of Bari’s highly successful Levant 
Fair—^is still not strong enough to offset the disadvantage of 
distance from Europe’s industrial heart. This goes for Greece 
and Turkey top. 

So die consultants should continue to thrive. The biggest 
eventual hope for these areas may be that, after common 
market integration has gone a lot farther, they might benefit 
from the sort of migration towards sun and open spaces that 
has brought so much of the United States’ modern growth 
industry to California. This appears to be the idea the French 
followed in choosing the depmssed south-west as the site for 
their aero-space industry—^though it has not yet done much 
to jack up the regional economy. And it may be another 
reason wfy Litton is interested m the Mediterranean area. 
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Impel iai ('hemical huinsines phases out. 


More straws, more wind 


It looks as though the Government may be 
getting rather more deflation than the £300 
million in a full year that it planned for on 
July 20th. The biggest worry is whether 
capital spending may be brought to a grind¬ 
ing crawl. The first sniff of the Confedera¬ 
tion of British Industries' four monthly 
sample of investment plans suggests that 
the last survey's mildly pessimistic balance 
of 4 per cent of industrialists expecting to 
invest less in the coming year on plant and 
machinery has risen to a wild-eyed 30 to 40 
per cent of them. This estimate, no more 
than an attempt to judge the climate, is diffi¬ 
cult to qualify ; but it does, at the very 
least, suggest that private manufacturing 
investment may be heading into something 
like the 1961-63 recession^ and possibly at 
a quicker pace. Then, manufacturing in¬ 
vestment fell by around £200 million, or 
about a sixth. This time it looks much 
worse, although the Director-General of 
Neddy, Mr Fred Catherwood, spoke this 
week of “ a ray of hope " for industry— 
the Government's sympathetic interest in its 
numerous pleas for higher investment 
grants. Meanwhile, however sympathetic 
the interest, capital investment is falling. 

It is hard to believe that this is what the 
Government wanted. Least of all a tech¬ 
nology-promoting, introduce-ncw-meihods- 
at-any-cost and invest-for-^productivity 
Government. The disruptive effect of this 
sce-sawing cycle is clearly seen in chemicals. 


From a low point in 1963 of £136 million, 
investment sprang back to £231 million last 
year. A survey by Chemical places this 
year's spending at about the same level, or 
slightly higher ; next year it is going to be 
down again. I'hc effect of the cycle on the 
industry has been bad. Profits were down 
this year, helped by delays in plant con¬ 
struction which were themselves caused 
directly by the uneven rate of ordering 
Now already, as a result of the squeeze, 
some chemical companies are doing what 
they *can to phase out their projects : 
Imperial Chemical Industries has ha.d to 
come to the market for very expensive 
money in order to keep the bare minimum 
of it.s existing projects going. It could lead 
to another surge in investment in two or 
three years. While the cjimpanies are them¬ 
selves culpable of bad planning (in some 
cases—nylon particularly—a drop could 
have been forecast some time ago), the 
Ciovernment’s policies are revealed as 
plain bad for industry—if smooth, efficient 
and co-ordinated growth is regarded as 
“ gix)d.’' 

The first post-July figures on consumer 
spending have also now appeared. Shopping 
in August kept up well, but probably at the 
expense of savings. For by the end of 
August, hire pur^ase and other forms of 
credit owed to shops was down £11 millioii 
on the end-July level. As expected, sales of 
consumer durables—season^y adjusted— 


slipped back from the high July level (in¬ 
flated by some anticipatory buying). But 
allowing for a 3 per cent rise in prices, the 
volume of sales was no more than 4 per 
cent down on a year ago. Yet the value of 
new hire purchase deals signed during 
y^ugllst was 22 per cent down, so that spend¬ 
ing eased only a little while borrowing fell 
heavily. Where did the money come from? 
Not from other shops (eg clotUng and foot¬ 
wear) which recorded rises in the month. 

It seems likely that the money was found 
at the expense of car sales: a deposit, or a 
few months' repayments, represent the cash 
equivalent of many other consumer goods. 
Finance houses report that the value of new 
TIP deals on secondhand cars, their largest 
market, was down 39 per cent on last year ; 
new car deals were down by a half. Car 
dealers are even offering discounts of 10 
and 15 per cent to unload stocks. And the 
slide is not over : new car deals in Septem¬ 
ber fell even further. 

If this drop has seemingly benefited re¬ 
tail sales—mail order sales were actually up 
in August—there is an obvious limit to how 
long the benefits can continue. There must 
be an end to the spending of unspent enr- 
buying money. Some time—and it could 
be sooner than the Government thought, 
judging from the speed with which indusrrv 
has reacted—the effects of the squeeze will 
multiply. And these include not only the 
direct, intended effects, but the indirect 
ones, the results of short-time working and 
unemployment. Then the squeeze will be 
with us m earnest. 

On the foreign exchange markets, ster¬ 
ling is holding up very wdl. But attention 
there this week has again been diverted by 
what is becoming a more and more disreput- 
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THE SLUMP IN HIRE PURCHASE 


%ch8i^ Aug.196donAug.1965 in new instalment credit sales 



Motor cyclos 
otc. 

Now eoro 
Usod cars 


iUe mootUy fuc^as the Bank of England 
moves money round and about its various 
fordigli exchange accounts^ and the market 
then doe^ its best (or worst) by the resulting 
figiiie. 

Everyone knows that the changes offici¬ 
ally diraosed each month in Britain’s re¬ 
serves are fiction. The trick for the authori- 
dea is to get the fiction right. In July, 
when the exchanges were still very edgy, the 
authorities judged the market’s mood exactly 
by disclosing a fall of £25 million and ster¬ 
ling immedutely firmed. Just why is any¬ 
one’s guess, but that is how the magic 
worked. This week, the authorities chose 
to disclose a million rise for August, net 
of any recourse to control bank facilities. 
Did they get it right again? It did not 
look like it on Tuesday afternoon when 
sterling, having been bid up to $2.7920 
in expectations of a sizeable jump in 
the reserves, promptly slipped to $2.7910 
on the announcement and needed support 
from New York. Nowadays, it seems, the 
authorities hear advice from exchange 
dealers in the market about what figure for 
the reserves would meet the best reception. 
There is no evidence that this advice is 
actually taken, it certainly wasn’t this week, 
when some people in the market urged a 
somewhat larger rise in order not to dis¬ 
appoint expectations. But by Thursday 
sterling spot rate had again recovered to 
$2.7920 suggesting that the authorities had, 
possibly, not been wrong after all. If they 


were out to prove that sterling has recovered 
beyond being at the mercy of every passing 
breeze, they seem to have succeeded. 


Electricity 

Fighting for the 
principle 

The annual reports of the Electricity 
Council and the Central Electricity Gener¬ 
ating Board are, naturally the occasion for 
the industry to blow its own trumpet, air a 
few grievances and aim a few shots at the 
gas industry, the Treasury or whichever 
other part of the Establishment happens to 
be in the line of fire. This year it makes 
two main points: one aggressive, the other 
defensive. First, the industry has now 
firmly put in a bid for a share of North Sea 
Gas. And it is doing all it can to defend 
its capiul investment programme from, one 
assumes, the unsympathetic attention of 
the Labour Government. 

So far, as a result of the July measures, 
the industry’s capital investment pro¬ 
gramme for next year has been cut by 
£20 million. Of this, £15 million will be 
lopped olT the plans for reinforcing the 
Area Board’s distribution networks (a cut 
of between 5 and 10 per cent) and the 


remainder will come from the genentdng 
side (a cut of between,i and 3 get opnt). 
But one , suspects chat the indust^ js now 
under pressure to reduce its future capital 
demands. Certainly the Government has 
made no secret of its own moral conviction, 
that investment in electricity is somehow an 
extravapnt indulgence—leading to con¬ 
sumer durables and worse. How much 
better, by implication, to invest in virtuous, 
homely coal and gas. Cheaper too: it takes 
less capital to produce each therm. Yet, 
somehow, people go on buying electricity 
—and that is, or should be, the end of the 
argument. For the free choice of con¬ 
sumers in a competitive market completely 
assimilates all these arguments and produces 
the only answer that matters. 

As it is, the generating board has already 
had to scale down its investment programme 
once, to align itself with the National Plan. 
It has been apparent for some time that 
this too is high. The Plan forecast an 
annual growth of electricity consumption of 
9.2 per cent until 1970. In fact the increases 
in the past three years have been 5.2, 7.0 
and 6.8 per cent respectively. Power 
stations take five years to build. Not a grea^ 
deal can therefore be done about the Indus-« 
try's generating plans for now until 1970. 
The upshot will probably be a margin of 
peak spare capacity of something like the 
18 to 20 per cent that the industry itself 
could like to sec (against 84 cent last 
winter and 10 per cent now) but which 
some other people in Whitehall probably 
think is excessive. The danger is that some 
cuts in capita] spending will be forced down 
the industry’s throat nonetheless, and that 
these, as usual, will come off the over¬ 
loaded Area Board networks. Since elec¬ 
tricity is a healthy profitable growth indus¬ 
try, is there really any reason why it should 
continue to be denied direct access to the 
capital market to raise at least part 0! its 
capital requirements?—or at any rate the 
part that the Treasury wants to lop off ? 
Electricity earns over 12 per cent on its 
capital employed, before depreciation. But 
its return (on at least part of its capital 
spending each year) must be considerably 
lugher than this, making it worth its while 
to borrow in the market even at the present 
8 per cent, if permitted. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


GOLD RESERVES 

Up £3 million in September: 

less than hoped. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Static: some increases in food and 
clothing sales offset by a fall in 
durable goods. 

CONSUMER CREDIT 
New credit in Auguat 33 per cent 
on a year ego: fell in debt 
ding. H.P. car sales in 
bar. down 26.per cent on year 


Industrial 
production* 
employment * 
productivity * 
Export trado* 

Rataii troda* 
Unomployment* 
Wage ratos (weakly) 
Retail prices 
Export prices* 


* SeasofiBliy ad/uslai/. Indicators of axpoet and ratad 
(rads ref fact movamants in votuma terms, i.a. in vsiua 
at constant /wee. Unamptoymant rafars le numtan 
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INTERNATIONAL in outlook and application, IRD is an 
independent organisation undertaking scientific and technological 
projects for sponsors throughout the world. IRO offers help in 
auch fields as physics, engineering, materials, chemistry artd . 
other sciences. 



RESEARCH facilities at IRD include computers, field ion and 
electron microscopes. X-ray machines, spectrometers, materfels 
testing units, plasma spraying equipment, machine tools .. • 
these allow some 250 projeots to be completed each year* 



I . ;..X <if 


DEVELOPMENT projects may involve improving razor blades or 
building a power generator. Some require no apparatus: others 
require complex equipment with perhaps 4 MW of electricity. For 
these projects, IRD has the equipment, 600 Staff and 130,000 
square feet of laboratories. 

For whom do wa work? Anyone requiring research assistance 
swiftly, confidentially and within a controiied budget. 

An interesting booklet describing the work of IRD and showing 
how your company can bonefit will be sent on request. 

Please write to the Research Manager. 


Irsternatlonal Vi^seiarch A Davalopmant Co Ltd 

POSSWAY NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE « mo/s 
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A role in gas 

Another strong play was made for the 
natural |;is now being,found in the North 
Sea. Sir Ronald Edwards, the chairman 
of the Electricky sees no reason 

why the benefits of this should all m to the 
gas industry. Why should the electricity 
generating industry not be allowed to 
compete to buy k? It can offer substantial 
advantages as a customer, even if only 
temporary ones. It is a big consumer and 
could put away five times the gas industry's 
1,000 cubic feet a day of natural gas if it 
had to. Pown stations can he converted 
to burn gas for xos. a kW of installed 
capacity; after that they arc ready to step 
in and use gas at times of low demand. 
Or they coiud be used as a '' sink " for 
the gas while the distribution system is 
geared up to take it elsewhere. 

The electricity industry could also play a 
part in the discussions about price now 
said to be raging up and down the corridors 
of the Ministry of Power. Pricing natural 
gas has never been easy. Present ignorance 
about the North Sea fields makes any guess 


at production costs perilous, but some sort 
of cost-plus " floor must be said to exist. 
Equally, while the gas industry has high 
hopes oif breaking into aU sorts of niarkets, 
it is unlikely that it will choose-—or be 
allowed—to romp in with destructively low 
prices. (Indeed, the oil companies have 
argued that the most optimistic estimate of 
reserves at the present moment could only 
justify switching the existing gas markets 
to natural gas ; they will, after all, be 
four times the present size—equivalent to 
4.000 mn. cu. feet a day—by 1980 at current 
races of growth.) This provides some 
notional “realised price-minus" ceiling. 
The quarrel is about where the price should 
be fixed in the gap between the two limits: 
BP got a generous (if wrongheaded) ^d. a 
therm ; the gas industry would like to pay 
no more chan i}d.; the Ministry is thought 
to favour 3 Id. In a situation like this, 
where no competition exists (the gas in¬ 
dustry is a monopoly buyer) it would 
probably be up to the Ministry to fix the 
price. 

But it is not true to say that there is 
absolutely no competition. Potentially there 


is lots. The gas industry knows what it 
would have to pay for gas from abroad; 
the oil companies probably have learned 
how much large consumers, like electricity, 
would be prepared to pay. These provide 
some benchmarks in the gas-price vacuum. 
Moreover, whatever the transfer price, 
there is going to be a lot of money dep^ited 
quite arbitrarily in someone's lap—entirely 
the product of government measures. It 
might be a useful discipline if a small tax, 
say id. a therm, were imposed on the gas 
at source. ^^15 million a year would be a 
great help to Lord Robens in retraining 
miners. 

Steel nationalisatim 


In embryo 


The Government last week announced 
its appointments to the steel organising 
committee—just in time to demonstrate to 
the Labour Party Conference that it is in 
earnest about nationalisation. But, as ex- 


Do road users pay enough in taxes ? 


If a railwayman is forced back on the 
defensive, the odds are that he will come 
up with railway legend number one: 
British Railways has to pay for the upkeep 
and improvement of its track, whereas 
road hauliers get their track, i.e. their 
roads, free. Or at lea-st (the more sophis¬ 
ticated will allow) if hauliers do contribute 
something to road costs, in the shape of 
licence and fuel duties, it’s not enough. 
Equally, when motorists and road hauliers 
are confronted with a Budget or the pros¬ 
pect of government intervention, its a sure 
bet that—^with a mental image of C^hurchill 
grabbing the Road Fund—they will bring 
up the most ancient road-truth: that road- 
users fork out more in taxes than it costs 
the community to provide roads. 

Everybody is passionately interested. 
The railways, because higher road costs 
could force more business their way ; the 
road hauliers, because they prefer things 
as they arc ; and the Ministry of Transport 
because it is responsible for both. Over 
the last two years the transport economists 
in the Ministry have been working over 
the statistics to find some just answer to 
the problem. 

They haven’t lacked willing helpers. 
British Railways was the first in the field 
with its ** contribution to the debate.” 
Ckimparing two notional situations—a new 
rail line built for intensive use by fleets of 
heavy goods wagons and a new motorway 
—it concluded that road hauliers pay no 
more than a third or a half of road track 
costs. It was the Ministry itself, working 
up some data for the Geddes Committee 
on road haulage, that blew a hole through 
the BR’s arguments: the railways' case 
was based on allocating more than 70 per 
cent of the cost of h new motorway to 
Mgy lorries i the Ministry put it at 17I 

Jjlllpum TransptMt Holding 

nationalised, and the biggest 


haulier of all—leapt to the attack. It 
claimed that, far from not paying their 
share, road users paid out far more than 
road costs. But its figures somehow pro¬ 
duced far larger surpluses than a simple 
comparison (shown in the table) would 
suggest. For instance, it allotted a surplus 
of £23 million to heavy vehicles where the 
ministry found £1-8 million, depending 
on the assumptions. 

And there the matter rested, the com- 
baiancs exhausted. However, the Ministry 
of I’ransport had all the time been con¬ 
tinuing its researches. Now it is thought 
to be conung round to the general view, 
chat road users pay 20 per cent less than 
they should. 

Since the Ministry is officially keeping 
silent, it is impossible to be sure whether 
this means that the particular group of 
users—say road hauliers—are paying too 
little, or road users as a whole, which is 
a vastly different thing. Assuming the 
worst, and also reckoning that the Ministry 
was working on 1965 figures (when total 
tax paid was £742 million), it means a 
shortfall in road taxation of £148 million. 
The two road taxes arc licence and fuel 


duty, with fuel duty much more im|>ortant 
(£560 million out of £742 million in 
1965) and in every way the belter tax. So 
if the government decided to‘make users 
cough up fully, u would put most, if not 
all of the extra on this, which would add 
another lod. a gallon to petrol. 

This would scarcely kill the private 
motorist, but with parking fees increasing, 
and a congestion tax on the horizon, it 
would certainly make him less cheerful 
about taking his car out. It would not be 
curtains for the road haulier cither. But 
it would mean a fairly substantial increase 
in costs: with fuel accounting for about 
16 per cent of total expenditure (though 
ranging from 5 per cent to 25 per cent 
between different types of firms) it would 
be a rise of about 3 per cent. 

Not too bad. But it doesn't end there. 
All right, motorists and hauliers now re¬ 
imburse the community adequately for 
providing the road they run on. But 
surely shouldn't they also be contributing 
towards general Exchequer funds for other 
purposes ? They do, of course, in the 
form of purchase tax on vehicles. But is 
this enough ? Clearly, if the rumours 
about the Ministry's views are anything 
like correct, the motor lobbies and the 
road hauliers are going to have a fight on 
their hands. 


What Road 

Users Pay 

Taxes 

paid 

Cost of roads 
(i) allocated on a 
basis less 
favourable 
to heavy vehicles 

Surplus 

Cost of roads 
( 11 ) allocated on a 
basis^iore 
favourable 
to heavy vehicles 

Surplus 


C m 

C m 

C m 

£m 

£ m 

Cars and taxis 

305 

172 

+133 

183 

+ 122 

Motorcyclea 

9 

11 

- 2 

14 

- 5 

Buses and coaches 
Goods vehicles 

28 

23 

+ 5 

20 

♦ 8 

(a) Net over 2 tons 

73 

35 

+ 38 

37 

♦ 30 

(b) 2/3 tons 

30 

22 

+ . 8 

21 

+ 9 

(c) 3/5 tons 

58 

52 

+ 6 

47 

+ 11 

(d) Over 5 tons 

35 

34 

+ 1 

27 

+ 8 

AH vehicles 

538 

349 

+189 

349 

+ 189 
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pcctcd, Lord Melchctt, a merchant banker, 
IS its chairman. Two steelmen have a^eed 
to serve with him—^Mr Niall McDiarmid of 
Stewarts and Lloyds, one of nationalisa¬ 
tion's most outspoken critics, as deputy 
chairman, and Mr Stephen Gray, the very' 
able general manager of John Sommers. 
The other appointments are from outside 
the industry—unless Sir Musgrave, 
present chairman of the Iron and Steel 
Board, counts as being on the in^Ue. Pro¬ 
bably the most crudal appointment it Mr 
Ron Smith, now bead of the Post Oflke 
workers* union, who is on the committee 
to deal with lateur matters. Since a large 
part of the mdustry’s reorganisation must 
depend on the workers’ willingness to 
accept massive changes in traditional 
patterns of work, the appointment of a 
sober union leader, one who can pre¬ 
sumably be relied upon not to sell the pass 
to capitalism, is tactful. It nicely balances 
the only other permanent appointment on 
the committee, that of the banking Tory 
peer who is to head it. 

The committee will have plenty of work: 
for a start it is to chart what form the steel 
industry shall take, and how the National 
Steel Corporation shall shape. This raises 
problems—and anomalies. Mr Richard 
Marsh, the Minister of Power, reckons that 
the steel bill will not be through Parlia¬ 
ment until spring ; with vesting day, when 
the 13 steel companies are taken over, ** not 
less than ” nine months after Royal Assent. 
The NSC would produce ks report on tbc 
industry not less than a year after that. This 
adds up to a gap of six months before the 
Government has any legal say in the in¬ 
dustry’s affairs and one of more than two 
years before the industry knows in any 
derail what that say will be. 

Meanwhile the steel companies must plan 
ahead and continue to invest. What happens 
if their plans are not in line with the 
Government's (officially non-existent) ideas 
on the industry’s structure ? “ Well,” says 
Mr Marsh, ” the Iron and Steel Board has 
the power to veto investment projects.” 
Meaning, presumably, that the Board will 
be used as a lever by the Government until 
the corporation has statutory authority. 
But the Board hasn’t got this power either 
—it has often wished it had ; all it can do 
is to veto projects that are demonstrably 
against the public interest—something that 
is nearly impossible to demonstrate. 

Machine Took 

Mixed mergers 

The machine tool industry cook another step 
in the slow, tortuous road towards rationa¬ 
lisation this week. Staveley Industries 
bought Kendall and Gent, a small company 
produdng heavy milling machines and 
piano-millers, from the George Cohen 600 
Group for XSio,DOo. In fact, machine tool 
production at the Kendall and Gent piani 
(which has been losing money) is to cease 
and the plant turned over to other use. Its 
orders will be moved over to two other 
Staveley companies, Craven Brothers and 


George Richards which produce similar 
tools and which also made a loss last year. 
Staveley hope that the extra production will 
hdp afi dine empanies badt to pridit.. 

this is not the end. Butler Madiioe 
Tools also makes piano-millers and Butler 
is part of the B. Elliott Group that is to link 
with Stavelejr in a jointly-owned machine 
tool corporation two or three years from 
now. Butler is selling very successfully, in¬ 
cluding to the United States, which indi¬ 
cates greater KQpe for integration yet. But 
why wait Ro long? 

Television 

Colour clash 

Anyone who fondly believes that Britain’s 
colour television problems ended with the 
decision to use the German PAL, based on 
the American NTSC system, is in for a 
shock. Most of the international pressuring 
has died down, leaving the French and the 
Russians out on their SECAM limb. But 
an even bitterer struggle is going on domes¬ 
tically, and it revolves around the Tdeviaion 
Advisory Committee’s four year old deci¬ 
sion to change all channels over to 625 lines 
and an extensive use of UHF (Ultra high 
frequency) channels. The only channel 
transmitting on 625 lines now is BBC 2, 
colour is to be standardised on 625 lines, 
consequently BBC 2 geta the colour tele- 
visioD and ITV doesn't sec why. Thb is 
the heart of the quarrel. It may take any¬ 
thing up to 10 years before all sets are con¬ 
vert^ fully to 625 lines and ITV argues 
that the crucial Victor in selling colour tele¬ 
vision sets to the public lies in the amount 
of time viewers can watch colour. The 
commercial companies claim adequate 
colour pictures on 405 lines, adequate 
enough, that is until the changeover. They 
have a lot 10 fight for, advertisers seem 
ready to pay up to 50 per cent more for 
colour during peak viewing hours. 

Import duty 

Closing a loophole 

■■ ■■ ■!■-■■■ . ....-I ■ ■ — 

The Board of Trade announced last week 
that the remission of import duty on 
machinery and certain scientific instruments 
is to stop. Until that announcement, any¬ 
one who coilld establish that an item of 
foreign machinery—^from a cargo hoist to 
a textile plant—was either better than its 
British equivalent or could not be obtained 
at all in Britain, could get a rebate of im¬ 
port duties averaging about 14 per cent on 
most types of machinery. Many did, even 
without the remission: imports of engineer¬ 
ing goods were up by 18 per cent in die 
first 8 months of tnis year. (Machine tools 
are itoc included in this category and 
normally come in duty free—except tor the 
present temporary 10 per cent import sur¬ 
charge.) Tms was a necessary and valuable 
spur to some of the flagging sectors of the 
engineering industry. 


Machinery worth £4^ million was im¬ 
ported last year that qualified for the now- 
defunct remission. One can at least hope 
that the effect of this decision will be to 
push British industrialists into demanding 
British manufacturers machines of the 
d<H^ and quality they have previously been 
able hi' hmiort freely from abroad. More 
likely, fr^eilflhin] competition, the producers 
will settle !i^ ^ith a happy sigh. It will 
have the side-e|^ of stopping a neat little 
advertising gimmi± on the part of foreign 
machinery makers exporting to this country. 
In order to get the import duty rebate, the 
impoilcr had to have a certificate from the 
Board of Trade saying die machine was 
either better than anything dse on the 
British market or the only one of its kind. 
Needless to say, the ccrtificaies themselves 
made splendid advertising. 

Satnngs 

7i per cent pull 

The new Narionai Savings cenificatc— 
announced by Mr Callaghan in March—has 
been a hit, by National Savinas standards. 
Between April and August ms year net 
sales of NS Certificates were million 
compared with net repayments of ,^43 mil¬ 
lion in the same period last year. But this 
certificate is the only star in the National 
Savings galai^ that is actual^ shining. At 
the end ot August, the total invested in 
National Savings of £8400 million was 
about £20 million lower dnn a year before. 
The Special Investment Department of the 
Trustee Savings Banks, Premium Savings 
Bonds and National Development Bonds 
have pulled in about £50 million between 
them since AprD. Other forms of National 
Savings have all been losing money. Usually 
the total grows at about 4 per cent annually. 

Meanwhile the building societies have 
complained that their net inflow has been 
diminishing steadily throughout the year 
also. Clearly they cannot blame National 
Savings as a whole for this. But it is prob¬ 
ably fair complaint that the high effective 
interest rate on the new certificate (yj per 
cent gross) has pulled a slice of interest- 
sensitive surtaxpayers’ money out of build¬ 
ing societies. This is the sort of money that 
ought never to be brought into National 
Saving anyway: it may benefit marginally 
the lo6k of the Exchequer accounts, but not 
the economy; it is attract only because 
the special tax reliefs that go with National 
^vings give such high effective rates to 
surtaxpayers. By the same token these 
marginal sums should be raised more 
cheaply on the stock market. 

As for personal savings as a whole, the 
obvious inference is that they are already 
dewing down. But this could ^ too hasty 
a judgment, given the state of hire purchase 
and tenk lerang to individuals. With all 
the uncertainties ahead the chances are that 
personal savings as a Whole are at least 
holding their own if not actually rising. But 
by this time next year it will certainly be a 
different story. 
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the QUEEN'S AWARD 

to toe world of Engueh Electric «.„ „ ™:Z 

ties. Here are only a few of them. (From time to time we will show you 
others.) English El^tric are a world organisation. Our electrical, elec- 
tromc^d mechamcal products and services are used in 140 countries 
five continents. Our 44 specialist companies are served by five 
ome most modem industrial research and development laboratories 
^gburope. In 1965 the value of our export orders amounted to £59 
one-third of the total orders we received. 
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Australia's Biggest Turbogenerators 

The first 600 MW turbogenerator units to be installed in 
Australia have been ordered from English Electric by the Elec¬ 
tricity Commission of New South Wales. Similar to the 500 MW 
turbogenerators supplied to the C.E.G.B.’s West Burton Power 
Station (seen here in the last stage of erection), the N.S.W. units 
are also the first 5 (X) MW high-speed single-line turbogener^ 
ators of British design to be ordered for overseas. This order, 
won against strong international competition, is the fifth 
placed by the Electricity Commission of New South Wales with 
English Electric since 1955 . It brings to a total of 6,000 MW the 
power generating plant ordered or being supplied by English 
Electric to Australia. Part of the world of English Electric, 




rhuifMjuiph bycourtes }/«/ H.M. Ponttmistn'-Uenirrai 


Advanced Space Communication 

Britain’s first overseas civil satellite communication station 
has been built by The Marconi Company on Ascension Island 
for Cable and Wireless Limited. The company has also supplied 
Britain’s first three military space communication stations. 
Marconi capability is based on long and varied experience 
in all the elements required by communications systems via 
synchronous and random orbit satellites—computers, aerial 
and servo control systems, u.h.f. transmitters and extremely 
sensitive receivers. Part of the world of English Electric, 


Computers for the 6.P.O. 

The G.P.O. has ordered five large System 4-70 micro-integrated 
computers from English Electric Leo Marconi for the new 
Giro rapid money transfer service, the P.O. Savings Bank in 
Glasgow and one of the P.O. Regional Centres. The order is 
valued at £3 million, and there is an option for a further foui' 
similar machines valued at over £2 million. The first of these 
computers will be delivered in 1968 . This is the third major 
contract for computers placed by the G.P.O. with E.E.L.M. 
and brings the total value, with options, to nearly £9 million. 
The orders were won against strong British and overseas 
competition. Part of the world of English Electric, 


'EHTGUSH EUBCTRIC’ 


POWER, COMMUNICATIONS AND AUTOMATION FOR THE WORLD 
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Sterling balances: what word 
from London? 


The way in which the debate on the over- 
teas sterling balances is beginning to take 
shape is strongly reminiscent in some wa3rs 
of the slow, almost imperceptible transi¬ 
tion by which discussion of international 
liquidity progressed from academic debate 
to the stage of serious, if reluctant, official 
wrangling. The question of the overseas 
balances was first raised officially at the 
1965 International Monetary Fund meeting, 
when Italy suggested they be funded at the 
IMF (a proposal later rumoured to have 
been a British-inspired balloon). This year, 
it was the French who raised the question: 
M. Dcbril remains on record with his 
opinion that the sterling balances are 
‘‘a major problem,'* even though rumours 
of a French loan plan have been denied. 

Now the pressure for some eventual solu¬ 
tion is gathtfing from another quarter, the 
major holders of sterling balances them¬ 
selves. Only Kuwait is known as yet to 
have converted any appreciable funds out 
of sterling. But last month in Montreal the 
Commonwealtl^'s finance ministers were 
made aware of a debate now going on inside 
the Australian Government and Reserve 
Bank about the desirability of holding £320 
million of Australia's £360 million reserves 
in sterling. And now there is Mr Tan Slew 
Sin, the Malaysian finance minister, who 
clarified and corrected in London this week 
a statement attributed to him in Washington 
the week before. For all that, he seemed 
to be saying essentially the same thing in 
both capitals. In Washington, he was 
quoted as saying that Malaysia plans to 
** diversify ” itt reserves (about some 
US $900 million, mostly in sterling), but 
that it would not do so ** so long as sterling 
is under pressure ” and without consulting 
the British authorities. Subsequently, in 
London, Mr Tan em^sised still more 
strongly that Malaysia has no intention of 
acting precipitately or unilateralljr. But 
for all Us talk of sinking^ or swimming 
with sterling, he left the impression that 
he would suU, at some future time and in 
some undisniptive way, like to transfer 
some of Malaysia’s eggs c^t of the ‘*one 
basket ” he spoke of in Washington. 
Australia, with more than £300 million in 
London, and Malaysia, with dose to £300 
million, are the owners of the largest over¬ 
seas sterling balances in London; only 
Kuwait^’Hongkong and Ireland have more 
than £a0o imllidn each and most of the 
other sterling area couatrlesjhold well under 
£100 million each in London. 


Mr Tan (who has now been promised 
some British help for Malaysia, altnou^ he 
was turned down in May), is at pains to 
dispel any impression that Malaysia's large 
sterling holdings would ever be used as a 
political weapon. And he said Malaysia had 
not asked for any guarantee of the gold value 
of its holdings. But at least one (non-sterl¬ 
ing area) country is known to have got a 
guarantee on a special, official balance held 
in London. And the possibility of sterling 
balances being used as a political counter 
(by 2^mbia ?) is unnerving. 

So far, the noises have come from Italy, 
France, Australia and Malaysia. Are there 
any British proposals ? 

Nigeria 


How much damage? 


l..ast weekend saw another outbreak of 
tribal killing in Nigeria and a further threat 
to the unity of a country whose biggest asset 
is its sheer size. Nigeria's 56 million people 
comprise the biggest single potential market 
in Africa. That, to an important extent, is 
why Nigeria has attracted more British and 
international capital than any other hUidk 
African state, although it has so far offered 
about the lowest return of any African 
investment. 

The net asset value, after provision for 
depreciation, of direct British investment in 
Nigeria was £102 million at the end of 
1962, the latest date for which this figure 
is available. This was about a diird of 
Britain’s direct investment in India and only 
about £20 million less than Britain’s invest¬ 
ment in Zambia, Rhodesia and Malawi com¬ 
bined. The money was invested not mily 
in traditional fashion in mines, plaMtions 
and trading companies, but also in Nig^ria’ii 
oil refinery, a variety of Victories, news- 
papers and brewing. And on Nmria’s 
promise as a major market of the tutuie^ 
more money came in despite a return, by 
our calculations, of less than 2 p^ cent on 
direct investments compared with 7 per 
cent in Kenya, 8 per cent in Ghana and 
about TO per cent in South Afeka. More¬ 
over, the WoiM Banl^ in the year to last 
June, p^ped in another $32 million for 
road building, bringing up to $221 million 
the total crews granted Nigeria by the Bank 
and its soft-loan offriiodc, the Ifitematioiial 
Development Association. 


The big question now is how far tribal 
rivalries will undermine Nigeria’s i^ential 
even if they stop short of wred^g the 
federal framework. The immediate effect 
of this year’s upheavals has been to create 
widespread scarcities, especially of food— 
particularly in the north, where road trans¬ 
portation and the distributive trade were 
mainly in the hands of the Ibos, who have 
been fieeing from the Hausi.* As a result, 
the cost of living in Nigeria as a whole has 
risen about 14 per cent since the beginning 
of the year, but very much more in the 
north, where a combination of scarcities and 
high prices are said to have helped produce 
the litest crop of riots (to be followed by 
still further scarcities and hi^er prices ?). 

So far this year the external trade balance 
has improved despite the country’s internal 
difficulties: exports of ground nuts, palm* ^ 
oil and cocoa have held up surprisingly well 
and the military government has cut imports 
of consumer go^s by about 25 per cent 
from last year’s level with special curbs on 
heavy imports from Japan. But the latest 
outbreaks of fighting are now threatening 
the groundnut export crop, which will 
deteriorate unless it can soon be collected 
and transported. 

^ Fm the long term, the threat is that tribal 
rivalries could complicate even more than 
they already have the mobility of labour, 
the flow of goods and economic co-operation 
between the regions. Even in the relatively 
tranquil past, tribal hostility forced some 
firms, like Unilever, to adopt a policy of 
recruiting only narrowly local labour (un¬ 
like the British banks, which this year have 
had to keep evacuating Ibo managers from 


Major foreign companies in Nigeria 
British 

Dunlop Rubber (plantation and tyre factory) 
Shall and British Petroleum (Port Harcourt oil 
refinery) 

Unilever (stores. factorieSr palm oil plantation and 
timber) 

David WhitahaiKf (taxtiles) 

International Publishing Corporation (national 
nawspapara) 

John HoH (Livarpool) (shipping, trading. 

tannarias) 

Arthur Guinnaaa 

Richard CostaIn (civil angiRaering) 

Amari ^(mining, matal trading and aluminium 
manufactura) 

Amalgamatad Tin of Nigeria 
BMchi Tin of Nigeria 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. 

Standard Bank 
Bank of West Africa 

Prtnch 

Michalifi (tyre factory) 

Amarioaa 

Bank of Arnarica 
Chase Mahhattan Bank 
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the hostile HuiMiio^). Sunilarly^ legional 
iealousies can^ktt^ the life of the foreign 
investor even in the put; 

Computers 

French overlord 


The long-awaited French government 
choice of a Delegate General to re-organise 
the weak French computer industry into a 
strong one turns out to be M. Robert 
Galley, an engineer and civil servant widely 
regarded as the government's most efficient 
industrial manager. M. Galley's career has 
been mainly nudear, building die plutonium 
producing complex at Marcoul, then (and 
much more difficult) co-ordinating the 
building of the military plant to produce 
enriched uranium at Pkizclatte. The 
French claim that M. Galley did wonders 
on the Pierrelatte project by bringing the 
plant into production ahead of sdiedule— 
and he probably did up to a point. But 
Pierrelatte's cost has been fantastic bv any¬ 
one’s standard and the hi^ enrichment 
cascades are only now coming on stream. 

The importance of the Delegate General’s 
job (and the bickering about who should 
get it) is that because of the American 
State Department’s export embargo on the 
large International Business Machines com¬ 
puters needed for nuclear wdipon calcula¬ 
tions, the government has decided that 
France must have an independent computer 
industry whatever it costs. (Meanwhile, 
IBM is doing its damnedest to get the State 
Department to relax its rules a little.) 

M. Galley will be disbursing an initial 
government grant of £47 million, probably 
with more forthcoming (see The Economists 

KEY INDICATORS 


August xyth). The first step has been the 
merging of four existing French companies 
into two. Qne will produce computers, tte 
other peripheral equipment. But mher 
OKrgecs wul be encouraged and M. Galley 
has a watching brief for all university 
and industrial research bearing on com¬ 
puter teleology. It will also be his 
responsibility to train sufficient numbers of 
computer experts: at the moment there is a 
chrome shoruge of them in France. The 
job is: nb^ sinecure. Nursing to health a 
scrappy and sickly computer industry with 
all its other problems is a very different 
thing from dealing with a lively and expand¬ 
ing atomic industry. 

Canadian wheat 

Bonanza years 

Ce/bary 

A near perfect summer and a pofect 
autumn have given Canada the niggest 
wheat crop in history, which will probably 
exceed 800 million busheb uffien it is finally 
binned. Production has roughly doubled in 
three decades. It has been averaging 673 
million bushels for the past five years m 
admittedly better than average weather, 
largely b^use there has b^n enough 
moisture to allow farmers in the more arid 
western regions to crop their land every 
year instead of leaving half to a third of it 
fallow to save moisture for the next year’s 
crop. 

Excellent rains last fall and good snow 
cover over the winter made conditions at 
the time of seeding the 1966 crop just about 
ideal. Farm leaders all urged the farmers 
to plant more wheat, and their advice was 
underlined 1^ the announcement of the 
negotiation olt a three-year, $750 million 
wheat contract with China. Tliat assured 


recognition on the prairies. Wind erosion 
that used to sweep the country ia noW: 
cfaecketf by tilling with blades and discers 
that leave the stubble on the top of the. 
ground, while weedkillers make it possible 
to contfo! the weeds without pulverising the 
soil and leaving it open to the wind. More 
than a milUon' iorcs of aopland were 
spraye4 th^ aif this year at the rate of 
xoo adres an houTi Bl[m .equipment 
allows faster planting: and awesting, and 
the size of farm fa gtowfog with' it. The 
average farffi oiwr wUe atm in ^kafohe- 
wan 18 pearly ^40 acres, douUe the prewar 
size, the 500,000 tons of fortillsef going 
onto dse prairies also makes a diStvence; 
20 years aro this was not only unheard of, 
it would nave been reprded as heresy. 

Unlike the Americans, who have shipped 
huge quantities of wheat abroad as to 
needy nations and people, the Canadian 
mivemment has been more generous with 
Its advice than with aid. The American 
shipments periodicanv aroused Canadians 
to protest that the United States wm giving 
away wheat to Canada’! cash customers. 
However, while Canada once demanded 
nothing but spot cadi for itt grain, it has 
recently been selling very large quantities 
to Russia, China ana Poland on the deferred 
payments plan and this year has increased 
Its aid to me hungry napoos modestly and 
will contribute about $75 mtUioo worth of 
food and assistance. Ana with world wheat 
stocks falling, Canadian farmers are growing 
less touchy. 


Zambia 

The fuel pincers 

Luukt 

ZamUa’s fuel crisis has now readied a 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Rises in metals again offset falls in 
foods to raise our alUitams 
indicator 0.S points in the week to 
October 5th. 

Lead declined against the trend, and 
now stands at £8413s. 6d. a ton, its 
lowest level in Ziyears, with Britain’s 
gathering recession overhsngind the 
market. American producers are etiR 
holding their price at £120 a ton. 
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Canadian wheat growers of a market for 
all the wheat they were likely to produce 
this year. So they seeded an extra 1,300,000 
acres. This brought the acreage up to 29 
million acres against 2X million in X 957 
and 26 ^ million in the 1949 postwar peak. 
Part of the gain was at the expense or oats 
and barfey, but most of it has come from 
reducing the summer fallow. 

Farming methods have improved beyond 
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inn matric tons 

womii A. -•> 
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particularly crucial stage, and at a 
time when the unpredictable gravel 
roads that bear the oil traffic through 
Tanzania and Malawi are still bone dry. 
Central Africa’s prolific and road-wrecking 
summer rains are only a month away. Ftft 
of the difficulty is that the alternative over¬ 
land routes for oil have not met expectariooa. 
But equally important fa the gteatfy 
increased consumption, caused not kut 
by the diesel demands it die emergency oil 
importing operation itself. Nine months 
ago, rationed GonsumptiflQ was running at 
a monthly rate of 14,000 tons: now k fa 
over 17,000 tons after fiirdier radon cuts. 
Faulty adminfatration and a severe shortage 
of capable drivers have combined with 
a scarcity of drums and Uf rubber 
containers,/ that have also developed 
technical probkmt. 

This week a highly cautious mining cons 
pany statement oh coal was released in Lon¬ 
don only and not in Zambia, and it is diffi¬ 
cult not to believe that pressure was put on 
the companies by the Zambfan government. 
Coal lailings to Zambia arejxiw at around 
a quarter their usual level and mine atoefo- 
pilm ate dangerously low, although for 
security leasons the mines bave never dfa- 
dosed exact figures. With the impendiog 
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Summer 
of Ootd 

Prsdictably, the suitimer's 
gold, rtiah has come to an 
abrupt end with the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund 
meeting safely out of the 
way, though earlier it had 
not been stopped by 
Mr Wilson's July 20th 
measures or even the new 
and vastly exteiKled central 
bank supports of September 
l3th. Now that France has 
cleared a 470 million 
advance United States loan 
repayment, and the large 
annual S^tamber oil import 
payments, the franc has 
begun to recover though it 
remains relatively weak 
against the pound. Chart 
shows currerwies and gold 
against sterling. 


WilMinis Bankgra' IMFmaatins 






break-up of the unitary railway system, both 
sides of the Zambezi are concerned lest the 
ocher start hoarding trucks. There has 
been no mention of any production cutback 
for cof>per, but it is difficult to see how any¬ 
thing like full production can be maintained, 
unless coal supplies improve. Zambia nor¬ 
mally consumes over 100,000 tons a month. 

Meanwhile officials are being unusually 
tightlipped over the outcome of the pro¬ 
posed pipeline contract which hangs 
between Lonrho (owners of the idle 
Rhodesian pipeline) and the Italian state- 
owned ENl. The Italians are already well 
entrenched in Zambia with a new road 
transport concern and promises of ample 
future investment, while the £NI bid is 
clearly favoured by Zambia's lifeline 
partners, Tanzania. 

Lonrho has already spent ^150,000 odd 
on a survey with Zambian government 
encouragement, and has the backing of the 
major western oil companies—particularly 
Shell—who have now4aken on full responsi¬ 
bility for Zambia’s precarious oil supplies 
from the government. Further clouding the 
issue are the facts that Lonrho is the 
operator of the defunct Rhodesian pipeline 
a^ is a British company. And just now 
there are sigps that the Zambian govern¬ 
ment is considering excluding Briti^ com¬ 
panies from public contracts as a further 
meai^ of impressing Mr Wilson. 

Austrian industry _ 

Desocialising 

Vienne 

The Austrian govemmem has just com- 
pieied a new blueprint for its nationalised 
industries^ bill providing for the estab- 
Ushmenc of an adn^stcative holding oom- 
pony to nii^ on strictly cogmerdal iines, 
dis .industries: which ^ve been in state 
Shice 1946. FoTtnally, this is just 


building a new roof, but the structure below 
could idso be very much altered. 

Since Austrian heavy industry was nation¬ 
alised 20 years ago, it has mostly been 
administered direedy by government minis¬ 
tries with directors appointed on their party 
affiliations. Here, as in so many other 
spheres of Austrian life during the coalition, 
delicately balanced party rivalries created 
lack of coordination and frequently some¬ 
thing akin to paralysis. 

The reorganising of the nationalised 
industries was a major issue in this year’s 
general elections, which broke the long coal- 
idon with the socialists and put the conser¬ 
vative, Roman Catholic People’s party into 
power. The holding company proposed in 
the government’s new bill is to be known 
as the Austrian Industries Administration 
GMBH (or OIG). This company’s pro¬ 
posed supervisory board will, for the first 
time, take control of the nationalised indus¬ 
tries out of the hands of politicians: the 
holding oi any kind of state or local govern¬ 
ment office will be a .specific disqualification 
for 13 of the 17 seats on the Board (it is 
proposed to give the others to the ministers 
of trade and finance, and to two trade union 
representatives). To avoid any possible 
repetidon of the deadlocks of the past, the 
chairman of the supervisory board will have 
a casting vote. 

Another major change prtmosed in the 
new bill is the winding up of me controver¬ 
sial common investment fund into which 
all the state industries had been paying a 
large part of their profits. Control of dis¬ 
bursements from diis fund was a major 
political weapon in the past: moreover, ffie 
fund supplied unprofitable enterprises with 
fresh investment capital without forcing 
them to ^prove their produedon and 
marketing. 

Negodaiions about the new fajll have 
begun with the socialist op|)08itioii. The 
government hopes that the socialist party 
will cooperate some mcialist supporiSecs 


would doubtless be offered potions on the 
supervisory board of the holding empany; 
there is talk of giving them up to six of the 
13 non-official scats. The question for the 
socialists is whether they are ready to accept 
joint responsibility with only a minority 
voice. But even if they oppose the bill, it is 
believed that the government is determined 
to have it passed in time to become law by 
the beginnmg of next year. 


Brazil 


Cars at a price 

- # 

Rio de Janeiro 

In some respects, automobile manufactur¬ 
ing in Brazil has proved a success. Fifteen 
years ago Brazil was still importing £100 
million of cars a year: today few cars are 
imported but there are i} million Brazilian 
made vehicles on the roads produced by 
50,000 workers in twenty-one new factories 
that yield the government £37 million a 
year in taxes. In the early 1950s, the 
Vargas government began the process by 
ordering the gradual substitution of 
Brazilian made parts in foreign vehicles, and 
eventually assembly of complete vehicles as 
Ford has been doing since 1919 and General 
Motors since 1925. The Kubitschek 
government in 1956 went a step further by 
ordering that all motor vehicles made in 
Brazil should contain at least 90 per cent 
of home manufactured components by i960. 

The catch in this programme was 
succinctly put by one government official 
in private: “ We had to have an automotive 
inefustry at any cost ” he said, “ Well now 
we have.” Almost everything except 
electric power and labour is more costly in 
Brazil than elsewhere. Because of taxation, 
steel is about twice the price it is in the 
United States; copper, aluminium, plastics 
Continued on page 191 
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You're not as exclusive as you were 


Thirty years ago about 5,000 farsighted men of their time actually 
bought this journal. They've all made their fortunes long ago and gradually The Economist's 
carefully concealed miracle ingredient has become more widely known. Today 84,000 
farsighted men buy the paper. And you are one of them .' Less exclusive perhaps. 

But even more widely informed. 

And there is something more. Companies are known by the company they keep. 

Just glance quickly through the advertisement pages of this issue... (Go on. There's no 
one watching). Feel like developing some world trade yourself ? Phone us now and 
get TJie Economist to work for yous 
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What's a few dollars more for a rock drill compared to the 
cost of keeping a crew idle while equipment is repaired? (Some 
contractors consider the modest premium they pay for 
Gardner-Denver equipment o form of breakdown insurance.) 

But if longevity were the only thing going for Gardner- 
Denver, it probobly wouldn't have been chosen for most of the 
world's major rock handling projects. 

What are the other reasons? 

Efficiency. When it comes to moving rock, Gordner*Denver 
equipment sets a blistering pace. 

Service. Gardner-Denver provides a dependable source for 



your equipment, parts and service. (You won't need the lost 
two very often. But it's good to know they're there.) 

We'll even help you train your men to run the equipment. 
Like our Rota-Screw® Portdble Air Compressors. Seven models, 
from 125 to ]200 cfm capacities. And Air Trac® drills that go 
wherever a mon con. And Hi-Leed® drill steel, the world's finest 
ond hardest. And Gardner-Denver Jumbos. Custom built to 
your specifications, from a wide ronge of standord components. 

There's one kind of person who willingly pays more for 
Gardner-Denver equipment like this. 

A pinchpenny. 


G^Rl>NE:K-I>EnrVlE:R IBSTERBiAiriONAX. 

Gardner Expressway, Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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(continued from page 186) 

and paint are also more costly ; and rubber 
i$ now imported from Malaysia (high labour 
costs have driven Ford to give up its 
Brazilian rubber plantations and Pirelli 
uses them for growing pepper instead). 
The result is that the Volkswagen sedan 
costs about £1,000 compared with £460 
in Germany and £650 in Britain. And 
the few imported cars coming into Brazil are 
made more expensive still by special duties 
and exchange controls. 

Recently the government relaxed some of 
ii6 restrictions to allow automobile manufac¬ 
turers to bring in new capital equipment. 
As a result, output this year is c.xpected to 
rise for the first time above the 1962 level. 
New capital has been coming in from Volks¬ 
wagen and Willys, and next year Ford plans 
to produce Brazirs first big car, the Galaxie, 
which is expected to save Brazil's super-tax 
payers from air-freighting spares tor the 
imported Chevrolet Impalas they now drive. 

But snags remain, a major one being the 
difficulty of building up a domestic com¬ 
ponent industry. Another is that turnover 
is still inhibited by the lack of a really large 
second-hand car market. Many Brazilians, 
it seems, would rather hang on until they 
can afford a new car; a Brazilian, it is said, 
likes his car to be like his bride, “ zero 
kilomerro.” 

Minorca 

discovered 

Four hours out from Britain, in the centre 
of Spain’s busiest tourist area, is an island 
with 120 of the most beautiful and un¬ 
touched beaches in the Mediterranean. 
Britain swapped Cuba for Minorca during 
the 18th centory. Until now property 
developers have passed it by. Now specu¬ 
lators, mostly local, are moving in fast. 

Inland, Minorca (the Spaniards call it 
Menorca) is flatter and bleaker than the 
other Balearic islands, Ibiza and Mallorca. 
But its pine woods, sands and achaeo- 
logical sites make up for it. There 
seem to be three reasons why it has so far 
been left out of the tourist circuit. The 
island is wealthy, with enough local in¬ 
dustry to provide almost full employment 
for a population of 47,000 and a relatively 
high standard of living. Local business 
men claim that the average annual income 
is an astonishing £500 a year; it is certainly 
well above the Spanish average of about 
£200. 

Its capital, Mahon (which gave the 
world mayonaisc) has one of the best 
natural deep sea ports in the world, which 
provides an ideal naval training ground 
used by both the Spanish and American 
navies. Until recently General Franco, 
probably with encouragement from the 
United States, froze the developers out. 
Moreover, Minorca is windy in winter 
when the tramontana, the Spanish 
mistral, blovifs strongly. Not surprisingly 
this limits the tourist prospects. 

Shoe making has been the backbone of 
the island’s economy for well over a cen- 


Argentina's oil 

Back to square one 

Buenos Aires 

Argentina has changed its mind yet again 
about the way it wants its oil industry run. 
Last week, Senor Daniel BrunelJa, General 
Ongania’s appointee to the post of admini¬ 
strator-general of the stale oil company, 
Yacimientos Petrolifcros Fiscales, an¬ 
nounced that YPF would soon call for 
tenders from private companies for the ex¬ 
ploitation of the couniry’.s oiliiclds. At the 
same time ihc YPF companies would be 
decentralised and reorganised in semi- 
autonomous units, each specialising in a par¬ 
ticular activity. The watchword from now 
on will be private enterprise—and if neces¬ 
sary foreign private enterprise—outside 
YPF, and economy and businesslike criteria 
within it. 

Thus the military government appears to 
have brought the country back 10 a policy 
in many ways comparable to that of Presi¬ 
dent Arturo Frondizi. In 1957 Argentina 
was importing just over 55 per cent of her 
oil needs. Frondizi's policy of offering 
contracts to foreign companies was so 
successful that by 1963 the country was 
virtually self-sufficient. One of the main 


tury. Its factories and self-employed 
cobblers produce beautiful hand-made 
shoes. One of the largest companies has a 
fat contract with Bata. But competition 
from mass production on the mainland has 
began to bite hard. As a source of export 
income, the manufacture of imitation 
Toledo jewellery and souvenirs is now as 
important as shoes. And the island’s 
other main industry, cheese-making, flour¬ 
ishes. Minorcan cheese is reputed to be 
the best in Spain and has always brought 
in a steady income. Recently a liighly 
automated cheese packing factory has gone 
into production and sales of segmented 
boxes of Minorcan cheese arc biximing in 
mainland supermarkets. The islanders arc 
more worried than they care to let on over 
the threat to their shoe business which 
could develop into a first-class slump, and 
this is why they have to take a practical 
look at what property development and 
tourism may have to offer. Local business¬ 
men have formed joint development com¬ 
panies, and by buying up most of the 
attractive land they have managed to keep 
out foreign developers, although they work 
closely with British estate agents and 
travel agents. Their plan is to develop and 
sell the least attractive areas first, with 
special emphasis on colonics of small villas. 
Prices are still reasonable: £2,500 hncliid- 
ing dollar premium) buys a plot with a 
standard (but tiny) two bedroom villa, 
fully furnished—and the developers guar¬ 
antee a rent of £20 a week in season, 
payable in sterling. However, prices for 
all plots have begun to rise quite steeply 
already. And the more remote and 
beautiful areas arc being cannily held off 
the market until property really begins to 
boom. The local tourist board dc^s not 
expect to see any dramatic influx of visi- 


planks of President Arturo lllia*s political 
platforin was the rescinding of the^ con* 
tracts, which his radical party opposed on 
purely nadooalist grounds. Since dien,.the 
Argentine government has been trying with 
one hand to come to a settlement with the 
foreign companies and with the other to 
ensure that YPF was carrying on where 
they left off. 

Shell settled for something over £10 
lion, but Pan American and Cities Service 
(which together produce 25.9 per cent of 
all Argentine crude) have never come to 
terms with the authorities. And YPF has 
not been equal to the task set it. Last year 
Argentina was again importing more a 
fifth of her oil requirements, and the import 
figure for March this year was 64.9 per cent 
up on the corresponding 1965 total. 

YPF’s failure is not due so much to its 
technical personnel nor its disadvantages as 
a state-run concern (the comparatively good 
showing made by the other state company. 
Gas del Fstado, shows what can be done) 
as to its being made a political football, not 
just to be kicked around the political field 
but also to be grossly overinflated with 
political appointees. Private companies here 
say they could do YPF’s job with a sixth of 
the staff. Senor Brunclla was brutally frank 
about the failings of his organisation which, 
he said, ranged from too short a working 
day to apathy, inaccurate inventories and 


tors (40,000 this year) until 1968 when the 
new jet airport will be ready. Only small 
charter aircraft can land on the present 
single strip while the daily ferry from 
Palma has limited accomm^ation. By 
1968, the island expects to have built 
enough hotels, motels and villas to house 
the expected rush. But there is a lot to be 
done in two years. Roads are good where 
they exist—certainly better than Ibizan 
roads flve years ago—but there are hardly 
smy in the north. Electricity is still con¬ 
fined to towns and the few developed 
areas ; telephones are rare. Water is no 
problem yet but could become increasingly 
expensive with rising demand (Mallorca is 
already in serious trouble). Local trans¬ 
port consists of reasonable bus services, a 
car-hire company offering a beaten-up Fiat 
for £3 a day, and taxis which are reason¬ 
able. Tlie long-term planning looks good, 
but the villas built so far are, in Spanish 
development tradition, squashed too close 
for comfort. Is this really what tourists 
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bloated expense accounts. As a first move> 
all inessential staff with less than throe 
years’ seniority is to be laid off. 

Everyone is now wondering what sort of 
bargain the state will offer the foreign com¬ 
panies. Already the latter are adopting 
their best bargaining stances, pointing out 


the costlmess of investment in a difficult 
terrain, reaching down through Patagonia 
to Tierra del Fuego, where not even the 
richest of wells can ho|^ to rival Venezuelan 
productivity (never mind levels of produc¬ 
tion in the Middle East). At the same time 
there is certain to be jockeying for better 


retail franchises. Shell and Esso are tied 
down to less than 20 per cent each of the 
total number of filling stations in the 
country. Still, however hard the foreign 
companies are to accommodate, toe 
economy will benefit greatly from their 
return. 


BUSINESS 


Investment 



Wall Street 

k War bears 

New York 

That the stock market, after 
its brief September rally, would 
undergo a new “ test of the 
lows ” of last August was widely 
predicted. That it would flunk 
was not. But flunk it did, and 
decisively. The drop in the 
Dow-Jones industrial average 
on Monday—the latest in a 
seemingly interminable string 
of Monday breaks—carried 
that key index well below its 
767 low of August 29. Tuesefty 
brought a highly deceptive 
“ rally ”—both the Dow-Joncs 
industrials and, strangely, the 
New York Stock Exchange aver¬ 
age of all i200-odd stocks traded 
on that board were up, although 
issues declining outnumbered 
those advancing by almost two to 
one—but Wednesday brought a 
renewed slump. The Dow-Joncs 
average closed at 75545i down 
7.74 on the day and 25.50 on the 
week, virtually a quarter below 
this year’s high, and its lowest 
since December 1963. And 
Thursday’s opening certainly 
brought no relief. 

For a change, there was some 
specific news to which the 
beginning of the break—a few 
days before Monday—could be 
tied. This was the statement 
by Motorola, Inc., a colour TV 
maker and one of the great 
“glamour stock” favourites of 
1965 and early 1966, that its 
second-half earnings would be 
lower than in 1965, though 
Wall Street had been counting 
on a big increase, largely be¬ 
cause costs had been underesti¬ 
mated. Wall Street has been 
worrying for some time that 
rising production costs as fac¬ 
tories strain against capacity, 
and particularly higher labour 
costs, shortly will squeeze 
American profit margins. That 
this has apparently begun, and 
of all places in the industry that 
has been enjoying perhaps the 
hottest sales boom in the entire 
economy, hit the market and 
glamour stocks in particular 
very hard. Motorola itself 


dropped $12 J on the week to 
close Wednesday at $98}, a far 
cry from its early 1966 high 
of $ 233 i. 

Still, this seemed less than 
a complete explanation. Volume 
of the latest decline has been 
only moderate as the chart 
shows, and prices seem to have 
been more the victim of a 
steady eroding away of confi¬ 
dence than of concentrated sell¬ 
ing pressure born of shock at 
Motorola’s news. Old wor¬ 
ries have come back into 
prominence. After its initial 
enthusiasm at President John¬ 
son’s new fiscal programme, 
Wall Street seems to be shift¬ 
ing to the view that the pro¬ 
gramme will neither stop infla¬ 
tion nor do much it> ease tight 
money. A tax increase now 
seems very much on the cards 
for 1967, and selling of shares 
by investors who seek to estab¬ 
lish losses that will reduce their 
taxes for 19^ is starting to 
become prominent. 

Ruston & Hornsby — 
English Electric 

Three into two 
into one ? 

English Electric’s new bid in its 
own shares for Ruston & Horns¬ 
by offers Ruston’s shareholders 
something over a tenth more in 
cash terms for their sharn than 
the unsuccessful bid earlier this 
year. The actual offer is a third 


up, but English Electric’s shares 
have declined since the first 
bid. The new bid is well timed 
since it follows quickly upon 
Ruston’s statement that profits 
for the year may be 10% lower 
than forecast: allowing for an 
unchanged dividend from the in¬ 
vestment in Ruston-Bucyrus, the 
trading profit from the rest of the 
group may be down by nearly 
15%. So the bid is difficult to 
contest in market terms, and in¬ 
deed Ruston has not rejected it 
outright. 

The industrial logic behind the 
bid is also clear: that the two 
groups should merge into one 
vertically integrated combine 
selling a wide range of engines 
world wide. It would then be 
perfectly possible for the com¬ 
bined group (with, a turnover of 
perhaps £30 million and a fifth 
of the total non-automotive 
British diesel market) to merge 
with Hawker Siddeley, whose 
diesel interests are roughly of the 
same size Lord Nelson, chairman 
of English Electric argues ^at 
the purchasers of diesel engines 
are a heterogenous lot, wanting 
small numbers of a vast variety 
of engines. With the example of 
Sulzer—one of the most success¬ 
ful engineering groups in the 
world-before it, the idea is 
sound. 

Ruston’s successful defence 
against the first bid amounted to 
saying that it was not against 
hiving off its heavy duty business 
but that English ^ectric was the 
wrong partner, implying that 
Hawker Siddeley was the right 


Juir 

one. Now this goes against Lord 
Nelson’s grain for two reasons: 
he is (rightly) not keen on a once- 
for-all merger into one group of 
one part of his diesel business: 
and implicitly he is anxious to 
retain his diesel business under 
its own name. There is a paral¬ 
lel here with domestic appliances 
where English Electric has 
rationalised production with other 
groups, but has retained its own 
name over the whole range of 
products. 

But Ruston’s name inter¬ 
nationally is better than English 
Electric’s: a successful merger 
involves a management domin¬ 
ance by the Ruston men in sales 
and design alike. Under these 
circumstances the d^l piakes 
sense and the group with Rus¬ 
ton’s management and English 
Electric’s resources would be 
highly competitive internationally 
—although a Rustdn-Hawker 
deal might make even better 
sense. But a simple absorption 
of Ruston by English Electric 
would would be fortunate—and 
in a business where margins 
are not up to scratch in eidier 
case—unprofitable as well. 


Litton Industries! 

Imperial Typetoriter 

Marked down 

It is still highly unusual for 
the price for a company to be re¬ 
duced between the announce¬ 
ment of a bid (and of the bidder’s 
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jn of these Bonds have keen sold. This annomuement appears as a matter of record only. 

September, 1966 

$10,000,000 

Government of New Zealand 


Ten Year 7% Bonds due Sefitember 15,1976 




Dated September 15, 1966 


Due September 15, 1976 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 


Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 
Amsterdam'Rotterdam Bank N. V. Deutsche Bank Algemeiie Bank Nederland N. V. 

Aktlanaaaellachaft 

Banca Commerciale Italiana Banca Nanoiude del Lavoi 
Ban^ue de Bruxelles S, A. Banque Lambert S. C. S. 

Banqae de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque de Suez et de I’daion des Mines 
CiiSdit Crauncrcml de France, S. A, Credit Lyonnais 


Dresdner Bank 

Aktloon^aallachafc 

HiH, Sanmel & Co. Kleinwort, Benson Lazard Brothers & Co. Mees & Hope 

tlmlMa UaiU«<l Llmlnd 

Morgan & Cie S. A. Morgan Grenfell & Co. 

Umllfd 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 


N. M. Rothschfldl ft Sons 
SoaiU GInIrale 
Sreaalui Handdsbanken 
Hottingacr and Cie 


Sociltl Gdnirale de Banque S. A. 
Den Danske Landmansbank 

AktlonBMolteChdft 


Pierson, Heldring ft Pierson 
Skandinaviska Banken 
Stockkolms Enslcilda Bank 
Gannar Bohn and Co., A/S 
J. ft A. Sernngeour 


BlythftCob,linc. The Domimon Securities Coi^oration DrexeiHammanR^cy Goldman, Sachs ft Co. 

Hcdiftrtai CftcpdflitlMt 

Lazard Frkes ft Co. &nkli, Barney ft Co. White, Wdd ft Co. Paribas Corporation 


Hallgarten ft Co. Ladenborg. Thalmann ft Co. Swiss American Corporation 


Bache ft Co. 

lacorpMtPd 

AniholdaiidS.Bleichiocder Baker, Weeks ft Co. Burnham and Company' Bums Bros, ft Deutmi, Inc. 

Inc. 

Donunkk ft Dominick, 

Incovponitctl 

MMl ACo. Model, Roland ft Co., Iiic. R. W. Presqprich ft Co. L F. Rothschild ft Co. 

^hicprBKBntcd , .. ' . 

Tucker, Anthony ft R. L. Day Baer Securities Corporation Fahnestock ft Co. Halle ft Stiegfitz 


First Manhattan Co. 


Hayden, Sttme 


H. Hmitz ft Co. 


M 


Harris ft Partners Inc, 


Pkfield, Mackay ft Co., Inc. 


I 


Bank of London ft South America 

lAmltMl 

Banque Nationale de Paris S. A. 


Conunerzbank 

AktlnnftMPlIachnfC 

Glyn, Mills ft Co. 
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identity) and the formal offer. But 
in the four months since the 
American Litton Industries an¬ 
nounced that it was biddii^ for 
Itnpmal Typewriter, Britain*s 
only native typewriter manufac¬ 
turer, enough has happened for 
the bid to cut by more than a 
fifth from i6s 3 d to 12s 6 d. Yet 
the board of Imperial supports 
the bid, for the very stark reasons 
that ‘•your Company, perhaps 
more than other businesses, is 
feeling the effeas of the adverse 
economic conditions, and during 
thj first few months of the year 
... has been operating at a small 
loss*’ and that, despite a book 
asset value of 23s 9d “if the 
Company were put into liquida¬ 
tion shareholders would not even¬ 
tually receive as much as 12s 6d 
a share.” 

The slim hope for the share¬ 
holders is that some other office 
equipment group anxious, like 
Litton Industries, to get into the 
(already competitive) typewriter 


businciss will pay more than the 
apparently commercial price for 
Imperial. Litton appears to have 
taken its time to discover Im¬ 
perial’s weaknesses, presumably 
reckoning that the earlier the 
formal bid the higher it would 
have to be. This looks like a 
part of the Litton magic dis¬ 
cussed on page 175. 

The most instructive point of 
the bid is how pointless asset 
values have become as a guide 
to take-over values. A good deal 
of Imi>eriars asset value 
(£840,000 out of a revised total 
of £3.8 million) was in stocks and 
work in progress and £474,000 
more in plant, furniture and 
motor vehicles. These would be 
of questionable value in a break¬ 
up, especiallv as the stocks (and 
more) would have been kept to 
service the existing stock of type¬ 
writers in use. The exposure of 
true break-up values may pro¬ 
vide further shocks in future, 
and lead to the marking down, 


not up, of some take-over pros¬ 
pects on the rumour of a bid. 


Westec 

Same old story 

New York 

The collapse of the hastily- 
built empire during a stock- 
price plunge has become such a 
sundardised story that if it 
were staged critics would assail 
the playwright for plagiarism, 
or at best extreme lack of 
imagination; only the names 
and some details seem to 
change from one bear market 
to the next. This time the 
victim is Wcstcc. Corp., an 
obscure Houston maker, of 
geophysical instruments that 
became much less obscure in 


1965 when it itarted a rapid 
aeries of acquisitions of cooi- 
paniea in cril and gas and 
ocher natural-resources fields; 
To the usual accompaniment 
of glowing growth predictions 
from officers and imaginative 
rumoiin among investors (the 
principal one this time being 
of a South American copper 
find that would make the com«- 
pany “as big as Anaconda”) 
the stock skyrocketed—from a 
low of $2 a share oh the 
American Stock Exchange in 
1964 to a high of $67) In April 
this year. 

The acquisitions, of toufse, 
were made principally for stock, 
and the company had alao bben 
borrowing heavily from .batiks, 
pledging accounts rcdelvabfe 
and other assets of Its sub¬ 
sidiaries as security on the 
loans—both things are d§ ri^eur 
in these cases. Westec’s 1965 
earnings statement'snowed pro^ 
fits of $4.9 million, against $1.3 


Unit Trusts 

Day of the specialists 


In response to the gro>^ng 
interest in unit trusts, The 
Economist this week publishes a 
“league table” of best perfor¬ 
mers among the various trusts 
for three different periods, on 
figgres supplied by the monthly 
magazine Unitholder. This will 
be a regular, quarterly feature in 
The Economist designed to help 
investors to choose from the 
large and ever-growing array of 
trusts. Long-term investors, as 
most holders of trust units are, 
will be chiefly, and rightly, in¬ 
fluenced by the five-year per¬ 
formance tables, but those for 
shorter periods arc included to 
show current trends. 

In the present case, the table 
of price changes over the last 
three months shows how trusts 
have stood ^p-to a aerioua stock 
market decline. Of the top 


fifteen performers for the period, 
five were formed spectflcally to 
invest in foreign share mar¬ 
kets, while Gold and General 
and Ebor Commodity neces¬ 
sarily have very large interests 
overseas; and Mr Maxwell 
Joseph’s Preferred Income and 
Preferred Income Second trusts, 
by their policy of investment in 
preference shares, afford greater 
stability in times of falling mar¬ 
kets, though no protection 
against inflation. These trusts 
will also have • benefited 
from the recent increase in 
popularity of preference shares, 
relative to loan stocks, with 
institutions wanting franked 
inconie.^ 

Bank, Property Share and 
Licensed Trade units had the 
good' fortune (or-foresight) to 
be .invested in sections of the 


market that were less vulner¬ 
able to the market shake-out, 
but the National Group’s Pro¬ 
vident Investors and Save and 
Prosper’s Scot-Yields did well 
to be in the top fifteen, for they 
have the bulk of their invest- 
ment.s in Britain, and no great 
specialisation. It is rather sur¬ 
prising to note, on the other 
hand, the absence from this list 
of Metals and Minerals, an 
outstanding performer hitherto 
and leader of the five-year 
stakes. 

Change % 

Sept. Last Last 
30, 9 3 

Index 1966 months months 
% % 

Unitholder 922-6 -7-5 -13-2 
General 908 0 -7-1 - 14-8 

High yield 913-8 -6'3 -15-2 
Med. yield 905-3 -7 0 -14-6 
Low yield 912 2-8 2 -14-6 

The tabic of performance 
Over the first? nine months of 
1966 shows mat in spite of 
the stocktnarkel’a strength in 
the first . six numths of 196^, 


recent sharp setbacks have more 
than wiped out earlier gains of 
all but four of the trusts. These 
again are funds with primarily 
overseas investments although 
the indices for various classes 
of trust show that those special¬ 
ising in high yields enjoyed no 
general advantage. But perhaps 
the most interesting feature 
here is the presence in the top 
fifteen of five of the National 
Group’s trusts^ node of which 
has a specially large proportion 
of foreign' interests or fixed 
interest stocks. 

For growth over the five- 
year period, the Nst presents a 
less exotic appearance; most of 
the successes: are genaral-piir- 
pose trusts, invested mainly in 
Britain. But since the flood of 
specialist funds is only recent, 
many of these are not yet com¬ 
peting in the long-term com¬ 
petition. The winning group Ih 
this case is Allied, which rods 
Metals and Minerals at the 
head of the list, and bka Ibur 
others “ placed.” ' 


:Top Unit Trusts 

' Tti an offered price basis, with net income reinvested 


ovsr 3 months 

(July 1.1966—Soptembar 30,1966) 

,Q 

change Management 


over 9 months 

(January 1. 1966—September 

% 

change Management 


Unit Trust 

Pan Australian 
Pratarrad Income 
Israel 

Preferred Income 2nd 
Gross^Channel Units 
Caailo Premium Power 
(Bold and General 
Commonwealth 
Bank Units 
Licensed Trade 
Property Share 
Provident Inveetora 
Scot-Yielda 

Ebor Commodity Share 
Hodge Overeeae • 


-3*4 Southern Crocs 
-3-9 Unit Trust Servioes 
^ 4 0 P.I.A. (London) . 
•‘4 -4 Unit Trust SSrvipiia 
^6 -6 Save and Preapor' 

- 6'7 Cestio 

-8-7 Jeaael Securitiea 

- 9-2 Investment Assured 
* 9'2 Save and Prosper 

-10 ‘7 Unit Trust Services 
-10 -9 Unit Trust Services 
-*10 9 National 
-10 -9 Save and Proaper 
-11 1 Ebor 
-11*1 Hodge 


Unit Trust 

Ebor Commodity Share 
Gold and Gooaral 
Metals and Mhifrals 
Commonwealth. Fund . 
Seot-YieWs 
Capital Priorigr, 
Irweatora 2nd (general 
Hundred Sepuritiea 
National Consolidated 
Pan-Australian 
Intel Investment 
Mutual Income 
Universal Second 
Israel 

■Security Fiiet 


+6 0 Ebor 
+ 4-5 Jesael 
42 >7 Allied 

+ 1-6 Investment Assured 
-0-6 Save end Prosper 
-0-7 London WaN 
-0‘9 National 
-14 National 
-16 National « 

-1 7 Southern Croae< 

-2-1 inveetment Intelligence 
-23 Mutual 
-2'B National 
-2-6 P.l.A. (London) 
r2'.9 Neuonal .... 


over 6 years 

(July 1. t96e-«.|nm)lMr-30, «m) 

Unit Triist chimge Management 

Metals arid Minerals 54 -2 Allied 

Bern Unde +44 '6 Save and Prosper 

Brit. Industries Flexible 3rd + 38 • 5 Allied 
Brit Indi^trieoFlexIMeAlli. 027-2 AMied . v 
Second M ft S Ceil'erar 436-7 MSG 
Electricarft Induet. Dev. -<36-7 ANied 
S ft P Interne 434-7 Save and Proaper 

Shareholders International +34 <6 Hill, Samuel 

Netbife 033.0 Neilonal 

.Community Units 481 -0 Unicorn 

Midland Indiist. ft General +30 -t M ft G 
Brit, Industnns Flexible 2nd 4^*9 Allied 
(kenmonwealth 4 2S * 1 Inveetment Assured 
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million in 1964. But these 
* profits ** derived largely from 
some unorthodox accounting 
methods—among other things, 
including in Westec’s 1965 re¬ 
sults profits of companies it did 
not acquire until 1966, and 
putting into 1965 earnings, all 
in a lump, certain income most 
companies would have spread 
out over several succeeding 
years. This illustrates the dis¬ 
tressing extent to which, under 
American accounting practice, 
a company can report as profit 
practically any sum it chooses. 

In July and August, despite 
management predictions that 
1S)|66 profits would reach $13 
million, Westec’s stock dropped 
along with other glamour issues 
and the general market, going 
under $5a In Westec’s case 
there were some special reasons. 
Some potential merger partners 
had said ncs at least one be¬ 
cause it did not like what a 
study of the 1965 earnings re¬ 
port revealed. The stock drop, 
of course, made it more difh- 
cult to effect the acquisitions by 
which Westec lived. In August, 
some 160,000 shares of Westec 
were purchased by persons who 
did not pay for them, leaving 
at least six brokerage houses 
facing heavy losses. The 
Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission suspended trading and 
began an investigation. The 
Westec board of directors fired 
Mr E. M. Hall, Jr., as president, 
saying the unpaid-for shares 
had apparently been bought by 
him or on his behalf; simul¬ 
taneously Mr James Williams 
resigned as chairman. It is now 
known that Mr Hall was setting 
up a personal uranium mining 
venture, using the shares as col- 
lateral-^lthough Westec itself 
had uranium interests. 

Other merger partners broke 
off negotiations; shareholder 
suits were filed accusing the 
management of misleading 
statements and stock manipula¬ 
tion; lenders cut off credit and 
began threatening to foreclose 
on the assets pledged with 
them to secure loans. At the 
end of September came the 
inevitable denouement: Westec 
asked for and received court 
protection under Chapter 10 
of the Federal Bankruptcy Act, 
saying that if the creditors were 
allowed to foreclose there would 
be nothing left of the company. 
This week the court-appointed 
trustee arranged a $2 million 
credit to carry on the business 
while its financial affairs were 
unravelled. 


Stock Exchange turnover 

A new normality 

g gures for total Stock Ex- 
angc turnover show ho\v the 
.|^-^ged market recovered in 


Sept, 1966 
Value of % of 
deals total 
Gilt-edged Cm 

Short dated 1.177 -1^ 48 -2 

Long dated 983 4 40-3 

Other fixed interest 98*8 4*1 

Equities 180*5 7*4 

Total 2.439*8 100*0 


September to more normal levels, 
compared with equities—and, 
with the very depressed level of 
the summer. September, 1964# 
the month before Mr Wilson 
came to power, was an exception¬ 
ally poor month for gilt-edged, 
but at least gilt-edged business 
this autumn will be better than 
for autumn, 1964, and possibly 
as good as autumn, 1965. For 
the upturn in gilt-edged business 
was only gaining momentum dur¬ 
ing the last three weeks of Sept¬ 
ember and must now be running 
at a higher rate than the average 
for that month. 

All sorts of dire consequences 
were predicted for turnover in 
gilt-edged with the onset of the 
capital gains tax in April, 1965. 
The previous steady flow of mar¬ 
ginal institutional switching has 
certainly been reduced as the 
margins necessary to make it 
worth while rose sharply. At the 
same time a real demand for 
stock, combined with a rearrange¬ 
ment of portfolios to lengthen the 
average life, can produce a very 
healthy turnover. This does not 
apply only to gilt-edged. The 
table shows much increased 
interest in industrial loans 
(included in ** other fixed-in¬ 
terest**)- It does not show the 
scenes at Wednesday’s first 
business in the new ICI loan 
stock, reminiscent of the high 
old times where some choice 
equity was being marketed: by 
the end of the day the stock had 


Sept, 

1965 

Sept., 1964 

Value 

of 

% of 

Value of 

% of 

deals 


total 

deals 

total 

£m 



£m 


1.501 

•0 

52*5 

294*3 

30*0 

1.047 

•1 

36*7 

291 *1 

29*0 

83 

•7 

2*9 

66*9 

7*0 

227 

■0 

7*9 

340*0 

34*0 

2.858 

8 

100*0 

992*3 

100*0 


gone to a premium of points. 

But equity turnover remains at 
it low level. This is less serious 
for brokers than for jobbers. 
Any large broker will have a 
spread of business (particularly 
from institutions) over both 
fixed-interest and ordinary stocks. 
But equity jobbers, without the 
large capital needed to make a 
market in gilt-edged or any other 
fixed-interest stocks with their 
relatively tiny margins and big 
turnover are helpless. The Coun¬ 
cil of the Stock Exchange is at the 
moment thinking about a report 
on jobbers* finance. The figures 
for turnover will emphasise that, 
in order to retain any real com¬ 
petition in the market, a new 
class of all-purpose jobbers, with 
a spread of both equity and 
fixed-interest business may be 
needed. The equity market alone 
will provide a thin living for job¬ 
bers in the foreseeable future. 


Calico Printer^ Association 

The primrose path 

The directors of Calico Printers* 
Association can be congratulated 
on producing accounts with an 
exemplary volume of detail. 
But the company*s results have 
evoked considerably less 
enthusiasm. 


This is the peak year of tht 
income from the company*s 
Terylene royalties. They are 
now £3.1 million. Next year they 
are expected to fall to (,t.% mil¬ 
lion and then to a steady 
£400,000 two years later. Until 
a few years ago the remainder of 
the company’s business consisted 
of textile printing, dyeing and 
finishing, merchanting and mak- 
ing-up. This unpromising mix¬ 
ture produced profits of £250,000 
last year, compared with £1.4 
million the year before. They 
will therefore give shareholders 
little cushioning from the 
disappearance of the royalty 
income. 

So the CPA ^directors some 
years back, believing they had a 
surfeit of management resources, 
entered the field of retailing. If 
this diversification had to be 
undertaken at all, there might 
have been better ways of doing 
it. CPA now has a not very 
exciting chain of drapery shops 
and department stores in the old 
Hide group. It also has a mail 
order company (Oxendale) which 
operates in a sector of the maif\ 
order business, involving small ' 
catalogues sent through the 
letter box and no agents, that is 
not growing, and the Rael-Brook 
shirt company, whose phase of 
exciting growth has now re¬ 
ceded into history. Last year 
the CPA retail division in fact 
suffered a decline in profits of 
£200,000 to £1.1 million. The 
only promising sector appears to 
be the Harry Fenton menswear 
chain, serving the fashion con¬ 
scious male. But its profits of 
£100,000 are not going to help 
much. The chances that next 
year’s profits will cover this 
year’s dividend, maintained at 
16% but covered only once, are 
slim. That is why the shares 
now yield no less than 11.9% at 
6s. 9d. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON 

Fixed interest stocks held 
sway and the £60 million 
Imperial Chemical Industries 
8% loan opened at 6^ premium. 
Linie enthusiasm for equities. 

NEW YORK 

Further falls, and the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
dived through previous lows. 

CANADA 

Shares declined further, 
carrying the industrial index 
to its lowest level since 1964. 


INDICES* 

Parcantago 
changa from: 

•apt. 

2t 

t 

Oct. 

? 

A 

wook 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

year 

ago 

All- 

time 

High 

London 

Now York 

Fronco 

Gormony 

Hollond 

rtaly 

Canada 

■alglum 

Auatralla 

Swadan 

JaiMn 

STB 2 
781 0 
•10 
79-6 
200 B 
0fS 
143*3 
76*6 
311*0 
220*3 
i.4M*a 

372-2 
755-0 
87*2 
77-5 
2aa*i 
•7*5 
137'• 
76-0 
313-5 
215-5 
1.451-5 

-0-« 

-3*3 

-4*8 

-2*5 
•fOS 
-►1-8 
-3 8 
-0*7 
*►05 
-2*2 
-0*4 

•►0*1 
-2 8 
-7*3 
+3*3 
•►5*4 
+2*7 
-4*0 
-2*9 
-1 -0 
-1*8 
*►1*4 

- 5*3 
-19*4 
-11 *7 
-17*5 
-170 
•►20-8 
-145 
-23*2 
*► 1-9 
-15*5 
■►21 6 

-1«*B 

-24*1 

-45*4 

-44*8 

-37*8 

-42-1 

-18-1 

-28-2 

-17-3 

-19*5 

-16*0 

* for $0909 end Stock Pr/eos ond Yio/ds. seo p§oos 209 ond 210* 
t London; September 29th end October %th. 
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COMPANY MCETINflC 




IHE ANGLOCEYLON 

MR FRANCIS 


& GENERAL ESTATES CO. 

W. DOUSE^S REVIEW 


The eightieth Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of The Anglo-Ceylon and General 
Estates Company Limited was held yesterday in 
London. 

Mr Francis W. Douse (the Chairman) pre- 
aided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


MAimnitis 

Last year I mentioned that our receipts from 
Mauritius might be consitierably lower than 
iho'iC for the year ended March, 1965. Un¬ 
fortunately, this forecast turned out to be 
correct. 

After meeting Export Duty, In^iurance Fund 
coniribiitions and other levies, we only received 
Rs. 409 per ton (approx. £30 per ton) as against 
Kn. 433 per ton (.approx. £32 10s. Od.) for the 
previous year. This price of Rs.^9 per ton was 
the lowest we have received tor 15 years and 
goes right back to conditions ruling in the 
iinmediutc post-war period prior to the intro¬ 
duction of the Cx)mmonwcaUh Sugar Agreement 
which has been so valuable. 

'I'his condition of affairs resulted in a con¬ 
siderable drop in the earnings of the Company 
and we only earned a dividend of approximately 
10 per cent, as against 16 per cent last 
year. 

Disappointing as the results were for the 1965 
Sugar Crop, I am afraid dial those covering the 
1966 Crop may well be even more disappointing. 
The cyclone experienced in January and a severe 
drought in April and May have resulted in a 
substantial reduction in anticipated yields with 
the result that present indications are that the 
Island's crop will be in the region of 580,000 
ions as against an original estimate of 685,000 
tons. Our Estates, with the rest, will suffer, but 
it is expected that iliere will be a measure of 
compensation under the Island’s Cyclone & 
Drought Insurance Scheme. 

In addition there is the mailer of taxation and 
it will be rccolieaed that the benefits which the 
Company had when designated as an Overseas 
.Trade Corporation have now disappeared and 
Corporation Tax has been inaugurated. Tax 
has been calculated in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions applicable before the alterations and, if 
one could assume the same profits for next year 
as for this, provision for ux will certainly be 
higher. At the worst, ii could mean that a 
dividend of 8 per cent would cost the Company 
£312,000 as against £183,300 in the Accounts 
now before you, but, fortunately, certain tran¬ 
sitional reliefs operating in a diminishing quan¬ 
tity in subsequent years will materially mitigate 
the liability for next year, leaving an ex^ 
amount to be provided of something like 
CAOfiOO. The Hfures can only be regarded as a 
very rough estimate, but they will give you aoroc 
idea of the burden the Company will have to 
bear by the adoption of a system which virtualty 
rvprcsents double taxation. 


REVIEW OF PAST YEAR’S EVENTS 

You will recollect that I referred last year to 
the Conference which was held in the Autumn 
of 1965 when the case of Mauritius for Inde¬ 
pendence was discussed and the decision arrived 
at was that, subject to new Elections being held 
following the report of an Electoral Cununissioo, 
Independence would, if demanded by the suc¬ 
cessful party in the Elections, be granted by the 
passing nf a mere Ordinary Resolution of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

This Commission visited the Island and pre¬ 
sented its report in May 1966. The recommen¬ 
dations greatly disturbed die prc.scnt ruling 
Party in Council as well as certain other sections 
of tlie Elected Members and strong represen¬ 
tations were made to die Secretary of State for 
the Colonies for a reconsideration of the find¬ 
ings of the report, despite the fact they had been 
accepted in loio by the Minister himself. Under 
pressure, he decided that an attempt should 
be made to smooth over the difficulties and a 
small delegation was sent out to Mauritius to 
meet all the Panics concerned and to endeavour 
to reach a scitlcmciu acceptable to all con¬ 
cerned. Fortunately, This came about, and slight 
alterations in the recommendations in the Report 
were made and left the field open for a General 
Election to take place. There was a considerable 
delay in the timing of the process of obtaining 
Indcpcndeiice, when it was lirst expected the 
Election would be held in May or June 1966, but 
it seems that there will be no Election now until 
early in 1967. This situation cannot be viewed 
with any complacency. 

The Budget usually produced in June was held 
up and I believe it was the Premier’s intention 
that it should not be presented until after the 
Election, but, with this delay it became, in his 
opinion, necessary to produce a Budget, be it 
somewhat later tlian usual. 

The Premier’s sutemeni disclosed a deficit in 
the neighbourhood of Rr. 25 million and by. the 
imposition of further taxes on individuals and 
additional indirect taxation, he took measures to 
balance his Budget without directly in^siog 
further taxation on the Sugar Industry itself. 
The middle classes in Mauritius are now to suf¬ 
fer quite an appreciable increase in taxes, even 
without indirect taxation and, overall, the cost 
of production to the Sugar Industry roust be 
affected adversely. 


A SFRIOUS SITUATION 

Something must now be done to stop die 
threatened paralysis of the Mamitius Sugar 
Industry and Revenue-wise, it is indeed a very 
long time since the situation in Mauritius has 
been so serious. Due to climatic conditions, the 
World Price of Sugar, and the lack of land avail¬ 
able for expansion, the revenue from sugar, with 
the exception of the year 1963 , bat remained 
static over the past 10 years, but, during this 
period, wage rates have increased by approxi¬ 


mately 75 per cei^ whilst indirect chargea and 
the cost of supplies have risen qppreelahly. 

I think we should have aome aympathf widi 
the Government in the dificuldet it has fo hee 
with an estimated increase in the population of 
Mauritius at its present rate of growth from 
750^)00 inhabitants to more than a million by 
1980 in an Island of approximately 720 aquare 
miles. With some 50 per cent of the population 
under the age of 15 , an alarming picture is pre¬ 
sented in respect of those seeking empbymem 
on a market already unable to cope wi^ the 
pressures upon it 

I am still not happy that the Government is 
properly aware that the Sngar Companies in 
Mauritius are being hard pressed, axid this is 
evidenced by very recent legislation brought in 
which Introduces a further burden in respect of 
labour on Sugar Companies* shoulders, and 
savours of politics. 

During the year, regulations in connection with 
Exchange Control have been bright into effect 
and these regulations naturally have some impact 
on remittances of various kinds, and it is to be 
hoped that they will not prove too onerous. 

Much attention is being given and should be 
given to starting up secondary industries and 
any money available for Mauritius by way of aid 
should be utilised for those purposes if it can be 
shown that they have a chance of being profitable 
and of providing employment. The principal 
secondary industry at the moment is tea, and 
with one of the two new factories promised by 
the Sugar Millers already in course of erection, 
the scheme may begin to be fruitful 

The cash position in the Island is very tight 
and looks like being so for some time. 

Herein lies the danger that resort may have to 
be made to further borrowing over uiA above 
exisiine indebtedness, but any such borrowing 
diould be kept to an absolute minimum and, if 
at all possible, k shoidd be for production 
purposes only. 

Is it too much to adt If certain Capital Expen¬ 
diture already decided lipoh'could be postponed 
for a time and that any extension of social ser¬ 
vices be hahed until aU that h involved can be 
contained. A great deal has been done over 
the past f^ years so diat a slowing down should 
nor be condemned out of hand. 

It is all very well to have borrowing powers 
but loans have to be redeemed and interest has 
to be paid. Becoming overloaded with debt will 
demand a reckoning one day. You have only 
got to look at affain in the U.K. today to see 
what can happen. 

The prospects of econo mi c Independence, as 
distinct item political Independence, and which 
would mean that the country would have to stand 
on its own feet and f||jht ofut its own salvation, 
would not appear as sattsfactory as a contmuhtt 
relationship with the United Kjngdom 
least, could provide help, if need be. ,T 
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MAIL ORDER SPECIALISTS - ESTABLISHED 1817 

Extrdcts from Mr Stanley 6. Cooke's statement. 

# 

• Sales in the year ended June 15. 1966 increased by 14 per cent. Group trading profit 
of £1.223,271 established a new record and group profit before tax at £1,127,138 was 
approximately 21 per cent up. 

# During the year the board considered it more important to concentrate on reducing 
costs rather than chasing sates. Numerous economics were put into operation and the 
sales increase was accomplished with little or no increase in a number of basic costs. 

# VVe are now faced with increased purchase tax, increased postal charges and selective 
employment tax, but as a matter of good policy wc shall endeavour to sustain these 
charges and maintain our prices as long as possible. 

• It is usually considered that mail order trading on an agency basis does as well, if not 
better, in difficult economic times, because the credit term is short, simple and without 
charge, so that we face the future with courage, defeimmation and some optimism. 
Providing there is no further round of punitive taxation or Government restrictions, 

I hope, with the economies we have in operation, to present a satisfactory reporj next 
year. 


CbYLON 

Included in the carnmg.‘i of tfic Company there 
is the profit earned in CEYI ON. Some years 
sigo this section of the Companies earnings wa!» 
fairly considerable, but it gradually became 
duc^ owing to the political changes and pro¬ 
gressively higher penal taxation. Fortunately, 
there i% now an improvement in the political 
atmosphere following the change of Government 
in 1965 and there is increasing evidence of good¬ 
will on the pan of the present Coalition Govern¬ 
ment to encourage the private sector of industry, 
in contrast to the antagonism which was dis¬ 
played by the previous Ckivernmcnt. What is 
unfortunate us far as we are concerned is that 
tlic profit from Ceylon's operations represents 
for the past year just about 10 per cent of the 
total profit W'hich accrued to the Company in all 
its operations. 

There has been a general decline in the market 
value of Ceylon Tea due to the steadily increas¬ 
ing world 'supply, and the leav which have 
suffered most are those which are grown 
at mid elevation and in the low country. In 
our case, no less than 40 per cent of the tea 
we grow comes under those categories, 
and the overall profit made on tea salcN 
suffers accordingly. 

It does seem rather hard that, from our Estates 
which .ire in excellent agricultiinil condition and 
which are extremely well run, such a small 
reward should he shown. Our cost of produc¬ 
tion overall is as low as we could expect it to 
be, and the net profit from Cevlon is unlikely 
to increase much unless the price ol tea, in 
general, rises and there is a considerable reduc¬ 
tion m ta.sation and other charges. For the cur¬ 
rent year the actual crop of tea may be slightly 
down on lust year. 

There is to be no increase in or reduction of 
Company taxation pending the appointment of .i 
Taxation ('ommittee’to examine the wliole taxa¬ 
tion structure which was based upon the br.iin- 
wave of Professor Kaldor, whom wc have the 
pleasure of having as an adviser to our own 
Govern merit today. 

Appeals have been made to the private sector 
to contribute to the growing ol I'oodsiuiTs in 
order to reduce the import bill and a Public 
Ckmipany has been formed culled Farms & Retail 
Markets Ltd., financed by Plantation Companies, 
commercial concerns, and individuals for the 
growing of food grains and vegetables, and their 
distribution and retail marketing. Those who 
were concerned with the initiation of this 
Scheme are to be congratulated. Your Com¬ 
pany in addition is making separately a material 
contribution by stepping up and expanding its 
activities in animal husbandry and the produc¬ 
tion of milk and eggs on its farm on 
Mahaberiatenne Estate. 

Now t^t the Balance of Payments position is 
•lightly improving in Ceylon, there are signs of 
re^tcances to this count^ on account of profits 
being npasible, and k would be encouraging if 
we «outd expect in the future some cash contri¬ 
bution from Ceylon. 


CONCLUSION 

I expect Members will find little enoourage- 
meot in what I have had to say, but I would 
remind Stockholders that this Company went 
through a bad time in the nineteen thirties from 
which it <;pinpleteiy recovered and I venture to 
say hai^ibeeif a rewarding investment for its 
oldetf. 

• 

report was adopted. 


AMAl.GAMATID TIN MINES 
OE NIGERIA 

SIR EKJUt.LVS WAIIING’S RLVILW 

The twenty-seventh Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Amalgamated Tin Mines of Nigeria 
LiiniieJ will be held un October 24ih in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated staiemeiu ol the Chairman, Sir Douglas 
Waring, CBE : 

The profit after providing for taxation was 
^'767,000 as against /,764,000 last year, when 
dividend^ totalling 55 per cent were paid 
accounting for the sum of ^637,406 net. This 
time howeter our final dividend has to be 
reserved for gross, and an interim of IS per 
cent less tax paid on 15th March last and a 
recommended final of 30 per cent will therefore 
lake £756,844 or approximately £120,000 more 
than last year. The payments to the Nigerian 
Government in respect of the year's profits are 
Royally £1,236,746, and Income Tax £457,000, 
a total of £1,693,746 which is equivalent to 70 
per cent of the gross profits before Royalty and 
excluding l.ondon income. It would seem 
appropriate to suggest that the saturation stage 
for taxation has been more than reached. 

INTERNATIONAL TIN AGREEMENT 

It is satisfactory to record that the Third 
International Tin Agreement is now in force. 
The gap between world production and con¬ 
sumption has undoubtedly narrowed and stock¬ 
pile sales continue to be made by the General 
Service Administration on behalf of the Ameri¬ 
can Government. Additional supplies of tin 
at present held up in Thailand may become 
available by the end of the year and industrial 
activity is likely to be alTected by recent curbs 
imposed by the Government of the U.K. In 
these circumstances the foresight of the signa¬ 
tory producing countries in reaching the decision 
to ratify the Third lntcmational< Tin Agreement 


may be appreciated earlier than could have 
been auiicipated. 

Last year I refeircd to oiii progi amine of 
re>.earch mio the uses of niobium and I men- 
iiuned Lh.it the iiwcsiigaiiuns had been eon- 
eluded. We are luliv exiended in our produe- 
iion ol toliimbire and stocks are all coiiuniiied 
for sale. 

Concerning the feasibility ol mining certain 
sub-basalt deposits, which wc estimate coiuairi 
.some 3,000 tons of tin ore on one of our own 
existing leases. Preliminary invc'itigaiiun work 
has been concluded under a mutual understand¬ 
ing wiili other mining interests and the next 
stage will depend upon general agreement as 
to the method of development and the pro¬ 
visions of finance. It would be wise not to 
underrate the mining problems involved which 
arc bound to result in a costly operation. The 
Royalty rate imposed in Nigeria is abnormally 
high and this is because it is based on a scale 
which ought to be adjusted to present day 
values. This is a matter on which represen¬ 
tations have been made by the Nigerian 
Chamber of Mines, Jos, to the Nigerian authori¬ 
ties, but 1 think it is quite apparent that on a 
basis of 70 per cent of profits accruing to the 
Nigerian Government as quoted from the 
results of your Company over the past year, 
no mining undertaking could embark on a costly 
sub-basalt venture such as ftcists on our mining 
fields without some drastic renegotiation of 
taxation terms as an essential prerequisite. 

CURRENT PROSPECTS 
Turning to prospects for the current year, 
production has been maintained at the previous 
level. The price of tin has been falling during 
the last five months and the average London 
price for that period is nearly £200 per ton 
lower than that ruling in the corresponding five 
months in 1965. If this persists our profits for 
the current year are bound to be lower, 
especially as costs have shown no signs as yet 
of levelling otY. 
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We take pleasure in announcing that 
GEORGE W. BALL 

has become associated with our firm and has been elected 
Chairman ot Lehman Brothers International Ltd. 


Lehman Brothers 

EstMUhtd 1850 

NEW YORK • CHICAGO • SAN I RANCISCO • HOUSTON • LOS ANGELES • DENVER • PARIS 


^EKERBANK T. A. 

(Sugar Bank Co. Ltd.) 

Established 1953 
TURKEY 

^kcrbank T.A.9. is a limited company, 
founded in 1953 by the sugar industry and the 
beet cooperatives with a capital of £ 1 ! 2 , 500,000 
which has by now increased to £T 20,000,000, 
all fully paid up. 

The Bank was founded to conduct all kinds 
of bank credit transactions and to obtain and 
import modern agricultural machioery to 
increase beet production, and to secure 
agricultural and other credits. 

Ckjmmercial transactions %ycre transferred to 
the Bcctgrowera’ Association Ltd., which 
arranges lor beet farmera to be equipped with 
motor pumps, trailers, tracton, motoi*B, centri¬ 
fuges, rain guns and similar important agricul¬ 
tural machinery. 

The Bank's General Committee Meeting was 
held on March 23 , 1966 , and the following 
comments are from the Report on the Annual 
Statement. 

llie Bank now has 53 branches in operation* 
General deposits rose from £T 104 m. in 1964 
to £T 142 , 290,000 on February 17 , 1966 , and 
XT 178 m. on August 29 , 1966 . 

Five village schools were presented to the 
local inhabitants in 1965 , and six in 1966 . 

The '* Sugar Bank Employees' Social Insur¬ 
ance Fund *' has been founded. 

Net profit for 1965 totalled £T 694 , 441.08 
and it was resolved that the pro6c remaining 
after various deductions should be set aside as 
a reserve fund to strengthen the Bank's 
financial structure. 



London Merchant 
Securities Limited 

Extract from the Chairman‘s review 
and account's to 31 at March 1966 

Property interests have been further developed and industrial 
activities vigorously pursued, notwithstanding economic 
pressures and uncertainties. 

The recent acquisition of The Haddon Group—which includes 
a complex of manufacturing units with excellent management 
and an impressive record—^will be funded from existing re¬ 
sources. Further expansion in this field is contemplated. The 
Company's continuing liquidity is ensured by its long-term 
financial arrangements, reinforced by the sale of low-yielding 
property. 


Issued capital 
Total assets 

Net rental ineome 
Net Industrial income 
Net profit before taxation 
Net profit after taxation 
Net d{vldends-*10?{> 

•including proposed Imel of 3% 


1966 

1965 

£ 

C 

9.000.000 

9.000.000 

49.798.106 

30.350.041 

907.699 

533.167 

1.445.794 

1.202.403 

1.740.105 

1.523.533 

878.705 

807.240 

*528.750 

537.760 


The full report and arcounts can be obtained on application to the Secretary 
at 33 Duke Street. London W.1, 


Wlnget 


Gloucester Limited 

Group of enaineerlng oompanlea 
Points from the Chairman^s Statement 


Trading Profits Maintained 

I am able to report a trading profit 
before interest charges of £482.972. 
which is about equal to that of the 
previous year (£481.431). 

Dividend The Board recommends 
payment of a final ordinary dividend 
of 6^ per cent, thus reverting to the 
total of 12^ per cent paid for some 
years prior to 1964/66. 

Rising Costs In particular costs 
have continued to rise in our manu¬ 
facturing companies' and general 
trading conditions have deterior¬ 
ated. The conditions under which 
we are presently operating must 
continue, I feel, at least for the 
remainder of the current financial 
year. 

Investment in the Future We 
believe that the best and most 
permanent way to improve margins 
is by sustained investment in better 
manufacturing facilities and a high 
level of product development. We 
shall continue to maintain this 
investment within our available re¬ 
sources, even though it will have an 
adverse short-term effect on profits. 
The benefits of ^ch a policy accrue 
over a time cycle of several years. 


Turnover and Exports At the 
beginning of the year under review, 
nearly all sections of our business 
enjoyed a high level of activity. 
Home sales turnover for the year 
was £10 million. But by last autumn 
Government policies were starting 
to affect the home order Intake. 
Construction equipment in par¬ 
ticular was badly affected. On the 
other hand, our efforts overeeas 
achieved an export turnover of 
£3 million and £1} million of sales 
by our overseas companies. 
Advantaga of Wide Intaraata 
We must assume that the present 
situation will go on throughout and 
perhaps beyond the financial year 
1966/67. Construction equipment 
is likely to be the most affected, but 
our intereftts are wide. We believe 
that this diversity and our export 
trade will act to our advantage. 

Chalrmenthip After 37 years at 
Chairman of our group i feel the time 
hai come for me to step down from the 
chefrmenthip. 

I am glad to say that the board has 
unanimously agreed that my auccetsor 
should be Mr. E. F. 0. Oescoigne. In 
continuing aa deputy Chairman I ehalf 
be keeping a cloee intereel In the Group. 

ROBERT OUCAS Chairman 


The Forty-Moond Aniitial Oenersl Meeting ol the Company was beki at 
M Vsir Bond Strsst, London W1 on Thunday Oetobsr 6,1066 
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PETER BROTHERHOOD 
LIMITED 

INCRtASED DEUVERIES AND PROFITS 
ORDER BOOK STflE GOOD 
MR WILKS’ STATEMENT 


The fifiy-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Peter Brotherhood Limited will be held on 
1st November at the 'Confederation of British 
Industry, 21, Tothill Street, London, SWl. 

The following u the StatemciU to Share- 
holders by the Chairman, Mr G. W. Wflks, 
1F.C.A*> which has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts: 

When we published our half-yearly statement 
in February of this year we forecabi the profit 
for the year ending Slat Marche 1966, before tax. 
would be not less than £1,200,000. In fact 
the profit has turned out to be £1,213,699 for 
which great credit is due to all concerned. It 
has been attained through an increase in 
deliveries, in which our new factory at SaiKli.'icre 
has played its part, an iiKrcasc in cOiclcncy, and 
is due, to some extent, to our having had longer 
runs than usual of the same type of production. 

The introduction of corporation tax has 
affected the comparison of the charge for taxa¬ 
tion with previous years. Last year the total 
charge was £524,000 against £438,200 this year, 
of which £430,000 is corporation tax and £8,200 
profits and income tax. This leaves available 
for distribution and allocation £775,499. 


DIVIDEND RLCOMMtNDATtON 

To take advantage of the transitioaal tax 
grtangements wo paid an interim dividend of 
171 per cent compared whh 5 per cent for the 
previous year and now, recognising the dividend 
standstill, we propose a final dividend of 71 per 
cent, making a total of 25 per cent for this 
year as it was for last. Dividends, both Prefer¬ 
ence and Ordinary, with the relative income tax, 
absorb £299386, leaving for further allocation 
£476,113, but it should be realised that, if exist¬ 
ing legislation remains unchanged, the cost of 
similar dividends next year will be £402,825. 

The amount available for ollocation affords 
the Board the opportunity of augmenting the 
fund, started last year, for providing pensions 
for Works Employees and a further £100,000, 
making £200,000 in all, was paid over to an 
assurance company for this purpose. This is 
suf^iont to ipaugiirate a scheme lyhich will give 
a fixed annual pension for each year of service. 
We feel sure you will agree that this and the 
associated life assurance scheme, which we arc 
also .starting, are most desirable steps, par- 
tigulairly in view of the tradition of long service 
whjiph has been of such benefit to the Company. 


rACTORY AT SANDIACRE 

I 

The purchase of a factory at Sandiacre, near 
Nottingham, to which reference Was made last 
year, is now reflected in the Balance Sliect, and 
the factory’s operations for eight months from 
August, 1965, are, of course, included in the 
year's results. The purchase price of the factory 
..and plant war £550, which £420,000 
' ‘ Uepresented land and .buildings, the balance 
plant, nrachinery and equipment. 
^i->^rhoiigh, so far, we have aiifacted only a few 


more craftsmen, improved arrangements should 
lead to more output from Sandiacre this year. 

Continuing our policy of installing the most 
modern machine tools and equipment, purchases 
amounting to £280,000 were made during the 
year. Since the end of the year, a further 
£37,000 has been spent and plant to the value 
of £113,000 is currently on order. 

When we announced the interim dividend in 
February of this year, wc forecast that the 
profits to March, 1967, would not be as high 
as those for the year under review. This I now 
confirm, but it must not be overlooked that this 
year's profit is exceptionally high. I hope, when 
W'c announce our next interim dividend in 
February, 1967, to give a forccaM of the current 
year’s results. 

CUKIILNI ORDLR BCK>K 

Our order book is still good and is still mostly 
for export, but the outlook for large home orders 
over the next year or tuo is not so promising. 
The economic plight in svhich our country is 


placed is not likely to engender confidence for 
schemes of capital development for aome time 
to come. Furthermore, the unprecedented rise 
in wages during the past eighteen months and 
the increases in costs which arc constantly being 
imposed on us, cannot but have prejudiced our 
competitive position abroad. We are, neverthej- 
Icss, using every means in our power to improv^ 
our productivity and to streamline our organist^ 
tion for greater efficiency. In this we look with 
confidence to the help of all our employees 
which has been given so generously in the pasf. 

Mr Thompson and Mr Smyth are retiring 
from the Board at the end of the forthcoming 
Annual General Meeting. Mr Thompson, who, 
as you know, was Chairman and Joint General 
Manager up to 31st December, 1965, has just 
completed .52 years' service with the Company. 
Mr Smyth, who has been with us for 20 years, 
was our other Joint Geiicial Manager and was 
responsible fur Su!e'> and Technical matters. 
We wish them many happy ye«irs of rctircmcru 
after the great service they have rendered your 
Company. 


CALOR GAS 

WIOINR CDMPiUlY UMITED 

EVERY CONFIDENCE IN THE LONG TERM 

The points are taken fiom the statement by the Chairman. Mr M'. J, 4, Peck 

to the Eighteenth Annual General Meeting of the Company: 

Following the intimation contained in last year's stutemeni and confirmed in the interim 

statement: 

# The drop in Group profits after charging depreciation of 11,.518,797 (1965 £1,255,6*7) 
was not unexpected. Principal reasons were increases in operating costs of transport 
and filling stations, due to road and fuel taxes, various wage awards and the steep 
rise in the price of brass affecting the Group's manufacturing divisioo’s margins, without 
a corresponding increase in selling prices. The recent recurring national economic 
crises, resulting in severe budgetary impositions have obviously affected profitability 
abnorm.'ill> during the year under review. 

# The Directors are recommending a final dividend of 2^ per cent making 9 per cent 
for the' year. In normal circumstances they would have felt justified in recommending 
a finiil pel cent to make an aggregate of 10 per cent. In view of the Government's 
recent Prices and Incomes White Paper, however^ they felt bound to keep the distribution 
substantially the siime as (hat for the previous financial >ear. 

# Steps have, been taken to consolidate the Group's position in the U K. fuel market 
and to diversify its activities. A number of retail Outlets have been acquired in aieas 
of high populaiiop. Work has started on two new filling stations and plans are in 
hand for others. The transport subsidiary has expanded into transport of chemicals 
and fuel oils anJ acquire d i nterests in Eurojgc.^^Acr^u^[^mral Anl^dr^s ^Ammonia 
Limited is now ubilc to rheci .dcma'n^drTor^xccrihjectio ITnTilyflrourTmmoin for 
farmcfA in Selected areas. AJso, in Ireland a group of 12 gas undertakings has been 
acquired jointly with the Alliance & Dublin Consumers Gas Co. Ltd. 

# The Directors are convinced that the advent i>f natural gas with its attendant publicity ‘ 
will make the public mbiHs gas minded and lead to greater demand and that, with its 
forward-looking policy, the company wltt ohuin its nghlftsl share of this increased 
demand. 

# Our strength lies in the flexibility of distribution at all levels of demand and In having 
our supply point) geographically placed to cover the whole country economically. 

# The affairs of the Group are makiug sathlactory progres.s and the Board has every 
confidence in (he long term view. 
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ASSAM FRONTIER TEA 

The Annual General Meeting of The Assam 
Frontier Ten Company Limited will be held on 
October 26th in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
drciilatcd review of the Chairman, Sir Charles 
Miles, OBE: 

rile group profit for the year is £85,477. 
After adding provision for liabilities in previous 
years no longer required and providing for 
Taxation, there remains a surplus of £90,427, 


which comparea with £100,947 for 1964. 

Your Board recommend a total dividend of 
10 per cent, less tax, on the Preferred Stock 
and a dividend of 7] per cent, less tax, on the 
Ordinary Stock. 

The year 1965 was difliicult and disappoint¬ 
ing for most Tea Companies operating in Nor¬ 
thern India and in particular tliosc on the South 
Bank in Assam. Weather conditions were un- 
f.-ivourable and in the case of this Company 
our final out-turn was over 1,100,000 lb., less 
than that harvested in the previous year. This 


WM the chief reason for the fstt of approximately 
£230,000 in the value of our sales proceeds, but 
a contributory factor was the lower price 
realised for our teas sold in London. 

Our programme of Uprooting and Replanting 
continues and during the year 111 acres of tea 
were replanted. In addition to the renovation 
undertaken, 248 acres of extensions were put 
out on virgin soil. 

Our crop to the end of August is 8,999,040 lb., 
an increase of 259,360 lbs. when compared with 
the same period last year. 


APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 117 and 202 to 205. 
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City of Liverpool 

PLANNINO DliFARlMtNr 

Senior Group Platinnif/ Oj)u er 


ApplicailuriR aie invited lot the aboxt! post 
• III u siiKirv ai'hin omrie D i .l* l.'.I40-JL' 
pi*r itiin im). 

This pMai I'- in llic rollov and Ri>i*;aivU 
Division atm ihu nuccodsIuI upplicani. who 
ehuuld b« A M T P 1 ui Univt-isliy Oiftdu.i»o. 
will be in rliaric ul lii«' s-jcio-Liunoinic 
Ciiuiip ul the Re ♦‘•'■ijii Si-i nmi Tins tlioup 
It rpspuii'iblu lui U“-ia.-.ii -.ludii'- InidiMi lu 
p.ilii V leriiinrnenil it.oii' li all umlIsi ul the 
il'.'paiiiiiciit.'h woik f'liiieiii piuieois include 
wiu'R iin population and household iicnds and 
Uii.'li implMMiiiiiis liir hiiURimt .uiiJ uviu spill 
pulicics. the cvuluLion ul ..lundaids fui 
■iwi.il piusi mn in ihe c v\. .incl the 
dovulopiiit'iil uf du laded pulKies tor the 
di'itiibuiiun ot ■hiiiin.iii' taiihties and 
L'Ulplovinciit uppoi liiliilicii Thu Sl'IiIui 
G roup Pliinniiiu Odii'iM wmiid also be rlo'Pi'/ 
.isROi i.aed with thu Mi'i Luybiai' Lund Ust and 
7 I an .pol in Don Sui \ ev 

The iManniiiK Dcpai'nivnl will '■hortiy ha'.'e 
lua'K.ss lo an Il'T ]liU4 I'oinpuiui' and the 
appIiiMiiuM (j| (liii-i piiKfs •ii'.i und inriiuiiicr 
ti'i'liniquub Lu pbiniijiiM luseui'.-h is beina 
ui.Mvely pursued. 

In uppiopnuLi.' ca r. th" Cuipuiation will 
lelinbuise appiovcd household removal 
expunues in lull up lu u iimxiniuiii ol lUO. 
luxethev with the 2nd oluss lail taies of the 
persun uppoiined nod his f»milv A lodKing 
alluw.'ime ot I'i pur wiek tor up to thre*: 
iiiiinihs will aliu li*' paid whete .lupiupiiuie 

The apnoiiiiini.nT is .supLiannuible and 
«!Ubieci 10 the Si.<ni1in? Orders ol ihu Ci'v 
Couni'il C'lnvi'jsin i disquuliQcs 

Applli'atiun till ms. luminuble bv 
Oi'tuber 20. 1906 fiuio ihv Ciiv Pianrimt 
fllMcer, Coinmeiip Huuse, 1.1-n Sii iTiomaft 


Siiuet, Livuipoul 1. 


1MOM.AH ALKDR. 


Town Clerk 


University of Eclinburg-h 


Agt Limit .10. 

Tetnii- Siilary. uccoidin' to cxpoiience 
in Lhis scale jlj.o.iO p.i-jL'.ouu pa in 
uildlLlon u iu\«lieu dnt-cl payniuni uf 
X220 pa.'JCJOU p.u . tintial comraci for 
Duoe veara. 

Free family p.vs.sttees and meilionl 
Attention, (hildion's education 
ullowanoe- at. ommijd.iniiii ai. rii'nic: .iic 
lentai 

Appliejiii.'t. who should noriiiiillv be 
nnliuniils of Hic Umied Km-^duiii oi Lhe 
Kepubiic ot Ireland, should wiirt. I'lvine 
lull name. uoe. and biiei duiails ut 
uurilibcatlonu and experience, to 

Appointments Olfieer. Room 301. 
MINISTRY OF OVLHShAS 
IJIsVKUJPMLNr, 

Khind House. Stas Plare. London. 3 W i. 
and quote Reference No RC 2.id'l J2/01tf. 


Dl.PARTMKNT OP ORGANI.SATION OF 
INDUSTRY AND COMMI IlUL 

Resamh Assistant 

Applications nre Invited for a shurt-teim 
Re.search Aysisiiintship to enifage in the 
collection and analysli of flcld data for a 
piojei-t on Indusiii.'il management Dractieefi. 

Prefen-rice will be 'dveii to candidates 
with a Rood de 7 iec in one of the suulal 
si'ienri^s inid ei'hei industrial or rcivcarrh 
expel lence 

The appointment will be from the earlleiit 
.ivailuble date until December 31 1967 
Salary will depend upon (luahlkallunR and 
experience. 

AppIlration.H should be Indued not later 
rliiin Oetobei 11. 1966. wl«h The Serretoiv 
to the University, Unlverhlrv of Edinburgh. 
Old Culleste. .«?i>uth B'‘]d<’e Kdlnbureh 8. 
from whom fun her particulars miiy be 
obtained. 


University of Otago 

DUNLDIN. NhVV ZEALAND 

Donald Reid Fellowship in Fvotiomics 

ApplloBtlone aie Invited fur the Don.ild Reid 
I’clluwship 111 Ernnoniica. The appointment 
will be for three .veara wUh the pu.YibiUty 
ut renewal. A .shorter uppomttiient may be 
cuiiiidert'd. Tlie Fellijw will be expecrd to 
undertake le.scavi'h. prcfeiablv in piobieniN 
irliited directly or indirectly lo the 
New Zealand economy. He will iil.»o be 
expei ted ro take part In the superv.Nlon of 
re'carcli by uiaduates and honours hiudcnls. 

A limited omount of tearhlnx of advanced 
sfudeiilh will also be reqiitiTd. mote 
fiaii'ijiil.irly in the fields In which Ids 
n (‘arch ititeieKta he 
The salary uileied will depend on the 
tiMaliBcatlona of the person appointed, but 
the Unlveislty is prepared to make an 
Appointment at the protessmial level, with 
a N.)luty in the tutbre 
Return fares ana asbi^ance with removal 
niny be nefiotUted. 

FiitLlier paiiJculars arc available from the 
AMuciation of CommonwealUi umveraiUes 

A Biamh Offlee). MarfboroUKh House. Pall 
fall. London, 3.W.I. or liom the Reitistrar 
of the Unlvei.^ltv. 

AppfioMioniriuw invited by oefober Jf. ifif. 


University of New England 

Armldale. New South Wales 

Professor of Economics 

Applications are invlied for the I 

Above-mentioned po.iitloii. The Depattmetit I 
of Economies Is .a Dep.Krtmenl of the 
Faculties uf Arts and Ajincultural EconoinioN | 
as well as Economic” Bubleots tnueht; in the I 
Faculty of Eeotioniics include Fconiimlr.s, j 

Economic Hisioiy. SuiilRilrs. Aci'ountum and 
Public Adininisirailon as well as a wide ' 
lanue of KUliJcct.s from Arts and AuilcuKurul 
Keonomlcs There ere about .six hundred ■ 
students In Economics from ihice Faculilea. 

The solary for an Associate Professor li 
«.A8.6U0 per annum. Conditions Include 
payment of travel and removal expenses. 
as.siEtance In buying or bU)ldhi7 a home, 
superannuation and sludv kive. Studv leave 
travel eranta are available and cifdit muy M 
Planted for exlstlnic study leave entlilenient. 

Further Information about the position 
may be obtained Irmn the Head of lhe 
Department of Economics in the University 
General Infm'ni.iUon and method of 
Appllratlon .vhnuld be obtained from the 
AssoetAHon of Commonwealth Universities 
I Branch Office). Marlboruuith House, Pall 
Mall, l^ndun, S vv 1 

Applications clu.”e. in Austriilia and London, 
an November id. iff# 


UNIVEIRSITY OF WAU'-S 

University College of 
Swansea 

Compiiiaiiun Seriitos Department 


Applications aie invited lor the po.st of 
LFCIURI R IN PROORAMMINd In the 
COMFUlAnoN StHVlCLS DtPARTMfcNT 
The po>i w’lll b^ ichabU' from a dale to be 
airaiutLil with the bucce.^siul candidait 
.Sdl.iiy will bf on flic «icale £1.470 to 
£ 2 . 1 . 10 . mtciner wiih F e s.U. baneflia. 


FiiiHici p.iii'culais may bo obtained from 
the Hcmui.ir Univci.Miy Coiicue ol Swaii'a'u. 
Siii'iJeiuii P.iik. .Swatcea. by whom 
applicani.)tt-. :.hould be icccived by 
Sat.iidav. t)cLfihi't 22 IVOS. 


Department of Education 
and Science 

Assistant .Statistician 

Application., aic invueii for a post of 
A.sMSi.ini hr.iii ijci.in in the Oepariinaiu s 
. Ill London Applicaiiis 
.-hijuid iiuiii iiii honouib deaiee in 
'ilunsi:'-. ul .1 ili.-t or second clans honours 
dciticc (Ol cuuiv'iicni uualidration) in 
which '.taM.^iii,*. ii. A piihcipul subject 

Lhe Depariinciit';. buii&ticai Blanch at 
pi<"1901 romprif'eii lO prote-islonal siaQ 
uiid an CACLUtive and •:lvitcui btad ut 
abuui 00 I he Blanch i.s responsible fur 
ilie ouiici tiun. iiiialVMs publiculKiti and 
inicrprciuHon of the statistics of all 
scciui-. ut the cducu'iun seivice and 
siuti.stR's rcltiiln'^ lu scjencu. It 
paiticipatcs in (orcca<itins and planning 
woik eonoeined with -uch subjects as the 
growth ol the siucJem population and lhe 
demand fur. and supply ol, teachers and 
scientists. 

London suluty icjle £096 to £l.6&9. 
Initial saiaiy may be above The minimum 
ol The scale dcpendinii on rxpeilence. 

The appointment will be on an 
iincs<abll>.h*'d iMsis. but thuie are 
piospccis ul t'Mabii’ihiiicnt to a permanent 
po. I and of pioiiiuiion lo higher grades. 

.IpplicutkiM Foini trurii Mi.sk m. £. 
Qumiuer. Depaninent ot Education and 
Bcicnci*. Cuixon iStieet. Loiidui), W 1. 
(Telephuiie Hyde Park 7070. Kxt. 311.) 
Closing date tor receipt of completed 
applicution, Ucuiber 31. KHIO. 


Massey University 

PALMLRSTON NORTH. NtW ZEALAND 

Chair of Marh cling 

Applli'atton.s Aie invited tor a position a.s 
Piofesnur in the ncid ot Marketing. 

Experience m coiiaumor or commodity 
nuiKcting .ind inteiesrin the pmcTlcal 
problems ul inarketin't are particularlv sought 
in addition to a .suitable academic backgiuund 
It Is iiuped to develop ilie siudy of the 
marketing of agricultural and biological 
niaieiials liiiuuutM all pha-sCs ol proce.ssJng 
and disrnbution trum the producer to the 
cuMsumcr 

Hcseaich and m.struction will be both uf 
the level of llu* cumuli'ie industry and the 
Individual piocessiiM <» iiiurkcting unit, 
estending over both coiumodllv problems and 
those of tndhidiiiil products. 

The aDpojiit"e will be le^ponsible lor the 
O'u.inl.siition and ictichiMg uf courses In 
Ajilcultiiial and Food Marketing for siudenta 
In the third ycui of fhe B Tech (Food) degiee 
and The luuith veui uf the B.Tech.iFoud) 
and B..Ai;rRc degice.<i He will be respon.Mblo 
for the Mipeivision ot 'ii4dii.iie researen wmk 
in in.iikcting leudiic; to the degrees of 
M.Te<'h I Food I imd M.AurBc. 

The appointee 'vlH be Professor of 
Axrlculiur.al Mai kiting, who will inltiallv 
occup:. h <f('i.nd Chair in the Deparuiienl of 
A.4rlculi<ii.il tcoriijinica and Farm 
MunaL'.'iDcnt. In lip* Faculty of Aglicullural 
and IlMitii'uhuial Science 

A \.ii:inoy also exists for a Senior Lectuier 
with Mieciiu inteiesiB in Agricultural 
Mniketing. 

Balaiy In the range £3,250-£4,000 (at 
piespni under review). 

Further details of this poait ion and the 
University are available fi-om the Association 
ol Communwealth Universities (Branch 
Office). Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 
London. S.W.l or the Registrar of the 
diversity. 

ApplLootions close Oeiobsr it, MS, 


LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD 

Enfield College of 
Technology, Queensway, 
Enfield* Middlesex 

Pnnclp.i1: O. 8 Brosan, TO. Ph D . 
M 1 E E , M l.Prod E. 


The Onveiniirs seek lo appuint 
Senior Lcctiirer.*t, Lcctmcrs or 
.^ssi.'itant Lecturers 


ill the posts below 

lhe Uulle«e is expanding and developing 
inter aha Hunouis Degree cou)"-eA in socto) 
xclenres, business studies and maihemattcs 
j lor business, a Honeywell 120 computer is 
I being Installed In October For all posts, 
interest and participation in educational 
development Is sbsoluiely e-i-xeniiui. Research 
and consuliHiicy are cncouiarcd. 

Appiopriute degrees .imJ ui professional 
<iijuliacatlon!i are required as well as 
relevant teaching or other experleime for 
‘.imiiir KrHde.s Recent giadUAics will ba 
cMi('fully considered foi Absibtant 
Lcctuieships. 


r' 0 .sl 3. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOay/SOCIOLOOY 

(unc vacancy) 

Required lo join a group of social 
psychologists servicing .suelal .Hcieni'e degree 
coursex and to as.slst fn irachlng and 
development of .•locial p^iyrhulogy and/or 
Miciuluijy In a new Honouis Dcgieo course in 
Business Sludies. 

Post 4. 80CIOIOOY 
PO.SI a, SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
with hpecial refei'ence lo Education 
Reiiulred to partlelpute in the planning, 
development and teacnhit of an Honours 
Degree course in social science for qualified 
teachers. 

Post 6. OPERATIONAL RJ-'SEARCH 
Pom 7. STATISTICS 
Roquired to work with a team of young 
reiipic developing and teaching Honours 
Mill hematics for Business. 

Salary sealcs. Including London Weighting: 
Senior Lecturer £ 2,21 (i- £ 2.450 per annum 

Lecturer £ 1.945- £ 2 210 per annum 

A.c-.iMant Lecturer £l,]25-€ 1.918 per annum 
1-uriher detalLs and appUcation forma (to 
be returned within lour teen days after the 
appearance of this advertl<M!mFni) from the 

Academic Registrar at the Cplleue. _ 

D. B. DF.NNY. MA., 
Chief Education OlBcer. 


University of Reading 

Professorship, Department of 
Geography 

Applications are Invited for a second 
ProfesMorohip to be estahUshed in the 
Dcpariiuent of Geography In the Session 
1066-67. Candldatos should have interests 
in H Held of economic or social studies is 
winch the appllcatfw ot quantltatlvo 
met hods to geography is appinpi iate. 

Further Information m^ be obtained 
from the Registrar. The untversliy. 
Reading, by whom applicuilotiK must be 
received not later than October 29. 1M8. 
Envelopes should be marked 2,0. 


The University of 
Manchester 


Applications are invited for a RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP in the UEPART.MENT OF 
LIBERAL 8TUDIFR IN HCIENCE. The 
pruject, which l.v linuMccd bv tin* Council for 
Scicntiilc Policy, conn.sf.s uf u study of the 
skill mix Involveii m .inplwnienting 
icchnolovlcal Innuvuilun :ind ul the demand 
for yinilUMtes whuhe tiainiiiM cginblnes science 
with othei difciplinex. Ciniiidaicf! .thould 
preierably have a degree iii a SLicntidc 
subjecr and experience in InduMiv, economics 
or xoelpl Mudles. Salary aecurding to 
quaMncatiuns and experience up to a 
maxinium of C2.500 per annum. 

Applications, accompanied bv the names of 
not more than three refciees, should be sent 
not later than October 2i, 1906, to 
The Regiatrar, The Univeisity, Manchester 13, 
trum whom further particiilarR and 
application furmn may be obtained Plciive 
quoM Mference 815/66/E. - 
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THE EUHOKAH OMAmATHm 
FOR NUCIEAR RESEARCH 


Is looking for a 

Senior Administrative 
Officer 

• To be responsible for compiling budgets; 

• To prepare and analyse financial statistics; 

• Tostudy (and solve I) actuarial and insurance 
problems. 

I 

If YOU are looking for 

• A salary of not less than £3,000 p.a., tax-free, 
plus allowances; 

• The chance to show what you can do in a 
responsible position; 

• Six weeks holiday per year, plus nine public 
holidays, 

and if YOU have 

• An appropriate University degree (statistics, 
economics, etc.); 

e The ability to speak, and work in French and 
English, in co-operation with staff of a wide 
variety of nationalities and interests; 

e At least ten years of experience in a govern • 
mental organization or important private 
enterprise, 

' Tlien we invite you to write to us for an application 
form, and further details of this vacancy, quoting 
Reference FIN-FS-065, to: 

The Head of Personnel 

CERN 

1211 Geneva 23 
ic Swfteerland. 


^ EXECSTIVE DIVISION 

Wc Ikim: Ikcr retniitcd by a l.iindon AdvcrtMng lo advise them on 

the apppinfment of a 

MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 

U'.ir Cl.eni requires a gradual of Market Rc'C.irJi experience to head its 
sniall. but cxpttitclinu. Market Keseurch ncpartEnent He tv ill be responsible 
M) Mil- MuiiaKiiiic Director. SouimI cousuincr rcsearvli cAperictuu tnust be 
ei<upli.sl with uhilicy to work lu>rnii)niEiusly uirh the other depsrtnieols to 
eciriiinission or carry out Maritol Rt search on hehalt nf large interna liooal 
cl LM|'^ F\|it'rieiiee und ucliicvci.icnt are rcli'v:iiii to this post - not uk'C hui 
! t IS ur-.ticifUkieJ that the person selected is alreaUv eurn:ii|j more than 

I ft rv'O p.;i. 

i four iti Mihv M'lU no! be Hiailoseti to the Chent nithoui your x/hKifit iHuntisxion. 

j Ii T III lOufithuH-e to : 

The Maa^sf Director, • 

Drake Dorsaaml ^xcectiva Dhrisioa), 

2Di Ragcat Strsst, Loadaa, W.1. 

1.11 -'TIM fXjiTfjrjj txji.i-i if'-'Xii *TmiT.iJ-u:uTjrM''i-iLr 

11 APPLIED ECONOMIST ‘i 

I I I I 

!| required by Paris-based 

!ii INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH GROUP [i 

i ■ ' I 

i I I Senior position offering challenging assignments in national accounts j 

I i analysis, forecasting of economic conditions, structural industry | 

I ] studies. Salary : FF 3-4000, depending on qualifications and -j 

I ; experience (minimum 5 years in relevant field). Send curriculum | 

I I vitae to Box No. 2041. ^ j 

.1 1 

ijLJUjrr]uL,a::iirraDaDG(_LLLLLLi --li k n i -I'f i frr.r LfTr-u 


THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

invites application.s fur a post of Statistician in the Central 
Executive Unit of the indicative World Plan. Rome, Italy. 
Candidates should have a university degree in Statistics or 
Economics, supplemented by post graduate studies in applied 
economics or statistics; several years* experience of the analysis 
of economic development problems and proved ability to assume 
responsibility for the development of new projects and methods. 

Salary within the range of US$IO,73()*USSI3,909 (Net) per annum, 
plus cost of living, family and educational allowances. 

Further details and application forms can be obtained from the 
Chief Recruitment Section, FAO Headquarters, Via delle Terme 
di Caracalla, Rome, Italy, quoting reference VA 1315. 


A London Clearing Bank has a vacancy for a 

STATISTICIAN 

in the statistics section of its Economics Department. The work 
includes the preparation and development of a widening range of 
statistical aervices. Applicants should hold a degree in economics or 
mathematics with statiatiea as a main subject or a comparable quali¬ 
fication, and some knowledge of financial and banking series would 
be an advantage. Salary will be by arrangement and will depend upon 
age and experience: conditions of employment will be given at an 
interview. Please write giving fuH particulars, including present salary, 
to Box No. E2263, c/o Charles Barker & Sons Ltd., 20, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Outstanding career opportunities 
in International Marketing 

are ofTered because of growth by PROCTER & GAMBLE'S International Division for Export and 
Special Operations located in 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 

THE COMPANY 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY is a U .S. Corporation 
with head ofliccs in Cincinnati, Ohio. Renowned as an able and 
aggressive marketer of consumer goods, it is the world's largest 
manufacturer of synthetic detergents and other packaged laundry 
products. Its annual sales of over two billion dollars include other 
major consumer lines — food and paper products, shampoos, 


dentifrices and other toiletries. Its international operations play an 
important role in the Company’s overall business. The Geneva 
organisation has responsibility for the Company’s activities in a 
large number of markets throughout the world, including the 
Middle East. Africa, the Mediterranean area, the Far East, the 
Caribbean and the British West Indies. 


OPENINGS TO TRAIN FOR THE POSITION OF MARKETING MANAGER 

The Geneva organisation currently has positions for able men of various national backgrounds to handle its expanding international 
operations. Specifically, it has openings for 

^ ARABS—IRANIANS—SWISS 

To be stationed in Geneva whererrom they will travel to the markets which they will be handling, 

k GREEKS—JAPANESE—SPANIARDS 

To be Stationed in Geneva wherefrom they will travel to the markets which they will be handling. 

Or: 

To be located in their home countries with Procter A Gamble after training in Geneva. 

k AUSTRIAN—TAIWANESE 

To be Stationed in their home countries with Procter A Gamble after training in Geneva or elsewhere in Europe. 

Although positions now exist for men with the above specific national backgrounds, candidates of other nationalities who ftel 
qualified may apply. 


TRAINING 

These candidates will start as assistant marketing men and will be 
trained for positions of Marketing Manager. Training will be 
predominantly through on-the-job work in Geneva—or possibly 
elsewhere in Europe—and in the field, as an assistant to an 
experienced Marketing Manager. The Marketing Manager’s 

REQUIREMENTS 

In addition to their mother tongue — preferably German for the 
Swiss candidates — applicants should speak and write English 
fluently. A high degree of intelligence, energy and initiative, a 
capacity for lucid analysis and self-expression, a capacity for hard 
and sustained work, the ability to grasp a new concept quickly, a 


responsibilities are the planning, implementation and control of 
sales, advertising, promotion and profitability of current and 
future PROCTER A G AM BLE business in the market or markets 
under his control. 


willingness to travel extensively, and a personal record of success¬ 
ful attempts at nCw ventures, all these will be helpjflll to the 
didates. The candidates will probably be University graduates. Of 
have outstanding conunercial achievements. 


Preferred age: 24 — 29 . 

J[fyou are interested in making a career with a dynamic^ forceful International Company^ please write in English givbig congfhta 
curriculum vitae to: 

‘‘MARKETING” Dept, in 
PROCTER A GAMBLE AG 
Personnel Desartment 
S0,niedel4NiMnne 
1211 —GENEVA 
Switaertad 

AU appUcations will be acknowledced promptly and interviews with qualified applicanti will be sdiedtiM.Within 
approximately six weeks. 
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FDINBURGH COLIXGE OP COMMERCE 

LECTURING STAFF in 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

Applications are invited for two posts: 

(u) In general management; 

(b> In technical aspects, particularly work study 
and production control. 

Applicants should, prefiembty be graduates or have equivalent 
' qualifications and have relevant experience in industry or business. 
These are new posts offering excellent career prospects. The 
persons appointed will be expected to develop the DipUnda iii 
Management and similar courses and to organise special .short 
courses and conferences. 

The ^aiy scales are as follows: 

‘Hons.'gfa^uate or equivalent - £1.15(V£l. 170 per annum 
Ord.* graduate or equivalent— £940'£1,7M per annum 

Ah additional payment of £80 per annum is made in respect 
of approved teaching qualificationH. Placing on thh scales is 
; given lot approved teaching .and/or business experience. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained 
from the Director of Education. St. Giles Street, Edinburgh 1. 

' Application must be lodged not later than Monday, 
October 17th. 


FIRST DIRECTOR 

for 

NACRO 

This new nscionil organizscion con¬ 
cerned with communiejr involvement 
la the prevention of crime and the 
after care of offenders seeks to 
appoint its first Director. Salary up 
le £4,000 p.a. pensionable. 

The post will be London based 
but will involve travelling. 

It is desirable that the candidate 
thould have acedemic qualifications 
and eKperience in social administra* 
Pon. Application should be made to: 
MThe Ghairman, 
NACRO. The National Asaocietion 
hr the Care and UpsactlAnieAC of 
Offenders, 

309 goroueh High Sereec. 
London S.e.l. 

(Closing date for applications Nov. I) 






THE lOWATER 
RRGANISATION 


requires an 


Economist 


Car tlieir Economic IiiteHleflece Unit, 
fgio will be responsible for analysine 
eeonmn'c and industrial trends 
pectins the p»pcr iiiduairy. 

Ibe auooessful applicant, who might 
IM between 2^ and 30 years, should 
flpsseM an enquiring and analytical 
■rind and an approach to btiiimeiii 
on Ibe practical application of 
qhKiomlc infornmttoo. He should, in 
Mition to an academic qualilicaUoti. 
Mve had a few years' rekvant 
fiperience in industry, which would 
dgahle hini to coiiMneiit on the 
qeonapiuic feasibility of proposeli 
qenceming future operations. 


app/y Im writmM> ffv/nf egr eml 
of nperifHco, to ; 





Yorkshire Electricity Board 

ASSBTAIIT STATISIKIMI/ 
ECONOMIST 


A vseaner aaMt* for an Aniuant in tha itatiauca 
Saccioo of tha Cominarcial Dapartntanc at 
Haad OfTica Applicano should praforably 
ponesa a qualirication in scatiitlci. oeonomics, 
or niachainacics ipd have had practical exporionce 
in work-involving modem atsciicfeal mothodi. 
Tha work includoa the collection and coHecion 
of auitwta and the inierprocecioii and atiaiameiH 
af results. 

Tho poet will be clawed Fourth AaaiKaiit Engineer. 
Salary: Nft Grade 9 (Scale 9/11)—/;i.J25'£l.«7S 
per annum plus £M per mnurn. 

Applicaiiona, together with the names e£ two 
roforaei, should ba sent to: 

The 9orretarif_ 

Ywidieliire Mectrlclty Roard. 

Scereroft. Loede, 
not later then Meh October, I9M, 


{ For further afNibunoffmants 
; SM 117 and 201 to 

206. 


CHARTERED 

ACCOUNTANT 

We Med' a very bdtht Chartered 

AccoiNitaiil—u profewlimally trained 
men who oan swing loo. Thua. we 
not only espect him to work ■ 
cekmiator, to belanee hia boolu and 
lo generally orgeoUe himaelf to mem 
sn accounting work-Ioed—but we also 
went him lo think in terms of 
de s ii em g flomioial bilpnaetlofl which 
will help openiting inenegcmeiit lo 
mebc belter decMoiM. In return for 
the right pemon, we een dfftfr some ’ 
rtci'ting opponuaiiies—new and .impor¬ 
tant reipmiMbthcies which'wM broedcii 
a profeaaional training, e gpowieg 
industry and its fastest ' growth 
oompenv, an opportunity to see tkd ’ 
United States by visiting our ptanie. 
Inceicd siretegically across the^ 
ununtry, a jsib location in ofie of 
Amertce's iswwt beautiful steles, and 
a substeotwl salary with the prospects 
suhauniisl gruwUi. 

Ihddtnbe’ fihnutd He sddre^d to 
Robert Meyer, IMrecuw of Corpiirate 
nevelopmem. Aeroeul Techniques. 
Incorporaited, Old Oeie Lane, Milfordt 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES 

ECONOMIC ADVISERS 

E^pdri^nced economists are invited to apply for 
appointment as Economic Advisers with the National 
Boqrd for Prices and Incomes for a period of two or 
three years. 

These officers will be required to examine and 
advise upon the general eci>nomic implications of 
matters referred to the Board and will , wofk iit! dose 
co-operadoii with Board Members, and thq Board's 
senior administrative, aobouiitancy. and statistical staff. 

Applicants should possess a first- or second-class 
Honours degree for post graduate degree) in economics 
and must be at least 28 years of age. Salary will 
depend on age and qualifications and will be within 
the range £ 2 . 3.15 to £ 3,192 p.a. 

Applications, which shbiild include full details of 
the applicant's ex|)erience, should be sent to the 
Secretary. National Board for Prices and Incomes. 
Kingsgaie House, 66-74 Victoria Street. London, S.W.I. 


Management 
C onsultancy Sta ff 

Price W;utcrht>ii$c Co. offer the chuJIcnac of careers in 
their management consultancy department to men who have 
had several years* experience in industry or consultancy. 
Applications are invited from: 

ACCOUNTANTS 

Qualitieid accountants aged 28 to 40. with experience of 
management accounting techniques. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 

Qualified industrial or production engineers aged 28 to 40. 
with experience of production planning and control, stock 
oontrol and work study. 

EDP SPECIALISTS 

D.P. Managers or E.D.P. Staff aged 2505 with experience 
of organising and managing a programming team. 

EDP PROGRAMMERS 

Experienced programmers with at least two years' practice in 
this field. 

% 

Successful applicants will enjoy: 

1. Salaries which reflect their abilities. 

2. Formal training over a wide range of 
manafement techniques. 

3. Non-contributory pension scheme. 

4. An interesting and rewarding career with 
excellent prospects for promotion and 
finaaeial advancement 

Applications, which will be dealt with in strict confidence, 
should be addressed to 3 Frederick's Place. Old Jewry. 
London. 1^2, and should give full details of age. expehance 
and salaries earned. 

Please quote reference MCS/1018. 

«BBat4UBUAUa&8BiSaiaagktattegeeBgagas3gg m 
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Health Seryjieee Reeeaniib 


SENIOR POST IN 
MARKETING RESEARCH 

AN FORAS TAL.UNTAIS (The Agricultiiral Imtitute) bae m 
vacancy in a top level research post fn oiaiteting in its Rural 
Economy Division at Dublin. This is % position of challenge and 
scope. Initial salary will depend on qual||icatioii$ and experienee* 
Aq, entirfently 4uaMfle4 be^ .eopsi4^:> 

^pj^ifiMiefft within the rai^ £i^5R)^3AOO. MartiUii^ 
c^]drcn*$ allowan^V payable in addition. Non-contributory 

s..Mmif|Rhfifc' yiliiinli®®Kjy (i>. Anf 

Degree or equivalent; (ii) At least seven years* suitable 
experience. 

Further particulars and application forms from the Director. 
An Poras Taluntais, 33 Merrion Road. Dublin 4. Latest date 
for receipt of completed forms—November 11, l%6. 
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Loughborough University of 
Technology 

Lt ctureship in Paliiica 

Applictttiun^ are Invited fioin Krnduates for 
Ihi- poNi ul Irf*i-iiirer in I'oiiiiLh to inicJ) both | 
ftiulc.TtN af S(‘iL‘;>i.'c and fcn::iii(cr!ii'; and j 
iimlenis toe whom PoliHf^ ip r majur j 

ejlmct. ' I 

S'iiary unonrdiiig to the sraic 
I.frUlitr. ai.470>-t2.2.0 (bMI>^42.930 
per annum 

r.iHher pn]-t*i"ilatii itnd fn in uf 
Replication may be ubtanied irum ilie 
AiMdemlo Heitiacrar, quoilnK reteroiica 24/BU. 
lOUGHBOROUaH LFICISTrRaYIHlK 


University of Stirling 

Senior Lecturer in Operational 
.R&teardi 

Applications are ln\itt*d foi the post dt 
bi'iiiur lipctuier in Opcratiomtl Ucscarcn 
ijK* University which will weive Ifs hrsl 
MiKlmc.s In Octuber, I'JdT 'I'ne inicntiun 
nould be that the poison MppuliUecl shuvUQ * 
^•lce up duty at a sunable dare bctomiBi|i<<'v 
ii'iit' to help in the preparation /-v!' 

iniiise in Technulu«ric:i I Econnnuoi'fnk^ ' 
which the post will be mninroipmnBli’ ST i 
This course will lend to an 
and will cover physical scirive, ISI gBBBw liPt" 
economics and some operational ^ 

le-iinloues, tncludiir^ games theory. ^nf»C 
Senior Lecturer's duties will include 
iinderaraduatu and po.tRiudiiuie teaching and 
participation In technical economic 
c.tse'Studles. OupoiTunliy tor industrial 
c<m^ulUltlon will be provided and research •,« 
into the problems ol allocation ot industrlaK^T 
rey^urces^ cncouii^ ^^ ^^ 

as W 


S?fi H 

■fiTTTvT ^ ^ rtT 

Australian National 
University 

Applications are invited for appr^lntment to 
a number of now and vaoant poato in 
faculties of the University, Appointees will 
be required to tam up duty as soon as 
pun-siMe in 1967. 

RUADKR IN ACCOUNTING: Candidates 
should Iiavo a specialised kuutvledye of public 
authority accounting and social accounting. 

KCONOMfCS: AppHoattons aro welcome 
from .Hpeclallsla, in any fleld of Economics. 
'Cundidatoa are a^ed to state ibelr 
pajUnoMr 4taM-«f 4lMi00eL ^ ........... 

The Faculty of Economics, comprising 
Otoartments of ADOMiaUng and. Fublto , .< 
nuance, Economlo Wlmry^ tteoiMiilat; And • 

anVhmou^SSrm'tf^Btchi^ 

Philosophy. 

a nges: Senior Ucturgr. |A6AQ0 x aA220-> 

7.600 per annum: Lecturer, 6A4,aoo x 
SA230—$A6.3«0 per annum. 

Further information and. lha fbrns wblOh 
snriuid accompany an apiilloacHin may be 
wiained from the Asspciatlpn of 
^mmonweaith Universities t Branch Oflle*). ' 
Hirlborough House. Pall Mall. London. 9.W.1 

Ib AllElf&ilA Miul 


University of StirUng 

Lepturera!Assistant Lecturers in 
Econpuncs , 

Applications are invited lor iwa 
■appointminrs a.s Lecturer nr Assistant 
loioruier hi ^:col 1 llmlcis The University will 
receive its ilrst fcludrrii.s In Oclober, j[i>67 ' 

M.rm«M51£S'Rt4li , 

.piepar.itIons, rtoulnd tor atarting the work 
or «ie denainiiieitt und to the commivnents ; 
o! those uppuiiiied. 

Applications will be considered from ; 

3 nUidaie.s whu.-.e inlevcstfi are In any area 
economics, but some preference may be 
given to those whoae rcsearoh Interests 
include the theory of the Arm. moiiclary 
rconfunlcs, or econometHcs. 

The Babu-y sosle for Lectui-em is £1.470 to 
£2.630 per aiuium and tor Assistant 
Lecturers £1.103 to £1.340 with placing fur 
age and espavleuca on the appiopilale scale 
and membership ol FSS.U. 

Further panlculars may be obtained from 
the BeererinT. Universiity of fltnrhfiT. 

Stlillnt;, to who.ii appliuaiions, together with 
the names ot iwo referees, should ue sent 
■iipt later than October 31sl 


E UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD i 

UMTjbment of 
PBS Studies 

Icati^s are m\itcd lor the following 
>ar pu-sis in the Dopartmeiit of Biitineis 
^ duties to begin on January 1. 1067. 

1 ax possible thereafter: 

...iKARCH TEACHING rEl4/>WSHII'S 
p^FORARY ASSISFANT UfiCTURESHIP 
:ere.sts in the following Holds would be 

_dvaniatfv; manngeiial economics: 

managerial nnaiicv: quantitative tcchnl^ueK. 


TheFised and Ecoaosilc lnt^icsl|l||s of the > 
Cai^fal GalfiS^inid toiporatiM^f^ 

Mr. B. ^ennqth vyright,. MA.. F^.A.« will give The Travgra Lecture 
at the City qI London College, Moorg^te, F.C. 2 , bn Tuesday, 

1 St November at 6 p.m. 

Further details from the. Spe/etary (MON 8112 )._ 


ADD ADVENTURE to ev e iT da y travel^ 
CaraWiivon. Fow'erod by LAND-ROVER, 
ruMoni-built by SKAHLE of Thames ^reot. 
.Siinbory. Telephone f308 or write for brochure 


study at Home 

Successful tuition for p,C.& *• O'* and "A '* 
dill Boards) Lfindnn Univ R^^con.. a.A.. 
B.Sc , LL B , also Dlplomas^ZOortlAcatB Bag. 
Bsnicers, Recretarlal, HtatlstlfB and otoig " 
Profciisional E^'ams. Prospeiw Free fin ■ 
K. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E..f^B.. Depi.p.l1« 

Wolsey HaH..0x.f9WL 


Home Study Cauraes 
B.SC,,(Scon,)LL,B. 
and ot^ fxteinal aegrees of the University 
of London. Abb Accountancy. SocretaiTshlp. 
few, Ooaltoff .%uuiHi. Insurance. _ 
Marastlng. O C.E.. and many tnon-exaln.) 
oouriMe iB.^btMlmM sublecte laeluding the 
new Sto^brokers* and stoctJ^Mnr eourae. 

Ka te deuils or adviev. itithif 

to; 


Wtdi 


I experience, 
lalillcatlons 
Aing Fellow 
Slstant 
IN X 
ibSfeA»y be 


EDITOR 

McKiiiKy Sl .'Company, Inc., 
intcraaCional Management Con¬ 
sultants. are looking for someone 
to fin (he above pose in tbeir 
Du<»ddorf oflied. 

Fie/she will , work closely with 
consultants and, will be responsible 
fot* editing repons to be submitted 
to the top management of lending 
companies. 

■Thit i>"«--ehallew g ing- iwd-stimq- 
Jaiing jpb .requiring high intelli*^ 
geiieek cothmomense and tact. : 
CaiRM^ flmld be gr«diiatcs,[ 
.drdferjMy ', P.F.E. or Eco-f 

■oiMicg' ‘ '• have previous: 

£diuiii.«xperJ(^ in English, and 
a gboJ wofKm\E knowledge of^ 
OfHDlui. .EsfdJcnt working condi-^ 
Hons, sglury ainl fringe benefits^ 
are offarWf. ' 

Send rdsumd, in confidence, to .* ^ 

McKtosev ft Cpmpany, Ibc. 

I s B B dOl l y 8<rW»tii- s < 


frAnce 



r^CoktRiA 


Cm to m o o gpiSfidtate tho confipllment when 
iMigMogo III bUBingit MKK^tioM Tlif tho 

4 ^ 0 laco iMni^onuaciB. fiut if tho right wqnI It in frtneh 
oridiivehHi otilr Voy tty h, or tro you tongut-tM, dependent 
ew) the irnpeMntfMf ieiedn of eh i^ 


during which you caw 
Idism Nr^lllbk any langpoef flu*n«y. 

BERLITZ' 



mmm p usiguft 

m; s«iw« itlSSw'm. mmom* isia 
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MU Mllf Bn bit/ 



Wfitn the wind howls and the life-boatmen leave 
their flreeideei you need not feel left at home. If 
you have sent a donation, you will be there helping 
too. In the tradition of this volunta^'y service—your 
contributions are its sole support _ 

DMMttons and hgaetas to: 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS • LONDON • S.W.1. 

TVtitttifr/ Tht Dukt nrHorOumbarlmd, K.Q, Seer§l§fy: Stirling Whorhw, Csg. 

RNLI 



One of the many ways 
we serve our clients is 


to provide them with up to-dat^ facts and figures, informed 
forecasts, marketing data.,, in short, a knowledgeable ap¬ 
praisal of the whole spectrum of contemporary business ac¬ 
tivities in Japan. 

VVe believe you would be hard put to find another bank with 
greater in-depth knowledge of the industrial and financinl 
scene in Japan. Or the contacts and references that oix?n the 
right doors here. 

If youVe thinking of doing business in Japan, we’d welcome 
the opportunity to discuss your plans and requirements with 
you. in confidence, of course. 

SUMITOMO BANK 

Head Olltce: OMka. Japan 

177 branchea in k«y cities throughout Japan. London Branch: Bucklerabury House. 
3 Queen Victoria St.. London. E.C. 4. Other Overscaa Branches: New York. Hong 
Kong. Karachi. Afllllotcd Banka: The Sumitomo Bonk of California. San Francisco, 
Loa Angeles.Crenshaw. Sacramento, San Jose. Gardena, Oakland. Banco Sumitomo 
Broaileiro, S.A., Sao Paulo. Mercado. 



Goin^.to Paris? 

in Paris you can’t miss us 
we have a rath^ kr^e steel structure 
in ourfront yard* 


The Seine, the shops 
and the tree-lined boulevards 
are ve^ near too. 

To see Paris at a glance, 
ride up to Manager 


IHerre Jacquillard’s magnificent roof<*top'^ 
restaurant ** Le Toit de Pbris ^ r 

Whether you arrive, by Air France, • ’ 
in winter or in summer the temperature^ 
in your beautifully appointed 
room is always perfect, 
as you dial it yourself. 

Bringing your car 7 Fine! We have , 


For reservations, contact your travel 
V iteyeevatioa Office. 


I^aris HJltoix 



J 


iver you traToI fdy on Air FranoeV wetoomo 
..> v sod tho oMdnrt of HSmo. 





Full benefit of development area grants 

Ample estates and room for development 

Plentiful local labour 

Low housing oosb 

Good communications 

High standard of educational facilities 


SWCb May Ur tha laMt laaaa at 
tka ma^taa at 

eaattarlaa^ gaaalaymaat CaaaaU, tar 
taara MaOa at tka aataral adaaatagaa 
aaty OaaAartM aaa afar axyaaklag 
Maatry 

Enauiriet to Nr. JliKhur Baton, Sacratary, 
Cumhorlmnd Dovhlopmont Council Ltd» 
aa, Ropor Stroot, Whitohavon. Tol: 2470. 
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TIMING OF 
COMMODITY 
TRANSACTIONS 

L 9 rgmr Crops? Later Crp/fip^ 

Hpayy Oamattd? lnflation?.Paiflation? 

TIMING is th& n wt c l This is^fknt Mr work;.^ 
^ovc most helpliii ti> you. 

You can obtiiia Hi '-ptaaiiM, Moflfcntial'iltM 
•Qd t<Mt4Swip'f4(f.• 

# COCOA # ^^EAN 8 • CORN 
« WHIA-r^ RMIRII OILS • MEALS 

and other major cbhnfmodMesl 

Worldwide, many msdltim and large firms includfog 
several cf the world's largest corporafioos retain us to 
provide them with these commodity price advices. 

Write, cable or telephone for further details. 



Leslie Salmon, 

Marketing Executive, 
flies Ghana Airways 
VC.10 to West Africa 
four times a year 

Business is good in West Africe, end Ghent Airways hsip 
Leslie Salmon make the most of it I 
For a start, he can choose from three weekly flights te 
Accra: flying direct in only 6f hours, or flying via Rome 
or Zurich. And from Accra there are fast onward flights 
to all major West African cities. Add to thl^ Ghana 
Airways impeccable sen/ice, not only during the flight 
(with fine cuisine to be enjoyed) but before and efter. 
too; really useful advice on hotels, customs, local 
frcilities, etc. 

Since Ghana Airways know Ghana best there's a lot ef 
advantages in flying Ghana Airways. 

Ask your travel Agent for full details of routes end t/meiables. 

JBUrwrnysmO 

SUPERB JET SERVICE 

GHANA AIRWAYS, 8 New Bond StrasL London, W.1. 

Telephone: Hyde Park 1791 or Victoria 2323 
MadO/l^ca/^Hena AIrwaya Corpoialiorv GNna Houta. Accra. 
re/epAone; Acm 64 BSf -60 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Sutim «ir It lntfnUlit CeniMSitr Cwy. 
u] tut «2*« ttiMt Ncwvwk. S.V. icon 
32ltYrirKMHVMe$tnlH C<kltUilim:ECtinCUII Mi:A<IU 
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A Year of Achievement. Electricity sates in England 
and Wales reached a new record figure of over 138,000 
million units. Of this, industry took 43.8%, homes took 
36.8%, commerce 13.7%. Total revenue from all sources 
was nearly £1,094 million. Expenditure was million 

— depredation and interest accounted for about 30'*/u. 
fuel 29%, salaries 18%. Tlie revenue balance—nearly £H'% 
million—was the highest ever and, as usual, was ploughed 
back to buy new plant and equipment. 

*011 Peak' Electricity. Sales of cheap ‘olT-peak* 
electricity rose dramatically—36^0 higher tlian in 1964-65 and 
more than double the figure for 1963-64. This represents a 
great price saving to the public, and improves the* industry'.^ 
productivity by making better use ol' its generating capacity. 

Electric Central HMting. One oi' the must popular 
uses of 'off-peak’ electridty is for electric storage radiators. 
Over 300,000 were installed in homes and other buildings 
during the year—an increase of 1 l'*u over 1964-65. 

Big Construction Programme. About 3 million 

kilowatts of new generating plant were commissioned in 
1965-66 and the industry plans to commission 30 million kilo¬ 
watts of new generating plant in the next six years. 9,000 
circuit miles of new transmission and distribution mains were 
constructed together with 16,500 new substations. 

NuclOOr Powor. During 1965-66 three big nuclear 
stations were completed (Hinkley. Trawsfynydd and 
Dungeness ‘A*) each of 500,000 kW capacity or larger. 'I'hcra 
are now six nuclear stations running in England and Wales. 
The first of the new AGR nuclear stations, at Dungeness 'B*. 
should by 1970 be producing electricity more cheaply than 
Che best coal-fired stations. This country has more nuclear 
plant and produces more electricity from nuclear sources than 
the rest of the world put together. 
atlMUIKy of Supply. Detailed records show that 
in 1965-66 average continuity of supply over the country as a 
whole was once again 99.98%. The industry is working to 
improve on this high standard of reliability, using methods 
such as live-line working. 

Looking Ahood .. • The demand for electricity in 
England and Wales is doubling about every 9 years. This is 
die unremitting challenge that faces the industry and its 
226,000 employees. 


UVE-UNE WORKmO 

Theif men are using special tools and techniquei 

to rquir an eketricity line while the current still flows. Electricity Boards are increasingly 
usiag these methods to avoid interrupting supplies while essential work is done. 


THE 


Thosie facts are taken from the Electricity 
ConndVs Annual Report for 1965-66, just 
published hy H.M.S.O. A short illustrated 
booklet * Electricity Supply 65-66*, based on 
the full report, may be Obtained free of charge 
from Dept. Y’ ,30 Miltbank, London, S. W.l, 


ELECTRICITY 

SUPPLY INDUSTRY 

IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


RpyiNU^mi M. A Newsi 


Authonsnl ai iitfi-ond CIpab M»1I. PoBt Offlee Dept.. Ottawa. Printed In England Ht Clemente Pr^ Ltd . London. K C 4. Published oy The KconuiinM 


spaner: Authonsnl ai rtei'ond ciaeii Man. roai umce uepi-.. vAiiawa. r’rmi.Ha m c.ngi»na **y K- .—~ - 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 



^Exdividtnd. t Tt* frw. f n« r»d«iWMlon ritidi tifow for Ux it fc. 3d. in £. fl Ex eipiti»»tion. f Ex Hghtt. Equivilent to 8 0 ttcriirtg. (o) Inttrlm dl¥M«fld. (b) finil dwdond. 
(c) Yoir*» dividtnd. (e> To tiHlin d«M. ( f) Fht Ifftid. (g> Ex ill. (h) Afwr ZarAbiiq fut. ^ </) To Itiatf d«t#. <fi) Incirim linco r^uc«d or panod. ip) Ron^g from iplit of Eodorition of 
Rhodasii and Nyualand Stork. ($) Now Stock. JtptftoM prlcoi luppliod by Oiiwa SocuritM. Tokyo. Conidian 85 Stock InduiiritI Index luppiiod by tbo liontrool Stock fxchongo. •* Yioldt m 
brackoti are on forocitt dividend. 
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Last 

ABBIMAAV 

rfOCKS 


Prica, Priea, Prle^ 
Aar. f. U^7B Oel'l 
IMS ISM ISM 


Lilt 


Pric€. [ Price, Price, Oct^, 

Apr. 6. I Sepr. M Ocl S.' tSSt 
I96S ; ISM ISM 


' Srlc. Amer. T^bac... 10/- 

Gallaher.10/- 

Imperial Tebacco.£1 

msuiuiia 

Briiinnic..5/- 

Commoricel Union .. S/- 
Eeeicy A Law Life ....$/•> 
<SeBer«iAcei<leiu....5/- 

Geardien..S/- 

Legal A General.I/- 

Nerthem li impi.£1 

Pearl.I/- 

PriiAentlel *A'.I/- 

Aofil..S/- 

Awal Exchapae.£1 

MOfOIIS A AIIICflAn. 

«l>ICl4i Motor.S/- 

tatoarCarft non-ati'A'5/- 
motn Motor! 'A'.. .4/- 

Mvid Motora.£1 

iwol Aero. Asm. . 10/- 

Hawker SiOOelo/.£1 

Eolla-Am.£1 

'OowV voup.10/- 

Duaw RMAAer.... 10/- 
kaeph Loeaa.£1. 

fSKir rSvi^APMS^* 

.Pioendal News.S/- 

Pioaneial.TimH.$/- 

Imemai. Piibtlshlnf,.5/- 
Newt. of the World..S/- 
W. H. Smith A Son A . £1 

Thomson Ori’n.$/- 

Bowamr Paper.£1 

Oriciah Printini.$/- 

flunzi Pulp.S/- 

ItoeO Paper.£1 

Teape.£l 

Colvilies.£1 

.4>orman Long.£1 

Lancashire Steel.£1 

Sooth Durham.£l 

SioelCo.orWalei....£l 

StavrarcsALloy^s.£1 

Mm Summers.£1 

UniteO Steel.£l 

MUfH I AfllOitt 
Am. Ariiiili Picture.5/- 
Am. Television 'A*.S/- 

Wm. Baird.,£l 

Boocham Group.$/- 

Bookers.10/- 

Britiih Match.£1 

British Oxygen.S/- 

Briiiah Ropes.S/- 

iotHn^t.I/- 

OoURoe.10/- 

Smd!?;.10/- 

HarrlKMiACr.Oer<l...£l 
Hoover *A'.S/- 


NBW YOKK pmtn AND INOIOIS 


72/3 5-5 
!«/-• (77) 
A4/- A-7 


PUcca ’A*....S/- 

Nitlonal Canning £1 

Pillar Hida^......2/- 

Pewell Duffryn.10/- 

Rank Organisation.. .5/- 

Schwappoa.S/- 

Sears ‘A*.5/- 

Scaatley.S/- 

Thomas Tilling..4/- 

Turner A Newall.£1 

Unilover.5/- 

UpMovar.NV..,....l2fl. 
Umgl GkM».5/. 

Anflo>>ABMrieafi.... 10/- 
Charcer Cons .. .S/- 

Conielid; GolA Kelds £1 

•Ganaraljlinieg..£1 

Union Corporation,«2/S 

■ -Cmte Ci. 

■ • •• wra mWWSVs 

W. Driofbntoin.10/- 

'Wattarn Deep.£1 

Wascern Holdinas ...S/- 
Rosn Sateecion Tst .£f 
Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

Z. Anglo-Amor.10/- 

Oa Baars Dafd. Rif.. .5/- 
Iniernat. Nickel .. .n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Tronoh.S/- 

iMtPPINO 

Anglo Nerneis.£1 

Brie. A Com*wealth.. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

Purnass Withy.£1 

Ocean-Steam.£1 

P AO OoM.£1 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.£1 

Carrington A Dowhst S/- 

Courtaulda....5/- 

Wasc Riding Wortted.£l 

Woolcomberi.k.£1 

Calico Prkicara......S/- 

Coats. Patens A B.£l 

English Sowing Cotton 5.'- 

^ella Int . 5/- 

TBUBTS A PBOPBBfY 

Alliance Truit.S/- 

BET 'A‘ Oefd.$/- 

Cable A Wireless... .$/- 

Philip HiH.5/. 

Industrial A General.5/- 
Clty Centre Preps.... S/- 
City Lend. Reel Prop..£1 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lend. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- 
TEA A miiBER 
Cons. Tea A Lands.... £1 

lokai (Assam).£1 

Highlands A Lowland 2/- 
Londen Asiatic.2/- 


Pennsylvania.... 

WnWrfl rDCfflCeoe 

Amer. Electric.. 
Am. Tel. A TaL. 
Cons. BdlBon..., 
Int-Tel. AThl... 
Western Union . 
Alcan Aluminium 

Alcoa. 

Amer.Can...... 

Am. Smelting... 

Aneconda . 

AVCCorpn. 

Beth. Steel. 

ORrysler....... 

Col.-Palmellvt. 
Crown-ZeUtr .. 
Dislilleri-Seag... 

Oottglas. 

Oiaw Chomkal.. 

Ou font. 

Eest.KdBsli. 

POrO Motor. 


4S»4 « 

A3 Alig 

SSi s;* 
S!! 

S4* Jllg 
723d 

At At' 
29 aBtg 

SAif 4Bli 
4Aia 4Bti 
35*: 34* 

40ii 37>i 

26'i 2S? 

4ii| Mi| 
9Ald 54 
IS214 ISdlf 
11334 I03'4 
41*4 4|lf 


Gooaral Motors 


GutfOtt. 

Holns. 

int But Mech.. 
Int Harvee te r.. 
Inter. Nickel... 
Inter. Pspor ... 

Kennecott. 

LlMOn Indt..... 

. 

Hmiwnio. 

NdtDisiHlers.. 
fvil«AmeHcan . 
frociar Gamble 
Radio Gorpn... 
Soars RoaBifck.- 
ShoH Pil.;w... 
Sund.OllInd.. 
Sun. Oil N.)... 
UoMi-Carhida. 

US.1^t. 

West llaciric.. 
Woolworlh.... 
Xerox. 


tStiSi 

TSij 73 
4Bla 

5A .Ea4 
29it XBie 
119 110 

379a 3S 
BOte 74*4 
244 241a 

upb 31 
4334 A«4 

44 414 

^ 4I«| 
33 314 

914 44 

3:1 Vii 

604 A^ 
4 II 4 S04 
A2 A24 
50 I 4 904 

374 3A4 

4S4 994 

214 20 

177*4 ISO 4 


NUndard and Indlceo (1941-43=^10) 


Sept 7 
.. 14 

.. 21 
M 2B 
Oct. S 


4IIB ' - 
tndunriak 

T 

Govt. 

Bmds 

. .. 



3-71 



^ 3*57 
3*6$ 

SiS 

II 

I 

MU 

tjp 


1*6 

40/- 

1292/6 

90 0 

3-9 

18/6 

1 

1646 


20/3 

100/74 

114 # 

2*0 

27/6 

;IOI/r 

IS e 

IB 

15/- 

193/9 

Itt h 

1*2 

40/74 

|IIO/-- 

140 h 

1-3 

SJ/I 4 

130/- 

4S b 

1*2 

W/3 

' 72/6 

71,0 

1*3 

42/6 

190/- 

200 6 

1*9 

»5/- 

43/9 

l2-48a 

IS 

18/- 

12/- 

74 < 


dS/- 

S4/6 

60 b 


92/J I0I/9* ;100/A 

44/3 JO/6 30/6 

17/- I IA/6 16/14 

29/11, 35/6 36/- 

14/104 M/3 11/6 

. i9/4li 1 15/44 15/74 

! 24/6 28/9 2S/3 

I II/- I 13/9* 13 / 9 I 4 

19/6*4* 16/6 16/6 

J 20/14 '11/9* M/9 

, 23/6* ! 19/9 19/6 

«/- ; 31/6 31/- 

I 31/9* - 29/3 29/M, 

i 044 5»ts 6 
M/14 7/74 7/3 

|27l/3* ^41/3 |34B/9 

'^19/74 24/9 ' 23/44 

95/9* 106/3 104/44 

136/IOi, IOJ/9 ,101/3 

IOe/9 96/104 M/9 

liifp 

% % W,: 

57/9* 57/9 , 56/9 

151/M,* 223/9 2I6/3* 

II67N M69«, 1163 

I 6 /IO 4 20/6 20/3 

2e/74ll 36/41, 

18/6 18/9 IB/- 


Money Market Indicators 

Kew York Treasury bill rate came down further this week and on a slight narrowing of the forward 
discount on sterling the existing margin on Treasury bill swaps widened in London’s favour. But 
ihe more important margin on swaps of EunMlollars and UK local authority loans went the other 
way on a rise in Euro-dollar rates. 


6*7 

1*2 

36/6 

23/44 

67 


53/9 

44/6 



29/- 

20/9 

(n) 

0*4 



(nl 

07 

46/- 

37/- 

n[ 

.... ■ 

18/104 

13/9 

in) 

MO, 

21/104 

16/9 

9*2 

1*0! 

67/3 

56/9 

a*8 

1*3 

20/101, 

15/101, 

(n) 

M < 

13/74 

7/3 

<n( 

10 

49/- 

32/74 


I4/0»4 

9/3 

6*9 

1*8 

16/04 

io/ei« 

6*3 

1*7. 



a*o 

1*6 

la/A 

21/9 

4*0 


58/3 

48/- 

9S 

1 1*2 

19/6 

14/104 

a*i 

1*3 

I 8 /IO 4 

14/74 

7*9 

11 

37/3 

26/- 

6*8 

IS 

34/7«, 

27/- 

7*7 

0*9 

64/3 

56/14 

S*9 

1*3 

19/9 

16/9 

4*6 

1*9 

34/M, 

25/44 

4*2 

2*0 



4*1 

1*8 

57/6 

44/6 

A*0 

2*1 

16/6 

8/9 

(n) 

1*5 

3/104 

2/104 



4/34 

3/1 


Uwv, 79 »(Occ SL 


T'REASURY 

BILL TENDERS 



*E M 

Oi2 i 

1 Amount (C mlllien)i 

1 

9l*Di 

»y 

Tender 

Offered 

Applied 

for 

Average 
rate of 
Allotment 

Aliened 
at Max. 
Rate* 

Issue ‘ 
Out¬ 
standing 

n9i3r 
Oct 1 

190 0 

33A*I 

s. 

108 

5*82 

IT 

3,S40*0 

I9M 







May 

13 

190-0 

347 5 ; 

112 

7 97 

27 



20 

1900 

333 3 

M3 

2*59 

33 

2.40B-O 

« 

27 

190 0 

350 A 

113 

2*15 

44 , 

2,430*9 

hffie 

3 

190 0 

373*5 ' 

M3 

0*33 

17 

2,460*0 

10 

220*0 

367*1 

113 

9*70 

55 

2.490*0 


17 

190*0 

342 4 , 

113 

8*91 

3$ 

2,500*0 

' M 

24 

190 0 

396*0 

114 

6*73 

37 

2,510*0 

lub 

1 

190*0 

119*9 

IM 

9*67 

44 

XSfOO 


.8 

170*0 

277*1 . 

IIA 

2*12 

59 



IS 

170*0 

300-7 ; 

133 

5*21 

33 

2.4m*0 


22 

170*0 

379 1 : 

133 

2*73 

3S 

2,450*0 

it 

29 

170 0 

299*9 

133 

7*06 

33 

2.420r0 

Auf. 

9 

190*0 

292*9 

133 

10*94 

SA 

2,400*9 

12 

190*0 

135*4 1 

133 

10 34 

41 


*1 

19 

200*0 

350*9 'j 

133 

10 24 

41 

^390*0 

M 

2A 

210*0 

329*9 ; 

134 

6*2S 

S6 

X406 o 

Sept. 

2 

230 0 i 

398*9 ' 

13S 

0*06 

31 

2.41D-0 ' 


9 

260*0 1 

407>8 * 

I3S 

2 SI 

51- 

2,460*0 

At 

16 

lOOO 1 

349 J ; 

I3S 

1 14 

39 

2.990# 


21 

190*0 i 

$00>2 

IJS 

ISO 

20. 

2.5IO<0 

•• 

30 

lAO O j 

314*5 .j 

134 

11*24 

10 

2.SI0<0 

* On September 30th tenders for 9l^ay bills at £98 6 il 3d, 
secured lO per cent, higher tandera being iBottod in fun. 

The offer for this week was for £160 mSliien 91-day hills.' 


KIY MONEY AND 
London 

Oeippeic raftee 

7 ddjfs* notice: 

Cieering hsnkt.... S 
Dbeduhi houses... S <4 
iocal,authorities... 74 
ImOhthe' freed: 

Lm atithoHtlei... 7*9 
rinence houses.... 74-77| 
CoH monoy: 

Clearinf hanks' 

fninimum. 54 

OaiMo-day spread.. 59|-694 
Harkot Altcounc rxcoe 

. 

Buikblflt. 6lin.7>i4 

fine trade bills .... 044 
■uro-Aollor deposits: 

7Ays''notice. 64 

Smentiis*. 7 


AMITRAOE RATES. 

Octobor 5 

■upo-etorllng dopoeite 

fin Peril): % 

2 dsys' notice... 74 

3 months*. 8 

NBW YORK 
Trooeory Mile: 

September 28... S-50 
Octobers...... 5*41 

Market paper; 

Btnkbmi. S*» 

Certs, of deposit. 5 *85 
ftorling: 

^t rate. |2*79I9- 

Forwsrd diset: 

. (3 mondis') ... 4 cents 
Porword cevtr 
m (J mentfis'): 

Annual iniereil 

cM. 

Invoatmoiit currency: 
Invekment . I99|«%prem. 
Security £- M||C. disc. 


Cooorod A^lkioo MArgina 

Showinf Cbf in retci on the porticu/or £/S assets 

iAIotkd At tEa OM 4f krwerd ewhonge cover. 

In revowr of: 


i ^ l jg afc^Kiis^'atifip 
Kt wJ Amtra/Eurmot^itng. 


.U« week: 
London 4 


Thn week* 
London *19 

N. York 
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look so darned 
superiorl 




^ BecRuse thb entire Rdywtisement— 
picture and text —^wbs i^roduced from a 
copy made on the Bnining 2000 electro¬ 
static copier. Tliat*8 why. 

And that makes an irreTutable Bruning 
point: Bruning 2000 yields the clearest, clean* 
est, sharpest copies of any other dry copying 
machine. Brilliant copies of anything. Even 
perfect copies of carbons. And excellent tonal 
contrast from colour originals (even with the 
palest blue). 

Just what other copiers can’t do. 

Bruning can copy them all perfectly. 

No boast, Tha{> fact. Test it. Send Mr. 
Bruning something diallenging to copy; he’ll 
showyou. 


Not slow dther: No other copier can pro* 
duce 12/14 copies per minute (there's no 
copier faster than Bruning); change tone 
colour from lightest grey to richest black at 
the flick of a switch (while the Bruning 
is copying; ddiver copies faoe*upwards; 
switch from automatic to manual feed in¬ 
stantaneously. 

That’s Bruning copying. 

And Brunin|; duplicating? 

IVfr. BraniBg and the Midtilitli: Take a 
Bruning copy. Place it on the Multilith. Switch 
on. Out come the finest reproduced cqties at 
up to ISO a minute (or 9,000 an hour). On 
ordinary p^rer. Better—and faster than any 
sin^ ina^ne. You can rent ot buy a Brun¬ 
ing (and it doesn’t need spedal wiring to 
install). Better meet Mr. Pruning. Soon. 


TasBiOTiisDiiUM, 
AiiiniDBn ieil-nw wrwii lawm, 

HMBd HteflipilHitf Hivti* 

I would like to meet your Mr. Bnmiiig. 
Before arrengiiit a vMt, pliiie Md iM 
detaila of the Bruniai 2BOO. 


COHfANY.*. 




jftm. 














- ■ :•' '^''''^IW -• 

' '.i-- 






MEET 

"i^IubK' 

TOYOTA 

CORONA 




ACmMotIm cm ihmiM 
iMnitordrait 
raartmeMMhrJ 


Coronf » madaty I^UjM^libtor Company. Japan's 
lea^nil automobita tf^r vi^an output of Saooo units 
aaw dMffitH.'. 

Each y«Melo.^iianafitS; fr 9 m‘ Toyota’s vast maiiMfai^turing 
axparianca, tiralass rsi^reb. superb techniqliMa,*«ii|ulpmant 
and facilities and the 0ipp$ny'^$ loyal and debated labor 
force. ■-* ' ■' 

ATHitiiiiorBeAiiTy ^ ^ 


gracefi^ atyti^l different. And it's exceed* 

ingly Amforta^^ such a good-looking car should be. 

-Oei^rously dfl^stiered seats give sofa-cdthfort, and 
there%safat]^ padding at ^idcal point!. Bbt the car Is as 
practi<^ ^ liixurloM. 

Thaf Corona'!"* lively perfonftanee, smart appearance, 
prac^^l economy and dfjMntf ohi^ have made 

it Japflh's moct.semdd^ai^V jAr. Sad ft'for yourself at 
your nearsMt'Toye^.iiie^^ 


•rt meMnue. 







I I I I A 1*1* traffic becomes faster and denser there Is an 

■hI mWm I I U I I l*^creasing demand for vehicles to have greater safety 

B Mm m I I l'PW|^ I I and reliability. Here, Hoechst makes a considerable 

■ ■ ■%# ■ • aa. aa# ■ ■ contribution, ranging from the raw material for aTREVIRA 

safety belts and tyres to fire extinguishing agents: and 
from anti-freeze aGENANTIH to protective lacquers 
and wear-resistant engine parts produced from 
®HOSTAFORM. Hoechst is equally concerned with 
stationary objects. Not, perhaps, with the performing seafs 
daring architecture but with more permanent structures 
where €)MOWIUTH — the raw material with a thousand 
uses — gives elasticity to concrete and paints, improves 
the setting properties of adhesives and mortar, and 
helps In countless other ways. Whether lt*s a product 
for t^afety or for preservation ... Hoechst has it 

Farbwerke Hoechst AO, l^nkfllft/M..OoillMlliy Hoechst in Great Shtaln: Hoechst Chemicals Limited, London, S. W. I. 

Hoechst Pharmaceuticals Limited, London, $. VV. f, Hoechst Cassells Dyestuffs Limited, Manchester. 


Hoechst produces dyestuffs, textile auxUiarles, 
Intermediates, pharmaceuticals, sera 
and vaccines, chemicals, raw materials for the 
palpt Industry, solvents, plaatlcs, hbree, films, 
farHUiere end pisnt protection agents 
end deeigne and constructs chemical plant 






THE ECONOMIST OCTOSER I 5 , Ii 



A rapidly expanding economy consumes huge quantities of 
energy to provide power for transportation, heat for homes, 
and muscle to perform the heavy work of industrial plants and 
farms. In West Germany, oil has become the fastest growing 
source of this needed energy. Oil also provides new materials 
for the^xpanding economy such as plastics, synthetic fibres, 
and chemical fertilisers. 

West German demand for more oil products has required 
the construction of numerous petroleum refineries and petro¬ 
chemical plants. And the Kellogg organisation, working closely 
with the natton's'leadlng refiners, has assisted in the creation 
of many new process facilities throughout the Republic. 

Kellogg, now on Me fifth refinery assignment in Germany, 
also has five petrochemical facilities to its credit. These plants 
will annually supply German markets with well over 10 million 
tons of refined petcbleuni... with mors than 100,000 tons of 


ethylene and other olefins... with 300,000 tons of ammonia 
for fertiliser... and with over 55 million standard cubic feet 
a day of ammonia synthesis gas. 

The entire Kellogg organisation, particularly the engineers 
of Kellogg House,, tortjElon, are playing an important rote in 
the tremendous expansion of West Germany’s process Indus¬ 
try. Equally important is the contribution of Kellogg engineers 
in Dusseldorf to the German economy. The^pnot only assure 
full utilisation of German equipment and materials In new 
construction but often purchase German equipment for 
Kellogg projects outside the Republic. 

Kellogg, proud of Its continuing role in West German expan¬ 
sion, welcomes the opportunity of further demonstrating Its 
ability to serve all national economies with the most advanced 
engineering and construction available. 


KEU. 066 INTfillNATI 0 Nliii*iS 0 Rr 0 IIATIQN,aiCHIkTeRN STREET. LONDON, W.L, (ubaldlanf of P«Hm«n IneorpamM • THE M. W. KELLOeC 
OMieANV, NSW TORR • THE CANADIAN KEU066 COMPANY. UMITED, TORONTpt •. SOlCiETI KEtLOOSi PARIS • DEUTSCHE KELLOGG 
INOMiillEeAU ELmA.H., DUSSELDORf ♦ COMPANIA KELLOGG ESPANOLA, MADWtf' e''MRiiOGG OVERSEAS CORPORATION, SYDNEY 
kPAN AMSRIOAN CORPORATION, BUENOS AIRES • KELLOGG OVER8EASSEIIV4CSS CORPORATION, SOGOfA 
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THB BCOMOMIST bCTOBBR < 5 , 1966 


After tike war the capital marketi ki nearly an the wa» 4 eMngit!d 
countries agafo hid to come bade to tdy^ on tiie baadia 
heavily. In Japan, your correspondent found some yean afO| a 
main reason far postwar dynamism has been that a smaH mniW 
of Ug industrial groups, eadi of them geperaUy aasemUed aroond 
a ba^ have vied wiA each other in creating modem indostiica; 
so diat if one Japanese group created a pettochemicala opBiplek, 
other Japanese groups felt they most fdlow suit m a matttt of 
face, fa Germa&y, the bankers agree diat dwy aOted as 
maior cieadve fotem during the period of reooostrucdoo C*We 
were aUe to lend then,*^ di^ say, not on bahmoe sheet valipes, 
but on the strength d a name.” Yes, one feels, but to f^oBd a 
country on the streagdi of old names is not always a fanauh far 
effidency). None of the banks claims to be a great indapesident 
industrial innovater now; But there are certain faemtt thin could 
have h^ied them to become wditoct and probers to dfidency 
—in a way that a scattered army of small ahardiddets, the tiadi- 
thmal owners of industty and nominal goadets to efficiency in 
Britain, cannot eas^ be. 

Hie point is not to much that the faatdEs own a lot of German 
industry direct^ throu^ tbdr shardmidMigs; they own in fact 
lets ffian 5 . per cent of the to^ eapiud of Gecniim joint stock 
companies. But diey do have a daisideraMe latent power through 
their domination of shareholders’ votes at annual general meetings. 
Ordinary small stoddiolders in Germany buy their shares through 
their b^, and often leave the management of their interests 
n> them; in consequence, the banks hdd some 70 per cent or 
more of the proxy votes at many annual general meetings. And on 
top of this power has been laid the postwar extension of the 
peculiar German system of the supervisory board or Aufsichtsrat 
of every publicly-quoted company. 

Tfie Aufsichtsrat system 

Historically, the Aufsichtsrat system was nriginaJjy created to 
^ve more power to small shareholders; it was felt that the 
Aufsichtsrat, as a standing cominitttee of shareholders, could 
watch over the day-to-day managing board (or ** Vorstand ’*) of 
their companies in a way that a once>yearly ordinary annual general 
meeting of shareholders cannot possibly do. Rather oddly, the 
trade unions chose representation on these bodies after the war 
in the belief that it would help them towards co-determination of 
bow firms are run. One third of the membership of the 
Aufsichtsrat in all public companies now comes from the 
labour side. For the trade unions, the system has proved 
pretty pointless ; an Aufsichtsrat probably meets only three or four 
times a year, and the workers* representatives usually have no 
clear idea what they want it to do. (Even in the coal and steel 
industries, where half of each Aufsichtsrat and also the labour 
director on the Vorstand come from the workers** side, co-determi¬ 
nation has proved rather hollow ; the Aufsichtsrat still does not 
dictate to tl^ Vorstand, and the labour director works in a field 
where the ordinary joint works council already has a lot of power 
anyway). But the commercial banks’ representatives on an 
Aufsichtsrat—Mr Shonfield rightly talks of banks as collect¬ 
ing Aufsichtsrat places like other people collect postage stamps,** 
and often the banks’ representative is the chairman or vice-chairman 
—are in rather a different position. 

As the banks* representatives sit on many Aufsichtsriiter, they 
arc presumably able to compare the efficiency of different enter¬ 
prises, even within single industries, fairly closely; moreover they 
should have a definite objective—to make the more efficient 
and thus a safer vehicle for their money. Again, the chairman and 
vice-chairman of an Aufsichtsrat generally meet together more 
frequently than the full membership does; they have specific 
duties, and are consulted about major changes in the membership 
of the managing Vorstand, as well as about major new investment 
piogrammes and so on. One would expect the bankers among 
these Aufsichtsrat diairman frequendy to be aware that, say. Firm 
A in the leather industry is not following as effective policies as 


Firm B, on whose AuCrichlartt andther member of the 
may sit; and to start pushifig Firm A in the right dheedon. 

The question is: d^ the.system really work in this way ? It 
should said straightaway that one of the most dynamic and 
distinguished men in Germany, when asked this question,' said 
at once that it did; and added some of the deuils on which the 
argument above is based. But when one got among the combiercuil 
banks themselves, one’s doubts began to grow. 

Potential, rathor than actual ? 

For one thing, chose famous technical and teclindogical depart- 
inents of the baiAs turn out to be rather myths; even in the 
biggest banks, they seem generally to be merely banliert with aome 
knowledge of present trends in particular industries, rather thin 
great innovating boffins in their own right. For anotto, some sop 
bankers themselves resist the accolade of being calkd effideacy 
auditors with some heat. Admhteffiy, this h partly because die 
first mention of ** your luniks* close relations with industry ** seemn- 
apt to send a Gcimao banker into a nervous twitch; ht fears that 
you are going to suggest diat the banks* role as stockbrokers might 
clash wish their role as stockholders, and that they might tend to 
offload their worst stocks on to the small shareholders whom they 
advise. But even mhtn you have explained that thia is not your 
point, the orthodox banking reply seems to be ** No^ we do not tcB 
Industrislists with whom we are associated how to run their flrms^ 
If we thought they were so ineffident as to be dangerous invest¬ 
ments we would not lend to them, bur that is all Aay more direct 
intervention of the sort you suggest would be improper.^ 

Two other replies, however, are worth quoting. One banker 
said ** The thing that stops such action for efficienqr is the extent 
of banking competition. If we told people how to run dieir fibna 
they would move their accounts elsewhere. And unless the firm 
is so terrible that it is making losses we do not want that to 
happen.” Finally, another and younger banker said **The official 
banking answer to what you suggest is No, wc do not do it, it is 
rqiarded as unrespectable. But, in poim of fact, wc do nudge 
firms towards effidency and innovation more than your British 
banks do. However, precisely because this is not regarded as 
respectable, and because we bankers are very respectable people, 
it is not done as much as it could and should lx.’* 

Your correspondent suspects that this last statement is the 
nearest to the real posirkm. The banks do act as an effidency 
auditor, much more than they do in Britain, but not to the fuU 
extent that their strength in Germany would and should allow. 
One other reason for the efficiency of most (not all) top German 
managerocm today may be rather temporary. Listen to this view: 
Wtien the allies came here after the war, they locked up in prison 
for a while nearly all the most prominent men in the country. But 
the permanent process of denazification has apph'ed only to (a) the 
absolute brutes ; and (b) the absolute fools. When the top people came 
out, those who were efficient got high positions again; but those who 
were dolts ^ere kept CHit. Also the famiUet who owned the finna, 
although they still had their shares, felt that they had loa aU their 
money. They therefore hired the best men to run them—with a 
preference for the more liberal men, who had less of a Nazi taint 
—because they felt the situation was far too serious to entrust the 
management of the Vorstand to their idiot son Willt. Also, if 1 may 
say BO, it required some courage to strive to become a prominent 
man in Germany again in this period after the war; so only the 
courageous came to the front. Ttie bane of some capitalist societies 
is the rich man who cloesn*t really have the nous to ran his own 
business, but who feels he wtnild rather like to try; the incentive 
to try was rather blunted just after the war, because we had thia 
recent experience of people who had been prominent and active being 
put into prison. But the elTea of that advantage is beginning to 
wear off now. 

Once again, the implications for Britain are a bit puzzling. The 
last article in this survey will forbear from suggeating the whole¬ 
sale if temporary imprisonment of all big British managing directors 
as an aid to more efficient natural selection theveafiter. But there 
arc some lessons of a more valuable sort about methods of inter¬ 
vention for enterprise and efikiency to be absorbed from Germany’s 
experience. 
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Policy's Share 

Poes Getmany show any symptoms of 
allciwinp its mirtwBlp to go sour? 

Thi$ penultimate article of the survey is going to be a pretty 
scrappy one. But the German economy is so like the IMtish 
ecadkMmy that a Briton has a vital self-interest in exploring all the 
main alleys of argument about why, whether and how durably its 
government policies seem to have worked. Your correspondent 
flew off with four especial arguments from people who knew 
Germany humming in his ears. First, the argument that the real 
secret has been Germany’s ability and willingness to import immi¬ 
grant labour. Secondly, the left wing argument that the German 
government’s policy cowards private investment has been much 
more dirlgiste—and successfully dirigiste—than it admits. Thirdly 
—although this was less an argument, more a mystification—one 
wanted to find out whether Germany’s budgetary and monetary 
policy has really been as old-fashioned as it has sometimes been 
advertised as being. Fourthly, there were the constant suggestions 
-—uttered not without gloating in Britain, not without masochism in 
Germany-—that the days of triumph were numbered ; your cor¬ 
respondent from the plague area felt a compulsive urge to tap and 
listen down his stethoscope to see if this lusty young giant of the 
WiftschafUvmnder was likely in its middle age to begin at last to 
show some symptoms of what the continentals sombrely call the 
English sickness. 


All dona by Immigration 7 

First, then, the supply of labour argument. Some right wing 
economists in Britain argue that Germany’s low unemployment rate 
is mbleading, because West Germany has wisely been willing to 
impon the necessary unemployed reserves from less happy lands to 
its east and south: from Herr Ulbricht’s odious satrapy until the 
building of the Berlin wall in 1961, since then from the littoral of 
Southern Europe and beyond. Now, let it be said straightaway 
that your correspondent is in favour of a much more liberal immi¬ 
gration policy in Britain, both on economic and humanitarian 
grounds. It is dear that Germany has gained greatly from the fact 
that it is more willing to allbW in foreign workers than we more 
insular and (by now) more nastily racially conscious British are; 
some of these raw foreign workers have proved fully able to fill 
particular jobs after astonishingly short training periods, and the 
admirably flexible German trade unions have bera influenced by 
this in allowing particular trades to be wisely ** de-skilled,” But the 
simplest form of this ** supply of labour ” argument will not wash. 

It will not wash because since 1956 there has been no real increase 
in the effective supply of labour in West Germany: for the remark¬ 
able reason that the increase in the number of actively employed 
persons has been almost wholly offset by the steady reduction in 
number of hours worked. It follows that virtually the whole of the 
near-doubling of Germany’s real domestic product in this period 
has been due to an increase in output per man hour as a result of 
inciflesing ca^tal input, technical and organisational progress, 
increased cfBciency within shorter working hours, and a redistribu¬ 
tion within industry from less productive to more productive occu¬ 
pations. Germany’s economic growth has been the result of a 
steady increase in productivity inside an already fully employed 
economy, not the result of an increased labour-input. Nobody can 
beg^n to understand its lessons until he has fully grasped that fact. 

Not so dlrli^o 

next question b bow far the government has deliberately 
aM effectively helped In pushing resources into the right places, 
left-wing economists in Britain argue that the German 
ment has in fact followed much more of a left-wing planning 
in re-allocating resources than it admits. This argument, 



Chancellor Erhard 


too, seems to your correspondent to be largely—repeat, largely— 
misconceived. It is true that in the early reconstruction period the 
German government used several devices, including t^t of the 
so-called counterpart fund to Marshall Aid, to give special help 
to the rebuilding of basic industries; but this was not much 
different from the similar (misconceived?) British policy of enabling 
nationalised industries to keep up heavy investment pro¬ 
grammes although their accounts were in deficit. It is also true 
that Germany’s tax system and investment allowances (which by 
now are actually less generous than Britain’s were in the Maudling 
era) remain to some extent discriminatory between industries. But 
the main instances of this discrimination now are politically- 
motivated favours to the industries that are lame economic dogs 
all over the developed world: agriculture, coal and iron ore mining, 
shipbuilding, to some extent iron and steel. As nearly all German 
economists would agree, these favours have not added to German 
economic efiiciency ; they have reduced it. In your correspondent’s 
view, however, there have been two exceptions. 

One is construction, especially of dwellings. Britain’s housing 
policy since the war has been almost tailor-made to render the con¬ 
struction industry ineffleient; Germany’s to do the happy reverse, 
bi Britain, the local government authorities have been the only 
authorities encouraged to provide cheap homes for rent, and they 
have proved incapable—by continental standards—of adopting and 
fostering the most efficient techniques. The private enterprise 
sector of Britain’s housebuilding industry has been confined to 
production for owner occupiers, who have individual tastes. Big 
private concerns have been actively discouraged from providing 
mass houses or flats for rent because rent control has become a 
political football. In Germany, by contrast, the main weight of 
fiscal encouragement has been directed towards this last group— 
towards private contractors building large numbers of new homes 
for renting to ordinary people. They have been accorded all the 
investment and tax allowances given to manufacturing indus¬ 
try, plus some; they have been specially favoured if they produce 
new hiHnes to let at cheap rents; big business firms have been 
encouraged to arrange with big contractors to start up mass pro¬ 
duction housing schemes for their workpeople. 

The result is that, while Britain has never produced as many 
as 400,000 new dwellings a year, Germany has soared over 630,000 
a year, at ^idiat seems to be a much lower cost per man employed. 
The efficiency of German construction has also been aided by 
planning and land use legulations less bureaucratic than ours; 
and it has stimulated in its turn greater efficiency in other desirable 
activtties, such as roadbuitding and factory building. A lot of 
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Calculators • Typewriteiis • 
Adding machines • Duplicators 
• Data products • Furniture 
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High-level conference 

Three men at the top—the managing director, the technical manager 
and the marketing manager-discuss a problem common to all • They 
represent three different fields but for much of their work they have 
one language in common: figures • In this case it is a good idea to 
have an efficient calculator which can quickly and accurately perform 
the necessary figurework • The FACIT CA2-16 is such a machine • 

Simple to learn, easy to operate, yet designed with an advanced figure- 
work capability • The FACIT CA2-16 occupies a minimum of space and FACIT OF SWEDEN 
should be found on every executive’s desk • Do you have one on yours? for the world's offices 
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right-wing Germans object to this policy of encouragement of 
construction ; they say that it has been expensive in subsidies, and 
has allowed a lot of contractors to grow rich. But even if Ger¬ 
many moves away from this system which it adopted in the 1950S4 
your correspondent has returned convinced that Britain should 
move towards it, almost tout court, once re-expansion in house¬ 
building can become the order of the day. 

The other useful form of tax subsidy for industry was that, 
between 1951 and 1955, Germany proffered tax subsidies to its 
exports, even though these were technically in breach of inter¬ 
national rules on the subject; Britain, in its present plight, should 
take note of that. 

The budgetary weapons 

The next question must be the effect of Gerinan budgetary 
policy on the course of the internal trade cycle during the miracle 
years. To discuss this now may seem to involve some untidiness in 
exposition, because we will be discussing the effect on incentives of 
the very inegalitarian German tax system—the fact that it favours 
the rich—at a later stage. It may also open one, to the charge of 
discussing the non-existent. Again and again, one ta told in Germany 
that the budget unfortunately cannot easily be used to influence 
economic activity. The fact that tax changes in Germany have to 
be announced long in advance, and then fought through Parliament, 
makes it very difficult to employ them as an effective economic 
weapon: if the government thought that demand was too rampant, 
and announced that it proposed to increase indirect taxes in a few 
months’ time, everybody would rush to buy goods now, making 
demand more rampant still. But as things have worked out; 

(1) It is a very important advantage in Germany that receipts 
from the various taxes nearly all rise strictly in step with national 
income. This is triA of social security contributions, which are 
levied as a percentage of income ; this, incidentally, means that, as 
national income rises, pensions and other benefits can and do rise 
automatically too without any strain on the fund, and the German 
system is therefore one to which Britain (for humanitarian reasons, 
if no other) simply must turn in future. The built-in advantage 
that receipts rise almost exactly in step with national income also 
holds good for the turnover tax, the wage tax, and most other Ger¬ 
man taxes (except those on capitalist incomes that necessarily have 
to be collected a year in arrears). When the government estimates 
that money national income is likely to rise by 6 per cent in the 
year ahead, it can therefore generally expect that tax revenue will 
rise by about 6 per cent too ; and under the rules of the budget 
balancing game, as some Germans see them, this means that it is 
respectable to allow public expenditure to rise by about 6 per cent 
as well, 

(2) It follows from this that the exercise of guessing what 
national income is likely to be in the year al^pad becomes a very 
important one in Germany. In it are joined the official representa¬ 
tives of the Finance Ministry and the Bundesbank (who both tend 
to be conservative-minded); of the Economics Ministry (which, 
like Britain's PEA, is more expansionist, but, also like the DEA, 
may nowadays ruefully feel that *’we have the ideas, while the 
others have the power "); and of four economics institutes which 
are given some official status (one of them very expansionist- 
minded, the others much less so). In this sense Germany is more 
of a planned economy than Britain, where the British Treasury’s 
precise estimate of growth in the period ahead (if it has one) tends 
to be kept as a sort of absurd official secret. When one talks to 
people in German government or financial or business circles 
nowadays, they discuss future prospects fairly tightly in terms of the 
expected growth rate in the months or year ahead; the whole 
machine has more of a quantitative grip than Whitehall has on what 
it at least thinks it is doing. 

(3) Inevitably, too, diis system turns into a sort of Keynesian 
compensatory budget policy in fact. When the .year ahead looks 
like being inflationary, caution tends to prevail and efforts are made 
to keep government expenditure below what die rise in bounding 


money national income and fiscal revenue are really likely to be; 
when the prospect looks more stagnationist, optimism in forecasting 
the allowable amount of expenditure prevails instead.* In slap- 
happy election years—including provincial election years—things 
do not work so purely, but nor do they in Britain. What all this 
amounts to is that, althcnigh German budgetary policy is not quite 
as old-fashioned as it is sometimes made to appear, it is true that 
increases in taxes cannot easily be used as the ’’stop” part of 
“ stop-go measiim/’ But, since the use of tax increases as Wp 
measures in Biitaih haf ^cen Gctmeny may 

not have lost fkiiiicti^ly much % 

As in most other dynamic growth economies of recent ^arO-fHia, 
for instance, in )apan-<-it is monetary policy duit has been usdfl as 
the main relator. It is not as smoothly opemcing a regujhibr as 
might be wished lor, heceuse the Bundesbank fewer teetpthan 
it Would like to have bAind itfi cteitiaUv stentorian bark.' 
culty is that, even ff tte central bank does make it difll^ Jbr 
expanding German ^siness to borrow at home, ex^nding GemVn 
business can usuaUy find ways of borrowing abroad. But the^lM^ 
has one great Hcoausq.tff the undervaluation of the Mfk, 

it has M in to move to sharp» .sud^, 

crisis mamres of featnetion te ord^ to counter grave ttouMes tn 
balance of paymenta. it to mdyed towards restrictions only 
when tihere is a what k ragilds as coo much price inflatiem 

in Germany. Generaliy, inttod, it has blamed expon booms and 
export surpluses very severely for causing this ” imported inftaiion.” 
This is a plague whkb Britain would wittingly suffer. ^ 

English slekness—price Inflation 7 

The next question must be: could this not-very-tightly-contcolkd- 
German economy run into more serious ills in the future? Can one 
diagnose any creeping symptoms of the En^ish sickness ” that 
might soon infect it? The three biggest dangers would be if there 
was a relapse into real internal price inflation, if investment turned 
down sharply, or if the balance of payments at last turned sour. 
On each of these points there Is something to be said. 

First, in the year to imd-1966, the cost of living rose in Germany 
by over 4 per cent, the biggest rise in any year since Korea (the 
average annual rise in the ten years to 1965 was only 2 per cent); 
this has happened although, under a regime of fairly tight credit 
restrictions, the country's real annual growth rate by mid-1966 bad 
fallen to something like 3 per cent. Indeed, some expansionist 
German economists—a more vociferous band than ever before— 
say that the price rise has come about precisely because 

we are falling into what really has been your English disease, and are 
trying to meet a cost inflation by a demand deflation. Since we do 
not have a proper incomes policy, trade union wage settlements each 
year arc somewhere between 7 and 9 per cent; and they do not differ 
much in years when output slows or when it expanda—not since 
Germany attained full employment at least. But when output slows, 
costs pe^ unit of output therefore rise; then Herr Blessing of the 
Bundesbank says that this rise is a sign of demand inflation, and slows 
output still more, and thus we will soon find ourselves being caught 
up in your own familiar vicious circle. 

It is fair to add that the Germans who said this knew that The 
Economist had expressed similar views in the past about Britain's 
rolling dilemma, and may therefore have partly been trying to be 
sociable. Your correspondent’s own view is that the threat of a 
vicious circle in Germany is smaller than here, for one main reason: 

♦ German government officials will hotly deny this, because of the 
well-known fact that so large a proportion of public expenditure is 
in the hands of the provinces or Liinder, over whom the central govern¬ 
ment says that it has no controll That is why this year’s Economic 
Stabilisation Law wisely seeks to extend such control. But in fact, even 
under the old system, German.public expenditure has moved in a rather 
more sensible anti-cyclical pattern than its own cikics admit. What is 
true is duit after an inflationary year, when tax receipts have risen, and 
the Liinder are therefore flush with money, the Linder do start to talk 
of much bigger investment programmes, to the central authorities' great 
distaste. But these programmes then genially take .a year or more to 
reach ^itl6n; when they reach it, the general ecdnbfoic cycle niay have 
turned down again; if it has not, the local authorities’ borrowing pro¬ 
pensities can be subjected to some quite deft de facto systems of control. 
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namely, that exports in Germany are sdll $0 profitable that a slow¬ 
down in interna! demand in Germany is much more likely to dhrert 
output into exports than it is in Britain. 


English•icknas»—inv«s'tmeiit drop? 

A key point tn Gtomany*s success story has been that investment 
has consistently taken up between 25 and 29 per cent of gross 
national product, nearly 10 percentage points more than in Britain. 
Might this soon begin to wilt? At first sight, it is surprising that 
the rate has been so uninterruptedly maintained, in a country 
where both interest rates and the total tax take have often been 
higher than here. But Germany has gained from the facts (a) that 
its exporting industries, in which so much of the investment has 
taken place, have consistently remained profitable; (b) that—again 
because of the strong balance of payments—the economy has never 
been sui^ected to really sharp brats of stop-go, from which invest¬ 
ment always suffers nlost; and (c) that—alAough this may seem 
abstrusely psychological—businessmen feel that any tax changes 
which are made will have the positive purpose of helping akmg 
savings and investment, which are the government’s blue-ey^ bc^. 

Pan of the secret here goes right back to those absurdly high 
income tax rates which the allied control authorities imposed on 
Germany in 1946 (see page viii). These were widely regarded in 
Germany as purely revengeful; and one of the priority urges of a 
GermaO government, when one emerged, was to get rid them 
At fidit & aUicd control authorities—** somebody 00 the commis- 
sira had been reading a Keynesian textbook or sometifing ” says 
one German curtly—object^ to straight relief^ but agreed to 
reUefe for mooiiie which was saved instead of spent. The result was 
that Germany started rat on its long recovery with high taxes on 
CQDSumpion but low taxes on money saved and invested; and with 
a tradition even among the working dasses that reducing inoome 
tax was a good, ahnost piRripti^, ftioS to do, even akhoogh this 
increased & hiagalftariahiMn-efTMikt tapMly became a.very io- 
^galitarian German tax system. Yeor coneqkxident is even in^ed 
to bdtteve that the investment boom piiydudogy, so evident in the 
Gemtlii busmeas dasses, has been maintained as much by thia 
genettft atmospheric assumpdon that direct taxes on the fhiits of 


investment are diings which move only downwards as by the 
relatively low rates to which all income taxation on top eiwcutives 
has already dropped (the ^£50,000 a year man pays a marginal rate 
of 53 per cent on hk top inoome in Germany, agrast tht highly 
disincentive marginal rate of over 90 per cent in Britain). Germany 
gives the in^ircstioo of having benefit thro^rat all these years 
from the same sort of business dan that Britain enperienoed bddiy 
when Mr Rv A^ Butler was ** turning hack the socudist fiscal tide 
between igyj and 1955, a period when British investmem alse 
boomcidi : ^ 

This paychologkal advantage—some will call it psychological 
hogwash—Hmay seem a fragile foundation for Germany’s long* 
continuing investment upsurge. But so long as the export indus¬ 
tries (and investment in them) lemaio prdkable, it is doubtful 
if internal policies will be allovred to check it. Herr Blessing, 
the 9t€tn regtdator at the Bundesbank, is himself a great believer 
in high investment; indeed, he has expressed the vieif that even 
now the proportion of natiraal inoome going into manufacturing 
investment is not high enough. If his policies ci squeeze ever 
seemed to be faUmg on investment with especial severity, he might 
prove suqnikttigly ready, surprisingly early, to reverse them: 
more ready the nominally more expansionist planners of 
Whitdall, who |^ve come to believe that a drop of even 10 per 
cent in private invesiment from one year to the next may be a 
necessary price to pay for getting a squeeze to work.” 

English sicknass—external deficit? 

There remains the balance of payments. It may come as a 
surprise to many people to realise that last year Germany actually 
haft a bigger current. balance of payments deficit (some DM6.2 
billion, or about £^50 million), than Britain did in its peak pay¬ 
ments crisis year of Z964. Germany now has a heavy and ^rpetual 
de^t on invisibk account. The fantastic extent to which Ger¬ 
man workers now spend their long holidays in more and more 
exotic and distant foreign lands (the travel agency windows even 
advertise holidays to Kenya) has driven the tourist account into 
an annual (^cit of between DM 2 and 3 billion ; add to this more 
than DM 1} billion of foreign workers’ remittances abroad, plus 
about DM 2 billion of net dividend remittances abroad, plus 
between DM z and 2 billion in money for developing countries 
(including compensation payments to Israel), and it follows that 
the country needs an annual trade surplus of some DM 7 billion 
merdy to balance its current account. 

There are some years when it is unlikely to get it: particularly 
in years like 1965 when its two biggest partners in the common 
market (France and Italy) were passing through a minor reces¬ 
sion. The approach to free trade, and consequently to near-equali¬ 
sation of prices, in the common market means that whenever 
internal demand in any of these countries drops, its businessmen 
can usually direct sales to other partner countries’ markets with only 
a slight downturn in profitability; this in turn means that cheeb 
to internal demand in these countries do not nowadays have to go 
very far, thus saving them from the worst features of^ stop-gO 
policies. This is at once a sign of good cheer for Britain when 
and if it gets Into the European commum'ty, and also a warning 
that by that time we simply must have got our own exchange rate 
and export prices right. 

For Germany last year’s setback was not serious. For 
one thing, in 1966 France and Italy have been recovering again. 
For another, Germany has ample exchange toserves, and even 
during 1966 it was maintaining an interest tax designed to prevent 
the Inflow of fmdgn capital fimds. Above all, its export prices 
appear s^ to be very competitive. The main check to the TTirf- 
sc^tsmmder might edne if ever world trade and investment as a 
whole turned down; die faet that German prosperity depends so 
heavily on exports, and . those exports in turn depend so heavily 
on capital goods, dCfes put it into a piiticulariy vulnerable posMon 
to face that sort of contingency. But ctop» wliidi have Sowered $0 
brilliandy in die sunshine necessarily are a totage to any bad 
period of rieet. 
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Buildiifg time to this moment—Just four months! 


In four riKMiths, giant hull sections, complete with pipes, ducts and 
other internal fittings; have been put together liha parts of a giant 
puazle. With most of the interior fittings and auxiliaries already installed, 
final fitting out and soa trials wilf tshd only threa months before the 
ship is delivered to the owners-*Ofily 7 months from laying the keel. 

Mock construction, together with fast one side welding and other 
new shipbuilding techniques developed by IHI. have made this remark* 
able shipbuilding achievement possible. IDEMITSU MARU wilt not only 
be the biggest tanker in the world, she will also set new standards of 
building and operational efficiency. 

Extensive use, for the first time in a tanker, of weight saving 50 
kgAnm^ high-strength steel reduces hull weight while increasing dead¬ 
weight tonnage. An IHI developed R 802 Reheat Steam Turbine Plant, 
with an output of 33,000 h.p., cuts fuel consumption to a record low 


194 gr/hp-hr. Automatic systems for both cargo handling and engine 
control will not only speed loading and unloading, but reduce crew 
requirement to 32 officers, and men. 

Builder of the world's previous biggest tanker TOKYO MARU (151,000 
d.w.t.), IHI has the proven experiehce to construct big ships to meet 
the economic demands of today. And, with plans for 276,000 ton ves^ 
sets for National Bulk Carriers already under way, IHI has the capability 
to build bigger ships for tomorrow. If you have a big job to do; think IHI. 
Check the fist of IHI activities below. Can IHI helpydu? Send for lliua* 
trated brochures on your particular field of interest. Better still, contact 
your nearest IHI office and get the facts direct from an IHI expert. 
MAia PiOauCTS: Material Handling Equipment. Iron and ^eel Plants. Power 
Plants. Chemical Plant Equipment. Cement Plants. Ships. Jet Aircraft Engines, 
Compressors, Blowers, Agricultural Machinery 


IHI 

IfhtlcowolifiKi-HorliiMi Hwovy lnduffri«B Co./ Ltd. Tokyo, Jopoo 

Cable Address; IHICO TOKYO Telex; TK 2232 
London Office: 69-70. Mark Lane. London E.C.3. Cable Address; IHfCO LONDONEC3 

Vanca'jwcf, N«a Vjrk, S^n Francu»e», e«xico C»tv, Bu«nyi Ain? . Svift«y, PafL. Oslo. OuelseklAif; Jolionnotbufc. KtfOciM, Now OiHii, CoictitU. Singaoofo. Oi.ikditd, NoOi; Kang, Taipei, Mafflft 
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Go and Do Likewise? 

The lessons for Britsin 

The lessons which emerge from observing Germany's experience 
are partly macro>economic, partly institutional. Macro-economic 
questions are those concerned with the total level of demand. The 
big macro-economic debate in Britain has long been between, in 
the one corner, right wing pessimists who say that it is impossible 
for a country in Britain's position to keep on expanding at annual 
rates of 3^ per cent or above (they aver that ifoitain will always 
run into impossible overstrain on resources if it even tries); and, 
in the other corner, the lefter wing optimists, like the framers of 
Mr George Brown's National Plan, who said that such a growth rate 
would be entirely possible, if only Britain could get into the right 
economic posture first. 

The experience of West Germany, a country very similar to 
Britain in its economic structure, strongly suggests that the more 
expansionist optimists arc right. But Germany has marked up its 
acMevements because: 

(1) Its expansion has been led on by its export industries, which 
have been extremely profitable throughout the whole period from 
1950 on. 

(2) For a country of Germany's industrial status (which is very 
similar to Britain’s) the main natural export industries in the present 
stage of world industrial production have proved to be capital goods 
industries. 

(3) This has set up a virtuous circle for West Germany: (a) 
because its export industries have constantly been so profitable, it 
has never had to resort to grievous policies of stop-go in order to 
protect its balance of payments ; (b) because its capital goods indus¬ 
tries have been kept in buoyant heart by this a&ence of stop-go, 
and also because of their profitable export markets, they have kept 
on producing successive generations of new and improved 
machines ; (c) because, in an expanding economy, firms cannot 
afford to be without these successive generations of new machines, 
this has in turn kept Germany's rate of fixed investment very high. 

(4) By contrast, Britain has been stuck in a vicious circle. Because 
it is not producing enough profitable exports, it has constantly had 
to resort to stop-go policies in order to protect its balance of pay¬ 
ments ; this has necessarily hit the capital goods industries, and 
the rate of investment, hardest of all; when expansion (and invest¬ 
ment) has been resumed, the fact that a new generation of machines 
has not been produced during the stop period has meant that 
British industry has had to import its new .machines from abroad 
and also that Britain's own capital goods industries have not 
expanded sufficiently to grasp new export opportunities even when 
world markets are booming. 

The remedies 

The main economic objective for Britain must therefore be to 
get into the posture that Germany has achieved. Germany in fact 
achieved it by having a lot of unemployed resources at the time that 
the Korean boom burst upon the world. If one could be sure 
that the equivalent of the Korean boom was about to return, then 
the recipe favoured by right wing economists—all that is needed 
is a little more unemployment ”—might accidentally prove to be a 
right and sufficient one. But since one cannot count on such co¬ 
operation by the Red Chinese^ the macro-economic answer should 
apparently be: 

(1) Either, after Britain has created temporary unemployment by 
a sharp cut in coosumptioni Britain should make its exports more 
profitable by devaluing sterling; thereafter, in order to prevent 
rises in internal costs from nullifying this devaluation, Britain would 
have to keep incomes policy fully effective. 

(2) Or, if devaluation is regarded as internationally impossible, 
Britain should subsidise its exports; in this case, the bite of mtemal 
deflation and of incomes policy must probably be made for a long 


while tougher stfll. 

(3} What all this does not mean, however, is that an mtemal 
deflation of demand will do the trick alone. Uiffess it is accom¬ 
panied by measures to make exports more profihftle, Mr Wilson's 
present bout of demand deflation seems likely shnply to repert the 
mistakes that stop-go policies have perpetrated all through the last 
eleven years—e.g. cutting down the rate of internal investment- 
in an exaggerated form. 

(4) The one cheering aspect in all this is that, once Britain has 
attained something like Germany’s structure, which means with 
something over 10 per cent more of its resources in cxport-cbmpctf- 
tive capital goods industries—then expansionary policies do quickly 
(and apparently lastingly) become possible again. With such a 
struaure it does seem to be possible to run the economy again at 
levels of very full employment and with annual expansion rates 
which quickly make up the initial loss to ordinary consumers caused 
by the initial shock treatment itself. 

Trade Unions 

The institutional reforms that are. required in Britain are at least 
as radical as the required initial macro-economic shock. The whole 
structure of the British trade union movement needs to be redrawn, 
almost from scratch. It is a delusion to suppose that Britain can 
advance permanently merely by productivity bargains, whereby 
trade unions agree to abandon demarcation restrictibns on the use 
of existing machines in return for a great deal more money. Britain 
is having to compete on world markets with Germany, a countiy 
which can already undercut us in many prices and where there are 
no such things as demarcation restrictions at all. Nor, and this is 
the vital point, do there even have to be wrangling demarcation dis¬ 
cussions in Germany when new machines are introduced ; if a new 
mediod of production becomes technically possible and profitable, 
German industrialists can and do promptly introduce it. If Britam 
thinks that it can counter that merely ^ buying the abandonment 
of some restrictive practices on existing machines with expensive 
** productivity wage bargains," while leaving details of the manning 
of new ones to be settled by bargaining at the time," then it is 
living in dreamland. What is needed in Britain is a wholesale and 
compulsory re-structuring of the trade union movement along the 
following lines. 

Let us take the car industry as an example (it would be mtidi 
better in fact to take the whole metal-using industry, so the follow¬ 
ing proposal is relatively modest). The Govemmeot should say 
that, a year from now, only one trade union will be allowed official 
trade union privileges in the British motor industry, instead of the 
more than twenty that operate there now. Having given this due 
Douoe, an election should be held among car workers in a year’s 
time to choose which union this should be. The election should 
be formal, and the Government should take a hand in the rnmgt- 
ments for it (without of course favouring any union), enabling the 
vote to be taken by secret ballot, at the place of worl^ under condi¬ 
tions which would ensure a large poll, with provisioiis for full free 
speech ; these arrangements should set a pattern for future union 
elections, including local ones, thus restoring genuine electortl 
democracy to the British trade union movement at long last. 

This example in the motor industry should then be progressively 
extended. The ideal would be if Britain had only about a 
dozen trade unions by the early 1970s. This would not be imj^ 
sibly cruel to the army of existing trade unioo officials in Britain; 
on the contrary, it would be greatly to their personal advantage. 
An extraordinarily large proportion of them are elderly men, due 
soon to retire. It is important that the new trade unions should 
be much richer, able to employ larger and better staffs, and to 
give decent pensions to the old servants of the movement as a 
whole. It would probably be right for the government to say 
that a union must be in receipt of a certain minimum annual income 
(perhaps even must levy a certain minimum weekly subscription 
pec member) before it can operate as a fully registered trade union 
under the new system. To these new and richer trade unions 
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the recomineiidadoiis set out in the 1966 Conservative ekcCbn 
maiiife8to--'^tlog to supervision by a registrar, and making it 
more posstUe to sue them for acdons in breach of contract-HdioukI 
also tfnfm diat were not officially registered should still 

ahowed to operate as pressure groups, but without any of the 
ipeettl privities that the 1906 Trade Union Act at present gives 
to the trade union movement as a whole. 

A second requirement on the labour front is to reorganise the 
training of Bridsh skilled labour. In addition to a reform of the 
training system itself, employers should be made eager to hire 
apprentices. Since it is presumably impossible to reduce appren- 
does* wages by law, here at last is a use for the Selective Employ* 
ment Tax: let us have a large subsidy—much larger than onployers 
look like getting under the existing Industrial Training Act- 
through the SET for all worken taking approved training schemes. 
To pay for this, it would be right to increase the SET on juvenile 
labour that is employed in a job which does not involve an approved 
course of traink^ (many (tf the office boy sons of jobs should be 
tioiie by elderly people anyway); it might also even be right to 
say that youths a^ girls under the age of 21, if they are without 
dependams, and if they are in a job which is not pan of an approved 
training ^eme, should have to stan paying income tax at dis* 
oriminatorily lower income levels (possibly also at discriminatorily 
Uglier rates) than the rest of the community. A tax on teenage 
noD-tcainees ? 

There is, of course, one further point. Critics of the general 
line argument in this survey may justly ask: what makes under* 
valued currencies stay undervalued? Germany, Japan and (since 
1958) France are prime examples; all have had minimal effective 
left wing political activity and trade union aggressiveness. Germany 
may well have a government led by the social democrat movement 
after its next general election, but it would be a social democrat 
movement that has been tamed out of some of the nineteenth 
century attitudes which British trade unions still evince. Prob* 
ably tUs means that the legal framework applying to British trade 
unions, on such matters as incomes policy, needs to be somewhat 
tighter than in Germany if this country is really to prosper; but 
Britain seems already to be on its way to such a framework, and 
your correspondent doubts if it means much more than that. 

More offlcient capitalists 

It would be excellent if this spring cleaning of Britain’s trade 
unions could be accompanied by a similar spring cleaning among 
Britain’s managerial and capitalist cadres. move in this direc¬ 
tion would be by imposing higher capital taxes (including a property 
levy ?) and lower top income tax and surtax rates, especially on 
money that is saved and invested ; the German currency reform of 
1948 in effect amounted to a sort of property levy followed by an 
income tax system of this sort. But it has to be admitted that the 
German experience has still resulted in much the same classes of 
people coming again to the top. 

It is also desirable to impose some more continuing system of 
efficiency audit on individual British firms. Since the British 
banking system cannot easily be reorganised on German lines, the 
ri^t method may be through a blaxe of publicity on each individiial 
cogipany’s actions through mudi tighter Companies Acts. The 
b% institutioDal investors should certainly be encouraged to become 
mdte conoeimd about the day-to-day efficiency of companies in 
which they have invested a lot of money. There might be a case 
for establishing shareholders’ watchdog committees in each firm, 
on the original lines of the German Aufsiditsrat; on these bodies, 
lepresentadves of the institutional investors might be expected to 
play a leading role. German experience does not suggest that there 
is much gain to labour from haviiig trade union representatives on 
the Aufsichtsrat; but it does not suggest that any harm is done, 

a fair argument t^at presem arrangements for outside 
A^^mi-executive) directors in Britain are meant to fulfil some 
functions of kn efficiency audit, in the shareholders’ interests, 


Chat the Aufrichtsrat system in Gennany to some extent performs. 
The fscc remains that, as of now, outside directors in Mtain are 
too often, in practice, the nominees of those who actually run the 
company to play thh xolc effectively. If Britain were to move to 
a system of greater shareholders’ democracy, it would certainly be 
right to adopt some of the features of German tax policy that 
actually encourage companies to distribute more of their profits, 
and thus give a greater impetus to public accountability of indus¬ 
trial competitiveness; the present British tax system works in 
precisely the opposite way. 

Government planning 

Once the right industrial (export-led) and Institutiocial frame¬ 
work has been established, German experience does not suggest 
that long term government planning is a potent aid to growth; 
the free market economy seems to work much better 19 the alloca¬ 
tion of resources than planners can. The record since 1948 also 
does not suggest that Germany has lost very much by not being 
able to use the budget as a fussy regulator of annual demand ; this 
certainly does not mean that Britain should give up its lucky con¬ 
stitutional advantage in being able to use this weapon when really 
required, but Whitehall’s stop-go policies have been overdone. A 
pre-requisite for attaining the more stable German system, however, 
is that all tax rates should be arranged in a way which ensures 
that tax revenue rises automatically at least in proportion to money 
national income ; in particular, social security contributions should 
be removed from the flat rate system and made a proportion of 
current income, $0 that social security benefits can too. 

Among other reforms, it is important to re-oiganise British 
housing policy so that great encouragement (instead, of great 
discouragement) is given to mass private enterprise construction of 
houses for letting; a higher level of efficiency in the whole con¬ 
struction industry has ^en Germany’s benefit from that. It is 
also important that the expected growth rate of the economy for 
the months and year ahead should be an estimate that is widely 
debated, and fixed in the forefront of everybody’s minds. 

The German lesson, which Britain would be wise to learn, there¬ 
fore ranges in its details from the socially and institutionally tough 
to the economically relatively easy. It is not specifically either 
right, centre or left wing; it is certainly not in any way 
mystical; it is not to be wrapped up in hoary nonsense about 
immutably differing national temperaments ; the way is not paved 
with ulcers caused by intolerably hard work, but it does have to 
be lighted by brave decisions. Can a British government be bold 
enough to take them ? Or are we too insular to look across the 
North Sea to ponder what the lessons are? 
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BRITAIN 


Blue Blackpool 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 



Maiidiing, Heaih, Du Cann : cheers for the cMef 


I always bring my pink pills with me just 
in case,’* said the blond Conservative lady 
in the blue dress, “ but I never need them 
by the sea anyway.” For her fellow Con¬ 
servatives the question of just how many 
pink pills will have to be swallowed at this 
conference seems likely to dominate most of 
the debates this week. In their first con¬ 
ference in real opposition, separated by four 
long years from a General Election, will the 
Tories swallow their dose of economic plan¬ 
ning like good boys ? Or will there be 
struggles and the regurgitation of free 
enterprise ? 

The first event of the conference however 
indicated that all the old loyal reflexes were 
functioning. Is Mr Edward Du Cann to 
resign from the party chairmanship? With 
his hand on his heart and in a stirnng bari¬ 
tone he declared to Tuesday evening’s press 
conference that he is not. Some minutes 
later in the same ** young England ” style 
he declared that he was naturally at the dis¬ 
position of the party leader and that there 
was nobody'at whose disposition he would 
rather be. But it was evident from bis 
warm reception by the conference on Tues¬ 
day momlng that rumours of retirement had 
eolled forth the affection which party 


workers undoubtedly feel for him (and 
which had been significantly and powerfully 
apparent at the Conservative agents* meet¬ 
ing the afternoon before). V( 1 iatever Mr 
Heath's intentions may have been when he 
came to Blackpool, it now looks as il' xVir 
Du Cann is safe in his post as chairman 
for some time to come—an impression con¬ 
firmed by the party leader’s speech in Tues- 
day afternoon’s debate. 

The conference itself opened with some 
spirited discussion of transport policy. Mr 
Michael Hcseltine, MP for Tavistock, who 
proposed the motion, and Mr Peter Walker, 
MP for Worcester, who answered it, were 
both clearly convinced of one point: that 
the Conservative party is the party of the 
motorist and that the main busuiess of 
transpon policy is to safeguard the 
motorist’s interests. In this forcefully pro¬ 
claimed unanimity a thoughtful speech from 
a cfelegate from Newcastle University, who 
had obviously read and thought about his 
Buchanan Repon, got lost. Mrs Castle was 
a very acceptable villainess who became the 
object of a sustained comparison with 
Madame Desfarges on the part of Mr 
Walker. 

The latter half of the morning was 


occupied by taxadoD^ a deeply fek dKmc 
whicQ, however, did not prepuce much in 
the way of original ideas, but did inspire a 
much applaud^ denunciation of govem- 
ment policy from Mrs Margaret' Tbaicfaer, 
MP for Finchley. For Mrs Thatcher the 
selecuve emptoyment tax was a miJestoiie 
on the road to communism—something that 
would have surprised Karl Marx-—and thr 
conference found it easy enough to agree 
that taxes were far, far too high. 

In the afternoon came the debate on Con¬ 
servative policy in opposition—an inevit¬ 
ably confused debate in which pany fissions 
were felt rather than heard. Basic ques¬ 
tions of policy were hardly raised-—let alone 
thrashed out. The discussions were about 
the soul of the Conservative party, and 
words like ” ideals,” loyalty,” “ integrity,” 

honesty,” “ what we as a party stand foe,** 
flowed abundantly from the lips of iht 
speakers. Young Conservatives were mudb 
in evidence, watched with indulgence imd 
reassurance by their elders as they demon¬ 
strated their affection for the party and their 
support of its leader. Mr Angus Maude, 
MP for Stratford-on-Avon, product some 
high thinking about the “ English disease ” 
that appeared to be above the heads of some 
of his audience but was warmly applauded 
by the rest. 

It was to this rather psycho-analytical 
atmosphere that Mr Heath respond^ in 
replying to the debate. His speech was 
designed as a heart-warming stimulant for 
a party left out in the cold. For once, the 
Conservative leader was able to rqpJy to the 
emotional uncase of an occasion and, in the 
catharsis of the final tumultuous applause, 
one had the impression that, for the tune 
being, there had been a restoration oi self- 
confidence. The patient was off the couch, 
and the moment when it looked, as ff the 
analyst might be attacked was past. T^e 
Conservatives may yet swallow all-die pills, 
blue or pink, that their leader chooses. 

The rest of Wednesday afternoon was 
something of an anti-dimax, despite Sir 
Edward Boyle’s habitual high standard 
performance on education. The other 
topic dealt with was nationalisation and we 
all know what the Conservatives feel about 
that. In this case the consensus was 
expressed by Mr Anthony Barber in a 
speech whose content was something of a 
foregone conclusion. On Thursday morn¬ 
ing it was housing’s rum and it was dear 
that Conservatives (and especially those 
from inner London) saw their cbiuice of 
taking their revenge for the damm done 
them by this issue at the General Election. 
A young man from Islington, who made a 
; passionate appeal for me demolition of 
! tenements, called for a new rent act related 
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10 tenants^ needs, not to the property diey 
Eved in. He found his arguments accepted 
at the end of the debate by Mr Geoffrev 
Rippoft. Me Rippon’s awn speech was full 
of bluff common sense; his style of delivery 
has become more and mt^re rotund. The 
coifference loved his description of the 
multiplication of ministers as ‘‘ work 
sharing at the top *’ and seemed convinced 
that he was the man to uke advantage of 
Labour’s imminent failure to reach its 
housing target 

'Mustrial rektions and trade umon 
lefenn provided m obemioB for a deploy 
meiit ef Conservative tmde unionisn. Mr 
Sitfi Rolls, a BMC worker, was able to 
ioform the aaeSmm&t of the honors of 
living under ihr ahilie-out and prodooed 
the flaemoraMe aestelM ^Ray Gunier is 
kay.*^ AsMbet te ps e s en titive described 
the tesohniw' aa * dadi ** and demanded 
more detdkd fMpmdh tor the fdonn of 
trade unioii law; On Ae whole, k was a 
dwuqiktM dkenwaoB, and Sir Ketth Joseph 
in hk reply to the debate echoed thk muted 
aow. Pnnaadmg that the royal oommisaioa 
oa trade anioni ahould produce an interuD 
Report iMid putting forward detailed pro- 
pmls for refbna in adustriai rdatiiiMKi, 
he managed to gke ike impression of a fcai 
uadetaemding joduStrkl probkaa* Hk 
speech did not «t the conierettce on fire, 
but k was one of the more solid coatribah 
thm so k. PctlMpa» at ibe Miaktry of 
Labonr, Sir KeiA fulfil the praaabc 
tbat he has been ahorag for so loeg ia so 
many capad ti cs. k was a diangc from hk 
thot^htful moderation when at the end of 
dm roo f nia g came the expected kraent lor 
the British aerospace indiiscry, oichestrated 
by Mr Robert .CaiT« on the old air cf 
Mtional grandeur. 

Thursday afternoon saw two sensitive 
parts of tbt Conservatives* ccNisdcoce ex- 


Brftafn's crowded 
roads 

Thirteen million is the figure given 
by the MinMfy of Tnnspart for the 
number of vehiclee of eH icinds on 
the foadi in 1966. with one motor 
car for sMiy 5.9 peopla, still only 
half the Ametfean average. Road 
ttansport now talset doae on 10 per 
cent of aH consumer spending, 
proponiotKiteiv half as much again 
aa in 1955. 

Thousand mllHon 
vehtcWmllet 

I. CARSOTAXtS /I 


MOTOR 

^M CYctoa^ 
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PRDAiCyCLES 


posed to ffic public view: capital punish¬ 
ment and Rhodesia. The debate on law 
and order showed that there had been no 
- wrakrning on the part of certain . 

in the party in their belief in hanging as a 
panacea for crime; but, decisively, that 
many younger Conservatives were not pre¬ 
pared to marked with this particular 
brand in the country. Mr William Deedes’s 
amendment calling for the reintroduction of 
hanging for the murder of policemen and 
prison officers .was courteously and effec¬ 
tively opposed by Mr Jonathan Aitken and 
a young university Conservative from Lan¬ 
caster. Aided by some firm chairmanship 
(the proportion of speakers against and for 
the amendment was two to one) it was de¬ 
feated. But the honours of the debate 
unquestionably went to Mr Quintin Hogg 
who a c h iev ed the fe ma r ka b l c feat of con¬ 
vincingly opposing a rcintroduction of 

M|M|mL|M|a|hhmaat- wbaae ^i*<Ua 9 aaMfc h^i 
WSmppmveO woa OC ClOlfl^ K W 


which increased the conference’s hcUcT la 
his sincerity add hk j^ph^ftitir Wli$^ the 
mass of the p^ty.~ TiU' hdiiiatfiiy knfi 

rirnr^ryn fof that in h** 

Speech proved chat he is very much in place 
as shadow minister for home affairs. 

But there was no comeback this time for 
Lord Salisbury and bis ancestral Rhodesia 
lobby. The amazing powers that the Tories 
give their chairman really arc very useful 
sometimes. Sir Dan Mason ruled that Lord 
Salisbury’s pro-Smith amendment would 
nq; be voted upon. Lor^, Salisbury th^n 
spentof hk.atjktedaime .o^mplM 
ing aboed this iml The revolt died 

out into grumbles about the United Nations 
and sanctions. Mr Humphry Berkeley 
spoke up from the party’s libenri wing. Mr 
Maudhng with emollient caution set the 
conf e rence’s feet in the middle of the road. 
And tbat was it. In one afternoon both the 
kaperirikia aad the ef 

c^pifii,|iwB(riii|BCBi had hMBMmk 


How 0 ^lic schools ? 


feraMte 


l^\^'CoiiaemKive an- 
teMOMof me griS 


•AijTa 


um^i 



«7 <a.. 41 •* m 


act WwSSwSISSr 

the hcraSiastm* 'ctift fe r en c e' ■ ■ th e ' 
association of fee paying boys’ schools— 
held its annual meeting. This week it 
sponsored the pobhcaiion of « book of facte 
for the c€imiAtssiQa*s coaskkrauoa* . 

The most strkmg feature of the book 
k uitfortonatcly irvelmnii to its aiaai aka. 
The intnidnrnoit is contributed by Or 
Royston Lambert, chief fact-finder to the 
public schools coiainksion. It confiimB 
the faa that Dr Lambent prase style com- 
bines the worst verboaitses of the Genaaii 
and the American uotvciwties. 

Mr Kalton^s text and tables are dmer, 
but add little to what any Informed person 
already knows .about the pubfic spools. 
The tables would be more easffy read, and 
give a truer picture of What most people 
think of when they react (for or agafn^ me 
public schools, if they had picked out the 
toardmg-only schools that present Ae true 
heart of the proUem (or the tnie backbone 
of the system, depending on tastes). It is 
not really very uaniil to show that the vast 
majority of poUic schools ate Qiurch of 
England foundutioins, without inquiring 
about the freouency of, or the possmifities 
of evading, reli^ous dbservance in them. 

For thk is a survey of forqpU aitiftij^, 

•Ibe MMic Sdhoek. By GffkiMn fUlton. 
LcMigmans. 14s. 


OM of acHa bduvkra^ia;tAe 94 a^ ft 
die higji attaioBKiia dj|k IM 
ia %iM et qy ivsidts^ 

'Ac im^SSmtlS 

Sw iSmm 

BrisM''klMkls Ttoi.fii^auciDCii th 
llktf amoiRliliia aad Jti M Mtms 

'■ dAWik* Ift _!*— tlyU ASk' mr^ 

' iwanp^ ,M n n4pvy''aniaiiiR qm ons jiQr’ 

«—A- ^ - ..._a. ^ 

>.uCHBc M B A p m IB CMW joanB aaaa mni r 

cnpiw aoBBny pan mif naaonty ooufCRm 
Wfiii me minoi^ of childreu wh^ piren t s 
can afford the fees. Equally it is improbabk 
chat the substantial minority of adolescents 
who might benefit from a bourding educa¬ 
tion (a minority whose size Or Lambert 
has, in his impenetrable way, tried to 
measure in a previous book) is the same as 
the minority with rich parents or relative&. 
(Mr KxkiNi of course does not cry to find 
out bow the average cost of £2^00 for a 
hoarding education is raked together .on a 
boy’s behalf; iwnigbt take a tax acrountanr 
to do that m cii|ity cases.) 

For the treedom to ei^ the privik^ of 
a, public school,education is certainly, as 
himdinasters are apt to insist, a many<^Med 
thing. But principally it is a freedom £0 
spend money. The future of tte public 
schools is a questioQ of^hard ca$l^ aad cf 
parents’ iriilingness to disburse it thus 
rather than on two or three new cars. Public 
school headmasters naturally wish to widen 
their cliencele aasd brighten their image by 

O tbe public authorkies to pay the fat 
a token mioorky (in some cases a 
substiiitisl orinorky) of their pupils. Tbs 
would largely be a waste of puhije money, 
whsch has better uses than thisi But this 
oanchisfon. does nothing sv anxwer the 
fueitiMi: wha^d axiyihfog,should be dooe 
abpm.tbe pubfic seboots ? Nor does the 
pfcnenc Nor did the recent meetii^ 
of the headmasters’ conference. 
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K&i^ Cafitaiiis 
didn’t think this was 
good enough 


We at RLM are always saying how proud the 
Dutch are of being punctual. So when KLM’s 
punctuality reached an all-time on-time record 
of 93%, we made an ad about it. Saying how 
proud we were. Except that our 
Captains were not so impressed. 

Thought 93% was good - but not 



good enou^ Althou^ they know very well that 
a punctuality record of 100% is impossible to 
achieve. (Because of headwinds or the occasiomd 
passenger that turns up at the last mihute.) But 
we still have our reputation. Of 
being the most reliable airline in 
the world. 
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nawRVT avmproj.’vraw wni • vHfw Mnmwriu^ 

clearing of land co the final handing over of the key when everything 
is complete. 


Hawker Siddeley know how. 


Bnish-Ibwlcer Siddeky Engioeeriog I^partnwnt is soon 
to begin work on a tomptete n 4 w power station to supply 
CKtra dectrical power to the nlands of Paradis . Md. tfcw 
Ptovideace in the Bahamas. 

This is nothing new for Brash. TheyVe atae nt more 
than 30 times before. And they will be doiay kipam i» 
Tanania, Libya, Antigua and Iran. Their h>%aa[||^|rieaaa 
in building ekctrkal equipment and 8upaMi% the 
various pluses of power station developmeag ii pirid* 
proved. It is this sort of expertise that makes |hltlH> i|iit 
their esport oigaiusation. Hawker Siddeley 
(Ei^ort) Ltri.y such a valuable part (rf* the Haa^ Siddeley 
industrUgn^. 


Power statieas are only one fimet of the Htuker Siddeley 
story. 

Haute Stfdeley products go down on the form—haul 
tuAnirteeir ind power ships—probe space—^roll roads—« 
By paaph atore heat—pack food—fiid airataft. And 
maintaiisnfod^ turnover of mwe than £i million. 

Thmib uiat makes Hawker Siddeley a world-size 
group. power. 



HAWKER 


«IT. JAM!rt SOUAfM .tiONOON t.W.I. WHftohiN MU 


wccinicii» CNCincii pM acfMfMt npiiii cfp^HCM wn wotm wwc mhcv om Mfricc 
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Ihisi.'/css 

liruj' 


Wall Str^a rally 
oainad atrangth on 
official asattrancas 
that controla on pric^ 
and wagaa are not yot 
in tha^offing. 

In LondoXintaraat waa 
centred on gilt-edged 
and on Wednesday 
the governmant'a Tong 
tap ran dry. Sterling 
held ita best level 
since mid-June 
on the trade figures, 

Canada's ruling Liberal 
Party told Mr Pearson to 
negotiate a North 
American free trade 
area. The idea is 
unlikely to be taken up. 
But it may mark a shig 
away-from extreme 
economic nationalism. 

M. Debre said that 
legislation for needed 
reforms of the French 
income tax system can 
IKK be propo^ before 
the end of 1967 . 

President Johnson has 
proposed extensive 
liberalisations of 
American trade with 
the Comecon 
countries. 

After eight years of 
waiting and ten months 
of negotiations the 
Venezuelan government 
has agreed the new tax 
levels on existing oil 
eonc8S8ion». 

The tcrmt dre veiy 
tough, blit not quite 
inbmrable. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 
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One eye on defence, the other on profits 


The high forecasting season 
has rolled around again, and 
most American forecasters wish 
it would just go away. As yet, 
they don’t know much that they 
need to know to make a respect¬ 
able forecast of 1967 business. 
AJid the Jittle th^ do know 
makes many feel uneasy. Un¬ 
doubtedly a good number are 
tempted to forecast a recession 
starting sometime next year. But 
this is still a daring position to 
take. After all,•^forecasters are 
only too aware that they under¬ 
shot, particularly On defence 
sp.^ndinj^ all year long. (The 
cause of their error was poor in¬ 
formation, not poor judgement.) 


M Id-year myopia 

The forecasters’ difficulties are 
concentrated on the period from 
next July 1 onward. (Until then 
the outlook Is no fuller than 
usual.) This mid-year myopia is 
nothing new. Indeed it occurs so 
regularly that it is a pi^e of ac¬ 
cepted wisdbm that no forecast 
longer thah six months ahead is 
worth much ftnyhow. However 
true that may be in general it is 
particularly apt now. The 
rea^ is defence spending.' 

By and large, the estimates of 


defehce spending coining out of 
Washington this year have been 
tolerably accurate for the period 
six months ahead, but mislead¬ 
ingly inaccurate for the time 
beyond. For example, the Coun¬ 
cil of Economic Advisers’ 1966 
defence spending forecast, made 
last January, implied a rise of 
about $2 billion (annual rate) 
in each of the first two quarters 
(correct) and almost no change in 
the second half (Incorrect). As 
spring arrived, these estimates 
went up to $2-$2.5 billion for the 
rest of this year (correct enough) 
and the flattening was deferred 
until early 1967 ^correct). 


Estimates 

Now the esdmates have dufted 
again. For the next 6-9 months, 
the ^ in defence spending is 
expected to be at an annual rata 
of $3 billion per quarter. After 
that' In the words bf Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Shaw, 
speaking to a meeting 0! business 
economists, ** I can offer no 
better counsel than to suggest 
that you assume two more or 
less equally Hkely akemadves. 
The one would be a sustained 
rise fn Mtoce spending 
thxbd^dut the year ahead, the 
other a levelling no later than 


midyear.” What does a fore¬ 
caster do with that ? 

The other side of fiscal policy, 
taxadon, is also adding to the 
confusion. The odds are high 
that the adminiaCration will ha 
raidng taxes, both co r po r ate and 
penonaL next yeaf- 4 ij about 
bimen. The reasons are <i) 
the step-up in defence spendixig, 
(2) the current overheating of the 
economy, and (3) the extreme 
reluctance to press their tight 
money policy any further. 

Timing 

But this raises the question of 
timing. The economy wm prob¬ 
ably be under high pressure at 
least from now ffiroagh sp ri ng 
—^ven the defence oudook. 
This 18 the period sriien res£F£nt 
wiU be'mokt nodded But experi¬ 
ence shows that a tax cut takes 
about 2-3 months to show up in 
cvViiWitt spending sfi^r it be¬ 
gins. Presumably the impact of 
a tax rise on consumpdon would 
take just as kmg. And in current 
circumstances, its Impaa on in¬ 
vestment would certainly be 
even longer in showing up. 

When will the President get a 
tax increase thrckigh Congress, if 
he wants one ? The most likely 
date is next February, after the 
new Congress convenes. Whis 
would push the allocttva bile of 
anv tax increase off mid¬ 
year. h what vfcrriea 

mahy>boiioaiitSa 
Of cour^ if the first of Dr 
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Shaw *8 alternattves about de¬ 
fence occurs the worry is 
groundless. But the second ? 
well, who knows ? The economy 
could receive quite a jolt around 
mid-year-*with new taxes grip¬ 
ping as d^ence and caj| 3 lital 
spending level out. (The latter 
reacting to tight money and last 
month*s mini-budget.) Cenatnly 
this-is little more than a for^ 
caster’s nightmare. But It will 
jjwiM so £>ng as ** beyond mid- 
llreaT^ stays out of focus. 

^ for the immediate oudook, 
the o^w defence estimates imply 
gnp grow at an annual rate 
of $13^5 billion in each of the 
next tww quaners. Government 
spendingf^at all levels, will pro¬ 
vide the ijain push. Capital 
spending will still be rising at 
recent rates. Consumer outlays, 
bolstered by Medicare, will con¬ 
tinue strong. Housing and in¬ 
ventories are the offsets. 


Stock market 

The collapse of the stock mar¬ 
ket has turned everrone’s atten¬ 
tion to profits. *‘What is the 
market trying to tell us,” ask the 
Wall Street metaphysicians ? 
Their only-to-bc-expccted an¬ 
swer: profits will be ^'clobbered” 
next year. A possible but not 
foregone conclusion. 

A safer conclusion is that the 
impressive profit leaps of the past 
few years are over. The boom 
(and a tax cut) have done their 
work for profits—much more 
than anyone imagined five years 
ago when the upturn began. Pre¬ 
tax corporate profits have in¬ 
creased by an averagie of ia2% 
a year for the last four years. 
After-tax profits have done even 
better: an average rise of 13%, 
speeding to 16% since the pro¬ 
fits tax cut of 1964. 

The vital sector 

The main swing sector for 
corporate profits has been manu¬ 
facturing. It accounts for about 
50% of total corporate profits, 
and for about two-thirds of the 
recent year-to-year changes. It 


is the sector that matters—not 

to. fc. - 1.C0RP0BAIE P)K)flTS(Pn-««) 

stroyed many rules of thumb ^ billion 
about the economy. One of 
them is that profits shoot up 

rapidly after an upswing begins* .' 

hit an eariv peak and then' fkde 
away, a idcnm of rising costs. 

Looking at earlier post-war 

cycles, the rule fits. ' Profits • ■ ' 

moved up for about a year after — 

each low-point and' then quit, ^ 

while the economy continued to ,,111 

!KS*^r 35 K£"-«., ' - ' 

jto^jjjSirS hSrMlS tSJ. - 2 .INDUOTRIAL PROPUCTION 

tioii. In previous cycles, too, 
production had a slmrp spurt. • imz-w-iw 
But after that it rose very slowly 
until the peak. This time Indus- ^ 
trial production has just kept on 

growing—by 7.6% last year, at • ^ 

an annual rate of over 9.5% so 
far this year. ^ 

This explains a good deal, (i) ' 

Growing volume means prowing . 

profits, a margins and pi&es can . 

be held. (2) Aikl growing volume ^ r 

itself helps in holding margins -1— -1 -1--— 

and prices. In the American ^®®® ^ 

context it has certainly done that 

and more. ^ 3.WHOLESAU PRICES 


Seasonally adjustsdi SQ 

^quarterly flgucef at ^ 
mifHial ratal 


5.—Its 


1867 - 69*100 


Seasonally adjuatad 
^ quarterly figures v 


^ 3 .WHOLESAU PRICES 


Productivity 

Last year the Council for 
Economic Advisers showed that 
a close relationship exists be¬ 
tween gross profits and the 
operating rate of the country’s 
factories. Why? Because higher 
operating rates mean above- 
average productivity gains. (And 
the latter mean increasing mar¬ 
gins.) Steadily increasing output 
has brought continued high pro- 
duedvity gains—at an annual 
average of from 1960-1965. 
Manufactunng wages have also 
played dieir part From ’60- 
’65, the average annual in¬ 
crease in hourly pay, including 
fringe benefits, was 3.6%—com¬ 
pared to 4.0% for non-manufac¬ 
turing workers. As a result, unit 
labour costs in manufacturing 
fell by an annual average of 0,1% 
between i960 and 1905. Prices 
helped too. After years of stabi¬ 
lity, manufacturing prices lifted 


1957 - 69*100 



* 1960 * 1991 * 1962 * 19 < 

• Estimates 

off in late 1964 and have been 
climbing ever since. Recently, 
in fact, prices appear to have 
been the major prop to profit 
margins. 


1967 

Will all this collapse, as Wall 
Street fears, now chat days of 
slower growth will soon arrive? 


KEY AMERICAN INDICATORS 


August, 1966 

Index 

Percentage change on 

1958*100 

One 

Thiw 

Twelve 



month ago 

months ago 

months ago 

Industrial production 

168-9 

-»-0-6 

+2-0 

+ 9-6 

Civilian employment 

116-2 

+0-4 

+1 -6 

+ 2 7 

Unemployment 

Menufecturing: 

64-8 

-1-0 2 

-0-1 

-10-4 

Productivity 

142-5 

-0-2 

+0-4 

+ 3-4 

Workvyeek 

106-4 

+0-5 

-0-5 

+ 0-6 

Weekly eaminge. 

Unfilled orders: 

134-3 

-0-3 

-0 8 

+ 4-4 

Durable goode 

166-4 

40-8 

+6-2 

+26 9 

Consumer prioee 

113-0 

+0-4 

+1-1 

+ 3 6 

MiNM ■ 

156-0 

+1 -6 

+6-8 

+ 9 7 


f 9 . 6 per ce/rr ib dipfiwiibef. 


§nd cpntumw pr/cM, Unfilhd ord9r$ and ntBt/ 8»f»s /n ye/</e fepii#. Wofkwtk is ths 
ajsp Workmk. Unsmplpymdi^is tdo/ig sUcMUsn wotkfs; ii was funning »t sn snnusl 


Quarterly figures. 


Certainly the wage productivity 
relationship is changing. Wages 
are on the way to increasing 
faster than anytime since 1961— 
3 5 % rise seems likely. Produc* 
tivity will not be increasing as 
much as heretofore; operating 
rates arc surely close to their 
peak. And the profits tax is 
likely to be increased, cutting 
after-tax profits by about 4%. 
But how about volume—and 
prices ? 

The administration’s goal Is to 
dampen real gnp grow^ to 4%. 
If Washington does not over* 
shoot, Industrial prcductiofi 
ought to grow at about the same 
rate. An^ prices are freer to 
move than for some dme, now 
that the guidelines don’t guide. 
None of this adds up to big pro¬ 
fit increases. (Indeed, profits are 
going to have a hard time hold¬ 
ing steady as tax increases pile 
op.) But neither does it indi¬ 
cate another 1956-57, the period 
haunting Wall Street. Real gnp 
grew by only 1% during 1956 
from the fourth quarter of 1955 
—and a recession came in the 
fall of 1957. These are far more 
unfavourable conditons than now 
appear likely in the year ahead. 
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For on-the-spot knowledge of local conditions in Trinidad or 
Tokyo, Munich or Montreal ~choose Scotiabank. For market 
information apannitig Nor^ and South ^Derica* the Cacibbean 
and the Far EasU the UX and Continental Europe—choose 
Scotiabank. With over 700 braoches to make youi overaeas 
business easier and n;iore profitable* chppse Scosiabank—an 
International Bank. 

THE BANK 
OF NOVA SCOTIA 



DEMAG En^needng 



TlmA HiwiMWd dMigiw* fiM 
and 'tdS M T Industrial 
for «v«ry eduntry in thioooiMs 

Com|>lalo Iron pn d i rtt N wa Hw . 
Blaat .f jw i Nfc a A H d dNwilfA 
(>)nlimiO<it .daoianfi fMt 
Rp^ mNa, iiiiiliiAy Flint, 
Nudesr power plant, 

Slaal buMng structures, 
Hydraulic engineering, 

Bridges, tanks end receivers. 
Compressors, mining equipment. 
Conveying plent, cranes, hoists, 
Contrectors’ plant, excavators, 
Pneumatic appliances. 

Plastics processing machines. 


0EMA9 Service 


/ 


You can contact the DEMAG 
In no less than 320 places 
ll^Jthe world - 

Imping 129 engineering offices 
f^'l2 foreign subsidiaries 
iii^ilomesUo.jnsAftifAfitijrina faciUUps. 


LONDON: 2^*26 W.jlbnoV rC4 • J 0. Hubt.eit»Aa« fiont General 
^ A gyW1 ‘H. fiMf tiWB ■■ Mai^aaai 4J ti WNf too 
PlacB. SWl • J 0. Evana- Manao»' '• IGLASnOW: b2 West Ni«ft Street, Cl 
J. W. MocLeltan - MaiH^rjet J DUBLIS: 25 Suftolk Street. I • L. B WaUnor 

-Mipepiir 

CenadB • Yoik • • llewelton • lo» Ame*#*! • Seirm • MunTch 

RottonlMl^'Thliyo • Buenos Aires ■ Jamaica • Puerto Rico • Dominican Repubt'C 
Trinidacf-ktBhamasoSNrbadoB' AniiguA^OTBnBda* Sl.iiiclB‘ lAS-VopiofttanSt 



kAMangeaeltschaft Duisburg Germany 
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Going to Lyons 
for the 

British Week? 

CZIst-SOth October) 


Make a note 
of this address: 



It could prov* useful to you, because it is 
the address of the Lyons branch of Barclays 
Bank (France) Limited. The Manager, 
Monsieur Q. Hugo, is very well accustomed 
to helping English visitors in ail kinds 
of financial matters: and during British Week 
the branch will elso be the base for two 
Barclays representatives from London — 

Mr. G. G. King from our Chief Foreign branch 
and Mr. H. B. Jackson, Manager of Barclays 
Export Finance Company Limited. To get in 
touch with any of them, ring Lyons 28.50.81; 
alternatively, make an appointment 
beforehand through any Barclays branch. 

Barclays Bank ^ 

Money Is our business ^in Frence too ^*5^ 
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Why the Franc 
Fell 


Suddenly, and surprisingly, the French 
franc has become Europe's problem 
currency. General de Gaulle has not 
run out of dollars. But French banks have 
been finding it attractive to switch into the 
fast buck 

W HEN the world's central bankers announced the latest 
extension of their safety net under sterling and the 
international monetary $;^stem on September 13th, the Banque 
de France stood ostentatiously aloof. Ever since. General 
de Gaulle has been sitting on his $54 billion gold hoard, 
watching his new franc take a nosedive. It was stiU off colour 
this week. Here would be the makings of a fine cautionary tale 
if the General had indeed been caught short of foreign 
exchange by bis insistence on hoarding gold (at an annual 
cost of over $300 million in interest forfeited, at present rates). 

The truth (alas ?) is more prosaic, though it does have 
some cautionary aspects, not least the attraction for French 
bankers of switching into a newly safe dollar. The General's 
decision to opt out of Nato has helped slow down the flow 
of foreign exchange into France. So has the heavy brake on 
foreign, mainly American, direct investment in French 
industry. To some extent the franc is now feeling a backlash 
as French banks and business firms unwind the extensive 
short positions they opened in sterling during the pound's 
July crisis and August doldrums. Finally, the ordinary 
Frenchman’s widespread distrust of other -people's money 
and travellers’ cheques has added its mite to the franc’s 
difficulties: foreign banks tend to accumulate the French bank 
notes that French tourists lug about Europe, and when these 
ate converted late in September they give the exchanges a 
concentrated j<dt big enough to be noticed. Yet all these 
special factors are marginal to the franc’s recent weakne^ 

To an inqiortant extent, the latest decline in its value simply 
minors the recovery of the two reserve currencies, sterling 
and the dollar since mid-September. It is fair to add that the 
Banque de France tends to let the spot exdiange rate of the 
franc, radier than its gold reserves, take the strain. It is also 
fair to say that it takes a far smaller volume of selling to 
push down the rate of the franc than it does to push down 
the rate of the pound and the dollar. Yet, when all that has 
been said, the fact remains that the franc has fallen far more 
sharply since mid-September than the other major continental 
curreimes, to which such reservations also apfrfy. 

One special factor in France last month was the huge pay* 
mcBt for crfl imports that has usually been made.in Septeinber 
in recent years: what this totalled this year is not known but 


WOULD INT6B6ST BATeS~(3-monti.« wturithrt 



one of several payments alone was for $30 million, which 
gives some suggestion of the total. Unlike these, France’s 
$70 million advance repayment on its United States loan, 
almost exactly corresponding to the September drop in the 
French reserves, came out of the reserves and did not move 
over the exchanges. Moreover, the French foreign exchange 
market believes—though no one can be sure—tlut the Bank 
of England may have drawn francs under its special credit 
with the Banque de France in August and converted some of 
these at the end of that month. 

A very important factor was a sharp drop in French money 
market rates at the beginning of September partly caused by a 
large debenture issue by the Credit Foncier which trans¬ 
ferred the proceeds, in the first instance, to the money 
market. French interest rates, already far below international 
rates on the domestic reflation of the past few years, slipped 
still further. Rather than lend in the domestic market at 
3'i per cent overnight, or at 5 jV per cent for three months, 
French banks and American bwk branches in France switched 
into Euro-dollars offering close to 7 per cent. It is this switch 
that may have been the biggest factor in the erosion (ff the 
franc over the past six weeks. To some extent it is a^- 
correcting, since dpmestic money market rates rise when funds 
are pulled out for lending abroad: by this week the Puis caU 
money rate was back at 5^ per cent and tht; tbref-inond» rate 
at abwt 5I per cent. 

So the worst may be over, thpu^^ -it is stiU early to be 
positive. The pull of intetaatioiuu invest rates remains. 
There is now a wide^ead feeling in the market that 
interest rat^ have finally to^d out—a theory supported by 
a new readiness to lend longer-term in die EuriMlollar market 
But the Bank tff Eiiftkad this:week made it sharply clear to 
the I/iadon discount market that, while it does not want rates 
to rise still further, it, does not want to see them fall signifi¬ 
cantly either ; and the recent joint venture into the Eurqpean 
capital market by Bsnk of America and the Banque de;F«is 
et djcs Pays-Bas has dearly been based on an assumption that 
CoMpetitioa lor-funds in Europe is likely to remain stiff. 

The oudook for internattonal rates, seems to be for a fltuten- 
ing out rathm dtsn an early, signifioant-fall; .and the ddnmgs 
are against a rise in French domestic rates at least until the 
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elections For the general assembly are but of the way, some 
time between December and March. If these assumptions 
{irove correct, then the franc could remain weak for up to 
several months, though it should be under less strain than it 
has been in a combination of special circumstances these past 
six weeks. 

The weakness of the French franc has provided a diversion 
in the exchanges and a certain amount of schadenfrettde for 
the many people who do not like General de Gaulle’s habit 
vi going it alone. But it has been caused by the workings of 
^ French money market rather than General de Gaulle’s 
wiODg>headedne8s about international co-operadon. The real 
problem auteocf remains sterling, as the weakest link in the 
international chain, de^ite the pound’s present strength. The 


really large deals among the forward hedging contracts opened 
on sterling during the long aids are being kept intact not 
unwotmd. At the present 2^ cents forward discount on (xie- 
year ste^ng this insurance of their assets costs large American 
companies and other investors in Britain a mae | per cent a 
year. They continue to think this small premium well worth 
while. That does not m^ that they any longer expect an 
early devaluation of staling, or even that they expect any 
devaluation at all as far as anyone can now reasonably see 
ahead. But they are aware that the central bank supports, how> 
eva large and firm, ate mot a final cure and given tli^t wide 
and lopger term lUKafiSinty, they wo^d like/to be oa 
safe side.' Qn this bjoada stage, me franc’s woes seem ider^ 
a sideshow.' 


S^ved by Siberia 

Russia^ record wheat crop is a relief to more people than the Russians 


S OME farmers may be disappomted, but mosit") western 
governments will give grateful thanks at die latest estimate 
from. Moscow diat Ru^’s total grain should exceed 
i6o million tons in 1966, or 40 million ttms mae than in 
1965. About hatf the total is likely to be wheat. Another bad 
harvest and fnrtha massive Soviet imports of wheat could 
have ted awkward coiteequences. World wheat prices, which 
are already close tb the u^r Hmh the International Wheat 
Agreement’s price range, would very likely have gone through 
the top.' The Umted States government would probably have 
fdt- oniged to do mae man it has already done-^very 
reliKtandy—to expmid American wheat aaeage, which it has 
spent so many years trying to reduce. The low-cost pro- 
oticers, Canaib, Australia and Argentina, would have been 
encouraged to. put still more effort into iiiaeasing their output, 
uhile seme of die pressure would have been off the high-cost 
producers—notabi^die Eurqiean common maika—to lower 
their prbtectiai. The new international wheat arrangements 
beii^ worited out gs part of the Kennedy round of tariff nego¬ 
tiations (the Americans say an essential part) could have b^ 
jecqiardised by the exporters* puriung fot h^a targa jmces 
than the loQg-tetm position justifies in die importers’ view. 
The stage oouM have been set for a liew accumuladon of 
^ant surf^uses sd soon as the Russians had a year of better 
weather, or ga 00 top of their chronic proUems in running 
agriculture unda communism. In short, the new-found 
equilibrium in world wheat markets would have been 
dmtroyed. 

It is stiU a preciffious equilibrium. One big trouble is that 
wheat Mocks have now become the only reserve against 
fliKtuations, not only in wheat, but also in tKe: the 30 million 
of wheat now in store in westm ^e^tiies are all that 
fOfbaina to deal with the ops and downs» id a iabrld wheat 
drop of around 250 mitUon tons and i rice crop tff aboot die 
tAae ite forming the staple diet of ttibfe than 

fudf dib WMid’ii huabkants. 

'P<bdbetia!i is so widely spread afcfoss the globe, 
amih uid abddb libit bad oom in one area an uemOy ^et 
by good cfOpf'dMMbetc. The maja rice coonmci- are 
nouftod in dse'Htf with a.dangcroue concentration in 
Seam>B8St Aria of dae’emiitriM widi exportaUe snrplases in 
aonari tiaoea. Qna lif a«se li Vinitam, which the dirioca> 
tioa dl'irar ^ nM^''totb a attiibw Jmpoirta. China, which 
I eaUe dqpMter<iOf rice lidMr brie ttdee, has new been 
Phuy laiiaatnounts fiom the wcri. 

raas oftte world where sriMat'and rice mriie up the 



biggest part of the dia happen also to be those with the 
fastest-growing population, the slowest growth in produc- ’ 
tivity, the greatest exposure to crop fluctuations—and the 
least capacity to do anything about it. Not only is the climate 
of Russia, China and India less suitable by nature for wheat 
cultivarion than western Europe, north America, Australia Mid 
Argentina. The monsoon lands are even at a disadvantage in 
growing rice. The highest rice yields, five or six times India’s, 
can be obtained by irrigation in Mediterranean climates (Italy, 
CMifornia) where the &es are sunny most of the year. 

Low productivity and high crop fluctuation can be fought 
in three ways. Water control and irrigation prevent the 
extremes of flood and drought; fertilisers improve growth 
when the weatha is unfavourable; large-scale mechanised 
farming makes it easia to beat the weather at harvest time 
and get the crop stfely m. Each is enormously expensive for 
underdeveloped countries, and even for Russia: Mr Ko^in 
plans to raise the amount of investment in agriculture nom 
I9<4’8 10 billion rouUes to an avaage of 14 billion roubles 
during the 1966-70 {flan period—equal to nearly half the total 
fa in&strial investment—^in an attempt to get Soviet agricul¬ 
ture finally off the ground. It is arguable (see The Economtt, 
Decemba 4, 1965), riiat if the Russians really carry through 
an investment effot 00 this scale, they will put their indus¬ 
trial growth in pawn fa a decade. Yet it does not seem 
as if sizeable gains in yields can be obtained in these areas 
in any aher way. Input-output studies of the United States 
economy have shown that American agriculture uses more 
capital ^luding transport, irrigation, etc.) pa unit of out¬ 
put than any aher hidustry. '’The gap in farm productivity 
betweai the devriopod'and the underdeveloped worid is such 
that ’thebe is a vast potential, some day, fa an enormous 
Onet^-for-aH increase m Uie latter’s crops,; but hr may ctoie 
only afta atormotis teyestmeiu effort > ofwi kind that cannot 
be undertaken pieccmdal w by brawn ah»e. 

'This is the devetoiiiiig oountriee’ own problem, bu it 
rebottads on the wastam wheat growets. The United States 
is India to mobi^ such train roserves as it has in the 
richa Mites rathilr duni look la fatba heavy American 
aid shljMscntai Partly, dril aesults from the new American 
pebey of cutting dumt ooocmaional exports for briance of 
payments teatoas. ' Partly it iS because the Amoican wheat 
stockpile is uncomfettriify lBw. Canada’s bumpa harvest will 
hrip to enshion Notth American stocks in the you ahead'^he 
UnlKdStates hatvest was onfy fair). India looks like having a 
good rice crop afta a favbumble monsooi. But die grata 
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market is Ukdy to temain fairly tigju:. China has been hit 
by drou^t, so Chinese purchases won’t be falling off. 

There are two major uncertainties about predicting what 
might bap^ a year from now. One is how mudi of the 
extra i6 n^on acres releawd for triieat in the United States 
wiU in fact be sown to wheat Tlie rise in milk prices and 
the continuing demand for coarse grains (mainly for cattle- 
food) give the farmer attractive alternatives. The other ques¬ 
tion marie is over the next Russian crop. Year-to-year changes 
have been very big in the past (see page 239). Stocks must 
have been very low before this harvest (bread was rationed, 
if mildly, as teoenriy as 1964, and last year the Russians had 
to inqi^ 9 million tons of vriwat). Mr Koqrgin cannot 


diange die basic weaknesses of Soviet agtieultute overnight 
—nor its vulnerability tb^lhe weather. ' 

But sriieat surpluses' are expensive. Of the 49 parto to 
the International Vl^ieat Agreement, only Canada, Australia 
and Argentina can sdl more or less unsubsidised wheat on 
the free maricet. Other governments arc not over-inclined to 
{dant for die worst, in Russia or elseiriiete, with the risk of 
accumulating new surpluses that make embarrassing demands 
on storage if die worst does not happen. if< a new iater- 
nmional wheat arrangement emerges from the Kennedy round, 
it n^ provide a basis for sharing the cost ofistod^iim a 
minimum reserve against emergendesv So hd, .die Unked 
States has carried toe can almost singjb-handod. 


Houses in the Squeeze 

The squeeze could have one good effect; by shaking many inefficient 
small firms out of the building industry, it may already be speeding the day 
when good, factory-built homes are brought within reach of private buyers 


I T is not easy to put a finger on the exact spot where the 
squeeze is pinching the building industry most. Current 
excessive stocks of 700 million unsold bricks—500 million 
more than a year ago—do not tell the whole story. Brick 
makers are having difficulty competing with cement and other 
newer construction mefoods, and are not typical of the build¬ 
ing industry as a whole. More new houses have been started 
so far during the second half of this year than during the 
same period a year ago, and it looks very much as if the total 
built during 1966 wifi match last year^ 382,ooor-give or take 
10,000 hmnes. While tiiis is some way short of the 500^000 
houses a year, which (see the National nan) the country a^s 
to avoid continuing bousing shortages, and even of the govern¬ 
ment’s own previous promise of 400,000 houses this year, 
the rate of construction does not indicam the kind of squeeze 
the builders themselves are oon^daining about 
The National Federation of Building Trades Employers 
says that the number of coiaqileted but unsold private houses 
is rising foom dm 24,000 quoted by Mr Crossman on August 
ajod, and that the number of private houses under construction 
apd approaching completion is beginning to foil. Though the 
lyiinistiy of Pablk Building and Works sttqiped keeping count 
of the naing number, of bvdcruptcies in the building industry 
aftor the flM quarng of tho year, the stories and rumours of 
mom and more smstfi. buflders having to^Outqf business ate 
flying.around the insbstiy thick and fanf^.* ^di credit short 
or sunply unavailiMb to complete cutrept ctmtracts, both 
«^ n and medium iilipd builders are bay|i|[:fo seU off precious 
pprixls.of land in oeid^ to raise die cash'lgi.etay.iB bminess— 
ii' ia thd^^y readBi realisable asset. JKqich is die moment 
-^ig'biiiajling and contra' 


s^ne.df \ 

tlii smbdBeoTbori 

i^dlK^Wi , 
shiall buSdere dahnet t 


;gtoaps have been 


; groups diat areihait placed to weather 
' some ot the coitiMtijes building on a 
( up these par^Ht of land diat the 
urd to keep^ .fam are all set to grab 
whatever else they cum. Yet squeeze and freezes have bit 
small buOders before:, and dtey have juntj^ right bock again 

The (Meieritm this time is that, 
gets moving the small builder 
It animar.Bto ai^thing with 
in ; namely, die 

and prombtld 
up his land. 


once the pressure 
when the.ept«iomy 



assembled quickly on site) are more than the ultimate answer 
to any government’s housing prayer; they axe already giving 
the nearly Edwardian buildr^ industry a much-needed boost 
towards efficiency. So far thqy have gained oq nKU’e, than a 
toe-hold in the private sector m the. honsfaig beijmbse 

they have been more expensive'' thkh friditioiial^ buflt brick 
homes unless ordered in numbers beyond die scope of any 
private developer. On private plots, they have ^ten had to 
be heavily and horribly disguised as ormnary homes to get 
round local opposition to anything resembling *' something the 
council built” But some of the big buBdblg g^ps have 
latched on to the fact that they can put up competitive faitoiy- 
built homes on private plots (which they are now buying) 
once they have got reasonable orders foom any Of the 35 low 
bousing authority consortia pushed togedier by the govern¬ 
ment for the express purpose of exploiting ^tory bousing 
techniques. Until now, even the new consortia have not 
rushed at the new techniques, because all too often the factor 
home has still proved more expensive than a traditionally built 
one. Some have been willing to pay the premium nonetheless, 
for the sake of greater speeds. But now tiaditionri building 
costs are rising, vdiile factory-built housing costs ore. either 
remaitung steady or actually falling. And some local housing 
authorities are beginning to realise what the general publk 
has ^t to learn: that in attempting to compare the price of 
traditional brick homes with factory built houses, they are 
simply not cmi^iaring like with like. Bluntly, ihe factory 
built house is better value. The National BuuiSqg Agriicy 
Aj^raual Certificate, which only came into force early ^ 
year and is imw required for all facti^ built homes sold to 
ux:al housing audiorities, demands higbtthwing standards; 
more space par person, better heating, idom^g and finish, 
and better maintenance potential than have been available to 
local housing authorities in the .past. So it is now only a 
matter of time before more and more local audiorities sponsor 
the factoiy-buflt home. But private-enterprise bouses ate 
another matter. ' Here the attitude of the building societies 
is crucial. 

That ate'only just now beginm'ng to give a tridde of mort¬ 
gage for factoiv built homes. With fim^ fully absorbed by 
tradition^Uk. bnpt homes which the societies can be certiin 
vtiU value, their slowness to accept factory built 

veiwiis m^imi'pB not surprising—-particulady when some 
<ff -die worst examples look singulely like die slums of to- 
i>ow that the Nationu Building Agency..is 
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appraising factory built homes for 6o-year government loans 
to authorities, the building societies can hardly object 
to giving loans on similar homes for their normal 25-30 year 
period. Unfortunately that doesn’t cure the current mortgage 
famine, or the professional bias against the new type of house. 
The iatest signs suggest, however, that this famine—bitter 
though it is—is not going, to prevent the really big building 
groups from selling factory built homes on private plots. 

One large midlands group has just started its own financing 
scbeme u^cr which it imdertakes to sell a customer’s old 
house before^ he moves into a factory-built replacement; it is 
also making limited mortgages available. This is a trend 
liable to be copied ^ other large building groups, which 
could make it very difficult for the small and medium sized 
builder to compete in future. The big companies are also 
beginning to advertise on a a national scale. Their next step 
will be the housing catalogue from which young married 
couples select a factory-built home and pick which kitchen 
and bathroom ranges they want with it. The catalogue system 
has existed in North America for the last five years ; five years 
from now it should be common practice here. But factory- 
built homes would sell even better if builders brought their 
prices down faster than they are doing. 

Until now, many factory-home builders have successfully 


persuaded both local authorities and the Ministry of Housing 
of the myth thatit is more expensive to buUd quickly than 
slowly.” I'his is based on the argument that plant and equip¬ 
ment needed for factory-built homes must be written off 
within the two- or three-year period of a short-term bank loan, 
on which high interest rates arc payable ; and that this must 
be reflected in the price of the house. This myth has enabled 
many builders, with 00 more than a plan of a factory-built 
home behind them, to get local authority orders financed 
entirely by loans. With the onset of the buyer’s market, this 
sort of costing may disappear. The cost of plant and other 
overloads can quite ea^y be spread across a number of 
building projects—as well as over other civil engineering and 
contracting. If factory-home builders want to convince the 
government and the public that they alone arc technically 
capable of building the 500,000 homes a year the country 
needs, as they privately say, they arc, they wiH have to re¬ 
think their pricing poUcies. Given that local authority 
consortia are getting big enough to order a thousand or more 
houses at a time, the same home put up on private plots in the 
£yooo range in South-East England for even £3-4,000 in the 
Midlands) ought to sell for £300 less than its traditionally 
built equivalent. At present, it doesn't. But wc may now be 
seeing an advance to the day when it will. 
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Bahamas: 
Trouble in 
Paradise 


There is nothing new in allegations of ques¬ 
tionable gambling links on Grand Bahama 
Island l^tween American gangsters and 
some local politicians. But when the Wall 
Street Journal^ that most meticulous and 
painstaking of American newspapers (which 
suddenly became peculiarly difficult to 
obtain in the Bahamas) decides to spell out 
those allegadons at length and in great 
detail, the time has come to ask what Britain 
is going to do about it. The Wall Street 
Journal refers to newly discovered secret 
documents ” that provide insight into how 
gambling came to Grand Bahama ... and 
tell a ^ood deal about the ethical climate 
prevailuiff in the Bahsunas.’* It hnks the 
nggaea of four members of the Bahamas 
government and several local politicians with 
those of a number of known American 
gangsters, and it quotes from several alleged 
letters and contracts. 

The Wall Street JournaVs allegations 
(denied by the princi^ persons involved, 
whom the newsj^per interviewed) are: 

# That members df the Bahamas execu- 
which approved the grafting of a 
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that Meyer Lansky, a Florida gangster, 
“ controls or gets a piece of the profits of *’ 
the Lucayan Beach casino on Grand 
Bahama. 

# That two of Lansky’s known associates, 
since asked to leave the island, used to 
sui^^rvise the counting of the casino’s 
takings each night. 

# That American officials believe some 
of the casino’s profits ’’are being used 
to finance the activities of African 
hoodlums.” 

# That a United States public relations 
firm under contract to the Bahamas ministry 
of tourism paid $50,000 for the rights to a 
manuscript, The Ugly Bahamians,” in 
order to suppress it. 

These are serious allegations to be made 
about a British colony. What is the 
Commonwealth Office in London doing to 
answer them ? Nothing, as far as one can 
see. Moreover, at least one Bahamas 
opposition politician seemed to think he 
could get a more sympathetic hearing in 
New York than in Whitehall, for it was to 
the United Nations that Mr Lynden 
Pindling took his complaint last year that 
” ministers in the Bahamas government are 
allowed to award themselves contracts and 
they do unlimited business with the govern¬ 
ment they themselves control.” This year, 
he went to the UN again to complain that 
the people of the Bahamas are being '' sold 
out to gangsterism.” 

Does the British Government care about 
this ? There has not be«n a single question 
asked about it in the House of Commons 
for at least two years (and, we cannot be 
quite sure, perhaps none even before that), 
although ugly rumours about corruption and 
press censorship can be picked up by even 
casual visitors. 

Unfortunately, British powers even of 
inquiry seem limited. The Bahamas con¬ 
stitution gives the ItKal government full 
powers over everything except defence, 
external affairs and internal security. But 
the governor does have the power to order 
the casino to stop employing, or to 
repatriate, any person against whom he 
lodges a written objection. This power does 
seem to have been used to boot two minor 
American gangsters from the island, but 
they were mere underlings. Is there any¬ 
thing the British government could do, even 
behind the scenes, to get a visibly respect¬ 
able inquiry ? Would some MP care to 
ask ? Or is Mr Wilson too fearful of a 
Bahamas UDI ? 


Venezuelan oil 


New taxes 


That they have at last agreed on a new 
tasis for taxes with the Venezuelan govern¬ 
ment must be a relief to the oil companies 
there-^ven if it cannot give them any 
other pleasure. But a long period of un¬ 
certainty is'^over; for the Venezuelan 
government hes r^rved the right smee 
]t958 to cape bigek and te-calcidate taxes on 
ahy.deaLa&ke then,, keepmg die companies 


^ hot bricks. The most important change 
is in the basis on which tax is calculated. 
Instead of worUng from realised prices— 
which resulted in fluctuating revenues for 
the government—“tax reference” prices 
are being laid down which will apply for 
the next five years. The principle is the 
same as in the Middle East countries, where 
somewhat unrealistic posted prices are 
used. This will yield, with other measures, 
6-7 cents a barrel more than the present 90 
cents average take—on last years produc¬ 
tion of 3,400,000 barrels a day. say, $8o 
million, ^ck taxes—running trom 1958 
—have also been agreed and will yield 
$150 million. The settlement covers future 
tax claims since it includes the years 1961- 
66. Lastly, and most fruitfully for the 
government, income tax rates have been 
revised—upwards. The standard rate has 
gone up from 47^ per cent to 52 per cent. 
The new tax rate—a general increase—is 
expected to yield, according to the Minister 
of Mines and Hydrocarbons, Mr Perez 
Guerrero, $195 million a year altogether 
for the next five years. 

The Venezuelan government—perhaps 
the most sophisticated that any oil company 
has to deal with—^took a lot of trouble over 
the agreement, balancing its own advantage 
against the clear need to maintain some sort 
of incentive for the companies to continue 
producing. Equally clearly, higher taxes 
have weakened this incentive, but the com¬ 
panies are in no position to pull out: 
Shell alone, which produced 920,000 
barrels a day last year, has Si,062 million 
invested in Venezuela. But no company can 
be much cheered by the prospects of selling 
an expensive crude with even more taxes 
on its back. Venezuelan crude has already 
lost large parts of the Brazilian market to 
heavily-discounted Middle East crude ; if it 
weren’t for a combination of American pro¬ 
tectionism and its Good Neighbour Policy 
it would have a battle even in its natural 
market, the east coast of America. 

But, under whatever conditions, the com¬ 
panies are committed to producing what 
they can from their existing investments. 
Whether they can be induced to invest more 
in the search for and development of further 
reserves is more doubtful. The govern¬ 
ment has not granted new concessions since 
1958/57 when “ no concessions ” became 
a winning political slogan. Existing ones 
run out in 1983 and, at the worst, the pomr 
panies might be tempted to let their 
interests run down towards that date. 


A^erian oil 


Needling the majors 


Paris 

Events in the Algerian oil and gas fields 
follow each other thick and fast. This week 
the .Al^rian government endowed its own 
marketing and distribution company, Sona- 
trach, with shares in production companies 
that tie up its own supplies. Last the 
first open signs appeared that the tripartite 
disagreements between the. Algerians, the 


French state oil company, ERAP^ and the 
majors in Algeria—^Mobil, Philips, El Paso 
and Shell—could flare into a major oil 
world row. 

The Franco-Algcrian agreement of July 
29,1965, provided that the Algerian govern¬ 
ment would at last the nine conces¬ 
sions for which petitions have long been 
made in vain. But, so far, only two of the 
nine concessions have actually bm granted, 
each to an ERAP controlled company. The 
other seven concessions requested by non- 
French consortia now seem to depend, on 
the oil companies agreeing to opeiadog 
conditions which they do not like at all. 

In negotiation with the foreign—npn- 
French—companies, the Algerian goverii* 
ment has made it clear that it wishes to put 
tighter conditions on Aem—^by way of 
arbitration procedui^e and taxation—than 
those applied to French companies under. 
the July, 1965 agreement. Algeria justifies 
French “privilege,” or, in other wordsi. 
better tax treatment than in the OPEC 
countries, on grounds of oflBdal French aid 
granted to Algeria. 

Revolutionary Court 

The Franco-Algerian agreement p^videa 
that French companies at odds with die 
Algerian government will, in die last resoit, 
be able to bring their disputes before a coun, 
of arbitration of guaianteed impartiality^ 
composed of three members, one appointed 
by the French, another by the ^gcrians, 
and the third (who wiU preside) by agree- 
. ment between the two, or, failing agreement, 
by the president of the Iniemational Coun 
Of Justice at The Hague. The Algerians 
are refusing similar treatment to the foreign 
companies. The French procedure was in¬ 
stituted after , independence, to replace the 
colonial state of affairs in which disputes' 
between the concessionary power (France) 
and the concession holder were decided by 
the French cabinet. The Algerians now 
argue that foreign companies should recog¬ 
nise the Algiers Supreme Court as the 
French cabinet’s successor. The companies 
are not convinced that the court’s descrip¬ 
tion in the Algerian constitution, as being 
“in the service of the revolution” offers 
sufficient guarantee of objeedvity. . 

During the summer, the Amer^an com¬ 
pany El Paso, which already has very large 
interests in an enormous d^iosit et natural 
gas in the Sahara (Rhourde Nouss), 
reckoned that it would be able to restart 
negociadons for a concession; and certainly 
thought that the Algerians would grant 11 
the Rhourde Chouff-Rhourde Adra conces¬ 
sion which came to it (in association with 
ERAP) under the July, 1965 agreement. 
But at the last minute the Algerians repeated 
their sine qua non of a separate agreement, 
and recognition of the authority of the 
supreme court. El Paso had b^n hoping 
for favoured treatment because it was pre- 
f^red to invest large sums in a new lioucfac- 
don plant for natural gat. Now, ERAP has 
seemingly stabbed El Pkso in the bock: 
it has signed the Kboarde Chouff and 
Rhourde Adci concession contract 
separately with Algeria. ERAP says that 
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th» does not with k> Ameri- 

can sssociate, inrij^iM pntawgMhly that k 
Ipa mads le^msdoof i$out.some aspects of 
its contract with the iUgerian govexament. 
Nevcrtfaeka^ £RAP has yielded to pressare 
fnian die Alpe^aiuii who oousider that hav¬ 
ing oblauMd Ac French stature, they 
h»re inpaoved Aek hargauting position 

wiAOlw 

Brinco in bMsiness 

What Mr Lesage (wiA Mr Livesque 
breatfauw down bb itedc) tras never able to 
do, Air Danid Xdgitoti, Quebec^s new pre¬ 
mier, has maiUtg^. qnite soon after his 
dectiohl He m < pot togeAer a tfeal 
between Qoeb^ Ityito and Ae BridA 
Nemoondbnd' Cotpbisdon (Brinco) so 
tha^ tt inte hA a start can be made on 
the' ^oitilious CSnnchS Phils projea in 
Labrador. Poor Brhico has been under the 
Quebec polidcal harrow for so long that it 
had almost lost its chance of getting the 
psoinct, gefog. . -It^ wss ansAcma. to Ai^ 
'^makref enea^nDM” nfnBSets and civil 
servants of Mr Lesage’s regime, lliey had 
haggled mdleasfy' «a prices at Ae Quebec- 
LmnKler border, and cnsM not bridge the 
gap between 2.7 mSls. and 2.2 m^ a nnit. 
BAko had got sreB tk wiA a contract for 
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ATLANTIC OCEAN- 


2 minion horsepower a year to Consolidated 
Edison but tune had virtuaHy run out 
because o£ competition from atomic power^ 
and in any case a costly submarine line 
across the straits of Belle Isle was invotved, 
for Quebec would provide no transit. 

Now Quebec has entered into a commit¬ 
ment to purchase all surplus power froed 
the development for 40 years. How this is 
to be spelled out in terms of prices and 
quantities has still to be fixed. The fkst 
stage may be for six million bp, with ulti¬ 
mate possibilities of 9 or 10 million. To 
add further complication, Quebec is in an 


afguinent with Newfoondhad about die 
froatkr between Quebec and Labeador, 
wluch Briflcpy CoaEd and the rest have 
wisely left to the two premiers, with ihe 
rcdonbtable Mr ^*}oey** Smallwood pio- 
teetk^ Newfoundlimd’s interests. 

Brinco will now have a formidable dnanc* 
ing problem on its hands. It may weB 
have to find Caii$7oo rndfion foe die 
while Quebec Hydro will need. $300 millioa 
for ccaosmiaBion lkiie& Rio Tiato Zinc* 
direedy has 10 per cent of Brinco^ md ia« 
diceedy through Rio Algom, has 5 pet oant 
of Hamilton Falls Power (same fallsp 
different name), in which Brinco bos jo per 
cent, Quebec, 20 per cent, and Newtoura- 
land, 5 per cent. The big interests in 
Brjinoo comprise Anglo American, Hn^h 
EliKtric, Bovmters and RothschiUs. There 
was some fair excitement in Brinco shares 
on the Montreal market at the end of last 
week, but at $5! they suggest litde to go 
for during the next few years. 

Piniand^s bm^et 

- ^ .— - — 

Dilemma 

unresolved 


The budget presented to the Finnish Parlia¬ 
ment by Mr Mauno Loivisto, the Minister 
of Finance, this week contains no-bold or 


Zambian cecd 

Commitment to error 


On any loog term view for southern 
Africa, except imtansigent white sover¬ 
eignty in Rhodesia, Zambia seems to be 
forcing itself into some very expensive 
economic errors. The biggest is the essay 
—-Inspired by die events at the turn of the 
year when Rhodesia impoecd ifs£5 foyrity 
on Vankie cool and then ettmbed dowo-- 
into self sufficieoey id axd foe the copper 
bcic. The siniple laGi.is that for mediaiii- 
cenn polidcal moibws, Zambia is pour^ 
money into mining^ Im-grade, expensive 
coal, when a short distance over the border 
there is a high-grade, exploited and cheap 
reserve. The suppfy is impeded at present 
by Rhodesia’s onc-mr-one rule in mfiway 
trucks, but Zambia’s chief motive is the 
poUtkal capical tfaut can be fnade from 
mdependenev^ne day-^f Vankie. 

The * contingency field at Nkandabwe 
came into production in June 1966. The 
ooal^is proving to be of poor quidity with 
Ugh adv content el 24 per cent and law 
Mlorifie value of io,$oo BTU/lb. It is 
wodoed by^wpencast methods despite a 
steep dtp osctaikig 19A degrees, which 
means that the thickness of the overbur¬ 
den to be mnaoved qidcklv assumes uneco¬ 
nomic pcoportton^ , Workable reserves are 
limited to about 4 itullion tons and annual 
capacity is hkely to be about 300^)00 tons, 
a quaner of Zambia’s ctriiCDt conriiinp- 
tkm. Mining dM Bt ol des and'the need to 
tffdhilha coal 1iy ^>ad toaM RdHr^Saean 
the Zaabbexl.escacpqpnt ao die 
OMdw the estiamied priteofme 


coal at the Copperbelt 90 shiffifigs per ton, 
consjderably more than the better quality 
Wankie coal at 53 shillings. 

Slankodobo, aotith-weat of Nkandabwe, 
was discovert in May. Reserves are 
large (40-50 million UMts) and quality is 
be^r than at Nkandabwe, with ash conr . 
tern at 19 per cent and calorific value of.; 
11,500 BTU/Ib. Although the angle of,, 
dip is very low, deep mining will be neces- " 
sary. Siankodobo is even leto accessible 
than Nkandabwe. The direct access road 
from CSKMna on the line of nil is negod- 
able only by four-wheel drive vemte 
even in the dry seaaott, la the wet scaaon, 
wben forty Incbct of mill fall in six 
aaonths, the 3,000 Uet climh up the 
2!ambezi escarpment becomes impossible. ' 
The valley floor road to Nkandabwe is 
thiny-four miles long making a haul to 
rail tliat way of about eighty miles. An 
idea perhaps more feasible hi the long . 
sem is fur sn STiisI rope w a y to ncwurialc. 
the diAcplt escarptnem country with pos- ^ 
siHyanAsptvfnMnChoida todiei^taiu ; 
edge. Whoever the solution, the cqst will ^ 
be enormous and the present estimate of 
65 shillings per ton at the Copperbelt 
seems optimistic. 

Hie commercial irrelevance of both 
Zambia’s pits is shown up the 
for Wankw, with re s erves of 600 imflon 
IDRS of bem quality coal, an adi contcHl • 
of only to per ecai and cakwifle suhte di 
x|,5do BTu/lb, psodoeifig at Ider cost# \ 
W!ith csceas capa^ evpn btfore VDh A 


However, Mr Kenneth Kaunda has duly 
hewn his piece of Nkandabwe coal, and 
ministers descend approvingly on the 
londy geologists’ camp at Siankodobo. 
EooDonucally, as well as politically, the 
rationale is Aat Zambia is turning its back 
on the. south and facing hopefully towards 
Tanzania. But the change wtfl cost 
Zambia dear and will be difficult la 
reverse. It h doing liule, for instance, lo 
improve rdttions between Zambiifi. 
leaders and the African suiionalsri leaders 
in Rhodesia which are already sciaiiied. 
One of the more desperate goqd reasons 
for an early settlement.in Rhodesia is to 
save Zambia from the economic conse¬ 
quences of its political courage. 
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Circle^ the dates — 
come see, come buy 


For detailed informi^lort, wrHe: V 

Tokyo international Trade Fair Commission 

C.P.O. Box 1201, Tokyo, Japan 


Bigger, twtter than ever 

The Sixth Tokyo NIr In 1905 Included 
displeyii from 31 countries and about 
2,^/exhibitors. It attracted more 
than 9,000 buyers and sales contracts 
concluded totalled a record US$^ 
_ - _ miltlom _ 

Visitor's Cards 

Applications acceptad at any Japanese 
embassy, legation or consular offlcei 
or directly by the tiTF C^mlssion. 
Card entitles you to: visb obtainjable 
free of charge at a Japanese embii|ny, 
legation or consuiatei badge for free 
admission to Faitv free copy of offfolal 
catalogue, free passes for Tokyo /nbt- 
ropolitan streetcars and buses and to 
parks, zoos, gardens, ‘ 

The fuur desiyns eccompanyins the tent above am tiaditional Japanese family crests. 


1300 

WAYS 
INTO THE 

CANADIAN 

MARKET 


T here are 1300 branches of the Canadian Imperial Bank 
of Commerce strategically located coast-to-coast across 
Canada. If you plan to trade in the Canadian market the on-the- 
spot knowledge of these 1300 offices can be invaluable. So 
before you finalise your plans, talk to us—our expert information 
can save you time and trouble, and help to ensure that your new 
venture gets off to a good start. 

To keep you up^to-date oi> the Canadian business scene, ask us 
to send you our Monthly Commercial Letter. Ask also for our 
booklet *'Doing Business in Canada"—which gives you the vital 
facts you must know if you plan to expand In this growing 
market. Both will be sent with our compliments. 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE 

Inforiunufvtl in CauuUu n nU Umii^ J ludnUiy 


2.Lombord Streot, E.C.3 Afanaper.'J. 5. Rodgerson 

48 Bprkoley Square, W.1 Manager: R. B.Wkme 


HEAD OFUCE: ToiqbtoiCqWria ; i 
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SERIES OF CO MR U T E R 0 


(f yooV* got a smatl or a ffladlum sized business... and you're expectina it to grow. you. 
had better get to know about these remarkabie rtaw UNIVAC computers 
Taka the UNIVAC 8200. the smallest In the new series. This is a true computer. It has a 
iarge, high speed plated wire memory and cohms complete with software support You 
can have a small configuration for the same price as a conventional punched card Instal* 
iadon-^t it operates B-8 times faster... and the priee~£17,000. 

You can then, as your business grows, add stage by stage In tow-cost modular steptHi 
until you have the UNIVAC 9300. 

This is a powerful magnetic tape system, lneoiporstlna.flrom 2*16 tape units and has 
fscHItfes to double the basic read/write speed of 34.160 characters or 68,320 diglls a 
second. Iht UNIVAC 8300 comes completa with Software support including tape 
assemfder. sor^inerge, report program generator, Fortran IV and Cobol... The gosf 
£32ii800 lor a card system, £5IU)00 for a magnetie tape system. 

Introduced In June of this year, the UNIVAC 8000 series has airsedy been acdeimed M. 
the comptote answer to oompHterizadon in the smaller businsss... our ordir books con- 
inn tHaaociaffialion.' 

UNIVAC |NVPLy,EP IN mU 

RsminotwyfWMKlittf.,AlNnfrigH^ 


mt/moem/mm/m 

PMlicl-wrra metnofy 
UNIVAC 8b00 Siriti oompufm iitWM • 
plolBd-w|r» iiMfnolys bwletNy a thin fNm 
elaetropfaited on an oxiremtiy fin« wire. 
Adventagee—hf 9 h speed end lower ooelp 
operates in the nondestructive readout 
mode# ft 

Oonetru dd on -e i mplee r e ied vely intiyenelVA 
Inherently retieble. 

MonpHtMo Ifitegreted oireuitry 
Cy m ep we of semiconductor dHfuflon, com* 
DicifPl. feye9 «ne. fpown on imaM silicon 
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imaginative strokes. It is a straightforward 
ittefiipt to eliminate .the 'government’s 
deficit—800 million Fiztnisfa Marks, 10 per 
cent of lasr^year^s government exp^ditucC 
^by raising money in the dbvious places* 
Th< most '^bvious place of SU is itit ricb» 
and no miUidh Marks ake elected from 
in average percent increase in income 
tax on higher Incotiies. PropefQr taxes, 
stamp duto and' unean^ incoibe^^uxes 
are ;alao< increased. Insuinutcp copipinim» 
to have got off J%hdy up to noo^ 
are ^idcing.up the only acir tMt—a Muv6> 
^Jii per cent « preuaiytn iooom^ 

the more regressive uxes: 1 per cent .on 
purchase tax is expected to yield 160 
million Macks health iniuoMioe payments 
Ire to go up 25 per cent; the interest on 
govemment*sponsored house loan schmnes 
goes up ^ per cent, to a still-low 4} per 
cent; raSway, post, mafl and telephone 
charges are to be increased. Altc»e^r, 
these measures are expected to ylcM 771 
million Marks. The government is also 
Issuing 550 million Marks of high interest 
bonds internally. 

It is banking on the agreement with the 
unions, signed at the beginning of the year, 
to prevent the incrwscs—and the increased 
prices they must inevitably lead to—pro¬ 
ducing a new round of wage demands. That 
and the clear evidence of its high socialist 
intent in making a fairly stiff tax system 
even more progressive, tigclits it has little 
alternative. For Finland, flanked by the 
socialist Soviets on one side and the welfare 
paradise of Sweden on the other, long ago 
recognised the need to provide some 


counter-attractions to keep workers at home 
and oommuflism at bay^^ As it is, 1^,000 
Finns, many of them highly skilled, work 
in Sweden. It is committed to a hi^ level’ 
of social welfare expenditdre-^pnMu'dng, 
among other things, some of the best- 
designed comiBunities in the world-^-vdiich' 
k reduces only kt a considerable political 
risk. 

What is disappointbig about the biuret 
is the lack of,apy m<^e jMiuvc measures; 
to help the coMOtty’s persistent balance of. 
payments deficit The ^nk of Pinlind' 
ots been pressiag for some forms of export' 
incentive appahmy without success : wtfa 
it and me govetnment were agreed duit 
there shoidd be no direct ^poit control 
(perhaps because of the exmpie offered by: 
the British fattpdrt {surcharge)—the onlyi 
controls are through existing indirect taxes, 
eg on imported motorcars. Up to diis' 
year, the problem has been less serious; 
Finland is structurally a net importer* of 
capital and has been borrowing heavily in 
international money markets, now chat 
American companies are blotting up Euro¬ 
pean capital at a rate, forced outwards by 
President Johnson’s capital restrictions, the 
prospects for the next two years are pretty 
miserable. Other forms of belt-tightening 
were freely expected, but have not 
materialised. It may be rhat the govern¬ 
ment feels it can continue to raise the 
capital it badly needs for industrial diversi¬ 
fication from banks and incemational 
agency. If to it will be at a high price, 
fm Finland’s massive overseas borrowing 
operations of two years ago would not be 
possible now. 


Flag discrimmtum 

Everyone's doing h 


'The president of Ship¬ 

owners Associadoo has criddtea tM Brifiih 
Government’s ^fedfn^’ tp apply 
per cent investnkht IdlpwMfts to Bn^ 
shipping; compaaiM pkif M wi^ 

Ora^ng that .flag dbethpraebO |a.s|m ^ 
nie8t‘ fmpottant 

shipping, be si^ .riscahdy .wm Ja i 
daiMtt of dc^elopitig 
Brihth eumple ik a ^ur dnd iiTdl^selw 
sU)^pordtii oelr own 'fle6u. If & |lct' 
dcvelt^ng nadotia deed eicuses, 
have to M 'as far sis the obnpleir.'iiig strain 
tures' of the tn<B{d<>i>fl. shipping -iwdnpfc 
|apan ^ the WeStorn Eoropejm ntitid^ 
coiifltri^ npugh nwhy of th^ 
give tii iii^tlves' to export Ihdustned 
generally, including shipping, or have ship¬ 
building subsidies whin can also be tooked 
upon as creating ** flag discrimina.non ** of 
a kind, the most open example Of dis¬ 
crimination for any new shipowning nation 
is the United States, which both subsidises 
its fleet and directs aid oiii:ip^ to US ships. 

Both Japan and the Bwrapean shippmg 
nations have argued that the develoment 
of their fleets helps their balance m pay¬ 
ments, while tendmg .to deny precisely the 
same argument'put up by the developng 
nations. If the develo^g nations were to 
restrict their atsiatance to p^erential tax 
treatment for their ttado^ fleets, the 
traditional shipping nations, including 


Aereflot 

I l<-“ 

I I 


TTTi ^ 




Top airlines of 1965 


Only six years ago American Airlines was 
the biggest civil operator in the west; now 
Xt^is less than half the size of leaders like 
Uniteef andTVans World Airways that it 
so recently dominated. And yet American 
has put on a third more capacity in those 
six years. But United and TWA have 
both trebled their size, and Eastern has 
con^e close to doing the same. Pan 
American, which has grown fast, but liot 
as fast as this, has been gradually slipping 
down the scale. Once it was among the 
three biggest western airlines, now it has 
sotrte diMculty in ranking fikh and .k is 
not, any longer, all that much larger than 
the British Qyerseas Airways Corporation. 

That will change ; Pan American has so 
many new aircraft on order, and its 500- 




imiiima. 


Thousand mHIk^ seat milee 


Sburcf: IntfrnaiionBi Air ’nanipert AtMctotion 


seaters are so huge that it should by 1970 
have begun to make up a good deal of lost 
ground. • But thia 4 oes give some idea of 
the rate at^whicb airUnes are growing, and 
the rate at which they must grow if they 
want to do no more than retain their share 
of the market. Size pays; as a rough 
generalisation, the bigger airlines sold a. 
higher proportion of ^eir capacity than 
the small ones—small on this table being 
a relative term, anything below medium* 
size has been omitted and this indudes 
Belgian Sabena. And the American 
domestic airline, National,' that was up 
among the leaders only two or three years 
ago, barely escapes relegation. Coming 
up fast are Air Canada (accidenully 
omitted from our list last year) and Luft- 
hansa« the first' grining somewhat from 
domestic meegers and the other, making 
an aggRstive all-out bid for expansion. 
The International Air Transport Associa¬ 
tion reckons that its 100 members made 
between them a profit of nearly 1.0 per cent 
on revenue out of their operations in 
with fewer aircraft (9»45K against .3,479) 
than they, used in 195 ^> ibut wtthr: nearly 
2i times more oapacky^. Which. about 
sums up the progress of civil flying in a 
nutshell.' 
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Norway, would have little cause to 
complain. But at the toot of all the com¬ 
plaints about flag^ discrimination, lie the 
ca n iti nu iBg fa^s «f traditional tbipping 
nadons^mf lebV^T^nts will divert cargo 
to natk^ ;in8tead of ..allowing die 
custom^ freedom of .choioe. 

. fin^ent of the Norwegian Ship- 
pwp^’ itoodadon. said that approximately 
ceiit of the wwld^s'aea transport is 
bb 7 aub)M to disciiminating measures. But 
he nikd to add that diis renresents almMt 
fttpOy die fleetso{.the xtcvdoping nations; 
the omer 90 cent tM world shipping is 
controlied by Japan aaddih nineteen nations 
td the OECp. The hard tf oth is that onoe 
a devdi^mg flUSoil lu|S tdten the gbgky 
eoonomki a^. M estabiishiiig a national 
fleet-rwid^ eaNMUnically, it would pro¬ 
bably;. bn' bom off not to do—its only real 
hope td fdlNcival is to support those ships as 
bc^.n...1^. Nwway, with the third 
l|ii||cst,<mve merchant fleet in the world 
iod very little trade of its own, earns a 
great deal by providing shipping services 
nr od^ nations. It may mendooe be a 
little trigger-happy on tbe subjea of dis- 
criminati^ 


Lnantn and Gain«n on Iburism 

or flitp«rMllCurM on foroign trovols 
$ bllHoi4 
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One index of a country's prosperity these days 
is whet its citizens spend on holidays abroad. 
America has known this for years: one of tha 
biggest single earners of exchange from foreign 
tourlets, it nonetheless remains the country 
with far and away the largest net deficit on 
trAval. Nor is the homily new to Germany and 
Britain<—both victims of unenviable repu- 
tationa for fbod and weather as well as the 
incraatifig abiNty of their nationals to venture 
abroad. And now that traditional holiday 
magnet Franoe, has aleo found that its outlays 
on foreign tourism ace beginning to outstrip 
itt receipts. . 

The big net earnere remain tha poorer, sun- 
blessed coirntrleA further >outh, whose 
growing receipts from foreign tourists ere still 
offeel^nrly to s ematf degree by spending by 
theicifli|M oitliens on holidaye Abroad. Spain, 
Itelib. Jnd," l6 a lesser gxlentr dygosiavie, 
Grency^and Turkey are skimmirrg the cream 
from a market that •has been growing at about 
12 per cent a year since 1961. 


Peru's irrigation 
giants 

" Irrigation is a political battlcCry in Peru, 
with whidh its president, Fernando 
Bekgnde, Iws particularly identified him¬ 
self. DivicM by the Andes into three 
completely different regions, Peru> 1.2 
million 'square kilometres supports a |)6pu- 
Utionrof as little as ii million, and has so 
far jrielded cmly 0.2 hectares of cultivated 
land per hOad compared with total land 
available fm agriculture of 12.9 hectares 
per head. The big handicaps arc water 
and transport. The 3,000 km sthp of 
Goatt has no rainfall to speak of. But 
2^000 jm&Uoii cubic metres of eeasonal 
rain water comes down from the Andes. 
At present, only 7,000 million are har¬ 
ness^. As a result only half the usable 
land along the coast is in fact cultivated. 
The inter-andean valleys which do get 
rain, are too steep and narrow to keep it 
and use it. The Incas cultivated these 
slopes with a highly sophisticated system 
ci terraces that still yield com, potatoes 
and—^up to an altitude of 10,000 feet— 
wheat. Yet this scattered area with 1.2 
million cultivated hectares barely supports 
its own mountain population of small 
farmers and miners—estimated at over 50 
per cent of the country’s total. Finally the 
jungle, east of the Andes, coyering 70 per 
cent of Peru but containing only 7 per cent 
of its population, has enough water but 
hopeless communications. 

President Beiaunde’s government haa set 
itself the goal of adding by the end of its 
term in 1969 a million hectares of land— 
or almost a third—to the total cultivated 
area. Of this 200,000 are on the coast, 
200,000 in the ** sierra,** and the rest in 
the high jungle. 

An earth dam project at Tinajones, in 
the northern province of Lambayeque, is 
now under construction by a German 
consortium. Designed to irrigate 60,000 
hectares of rice and sugar land, it is to be 
completed in 42 months, at a cost of 
$40 million. Half of this is covered by a 
German government 25 years loan at 3 per 
cent interest after a five-year pericid of 
grace. This and a possible 20,000 hectares 
second stage, are mostly over land owned 
by big commercial ** haciendas *’ interests, 
which was apparently enough to deter 
finance from the United States. But the 
Majes project, in the south, may well do 
better. The consulting engineers are the 
ubiquitous Italian firm, Electronconsult, 
whose name has already made its mark in 
Peru, playing a key role in last year’s big 
row over the Mantaro scheme. The Majes 
scheme is along the classic hydroelectric 
lines of Mantaro itself, with a 9}-mile 
tunnel carved through the Andes rock 
from the river Coka to the Majes. The 
turbines at the bottom will provide 
500 MW of hydroelectric power and 
60,000 new hectares will be irrigated. A 
second stage of the Majes system, with 
the Angostura and Condorama basins, 
holding ifioo and 200 million cubic metres 
respectively^ Is to be added. Estimated at 
$160 million, the Majes project should be 
ready for tender by the end of this year, 
with a first stage of around $42 million. 

Further south, near Tacna, a lapAneac 
group 1^ by 

finanrag an $80 biUidn scheme prcmdlng 



100 MW of energy and irrigating 6,000 
hectares of new hmd. 

Ii^ the north, close to the finuadorian 
border, a feasibility sludy fOT the Tumbes 
river has been completed, to bring eventu¬ 
ally 16,000 hectares of new land into 
culdvation. Among the completed studies, 
the Chao-Vlru, on the coast 400 km north 
of Lima is awaiting finance, its cost 
being estimated at nearly $40 million for 
the first stage to irrigate 60,000 hectares. 

The largest and, as a glamorous engi¬ 
neering feat the most interesting, is Olmos, 
now up for tender. This includes the 
world's longest irrigation tunnel of 12^ 
miles straight under a watershed, to which 
equipment had to be taken by helicopter, 
and drilling for rock temperature tests and 
the actual tunnelling itself had to be done 
530 metres below rock level. By diverting 
water under the Andes from the Tabacona 
to the Huancabamba river, 100 MW of 
elearicity will be generated together with 
irrigation tot 60,000 hectares. A second 
stage includes a channel that will bring 
water from the Chotano river, so adding 
another 40,000 hectares. 

The trouble is that apart from the 
greater Lima area, where 20 per cent Of 
the population lives, demand for industrial 
power is scarce and far apart. For 
instance in the Ica region, 300 km south 
of Lima, where agriculture relies on wells, 
a recent study on possible use of Mantaro 
power for pumping water out of the wells, 
found that transmission costs made it 
cheaper to continue using tradbionai 
stationary diesel units. With the exception 
of fish meal plants, which are sprqiul out 
along the coast and the few haciendas 
concentrated in the sugar and cotton 
growing valleys, there is no immediate 
industrial market for power outside of 
Lima. But new land and water control 
is needed. As a broad social policy, cou¬ 
pled with the land reform which plods on 
unspectacularly but steadily, new land is 
the immediate hope for making a vast 
seaor of unskilled population pi^uctive. 

Belaunde’s slogan “The conquest of 
Peru by the Peruvians ** will take t^e to 
become reality in the sense he means'it to. 
And without foreign dhpital and foreign 
consultants it would be impossible* So 
far the Tinajones experience, the first 
major irrigation scheme backed by sub¬ 
stantial foreign aid, is an encouraging one. 
But the sheer size and number cl the 
projects to come is nevertheless dauritiiig. 
With one of the world’s highest popidation 
growth rates at 3 per cent s year, Fern 
Eves a multiple dilemma, of keeping the 
margifr, of real economic growth Above 
that of popiilation. New la^ for agricul¬ 
ture. ii npt just President Belaunde’s 
dr^m, but a goal in itself 
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New Zea/lmd 



An antjquarian't>«yn-vi«w of ona of tha 
70-100 foot ‘doubla 
tha Maorla In their grigt|j8 i 
migration to N.2. in 13W. “■ '' 


IWHY SHOULD IT BE FOR YOU T 

W€ bav^ ticarly braikcbcs ill Mew Zealand. They 
•uyply us wifli tegular ceports on local market candieK>ii;s» 
oil import and export needs. We know, oc ean fiiid out 
for you, a lot of other things if you arc thinking of dicing 
UniorilS with—or just visiting—our country. Just ask us. 
Ask us, too, for our latest Review of tbe Economic 
Situation in New Zealand. 

TkeHMua^Boitk 

OF NEW ZEALAND LINNTEO 
Okt ton t am > WciOt^l^li d o. E.t.* 


Ten fruitfi||if^rs 



Within the last ten yeace lhe 
of Pakistan haeahoiiw.a fi wif d idp Wi i ^ 
investnnentt, a -wbUi ih C'iiaia i ^ lll. j dfcipibwi^- 
and a sevenMtf InereaaemtljafilffiB^^ 
branches, of viftiidi d)era«enaiiltfiiBfii#66<k 
This is progie^ which fewooianme.C! 0 niH> 
paraUa to f^mtaiican paraUet:at^ itfawcli 
anindustriatandeconomic eKpanaipnvddi^ 
dw Biaik’s pcdleies have hetped toaionnbte 
with contttuikig success. The Bank is 
well equipped fpr all Banking transactions 
throi^hout the world and w e l com es your 
enquiries. 
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enMUM 1949 "'^ 

dticornoratcd umdm tht National Bank oitQii 
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Telephone: MINcing Lano 9188 
Ekmingham: 411 Stratford Road, Spark Hiil, 
Birmingham 11 

Bradford: 86 Manninyh^m Lane, Bradford 1 
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(MNK OF BAHAWALPUR LIMITED 
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MR CEKOP presents the up-to-date and rapidly developing 


shipbuilding industry. 

DELIVERY OF COMPLETE 
PRODUCTION OF REPAIR 
SHIPYARDS & SHIPYARD 
EQUIPMENT 

PRODUCTION AND REPAIR YARD FOR OCEAN-GOING 
AND SPECIAL SHIPS. ALSO TANKERS — FISHING 
VESSEL PRODUCTION AND REPAIR YARDS FOR 
SHIPS UP TO 1,200 TONS D.W. AND STEEL BARGES; 
COMPLETE FISHERS BASES INCLUDING COLD 
STORES, FISH PROCESSING AND FISH-MEAL PLANTS 
—RIVER YARDS 

MODERNIZATION AND EXTENSION OE EXISTING 
SHIPYARDS 

PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS — TECHNICAL AND 
ECONOMIC APPRAISALS — COMPLETE TECHNICAL 
AND TECH NOLOG ICAil DESIGNS — ASSEMBLY AND 
PUTTING INTO OPERATION — TRAINING 

write for detailed pamphlets 

-dT ■■■■■ CxpOl^ of IfillllSfriol PlOfltS 

I . I WarviMwa-PoIwui, Ko«el«ln« 

P,0. Bo* 9(17 91294. 81239 cek 3* 
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Britain 



1950 1959 1962 196$ 

Arts {biack coat) and science (white) first degrees from British universities: exciuding medicine. 


Scientists: don't pigeon-hole 
them 


Whether Britain is or is not short of 
scientists has now become a matter of 
opinion rather than demonstrable fact. On 
paper, there are more jobs than men. But 
it does not follow that industry actually 
needs, or indeed would en^loy all the uni¬ 
versity-trained men that it says it wants, 
while the government is certainly not 
employing to the full anything like the 
23,000 scientists in its laboratories. If the 
government were to release its surplus of 
scientists and engineers on to the labour 
market, and if industry were to take a realis¬ 
tic look at its actual, as distinct from its 
notional requirements, the picture might 
look very different. 

The more the Department of Education 
attempts to calculate the probable forward 
supply and demand for scientists, the 
harder the job becomes. At the last count, 
which was taken nearly two years ago, in 
January 1965, there were probably around 
313,000 university-trained technologists in 
the country, of whom slightly more than 
half were engineers, and slightly less than 
half scientists. And there were vacancies 
in industry, the universities and govern¬ 
ment service for, at a very rough count, 
another nine or ten per cent. (The esti¬ 
mates are of necessity very crude, being 
based on forward projections from the 1961 
Census of Population, and sample returns 
from employers with approximately two- 
thirds of the country’s scientists on their 
pay-rolls.) Looking ahead to the end ^ 
next year it spemed, on the evidence avail¬ 
able twenty-t^o months ago, as if the gap 
would have narrowed slightly by 1968; there 
could still be aomething like 30,000 unfilled 
jobs, but the; number of scientists, would 
meanwhile Iteve increased to close on 
360,000. 

. But that was twenty-two months ago, 
when industry hoarded its skilled men with 
more miserliness than it did its gold, invest¬ 
ment was booming, and before TSR 2 and 


an aircraft carrier had been axed from the 
defence programme. The job prospects 
might not look so bright if someone were 
to take a straw count now, in the light of 
probably fierce investment cuts that are 
being planned in boardrooms now to take 
effect some time next year and the year 
after. Highly qualified staff are naturally 
not subject to the same fluctuations in em¬ 
ployment as men on the facto^ floor, but 
even after making allowances for this, the 
economic climate must have some influence 
on industry's willingness to recruit young 
graduates and train them. The graduates 
who will be seeking jobs in 1968 are at the 
universities now and the chart shows how 
dramatically their numbers have grown in 
12 years. 

There are longer-term reasons also for 
thinking the demand for graduate scientists 
has probably been exaggerated. There is 
plenty of evidence that university-trained 
men are now doing jobs that are really 
appropriate to non-graduates with a good 
techiucal training. The trouble is that 
rather less than 40 per cent of the men now 
working as what are loosely described as 
“ technologists,^' to distinguish them from 
the graduate scientist, don’t have such a 
technical training. They are deplorably 
untrained, a situation that can only be ex¬ 
pected to remedy itself as the technical 
colleges begin to step up their output of 
good, sound technicians able to release the 
university men for their proper work. 
Meanwhile, it is hardly surprising that the 
majority of graduates with the best 
honours degrees choose to take university 
rather than industrial jobs, and one can 
hardly blame them. 

We are also in a hiatus between the 
training that the universities give, and the 
training that industry wants. There is a 
gulf of misunderstanding between the two 
about what a university-trained man can 
actually da He is in fact turning out to be 


a remarkably versatile animal. There Is 
sufficient common background now to 
chemistrj^ physics, engineerings even 
biology, for a man trained in any one of 
them to have a fairly good bash aMMcking 
up any of the others. Heresy ? The De-. 
partment of Education believes not and it 
is now careful not to separate chemists, 
structural engineers, matfaeiliaticians, tmt 
to talk about the ** active stock of qualified 
manpower,” counting all these disciplines 
as ^rt of a common pool from which 
” scientists ” or ” engineers ” can be pulled 
at will. Now, this may very well suit the 
Department’s book at the preset time, 
because industry has been complaining that 
the universities have not kept up with the 
new technologies and are not, for example, 
training the computer men and the systems 
analysts that modem management needs 
and would gladly employ. Hence the 
vacancies. But the Department claims that 
industry is being over-fussiJy pedantic in 
its requirements—these are not scientific 
disciplines, but aptitudes that can be picked 
up by anyone with a good, scientific 
academic background—an argument that 
of course suits the more conservative univer¬ 
sities very nicely. But the OefMitment is 
trying to have u both ways. Either there 
is the shortage of qualified scientists that 
its figures tend to show or industry is 
creating the illusion of a shortage by de¬ 
manding unnecessary qualifications. But 
they can’t both be true. Not both at opce. 


Mieroelectromcs - 


The Knives are Out 

On Thursday, Hughes Aircraft of Cali¬ 
fornia and British EMI Electrcmics 
announced a new, joint company, Emihus 
Microcomponents Ltd. Hughes’ electronics 
plant at Glenrothes will manufacture 
” hybrid” components, marrying EMI’s 
thin film know-how to Hughes’ integrated 
circuits. This might nOC sound so very 
important, but it is the latest move in a 
tecnnical revolution that is shaking the 
electronics industry at its ba^, and of which 
other manifestations are price cuts of up to 
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pfocess d<Mel]^eaou^ to produce the typeg 
iif,<tjbel dm it mntt. But this could hardly 
he oxpectdd K (hh preaeot early stage; it 
» aticoew enouf ^ thet die process has been 
made to Worit-^and well enough to impress 
the assembled experdse ot the British steel 
industiy. For the interest is mainly in what 
the proocss oouM offer, 

U k can be developed as well as it 
mmiaes, k can offer condnuous control— 
fq^lly computer control-^ the whole 
Stedmaking process, bringing h into the 
realm of chemical engineering where it 
belongs. It also offers low capital costs: 
die managing director of Millom reckons, 
with every possiUe resen^tion, that spray 
steelmaking could cost a third or a quarter 


Langt^es 

Not SO tearful 

Foreigners, it Is said, speak fluent English 
when they are selling, but mysteriously 
forget it when being sold to. Tlie lesson 
has at last sunk in that the British expor- 
ter> with his team of English-speaking 
salesmen, Js al a helpless disadvantage in 
world markets In competition with his 
multilingual rivals. Whether this new 
awareness, however, has yet been trans¬ 
lated .into enhanced linguistic abilit^y is 
anoihre. matter. 

TMe! ^Stitiite of Directors started its 
language centre in 1963. The specialist 
cohsulunt firm that worked with it on 
this proleci, Interlang, has since set up 
two other language centres, in the offices 
of individual firms. One is at Molins, 
the makers of^ cigarette machinery. The 
other, which will eventually be open to 
executives from other nearby companies, 
is at Beechatn's offices on the Great West 
Road. The tuition is partly carried out by 
teachers in ti^ classes and the rest of the 
tiine is spent in a language laboratory. The 
student answers pre-recorided questions 
on a tape recpt^r and compares the 
result with pre-recorded answers. The 
teacher can plug into any student’s tape 
recorder and listen to his flounderings. 

The main advantage to a company of 
having its own language centre is that its 
executives can then fit in their language 
tuition into the slacker periods of their 
normal work, instead of breaking away 
entirely from it t6 do a crash course some¬ 
where. Blit having one's own school 
means gtvihg up space, hiring the teach* 
ing staff (probably thcou^ a language 
consultancy firm) and then buying or rent¬ 
ing the equipment. The economics, therer 
fore, obviously depend on the extent to 
drhicb' the fadUties are used. 

Bdslness tuition is still impeded in 
Britain b]r the limited supply of pro¬ 
grammed material suitable for use in a 
language laboratory, and suitable for giv¬ 
ing the sort of vocabulary and aspect of 
a ktnguage a businessman is likely to need. 
By comparison with the United States, 
more emphasis is put on the teacher and 
thus the lihoftiige of tekchem is aho a 
problem. 'And there are mimy pitfalls. 
.Japanese, for mtample, vari^ according 
to the person spmkifi^g (honourable or 
no^^etc.) or being spoken to. A handful 
oiigll^utives sp^t two hard weeks before 


of the equivalent oi^en steelmaktng plant 
(Kaldo or LD). It is the logical partner to 
a continuous casting plant; the next stage 
in the Millom plan for itself. This is 
revolutionary enough if it comes to pass: 
the big, expensive basic units of the steel 
process are the oxygen steel furnaces and 
the slabbing mills, for primary reducing of 
the ingots. It is these, particularly the 
latter, that have fixed the industry's mini¬ 
mum economic size at Benson’s 2 to 3 
million tons n year* What if both were 
bypassed by something much cheaper? 
Small steel plants in underdeveloped 
countries would become less of a prestige- 
grubbing bad joke and more of an economic 
possibility. Likewise for small plants in 


underdeveloped parts of this country. Tbo 
Minister of Power’s organising oommitcefi 
for steel might have to start tanking from 
scratch again. Revolutions are always 
painful. 

^Recommendations made by Sir Henry 
Benson’s committee. 

Business Aircraft 

Jet hire 

There are 40,000 company and privately 
owned aircraft in the United States, there 
are 300 in Britain plus a number of air 
taxi companies, all so far flying propeller 
aircraft. These compare none too well 
either in comfort or speed* with the ordinary 
scheduled air services. The kind of bust* 
ness aircraft that does match the scheduled 


realising that their lady Japanese teacher 
was teaching them woman’s Japanese. 

To make the thing worthwhile, a reason¬ 
ably bright sales executive would have to 
reckon on spending about 50 hours under 
tuition, with perhaps another 25 doing 
homework, which these days is done 
mainly with a tape recorder. Then this 
knowledge should stick, provided he visits 
the country straightaway. 

Although export salesmen are tradition¬ 
ally the company linguists, it would be a 
mistake to think of them as the only 
potential users of language tuition. As 
the practice grows of supplying and 
equipping whole factories to overseas 
governments or other customers, 
especially behind the iron curtain and in 
developing countries, British firms are 
finding that it is at least as important for 
their installation engineers to be able to 
communicate as for their salesmen. Noth- 


serviccs in this respect is the baby 6 to 12- 
seat jet, but it happens to come expensive, 
at approaching £300,000. Hanson Ltd. has 
decided to buy two Hawker Siddeley 125 
jets (with another five on option), and offer 
them for hire complete with crew, for £200 
an hour if you guarantee to take 800 flying 
hours a year—£300 an hour for 100 hours. 
A company or a consortium can use the 
fully equipped business jets (typewriter, 
dictaphone etc) to fly them to anywhere 
they choose for as long as they want. It 
is still a pricey way of transporting your 
executives but if time is all that valuable 
(and some executives like their week-end in 
Paris) it could be the answer. 

Food prices 

Watchdogs at 
the ministry 


ing can be more disastrous than a plant 
that docs not come up to necessary stan¬ 
dards, cither because it was not properly 
installed, or because the know-how was 
not properly passed on to the local 
engineers who later operated and ser¬ 
viced it. 


Learning languages for business need 
not be the nightmare that it seems in anti¬ 
cipation. It is an entirely different sort 
of n:)eneal activity from what the business¬ 
man would be used to. The change itself 
can be stimulating and relaxing for the 
middle manager. And the director? Well, 
for sure, there , is . rooni .at the top for 
language tuition—but, like management 
education, it is still rather something you 
send your subordinates off to do rather 
than do yourself. 



The Ministry of Agriculture quietly 
started operating its own food retail price 
watching-system at the beginning of this 
month. For the next 9 to 12 months, retail 
food trade associations in 50 towns through¬ 
out the country will receive a weekly form 
from the Ministry on which they will list 
key retail prices in their areas. The figures 
are coitiidential—^for government use only, 
and not for publication (which is a pity). 
Blit thh is why there has been no song and 
dan^ *irt>out the new system. Already it 
seems that the one key item of food , that is 
proving most difficult to list accurately is 
meat. Butchers are saying that owing to 
the competition in the trade, even roiiihly 
representative prices are difficult to obtain. 

But this is the one item of food that the 
government ought to Be watching most 
carefully. For prices are still not following 
the current downward spiral of wholesale 
meat and livestock prices. The best cuts of 
beef were still between 10 and 12 shillings, 
a pound to London housewives this week¬ 
end. The butchers say they cannot put 
prices down now for fear of being penalised 
when wholesale prices increaire llround 
Ghfktmfti. < But the Minister of Agriculture 
has it clear that hfe fully expects 
seasonal adjustments—both down as weQ as 
up, Bu^h^ should toe the line, too. * « 



Bu^essinthellSA? 

Send for TM’s free guide! 

Now in its second edition, TWA’s acclaimed'"Business Travel Tips - USA” offers 
you more t^ 100 pages of vital information on the commercial center8>of America. 
Discover the easiest way to develop new n.S. markets. Where to find interpreters, 
banking facilities, the best hotels and restaurants. How to travel about town. 

What recreation is available. And much more! Mail the coupon for your fi%e copy 
now - then plan your trip with your Travel Agent or Trans World Airlines I 


Trans World Airlines Inc., Dept 4,101 Av.des Ciianips>Elysees,Paris8t France 

Pleasesend new edition of " Business Travel Tips-USA” in langmge checked: 

_ □ ENGLISH □ FRENCH □ ITALIAN O GERMAN 

NAME.. 

■ ■ ADDRESS. 








Goiirmet fizz! 

(Nothing intrudes on the naturai goodness pf Perrier) 

You can tdl rad founneti by the way they have also say, on the OmthuM, that in the long run Perrier 
Perrier with their meelSa is positively dimming.) 

Perrier, of course k die c h a m pa y ic of table waters. You cen have Pririer bow you like. In whisky or 

£veryoneofthcM di>y 1 )ubl^iilulLorfla<iira/fizai Immdy. Widi trine. Or, if you are off alcohtd. it it 

So Perrier cn]iverit,yattr diget^ naturally and en> ddkioUttin^y citdled, with a slice of lemon. Just re* 
aUes'it to cope with th« mott gourmet food. (They inemb«r,ifyoa«atwell,]ouaMrPerrierwiAyour,meals. 
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French market 

A bad case of 
jitters 

Paris 

French public institutions, par¬ 
ticularly La Caisse des Depots, 
known in Bourse parlance as the 

gendarmes ”, had to intervene 
to check Monday’s sharp fall on 
the Paris stockmarket. In one 
day all the main groups quoted 
on the Bourse had fallen 
between 3% and 7 ,0, which 
brought share prices to 40% 
below the record level reached in 
April 1962. And on Wednesday 
despite intervention by the gen¬ 
darmes, the index fell another 
2%. 

The fall had begun before the 
start of the stabilisation plan, 
when French firms’ rates of 
investment were slowing down— 
probably because thin profits 
margins made self-linancing less 
easy. Since then the Prcnch 
economy’s entry into inter¬ 
national competition helped 
reduce profit margins, and reten¬ 
tions and share prices. To 
this must be added deep mis¬ 
trust of the Gaullist regime in 
Bourse circles. These are the 
most traditionalist right-wingers 
in France. And it is this mistrust 
of Gaullist power, which is 
suspected of technocracy and, 
consequently, of a marked lean¬ 
ing toward state interventionism, 
that is the root of the recent fall. 
Three facts especially cast a 
chill over the Bourse, whose 
activity is at present worse than 
listless—business carried out per 
day represents only 0.4 'V. «>f the 
value of shares quoted. 

First, rumour has it that at his 
next press conference, General 
de Gaulle intends assuming 
responsibility for at least some 
of the ideas contained in the 
famous Vallon amendment, by 
which workers would share with 
investors in the future growth of 
companies. The Prime Minister 
and M. Michel Debre arc both 
thought to be extremely hostile— 
as were the members of the 
Mathey Committee—to this, the 
institution of a compulsory 
system compelling companies to 
give their workers a share “ in 
the increase in assets attained by 
self-financing.” 

But, with the legislative elec¬ 
tions only a few months away, it 
is said that General de Gaulle, 
does not intend completely drop¬ 
ping the ideas contained in the 
Vallon amendment but intends 
taking a ** social ” initiative. So 
the General has asked Messrs. 


Pompidou and DebreJ to tell him 
within the next few days how the 
Vallon amendment could still be 
put into effect. General dc 
Gaulle did not reveal his own 
intentions to his ministers. But 
word that he had something in 
mind was enough to throw 
Bourse into dismay. Positive 
terror is aroused there by any 
mention of the Vallon amend¬ 
ment, described in The Econo^ 
mist of August 27th. 

And to make matters worse, 
on the 150th anniversary of the 
Caisse des D^pdts, General de 
Gaulle said, “ Conditions this 
century lead us, without denying 
the spirit of enterprise, to prac¬ 
tise a growing amount of state 
direction of industry. 

The word ** dirigisme *’ was 
immediately taken up by the 
press and this seemed to confirm 
the apprehensions of French 
business circles about the inten¬ 
tions and state of mind of a 
government that has kept up the 
price freeze since 1963 and has 


Xerox 

American bulls 

New York 

The shares of Xerox, of copying 
machine fame, have been the 
highcsi flying of all American 
glamour stocks over the past few 
years. But because of this. 
Xerox’s price has reacted 
wildly recently to the slight¬ 
est tremor. The drop is cer¬ 
tainly explicable, since the 
earlier price had far outrun 
Xerox’s business growth rate— 
which is no small feat. Between 
i960 and 1965 Xerox raised its 
revenues nearly tenfold to $392 
million, and its profit over twenty 
times to $58.6 million. Last year 
alone its profits jumped 47 % over 
1964; in the first half of 1966 it 
increased its profits another 40% 
over the 1965 period. Neverthe¬ 
less the stock, at its spring peak, 
was selling for more than eighty 
times Xerox’s earnings for the 12 
months through last June, and 
the dividend yield was less than 
0.4'u—even now the figures are 
40 times earnings and 0.8 *V.. 

The decline has been accom¬ 
panied, and in part caused, by a 
growing unease on Wall Street 
over Xerox’s prospects. Some of 
this unease reflected a rumour 
that IBM was about to invade 
Xerox’s copy-machine field. This 
turned out to be untrue, IBM 
unveiled a new duplicator rather 
than a “dry” copying machine, 
and Xerox recovered $t i i million 
on Monday. The unease reflects 


increasingly intervened in all 
sectors. What businessmen do 
not say is that these interventions 
often lake the form of massive 
aid to private enterprise: for 
example the recent “ Plan 
Calcul ” for computers. In the 
same speech. General de Gaulle 
saluted M. BIoch-Lainc, the 
head of the Caisse des D6p6ts, as 
“ the apostle of company reform 
on the basis of association.” M. 
Bloch-Laine in fact published a 
book two years ago that made a 
great stir in France (and also 
treatly worried the Patronat) and 
in which he advocated company 
reform aimed at giving execu¬ 
tives participation in theif 
management and contesting the 
power “of divine right” which 
French big business chiefs con¬ 
tinue to enjoy—particularly in 
family ” businesses. Such an 
allusion to a much-abused book 
gave the Bourse something else 
to worry about. 

Finally, M. Vallon who pre¬ 
sides over the National 


other factors too, however. 
Xerox itself estimates there are 
now forty copy-machine makers 
fighting for a market it once 
dominated. New ones are pre¬ 
paring to enter, including such 
respected competitors in the 
general office-machinery business 
as Pitney-Bowes. 

Xerox has conceded that leas¬ 
ing of its newest machine, the 
giant No. 2400 (it can churn out 
2400 copies an hour) from which 
marvellous things had been 
expected, is running below expec¬ 
tations. Although the machine is 
showing a profit, there is talk that 
rental fees were set too high and 
the company has reduced rentals 
on four of its most popular 
machines. Mr Joseph Wilson, the 
chairman, has said Xerox’s third- 
quarter earnings, to be reported 
shortly, will not be so high as 
those for the first two quarters, 
partly because of the price reduc¬ 
tions but also reflecting seasonal 
factors, although he stands by an 
earlier prediction that total profits 
for the year will be well above 
those for 1965. 

But so far Xerox has hardly 
been damaged by increasing com¬ 
petition ; by some estimates it 
takes in the 75'V, of all copy- 
machine revenues, and in most 
American offices executives in¬ 
struct subordinates to “ make me 
a Xerox of this report ” rather 
than “ make me a copy ” of it. 
Despite the 2400*$ troubles, 
Xerox has hardly lost its touch in 
bringing out new products. A 


Assembly’s Finance Committee 
and who is one of the leaders of 
the left-wing Gaullists, among 
whom there are many chiefs and 
few Indians, is again being talked 
about, because of his very con¬ 
troversial report on the draft 
budget for 1967. M. Vallon 
shows that for several years the 
yield from tax on companies has 
been increasing relatively little, 
by 46% in seven years, although 
during the same period national 
product nearly doubled while 
the product of tax on personal 
income grew much more quickly 
than receipts from aU other 
taxes. According to Vallon, the 
relatively small growth of com¬ 
panies tax is explained at least 
partly by tax evasion: companies 
conceal their profits under cover 
of expenses, and often also by 
resorting to very complicated 
devices, bringing in fictional 
companies and so on. M. 
Vallon’s attack on the companies 
served as fuel for the worry in 
Bourse circles. 


desktop copying machine and the 
720 console, a smaller, less expen¬ 
sive version of its basic 914 
machine, have been introduced 
this year with good prospects. If 
IBM is not invading the copy- 
machine field, Xerox is invading 
the duplicating-machine business, 
and its record suggests it will be 
no mean competitor, although 
this w’eek’s reductions in charges, 
on both copies and duplicators, 
were sharp. 

English bears 

On this side of the Atlantic, the 
Business Efficiency Exhibition 
provides an opportunity to study 
the Xerox position here, where 
Rank-Xerox, jointly owned by 
Xerox and the Rank Organisa¬ 
tion, is now facing really telling 
competition in the electrostatic 
copier field. It was inevitable that 
any market so fast-growing and 
profitable could not remain a 
monopoly for long. Xerox still 
has TO itself the selenium drum 
method, whereby an electrically- 
ch^rged image is formed on a 
selenium drum, “ developed ” 
with ink powder and transferred 
to paper, where it is fixed by 
heat, but this is not altogether 
an advantage. Rank-Xerox uses 
ordinary paper and claims that 
the zinc oxide-coated paper used 
by its competitors is old- 
fashioned and that most of their 
machines make more bother for 
the user by having their ink 
powder suspended In liquids. But 
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those methods do cot out the 
drum stage of the operation and 
Che greater aimpUdiy reduces the 
amount of servicing necessary. In 
any case, there is no doubt that 
S(^ (formerly Smith-Corona 
Marchant) is chasing Rank- 
Xerox with an emphasis on sales- 
lnaD$hip^ while Addressograph- 
Midtiigraph and Copy-Cat are 
aUo muscling in, and sM's new 
model 209 is aimed directly at 
undercutting and improving on 
Rank-Xerox’s important 914. 

Now Rank-Xerox has intro¬ 
duced over here the full ruige of 
Gopier-dupUcacors, including the 
240a It is hard to see how this 
con be really successful in Britain, 
where clerical costs are much 
lower than in America, and 
in America sales of the 2400 have 
already proved disappotming. 
These machines are basically the 


same as the ordinary Xerox 
copiers, but speeded up and given 
weighted meter scales, price per 
copy falling with the number of 
copies taken from a single docu¬ 
ment. There arc also smaller 
copier-duplicators in the range. 
There would seem more scope for 
these, most offices need a copier 
in any case, but with the 2400 
there is a minimum copy charge 
of £125 a month. Against this, a 
Gestetner model 366 costs only 
£248 to buy outright, and a 
scanner that will transfer type- 
matter, drawii^ or what-have- 
you to a stencil in four minutes 
without supervision is £350. Once 
the stendl is on, copies come off 
at more than three times 2400 an 
hour. So by uading down to 
duplicators, Xerox is entering a 
really cut-throat field where the 
competitioa has been extending 


its range of services, while others 
invade its own domain of short- 
run copying machines. Xerox’s 
margins, and thus its share price, 
both in the United ^States, and 
through the Rank Organisation 
and A. Kershaw here, are just not 
geared to competition. The 
adjustment all round could be 
painful, with Rank Organisation’s 
“A" shares still at 26s. 9d. at over 
15 times earnings. 

Dividend freeze 

Non-events 

Next week Parliament re¬ 
assembles, and, judging by this 
week’s headlines, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will be faced 
with a barrage of questions about 
apparent breaches of the divi¬ 


dend freeze. This week. Sir 
Isaac Wolfson’s Great Universal 
Stores rescinded a dividend in¬ 
crease, but Distillers did not. 
Both dividends had been de¬ 
clared in the fortnight before 
July 20th, as had those of a 
number of other companies that 
have not rescinded their in¬ 
creases. In all these cases, there¬ 
fore, dealings had already taken 
place in the shares, on the as¬ 
sumption of a rise in dividend, 
before Mr Wilson ever spoke. 
The difference between Gussies 
and the other companies appears 
to be more of form than of 
content. While Gussies does 
not have its annual general 
meeting (where thg dividends 
are formally approved) until 
early November, the others were 
geared to have theirs in Septem¬ 
ber : so there was much less 


Profits 

Pre-SET 

The figures below come from 
reports and accounts received by 
The Economist in the third quar¬ 
ter of the year, and relate mostly 
to profits made in 12 months to 
March or April this year. They 
show a remarkably sutic picture. 
Trading profits are up 34% over¬ 
all: previous figures read +7.2%, 
+64% and -*-4.6%, where for 
the year ending in the third quar¬ 
ter of 1965 the figures had ranged 
from +14% to +'22%. This run 
of figures, like those for industrial 
production, show that the Maud- 
ling boom ended in the first six 
months of Labour government, 
and that the eighteen months 


before this July’s measures were 
marked by a steady slowing down 
of the rate of profit increase. 

It is not surprising that trading 
profits went up. We already knew 
that the growing profits of the 
1963-65 b^m led to a rapid In¬ 
crease in investment. What is 
now clear is that this investment 
has imposed an appalling strain 
on corporate liquidity and is not 
enormously profitable even dur¬ 
ing a time of full working like the 
one covered here. The slowing 
down in profit growth has been 
accompanied by a steady fall in 
the gross profits made on capital 
employed, although the figure for 
net profit is complicated by the 
changeover to corporation tax. 

The figures for companies* 
liquid assets show the strain of 
the investment boom: a net in¬ 


crease of £76 million in over¬ 
drafts, £148 million of new capi¬ 
tal, a net cash flow increased by 
£35 million at £302 million, and 
still the companies went further 
into debt. This was at a time 
when dividends were being paid 
net of tax, thus helping liquidity, 
when the impact of SET had not 
been felt, when everyone was 
working flat out. The prospect 
for the future looks nasty; even 
manufacturing companies entitled 
to premiums on SET will have 
to finance three months of the 
tax before they receive anything, 
at a time when their overdrafts 
are pegged right down and they 
will be unable to raise prices to 
match the wage rises with which 
they have been saddled during 
the period under review. And it 
has been the other sectors, now 


liable to SET, that appear from 
these figures to have been making 
much of the running in profits 
anyway. 

So what gives, with SET, and 
dividends paid gross, and com¬ 
panies gasping for cash ? First 
and most obviously their invest¬ 
ment plans: second any avoid¬ 
able expenditure (adverfising, ex¬ 
penses, trips abroad): third and 
most usefully, a cold look at the 
profitability of each corporate 
activity. This squeeze should in¬ 
duce more directors than ever 
before to do their proper job and 
decide what they’re in business 
for and what activities are not 
for them. But too many of them 
will simply abandon investment 
plans for the better bits of their 
companies, rather than use the 
knife on less promising activities. 
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on net assets 

on net equity assets 

ASSETS 

Not 

Increase 

FLOW 

Latest 

year 

Prev. 

year 

Latest 

year 

Chap«;ie 

Prev. 

year 

Letest 

year 

Prev. 

year 

Latest 

year 

Prev. 

year 

Latest 

year 

new 

capital 

in over¬ 
drafts 

Prev. 

year 


£nin. 

Cmn. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

£mn. 

£nriri. 

Ln-n. 

Crr.n. 

Cmn. 

Lmn. 

BuHcMng Materials (36) . 

31-2 

29-4 

- 5-8 

13-2 

14-1 

11 6 

10-4 

Or. 6-7 

or. 14-0 

10 8 

3 5 

14-9 

15-0 

Contracting and Construction (23)... 

16*6 

17 2 

f 3 6 

22-3 

20*2 

13 7 

14-3 

Of. 6 4 

Or. 8 5 

0 1 

2-0 

8 6 

9-4 

Electrical and Electronic Mfg. (25) ... 

59-2 

61 -3 

+ 3-5 

19-7 

19-7 

11 3 

12-7 

Dr. 23 9 

Or 26 -1 

3 3 

2 3 

28 1 

32*3 

Engineering (84). 

71 -7 

74-8 

4-3 

13-7 

12-9 

7-7 

80 

Dr. 14-5 

Or 33-9 

18 7 

20 8 

31 2 

35 1 

Shipbuilding (3). 

4*8 

Dr. 3‘2 


6-6 

— 

4-1 

— 

75 

Or. 4 *7 

2 6 

9 2 

3 1 

Or. 0-6 

Iron and Steel (8). 

16 0 

13-4 

- 10-7 

13 1 

10-7 

7 4 

6 4 

Or. 2 8 

Or. 8 5 

Nil 

5 0 

7 0 

6-8 

Household Goodt Menufacturing (18) 

10-2 

10*3 

■f 1 0 

19-0 

17-4 

12-3 

12-1 

1-9 

Or. 0-2 

1 6 

0 9 

4-4 

4*7 

Motors. Alrcreft and Enginea (19) .... 

13*2 

12*4 

- 6-1 

17-6 

14*0 

70*2 

91 

Or. 9 *4 

Or. 11 -9 

3-8 

1 9 

5-2 

6-4 

MItoollaneoue Manufacturing (74).. 

820 

88-1 

+ 7-4 

20-9 

20-6 

120 

13-2 

Or. 6 4 

Or. 12-8 

24-4 

3 9 

30-3 

36 7 

Browariai, Diatilleries and Winea (13) 

£5.4 

87-3 

+ 2-2 

17-3 

18-2 

10 4 

12-6 

Or. 12 

Or. 15-4 

18 5 

8 6 

30 6 

38-2 

Catering end Entertainment (17) ... 

550 

66 <9 

+ 21 6 

18-7 

19-9 

13-1 

13-6 

Dr. 11 4 

Or. 12-2 

It 9 

6 6 

26 S 

30-8 

Food Manufacturing (19). 

41 9 

42-1 

+ 0-6 

14-2 

12*9 

9 4 

9-6 

Dr. 9*9 

Or. 16-0 

Nil 

5 9 

19-3 

21 -2 

Papaf'and Packaging (4) . 

2 9 

3 0 

+ 3-4 

15-0 

15-2 

9-3 

10-8 

1-3 

1 0 

Nil 

-0 1 

1 4 

1-6 

^bliahlng and Printing (15). 

10-3 

11-4 

4 10-7 

11-3 

9-4 

6 8 

6-4 

Or. 7 8 

Or. 16 9 

Nil 


4-2 

4*9 

Shops. Storaa and Oiatrlbution (22) .. 

23 8 

26-3 

+ 10 5 

17-2 

17-8 

9 8 

12 6 

0 7 

0-7 

5 1 

0 4 

7-5 

10-2 

TextHae (34). 

16-5 

17-2 

4- 11 0 

16-4 

16-4 

9 8 

11 -7 

Or. 5 7 

Or. 3 9 

9 3 

-1 -4 

6-1 

7-8 

Clothing end Footwaar (16). 

3-4 

3-2 

- 5 3 

16-4 

13-4 

9 5 

6-2 

Of. 3 2 

Or. 2 1 

0 6 

-0-8 

1 -1 

1*1 

Tobacco (-). .. 


— 

— 

— 

“* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

** 


* 

Chemicals and Paints (13) . 

15-4 

16-6 

4* 7-1 

15-0 

14*8 

9 0 

10 3 

2 0 

Or. 1-0 

Nil 

2-1 

7-0 

8-2 

Oil fit. 

1 *5 

1 *4 

- 6-7 

24-7 

22-7 

12-7 

15-6 

Or. 0-3 

Or. 0-3 

Nil 

-0-1 

0-5 

0-6 

Proparty (47) . 

26-7 

28-3 

4- 101 

8-8 

8-7 

4-8 

5-4 

Or. 3-5 

Or. 6-8 

34-4 


6-4 

7-1 

Shipping (7) . 

13-7 

12-8 

- 6-6 

4-6 

3-4 

2*9 

2-1 

e-9 

25-3 

SB 0 


10*3 

11-6 

Miacelianaoua—Othara (30) 

29 9 

20-8 

- 0-3 

15-8 

13-9 

9*1 

9-2 

Dr. 11 -2 

Of. 16*1 

2 1 

3-9 

13-5 

14-7 

All groups (639 Compenleo}. 

•28-3 

•49 a 

4- 3-4 

16 B 

15 0 

a-3 

9-8 

Dr.102 -0 Dr.180 4 

146 3 

76 4 

207 3 

901 7 


^_ !y tables gkring the fuU mtelysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts are no longer being published in The Economist. 

.W have recentfy been revised and in^roved and are aoailalble at a charge of £ 4 . or one guinea a auarter from Publications Dept., The Economist, 
25 St Jameses Street, London, SWi. The list of companies analysed in a quarter, is also availMafor £/. 
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Mr Bnining 
comes clean 



Ihc cleanest, clearest copies ever pro¬ 
duced, come fnim a Bnining 2000 elec- 
irosfatic copier. 

VVajil proof? 

This adveriiscmcnl: ihc whole of it pic¬ 
ture and lc\l-\vas reproduced lYoni a 
Bi nning copy. 

Want further proof? 

Copies anything. Send Mr. Bi nning a chal¬ 
lenge. Send him anything to copy. Anything 
in black and while; an\thing in colour (even 
pale colours); anything up to 11 1" wide and 
almost any reasonable Icngili; a carbon copy 
if you like. 

Briining caa rcproduce them all perfectly 
— mirror-sharp* 

Something other copiers just can’t do. 


And they can't promise you Bruning's 
»peed cither; 12/14 ct'pies a minute. 

Or these other features: you can change 
lone colour from Jfghtcsl grey to richest 
black while the machine is copying; you can 
switch JVom automatic to manual feed ///- 
siaiUanvonsl\\ 

That’s Bruniiig copying* 

And Bruningduplicating? 

The same excellent quality. Take a Bruning 
copy. Place it on the Multilith. Switch on. 
Out come the lincsl. clearest copies at the rate 
of up to 1^0 a minuie.tor 9,(XX)an hour). On 
just ordinary paper. You can hiiy or rent a 
Hi lining-and it doesiiT need special wiring 
loinslal), 

Jklier meet Mr. Bruning. Soon. 


Jo; Briiiiin;* Division, 
AtidrcssoKrapli-AJiiltifiniphLiiMilcd^ 

I Iciiwl llvnipsteiid, 1 l«rt8. 

I wouIiJ like to meet your Mr. Brtining. 
BiMVmc arranging a visit, please sciid me 
deiails of the Bruning 2cKH). 


NAME. 


COMPANY. 


AUI^KI NS. 


P IMO 
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gurgle gurgle gurgle ahhhhhl 

It takes about 10 noisy seconds for a champion to sink a yard of 
ale. Every 10 seconds British life assurance offices pay out over 
£180 to policyholders with no noise at all. That’s eleven hundred 
pounds of benefits every minute every day of the week. 

LIFE ASSURANCE PAVS OUT 
£11 m A WEEK IN BENEFITS 



issued by The Life Officee* AsseelatUm, London and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh, 
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time for them to talk to the 
Treasury and unscramble their 
dividends before the AGM—and 
the preparation ' of dividend 
warrants. In a number of smalt 
cases, the Treasury dees not 
seem to have worried unduly; 
and in others it was the company 
that voluntarily approached the 
Treasury and not the other way 
around. 

The oddity behind all this is 
that, even now, the Treasury has 
no powers of compulsion. Part 
IV, the compulsory and emer¬ 
gency section of the Incomes 
Act, contains no reference to 
dividends at all. Pan II of the 
Act—which will continue even 
after nc.\t August—allows the 
Government to refer individual 
dividend increases to the Prices 
and Incomes Board, and to hold 
them up until (but only until) 
the Board has reported; but 
even this power of delay applies 
only to dividends declared in 
respect of “ any financial year 
beginning at a time w'hcn this 
section applies to the company,” 
and cannot therefore apply to 
dividends being declared now. 
All that is being operated at 
present is a gentlemen's agree¬ 
ment between board rooms and 
the Treasury, and for this a body 
of case law is being built up. 

Among the increases recently 
announced. Northern Snugs, ihc 
company that ow'ns the righis to 
songs composed by Messrs 
Lennon and Macartney of the 
Beatles, is a “ close ” company 
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and had to increase its pay-out 
to comply with the 1965 Finance 
Act. The Aberdeen University 
Press, previously threatened by 
a bid from Mr Robert MaxwelPs 
Pergamon Press, was allowed to 
raise its dividend as part of its 
defence. The law about invest¬ 
ment trusts is not yet clear ; if 
they do not distribute 85% of 
their income they are no longer 
classed as investment trusts, and 
lose some capital-gains tax ad¬ 
vantages. But so far no trust 
has been disqualified because it 
could not raise its dividend 
because of the freeze. 

Equally Mr Callaghan has 
made it clear that companies like 
Tilley Lamp, anxious to return 
to the dividend list because of 
management and therefore profit 
changes, may do so. 

But, for all this week's alarums 
and the non-cxistcncc of the 
Treasury's powers, the profits 
outlook is so grim that no serious 
breaches seem likely. Open 
defiance of even a voluntary curb 
is no part of the City’s present 
philosophy. 


Bondwashing 

No dirty linen 

Once they have digested them, 
members of the Stock Exchange 
should be happy with the new 
amendments to the rules, 
designed to eliminate once for all 
the malpractice of bondwdshing. 
This arose because government 
and corporation stocks can be 
dealt in for three week periods 
simultaneously in ciim-dividcnd 
and ex-dividend forms, so that 
high tax payers were able to take 
capital gains rather than interest, 
which was gladly claimed by 
non-tax payers, such as pension 
funds, overseas residents, who 
could reclaim the income tax 
deducted at source. This 
became malignant when inade¬ 
quate documentation allowed tax 
to be reclaimed twice, or the 
U.K. and overseas investors to 
be one and the same person. 

The new rules, which are sub¬ 
ject to confirmation on October 
24, are thorough enough to stop 
this practice without the House 
having to give up the privilege 
of simultaneous cum- and 
ex-dividend dealings, and must 
dull the edge of the report of the 
Board of Trade, which is now 
investigating the latest bout of 
laundry. Apart from the ban on 
option dealings on government, 
corporation and commonwealth 
stocks, which had already been 
announced, though the definition 
of the securities to which it 
applies is now altered slightly, 
the new regulations merely 
involve members in a bit more 
form-filling to make sure ail 
loopholes are closed, and noth¬ 
ing is left to a dealer's native 


INVESTMENT 

perceptiveness — members in¬ 
volved were only accused of lack 
of • vigilance, not actively 
participating in washing. 

Significant points are that divi¬ 
dends passing in consequence of 
a bai'gain in the securities con¬ 
cerned must be settled gross of 
tax unless a valid tax voucher is 
provided, and that every tax 
voucher in the name of a 
nominee must be endorsed by 
the beneficial owner. 'Fhc latter 
should sort the wheat from the 
chatf. 


Investment conference 

In step with Europe 

At the annual investment confer¬ 
ence of brokers Simon and 
Coates, held in London on Tues¬ 
day under the title “ Modern 
Portfolio Management,” the star 
turn of ihi.s international gather¬ 
ing of investment managers, well 
over 200 strong, was M. S. Varan- 
got, investment manager of the 
Banque dc Paris ct dcs Pays-Bas, 
with his paper on the investment 
climate in Europe. 

Perhaps the British contingent 
found M. Varangut’s remarks 
otic red some crumbs of comfort, 
however cold- by showing that we 
arc by no means alone in having 
an equity market characterised 
leccinly by falling prices and 
business. Indeed, he pointed out 
that a few months ago it was that 
Britain was out of step, with a 
strong equity market, in contrast 
10 the declining continental 
bourses and in spite of the seri¬ 
ous state of Ihc economy. 

M. Varangot analysed the post¬ 
war boom and the tuining point 
in 1961 when overproduction 
appeared and American competi¬ 
tion intensified. Since then, as 
M. Varangot showed with the 
aid of charts, has come the fall in 
European equity prices with trad¬ 
ing volume down between 60';;, 
to 8o'Y, and a rise in interest rates. 
And he regarded this lack of in¬ 
vestment as the result of unwil¬ 
lingness to commit funds to equi¬ 
ties, rather thin a shortage of 
capital. 

On the outlook, M. Varangot 
was gloomy. Since the first world 
war the fear of inflation had been 
a major influence in the rise of 
share prices, but inflarion was 
now promptly countered by stabi¬ 
lising devices, which narrowed 
profit margins, and companies* 
needs lo finance capital invest¬ 
ment would be a further brake 
on dividends, as also would the 
trend towards national incomes 
policies. Thus with the prospect 
of c-apit.1l gain diminishing, yi^ld 
would become more imponani 
and the difierence between the 
returns on equities and fixed- 
interest stocks was likely to dimi¬ 
ni-.h. 

The conclusion was that there 
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was little reason to buy European 
shares, and the best course was to 
remain highly liquid, concentrat¬ 
ing on high-yielding short-term 
investments, but possibly seeking 
.special situations in Italy, whose 
economy, like France's, was rising 
after an austerity programme, but 
where the political background 
was more favourable than in 
France. 


No American cover 

M. Varangot was largely arguing 
against equities rather than for 
fixed interest investment. But 
another London firm of brokers, 
Messrs Rowe Swann, argues in a 
very lucid circular this week 
actively in favour of fixed- 
interest. They doubt the perma¬ 
nence of the ” reverse yield gap *• 
between gilt-edged and equities 
both short and long-term. The 
short-term arguments (reduction 
in industry’s capital needs, etc.) 
are familiar and were reinforced 
this week when supplies of the 
long-dated gilt-edged “tap” stock 
ran out on Wednesday. 

Two of fhc longer-term argu¬ 
ments are not so familiar: first, 
the impact of the new taxation 
system on a reflating economy, 
aher a period when dividends 
will have been cut, will lead to 
an increase in retentions—taxed 
only once—against distributed 
profits—now taxed twice. The 
contrast here is with the United 
States. Whereas in England 
companies have been paying out 
more and more of their profits in 
dividends, reducing the cover for 
them over the last twelve years 
from 2.75 to 1.35—even before 
the squeeze—American compa¬ 
nies have actually been increasing 
their average cover, from 1.65 to 
nearly 1.9 over the same period. 
$0 British companies have no fat 
for this squeeze: and after it they 
(and investors) will really appre¬ 
ciate the value of retained income 
to a company. Dividend yields 
will no longer anticipate increases 
as they have in the past: and 
dividends themselves will not rise 
automatically beyond their pre¬ 
sent levels for a long time 
although there may be some re¬ 
storations of dividend cuts. 

Cater, Ryder 

With the Bank's 
blessing 

This week saw another move by 
a l.ondon discount house beyond 
its traditional field into one of 
the City’s parallel markets, this 
time by Cater, Ryder which is to 
buy up the share capital of 
M. W. Marshall, one of the 
City’s nine foreign exchange 
brokers. The Bank of England 
has given not merely its pennis- 
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nofi9 but its blessing^, just as it 
did when Qive Discount took an 
interest in a local authority loan 
broker and when Gerrard and 
Reid took an interest in an inter¬ 
bank loan broker. Since official 
policy makes it difficult for the 
discount houses to expand theii 
traditional business of discount¬ 
ing Treasury and trade bills, it 
seems right to let them expand 
in other directions. Besides, 
being the most closely regulated 
of City institutions, they provide 
an ideal channel for the Bank to 
obtain a closer scrutiny of other 
and newer markets. 

Cater, Ryder, like some other 
discount houses, has been acting 
as a broker in the secondary 
market in the London dollar cer¬ 
tificates of deposit introduced 
four months ago by the London 
branches of American banks, 
while Marshall has been acting 
as a broker in foreign currency 
deposits. Each firm would bene¬ 
fit here from the contacts of the 
other, though Marshall will go 
on operating as a separate entity. 
The new London dollar CD 
secondary market is attractive 
not only for its own sake but also 
for the experience and develop¬ 
ing contacts it promises those 
who get in early and who would 
thus be strongly placed to par¬ 
ticipate in further developments 
(the idea of issuing sterling cer¬ 
tificates of deposit has been 
batted about with the Bank of 
England for the past two years 
and might still, one day, come to 
fruition). Thus at least one other 
discount hou.se is discussing a 
possible link with another 
foreign exchange broker and it 
is probably not the only one. 
The foreign exchange brokers, 
on their side could probably 
benefit, at least in some cases, 
from an infusion of new blood 
as well as new capital. 

The London dollar CD 
market, which has distinct grow¬ 
ing pains in its first two months, 
has now been picking up some¬ 
what faster, partly because these 
CDs are becoming better known. 
Moreover, now that interest rates 
have probably reached their 
peak, the negotiable CDs have 
acquired an attraction they did 
not have while rates were still 
rising. 


Tea companies 

Cheerless cup 

For tea companies based on 
Assam, 1965 was just one of 
those years. The long-term 
effects of the UK tax system 
were compounded by short¬ 
term troubles. Qimatic con- 
ifidqns were bad, so crops 
wj^^owa and of lower qual- 
^J|i|.-|Blgger supplies came on 
' «Bwarket from other parts of 
‘IK ^^rld, and depressed Lon¬ 


don prices even more than 
appeared warranted by the 
reduced quality. Finally, most 
Assam growers had tea seized 
by Pakistan as it was in transit 
by river steamer to Calcutta 
during the Indo-Pakistan fight¬ 
ing between the two countries. 
And although the Indian 
Government's insurance scheme 
covered this eventuality, the full 
losses are unlikely to be 
recovered. 

The outcome of all these 
troubles is clear enough from 
the reports of Assam Frontier 
Tea and Assam and African 
Investments. Assam Frontier’s 
pre-tax profits for 1965 show 
a fall from £232,000 to £85,000, 
and adjusting for a 40% cor¬ 
poration tax charge, earnings 
come to only 2.9%, so a 
recovery will be needed even 
to maintain the 7^% dividend, 
half the 1964 payment. At 
tis. 7i[d. the shares yield 12.9%, 
by no means a generous return 
and probably still reflecting unit 
trust interest in high yielders. 

Assam and African is for 
investment purposes an Assam 
producer, for it has only a tea 
estate of 1,400 acres, and that 
unprofitable, in East Africa, 
against 26,000 acres in North- 
East India. Group production 
in 1965 was close to the record 
level of 1964, but 1965 included 
an acquisition, and pre-tax pro¬ 
fits in fact fell from £694,000 
to £258,000, slashing earnings, 
allowing for 4 p% corporation 
tax, to 3.2%. TTie 6 % dividend 
(down from 10%) looks vul¬ 
nerable, and the yield of 16% 
on the shares at 7s. 6d. un¬ 
exciting. The effects of the 
weather on its Assam tea crops 
hit Warren Tea Holdings so 
badly that 1964’s pre-tax profit 
of £198,000 was replaced by a 
loss of £218,000 for 1965. 

But two small producers of 
high quality tea on the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra, Har- 
mutty Tea and Doolahat Tea, 


managed to get better London 
prices, and push up profits. 

This year crops may be a 
little better, but higher wage 
costs could well offset any 
benefit. And the export duty 
imposed when the rupee was 
devalued by a third counter¬ 
balances any competitive ad¬ 
vantage, while British companies 
have to accept the reduced 
sterling value of remitted 
profits. 

In Ceylon, crops were rather 
better. Bogawantalawa Tea Hold¬ 
ings raised its pre-tax profits for 
the year to March 31st from 
£93,000 in 1964/65 to £111,000, 
and Duckwuri Tea and Rubber 
Estates managed an improvement 
in calendar year 1965 from 
£33,000 to £48,000, with the help 
of much higher prices for carda- 
mom.s—it no longer grows 
rubber. 

For Afiglo-Ceylon and General 
Estates, which has 8,000 acres 
of tea and a little rubber and 
cocoa in Ceylon and 15,000 
acres of sugar cane in 
Mauritius, favourable climatic 
conditions in Ceylon ensured a 
higher tea crop, and reduced 
unit costs almost made up for 
tower prices, while in Mauritius 
the sugar crop was substantially 
higher, though low prices and 
higher wages cut profits. Pre¬ 
tax profits were down from 
£698,000 to £545,000 and earn¬ 
ings after a 40'V. charge would 
be 6.5?/,. The payment was 
cut from 16% to 8'\., plus a 
special 2^. from previous years’ 
profits, and on 10% the shares 
yield 10.4% at 4s. 9id. Market 
hopes of a recovery are evidently 
strong, but already the Mauritius 
sugar crop has been affected by a 
cyclone, and the world price at 
£15 10s. a ton is still near the 
post-war low, while the Com¬ 
monwealth Sugar Agreement 
price is only slightly higher than 
in 1965. And the tea harvest has 
been affected by a strike. 

Looking further ahead, there 


seems little to brighten the pic* 
ture for tea. According to the 
best forecasts, production will 
rise by something over 30% by 
1970, and consumption in the 
importing countries is more or 
less static. It remains to be 
seen what effect the Join the 
Tea-Set” advertising campaign 
in Britain will have, but 
** trading up ” should help the 
higher grade producers of 
North India. On the other hand, 
they have to live with the Chinese 
threat. 


In brief 

Well-placed • 
insiders 

Although the Stock Exchange 
says that at least 25'-1. of placings 
involving equity or convertible 
stocks should be offered to the 
market, to achieve a wide dis¬ 
tribution of ownership, such 
stock has come to be regarded 
as a ” perk ” by dealers. So the 
Council has pointed out that the 
purpose of its 25‘’i, guideline is 
defeated if the securities placed 
through the market go to 
“ members, attaches or em¬ 
ployees.” 

Below eight again 

Four fixed-interest issues 
announced this week confirm 
that interest rates went over the 
hump with the ICl loan stock. 
All have coupons of 7J".'.: three 
are issued at 99’, and the other 
at 98^—giving a gross running 
yield of just under 7.9 Vu. The 
trend can be expected to con¬ 
tinue as companies cut down on 
capital expenditure. 

By far the biggest issue is one 
for £10 million by Ranks Hovis 
McDougall, which is accom¬ 
panied by a very gloomy state¬ 
ment about profits for 1966. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 




LONDON 

Gilt-edged made the running 
again and the Treasury's 
long tap stock. Funding 6% 

1993, was exhausted by 
Wednesday. 

NEW YORK 

After more falls, the Dow 

Jones Industrial Average rose 
34 points in the first three 
days of this week. Assurances 
on Wednesday that the 

Vietnam war should not 
mean economic controls 


INDICES* 


Percantaga 
changa from : 



Oct. 

5 

t 

Oct. 

12 

T 

A 

week 

ago 

1 

A ! 

month < 
ago ! 

A 

yaar 

ago 

All- 

tima 

High 

London 

Now York 
Franco 
Qormony 
Hollond 

Italy 

Canada 

Balfllum 

Auatralia 

Swadan 

Japan 

372 2 
7S5 0 
t7-2 
77B 
268 1 
67'5 
137 8 
76 0 
3136 
216 6 
1,461 a 

373 1 
778-2 

84-4 
76-6 
289-3 
67 6 
138-6 
70-8 
314-1 
214-3 
1.436-7 

I 

+0-2 ' 
+3-0 
-3 2 
-1-2 
+0 4 
frO 1 
+0 5 

+0-2 ! 

; : 

+5-6 ! 

•36 
-11 0 
-0 1 
+ 0 7 
+3 0 
-4 4 
-3 0 
-0-1 
-4 6 
+ 0-4 . 

- 8 2 

-17 3 
-13 8 
-17 4 
-16 3 
+22 0 
-14 4 
-21 6 
+ 2-4 
-16-4 
414-2 

-16 3 

• 21 8 
; 48 1 

1 -46 4 

-37 6 
i -42 0 
i -18 7 

1 -28 6 
[ -17 2 
-18 9 

1 -17-4 

strengthened the rally. 

* For Sam oni/ Stock Prices end YMds. see pages 325 and 326. 
t London. October 6rA and 1 Zth 
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The Gas Council reports a 9 per cent increase 
in gas demand in the year ended 31st March 1966 


Growing Demand. Increa5;cs in gas 
sales since l962/f}3, adjusted for 
temperature dflTercnces have been: 
1962/63 .? pev cent 1964,65 <V pi r icnf 

1963/64 5 per cviu 1965,66 9 ptr cent 

The popularity or gas for home heating 
made further headway in 1965,66, de¬ 
mand from domestic consumers rising 
by 15 per cent. Smaller increases in sales 
occurred in the industrial and commer¬ 
cial markets. 


$ 


Central heating sales up Sales 
of gas centra) hestting installations 
and gas fires last year both exceeded the 
high levels reached in 1964/65. 190,000 
central heating instalfatioiis were sold, 
34 per cent more than in the previous 
year, while sales of lircs at 991,(XX) were 
per cent up. 

Gas Prices. The average price per 
therm fell for the second successive 
year, although there was a slight increase 
in the overall cost per therm. On the 
basis of average price per therm, pas 
prices have remained Mabk Utr the pa^t 
hvc years. 

/] Surplus. The aggregate net surplus 
^ was £11.1 million compared with 
£15.2 million in 1964/65, and £9.6 million 
in 1963/64. Gross revenue increased 
from £503 million to £529 million. 

The surplus is not available for distribu¬ 
tion but is needed to enable the industry 
to pursue a sound financial policy, to 
provide money to help with future in¬ 
vestment, and to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of the Government’s White Paper 
on Financial Obligations. 

North Sea. A new phase in the his- 
W lory of the industry began with the 


realisation of hopes of gas under the 
North Sea. The Council is satisfied that 
there is enough natural gas available for 
supplies to be given to all .Area Gas 
Boards. It is planned to supply Boards 
through pipelines to be laid within the 
nc\t four years and the industry is confi¬ 
dent it can handle ail the natural gas 
available. Initial arrangements for the 
supply in the C'ouncil of natural gas 
from BP’s North .Sea lielcl were agreed 
in February 1966. 

/ij Gas CiHincii;AMOCO .Success.The 

W drilling of the first well for the Gas 
Council/AMOC'O Group began on 
Sih April 1966. Gas was found and fimv 
rates of up to 25 million cubic feet a day 
were announced on 6th June 1966. .A 
second important strike w'as made by the 
Group in September. As a result of its 
direct participation in the North .Sea 
search, the Cmincil is in a position to 
survey at first hand the whole range of 
activity and resul(.s, and this is of great 
Veduc in formulating policies for the use 
c^f rt.i!iir.i! g.is. 

Conversion of Appliances'. The in- 

W dusiry is planning to convert con- 
5Lmcr.s’ appliances for the direct supply 
of natural gas, which has a higher calori- 
lic value and different combustion 
characteristics from lown gas. Work 
will also he needed on the disinbuiion 
systems and plans for the whole opera¬ 
tion arc now being prepared. Alihinigh 
the Council is confident that there ts 
enough pas already available to make a 
changeover economic, the reserves in the 
finds made so far have not been accur¬ 
ately defined. The Council is therefore 
making preparations on the basis of 


§' 


$ 


several alternative estimates of gas 
availability in the North Sea, 

Capital Investment. Capital invest¬ 
ment in 1965/66 was £119 million. 
The continued acceleration of the de¬ 
mand for gas and the provision of the 
transmission .systems required to exploit 
the discoveries of North Sea gas will 
cause future investment to be much 
higher: investment currently planned 
amounts to £190 million for 1966/67 and 
is then expected to rise for two or three 
years to a level around £250 million per 
annum. (These sums do not include the 
finance required to convert consumers' 
appliances for using natural gas.) 

Re-organisafion of the Council. To 
help achieve the transformation of 
the industry which will be brought about 
by the advent of natural gas, the Council 
has been re-orgaAtsed. The establishment 
of three new' departments, Produclion 
and Supplies, Co-ordination and Plan¬ 
ning and Special Projects (concerned 
mainly with negotiations for the pur¬ 
chase of gas found by other North Sea 
producers) was announced in January 
1966. The Director of Production and 
Supplies (Mr. D. F. Rooke) was made a 
Full-Time member of the C.ouncil under 
the Gas Act 1965 on Isl August 1966. 
The appointment of Dr. R. S. b’dward.s, 
C.B.K., w ho had been Chairman of the 
North hastern (ias Board, as a Full- 
Time mentber of the C^ouncil look effect 
on 1st May 1966. 

A A booklet entiilcd *Vear of Dis- 
covery’ on the gas industry’s 
results for the year 1965/66 may be ob¬ 
tained free of charge on application to 
the Press and Publicity Services Depart¬ 
ment of the Gas Council. 
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achievement 

65/66 


The Rank Organisation i 


In a year of substantial progress for The Rank 
Organisation, certain events stand out as high 
points of achievement. 

The Queen's Awerd to Industry 

was conferred on The Rank Organisation for export achievement 
by Rank Xerox and Rank Taylor Hobson (Leicester Unit), and for 
technological innovation in optical engineering by the latter. 

Record Sales 

of £152,181.000 were achieved, an increase of 197% on the 1965 
figure of £127,147,000. 

Record Profits 

of £23,512,000 were earned, compared with £15,191,000 in the 
previous year - a rise of 55%. Profits after taxation attributable to 
The Rank Organisation shareholders have increased from 
£4,782,000 to £5,468,000. 

Record Earnings Overseas 

were achieved. At £34 million, they were 30% higher than the figure 
for 1965. The Rank Organisation's exports for the last four 
years totalled £93 million. During the 1966 financial year the 
Organisation took part in trade fairs and exhibitions in many parts 
of the world. These included the international Instruments, Elec« 
Ironies and Automation Exhibition, London; the Business 
Machines Exhibition. Milan; Photokina, Cologne; and Trade Fairs 
at Oslo, Moscow. Brno and Budapest. 


Pinewood Studios 

largest and best-equipped in Britain expanded once again, 
bringing into operation two brand-new sound stages and increas¬ 
ing its production area by a further 20,000 square feet. The new 
stages are the most advanced of their kind in the world and provide 
unrivalled facilities for both film and television production. 


Taylor Hobson Division 

already world leaders in the production of precision measuring 
instruments and lenses (including the famous Varotal range of 
zoom lenses), achieved another major breakthrough. During the 
year, they became the first and only mass producers of fibre optics 
in Britain. Fibre optics are already at work in computer systems, 
flight simulators and medical diagnostics. These "light pipes" - 
flexible glass fibres finer than a human hair down which light can 
be passed - have striking applications in many fields. 


Dramatic Expansion by Rank Xerox 

with profits up by 101% to £16,608.000 and sales up by 65% to 
£44,353.000, the Company more than achieved its installations 
target. Some 58,000 machines had been placed at June. 1966. 
Subject to unforeseen political and/or economic developments, 
it is anticipated that a further 32.000 machines will be installed in 
the current financial year. 


Ten Year Financial Review 

tn € thousands unless otherwise stated 



1986 

1965 

1964 

PROFIT before interest payable and taxation 

23,512 

15.191 

11,326 

INTEREST PAYABLE 

4,643 

3,806 « 

2,354 

TAXATION 

7 , 9 M 

3.798 4 , 097 * 

3,194 

profit for the period attributable to the Shareholders in 

The Rank Organisation Ltd excluding Non-Trading Items 

5,468 

5,009 4 , 782 * 


ORDINARY DIVIDENDS (less tax) expressed in pence per share 

12.6 (gross) 

7.4 

6.9 

CASH FLOW 

16,027 

13,036 

10,570 


Note: These figures h^ve been 
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From the Chairman’s report 

In his Statement to Shareholders, John Davis, Chairman and Chief Executive of 
The Rank Organisation, made the following important points: 

Cash flow represented by retained profits and depreciation amounted to £18,027.000 (77.3d per ordinary 
share), compared with £13,036,000 (57.7d) in 1966. 

In respect of the financial year ended 26th June 1966, an interim dividend of 8% and a final dividend of 
13% were paid on the ordinary and 'A' ordinary shares. An interim dividend of 9% was paid in March 1966 
and, having regard to the Government’s wishes concerning dividend restriction, the Directors recommend 
restricting the final dividend to 12%, a lower rate than would otherwise have been recommended, making 
the total dividend the same as last year. 

Commenting on The Rank Organisation as a whole. Mr. Davis said: 

When it comes to forecasting the future, short-term, faced with the present political and economic 
problems which exist nationally and internationally, then my responsibility as Chairman becomes 
much greater and more difficult. 

I have said, and I repeat, that my confidence in the long-term future of the Organisation remains 
unchanged, but short-term it is much more difficult to forecast. 

Of one thing I am sure, the results for the current year should show an improvement over those of the 
year under review. However, this improvement is more likely to be effected in the second half of the 
year than the first. 

Paying tribute to the employees of the Company. Mr. Davis said: 

It is easy to forget that this staff, now numbering over 40,000 in this country alone, is equivalent to the 
population of a fair>sized town. The efficient co-ordination of the efforts of ail these men and women to 
maximum effect is the most challenging task demanded of the leadership of a modern company. It is also 
among the most rewarding, when a chief executive has the good fortune to lead a staff as enthusiastic 
and loyal as our own. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account for ths S2 wseks ended 
26th June 1966 shows the following results 



1966 

1966 

1968 


(92 weeks) 

(52 weeks) 

(adjusted)* 


fi 

£ 

£ 

Trading Profit before charging depreciation 

33,S7Q,0M 

21.950,000 

21.950,000 

Leas: Depreciation 

11,326,660 

8,157,000 

8,157.000 


S2,M4,0N 

13,793,000 

13,793.000 

Add: Dividends and interest receivable 

1 . 2 n, 0 M 

1,398,000 

1,398.000 


23,912,006 

15,191,000 

15,191,000 

Less: Interest payable 

4,643,000 

3,806.000 

3,806,000 

Profit before taxation 

16,669,000 

7,646,000 

11,385,000 

11,385,000 

Less: Taxation based thereon 

3,798,000 

4,097,000 


10,621,660 

7,587,000 

7,288.000 

Less: Outside Shareholders' Share of Subsidiaries' Profit 

5,453,600 

2.578.000 

2,506,000 

Profit for the Period (after taxation) attributable to the 
Shareholders in The Rank Organisation Limited 

5,461,000 

5,009,000 

4.782.000 


*Noie: These figures have been adjusted to give effect to charging Corporation Tax at 40% 
instead of 35"., as provided in the Accounts for 1965. 

For copies of the 1966 Annual Report write to The Rank Organisation, 38 South Street, London, W.1, 


1963 

1062 

1961 

1060 

1959 

1958 

1957 

8,370 

6,617 

6,451 

5,122 

4,088 

2,993 

5,821 

2,062 

1,647 

1,369 

1,119 

1,103 

1,212 

913 

2,751 

2,614 

2,732 

1,962 

1,788 

1,558 

3,135 

2,939 

1,906 

1,302 

719 

170 

244 (loss) 

738 

5.1 

4.6 

4.0 

2.5 

1.7 

0.8 

1.9 

5,723 

3,591 

3,175 

2,750 

2,344 

2,199 

S,9M 


adjusted to give effect to charging Corporation Tax at 45'.*,, instead of 35**;, as piovided in the Accounts for 1965. 
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IRI is the fourth-largest in- 
'^dustrial concern in Europe. 
It controls more than 130 
companies in manufactur¬ 
ing industry and services, 
and through them is active 
in the key sectors of the 
Italian economy. 


.RESULTS 
FOR 1965 


COMPANY STATEMENTS 


The IRI Group produces 94 per cent of 
the nation's pig iron and 59 per cent of 
its steel; it is represented in nearly all 
branches of engineering; IRI shipyards 
account for 80 per cent of Italy's ship¬ 
building capacity and IRI ships for 65 per 
cent of Italian passenger and mixed 
passenger-and-cargo tonnage; the IRI 
airline stands in the front rank of the world's 
great air companies in international 
services. IRI is responsible for Italian 
broadcasting and television, for all Italy's 
urban telephone services and for the bulk 
of short-distance trunk lines, and for the 
construction—now in its final stage—and 
management, during 30 years, of a net¬ 
work of more than 2,200 km. of toll motor¬ 
ways. The IRI Group's functional struc¬ 
ture and the mechanism by which it raises 
its finance funds combine to make up that 
particular form of government intervention 
in the industrial economy which has 
become known in Italy and abroad as the 
IRI formula. 

The fundamental characteristic of this 
formula is that the government has vested 
its holdings in companies of the private 
sector in a management agency forming 
part of the public sector. IRi thus exercises 
its powers by virtue of being a shareholder 
just like any private shareholder, and as 
such is subject to ordinary company law. 
The IRI formula enables government to 
move quickly into new fields, and is a 
typical feature of an economic order in 
which government, while respecting the 
institutional framework of the market 
economy, reserves its right of intervention, 
by assunning if need be direct responsibility 
for industrial activities, whenever agd 
wherever public enterprise is deemed to 
be conducive to more efficiency and 
balance m the economic system. 

Many of the current programmes are based 
on agreements with established Italian 
and foreign groups, with the deliberate 
intention of creating firms which can 
operate on a large scale. Prom this point 
of view IRI appears as an effective 
instrument for assuming well-defined 
tasks and responsibilities in today's 
process of concentration both on the 
national and the international plane, by 
which to safeguard the social purposes 
proper to public enterprise. 


lIMVESTMEIMT 

In 1965 the IRI Group invested 577 billion 
lire, of which 218 in Southern Italy. Major 
new programmes were put in hand both 
in manufacturing and in infrastructural 
development, so that investment can be 
expected to expand further in the next 
few years. 


SALES _ 

The Group's total sales rose in 1965 by 
10 per cent to a total of 1,797 billion lire, 
to which manufacturing companies con¬ 
tributed 1,092 billion (4 9 per cent) and 
service companies 705 billion lire ( i 12 
per cent). 


OUTPUT _ 

IRI Steel companies last year produced 
5.2 million tons of pig iron and 7.4 million 
tons of steel, thus exceeding 1964 levels 
by 60 and 50 per cent, respectively. 
Output expansion was reported by elec¬ 
tronics, railway equipment and telecom¬ 
munications companies, and Alfa Romeo 
not only produced conspicuously moie 
than in 1964, but sold 9 per cent more of 
its cars at home and 14 per cent more 
abroad. 

In shipbuilding, large new construction 
orders were booked and the repair yards 
were busier than in 1964. 

Shipping companies carried 8 per cent 
more passengers on trans-oceanic ser¬ 
vices last year, and freight traffic also 
increased. In air transport, passenger 
traffic expanded by 11 and overall traffic 
by 14 per cent. 

On motorways, passenger traffic increased 
by 12.5 and goods traffic by 11.4 per cent. 
The number of radio and television 
subscribers rose to 10.6 million. 


EXPORTS _ 

Last year's exports of 237 billion lire by 
IRI manufacturing companies accounted 
for 22 per cent of their total sales. The 
year's increase was 21 percent. 

Further information on IRI. on the 
IRI formula, on IRI programmes and 
activities may be obtained from the 
IRI. Servizio Relazioni Pubbliche. 
Via Versilia 2. Rome. Italy. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

LIMITED 

MAIN POINTS FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S SURVEY 
01 ACTIVITIES 


The Industrial Development Corporation 
held iu twenty^seventh Annual General Meet¬ 
ing in Johannesburg on October llrh. The 
foUowmg is a summary of the main points made 
by Dr A J. van Eck, the Corporatiotrs Chair¬ 
man, in his survey of the I DC's activities for 
tlie year ended June 30« 1966. 

FINANCIAL 

Ttic Corporation’s Issued Share (!IapitaI was 
increased during the year to R 172,000,000, by 
the issue to the Government for cash of shares 
to the value of R15,816,000. Net profits, before 
tax, aiTiouiiiing to R3,226,914, sltowed an in¬ 
crease of R409,476 on the 196? result. The 
General Reserve was increased by R3,000.000 
to K17,500,000 and a provision of K 189,822 was 
brought to account in respect of ncr losses on 
the realisation of investments and o!her assets, 
including amounts written oh'. Investments 
increased by 13.7 per cent to the Balance Sheet 
figure of R246,459,699, the Corporation's interest 
in Border Area industries accounting for 
Rl3,979,156 or 46.8 per tvni of ihc net increase 
of R29,824,299. New' propositions accepted in¬ 
volved a coinmitmciii of R66,34s,750, some 
R16,000,000 less than in 1965. riie somewhat 
lower overall level of the Corporation’s activities 
was an index of the degree to which the I DC 
had concernraicd on consolidation rather than on 
new development. 

MINERALS DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

Some months ago the Corporation e.stablished 
this Division to conduct research on the dis¬ 
covery of local sources of base minerals and to 
make recommendations in regard to financial 
assistance for base mineral development on an 
efficient technical and commercial basis. Lack 
of capital and experience had often in tlie past 
led to wasteful exploitation. It was hoped that 
the Division’s activity would lead to better utili- 
•ation of this important source of raw materials. 

SHIPPING 

Plans were made for a substantial extension 
of Safmarine’s services, and on January 1st this 
year Safmarine acquired two of the Union- 
Ostle tnailships, thus securing an automatic 
financial Interest in the occan-mail service. A 
long-term programme was adopted by the Com¬ 
pany providing for the acquisition of fast modern 
vessels both to replace older units and to extend 
its fleet 

WATER 

The Corporation’s report stressed' the impor- 
, mnoe of developing South Africa’s present and 
^ccntial water resources.« Water was vital to 
Industry, agriculture, mining and to domestic 
,' users and its availability placctl an ultimate limit 
on the economy's capacity to grow. Successive 


South African Government.s had kept the matter 
under continual review, a result of which had 
been the evolution of such important schemes 
as the development of the Orange River, the 
Pongola River and tlie Oppermansdriftdam on 
the Vaal. ^e potential of all the Republic's 
main river system was at present being critically 
examined, and the recently appointed Water Plan 
Commission which represented every section of 
the community, would also cover, in its overall 
assessment, the water potential and siting of 
Municipal disposal schemes to ensure the opti¬ 
mum industri.il use, and the maximum re-use, 
of treated effluents. 

'Nil ILXMLL IMXIMKY 

In referring to textile production, the survey 
comments that, aliluuigh the industiy had con¬ 
tinued to expand fairly npidly few new projects 
were coming forvvarJ. The industry’s long-term 
future w'a^ clos^-ly bound up with the cireciivc- 
ncss of protect ion. Certain narrowly defined 
bcction.s of the market had been aflforded ade¬ 
quate protection by cxisiiiig tariff measures, but 
the compcMtivcnes of the textile market and the 
ceiling which this characteristic set to its profit 
potential, made the impact of imports, which 
successfully evaded the tariff, of critical impor¬ 
tance. Loopholes in the tariff existed and the 
position was aggravated by the existing proce¬ 
dure under w'hich applications by new industries 
for protection were handled. It was mandatory 
for such applications to be ga7.ettcd, and the wide 
publicity which this attracted gave every oppor¬ 
tunity and incentive to the merchant or indus¬ 
trial consumer to stockpile prior to the intro¬ 
duction of a protective duty. The manufacturer 
was tlius faced with a saturated market by the 
time he reached the production stage. The effect 
was often crippling and, in addition, overall 
costs were pushed up at the expense of the 
public, because initial manufacturing lossc.s, in¬ 
curred as a direct result of the flooding of the 
market with imports, had to be recouped. 
Several Border Area textile mills had been, and 
still were, victims of stockpiling but the diffi¬ 
culties created by current practices applied to all 
industries engaged in the production of con¬ 
sumer goods or industrial raw materials. It was 
hoped that the present revision of the basis of 
textile tariff protection would soon be com¬ 
pleted in such a way that the textile industry, 
which had such great employment potential, 
would have adequate protection to ensure its 
continued development in tlie future; it was also 
hoped that the Authorities w'ould have, or would 
secure, power to impose duties, retrospective to 
the date of the original application for protec¬ 
tion in the case of new industries, provided it 
could be e.stabllshed that an abnormal level of 
imports had reached the country in anticipation 
of the introduction of the duty. This would 
discourage over-importation resorted to with 
the purpose of circumventing the objectives of 
protection. 


Dr van Bek also referred specifically to poplin 
manufacture, an area of the industry in South 
Africa which had been badly hit by stockpiling 
and tariff evasions. The Cyril Lord Mill at 
East London had been particularly adversely 
affected, on top of having had more than its fair 
share of teething troubles, 'i'he majority of its 
technical and organisational problems were now 
being overcome, however, and the mill was pro¬ 
ducing a high quality produet. 

Al.tliMINlUM S.MIill.K 

The S.A. Aluminium Dcvelopmerii Coinpanv * 
h.id laktMi 11 decision to proceed with ihc smeller 
project and final negotiations were in progress 
for the conclusion of a know-how and long-term 
technical agreement with one of ilie overseas 
firms wliieh had siibmiued a feasjbiliiy study. 
The she of the .smelter liad not yet been deter¬ 
mined but investigations thus far carried out 
pointed to its suitability for a decentralised area 
at, or near, the coast. Detailed planning would 
commence as soon as this decision hud been 
reached. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC CABLE PROJECI 

Satisfactory progress had been made on the 
cable project and the South Atlantic Cable Com¬ 
pany expected that this new submarine cubic 
link between South Africa and Europe would be 
functioning within the next three to four years. 
Long-term export credit facilities would be used 
to finance about 80 per cent of the cost of manu¬ 
facturing the 6,000 miles of cable involved and 
the ancillary equipment. The IDC would even¬ 
tually hold 65 per cent of the Company's share 
capital of R13,500,000; the balance would be' 
held by a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Inter¬ 
national Telephones and Telegraph Corporation. 

GINERAl. 

The IDC’s policy had always been shaped to 
conform to the country's current economic 
requirements. Consolidation of existing indus¬ 
trial units had thus received greater emphasis 
during the financial period covered by the sur¬ 
vey to ensure the optimum utilisation of produc¬ 
tive assets. Project studies had continued, how¬ 
ever, so that immediate progress could be made 
when justified by th^ availability of labour, 
capital and services. Dr van Eck stated in con¬ 
clusion; the Corporation believes that South 
African industry has the initiative and ability to 
expand dramatically. The country is singularly 
well endowed with raw materials; their ex¬ 
ploitation will be materially advanced by the 
development of Border Area industries which 
will play an increasingly important part in the 
economy. Many new projects are nearing the 
stage when planning will give place to construc¬ 
tion. The Republic is approaching the end of 
a phase of consolidation and stands on the 
threshold of a new era of devclopinciu.'’ 
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JAMES HOWDEN & COMPANY 

(Specialists iti Design sind Maniifactiire of* Air and Gas Hahdiing 1 *fant) 

GROUP ORDER BOOK EXCEEDS X4i|M. 


Howde&«GEA Limited. Because of these losses 
and because we were of the opinion that we 
could use the productive resources employed to 
better advantage, we disposed of our interest in 
this company at the end of 1965. "rhese losses 
will not recur. 


The sixtieth Annual General Meeting of James 
llowdcn & Company Limited was held on 
October 12th in Glasgow, Mr J. Howden Hume, 
BSc, FInstF (the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is liis circulated statement: 

The Trading Proiic of the Group is jC1t 413,3S0 
which compares with L'l391,784 last year. The 
profit before tax is jC* 1,079,998 compared with 
£1,231,858. After making provision for United 
Kingdom and overseas tax and tlie transfer to 
Taxation Equalisation Account, adding the 
balance brought forward from last year, and 
adding amounts dcMlt with in the accounts of 
subsidiary companies, there remains a balance for 
appropriation of £814,013 compared with 
£‘734,193. £230,000 has been translerred to 

General Reserve against £257,107. 

The Directors recommend a final dividend of 
13] per cent which, with the interim of 15 per 
cent paid last April, makes a loul of 281 per 
cent—the same as last year. If this is approved, 
there will be a balance of £189,225 to carry 
forward. 

During the year it became clear th.it the in¬ 
creasing level of business required additional 
working capital. Your Board decided to obtain 
this necessary capital by an issue of debentures. 
In February we issued £Um. 7'«per cent de¬ 
benture stock at £99 per cent. The application 
moneys, calls paid in advance at .\pril 30, 1966, 
and the discount of £1 per cent amounted to¬ 
gether to £348,416, which figure is included in 
ilie accounts lor the year under review. 

IIICillLR SALrS 

Croup sales increased to £13m. but much of 
the ulvanrage of the increase was oft set by the 
unproIiiabiliTy of our Canadian subsidiary, to 


which 1 shall refer later. 

The Group work on hand has again increased. 
In the United Kingdom the order book fell 
slightly but this was more than offset by our 
subsidiaries in Canada, Australia, South Africa 
and Holland. The Group order book, excluding 
certain purchases which will pass througli our 
hands and which will not contribute to future 
profit, is £41.6m.—an increase ol £6m. on the 
corresponding figure for last year. This I con¬ 
sider satisfactory. 

In my last report I warned Stockholders that 
liicre was an acute shortage of skilled men in our 
facturies in the United Kingdom and that the 
credit squeeze might affect the plans of some of 
our customers. The credit squeeze did not 
materially affect our output, but it made financ¬ 
ing more diiriciili and expensive. The shortage 
of labour, serious at the beginning of rhe year, 
was further aggravated by some wage troubles. 
During the year we were fortunate m that we 
were able to recruit substantially, but this could 
not be done until wc hid reached a settlement 
with our exi'iiing labour force and unavoidable 
deliy in doing so lost valuable production time. 

Apart from these difficulties, production in our 
United Kingdom factories has been well main¬ 
tained and wc benefited from the new building 
and plant completed and installed during the 
year. By strict methods of control md increased 
eflijicney we were able to absorb pan of the 
increased co-ii of nitieikil, wages and Ncrvices. 

PAKINI COMPANY 

The profit of the Parent Company is slightly 
lower than l.ast year due to the difficulties pre¬ 
viously referred to and to losses incurred in 
manufacture fur an associated company, James 


indover 


OV IRM AS OPERATIONS 

I now refer to the activities of our subsidiary 
companies. In Canada, whilst the long-term 
prospects are good, there was an operating loss 
of which our share was £214,000. A further 
necessary extension to the Scarborough, Ontario, 
works was completed during the year to provide 
additional machine shop and erection shop apace 
to handle the parts lor the large 540 MW. turbo¬ 
generators now on order. The re-location of 
plateworking facilities during the extension pro¬ 
gramme had an adverse effect upon the plant 
capacity available during the year and there were 
also major expenditures involved in the building 
up of turbine production, which were written off 
during the year. Substantia] bookings have been 
made, and the work on hand for manufacture at 
the Canadian work.s has increased to a loial of 
nearly £12m. 

I am glad to .say that the Australian company 
has had a very good year with profits increased 
befoie lax lu £247,000 and it has again con- 
inbuted a sub'.t.intial dividend to the Parent 
Company. Orders on hand arc satisfactory and 
will ensure three or four good years. It is 
expected ihai the level of proiiubiliry will 
continue. 

In South Africa wc have experienced another 
good year, our subsidiaries there achieving a 
profit before tax of £226,000. Orders on hand 
stand at a record level and the factory extensions 
which have recently been completed for Howden 
& Salanco and which are in progress for Attack 
Engineering will assist the South African sub¬ 
sidiaries to meet the increasing demand for their 
products. Here again the Parent Company has 
received a satisfactory dividend on its investment. 

Our Zambian subsidiary in Ndola continues 
to serve the needs of the copper mines and our 
other customers in the territory with new equip¬ 
ment and spares for both fans and pumps, and 
has made a small profit. 

In Holland, Holima had another good year, 
with a profit of £60,000 before tax, iliis after 
taking the opportunity of completing die writing 
off of the goodwill item raised on the acquisition 
of our 51 per cent shareholding in the company 
in 1961. Tlie orders on hand increased from 
£800,000 to £1m. Business pending, both in 
power plini au.Niliarics and refrigeration activi¬ 
ties is greater th.in in recent years and prospects 
are good. 

Our French company **as continued in a com¬ 
paratively small way. The extent of its aciiviiics 
h.id to he jdjusied from time to time in accord¬ 
ance with tlic business offering for our particular 
range of products in France. 'The demand was 
somevvliat lower than has been the case for some 
years, and there was a small loss for the year. 

TMi: OUTLOOK 

In the United Kingdom the severe credit 
squeeze, the deflation of demand and the cut¬ 
back in long-term investment plans will no doubt 
affect us. In general, the outlook for the Group 
is reasonably favourable for the ctirient year. 

I thank my colleagues on our Boards, our 
executives and our employees in this country and 
abroad for their loyalty and service. 

The repon and accounts were adopted. 


n.v. de indonesische overzeese bank-amsterdam 


(The htikmesia Overseas Bank) 


Faundeti in Amsterdam 
herzersfftaehf 664-66S 


.SI'AlhMLNT OI« CONDITION MARCH . 31 , 1966 


I lAUiLiriFS 

C'jpil-ll. 

Kusorve IuimI . • • • 
Clin cm .mil «nh«.r 

Uv'piAMlS .. 


tl. 

I I. 2«.U4X).».M) - 
3,137,141.— 

I s 1.205.776.— 
75.201.593.- 


luly I, f%5 
ri. ro.OiiO.lHM). 
200.000.- 

132.295.- 
0S.J^I4,7‘70.- 


lASilers of’ credit, 
I'lir .icv'innii ol 


FI,24‘».544,5IO.- F1.1S7,117.0X5.- 


; ASSi: IS 

iind moncx ,ii cull 
liiilunces wiih other h.inks, 
donK'Biic and lorc>i;n .. 

Irc.isiiry HilN. 

of* KNchange. 

In vest menu. 

Adv.inces. 

I*rcmise.s and runuiure ... 


39,983,207.— 08.002.711 .- 


n.?H9.527.777. - I I.:. 75 j 3 t, 7 .,f,._. 


MANAGING DIRTCTOR : 

Dr. K. B. Gundayuebraia. . . 
ASSISTANT MANAGING DIRECTOR : 
t. 1:. P. Poiiblon. 


Mnivh U. 1966 
I I. .1.746,608.— 

tiH..56R.597. - 
10.070.-111.-- 
24.77S.072.— 
2,15'>.b52.— 
l3K./26.m5.^. 
1.295.221.- 


Jiily I, l%5 
n. 1,146,797.- 

49.231.427.- 
3.045,250 - 
11,410.156. 
.3.270.086.- 
S7.bS8.476.- 
I.I44.<,9.3.- 


I-1.249,544,-510.— FI.157,1.17,0«S _ 


CiiMomcrs* liubllity for 
K-iicrft of credit, Kuarjn- 
lees, etc. 


39.983.267.— 


FI.289.527.T77.- 


68,002.711.- 
I t .7.’'5.139,796.- 


ALTERNA1E MANAGING DIRECtOR : 
Or. E. R. D. UiikE. 
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FURNESS. WITHY AND 
COMPANY 


J. L. KIER AND COMPANY 


Sill CRKINGTON KI.VILU’S 
KLVIliW 


Tlic scixrity<fifih Annual General Meeting of 
Furness, Witliy and Company Limned was held 
on October 12tii in London, Sir Erringtuii 
Keville, CUE (Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from hi.s circulated 
stateineni fur the year ended April 30, 1966 : 

The major changes in the con'iolidated balance 
sheet and the balance sheet of Furness, Withy 
arise from the acquisition during the year ot the 
Royal Mail group. A signiHcant feature of the 
consolidation of the net assets ot Royal Mail 
has been the decision to relate their value to the 
purchase price of 20s per £\ of ordinary stock 
by writing down the Heel by a transfer from 
reserves. The annual chaige tor depreciation 
has been based on the reduced value. 

I must make reference to the disastrous sea¬ 
men's strike w'hich occurred nticr the close of 
the current financial year, tlic hrst of its kind 
after a period of more than 50 years of har¬ 
monious industrial relations. It is difHcult to 
estimate precise losses incurred by our group 
from this stoppage. Apart from the immediate 
loss of earnings during the suike further losses 
are being incurred due to tlic necessity to 
reposition ships in our liner services. Un¬ 
doubtedly, this will make a serious impact on 
the results for the current period. 

It seems right to question whether an advanced 
society such as ours can afford to tolerate a 
situation whereby an industrial problem cm be 
allow'cd to erupt in a way so damaging to the 
nation's economy. 


MR. OLAF KIER REPORTS RECORD VOLUME OF WORK 

'The Annual General Meeting of J. L. Kier & Co. Ltd. will be held on 2nd November, 1966 
in London. 

I'he following is an extract from the circulated Statement of the Chairman, Mr. Olaf Kier: 

“T*hc Group profit before taxation amounted to /;6a7,704 (1965 >C913,605) and the profit 
after taxation w'as 4543,048 (1965 4569,771). 

The reduction In Group profit before taxation is to some extent due to the fact that the 
profit from long-term Coniracts is not brought into account until they are eighty per cent, 
completed. It follows that a more indicative assessment is obtained by coiindcring profit 
averages over periods longer than one year. The profits for the four-year periods ended 
March J965 and March 1966 were 4709,000 and 4703,000 respectively. 

It is proposed to pay a Final Dividend of 6d. (less tax) on the Ordinary Shares of 58. 
each, making a total distribution of Is. (less tax) per Share foi the year. 

Civil Engineering and Industrial Building continues to be the principal aspect of the 
Group's activities. We have extended our activities to Australia, and have been awarded the 
first Contract for the Mitchell Freeway Project in Perth. A recent Contract of importance is 
the construction ot large Cooling Towers at Didcot Power Station, awarded to an Associated 
Company, Film Cooling 'lowers (Concrete) Ltd. 

The Group's manufacturing activity carried out by Plannair Limiicd at Lcatheihcad 
accounts for twelve per cent, ot the Group profit. 

1 he volume of the outstanding work of the Group is greater tliun at any previous time, 
and your Directors view the lutuic with confidence.” 


LEGAL AND GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 

INTERIM STATEMENT--FIRST HALF OF YEAR 1966 


DIVIDEND 

'I'ho Oirccrors lia\ e JcLhir.-J nn inrenrn diviJenJ lor the year 1‘ioOof U.i. per l/-d. slurc, ■'Uhiecl to 
income tax, payable on December 1, «) ihose sh.ircIioMvrs rccoi Jed m the rcf^isicr on Novenibei 1, 


NMD lOK NIW AUMIODS 

As I said in my statement last year shipowners 
arc I'ully aware ot the need to adopt new methods 
in die handling of sea-borne iratlic, and in this 
connection a very great deal of research is being 
undertaken in this country and abroad into the 
possibilities of unitisation of cargo in various 
forms. There is no doubt that all concerned 
are convinced that in order to keep costs within 
reasonable bounds, general cargo ships of the 
future must be designed and operated in such a 
way as to enable them to spend a very much 
greater proportion of their life at sea. 

Quite apart from the heavy com of handling 
cargoes by traditional methods, a ship can only 
earn her keep when at sea and quicker turn- 
round in port will obviously, m turn, enable 
any particular ship to carry a greater volume 
of cargo in any given period. 

It has become very clear to us that we as 
British shipowners must remain competitive and 
explore every means by winch more efficient and 
economical services can be operated in keeping 
with modern ideas. 

The results of our non-shipping activities have 
been encouraging; our interests in light 
engineering, in insurance broking and in general 
trading all showing a material improvement on 
the results of the previous year* while the British 

te ritime Trust group of investment comi^iea 
tinues its valuable contributipn to the group*! 
earnings. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


LIFE, ANNUrrV AND PENSIONS NliW BUSINESS 

A full Htulcmciit of the new business for the first half of 1966, not of reassurances, compared with 
that for the corresponding period in 1905, was released some weeks ago. The more important figures are, 
however, given below 


New life sums assured ... 
New annuities per annum 
New premium income ... 


First SIX 
months of 
1966 


First six 
nionihs of 
1965 


Whole of 
year 
1965 


4231,025,000 

418,446,000 

49,755,000 


4230,522,000 

421,903,000 

410,500,000 


4495,628,000 

441,891,000 

422,328,000 


These figures do not give any indication of the immediate profitability uf the funds. This can 
only be established by an actuarial valuation. 


FIRE, ACCIDENT AND MARINE UNDERWRITING TRENDS 

Fire and accident business in the United Kingdom shows an increase in net retained premium income 
of approximately 10 per cent over the comparable figure for the previous year. ^ 

Claims experience has shown some variation. Motor business remains the least satisfactory,*but 
this position should 1^ improved shortly by the revised rating system to be introduced toi private cars. 
General accident business shows an overall improvement but fire claims are marginally heavier Uian in 
the first half of 1965, underwriting results however remaining favourable. 

Our premium income from overseas has expanded sufliciently to offset the loss of income occasioned 
bv our withdrawal last year from Canada. Fire claims experience follows much the same trends as in the y 
United Kingdom subject only to the qualification that results arc not yet available for a considerable 
volume of fire business arising from overseas rc-insurance contracts. The trend in motor and miscellaneous 
accident business is slightly adverse. 

The Society transacts no business in the United States. 

Marine business is still passing through a dlIRculc phase, and urgent measures are needed througliout 
the world markets before a return to profitability can be expected. It is anticipated that there will be 
little, if any, profit from the 1963 Marine account which is due to be closed at the end of 1966. 
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THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 
& AUSTRALIAN BANK 

YtAR 01 CONTINUED SOUND GROWTH 

The Annual General Meeting of The English, 
Scottish & Australian Bank Limited will be held 
at 55, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3, on 
November 2nd. 

'Fhe following arc exiructs from the sratemeiu 
by the Chairman, The Rt Hon Viscount 
Hampden, which has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year to June 30, 
1966: 

As a country dependent substantially on inter¬ 
national trade, AustraliaN interest in trends in 
international finance, liquidity, prices, etc., is 
vital. 

Tlic monetary policy of restraint being pur¬ 
sued by the Australian authorities as it entered 
1965/66 was relaxed somewhat as the year 
progressed. 

Most of the rise in trading bank deposits 
in the year was in the interest bearing category. 
The banks are in accord from the point of view 
of the Australian economy with official monetary 
policies which are bringing about this change in 
deposit paiiern and which enable them to be 
more competitive with other instiiuiions, but the 
added cost to the banks is substantial 
Acceptance by the authorities of the need for 
greater flexibility in interest r^es applicable to 
trading banks’ lending could help in alleviation 
of this unsaiisfaciory situation and at the same 
lime acknowledge the desirability of making n 
possible for banks to adopt a more dynamic 
lending function than in the past with its accom¬ 
panying conipetiiive advantages. 


During the year Australia converted to a 
system of decimal currency and this appears to 
have been achieved smoothly and with notable 
success. 

In commenting particularly on the affairs of 
our Group it is pleasing to record continued and 
sound growth for the year. 'Ehis has been 
achieved in a climate of some uncertainty in the 
Australian economy at times during 1965/66 
but at the year's end it appeared well balanced 
and poised for sound progre*‘S both in the short 
and long term. 

During the year to June 30, 1966, Deposits, 
(i^urreni Accounts, etc., of the Trading Bank rose 
by L6.i million to ^'177.3 million and there was 
an increase of some £7 million to £88.6 million 
in Advances to customers. Our investments— 
mainly Government Securities—at £28.7 million 
were up by £4.5 million when compared with 
1965. Funds lodged in Statutory Reserve Deposit 
Account with the Reserve Bank of Australia 
reduced by £5.5 million. 

T'he accounts of E. S. & A. Savings Bank 
Limited and of our wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Esanda Limited, have again contributed sub¬ 
stantially 10 the growth of the Group. 

The profit of the trading bank for the year 
w.is £770,494 (£705,213) and consolidated profit 
of the (Jroup £1,403,098 (£1,213,940. 

.Appropriations by the trading bank roi.alling 
4 . 280,000 svere made to provide for the interim 
dividends, each of 2 per cent, less United 
Kingdom Income Tax, paid on Mirch 31st and 
•Miy 31. 1966. I'he Dirc'-tor- ire now recom¬ 
mending that the final divideml be 6 per cent 
less the standard rate of Income Tax. ar a cost 
of £420,000, making a total of 10 per ceni for the 
vear, the same as for the previous year. 


SIME DARBY HOLDINGS 


(Incorporated in England) 


The ninth Annual General MecMing of Sime 
Darby Holdings Limited will be held on 
November 4 in Singapore. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
review of the chairman and managing director, 

Mr D. W. Pinder: 

The Group Profit before Taxation for the year 
was £1,032,930 compared with £996,502 laxt year. 
The net amount provided in respect of Income 
Tax liabilities is £398,038 and the profit available 
for appropriation is £634,892 as against £591,312 
in 1965. 

An interim dividend of 7] per cent less tax 
was paid in April, 1966. Your Board now 
recommends a final dividend of 124 per cent 
less tax on the capital as increased by the pro¬ 
posed one for five scrip issue. Tliis increased 
dividend is covered 1.9 times and the present 
level of Group profitability fully justifies an im¬ 
provement in the return to Shareholders. 

These results are satisfactory bearing in mind 
the ever present problem of rising costs and also 
the changes which are taking place in the areas 
in which we trade. 

Investment income shows a further increase 
and our .Associated Company, R. G. Shaw & Co. 
Ltd., has had another good year. 

Trading results for the first three months of 
the current financial year are slightly ahead of 
those last year. .All in all, I am hopeful that 
trading conditions in the current year will be 
such as to make it possible for us to maintain 
our present degree of profitability. 


Cie d’Outremer pour I'Industrie et la Finance 

will henceforth be listed on the Brussels, Antwerp and Paris stock-exchanges 

under its new style 

Cie LAMBERT POUR L’INDUSTRIE ET LA FINANCE 

(Lamberlco) 

a limited company with a capital of BF 2,400,000,0(X) ($48,000,000) 

sole sleeping partner of 

BANQUE LAMBERT 

s. c s. 

with stockholders' equity of BF 800,000,000 ($16,000,000) 


24 avenue Marnix, BRUSSELS, 5 
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FOREIGN REPORT 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) & BOLIVIA 

RAILWAY 

BOLIVIA RAILWAY SALE 
RAlinCATION OF AGREEMENT NEEDED 


fjc.h week The Cconom'st sets out to 
analyse the causes of what is happening, 
and to pick out the pattern m the week’s 
event 3 It keeps an unusually large corps of 
forocjn affairs writers, in London and 
abroad; but some stories produced by the 
paper s foreign department cannot be pub- 
Jisf'sd in The Economist itself. Instead, 
they appear in a separate, confidential 
bulletin pubfished each week and called 
Forctgn Report 

Such stories are of two kinds. There is the 
information that reaches The Economist on 
a confidential basis, and therefore can be 
passed on only to readers willing to respect 
the confidential nature of Foreign Report, 
And there is the article that builds upon 
what appears at first sight to be a minor, 
but pivotal, event that could lead to major 
changes in different parts of the world. 
In this kind of forecast Foreign Report has 
a record of often being startiingly ngfit. 

Pleisa wrila for full tf•tails to: Ths Subscr ption 
Msfiagcr. Fo't gn Rsoort. Tht kcoDom.bU 
25 St Sirost. London SWl 

Tha Annual sober option rais (48 issua: ) vanaa 
bstwten Britain LI 3.0.0 and Auslraiauid £ I S.2.0. 


The seyenty-elghth Annual General Meeting 
of The Antofagasta (Chili) Sc Bolivia Railway 
Company Limited was held on October 11 in 
London, Mr Henry F. Tiarks» the chairman, 
presiding. 


CHAIKM/VVS ADDITIONAL 
KIMAKKS 

In the course of his remarks, the chairman 
said: I would like to make a few further 
comments on the situation in Bolivia 
which, of course, is the outstanding question 
with us. 

Tliere is no progress to report at chib meeting 


on our Bolivian settlement. We were all dis¬ 
appointed chat the agreement reached with Che 
representatives appointed by the late Govern¬ 
ment of Bolivia was not carried to a final con¬ 
clusion. Unfortunately that Government—that 
is before the election—decided at the last 
moment that the matter must be left over for 
resolution by the Constitutional Government 
then about to be elected. The new Government 
has now been in office for two months but has so 
far given no indication of its intentions. Whether 
this is due to pressure of other business or to the 
opposition which the agreement has aroused in 
some quarters it is a little difficult to say. We 
have no reason to doubt the Government's good 
faith, but the political situation is still some- 


TILBURY CONTRACTING 
GROUP LTD. 

The Chairman, Mr C. C Cover, included the following poinls in 

his statement to shareholders for the linunciul year to March 31, 1966. 

it The turnover of the Group was slightly higher than that of the 
preceding year but the effect of increased competition and of less 
favourable weather conditions had led to a decrease in trading 
profits while interest charges had increased us a result of a greater 
employment of short term finance. 

it Although the volume of work at present in hand is generally 
satisfactory, some further reduction of profit during the current 
financial year is likely, having regard to current conditions in the 
Construction Industry. 

it Housing Estate development has continued on an increased scale 
and adequate stocks of land are held for future development. 
The rate of sale of houses ma^ well be reduced owing to the 
restriction of mortgage availability due to the credit squeeze. 

it A Division of the Parent Company had been set up during the 
year to undertake specialised heating and plumbing work. 

it The raising of further finance on a long term basis is not 
contemplated so long as the present uncertainties of the economic 
situation remain. 

it Suitable contract work abroad continues to be investigated, but so 
far no contracts have been obtained. 

it" The results of recent years may be summarised as follows: 



im 

1965 

1966 

Sh.*ire Capital and Reserves at 
Jlat Mdrcii. 

£ 

1.913,741 

£ 

2.2S2.926 

£ 

2.330.786 

Group profit, aller inBrreU bu: 
beiore Tavatton. 


335,642 

287,403 

Provision for Ta^alioa . 

93,831 

149.183 

84,550 

Ta^cd Profits. 

I72,8f,9 

186,459 

To278« 

Dividends . 

(124%) T9,m 
(ncu 

4l2i^» 75.935 
inci) 

(121%} 129,^ 
(grossl 

Retained Profit . 

5D.70.1 

110,524 

~7TSi3 


/f copy of the Croupes Annual Report and ChaimtmFs Statement is 
available from the Secretary at finweU Houses 26 Finsbury Square, 
yLondont FCl^ 


I.OX 7 IS 

NEWMA. 11 K 

LIMITED 

SatieM points from the Statement 6y theChairmcm, Mr. Herbert //. Netvmark. 

The Accounts show a Group profit, before taxation, of £485,261. After a 
difficult year's trading this is a slightly better result than could have been 
accurately foreseen. 

The electronic precision equipment and components element of the 
Group maintained a satisfactory level of achievement and during the year 
competed successfully for new military and civil instrument contracts 
which will be fulfilled during the current year and thereafter. The Order 
Book Is heavier than at the same period last year, and amongst this 
additional business is a contract for specialised equipment in the 
Phantom Aircraft for the Royal Navy. 

Our Swiss Watch Division made substantial progress, and in spite of 
greatly increased competition due to cessation of import licences, sales of 
AVIA watches atuined an all time record. 

Contrlbutton to Profits. Our other activities have remained profitable 
in the face of increasing oompeticion and expenses and their contribu¬ 
tions to the Group profits are included in the following—Manufacturing 
and Selling of Electronic and Precision Equipment and Components 
471%, Watch Importing and Distribution 2*71%, Engineering 16%, 
Industrial Needles and Miscellaneous Activities 9%. 

We shall continue to apply our resources in furthcHng our 
present activities until the financial and economic climate 
improves in the country generally but if some exceptionally 
attractive project is located it will be investigated. 

Whilst our Order Book is full and sales are being main< 
tabled, I do not feel that in the present state of the economy 
1 should attempt now to forecast results for the present year. 

However, when we publish our half-yearly statement early 
in 1967,1 hope that a clearer maure of the expected results 
for the year will have emeigea. 

In accordance with the request of The Stock Exchange, I am 
confirming that the Qose Company provisions of the 
Fimnoe Act 1965 apply to your GoniMy but the Board is 
adviind that no ibatml mnation disadvantages arise, or are 
especied to arise in the foreseeable future, from this Close 
Cempany status. 
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PRETORIA PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 

(liuorporatcci in the Republic of South Africa) 

CHAIRMAN’S RKVILW 


what unsettled and the Government may be a 
little hesitant to take any immediate nciicm which 
might lay it open to attack. We must therefore 
be patient. Every effort will be made to obtain 
an early ratification of our agreement, but 1 must 
warn you against undue optimism as regards 
lime. 

The Bolivian Gtwernment has recently been 
engaged in negotiating credits from various 
foreign countries for development projects. One 
of these, to which reference has been made in 
the Press here, is a credit of U.S $10,000,000 from 
the Japanese for new locomotives, rolling stock 
and other materials for the railways. There is 
no doubt that Bolivia is greatly in need of foreign 
capital to develop her resources and to put her 
economy on a sound and an expanding basis. It 
would greatly enhance Bolivians credit in the eyes 
of the world if the Government came to a speedy 
settlement for the properties it has taken over 
from us, on the terms we have agreed, thus 
demonstrating in the most practical manner that 
foreign investors and creditors can be assured of 
fair and just treatment. We hope that this con¬ 
sideration will weigh with the Bolivian Govern¬ 
ment. We are aware of other credits negotiated 
with Spain, France, Germany and, indeed, with 
the British Government, also for purchase of 
railroad supplies and industrial equipment for 
refining plants and sundry industrial under¬ 
takings. 

The Bolivians have, you know, earned quite a 
Jot of credit by being one of the few countries in 
South America that have maipiained a sound 
currency. If you compare their currency record 
with that of the ABC countries, and others 
besides, it is really quite remarkable, and that 
should be some encouragement, I would think, 
to see that their credit standing generally is 
maintained. Those who really understand must 
realise the need for this and chat is why 1 think 
wc must he patient. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The operating profit for the year, after pro¬ 
viding for renewals and other liabilities but 
before deduction of foreign taxation, was 
iC293,324 (£249,681). 

After bringing in investment income, unappro¬ 
priated revenue brought forward from 1964 and 
£103,064 from general reserve, adjusting for 
minority interests and deducting interest pay¬ 
able, taxation and the year's dividend on the 
5 per cent cumulative preference stock, there is 
a balance on consolidated revenue account of 
£1,019,531, of which £895,880 corresponds 
to the parent Company. From this the 
directors recommend the payment of a divi¬ 
dend of 5 per cent on the consolidated 
ordinary stock. 

The total tonnage of cargo transported over 
the Company’s lines in 1965 was 963,858 tons 
(1,053,381 tons) a reduction of 89,523 tons or 
approximately 8.5 per cent. Of the total, 
436,212 tons was up traffic (1964—464,017 tons) 
and 527,646 tons down traffic (1964—589,364 
tons). 

I am pleased to say that the traffic prospects 
for our Chilean section show signs of improve- 
.ment. One most encouraging development is the 
construction of the Exotica Mine, situated be¬ 
tween Ghuquicamata and Calama. Work has 
commenced on the mine and we are already 
receiving traffic in construction materials. When 
the new mine is in production' we can expect to 
receive substantially increased tonnages of fuel 
oil and copper. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


'I'b)*^ review deals with the consolidated 
account^ and operations of ihc Company and its 
wholly owned subsidiary, Eastern Province 
Cement Company Limited, for the year ended 
June 30, 1966. 

iONSOLiDAiTu ntorii 

AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

There was an increase in sales of 4.2 per cent 
over those of the previous year, but rising costs 
have resulted in the trading profit before depre¬ 
ciation at R4,608,000, being 2.25 per cent less 
thpn List year's total of R4,714,000. After pro¬ 
viding for depreciation and adding investment 
income and interest, the profit before taxation 
was R4,126,000 against R4,259,000 last year. 
Investment allowances have, however, resulted in 
a lower tax liability and the net profit after 
ta.xauoii (including provision for deferred 
taxation; was R3,115,000, against R2,930,000 
in J9r»5. 

During the year an associated company, Tlie 
Premier Portland Cement Company (Rhodesia) 
Limited, made a further part repayment of its 
share premium, as a result of which your Com¬ 
pany received R506,000. A similar repayment 
was made in 1964, and on that occasion the 
amount was used to write down the book value 
of our investment. As the value of our invest¬ 
ments is now substantially in excess of book 
values, it was decided that the current receipt 
be credited to general reserve. 

In view of the heavy capital expenditure re¬ 
cently incurred, the balance of fixed assets 
replacement reserve at July 1, 1965, namely 
R4,824,000, was transferred to general reserve. 
From profits appropriations have been made to 
fi.xcd assets replacement reserve R979,000 and 
to general reserve R270,000. 

Dividends totalling 68 cents per share, 
against 67 cents per share last year, were 
declared. 

CONSOIIDAIII) 

BALANCE SHI I 1 

Fixed Assets at R 17,212,000 compares with 
R 13,747,000 last year. 

The increase of R62,000 in the book value of 
quoted shares represents further purchases of 
shares in associated companies. 

Additional loans were made to certain ready 
mixed concrete companies in which the Company 
has an interest. 

Current assets at Rl 1,081.000 exceeded 
current liabilities by R8,676,000. 

OPCRAIIONS 

The Group experienced a consistently high 
demand tot cement throughout the year. There 
was an upward trend during the first six months 
which then leveUed off at near-production 
capacity. Building plans passed since June 1965, 
indicate a substantial downward trend. It is to 
be expected that the impact of the recently 
announced anti-inflatk»iary measures will in due 


course be felt by the building and construction 
industries. 

During the year the selling prices of cement 
remained unchanged against a background of 
ever rising costs of labour and materials. The 
result, as noted above, is that the increased turn¬ 
over produced a lower profit despite the im¬ 
proved efficiency of the recent installation of 
modem plant. In these circumstances it can¬ 
not be expected that the current selling 
prices of cement wiU remain unchanged 
indefinitely. 

CAPITAL EXPENDIIIIRE 

Capital expenditure during the year totalled 
R4,682,0()0. This was mainly incurred on the 
new kiln and ancillary equipment at Her¬ 
cules, which was commissioned just before the 
year end, and on the new kiln at Port 
Elizabeth, which wa.s commissioned in August, 
1966. 

Additional cement milling capacity was in¬ 
stalled at Jupiter and Slurry. 

Our forward planning has indicated clearly the 
need to install another dry process kiln at Slurry, 
and it has been decided to proceed. It is antici¬ 
pated that the plant will be commissioned in 
1968 ai a cost of approximately R4,000,000, 
for which the Company has adequate cash 
resources. 

ASSOCJAILD AND 
OTHER COMPANIES 

The Cape Portland Cement Company in¬ 
creased its profits. It too wiU be installing a new 
kiln at Riebceck West, for which your board 
has agreed to provide temporary loon finance 
pending the provision by the Cape Company 
of more permanent capital. 

The Premier Portland Company in Rhodesia 
was able to maintain its dividend, the United 
Portland Cement Company having enjoyed what 
may be regarded as a good year in all the circum¬ 
stances. 

Durban Cemenr worked to capacity. 
Slag Holdings conn'niies to obtain good 
results. 

The Group's investment income increased 
by R23,000 during ihe year to 
R374,000. 

PROSPIlCl’S 

Sales during the first quarter of the 
current financial year, which included a small 
export order, have been maintained at high 
levels. 

In the prevailing drcumstances, it is difficult 
to forecast the current year's trading, but it is 
anticipated that results should not vary materially 
from those of the past year. 

Members are aware that there was a general 
increase in railage rates with effect from Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1966. With tlM approval of the 
Department of Commerce and Industries the 
direct impact hereof is being ftcovered by the 
Cement Industry. 
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APP01NTIVIENTS 
REQUIRED __ 

BJ 9 C.(£CON.) honours seeks ptrt'Uitio 
•niDloyinmt. HlBhebt refs. Bo* 3053 ^_ 

ECONOMIST, Oxford OraduaU. 18 yenrs’. 
busliiess experience, would welcome part time 
Baaiffamant research, aitides, book reviews, 
exa^natlOD nmrkinB or similar. Box 2052. 

Corporate Planning 

Economist seeks international 
industriul corporation e.itab* 
lishing a group headquarters in 
Europe who require a group 
planning officer. Reply Bok 2057 

WKIS^KNOWN WBOT RIOfNO BUS 1 NP 8 S 
SCAN (lata thlrUea) with oaflelienl noadomio 
and Snanelal quulfleatlOQa wishes to moke 
hla saooad ai^ anal caiww change lu order | 
to ooottnue the proyrosa b« has made m far. 
Tlio atrocturt of tlia oompanlaa of whlcli he I 
la a Director limits opportunity tor further 
prosreaa and ha now u-isixaa to Join a 

35ras‘issBf"&TOiss'^' 


iLtisss^g.’sniss^ 

erprlRe but he is prtmAriiy Interested In 


Honte Study Courses 
B.Sc. (Kcon.), LhM. 

and other external depreea of the University 
of London. Al.'to Accountancy, Secretaryship, 
Law. Cosllna. Banking. Insurance, 

Marketlncr, O.C.B.. and many (non^emm.) 
courses In business suhleeta including tha 
new Btockbrokers’ and etockjobbera'^ course, ' 
Write today for details or advice, etaiina 
eqblects In wnich Interested, to: 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. OO '3). 8t. Albans, 

or coll at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

Loiulun, E.C4. City 0S74. 
tFoundad leiO.l 

BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 

OOIM8 n nrm a jHa. — 

Nuniismatista will purchase eollectlonK and 
cholre pieces. OuUlocua of English Coins, 
lOB. fld. B. A. BIS.\BY LTD., Cl-65 Great 
Portland Birect. London. W.l. LAN 3677. 

ADD ADVENTURE to everyday travel— 
OaTawaicon. Powered by LANO-ROVLR. 
custorn-bulH by SF.ARI,E oI Thiimes Street. 
Sunbury. Telephooe S2U3 or write lor brochure 

CEYLONESE ORGANISATION Is liitercsted In 
Brltic'h nrms who daaire to Invwit In 
Industrial Projects of various types In Ceylon. 
Outrlebt investment or Joint Venture 
partlclpoMon can be arranged, 

Velonn Ax^les. 58 Chatham Street. 

Fort. Ckilortibo. CEYLON. 


SCIENTIFIC and TecliAolowical Sununarlei/ 
Brlpflnts^lnfuiinHttun prepared tor 
busioesamea. Box aoS8. 

Royal Dutch Petroleum 
'Company 

With iMerence to their annoMncemcnt dated 
Septf'inber 30. I'Oid. lovuitJintr the 
INl'EUlM DIVIDEND (or ihe jear 1066 on 
the 8liare<i nf FIs 20 rrtiiiteied in the 
United Kinnlom Rcr.rion of the Aimirerditin 
H«‘«Msler. N M Rnthsi hi|i| tb Sons are 
MuMKiij.sed bv Itovdl rJutih Pettolcutn 
OonipHiiy and by Algornene Bank N>'(leilniid. 
N.V.. Am.'tarilem, the Transfer Agent, lu 
‘innaunco tliat th'j rule of eNchHiiMie ll.^ed lor 
! the o:i,vment ui ini' dividiMid is 
; l-'lH. 10 11,1-r Cl. Tha '{ro'ss aiiUMinl of flis 
dividend will lit* CO «.s. 5 14:id. pvi shaie 
' and the amount of thu 2.1 p'lr cent. 
Netherlands Diviilend Tax will hr 
EO Is 7.3K«>d. o"r '■•haic. In the Cel's!* of 
.sJiarelmldri.s eiuMled to deducHoii of 
NctherlariilH Divldeml Fax at the rvdiit-ed 
rate ot te per cent the amount of the Tux 
will Ih* £0 0<« 11 6714. per .'•h.irc 
New Court. Bt. Swiihiu's Liuie, London. E.C 4. 
October 12, 1966. 


Joining a Company which could fuliv utilise 
Ills flrst-clasa International mnnnceinent 
experience and uommorelal record most of 
wJOch (but not all) taaa beeir m the textile . 
Industry. Cunent remnneraUon. £4 000 per 
aninim. HlgJieat references ratatnable. 
Btrleteat confidence requested end given. 
BerlMMly jnurMied prinolpals ere requested 

EDUCATION A COURSES 

Stody at kome 

Successful tuition for O C.E. *• O '* and •' A ** 
(all Boards) ILondon Univ. B.Bc.Kcon.. B A.. 
D8c.. also Dlolomaa. CertiOcat 0 ‘(. Bar. 

Bankers. Secretarial. Btatlatleal. and other 
Proies.slon:il Exams. Prospectus Free (rom 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B-B.. LL.B.. Dept. P IT. 

Wolaej^ll, Oxford (E:,t. 1891.) 

ICB oflfer a wide rauiie of suocessful 
hoine-Gtiidv eourH«.i] Jd the techniques of 
managemeut. Includins oiBchillv approved 
couriuis lor the major exams. Crunnuter 
Programming. ByatefUfs Design. Oiicniiional 
RasMrcli. Numerical Control. Purcha*nn!!. 
Marketing, ami many other modern-^aDiirouch 
cqurse.s DOW available. Piospeetu.*! from 
lOS. Dept. 434. Park.<*flte Hoad. London, 

S.W 11, or 'phone BAT 1144' (LM-huui rcruccl. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Statfsticiau 


Pifife'«'iIonftl Officer (Btatlsiicuini rrquiied 
by I he Min;;.irv ui Labour uud Miae3. 
ZambiA. Dulles consist of recording, 
annly^l' and ititciprvtalion ut the itiedlcal 
ttatiutirs ol till* Pneumoconiosis Medical 
amt Research Biireuii iiudcr the Uolleriih 
avrrmi, and the organi--ntIon ol statistical 
hivc.stluatlon.s m relation to 
pticuuioconlobli research 

Candidates mu.st pos.es* a B A 
(Matli<:’niattc.s) or B.A. (Ecun.i mth 
Bietbtics a main subjuci in v'lin'r. 
and bu nailunals of and i>ertn.>n«nMv 
^u^i•lent in ihe Uiniccl Kiir-Jnin oi the 
il-'inrullc ol IrvUiiul. Piii'hii il c:,OL‘i‘U'i'i.a 
111 Statl.staMi Work. nrpfci'.ibl 3 mcdt'.-al 
£Ui(l‘rl<;s. Is al'io doi.ired. A newiv 
qiinlided araduate would he Arccprublc. 
providin.? ii'-/.he had an uiuioLt m 
medical fiiaii.stics. 

Aiit>olnim»nt mi contiaci fur one tour of 
thiej /•-•ar. In ihc llr.r in.isnct*. Sjl.i v 
In he ill! Cl I HO to C'J.COU pit Hcrordin': 
lu ar'c and i* .iJ**r'enci' plus a 
hiipitlf'iiicni ''.hl-'h vaiiet from L «M» to 
C.'iiiO pa, iicr«irUMix In s,il.ii>. and 
lr-iiiim;il Riif'Jllv. 1 t(c lor 

oificer. wlfo aii'l di‘p.“iid<'iii ihtidi.-n 
(iiAcr lime III Civudublc ut low 

rental. 

For riii'lh«*r der.slls and application 
foiiii ol!!t'<' wrlle. siHlIn.'t (nil and 

Ciuntin/ Ri'l. RC l'‘M II*- O’.*, lo: 

Tin; AniinlniriirntH ODii'er. Rouin 104. 
MINiBl'fty OF OVhRyiLAB 
DEVI’.LOPMKNT. 

Eland House. Stop Place. 

Victoria. London, 8.W.l. 


REBPOKSIBLE POSITION evade hie for 
yolini* man m hlh middle 2U.s ui c<ry b;»nk 
closely Imked with lniern.itlon.-t1 ujoup. 
He will be exnerred to enRH' 7 «' In (orcien 
r.'xchanse opciaiions and keen in touch 
with bonks m London ond .sbroad 
Working knowledge of French c.s^entlal. 
Unlversltv borkqronnd In Economics 
preferred. Some bank'.ne end torci'^n 
excliango expcitencp dvirable ’uif not 
es>cntlal. Good salary, good pioftpects. 
Box a054. 


University of York 

Institute of Social and Keonoude 
Research 

Health Research Unit 

It Is promised to upixxnt a KL'61<.ARCH 
FELLOW or SENIOR KLSLARCIl FM.LOW 
to the above unit. The person appgloted 
auuld be lespoiiGible for the actlviMes of the 
iinli. undci ttii; -itwraral euporvUiiuii of tiie 
social science professors coiuerned. and 


Manpower Planning 

The London St hool of Economics 
and Political Science 

The Unit for Econom'c and St.i‘IstlcaI 
fiC'Jdies on Higher Ldiuntion rd ircted by 
Pialessor C. A. Mum*! i h-t.s i-i uii'-lCb tut s 
STATISTICIAN 
mid lor 

TWO LCONOMIST3 
t'j wuik as RDseait.li A,Msi'in’*t on a 
bMu- THlo study til 'he Uemnnd lor 
educated manpuwei in Indu^'iv Tha 
project, which ctiii>ii.s wtde i'on:.nn with 
industiial eatAbli.'liineiits. odei'i an 
unusuul ran'^e uf c\pci'tcn(*e loi any young 
economist or siatbtlclen Iniei <•»;•'(! eithu-r 
in induairial mHtipov.ei or in tlie 
rronninlrs of the liiin. Smm'.u'i ’•aUiries 
iuni{« Irutu £800 lu £l.3QU. 

Applications slinuld be sent bv 
October 2t. I'JSS, lo tile Unit ' Itceurcli 
Sacretarv. Loudon ScIio'jI ol l-i-finorn'cs 
and Political Science. Hmi’^lron Stieet. 
London. W.C 2. innii uhuni r'ppdcai.un 
loiiiis and tuithci piiiiicuiuii inav be' 
obtuliiad. 


Management Research 

Ashridse ManB-,cm»*tjr CoII<?j>‘ lo 

reovua suiUblv c.^pciicuc'.‘(i a >4 imal Iiod men 
ond women tor iri >oun:: bin ruuuily-ai'oaina 
hesearch Department. Rosciui'-h imuhc*-- ate 
in hand m tiic fl-ld'- cl M •lui'L’iieni 
Development, Oreitiii^aiiiin, Mj'tKi"<r>al 
BehuvioUi'. Kr.iinit M.iML.-.,tMieni. i-nd 
Employes Mmale. 

It 1*« th** mini', n tr, Il (•id i.p .m 
inteidi£<'!pl iiu>> r. uaij cik mi p: jItlem.N 

In the itfn*-iiil field ot nu-nj •••-r ni ^r'ldic"- 
.iiui HPPlka'il'j’l' .•it; in* ItC-d lucjl lliosp Willi 
tlcjrccG. or uMil"-' nnul on-Mi .ll■lll„. Ui Uiv 


University of Stirliugr 

Senior Lecturer in Operational 
Research 

Appl'.cartonp are Invited tor the post of 
Senior Lccluri*! In Opsi’jlloiial Rrt.icarcll IB 
ihe Unlversit^ wliicli will icc-'lve its llrst 
studuni':, III Octuhi'i, i!)C7. The mieniion^ 
would be that the person appolntad should 
lake up duiv .11 u .cuiruiil'! d.it" bclore that 
Lime lo help in the preparation uf the 
couiaa III le.luiuloaical Economh a with 
a Inch th“ pn«’t will iiu miinlv concerned. 

Thi* roiii^e «”*n lead try an Hmiouis dasree 
and will envoi pity.-....il M'lenc:-. niittlicmaitcs, 
ccohoiiiii-i ail I i.omi? optr:.tinii:»l i-osearch 
technique.^ inciudhix a.iiniH tliuury. Tha 
Senior Lee*or•'r'.^ dunc!! will include 
underarAda.itc and po.'tturodusite leaching and 
piirtlripuiiaii in iitIiiii- tl tconoinic 
case-^tuil-er. Opiioi'Uiiiii (or IndiiHtrUl 
(OnhUltatuiii V. ill be D.ov'.d i'la.iiul vocruu’li 
into the pif»hi“’n'. nf all’H'a'mn ot industrial 
re-wurcos onc.;u'.u'i,:d. 

The isalu'y ht-He .- JC x £103 -£3.310 
per Hnnu»ii inch .i|i.iiiiorutc pUclnn and 
incinbci.->uip ol I'ba.U, 

ruriher pat . 1 '. al.ii > :iiav b*.* obtained tiom 
*hc Sfci-i'arv Uni\'ji'«i’v of Stirling. 

I Stirlluu, to vUioiiL uuplic i* 1 ( 111 ’', 'uKethLi ivitU 
the name*, of t • n rel-v^-s 'diould be sent 
not Iblei ihun Oi .ob.. 3:»i. 


,n indu.'ri.i .» an •"cpf.ju'.c c»iP'riry are 
desirable Ndfl.noii.d qiinllli>'.i'lons 
Aonu.niaiciu:: aio a.a ;ablc in ihe (ollovviriii 
grade*.. 


cli.jreeG. or uiol--'- onul on-Mi •H’m... in ihe 1 
ifdlo'Vlii.'i cuoicct aii’ci": . ki fill )iiiie.s, Bor'oloiyv * 
rrvflioloxy. Si'll .i:,-' Opci^t'.rjri >1 Ko^arcti. ; 
Arcoi|ti>Siic.v, .Marktiin,: I roJuf i.m 
FTiii’neertiiP and Pir’crniPl M ni.r cmcnt 
i'rcvioU’' le^eiiiLh exp ’iitii'i; «»kI e-.p« iicnrp ! 

Con'111 veil til next eolumu i 


R'* e.i i D-*l 
£2,50(1 pa 
Re n-,,; 111 Olii'vi. 

pa ; 

Rc'f.in h .I'.ML lur 

£ I .OOU |i .( 

Appl I .’*1 f .t r 
o'UJin.n'; •.II"* i, 

uddio'-sed til 

P J SMitlei 
Pin’-.loi 111 liti-L’A’i'h 
A‘'h’’td:*: Ma*. ,f 

Berl:ti:iin''U(i 
IhMT'. 


1 0!li( S'art nT salary 

VI. :.’'.i"ii:' siiil-kiy £1.790 

. lur .‘■’r.i’.iii'j '.inlury 

r .t t'!T f.u;i!.firrr ons snd 
II' * i,. fiii'L’ run ;io be 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Associated Industrial Consultants Limited require a number 
of able men to join their Regional staffs early in 1967. The 
work is varied and requires professional standards of 
analytical ability and the capacity to implement recommenda¬ 
tions within a tight schedule. The appropriate professional 
qualifications or a university degree are required, as is some 
experience of line management. The preferred age range 
is 26-36. 

The main requirements are: 

Accountants—both Cost and Financial, with a knowledge of 
data processing—all regions. 

Civil Engineers—for work in the North East North West 
East Midlands and Homo Counties. 

Computer specialists for work in the South East. 

Economists for work in the Home Counties. 

Mathematicians for work in the North East. 

Mechanical Engineers—ail regions. 

Salaries, which will be negotiated depeniltng on age and 
experience, provide for substantial advancement Succeseiul 
Candidates will be required to start training at t ))0 Company's 
Stef/ College on 2nd Janua/y or 27th February, 1967. Brief 
letters of application should be addressed, in confidence, to: 

The Personnel-Secretary: (Reference 422/701), 
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J. LYONS & CO. LTD. 

ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 

The successful applicant will probably he between 27 and 35 and 
is unlikely to be cuncntly eurnina less than £2,25U pa. Depending on 
picsent knowledge and experience, the salary otfered will ^ not less 
than £2,500. and could be substantially more. 

He. or she. will he required to investigate the buying markets for 
[hose eommodiiies in which the Company has a particular interest, 
natricly sugar, edible oils and lats, beef, dairy producta, dried fruits 
and fuel. He will be expected to participate fully in the work of the 
Central Buying Division and to take part in making buying decisions. 

Ibc succcs.sful applicant could come from any of a wide variety 
of backgrounds, including primary producers, lood processors, 
commodity brokers, an economic unit or a Government Department. 
Thcie is opportunity for the applicant to shape the job to his own 
interests, and he should be capable of organising Iur own activities 
and seeing for himself what needs to be done. 

The short list of candidates for this post will be made out from 
Icttcis of application. 

Applicutions or enquiries shouUi. In the first instance, he addressed 
fo: Chief hood Buyer. Central Buying Division. J. Lyons A Co. Ltd.. 
Cad by Hall, London, W.I4, 


DIvIGHTON bOUCATJON COMMITTEE 

Brighton College 
of Technology 


Reniilrcd Janunry I. 1967. DEPARTMENT 
nt COMPUTING. CYBfcRNETICa und 
MANAGEMENT. 

AUHlbTANr UJCTURFR GRADE " B ” 
in MAIUEMATICS and STATISTICS. 
Work mil inly oonrerned with tcachina of 
.^laii.'fttcK to O.N A A B.Sr. nrudoiilB in 
Cnmputimt und Dara Proceiislnc. 
SALARY: i; 1.175 U» ei.N4fi u«r annum 
(for {^ond HonourB t;mduuld). Furtlier 
pill tic-Uhli'.s .ind apfjlication torms 
returnuble by O«iou«r 31. 1966. * 

Obluln.Lhlt: tiiiiii tlic RoKlRtrai. Brighton 
irollfife of Ticlinolojiy, Muul.'ivcooinu, 
Bi'lglitoo 7. 


FOUR AH BAY COLLEGE 

The University College 
of Sierra Leone 


AppltcatlonB nre invited tor the CHAIR OP 
ECONOMICS Ciiiulldiircf) siiuuld have 
p-ND**!icnre ot tourh:!!!; nrul rvKeMroh in a 
University or similar mhUlution; proterance 
will be given to cundldnles with special 
fiualibcHtions in Economic Theory and 
Dcvclnpmeiii Kronninics and who have 
niildlshed papers in either or both of these 
iicld.s. Hocoiidmcnt fiu minimum period of 
Iwo yrurs ctmsldi/rrd. Raiury .Scale: 

Ca.lNin H X'lull ' C.1.400 pa. P.HJBU. 
Cintdrun's. rui and outfit ullowancea. 

Family pii.«-'ni:ijs Biennial overneas 
leuve. Purr*furnished accoinmodatUm. 
DpTiuiPd Dpptlrfitiuiis (six copies), naming 
three retnccs. bv Nnveinher 11. 11166. to 
Inier-Univci'Miy rmin'-il. :i:i nedluid Place. 
London^ W.C 1. Iipm whom parUculars 0X9 - 


LGNIXIN BGRODQH OP B^IMO 

Ealing Technical College • 

at. Mary's Road. Ealing, W.9 

School Of husivess 

1 PRINCIPAL U’CTURRR In ACCOUNTING 
Candidates should have a apecial Inieresi 
in the ioter-diaclpUnary reiatiunship of their 
subject with Applied Economica, parllcularly 
at degree and post-graduate levek. 
Appri.ptiuie guahheaUona and reiovant 
experience reriuired Meoihtra of atall arc 
encouruHcd to undertake reawreb and 
couhultttucy. 

3 LECTURER In ECONOMICS 
Caiididutes should have a special interest 
in Hicuiioiinc Thcoiy. 


3. RESEARCH ASSISTANT In MARKETING 
Apphcaaons are invited from young 
uraiiouLes with a special interest In 
Murxcilng or Maikct Kesearuh. 

Sulartea- 

Principal Lecturer, J:g.450-£2.670 p.a.; 
lAKituiei. i:i.ll46-X2,210 p.aj 
Repealch AB£i.siani. £ 1,020-£1.795 pa. 

Appiicailon lorms and (urrher daraila 
available fnim the Principal, to ahoni 
completed apphcatiqiis should be retuined 
within 14 days ol the appealai)ce ot the 
advertisement 


University of Stirling 


Lecturers!Assislanl Lecturers in 
Economics 


Applic.iUi)nR are Invited for two 
uppointmencfc as Lpi.i.ui‘ei or Asaiatant 
Lectuicr in Koonuuncs. The University wUi 
receive Us fliat Htudenta In October. 1W7, 
but the daUis on «hlcb appoint men ta will 
iitke effect will be lived in reluilnn to the 
picparetions required for hlartlng the work 
ut ihe dcpaiimeiu and to the comiallinenta 
ol (ho-ie appointed ^ . 

Appllcntiona wiii be considered tiom 
cuiidmates whose Inlet eels are in any area 
ot economics, but some prelerence may be 
Kiven to ihofie whose research interests 
include the tlieory ol the tlnn, monotary 
vconmniuR. or econuinetries 
The Salary .scale for Lecluiers is £1.470 to 
J[:?..6:i0 per annum und lor AMlstant 
Lecturers £1.105 to £1.340 with placing for 
uae and experience uo the approptiuta scale 
and membership of FJtS.U 
Fiat her purticuluis may be obtained from 
the Secretary. Uiilvet.<diy of Btlrling. 

Sttvltna. to whom appUonilons. together with 
the names nt two rcicreea. should be sent 
not later Uian Ooutber Slat. 


!nnnDriDDnnronnnaDnDnnnn(:onnnnnm[jpaDnGaaai)maaDang 



Briti$h Petroleum invites applications from suitably 
qutd^ed.ffedple to fill the vacancies specified below. 
The^e are challenging opportunities for keen men in^ 
tefiififiedim carc^g their own spheres^ within 

a leading gt^ttp in An expanding industry. 


UXATIOM 
SPUtAttSTS 


ECOMOMie 

ASSISTAMT 


I 

I 

■ 

I 


13 

a 

1] 


Quiililkd. Aocountants, Inspeaors of Taxes^ Barristers^ 
Bdk;icbni/Ta 2 l .Ollicm and others with appropriate quali¬ 
fications and experience woul 4 be eligible to apply for:^ 


A senior post requiring a person widely experienced in all 
aspects of U.K. taxation aikd double taxation relief. Pre¬ 
ferred age 30 to 40 years. . Reference Tax,'i,' 6 TE 

A middle post suitable to a qualified accountant having 3 
to 5 years specialised tax experience. Preferred oge 27 to 
33 years. Reference Tax;i,' 6 TE 

A junior post requires a young man with some experience 
of taxation who is prepared to work, study and Icam. 
Preferred age up to 30 years. Reference TaxIsIfiTE 

An Economics Graduate aged 24 to 30 to study the North 
American and major European Economies, as part of a 
small team whose work is directly related to die manage¬ 
ment of a large portfolio of U.K. and overseas securities. 
Preference will be given to candidates with a good academic 
record; experience in commerce or industry analysing and 
reporting on general economic trends and on the perfor¬ 
mance and prospects of particular industries will be an 
additional advantage, and would be regarded as more 
important than actual experience in investment work. 

Reference Econl 2 / 6 TE 

Tewu and cenditiem of service are excellent. Please write fiving brief details of age^ qualifications 
and experience quoting post reference to N. C. Smiihf Central .Stqff Department^ The British 
Petroleum Company Limited^ Ropemaker Street^ London E.C.s, 


□ 

§ 

□ 


B 

3 

3 

J 


FBENCH/CNGUSH TttAN^TOft 

A laric. toitrnttiipfuU. Ijondon- 
based oKttnisitiofi needs « man who 
in fuMy fluent in EnaU»h and Fnnoh* 
and is experienced in uanslating 
Jiteruiure ot all forts, inetodiog 
technical, financial and tegal dpeu- 
mems. from English into French and 
from Frcncll into English. 

only grsduatfs In Modem Langoageii 
or hngmccring will be considered. 

Fmployinent is oflered In the Aral 
m via lice (ur a period of two years. 
The saiury will depend on the age 
and experience of the person seleeted. 
hut will be generous. A five-day 
week is worked. Lunches are provided 
free of charge. 

Application forms may be obtained 
hy writing to: 

Ana Na. S4. 

Doffland <Ciiy> Lid., 

1 Rwyol Kaehmga Avenue, 

I. I.CJ. 


Middlesbrough Education 
Committee 

INBTANTINE OOLLEOE OF 


Department 0 /Business Studies 
A iMamgment 

Appilcationa art InvlUd for the posts of 
SkmOR LECTURER IN AfANAaEMENT 
BiUDiva itwo potu). 

Appllcanu should have a good 
knowiedfie ot modem management 
|i‘clinl(iiios. such as operational research 
and the use uf computeis, and be able to 
Klieciallise in management principles. 
indu.vtnal relations, peraonne. management 
or qiiu Milrslive and lloanolti aspects of 
inariaecineut. 

CsndidatM should have a good degree 
nnd.ui uppropnate pratessional 
qnuIinRationx and commercial or 
IndUKirml experience. Teaching 
e.\ptiricnce desirable but not essential. 

Hnlary scale: Bg.l4IK£g;aM. 

Increments wtthtn the scale may be 
given tor approved experience. Uousebold 
removia expeasei and nmngege 
laniuiiii tmdiaine la aepsoved caaie. 

Application torina and niither 
TwriU'Ulurs trom: 

The uirector of Education 
Education OSces, 

Woodlands Road, 

MlUlJl.kSBROOUB, 

Yorkshire 
Beturnsbie to: 

Ounsmmine^&illege of Technology. 

within two weeke of the eppoaranco nt 
this advertisement. 


POSITIONS AVAILABUt Beptember, 1067. 

P^FySo^A^S&lAlfE^pSSI'ESSOR in 
ECUNOM1C8. STATISTIC BUBINESB 
ADMINISTRATION and PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT. &A , M^A. pronudiiaes. 
language of instruction h Eagllsb. 
ChaUengtng career with loterestlng reeearell 
possibilities. 19 . 000 - 611,000 per sonum 
necording to experlsnoe and quallioatlons. 
For further demlis and application foziaa 
write to Reeniltnienf BeeretaiT. OAce ^ 
Trostesa. Robert Oolle|e. MO Plftli Am 


New Yoik. New Yi 
December 31. 19M. 


. before 


NEW ZEALAND 

University of Canterbury 

Ohristohurcb 

Senior Lecturer fn Journalism or 
Public Cotnmunication 

The GouncU proposes to estsbilsh a one-year 
graduate course in journalism and lovues 
dpplloatleiis from auftably quelliled persons 

R mitlsTe imd direct the course, which will 
open to holders of Bechel< 
approved degree. 


_which \ 

rior's or any oiber 


Before taking up hta appointment the 
su<vei>>)rul candidate would have the 
uppaituiuty of about <h»e menths' iiavei in 
order to study schools of wumallsm abroad 
and tiie needs of the pruiession In 
New Zealand. 

The KHlaiy will be £3.100 to £3J00 per 
annum, but salaries nre currently under 

It View. 

Anrreved fares to Christchurch will be 
allowed lor an appointee and his family 
roc ether with actual removal expenees within 
‘•peeini'd Uinlis. . 

_ tatformeAlon Os to 
iQV tnay be obMin^ 


Further nartli 
(he oieiuoa of 
from the Asaoclal 
Unlveisilios C— 
HouK. Pell " 


Applications close, in Nsw Zealand and 
London, oa Mwentber IS. ISH^ 
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The Secretariat of the 
BoK^ean Free Trade 
Asepolaticm in Geneva 

W * WMMsr lor M 

■R, 

in/atimtion Officer 

‘i Miuuia b« ^ Engll^ mother 

.MUM »nd luive proved wiitlitg ability and 
tapeiience ot post war European economic und 
inMta Mvekmment. Ability to nad and 
apeak French and oi one other KFTA 
lantuate la ewcntial. A degree In economioa 
!• an advanraae. 

3. Dutids Include the preparation In Enelish 
ot articles on t’FTA. reNum^i of KPT A 
deveiopinenr^ for use by other writers, 
drafting o] .'kpeei hefl and pres-s releases, as 
well a* participation in the routine limcnonii 
Of a pie.ss and Intomiatiort uAce. 

3. Balarv (Giade P 3>; from about 
33.400 Swi.ss IrancN per annum tux liee. 
arcordinu to hr« and experience Vanou*. 
allowsincev are parable and-the niipointm'nt 
viU Uiiilally be tor ona or two years. 

AppliratiotlB. with a curriculum vllne .md 
referei^. shopld ba sent without delH\ in 
Administrative DeparUailt, Eurooeun Five 
iflfr ^ wnamln dee Columbvties. 


First Director for NACRO 

Thla new national organisation concern«id 
wieii oomniunity involvement In the 
praventlon oi crime and the alter caie 
of offenders eeeks to appoint Its first 
Director. Salary up to £4.d00 p.a 
pensionable. 

The post will be London based but will 
involve travelling, 

It Is desirable lhat the candidate 
should have academic qualiflrations and 
experience In eoclal sdralnlstratlon 
Ap^leatlon should be made lu 
The Ctoalnniii). 

MACRO. The National Assnriatlim (or the 
Care and Resettlement ot OITeiiileiii. 

28l> Borough High Street. I 

I^ndoii, 8.E.1 

(Closing date tor apphoetions, 

November 2nd.) 


The University of 
Manchester 

Simon Fellowshipe 

The University offers a number of Simon 
Fellowships for advanced^ study or research 
in the social eoienoes. This term le used in 
a wide sense to Include not only Economics. 

I Oovernment. Sociology and Social 
' Anthropology. Eoonomie and Social Stntl.<itirs, 
etc . but also fields such as the Organi.<)atloii 
, of llusin«.Mt. Education. Junaprudence, Law. 

; Social Adniiiiiviratiou, Social Medicine and 
Mospital Adiiiiniatratton. The Fellowhhips 
will be tenable nonnallv for one year from 
, Uctubei i'.t III the academic sesKionx l%7>ii3. 
or lMUu*70. Valuer nonnallv ^viihiii 
the ranne of £ i .470-£ 3 630 Oinioii Re.seaivh 
i''ellQ.v.'<liip^i or within the nintie ot 
£ 2.6‘<0'£.1.414 (Simon Senior Kvveuich 
KL>ilowHlilp.st. accoiding to (lualliuanonv and 
c\pei'lentr Thcv aie not <;oii(iiied to ufiHoii.s 
aith ncudviiiir. expei'ieni'e Appli<'ailnn-.. 
hiiitiiiK the aes.sion In whit li the P^iloWAhlp 
. uill be lakcn up. should be N«nr by 
December 1 1066. lo the Ruamnar The 
, Univei'iilv. Muiu'hv.ier 11. irom whom 
luirher niir*K'iiliii''< m«v be obtnmed, nnd 
who -Aill hr pleased to .Minaei .inv l•llfll|lues 
ifiiUdm,' ilie scopi* ol the Fellowships 

University College of 
Rhodesia 

' .\pphr.itiunv .lie Invited fur Si-uiur 
Leiiureshlps oi LeL-lin-ef>hip:^ in. 

KCONOMICS LAW 

OOVtRNMI.NT SOCIOLOGY 

Liiqulilea :il'-o welcomed tesuiding 
• secritidmeni under special arran'iemeutii for 
rt limited ppilod. Sulurv scales Senioi 
Lfciurer. £3.620-£3.480 Da : Lvi'tiirer, 

Grade 1. £2 2ii6-£3.640 D a.. Grade II 
£ 1.740-£3 16U D.u . A.ssistaiit Lei'iurei. 
£i.4OU-Cl030 pa Famllv p.iv-i'tvs and 
mIIowhiioc tui iiansport of etlects un 
.appointment TnMalla'ion arnnt nl £100 lui 
peiFoim riTiHired from oiitsido Africa 
Travel a'.nstrnce lor oDivJlnicf fur tiiennial 
ihitH ovei-ei'.s end fot iippointec and fuinilv i 
tor Tix-veailv .tabharicai Iimw and on i 

retlremciil oi reMvnntion alier five veais* 
•lervire SuporuiiniMtiiin .ind mednaj' .i.d 
v -hemeH. Uniuinished Coll»<ae acronniiodaiion ■ 
at rent of l,4 pei cen». ol sular if desired 
Oetntled arrplication. laix loplesi iMiiiirM 
thier reteiet'. bv Novembei 35 I5»(i0 m 
Inter-UniveiMtv Council 33 Bedford Pl.ice. 
Loiidun, W C 1. Iioin Thom pu’iKMiltn :«ie 
uvAiliible I 


The University of.Leeds 

Centre of Transport Studiet 

AppllenttonB are invited tor the Collowins 

(a) Chair ID Tranaport Ecoiuimtoa 
(hi Chair In Transport Engineering 
at aataries of not less than £3.610 a vear. 
from a date to be arranged 
The Centre has been set up with outside 
Ansnolal support to piomote teaching and 
ie.'<«arch and to bnne together those working 
on economic and engineering aspects of 
trMnr.pott pioblemi. 

Applicalione (10 ('opieni, stating age, 
quallflcullonii and expeilence. and naming 
iluee reforcd.’i. should reach The Reglslrar, 
The Unlvernltv. Leeds 2 (from whom furrhei 
uaiticulaia may be obtained i. nut later than 
November 16. 1U6C Oandiduiea overseas 
may apply in the first insnmce bv cable 
naming ihrec reterees. picferably in the 
United Kingdom. 


AGRICULTURAL OFFICER 
(bCONOMiaTl 

Tanzania 

Reauired t.o advi.se on r-omnioduv policv. 
niurketina. disnibuciaii ai.idlnu. stmaKe 
and siiivcvlng ol narlniltuial coiiiniodli i«m 
(0 make farm ntaiuigenient and surplus 
disDosal 3tudlc.t. 

Candidatof. niu.sr haw a liemee in 
aaiiculturul •conoinli.s with a knowledge 
of tropical agriculture. 

Salary Scale £l 329 to £3 757 S vear 
plus 35 per cent terminal giatiiii.v 
Paosages piovlded Government guailL'u. 
Kdiicatlunal alio*, mre^ OeiieiouH leave 
Appointiiieni on contravt foi one tpur of 
31-27 months. 

Candlduies. who 'ih.iiild be nationals of 
the United Kiiitidoin or rhe Republic of 
lielund, should wnie Im iijiiher details 
giving full names .‘iiid briel puiticulftis 
of qualifications ami expeiience. qiintliia 
BO 213/17.1 07. In: 

Appointments Odlcei, 

Room 301, 

MINISTRY OF OVFRSF VS 
DEVKIjOPMKNT. 

Eland House. Stag Place, 

London. S W l. 


University College of 
Woles, Aberystwyth 

Lecturer in Economics or 
Economic Statistics 

Applloatlons are invited (or ths abovi poet 
(to the acale £1.410 x £90—£2.010 x 
! £86—£3.160 X £90—£3.030. Preference will 
• be given to candidates with a iDMtal interast 
’ in Ouantitatlve Economics or Econtwilo 
Stntintlea. The successful applicant will be 
expected to take up the post as soon aa 
possible alter January 1, 1961. 

Application forma and further particulars 
are obtainable from the Acting Registrar, to 
whom appllcHtions sliould be sent not later 
iliiiii November 12, 1966 

The University of 
Manchester 

Hallfiworth Research Fellowships 

Appliirtiii'in.s- are invited tor the above 
HvseuiL'li Felluv.ahipii toi advanced wolk lu 
ihe tii^ld ui Pulitirnl Economy (includifto 
liusmcsji nnd FiibJic- Adiniiiierratlon). The 
vuluf ut rhe Fulluw.shiDS ivtil nurmally be 
wiilun the r.inge £1,470-1.2.630 per ennum* 
accoidniK to expeilencr and qualincntlons. 
RvjiiiluMnnx itiiveinina the awuid of the 
^’c^o^\.^hl|>^ may be obtained from the 
ReKiMiui, the Unlvoriliy. Manchester 13. to 
whom iipplicBilnnH •thould be senl not later 
than December 1, 1006. 

University of Queensland 

/.«(/i/m in Agricultural Economics 

Th.' Univt‘i.<;itv Invites appllonllon.s for the 
pu-lriiin of L-i-ruiur in AariruUurul 
Krijiiuiiiii AppPeunt.! should hold a degree 
in ji.i-M Liliiiie. u^rlrullural erimoniics. or 
eionoMiic-. vutii puhraradiiiite quallflcatlons 
Oicli'i.ibh III fuiin mniiiiaeinent. agricultural 
(l•'VL'lupllll‘l 1 t. or iiuontitatlve methods. 

I'lu kHlaiv lunue toi a Lerturar is 
<.A4 110(1 - 7 \ $A3U() —:^A6.3nn per annum 
I he Univeisilv piovldcs Supeiannuation 
.iiiil.il to F s.S.tJ . HoiiKinf: Ahsistance, 

■Suiflv i.eyvt* und Tnivel Granlii. 

Adrliiiuiiul iiilorinalion und nppllcatlun 
Imin^ -iill b" .xuppllt'il upun request to the 
A.--oniiiInn of Coinituiiiuoallh Unlversitloa 
(Riiinrli OUii'e). Mnrlhiirouqli Huu.xe. Pall 
Mall I^iindon. S.W l 

Ainillc'jtlrini, rio.^p in London and BrlNbene, 
iMl Nori'irtOri i 19H6. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

The Secretary of a national trade association wishes to appoint 
an Assistant Secretary. The person appointed will be one of 
four senior staff responsible for all the secretarial work of the 
London headquarters of an important and progressive industry 
and will be required to take over full responsibility for a number 
of oommittees as well as other administrative work. Clandidates 
should have a degree, or equivalent qualilicarion, with .some years' 
experience of trade association work, and should desirably be 
between the ages of 30 and 35, though suitable candidates outside 
this riuige will be considered. Some training in statistics or 
accountancy would be an advantage. Starting salary will be about 
412,000 a year with excellent working conditions and prospects. 
AppUcationa, stating age, qualiiications and experience, should be 
addressed to ]3ox 2056. 


Statistical Assistant 

A vacancy has arisen in the Economics Division of the Milk 
Marketing Board for a young man or woman, preferably in their 
early twenties, who is studying for the examinations of the 
Institute of Statisticians and has reached the Intermediate Standard 
equivalent. The work involves the application of statistical 
. techniques to a wide range of economic probiemi in the dairy 
ii|dustf7 particularly to sample studies of the structure of dairy 
farming and the costs of milk production and also the design of 
oamples for market research and marketing studies. 

Commencing .salary dependent upon age and experience, but in 
the region of £1,000 per annum. 

Superannuation scheme, subsidised cafeteria, sports and social club 
facilities. 

Applications; quoting S.645 and giving brief details, to 

M . Foraonnol Officor, 

MILK MARKCTING BOARD, 

ThaiBea OItton, Surrey. 



ASSISTANT MANAGER 

-INDUSTRIAL MARKET RESEARCH 


M.E.L. is an expanding Company marketing professional, 
scientific and industrial equipment, and recognises the contribution 
made by the market research function. 

The successful candidate will be a responsible member of a 
small team conducting research and analysis over a wide range of 
products. He will have a knowledge of industrial statistics and 
documentary sources, and the ability to group the essentials of a 
highly technical industry. He must be able to discuss in a con¬ 
structive manner the market research requirements of the M.E.L. 
Commercial divisions and have the necessary presence to interview 
the directors of respondent companies. He should have the ability 
to propose logical and concise reports with reasoned market 
analysis. 

* 

We invite applications from graduates in economics or other 
acceptable disciplines, aged 23-28, who have had at least two 
years' experience in the market research department of a large 
industrial company or agency. 

Salary and conditions will be commensurate with the 
responsibitities involved. 

Please epply In writing, stating brief details of age. 
quelificatlone end experience to the Personnel Officer (C), 
The M.E.L. Equipment Company Limited, Manor Royal, 
Crawley, Sueeex, quoting reference MB/3. 
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QUABTEBLY 
ECONOMIC BEVIEW8 

58 Economic Reviews, eech 
published quarteriy. provide 
subscribers with unique 
facilities. 

Between them they cover 
more than 120 countries each 
quarter. 

A Supplement giving basic 
information is published for 
each Review once a year. 

Readers are offered a 
continuous service of 
economic and business news, 
analysis and comment. 

The annual subscription to one 
review (4 issues and an 
Annual Supplement) is £10 
(US$28). 

Airmail Postage £1 5s. (US $3) 
extra. 

Discounts are offered to 
subscribers to more than five 
reviews (Up to 35% for all 
fifty-eight). 

Single issues £3 (US $9). 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELUQENCE UNIT LTD 

Spencer House 
27 St James's Place 
London SW1 
Lincoln Building 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York NY 10017 
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To make the right move at the right time in your 
business, you need the right bank. Nippon Kangyo Bank 
is Just that. NKB is Japan’s Commercial Bank engaged 
in complete banking services for overseas businessmen. 
0 Nippon Kangyo Bank is fully equipped to serve you 
with prompt personal attention. Backed by 69 years 
qf practical experience in fostering the Japanese econo¬ 
my, a network of 1,300 overseas correspondents and 
over 140 branches throughout Japan, NKB puts at your 
disposal expert knowledge of Japanese trade and 

business. . , ^ . 

Japan's Commercial Bank 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

HEAD OFFICE; Hfbiya, Tokyo 
LONDON BRANCH: 22 Wood Straat, London, E.C. 2 
* Tol; MONarch 3562/6 Talex: 263459 LON 

NEW YORK AGENCY; 40 Wall StraaL Naw York 5 
TAIPEI BRANdH: 35 Po-AI Road, Talpal 


SPECIAL 


for Without Profit 
Whole of Life . 
Assurances 


Example Male life aged 50 next birthday 
Sum assured £5a000 < Premium £142. Is. 8d. 
These rates are very competitive and are particularly use¬ 
ful for policies effected for estate duty mitigation, part¬ 
nership protection and cover for the young executive or 
family businessman. 


W NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

for Mutual Ufa Assurance 

48 Gracechurch Street London EC3 
gntabtiKhfte t836 Telephone: Mincing Lane 4200 


20 


INTERNATIONAL 

CLOTHING 

FABRICS 

L TRADE FAIR j 




■> 


LEADING IN FABRICS' 
CREATION 

ITALIAN TOP TEXTILE 

PRODUCTION 

The new fabric ranges for 

Autumn/Winter 1967-68. 

Furniahing fabrics, domestic 

textiles, curtainings. 

Over 250 leading exhibits of 
Italian and foreign 
textile Firms 


INTERNATIONAL 
FURNI8HINO AND 
HOME FABRICS 
L TRADE FAIR , 




8'" - ll'" NovBmber 1966 






Milano • Piaxza 6 Febbraio 
PALAZZO DEL TESSiLE 

For. admission tickets and further information, pleas© apply to The Manager. MITAM 
4/0 Galleria S. Babila • MILAN (Italy) - Cables Centromoda - Milan • Tel r92.164/155 
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costs a 

little bit 
more- 


a 

worth it 


Dc LuXi^ 

Old Ocotrh ItjdnsKy 


- / , f ( ' M li ' 



: \ d'O 


New York Agency 
Opening October 18th 


DAIWA 

BANK 


1 


^ jou get a'great view of Mt. Blanc and Lake Geneva, too. from 
d thg livlterdjgfntinental Geneve. Swit2er||nd’s newest, tallest hotel 
0 fiae tote ^bre to offer: ejarge. heated bool, chic penthouse 
;dbji)par cUjli. shopping arcade and eKCfglstte food. And General 
^' Manager l^a^Gjouers efoff-bmidee aeryiicRi^ that^^ the pin¬ 
nacle of .j^dptipa Cali i^ur tti^l agent^^, intercontinental 
nsseoaij^eb^^ Fa,neit^^ 


ML#-; / '-SrUb/. fViJ-’ ‘tW^I 


AcMr«(«i 61 Broadway, Now York, N.Y. 10006 
Tolaphono: 344-5020 Oabh Add.: NEWDAIWA Talax: 222246 
Hoad OHIoo: OaaiMt Japan 

London Branch: 7» Blahopagata, London, E.G.2., England 
J130 Branchoa throughout Japan 
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iMuhd buinness manageme^^^g ’ 


2 ' ■’4'^^.^'.”’^ ••^® txisihess with. ^ 
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’Maybe that’s why we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Urawa, Saitama Peaf. Tokyo Main Office: Kyohashi, 
Tokyo. Cable Address: SAlOlN TOKYO. Telex: TK 2811. Other 
offices; 121 in Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Yokohama, Sapporo, Saitama 
Fref.,etc. 


llu- 

h( oiiomist 


Subscrifytion Prices 

The Economist Subscription Department 

New Mercury House 

81 fahingclon Street London EC4 

Teiephone Whitehair 5155 


IMofth Ainsric<i 


1 year by Surface Mail 

Britain and Ireland £6.0.0 

Outside Britain £6.10.0 or U S. 5l 9.60 


1 year by Air 

Sler/inq ra/rf 

Boigtuiii 

OanmarK 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland i 

St»r/inq f>tle ■ 

Austria I 

Gibraltar, Malta 
Greece I 

Turkey , 

Sttrimg iat9 
East Europe - ' 

.■4 Finland 
' Luxembourg 
Norway 
Spain 


(29.60 (3800 

Mex Pos. 4&5 
$29^ sSSiiOO 


Airfreight 

Airmail 

£8.0.0 

LM 10 0 

B.Fr.llS 
O.Kr. 155 
N.F. 110 
DM 90 

FL 80 

L 14.000 


Eec.640 

Kr.115 

Fr,$7 

£S.ao 

£11.10.0 

S.B60 

Dr. 764 

£7.6.0 

« 

T.L22S 

Ctl.lftO. 


In the Imperial Cancer Research FunePs up-io«date labora¬ 
tories, every weapon of modern science is being used to Bghi 
all forms of cancer, including leukaemia. £750,000 is needed 
every year. Please help the 
I .C.R.F., founded on the initia- 
tive of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and 
now one of the world’s great 
research centres, to further its 
hrgent work. Every shilling is 
needed now. 







Mn.: HJC efe Q.M 





Thi IMF. kbtnlwlM le .llMilpn laa 

P/ese^ sand your doriatlbni now to• wniwir•» giMke^i^Baiiareh 

A.oicKsoNWM6HT.fs(i.*.r..M,cA.. 

IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND (Oepf. 20?), WMW Mp lo UM aanw wttli madltm 
’ LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, LONDON WC2 ^quigtaml m« trotnH miukr 

FERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


East and gaptMn 


£10.0.0’ £12.10.0 

Africa end . 

-;CtVtan 

Indie 

lUnye 

Rupee 13B 

Indian awe continent > 

RupeeM 
eASh.2<k> 


FbcMeo 

Rupee 167 


S. Africa 

Tengania 

Rand 20 

EASIL200 


tlBMdo 

. E.A;Sh.20e 


Far East and 

St»Un§ ntB 


£12.10.0 

Pacific Area 

Burma 


Kyat 16/ 


Hongkong 

HK(200 



Malaya 


Mai. (107 


Thailand 


Baht 726 


Vietnam 


V.N. Pia. 1,226 


Stifling rota 

% 

£13.10.0 


Auabaha 


Au(.434 


China 


C. People 92 


Japan 


Yen 13,700 


New Zealand 


HZ £13.5 


Phillppinea 


Ph. Peso 147 

South and 



£12.10.0 

Central America 

' 






Surface 

Student Rate 

Britain and ' 




Rett of Wor d 


£4.0.0 


u.5;a 

•f0.W 





Surinca 

The^^epoonwet 

Annual Subacription 


£1.0.0 

,(}uafierly Index 



U.9. (2.80 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
• THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 


Tfte 283»year old Mitsui Bank, 

The first Milsui Exchange House was founded in 1683. 
From it has grown a vast cojnplex of industries^ embracing 
every aspect of modern business life. 

Because the Milsui Bunk slili occupies a central position 
in this great business group, it cun be of special help to you 
in your dealings with Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade and exchange. We arc 
modern, fast, and conscientious. You’ll find our branches or 
correspondent banks in every major city of the world. 


THI MITSUI BANK, ltd. 


HEAD -Office : yuraku-cho, Tokyo, japan 

. L ONDO N BR ANCH! 

Nd. 35, King StrMt, London, E.C. t 


jSTHEjlOVERSEA S BRANCHES; 

NEW YORK • BANGKOK UT• UOMBAY • SINGAPORE 



Arag Kong is tbit EiiBlc 
island of Ibe East 


And nowhere is the enchantment 
greater than in the fairy tale 
Mandarin Hotel, with a^ 
standard of service 
and hospitality that i 
is sheer wizardry! A* 
rooftop pool 300 
feet above Victoria 
Harbour... a 
choice of 4 gourmet| 
restaurants... 
regal bedrooms, 
each with its own 
private balcony, 
a private junk to 
take you moonlight 
cruising. There’soneshoppingeenter 
right in the hotel—and another just 
across a covered bridge—together 
they make the colony’s most exciting 
treasure trove of bargains. 

Come and enjoy life at The 
Mandarin—where a courteous staff 
is ready to grant your every wish. 





member of 



THE MANDARIN->Anthony Rots, General 
Manager, Member of the 34 Incomparable 
Inter •Continental HotelB. Call your Travel Agonl 
or Inter* Continantal. 
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Ao^frulia ... unique vacathnhtml ofjnoftU'n surfiiiq Tahiti, F||i, \ouiiicii... crescent beaches /ringed with frangipani ...the natural charm of South Seas Ishiml life. 

beacheSf great open plains and starthugl) heuutijul Nen ZcaliiHd .. .ascenic wondet land of thernwi springs, mountains, glaciers and grothnw, 
dcscrtSt vast snowjickh and lush tropk cdjoi csts. All so i losehv Qiinttis I -Jet, 


More and more airlines are now 
flying to the great vacationland of 
the South Pacific 

but only Qantas flies there so often 

Only Qantas offers you the choice of 14 jetflights a week to Australia and the 
South PadH^'aod four ways to fly there: the Hong Kong way, the U.S. A. way, 
the Singapore nray, the Mexico way. WhicheYer you choose you'll really ei\j(^ / 
that immense Qantas sense of hosiutality, as wide as ^e world Qantas flies to. 

See your Travd Agent.'Qr.ring Qantas. 


AU8TfiAUA!S HOUNIhWORLO AIRUNt 


QAmrjKS 


AS YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 




O^TAS, iv/th AIR IMDIA bndB.OAC, Qantas, corner Piucadill, and OH Bond Stmt London W.1 MAYfcth 9200 



itai BOmMilST 0CT0BBR'‘t5, 


STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK KXCHANSC INOICiS 



I BANKS. WSCOUNT « IIP 
Barclayi. Cl 

1 Martins.S/- 

; Midland.£1 

Nat. Provincial.£t 

Wostminster *B*.£1 

Australia B N. Z.£1 

BOLSA.£1 

Banii oi MMcrnal... .$10 
Bank of Now S. Wales. £1 

Barclays DCO.£1 

Chartered.£J 

Hongli'g. B Shane... .$25 
Nat.Com.Bk.Scoc.IO/- 
Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambros.$/- 

Hill. Samuel.S/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

SchrcNMn.£1 

Unton Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking .. .5/- 
Mereantile Credit .. .5/- 
United DomincTst.. .5/- 
BBiWERKS. Rc. 

Allied Breweries ... .5/- 
Bass. Mitchels B B... .5/- 
Charnngton United. .5/- 

Distiilen.10/- 

Guinneu.$/- 

. Scottish BNewc. Brew. £1 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread ‘A*.5/- 

BUILOINC, PAINT. Itc. 
Avsociatad Portland.. .£1 

BPB Industries.iO/- 

Richard Costain.5/- 

Crittall Hope .5/- 

International Paints . .d/- 

Lendon Brick.5/- 

Rueby Portland.S/- 

cmCnical 

Albright B Wilton.. .$/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fitens.£J 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

Montague Burton^». 10/- 

Oebennams.10/- 

Grattan Warehousti.S/- 
GUS ‘A*.$/. 


FOREION AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 
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Mm, iff*. 


REHSHI 



Ml. AtiMrAeilM... 10/- 

GaHulMr ..10/- 

ImMriiJ Tabaeco.<1 

IHMWftHfi 

OritiinAic.5/- 

C»fnin«riciii Union , .5/- 
EnniCyO LiwLifo....S/- 
Gonoral Acrtdont... .5/- 

Gunrdinn.57- 

Lognl A voniirnl.I/- 

Nordiorn A Empl.£1 

. ;/- 

Prudnntlal 'A*.I/- 

Aovnl .5/- 

■Rmnl EMchtnan.Cl 

A AIKlIArT 

ArJdihN or.5/- 

{M<MirCnr»non-ui'A 5/- 
Aooios liocor* ‘A*.. .4/- 

Uyfcnd Mown.£i 

iriMoi Aoro. Awn. . 10/- 

Hnwktfr Siddoloy.£1 

IMlt>Amco.£i 

Oowiy Group.10/- 

Ounfop ftttbbor .... 10/- 

hMph Luctt.£1 

VrIpUx Holding... 10/- 

rmn a NswiMm 

PInnncitI Noun..5/- 

NnoncfBl Timoi.5/- 

IfiMrnM. PublUhing..5/- 
Nawi. of cha WoHd. .5/- 
W. H. Smith A Son 'A'. £1 

Thomson Org'n.S/- 

Aowotar Papar.£1 

British Printing.5/- 

Buntl Pulp. V- 

Rood Popor.£1 

Wigiins Taapo.£1 

STEEL 

Coiwilias.£1 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashira Stool.£i 

South Durham.£1 

Stool Co. of Walos....£l 

Stowarts A Lloyds.£1 

John Summora ....... £1 

Unitad Stool.£1 

HISCELIANEOUS 
Aisoc. British Pleturo.S/- 
Assoc. Tolovision 'A’.S/- 

Wm. Baird.£1 

Boocham Group.5/- 

Bookcrs....10/- 

Briti^h Match.£1 

British Oxygon.5/- 

British Ropos.5/- 

Butlin's...I/- 

Da La Rpo.10/- 

Dragas.5/- 

Gostotnor 'A'.5/- 

Glaxo .10/- : 

Harrison A Cr. Dofd... £ I j 
Hoover ‘A*.S/- , 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


PowoH Duffryn.. 


Thomas Tilling ... 



92/3 

100/6 

99/6 

3-9 

....£1 

44/3 

30/6 

30/9 

5-4 

.5/- 

17/- 

16/11, 

IS/9 

7-3 

...£l 

29/11, 

36/- 

35/6 

7-0 

..2/- 

14/104 

11/6 

11/64 

5-6 

.10/. 

19/44 

15/74 

15/6 

71 

..5/- 

24/6 

2B/3 

26/3 

40 

..5/- 

'2/-. 

13/94 

13/34 

5-2 

..5/- 

19/64* 

1 16/6 

16/71, 

7 5 

.,5/- 

20/11, 

M/9 

11/74 

6<8 

..4/- ! 

23/6* 

' 19/6 

19/74 

61 

...£l 1 

42/- 

1 31/- i 

31/- 

6-9 

..5/- 1 

31/9* 

29/1 <, : 

28/14 1 

4-4 

.12 11. ’ 

84* 

6 i 

54 

4 3 

..5/- ! 

11/14 

7/3 

6/9 

(») 



Jd/- »/• 

24/- ld/3 

28/- 17/- 

22/lOia 17/Ma 

25/3 I l8/4»a 

J3/7i| I 25/- 

31/6 , 23/71, 

33/3 I 24/11, 


28/6 28/6 

25/3 lO/IOi, 

10/3 21/3 

18/- 18/104 

19/- 21/104 

32/3 28/1 

30/3 27/3 

29/3 27/6 


24/3 10/3 

21/3 16/74 

17/24 11/6 

36/6 23/41, 

53/9 44/6 

29/- 20/9 

46/- 34/- 

18/104 13/9 
21/104 16/9 
67/3 S6/9 

20/101, 15/44 

13/74 6/74 

49/- 32/74 

14/034 8/9 

16/034 10/84 


HINES I 

Anglo-American.... 10/- 271 /3* 348/9 

Charter Cons.S/- 19/74 23/4»; 

Consolidr Gold Fields £1 95/9* 104/41; 

Gonera' Mining.£1 136/104 :t0l/3 

Union Corporation. .2/6 IOB/9 93/9 
Frae Suts Gaduld... 5/- 128/9* 110/-* 

W. Driofontein.10/- 113/9 138/9 

Western Deep.£1 i 78/14 85/74 

Western Holdings .. .5/- 213/9* 190/-* 

Roan Selection Ttt.£1 40/- 57/- 

Tanganyika Cons.,.. 10/- 12/3 12/- 

2. Anglo-Amer .... 10/- 57/9* 56/9 

DeBeenDefd.Ref...5/- 151/14* 216/3* 
Intornst. Nickel .. .n.p.v $1674 5163 

London Tin.4/- I6/IO4 20/3 

RTZ.10/- 28/7411 36/41] 

Tronoh.5/- 18/6 18/- 

SHIPPING 

Anglo Norness.£1 34/1 11/3 

Brit. ACom’wealch..l0/- 19/- i7/|i] 

Cunard.£1 I5/3J4 N/9 

FurnoH Withy.£l 30/- 25/- 

Ocean Steam.£1 ... 45/3 

PAODafd.£1 27/44 22/6 

TEXTILES 

Ashton Bros.£1 39/6 37/- 

Carrington A Dewhsi 5/- 14/3 13/10 

Courtauldi.5/- 19/- 17/6 

West Riding Worsted £1 54/6 60/6 

Woolcombers.£1 19/104 I5/I0< 

Calico Printers.5/.. IO/934 7/3* 

Coats, Patons A B.£1 40/9 | 34/3 

English Sawing Cotton S'- 10/54 i 9/74 

Viyellaint..5/- 14/-* I 11/84 

TRUSTS A PROPERTY 

Allianeo Trust.5/- 24/3 22/3 

BET'A'Defd.5/- 49/104 48/6 

Cable A Wireiass... .5/- 18/6 15/9 

Philip Hill.5/- 15/6 15/24 

Industrial A General S/- 29/9 39/6 

City Centre Props,.. 5/- 27/74 28/6 

City Lend. Real Prop £1 53/6 56/3 

I Land Securities .. 10/- IS/IO4 I8/I4 

i Lend Coty. Freehid. 10/- 24/9 29/3‘ 

! TEA A RUBBFR 

Con*. Tea A Lands ... £1 43/- ; 49/- 

I (okai r Assam).£i 20/9 ! 9/3 

I HifhlandsALowlandO/- 3/04 I 3/3 
■ London Asiatic. 2/- 3/74 j 3/54 




1 7/3* 

6/7', 

120 

1E1 

1 34/3 

34/- 

7 9 

1-2 

i 9/74* 

9/74* 

7-8 

1-0 

1 11/84 

M/44 

6 6 

l-l 

22/3 

22/3 

4-7 

l-l 

48/6 

48/- 

7 3 

15 

15/9 

15/3 

4 4 

1-5 

15/24 

15/3 

6 7 

1 1 

29/6 

28/7*, 

5 0 

1-3 

28/6 

27/3 

5 4 

1-2 

56/3 

54/104 

5 8 

10 

IB/14 

18/- 

4 3 

1-2 

29/3- 

28/9* 

6 4 

1-2 

! 49/- 

48/9 

16 3 

2 1 

i 9/3 

9/3 

('») 

1-5 

! 3/3 

3/1 

12-8 

1-6 

3/54 

3/54 

15 7 

1-2 


-BcT 

5 

$ 

I?’ 

$ 


"osr 

5 

$ 

"i5cr i 

S i 

274 

274 

Gen. Electric .. 

843g 

»4 

491, 

504 

General Fooda. 

634 

66 1 

45 

464 

General Motorv 

73 

76 i 

35Sg 

3A4 

GoodyMr. 

44»2 

45 1 

344 

364 

Guirbil. 

564 

S!« i 

SOb 

554 

Heinz. 

284 

284 

32b 

324 

Irtt. Bus. Msch.. 

310 

313 

614 

624 

Inc Harvester.. 

35 

344 

30«a 

30ft 

Intar. Nickel... 

74*4 

77*, 

254 

24*; 

Inter. Piper ... 



694 

70*4 

Kannecoti..... 

31 

334 

46 

4614 

Litton Inds..... 

6l*s 

624 

S24 

524 

Mobil Oil. 

414 

45*, 

70 

714 

Monsanto. 

434 

414 

68 

65 

Nac Distillers.. 

114 

314 

284 

2V$ 

Pan-American . 

44 

464 

48i; 

524 

Proaer Gamble 

7H4 

744 

454 

474 

Radio Corpn... 

394 

1 414 

34 

364 

Sears Roebock. 

48f, 

4714 

254 

274 

Shell Oil. 

614 

6M4 

374 

381, 

SMnd. Oil Ind.. 

504 

48*, 

254 

261* 

Stan. Oil N.J... 

624 

664 

344 

174 

Union-Carbide. 

5Q*t 

934 

56 

60I4 

U.$. Steal ..... 

361, 

374 

1544 

160 

Watt. Electric.. 

454 

434 

1074 

111344 

Wool worth.... 

20 

lOi, 

414 

434 

XeroM. 

ISOl, 

149 


Aceh. Topeka... 

Can. Pacific. 

Penniylvania.... 
Union Pacific... 
Amer. Electric.. 
Am. Til. A TeL. 
Cons. Edison.... 
Inc Tel. A Tel... 
Western Union . 
Alcan Aluminium 

Alcoa... 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting... 

Anaconda . 

AVC Corpn. 

Bach. Steal. 

Booing. 

Celanese. 

Chrysler. 

Col.^PSlmoiive.. 
Crowrt’Zeller .. 
Disnners-Saag... 
Douglas........ 

Oo« Chemical.. 

Du Pont. 

East. Kodak...,. 
Ford Motor. 


Standard and Poor*i Indieas (1941<4d—10) 


Money Market Indicators 

The Dink of England seems to have signalled tfi 
they are. Recently, by allowing discount houses 
indicated it did not want rates to go still higher, 
forced to secure more bills by increasing tlieir 
houses into the Bank for a week. 

TREASURY BlUL TENDERS 

i Amount (£ million); 91-Day ~T Tender 


at it would like money market rates just about where 
to borrow overnight and at below Bank rate it 
This past week, after the discount houses had been 
bid, the authorities disapprovingly forced several 

I KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
London Octobor 12 


Date of 

Tender j Offerad i 


-TWS TJJ^y 

Oct. 8 1900 

1966 

May 20 190 0 

H 27 ! 190 0 


****^ Aliotmant 

■■ Z 3i 

406-1 107 10-26 

333-3 ! 113 2-58 

350-6 113 2-15 

373-5 113 0-33 

367-1 III 9-70 

342-4' 113 8-91 

306-0 114 6-73 

319-8 114 9-67 

277-1 116 2-12 

300-7 133 $-21 

378-1 133 2-73 



Bank rata (from 6%. % 
14/4/66). 7 

Oapoalt rataa 

/ dayt' notice; 

Clearing banks ..., 5 

Discount houses ... S4 
Local authorities.., 7', 

3 mentfis* /"ixed: 

Local aiithorif ICS... 

Finance houses .... 7^g 

Call manay: 

Claaring banks' 
minimum... 5>g 

Oay-io>day spread.. 5^t-4’g 

Harkf t diacount raCat 
{J months'): 

Traasury bills. 624) 

Bank bills. 6i>ia-7 

Fine trade bills. 8-44 

■uro^llar depoeite: 

7 days' notice. 64 

3 months*. 7 


Euro-eterllng dapoaits 

(in Piiris): % 

2 days' notice... 

3 months*. 74 


NCW YORK 
Traaeury bllla: 

October 5. S-41 

October 12. 5-47 

Market papar: 

Bank bills. 5-75 

Certs, of deposit. 5-85 

Btarllng: 

Spot rate:. $2-7931 

Forward diset. | 

* (3 months') ... $§ cents 

Forward cover 
<3 months'); 

Annual iniareat 

. cost. 

Invaatmant currency: 
Investment $.. IV4i% prem. 
Security C.*iie. disc. 


2.420-0 I CovATod ArbltrRgA MArglnB 


Shonifif the di/ferentia/s in rolee an the partieuhr £/$ assets 
odiasted for the cast of forward onehangt cover. 

In ffavoMd of: 

Last weak: This week: 


Cpfidon 


N. Yofli 
Par 
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ENGINEERING AND CONSULTING SERVICES FOR 
TOMORROW'S COMPLEX IRON AND STm-MAKING 


Men 

behind 

steel 


Today, in this fast<fnoving worid, iron and 
steai-making requiref much more com¬ 
plex facilities to produce more and better 
steels. Indispensable in bringing such 
facilities to reality are men behind steel. 
Their total capability in iron and steel¬ 
making will be incorporated in the plant 
that they engineer, from concept to com¬ 
pletion, to creat new steelt for tomorrow. 
For engineering excellence and dependa¬ 
bility, consult men behind steel at FUJI. 
They are indispensable for your plant- 
engineering projects. 


<i>Fiwis*Ar 

Htid Otflc§: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


PaaaaPTScbars, wlOa flansa aatnis, tliapit, ibaat piling, 
wire rode, raile, skeip, plates, Iwt roiled sheets and coils, 
cold rolled sheets and ooHs, galvanized sheets, tinplate, 
corrugated metel pipe, light gauge shapes, chemical by¬ 
products. 











wshuJ^ 6frKiES 

l•wVoi«.'8hnll»Cf.,Nm^V«rkS.N.y..U.SJi. LM«i4pl«K<12SorthflsN«SL.IaiAMSl«(17,CllH..tt.l^ Eunp«:BwllnwAllM61,0ltMMoH,W.8wyi«^ 
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The biliant^ii foi1( tnick that niakes al the diffe^^ 

Coventty Climax makes the fork trucks that are seen around attachment which will cope, ^edsely. 

many a smooth-running production line. Brilliant yeUow they These famous yellow trucks fetch and carry in narrow 
are. As bright as the profits and bonus-fiit smiles they help gangways, lift and lower in the tightest of comers. Given 
to produce. just enough room to hold a fork, most things are well within 

They will sturdily hump heavy components like press tools the capability of a Coventry Qimax. • 

and castings. Or pussyfoot along with fragile loads. And A brilliant yellow truck could make all the difference to 
whatever size and shape a handling job comes in, there’s an whether you have a problem-or handle it. 



COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED COVENTRY TELEPHONE 28481 A SUBSIDIARY OF JAGUAR CARS LIMITED 











j'mmm 


BOONOMXST OpVOm t$p 1«M 


r 1 

I »/X IXJ / V fv-j 

L J 



TOi ii N gm cI wwttMtrin, fa the Btvarim Alpi. 

WifU fKyim to Gennany aijy 
And au around Germany ^ way^ 


We can take you toOomaiqr from 
jilt about anywhere in the world. 
■if- We*tt take you tliMe from Lon- 
dknk From New York and other 
mi^ chias in the U.S. From the 
Middle Omt. From the Far East 
anddwFia^fic. 

And once ym^re there, you^ 
find ustmitiQg toih^yoa thrwgh> 


ottt Germany. We fly between 
Bwlin’a.oonveaient Ibnqwlhof Air¬ 
port and nine German cities: 
Frankfort, Hamburg, Hanover, 
Dilsseldorf, Cologne, Bonn, 
Municb, Stuttgart and Nurembmg. 

Beycmd diat, we’re the only air 
line oddi an all let, radar equipped 
727 fleet flidng within Germany. 


So cafl a Pan Am Ihivel Agent 
Or call us .direct AU the iray to 
anfl through Getmai^, you’ll have 
a good feeling, flaying the very best 
there is. . 

A/sdce thought, hi any country. 

- ^ wmrnm 

9fm 
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Ted s Next Year 

Mr Heath has outfaced his Tory 
critics at Blackpool, but he is 
still slumping in the polls. Op¬ 
portunism is not enough for an 
Opposition, page 228. 



The Russians Are Coming 


age 227. The view from the 
C^hite House, page 2574 



The German Lesson 

The economy of west Germany 
is extraordinarily similar to that 
of Britain in its size, structure 
and opportunity; but for most 
of the last two decades it has 
been operated much more suc¬ 
cessfully. A special survey after 
page 270 analyses the reasons 
why, and suggests what the les¬ 
sons for Britain are. 
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Saved by Siberia 

Russia's bumper wheat crop has 
removed the threat of a danger¬ 
ous increase in world wheat 
prices, page 280. What it means 
for Brezh^ and Kosygin, page 
239. But how has Mao got on? 

Pi«e 241. 


Why the Franc Fell 

The reasons for the recent weak¬ 
ening of the French franc, page 
279 * 


Syria Stirs It Up 

Syria is heating the drum against 
Israel and against Arab ** re¬ 
action,” What the Arabs need is 
a quiet pause for thought, page 

231. 


Houses in the Squeeze 

The squeeze could shake many 
* inefficient small firms out et 
ftitain's building industry, and 
lead to a most desirable switch 
towards factory-built homes^ 
page 281. 
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Prod^iivity 

Svh-^Yoii oommenci ai>pirendy with MtisCic* 
lkNa^> that the misfortunes of motor workers 
wiO ** leave dry^eyed those in lower-paid in- 

* be aware, the lower paym ndusttics are also 
thl^lOflUfd: * The tables 

' dB (tfare not suffi- 

cidRtly disaggrmm fo lAiow^m put the fact 
i| that if other mdnstries had achieve any¬ 
thing remotely resembling the motor 
industnr!|,.gC 99 ifdt ilA. produc^vity, we would 
today Mvlfbbfcni at all, vis-d-vts 

DbuSuem many of those same dry eyes 
will be drawing the moral that it pays to stay 
out of a dyna^ industry, so still further 
strengthening all the resistances to change 
that hold us back. It surprises me that 
The Econowueu of all journals, should in this, 
as in so many other things recently said in 
your columns, become port of the consensus 
in favour of negation, restriction and ultimate 
stagnation. 

May an apparently solitary dissemient, once 
your admirer, voice the following proposi¬ 
tions : 

(a> We get increased productivity in specific 
plants, as a result of specific decisions by 
managers. 

(b) If the managers are to have incentives 
to inake these decisions, and the work force 
to acc^c them, incomes in the specific plants 
must fisc. 

(c) Productivity cannot therefore be passed 
on in lower prices} thou^ planu with risit^ 
productivity hardly nc^ to raise their 
prices. 

(d) If there is competition, managers who 
arc foolish enough to make phoney produc¬ 
tivity agreements will go out of business. 

(c) V^exe there is no competition, the role 
of government is to introduce it. However, 
competition between manufaettuers is quite 
a sufficient condition, and it is not necessary, 
and for other reasons disruptive, to monkey 
about with the unions. 

(f) The big dividing line in industry is 

between industries exposed to the conse- 
qutl^ hf distribution; 

motors ; gas, for example) and those not; and 
inflationary pressure can oply be uansmitted 
in those not. 

(g) Hence the major part of current poli¬ 

cies, and in particular the incomes policy, is 
irrelevant, and possibly even harmful. It will 
certainly^1>e‘ harmful if those sectors which 
havP/ got themselves high incomes through 
high prpducjdyity.are jLo be whipped through 
the StrcittS Wr llaiiring done so.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, David Green 

Director, 

Turner Graham Consultants. Limited 
Maidstone, Kent ,. 


Vietnam 

jf—Your comment on Arthur S«]jhleriBgcr*a 


(Ottober gth) fails to an^er oiie of 
^rtcshiEef^ most'teHiii,'point.•'"'ii'hat It 


is the very aatwe of tti!i ApyitfBBiliailll 
effort itaw (wUdl he 
"'aeacch and' deaimy’^^Ml^'VBnpl^^ 
nowffi of and 

for ooumunist huurgeni^hidww^ihHHW^ 
out aouth>^t Asia.— Ypyfrii (Wdifidly., 

New Cambridge Lb^ 

The Times 

$01 —The Times is near to the top of my list 
of favourite journals of opinion and I there¬ 
fore share your concern (October 8th) for its 
future well-being. However, when, in mwe 
ge rti &til terms, you advocate a perpetuation 
^ the system of government by a caucus 
of journalists and civil servants who hap¬ 
pened to share the same junior common-room 
at Oxford, my regard for Fleet Street 
stumbles Co a halt. The payroll tax was just 
one of the bright ideas which had its early 
advocates in EC4 and SWi—and look where 
that has got us! 

The meetings of like minds which you hold 
in such high regard sometimes fill me with a 
sense of foreboding.—Yours faithfully, 
Harpenden, Hertfordshire Desmond Goch 

University Entrance 




*■ .. liiijniu 

. I only penms 

ibt gm^lpllridity 'in.'their 

ir 'This nira d;bo7 per cait df ilie total 
population. Putting it the other way around 
one could say that of the total Norwegian 
population 99*993 Por cent can avail them¬ 
selves of installed electricity. Paraffin lamps 
are very hard to'^t In this country nowadays. 
—Yours faithfully, Filer R. HbliIn 

Os/Oj 3 


Sir— We appreciate that your survey mainly 
concentrated on developments west of the 
Speyf, but still consider that whisky distill¬ 
ing, particularly of Highland malts, deserved 
more detailed coverage than the 15 lines 
accorded to the industry by your writers— . 
not least for the achievement of wider edi¬ 
torial balance under such a controversial title 
as “ Britain's Own Wilderness."—Yours 
faithfully, P. R. S. Wright 

Managing Director, 
Tomatin Distillers Company Limited 
London, Wi 


Sir—M r D. J. Reid (October 8th) says that 
" all suitably qualified people " have " surely " 
a ** right" to such an education as that pro¬ 
vided by a university. Contrasting this with 
my assertion that university education is a 
privilege, not a right, he says that mine is 
" an example of old-fashioned thinking." He 
quotes me correctly; bis deduction is false. 
I did not say what university education has 
been, or may become, or should be, but what 
it is. If it is already the right, etc., as 
Mr Reid claims, then (a) why Robbins ? Or 

(b) Robbins has had a remarkably quick effect 
of which I was quite unaware, in which case 

(c) my name is Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Perhaps one should challenge Mr Reid to 

provide, though not in your correspondence 
columns, an adequate working definition of 
" all suitably qualified people." If he can do 
tills, he will still need the best of luck to 
persuade the Treasury and others that every¬ 
one falling within the precise limits of this 
definition has an inalienable right to higher 
education. 

My forehead is lined, it is true, but only 
partially with age and not at all with anxiety 
as to whether my thinking is in high fashion. 
After all, it is difficult to know, from one 
momem to another, what the fashion is; by 
sitting tight one may, for all one knows, have 
a brief hour of glorious identification with the 
avant garde. What really furrows my brow 
is pui^ement over these deep questions of 
hiiiier education, who ought to have it and 
whal rmpOQsibilities they owe in return for 
their fNrtvile^, including the privilege of 
ability and personal circumstances enabling 
them to qualify. As I age, I grow even less 
certain about the answers—a very unoriginal 
and ** old-fashioned ” thing to do,—Yours 
faithfully, H. V. Walters 

Newcastle upon Tyne 


The Highlands 


Sir —^Vou state that Highland rail services are 
grossly uneconomic and comment rliat 
. improvements in the important Perth-fnver- 
ness road have been delayed in favour nf 
improvements in remoter areas. You imply 
tliat greater road investment is required but 
it is not clear tliat this would be remunera¬ 
tive, even in the wider sense of the word, 
unless it was on a selective basis. 

There is good reason to believe that High¬ 
land railways are less uneconomic than many 
railway routes in more densely populated 
areas. Indeed, reduced costs and increased 
traffic fostered by the Highland Railway Users 
Council are bringing the far nonh line (Tn- 
verness-Thurso) wi&in sight of commercial 
viability, while casing both road wear and 
tear and the irritation which lorry traffic 
creates among motoring tourists. 

There are no branch lines in the High¬ 
lands and the trunk routes which remain to 
Inverness, Thurso and Lochaber are guaran¬ 
tees of low operating costs for bulk and con¬ 
tainer traffic. In this context, the relative 
neglect of t^ Invemess-Perih road has been 
sensible. Regularly timetabled container¬ 
carrying trains on this route would be a more 
valuable aiiii cheaper stimulus to industrial 
development than heavy capltek expenditure 
on the road. Even for passengers, substantial 
economic potential lies in the exploitation of 
the outstanding scenic value of the Highland 
railway routes, especially that between Fort 
William and Mallaig. 

There is no justification for concluding 
that the railway system is another antiquated 
and cosdy relic of the Highland past; road 
development should complement, not replace, 
a modernised trunk railway system.—Yours 
faithfully Thomas Hart 

Honorary Secretary, 
The. Scottish Railway Development 
Beith, A^hire Association 


Sw-'In your issue df September 17th, there 
' is information concirnifig Norway which 

might be misleading to the readers of your $|r— Your survey of the Hi^lands and 

Itlanda of Scotland (September tyth) was of 
On page 1148 where some comments hive great' interest and wifi doubtless provoke 
b ee n mad e on the hydro board m-Sootlaiid^ much diacuasiooiy but it was regrettable that 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £6000 PA AND OVER 


Other nonces See pages S18 318 


TOP EXECimVE 
SEEKS 

NEW POSITION 



40 year old Director/General 
Manager of wall-known 
company, experienced in all 
management functions. 
Production, Finance and 
Marketing. 

Specialised in rapid corporate 
growth through intensive 
marketing, mergers and 
acquisitions. 

Manufacturing background in 
Consumer Durables, Office 
Equipment, Branded Food 
Products and Industrial 
Machinery. 

10 years international 
marketing management. 

10 years general management. 

Educated at English Public 
School, university qualified 
engineer, accountant and 
trained in advanced modern 
management in America. 

Fluent French and German. 

Willing to relocate anywhere in 
England or Continent, free 
early next year. 

Invites Chairmen of leading 
companies to write to:— 

BoxMAIOI, 

The Economist, 

25, St. James's Street, 

London, S.W.1. 


A United States corporation with a 
substantial and growing operation in 
Spain seeks a President for its Spanish 
division. 


Here is an excellent opportunity for the 
successful Vice-President or General 
Manager who wants to move to the post 
of Chief Executive now or for the present 
Chief Executive who wants to relocate. 


Qualified candidates now earning in the 
region of $50,000to $55,000 are 
invited to send their r6sum6s. 


Command of Spanish and English is 
essential. 


A candidate with a background in 
finance, controllership or marketing is 
preferred. However, candidates who can 
demonstrate managerial achievement 
will be considered regardless of 
previous training. 

This corporation presently operates 
only in the United States, Spain and Italy. 


All replies will be held in complete 
confidence and used only as applicant 
directs. 

Box MAI00, 

The Economist, 

25, St. James's Street, 

London, S.W.1. 
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mrs wdre im givenj pairticularly of 

the lubiidics. Fcom my lisnited observations 
In diese parts it ^ould appeajr that a large per- 
ceniRjge of' tbbee tedsiving them are living 
veiy lReU» :fbr they, have learned xhe fine art 
pi ^ nsiutipidihion^ which the present system 
alloiin^ai^ it appearSs was desig^eti to en^ 
courage. 1 feel certain that the ihajority of 
'crofters would prefer a new system based 
on the results of efficient production and 
thoughtful phmning. 

The idea of developing the marketing of 
* premium*’ products is by no means new 
but still an excellent one, which could do 
miMh CD encourage the tourist trade from 
many capitals, of the.world. But surely it is 
up to the producers thimsalvcs to organise 
the marketing, not be rpoon-fed by yet an¬ 
other government bodyl 1 feel quite certain 
that any group of them prepared to borrow 
and risk the capital would reap handsome 
proiita in a very short time. 

Some of the problems in this area are of 
the inhabitants* own making, for they are very 
much against change and many are openly 
hostile to ** foreigners ” whether they are from 
the rest of the British Isles or from abroad. 
I wonder how many tourists have returned 
home never to set foot in these pans ai^iin 
and ensuring that xione of their friends do 
either ? 

Perhaps more encouragement should be 
given to the Highlanders and Islanders bv a 
Land Reform Bill (Scotland), but I doubt if 
any Government could get such through the 
House or indeed would have- the guts to try. 
Let us hope that the Highlands and Islands 
Development Board can bring some sort of 
order and actipn to this area and that the 
royal commissi^ on local government comes 
up with enough evidence to supports its con¬ 
tinued existencc.-^Yours faithfully, 

Rhu, Dunbartonshire M. A. RADa.iFFB 


liberals 

Sir —^The ironic thing about your article 
**Young Liberals Run Amok*' (September 
24th) is that your own leading article ** No 
Planning for Unemployment” might have 
been written at the Liberal Assembly, out of 
Liberal material, had your correspondent 
been listening. Pressing for better contin¬ 
gency planning has long been an important 
feature of Liberal thinking. 

On Nato you write that the Liberals are 
left without a European policy for a year. 
Support for the common market, readiness to 
sign the Treaty of Rome, these don’t count ? 
Very odd. They counted when Messrs 
Macmillan and Heath discovered the common 
market.—Yours faithfully, A. K. Powell 

Carlisle 


Threat to Liberty ? 

Sir —I am neither Christian nor a supporter 
of Mr Harold Wilson. Despite these facts, 
I find the interruption of a service of worship 
for political ends thoroughly reprehensible. 

Mr Patrick Jordan's reasonable complaint 
against the refusal of hail (October 8th) wn 
somewhat lost among his attempts to justify 
such behaviour. The protection of the right 
of uninterrupted worship is also imporunt-* 
even to a non-believer.—Yburs faithfully, 
Kingsihomet K. Dixon 

.^treford 


Auditors 

Sir—M r Kenneth Most says (October ist) 
that auditing demands '* the highest degree of 
professional skill.** Practically all British 
auditors are prepared to certify that in their 
opinion conventional accounts **give a true 
and fair view” of companies’ affairs and of 
profits and losses. But conventional accounts 
assume that the value of money is stable, 
which is not so. Published studies, using 
price-index adjustments, show what a huge 
difference would result from a more realistic 
assumption, e.g., that the Retail Price Index 
represents inversely the falling value of 
money. Until the false assumption under¬ 
lying conventional accounts is corrected, 
auditors* certificates will remain virtually 
meaningless; and I fail to see why they should 
be paid more for certifying what is not true. 
—Yours faithfully, D. R. Mvddei.ton 

London, Wl . 


Sir- You suggest the auditor should have 
power to write directly 10 the shareholders 
wlicre he believes the directors arc giving 
false information to members, or misleading 
them in some other way, especially at times 
of take-over bids, 'i'his seems to be impos¬ 
ing a rather vague and open-ended responsi¬ 
bility upon him. How does he find out what 
the directors are up to in the first place—by 
reading the newspapers, or The Economtsi? 
Surely, the sensible thing is to require the 
auditor to vet every circular, before it is sent 
out, to the extent that it deals with the 
financial afiairs of the company. If there are, 
say, profits forecasts, he cannot of course 
verify these, but he can ensure that the basis 
on which they are made is clearly set out 
(c.g., wild guess, 10 per cent annual growth, 
etc.). 

The position of the auditor as a watchdog 
would be much stronger if there was a bite 
to follow up his bark. The bite, at present, 
lies with the shareholders and too often they 
fail to follow up qualifications in an auditors* 
report at the subsequent annual general meet¬ 
ing, There must be an effective bite 
and, since shareholders have apparently 
failed in this capacity, this is where the argu¬ 
ment for a .Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion comes in, to ensure that directors whose 
company's accounts receive qualified audit 
reports get hauled over the coals.—Yours 
faithfully, J. D. B. Oliver 

I^ondon, N6 


Africa 

Sir —I am not nearly so pu/zled about your 
attitude to South Africa and Rhodesia as 
Mr Sydney Mayer of Durban (October ist). 
It has long been the policy of The Economist, 
a particular Sunday newspaper and a preten¬ 
tious Manchester daily to denigrate and casti¬ 
gate South Africa and Rhode.sia and all their 
works. 

I believe that I have access to as wide a 
cross-section of opinion as most people, and 
I am still searching for substantial minority 
support for one man, one vote, in Rhodesia. 
I have discussed the matter with directors 
and dustmen, (businessmen and busmen, pro¬ 
fessional engineers and plumbers. And events 
make them more pro-Smith and pro-South 
Africa every day that passes. 

The plain fact is that integration and multi¬ 
racialism are myths until the arrival of some 
son of Utopian era. This is all a matter cd 
record. The evidence is before our very eyes 


on almost any occasion we care to turn on 
our television sets. From morning till night 
the newspapers are full of it. 

. Cenain aspects of apartheid are senseless, 
but where possible separate development is a 
must until the end of this century at least. A 
study of post-war race relations around the 
world should sufficient to convince any 
honest, intelligent person that one man one 
vote is just ” not on *’ in South Africa and 
Rhodesia. That is, if they value their lives 
and property. And so say most of us.—Yours 
faithfully, K R. Buchanan 

Chelmsford, Essex 


Sir - To you the Liberal Party’s views on 
Rhodesia may appear “maverick”(September 
24 lh), but to one teaching ciirrcnf affairs in 
a Zambian school they arc a welcome relief. 
Accustomed as I am to struggling with such 
questions as “ What docs Mr Wilson’s state¬ 
ment mean ? ” it is a godsend to have a 
clear-cut statement of policy from at least one 
Briiish party to show that somebody over 
there cares.—Yours faithfully, 

Kttwe. Zambia Margaret G. Wyncoll 


Beer is Best 

SjR —Pilsen’s annual beer consumption per 
head of 200 litres (September 24 th) is, while 
quite respectable and not 10 be sneered at, a 
long way short of the world record that you 
claim it is. Australia's Darwin absorbs a 
gallon of beer per head per week which works 
out at 236.6 litres per annum. Moreover, 
while Pilsen might lace beer only with modest 
quantities of slivovice, Darwin is powerful in 
its diversification. Ir quite possibly might 
lay. claims to a world record in whisky and 
i-um as well as in the more exotic beverages: 
methylated spirits, lemon essence and 
hydraulic brake fluid. 

Finally, whereas Pilsen divides its intake 
per “ person, babies included,” Darwin does 
so per ** person, babies and wowsers ” in¬ 
cluded. I speak from experience, having 
lived delightfully in brnh cities. I would 
strongly recommend Darwin as the ideal 
choice for the ser}Ou.s drinker intent on keep¬ 
ing up his averages. — Yours faithfully, 
Melbourne Jonathan Taji 


BIU Qnarterly Economic Review 

FORMER FRENCH 
TROPICAL AFRICA 

What does the new international coffee 
agrament mean for Ivory Coast and other 
fran copho ne West African countriesP 
The C^s review of Former French Tropical 
Africa is essential briefing for anyone 
interested In the area. The Isdest review in 
this series is published this week. 

The aBBuel sabsoriptioD to one Review 
(4 isstiii and an AnniuU Supplement) is 410 
(VO OM). Air mail poetage extra. 

Detailiirom; 

THB BOOROmiT IRTBLUORROB VEIT 
Bpeneer Bonsf 07 St. Jamee*s Place 
London SWl HYDe Park 0711 Ext 07 

00 Bost 40nd Street New York EY10017 
Hnnay mil 7-6800 
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Wishful Ihinkiuj:? Don’t you Iwlieveiit. 
After decades of being taken rather tor 
granted while more apparently exciting 
materials caught the public's imagina¬ 
tion, paper is now at the dawn of a new 
age. The sky's the limit. Appropriately 
so, for components made of paper arc 
even now circling the earth at many miles 
a second inside satellites that are them¬ 
selves opening up new horizons. 


Surd/any lubsUnce that can alreadlg'be 
processed to a wool-like softness, a sleel- 
like hardness, and a lacc-likc delicacy has 
quite a lot to offer, particularly in the 
homes of tomorrow. Versatility. That is 
the key to paper's poleniial. Quite as¬ 
tounding versatility. And Tullis Russell 
know what theyVe talking about. After 
all, they've been in the papermaking 
business since 1809 and their research 


dcpartnfi^tif are considered to he among 
the Iwsl of their type in the world; de¬ 
partments where the tremendous possi¬ 
bilities of paper are investigated with skill 
and ingenuity : departments which would 
be inicrcstcd in any problems you may 
have to which paper may supply the an¬ 
swer. Don't be loo sceptical. The phrase 
‘they said it couldn't be done' is particu¬ 
larly apt w here paper is concerned. 



Tu///s Russell 


SHAPE THE FUTURE IN PAPER 

Tullis Russoll & Co. Ltd., Auclunuty &. Rothes Paper Mills • Markinch • I tie • Scotl.ind • \farktnch 471 


jtMONO CLASP P(JMTACiE FfJR Tf/fc ft' 
w<«kly every Saiutday 


E'AIO AT NKW Vt»HK NV 
.niin ■* vijr »• Lon'lii’* 
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Kiss your master goodbye! 
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Xeroduplicating 
gives masterless reproduction 


What else? 

Xeroduplicating means a single machine that does the 
medium-run work of a copier and a duplicator. Take the 
new' Rank Xerox* 720 as an example. 

Start with an original. Any kind. Put it on the 720 direct. 

No stencil or master. 

Press the print button. And out come perfect black-and- 
white copies. 

A copier, in fact? Right... and wrong. 

Xhc copies get cheaper as they come. The fourth copy 
comes at half the cost of the first. And through to ten. 
After that the unit cost halves again. 

As economic as a duplicator, in fact? 


Right again. But you don’t waste time and money 
making masters or stencils. 

The 720 is the latest and fastest in a range of Xcro- 
duplicators including the Rank Xerox 330 and 420. 

Each one is designed to put a rocket under existing 
methods of medium-run reproduction work. 

Rank Xerox Limited, Rank Xerox House, 338 Euston 
Road. London N.W.I. Tel: 01-387-1244. 

•XcroN .1 icgisieu'd trade niaiW of Rank Xerox Limited 

A niVISIDN WITHIN TiiFl RANK ORGANISATION 
U0IN7O OWNCO WitM XGROX COMI'OKAnON 
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You wouldn't know 
Fred from Adam... 

» but he's one of the very 
best friends you've got! 



He's Fred Tinsley; he's one of the mechanics 
who keep Wards' hire fleet of vehicles in 
trim at depots up and down the country. He's a 
man with a feeling for machinery. Of course, 
his loyalty is to Wards. But it's passed on to 
you ~ every time you hire any Ward equipment, 
be It a tractor or crane, or a load of spades 
. and picks. It shows In the way Ward equipment 
sees a job through, without trouble. Modem 
equipment, serviced to serve; that's whal makes 
Fred such a friend of yours. You can get 
him through any of our Plant Hire Managers by 
ringing— Sheffield 26311, London VIC 8595, 
Grays Thurrock 4604, Glasgow Scotstoun 6355, 
Inverkoilhing 460, Briton Ferry 2466, 

Bedworlh 2441, or Portishcad 3691. 

Plant Hire - just one of the many ways Wards serve Industry, * 

THE WARD GROUP 


Head Officq: Albion Works, Sheffield. 

London Office: Chesicrgate House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London S.VV. 1. 



G.r. iM 
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Cspy'iiM toy Hand MsNaily ft CwnpMV 

An idea For U.K. business: 

Emery Air Freight can n^e your 
loading dock an international gateway 

The minute you specify Emery Air Freight to carry 
your international shipment, our global network 
of offices and communications starts clearing all 
obstacles in its path from your door to your customers. 

It is hurried along at all hours all the way. 

Call Emery Air Freight when shipping to 
South Africa, or to: 

Australia • New Zealand • Far East 
United States and Canada 

London Airport (U.K. Headquarters); Telex: No. 25211 Tel: SKYport 1833 
Mancbeslcr Airport; Tel: Mercury 5262, ext. 236 Manchester City: Tel; Trafford Park 224t 
Birmingham: Tel: Central 3417 (B'ham) Scotland, Prestwick Airport: Tel: Prestwick 78006 
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flying comfort tn Europe; S■' 




constant progress and success of aiTptane engfneering by 
Douglas Aircraft. Why call it a Swissfttr mi»Allbd^. a«^tauie 



rW4 '3«8 irilKluIppei Utbl'i^mfoHabli Uta, ^ I' i f H 

«i«3®^law8a:rt'i?rr^^^ iisof 






.. 'jtn\ 

'■*' fv&»f ■ ■; 


- armiAcf 4 »£.. ..Mar 




The catering4|i|tMe«ci||q|0^ 




traditional Swissair hospitality to fKs 

paan routes: delicious Mght rttetilf.sra flO»4gr^«^Sfrt l(j@[#'VV« j 

trolleys -deftly and with a smile-byaWnZaSvrf^^^^ 

es. Bon appdtiti '“ 


' V W5. ’?'^-''1''a, 








: your lATA Travel Agent about Swissair connections in Europe. And your lATA Forwarder about airfreight! 
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ANEW 

CONCEPT 

OF 

C0NS1R0C1I0N 


The rapidly changing circumstances of the construction 
industry today demand a fresh approach to the complexities 
of entirely new methods and materials. This new concept 
requires the resources and flexibility adequate to meet the 
challenge of building more scientifically and more intensively 
than ever before. 

The Laing Group of companies provides a wide range of 
specialised services and facilities within the organisation 
which are immediately available for the rapid completion of 
all types of project. They are an assurance of technical 
competence and efficient construction throughout the world 
—backed by Laing experience and a reputation for quality 
of workmanship second-to-none. 


LAING 


Jdhn bainli an<f Sort Limited 
Great Britain and Overseas 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANIES 

jonrj LAIN(i CONSTRUCTION LIMfTEO 
HOLLOWAY QROTMERS (LONDON) LIMilfcO 
BuUJtng arc/ cmt engumorHig corumi 
HOll-OWAY BROTHfiRS (WEJjl f.ML)> 

LIMITLO 

Bwidirg, d&coration, funushing 
WHilL ALLOM I.IMIfED 
AtohitoctuTM/ Jb^rcirators attc/Auiwihmg 
contructors 

H J CASH A.NO COMPANY LIMITED 
Mac/mmcai ofectri^at ergmaer^ 

McKINNSY FOUNDATIONS’LIMITED 
Bond piles and caissons, short horod piles, 
driven in-situ piles 


raOMIITY COMPAMICS^ 

JOHN LAING AND ^ON (PROPERTIES) 
IIMIVCD 

LAING DEVELOPMENT COM PANY LIMITED 

LAING PROPERTY SERVIC^ES LIMITED 
Comprehensn^e profiorty dov^pment and . 
managomeift 

LAING'S PROPERTIES LIMITED 

laing investment compahv LiMireo 
LAING ESTATES LIMITED 

THE LAING HOUSING COMPANY LIMITED 
Private housing estatas 


MAmiFACTUBIRfff CQJMPAfllEf; > ' 

THERMALITE YlONG LiMlinEO-. ^ 

LighMoigiit insnUting duUdtn^ /dr ’ ^ 

foad-heanng A'a/ls and peruuons 

LYTAG LIMITED . '^ 

Manufaetuifirs of hghrwaight afig/a§^%f - ■ J' 
stfwituratconcrete, floora^iooficreeding ^ 
and hghtwars^t huikhng bigkks 'f ^ 

STUART B OIC<r.NS LI M It ED , 

Chvff'u a/prodiirrs fo‘ the UuUdinp industry 

SOMMi:R OEVtLOPMENTB limited 
floor eemrings 

ESfC MANUFACTURIN^XOMPANY LIMITEO 

Caisii bricks. bwkUnrfhhcks. agomgam 

JOHN LAING CONCRtTC LIMITED 
Prvca..t andpiL ' !rL's.\9d coiicrcia./nanuiactuntO 

BUl.CHOALL LNCIINEERING LIMITED 
Const! ji.t’onu/ and meciiaiiu af anginOOfO 


•CRVICE COMPAMIft 

JOHN LAING RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT LIMITED 
B oaaa itl h Ond davmlopmmt into eonstttiedbn 
taehniquaa and nmenafa, plant and agoipitdhi. 
Bdafgn . - 

ELSTREE engineering SEmaCf$ UMITED 
P^ldra 

GROUND ENGINEERING UMITED 
$ita inaeatigaiion, ftiumMdn tngintailindi, 
gootec/mfoBl processes 


OVERSEAS COMPAMIEi 

JOHN laing and son (CANADA} UMfTeO 

JOHN LAING CONSTRUCTION 

(OVERSEAS) UMITED 

Building and Civil engineering conii»e§OlO: 

FORWARD INSTALLATIONS UMiTtO' ■ ' 

Mechanical installation ■. 

LAING CONSTRUCTION AND 
EQUIPMENT LIMITED 
Plant and affuiprnenl 


ASSOtlATEO CbMPAliieS 

United Kinqdnm •* 

GROSVENOi-LAING HOLDINGS LIMITED 

GROSVENOR^LAINQ DEVELOPMCNf 

COMPANY LIMlTuO 

Ccvnfjrai}ann\o piof^ndy datrelop/ridnt and 

management . 

C. 1 . 13 M 3 • 

CrtOSVCNOR LAING (B C.) UMITED 
Pfcperiy oei-j'.prrief.'t 

Spam 

LAING ULRICA S A. 

Budding and civil enginoan’fig eontractorg 


LTO/LCN 




TOP FOR BOWLER8I Armstrong with modern architecture—add a bright new 
are the leading manufacturers of mineral fibre look to older buildings. They hava excellent 
celling tiles. In bowling alleys as in schools, acoustic qualities. Armstrong Ceilings are speedy 
restaurants, offices, hospitals, and public build- and easy to erect. Specify them wherever you 
ings they are the obvious choice. Armstrong are looking fortop designs with top performance. 
Minaboard and Minatone harmonise effectively Samples readily available. 


CEILING SYSTEMS BY ^)’m8trong 


AWMSTPONQ cork CO. LTD. CEILING SYSTEMS DEPT. WOODGRANGE HOUSE. WOODGRANGE AVENUE. KENTON. MIDDX.TEL: WORDSWORTH 0151 
* Mtik$n of Minotono, Mm^boord. Tscetono, Travertono, Cushlontono, 
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The Russians Are Coming 


P RESIDENT JOHNSON has Seen the chance that Chairman 
Mao and the Red Guards are offering to him, and he has 
jumped at it. He has now made his bid to coax Russian 
foreign policy off the dead-centre {losition on which it has 
been stuck for the last two years. The Russians are afloat 
again. For the first time since Mr Khrushchev was sacked 
there is water under Mr Gromyko’s keel, and it is China that 
has put it there. 

Mao Tse-tung’s decision to convert the world at the head 
of a children’s crusade has changed the Russians’ calculations 
in two wajts. Like the Americans, they now wish that less of 
their army were square-bashing in Europe when it could be 
doing serious duty in Asia. They have lately been putting 
the story around that they have had to send four extra divisions 
to Siberia to guard their border against Chinese demonstra¬ 
tions. One purpose of this autumn’s Warsaw Pact manoeuvres 
has been to reassure Russia’s nervous east European allies that 
it is safe for the Rus.sians to take part of their army out of 
Europe because it can always be air-lifted back in an emer¬ 
gency. It is the mirror-image of the Americans’ Big Lift in 
1963 . The Antonov -22 troop transport plane is Russia’s 
equivalent of America’s C- 5 —a promise of quidt-delivery air¬ 
borne help in time of trouble, if trouble unexpectedly comes. 
So the Russians have reasons for wanting a stabdised Europe. 
More important, what has been happening in China has tal^ 
most of the sting out of Chinese criticisms about Russian 
collaboration with the United States. Nobody in the third 
world, or in the emnmunist world for that matter, is going to 
pay much attention to anything China says while it is behaving 
like one great big campus riot. China’s opinions will start 
being listened to again in Asia and Africa when the Red 
Guards have quietened down. But for the moment Mao’s 
power to embarrass the Russians has sharply diminished. Mr 
Kosygin has regained his freedom of manoeuvre, if he wants 
to use it. 

Mr Jdmson’s speech in New Ymk on October 7 th (see 
page 257 ) was an invitation to use it. What was hnportant 
alwut the speech was not the collection of economic tit-bits 
the Preskleat held out to the Russians and east Europeans. 
Most of thMcnarould do no more than bring the A me ri ca n s 
inm line widi what the west Eurtmoms are already doing in 
their ttade wfth the oommunists, These were cocktail snacks. 
The leaUy important part of the ^ what it said, 
between die lines, about Mr Johnson’s order of priorities in 


the worid. The message came duougdi pretty dear. The 
United States now ranks its relations with Russia dxive those 
with Germany. The order of the last teen years has been 
reversed. If the Russians are willing to do business with the 
Americans despite the Vietnam war, then Mr Jdmson is wiO- 
ing to do business with the Russians despite die opposition 
this will arouse in Germany. The Gomans used to be the 
lynch-pin of American policy in Europe. They are now 
relegated to the sutus of a little local difficulty, to be handtod 
by the techniques of persuasion that Mr Johnson uses on all 
such problems. 

The change has been in the making since last year. First 
it became clear that the scheme for a Nato nuclear fleet with 
Germans aboard had been sunk: the ANF rammed the MLF 
and then scutded itsdf. Then in July Mr Jotoson called 
for a compromise between the rival American and Russian 
drafts of a non-proliferation treaty, with the implication that 
this ctMnpromise would make it hard for the Gnrmans even 
to claim a place in any other joint nudear force that might just 
conoeivaUy be dreamed up in the future. Mr Gromyko 
hinted in Washington on Tuesday that some progress h» 
been made towards a compromise. Last month Herr Erhand 
discovered on his trip to Washington that the Americans are 
going to cut their army in Germany if the Germans do not 
pay the full (preign currency cost of keeping it there (and 
they almost cenainly cannot afford to pay that much). The 
Americans have good reasons for wanting to thin out their 
army in Germany, whatever the Russians do. But the 
Russians probably have their own reasons fmr wanting to thin 
theirs out too. China has made both of them realise that the 
military dispositions they made during the cold war look 
pretty silly now the cold war is over. So once again there 
emerges the shape of a mutually convenient Russian-American 
deal fficed up over the Germans’ heads. And last Friday, as 
if this were not enough, President Johnson brought his boot 
down neatly on the most sensitive German com of all. 
Germany cannot be reunited, he said, until Russia and the 
West are reconciled. It sounds obvious. But it is the exact 
opposite of what Dr Adenauer and his friends have always 
said and are still saying—that if the Russians want a recon¬ 
ciliation they must do something about German unity first 

The Russians can read between the lines. They can see 
what all this adds up m. So can the Oermau, ^ there uc 
a lot of people in Germany who will not like it The line 
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Mr Johnson has taken will strengthen the arguments of those 
who want German foreign policy to strike out in new direc¬ 
tions. It will increase the opposition to Herr Erhard inside 
bis own party. It could even tip the scales against his chances 
of holding on to the chancellorship. But Mr Johnson seems 
to have decided that none of this presents an unmanageable 
problem for American policy. 


H e is probably right; and he is certainly right to make the 
try. The Germans who oppose the Johnson line include 
some formidable politicians, but they are only one section of 
one party. The Social Democrats and the Free Democrats 
in Germany will go along with a policy of reconciliation ; so 
will part of the Christian Democratic Union. The next 
German elections may show an explosion of nationalist revolt 
on the right wing. But Mr Johnson is a formidable politician 
himself, and he has presumably made his own calculations. 
He knows that the German opponents of what he is trying 
to do are still a fairly small minority. He also knows they 
have no plausible alternative to offer. They talk of turning 
to France. But how many of them really believe that France 
as an ally is any sort of substitute for America ? They know 
it isn’t, and the Americans know they know. It is a calculated 
risk, but the odds are that Mr Johnson has got it right. There 
may be an explosion of German indignation, but it is an 
explosion that can be contained. 

So the President has made his bid. If the Russians will 
come across, he will come across. Will they ? If Mr Johnson 
were asking them to abandon their support for North Vietnam, 
the answer would be no. Russia can deal with America only 
as one power with world-wide interests dealing with another 
power of the same class. If Mr Kosygin and Mr Brezhnev 
washed their hands of south-east Asia (as Mr Khrushchev 
tried to wash his) they would be forfeiting their claim to 
equality of status with America. They will not do business 
on those terms. But Mr Johnson is not asking them to cut 
off their help—such as it is—to North Vietnam. It would 
not stop the war if they did. Nobody on the communist side 
can stop the war except the North Vietnamese. The North 
Vietnamese will call it off if and when they decide that the 
cost of going on fighting is greater than their diminishing 
hopes of victory warrant. If and when they do move towards 
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such a decision, it will be useful for the Russians to carry 
enough weight in Hanoi to push events in the right direction. 
That is the limit of their ^wer. It would be pointless for 
Mr Johnson to ask them to sell the North Vietnamese down 
the river. He is not. He is proposing that the war should 
not be allowed to prevent agreements on other fronts. 

The Russians are plainly tempted. On Tue^ay Mr 
Gromyko showed his interest in the American offer of a 
compromise on the non-proliferation treaty. Last week the 
Russians withdrew one of the last-minute obstacles they bad 
thrown up in September to the signing of the treaty on the 
peaceful use of outer space. But whether they can carry 
themselves over the brink of actually signing either document 
on the dotted line depends on how they think their supporters 
in the communist world will react to this fraternisation with 
the Vietnam enemy. For two years, abused *by the Chinese 
and abusing the Americans, Russia has not really had a foreign 
policy at all. Its substitute for a policy has been to build up 
its position as the leader of the international communist move¬ 
ment against the challenge of the Chinese. It has not done at 
all badly. It has managed to gather most of the brood under 
its wing. It now has to decide whether they will stay there 
if it does a deal with America. 

This is where Mr Kosygin, like Mr Johnson, has good cause 
to give thanks to Chairman Mao. China’s lurch to extremism 
has given almost as much offence inside the communist world^ 
as it has outside it. It has created a new emotion in com¬ 
munist breasts which to some extent neutralises the anti- 
Americanism that has been dominant in the last two years. 
It has made most European communists remember that their 
chief concern is to get a stable settlement in Europe. It has 
made a lot of Asian communists remember that their chief 
concern is what the growth of Chinese power means for them. 
The sight of China running amok has made all of them think 
more in terms of national power interests and less in terms of 
ideological solidarity. l*he Russians will get protests and 
denunciations from some of their supporters if they move 
towards the reconciliation Mr Johnson is offering them. But, 
like Mr Johnson with the Germans, they can probably keep 
the trouble under control. This is why Russian foreign policy 
is floating free again. It looks as if it may be moving towards 
another experiment at co-operation with the West. If it does, 
Mao will have given new life to the thing he bates. 


Mr Heath will be Prime Minister one day 
if he is true to the Tories he represents 

S o there was going to be a Tory revolt, was there ? The afternoon holding behind his back the bludgeon of public 
people who believed that will believe anything. (But impatience with any Tory conference that occupied itself 
then time are a lot of political correspondents who will with internecine wrangling. 

actually believe anything: which is why politicians treat them Tory conferences are always more conscious of this impact 
collectively with the contempt they do.) The reality of the on the outside audience than the conferences of the other 
Blackpool conference is that Mr Heath went there knowing parties are. And the machinery of revolt just does not exist 
that the Conservative party could not afford another row now at a Tory conference anyway. Even the Blackpool conference 
over the leadership. He went there, as Mr Wilson went to of 1963, when everything was up for grabs, did not dare to 
ftightcxi, knowing that he could continue to impose his kind turn itself inito an American nominating convention. There is 
of policy on the parliamentary (that is, the effective) section still a natural deference in the Conservative party, and the 
61 his party whatever the coherence bought. There is no Young Conservatives who are summoned to the rostrum are 
great theoiy of political behaviour in this. The key to British just as deferential as the unheard Tory town councillors would 
politics is that Mr Wilson and Mr Heath are both concerned be. The one thing that will ever make a Tory conference 
to speak directly to the country, not by their own supporters’ break with custoni and habit will be a member of the leader- 
word of mouth in the constituencies, not by whatever used to ship, of the inner circle, dissociating himself from the shadow 
make a good story in the papers, but by television. It & what cabinet and summoning the delegates to stand by him. That 
is in the BBC and ITN news, and the special television was not going to happen this year. Mr Maudling, Mr Hogg 
reports, that matters at party conferences (and will matter one and Mr Sandys are not the men to try it. Mr Macleod mi^t 
day soon in Pailiament). Just as Mr Wilson could make the try it one day if be felt things were slipping beyond recovery 
Labour party sense at Brighton that it is a party of aovern- with the electorate. But nobody feels that yet, despite Thurs^ 
ment, so Mr Heath could speak at Blackpool on Wednesday day’s horrid news for the conference from the Daily 
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Telegraph's Gallup poll and the Daily Mail's N.O.P» (report; 
ing that Mr Wilson^s Brighton success had thrust Labour 
back into a large ei^toral lead, put at $ ^ per cent in the one' 
poll, 14.9 per cent in the other). 

No doubt, for quite a time ahead, there will be more 
whispering about Mr Heath. There will^evcn be more sigh¬ 
ing for Sir Alee Douglas-Home. (When Tories speak of 
trust they arc thinking of Sir Alec, of the man of integrity 
above the argument, not of anyone who really has to try to 
mix it with clever Mr Wilson in the Commons.) It will take 
the party some years to understand what a middle class leader 
is driving at. But it wants to believe in Mr Heath ; and short 
of an outright disruption at the top it will go on wanting to 
believe in Mr Heath. 

The conference, naturally, is useful to Mr Heath. Its 
approval is something he can use to overawe the dissentients 
in the parliamentary party in the coming months. It is not 
essential to him, certainly not as essential as the continuing 
support of the party organisation, but is something. So did 
he make the conference vrarm to him at last ? Many at Black¬ 
pool said it did. It admired the confidence which prompted 
him to squelch his critics at the outset on Wednesday after¬ 
noon. It agreed wholeheartedly that the party was not going to 
tear itself to pieces in the public eye. It concurred with his 
contention that the purpose of an opposition is to oppose. But 
this was easy. The conference was not asked Tand he certainly 
did not ask it) if this should include encouraging Mr Cousins 
and Mr Clive Jenkins to break the law. It was not asked if 
cutting direct taxation necessitated the acceptance of the 
particular defence policy that Mr Powell was attempting to 
enunciate at Brighton a year ago. It was not asked how far a 
Conservative government should intervene in the workings of 
the economy. Perhaps these are not issues to put before a 
Tory conference ; perhaps, if they were, it would return some 
fruitily unconsidered answers. But they are issues that must 
be put to Mr Heath himself, and they arc issues that his 
national audience will expect to hear him discuss in his final 
(and, it is to be hoped, more constructive) speech on Saturday. 

The duty of an opposition may be to oppose. But the 
essential function of an opposition is even simpler: it is to be 
popular. This means two things. It means securing that 
popularity in the two years when the government, any govern¬ 
ment, is doing downright unpopular things to inefficient 
people. Much more important, it means retaining it in the 
next two years of the electoral cycle when the government is 
deliberately inflating the hopes of the efficient (as well as the 
inefficient) by contriving a general boom. The Tories will 
be in a very bad way indeed if they do not make a good 
showing in by-elections in the next two years. But they will 
be wrong if they go out of their way to courts this particular 



kind of popularity, w|ii§b is most likely to be inspired by bonep 
^ be^ed rewstancc lQ thelkind^of sensible ebinge Mr. 
and^Mr Maudling woild be acrining f(^ then&dvee if they 
were in office. The target for the Tories is to make their 
own the issues that will be important to the intelligent and 
mobile sector of the comraimity in 1969. This demands of 
the party that, in patticular, it must not duck incomes poli^ 
now. The Conservatives are being fudged on wfaat th^ say 
today, while the crisis is on, as much as on what they did in 
1961-62. They are being fudged as Mr Wilson is beihg 
judged. Mr Wilson has grabted the middle ground with 
unerring instinct, but his greatest concern is to know what 
to do when the present phase ends in 1967. Those Conserva¬ 
tive spokesmen (Mr MaudUng, Sir Edward Boyle) who are 
identified with an incomes policy are still trying to stay in 
the national debate. Mr Maudling said a week ago: It is.. • 
urgent to achieve a system whereby wages are settled not by 
brute industrial bargaining strength alone but in an atmo¬ 
sphere of responsibility where the interests of the community 
can also be brought to bear.** This is no more and no less 
than Mr Callaghan has said for the future. But does Mr 
Heath agree ? Or does he disown Mr Maudling ? This is 
one of the immediate issues that an alternative prime minister 
must not dodge. 

Where ^Mr Heath has done well is to identify the Conserva¬ 
tive party with those panicular causes that he fought in the 
general election and which will still be with the country two 
years from now. His record on Europe is unassailable. There 
is a belief that Mr Wilson means to steal the Tories* clothes 
on Europe as soon as he gets the chance. If he does, that 
will be the rub of the green. But if Mr Wilson fails, or shows 
himself to be half-hearted (as he did in the election), Mr Heath 
can swing the efficient half of the country to him. The same 
is true of the Tories* developing ideas on social security: not 
popular in 1966, but likely to become so. And of policy 
towards the unions ; and of policy on housing ; and of policy 
on education. The greatest single danger before the Con¬ 
servatives is that of swerving to pick up the easy, backward¬ 
looking, opportunist votes in the coming months. The second 
greatest is to swarm off on peripheral matters like Rhodesia 
and crime. Mr Heath served notice to the party on Wednes¬ 
day that it should not veer too strongly or obviously to the 
right. This was w^ell worth saying. Thursday’s debate on 
Rhodesia showed that the danger exists: the impression of 
unthinking right-wingery was not wholly alleviated by IVlr 
Maudling's and Mr Berkeley's common sense. 

The Conservatives have a leader. They have accepted that 
at Blackpool. He is not the kind of leader they have known 
before. They have begun to come to terms with that. He is 
a leader of recognisable ability, who is likely to show his best 
talents in actual government. That is still a long way off. 
Mr Heath has reached his present eminence by having the 
courage of his convictions and by having convictions over a 
wider range of policies. He cannot be an expert on every¬ 
thing. (This is something he still has to learn.) He must 
now show his courage by behaving as he would do if he were 
taking decisions in office. This is true of economic policy; 
it is true of Rhodesia. His year as Conservative leader has 
shown that he is at his worst when he swims with the tide of 
current opportunity. He is at his best when he delineates the 
society that is most meaningful to him in his own experience. 
He still finds it hard to say this, out loud. One day he may. 
At least he leaves Blackpool with no serious rivals, and few 
visible rebels. It may be tougher for him next year. But the 
one thing that could sink him is to succumb to opportunism. 
There are other Tory leaders who can do that much better. 
It would be disastrous if the party turned this way. Mr Heath 
has another year in which to make his mark on the party; 
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Training for the Thaw 


The best way to secure the necessary 
rapid increase in<industrial retraining {s for 
the Government to pay firms to do 
it them'selves 


T m first battle is over. The Ltbaut party has swaBowed 
the Govemihent’s ptesent eooooauc fdight and poli», 
deqiite sounds of reKhing from the left. As autumn sets in, 
the frost begins to bite. There are two big reasons why 
actioii ihould start now, to use this icy period to prepare for 
the thaw that must eventually come—at latest, eighteen 
months before the next general election. 

The first reason is to do with ronfidence. The freeze is 
primarily designed to win the confidence of Britain’s overseas 
creditors^ Now the Government must regain the confidence 
of Britain’s own industrial investors, whose reluctance to 
spend new money now is shown in surveys both by the Board 
of Trade and by the Confederation of British Industry. 
Secondly, the new round of investment must be designed in 
such a way diat it does not lead back into the self-defditing 
sort of inflation that has always followed investmem upsurges 
in the past. This means, above ail, increasing the efficient 
with wmch the nation’s most precious and scarcest asset—^its 
labour force—can be used. 

For the first of these reasons, some people—including the 
National Economic Development Office—^have suggested that 
the opening priority when the Government can dare to relax 
the squeeze ought to be an improvement in the system of 
investment grants. Actually, that should be only one of the 
big priorities. Equally imponant—and it should be resorted 
to now—ought to be the subsidising of schemes of retraining. 
The prospect of a more productive, mobile, ritilled and versa¬ 
tile labour force would offer the best sort of reassurance to 
industrial investors that their money is likely to be well spent. 
Progress on this front is the key to the whole dilemma of 
Britain's apparent inability to sustain a reasonable level of 
growth. And a time when people are being put out of their 
present jobs is surely a time for trying to fit them for new 
ones. 

The main weapon here cannot simply be the improved 
system for the training of young workers laid down in the 
Industrial Training Act. That act, of course, is a thoroughly 
healthy innovation, bringing both government agencies and 
the education authorities into partnership for the first time 
with industry in the job of training young entrants to industry. 
But it does nothing for the retraining of adults, and it is 
essentially a long-term measure which can do nothing to 
alleviate (or take advantage of) the special circumstances of 
the moment. The Government should certainly ensure that 
the high cost of moony now does not cause firms to postpone 
the development of meir apprentice training schemes; and 
that the incidence of the selective emrioyment tax does not 
make firms reluctant to take on apprentices. Quite obviously, 
diete is scope for discrimination by the Treasury in favour 
of so good a cause—especially as it appears that the founda¬ 
tion or the industrial training boards for each industry is in 
some cases leading to a re-examination of sttoh thorny points 
ag the duration of apprenticeships in many occupations. 

Nor can the wbde effort that is requited be centred merely 
do the 31 government training centres up and down the 
country, which are themselves in the middle of a period of 
eipansion. There ate at present ^000 places in government 
training centres (turning out 12,000 skilled people a year); 
8,000 places are pbnned for the end of next year. - But this 
target, for a total labour force of 24 million, is derismy. Those 
most^dpse^ conoected with the scheme will advance a host 
of ngwor less oohvincing reasons for not going diead faner. 
k^^^mar, any rush eiqpansHiii. job started now would only 
tiiow eesifits, jn- terns of'actual training places on 
ofi^aher premises and staff have been asadnUed an J trainees 


have presented themselves; in other words it would take at 
very least a year, and by that time with a bit of lude die 
number of unemployed pei^ vrillhig to present theanelves 
for retrainmi; riKNild actually be on ffie point of dodfining as 
reflation begins. 

'Ihis same ot^ection applies to one of the most hopeful of 
the ideas at present being pressed upon a not wbiffiy unres¬ 
ponsive Ministry of Labour. This is for a central manpower 
register, equippra with all available information about firms’ 
prospective increases and decreases in demand for specific 
sorts of labour, that could do the job of redeidoyment far 
more efficientiy than the existing local employifient exchanges 
—^d without til the employee’s heartache of sackings, and 
the employer’s uncertainty about whether he will get the 
labour he needs. Such an agency would have the extra virtue 
of guiding the retraining effort in the direction of skills that 
em^oyers acnwlly think tb^ are going to need—rather than 
in the directum of the skills that instructors happen to be 
available for, as smnetimes seems the case now. But if a crash 
plan for retraining is to be encouraged at once, private industry 
must be given an incentive to undertake part of it. f 

Very many prosperous firms—mostly big ones—do now ' 
provide a large amount of retraining for their own purposes. 
Every time a new product, or a new process for an old pr^uct, 
is introduced, men have to be retrained to make or use it. 
All statistics understate the amount of retraining that in fact 
goes on: all those garage mechanics who disffiay certificates 
showing that they have been on a course in repair techniques 
for such and such an engine have undergone retraining. It is 
purely because of the cumbersome and long-drawn-out non¬ 
sense about apprenticeships in Britain that so few people 
acknowledge the genuine usefulness of such unpretentious, 
brief but mghly ptoduaive periods of retraining. This is 
what should be encouraged now, and could respond to such 
encouragement. 

The ri^fat thing to do would be to offer a substantial 
financial inducement to any manufacturing firm producing 
evidence that it is genuinely increasing its efforts to upgrade 
adult workers’ skills—whether the skills of its existing em¬ 
ployees, or of newly hired men. The ideal would be for firms 
to be given a substantial lump sum, outright, for each adult 
retrain^. The money should ideally be handed out very 
rapidly, almost on receipt by the local Ministry of Labour 
(fflce of a convincing argument that the firm was about to 
undertake such training. The safeguard against the inevitable 
attempts to fiddle the scheme would be a retrospective power 
to clahii the money bac|lc if tiw-firm did not produce aome con- 
vinciiig evidence that peqde had in fact received some useful 
instruction. The test be. in the results of the training, 
not in its ducatkm—otherwise tiie traditional British vices m 
over-daboration and “ time-serving ” in training would only 
be encouraged. 

Such a manure would have no inflatioi^ry effect. Sensible 
firms would prmumably tie their training programmes in with 
their investment ptogramnies,. and newly retrained people 
would thus be ni^il^ productive if woridng with new 
madiines. At first cofr tim more godhead firms, with existing 
tnfining lidlttiea, fQaH.pl» up a convincing daim fm grant, 
so the betmr mao a g e i rt ifitt i woTO get backing for ffiqr expan¬ 
sion, plans. Jlpihe loi^i^ tefm, firms wouhf i^jtiially be 
tempted by m '- to see sort of adult 

This I bomift.. important 

. of la 

there any oS^po^oi^^Kl 'nbighlyiknriM*4iittd-> 
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Qlirio Qf ire li* I In But what the Middle East bddly needs is a pause 

Oyi Id Oill V II to let things simmer down 

O NCE more die Arab countries have, been caught 00 die much comfort since .both cStt premises of vraifare~^£hor a 
otd dSemma of whether to unite a^inst Israd or .divide to war widi Israel or local dvd wto oq the Yemen flaodel. 
against each other. This tune Syria has trappy diem. Last The Svtians are also incunddy. iffwintic. They were tnrn 
week die contest between Arab *'reTofudonaries’*''and m lead the Arabs and have somiuosr ^traited 'their heritage. 
" reactionaries ” was reaching a new pitch of frenzy, with The ihemoties stirred by the tenth amdversa^ of ^jrptVSttez 
Syrian allegations that Jordan and Saudi Arabia were plotting epic have set them, mo, dreaming of beobnimg die hetom in 
an invasion of Syria in league with the Sjrian officers who a contest with die forces of dariakss—Isra^ imperiaffi^ 
last mondi fled m Jordan inter they had failed m overthrow reaction. “ Israel’s role is the same as ten ymirs ago,? I>t 
. Syria’s neo-Baathist regime. (Innel, the Americans and Zeayen has now proclaimed. 

British were supposed to be plotting too.) Egypt and Iraq But this is not 1956. The Middle East is no bi^er a cock* 
came gamely widi propaganda uid arms to Syria’s support pit in a stubborn eatt-^t conflict. The word .cpottatmKx 
Then, like a Paul Jones bandmaster, Damascus switch^ the has gained ground iq the intervemng decade. It is .i^. diat 
tune. imperialism, wbethm westeiti or eastern, still has matj^ial 

This week the Syrian prime minister, Dr Zeayen, openly interests in the region. But Syria today, because of iits idhta- 
announced his approval of the latest Arab commando attacks bility, is becoming a battleground for pure Arab rivalries, 
on Israd. These took place on October 8th: a house was What has happened in Syria recently is that one lot of ^thist 
blown up in Jerusalem and a land mine killed four Israeli socialists has unsuccessfully tried to overthrow another, 
policemen. Everyone knows the commandos are trained in Having failed, the would-be coup-makers—a hundred or so 
Syria, but this was the first time the Syrians have officially officers with many of their men—fled to Jordan. They were 
glori^ in them. Egypt and Iraq, who were moving to help far from welcome—^Jordan never courts trottUe—but in Arab 
Syria against those'Arab reactionaries, were suddenly stopped traditimi had to be given asylum. Since then Cairo and 
in their tracks. The last thing they want is involvement in a Damascus have both raged at King Hussein and called on 
Syrian-Israeli conflict. Jordan, with a certain foresight, had Jordanians to rise against him. The king would have been 
meanwhile gone on record as being prepared to aid Syria if hardly human if he or his representatives had not hobnobbed 
Syria were attacked by Israel. (King Hussein to the Christian with their curious guests. What did they really stand tor ? 
Science Monitor of October 6th.) It is really too bad of King Hussein wants no truck with Baathists; but perhaps 
Damascus, many Arabs arc saying with reason, to get partners there were other ideas in the heads of these mercurial officers 
so muddled up. * that might be of interest to him now that his willingness to 

It may be—as it has been before—that Israel will not push coexist with Egypt, Syria, anyone, had been tossed back in 
its anger about the commando attacks to the point of a clash his face, 
with the Arabs. It does not seek a collision, but it does seek 
an end of this guerrilla warfare. Syria’s absorption in it has 

become too intense and prolonged. Jordan, too, fears Syria’s nuT Sym is not alone in its habit of blaming everything 
waywardness. For the Syrian-trained commandos tend to Jtj on “ imperialism.” King Hussein also begs the question in 
operate right against Jordan’s frontier and occasionally inside describing lus enemy as “ communism ” and seeing Syria as 
Jordan. Is Syria, now clamorously mobilising and uttering offering a “communist threat.” Syria is not a communist 
dire threats to Israel, really trying to embroil other Arabs in country. Such communists or fellow-travdlers aa there are 
some sort of showdown with Israel ? Or is it simply trying in the Syrian government do not seem to carry out potty 
to pull its army together ? Whatever the object, tte tactics policy. Syrian communists are as much divided between the 
are hardly the best ones for maintaining its slighdy improved Russian and Chinese school as those of any other country, 
relationship with Cairo apd Baghdad. The pro-Russian elder statesman and leader of his branch of 

Syria’s neo-Baathist regime has existed on a very thin edge the i»rty, Mr Kalid Bakdash, supports the Syrian government 
since it took over power last February in a coup that rent the with reservations. One of these, oddly, is that he will stand 
Baath party. The hostility it has incurred internally is by the little shopkeepers and craftsmen who give all the 
describe by our Beirut correspondent on page 254, and last character and life to Syria’s colourful towns if the government 
month’s abortive coups have m^e it even wolmliet. For power goes too left-wing for their comfort. Russia certainly. auMorts 
still resides in die army. Desperate remedies, like arming trade the Syrians'with arms and money. It wants Sjtnai to ne a 
unionists, are working to no one’s advantage. And the army friendly Mt-wii^h state. But even Russia haa grown 
is hopdesriy split ^t externally Syria’s position was be^- cautious of bankii^ too much on Syria: it has not yM com- 
ning to improve. The spectre—if only a spectre—of King mined itself to how much it will oootrfoute to building the 
Faisal and King Hussein cashing in tm Syria’s embarrassments Eujffirates dam. 

was bound to arouse some tenderness in President Nasser. Outside powers could of course move in to fill a vacuum. 
He sent die Syrians fighter aircraft and primed them with There is not yet a vacuum in' the Middle East. But there is 
military missions. There has even been talk of some Nasserites a shortage of new ideas about how Arabs can deal with Arab 
joining Dr 2 !eayen’s governihent—^thus givii^ it the broader proNems. The problem of Israel is constant. But the present 
basis It so des^ately needs. In the face of the new clash Arab tensions can be traced to the day three months ago when 
with Israel, President Nasser has now to decide whether or President Nasser said “ no ” to inter-Arab coexistence, packed 
not to exert his influence to put some break <m Syrian reckless- up the pan-Arab summit conferences and offered the Arabs 
ness. revolutionary sociriism instead. It is said tint be threw up 

A problm that always confronts him is that Syrians, as a summiay bmuse it exposed him to criticism about his policies 
wholej ate Apposed to him in dieir view of die Arab future, in Yemen. < But he probably decided to wididnw vri^ last 
Syria, nbmiatter who rules there, tCnds honestly to bdieve Jaoua^, King Faisal of Saudi Arabia unfutled his banner of 
tmt the Arabs tvUI be m^ed .01^ throu^ fignting Israel. Islamic solidarity. This may not have, been intended pro- 
President Nasser Wants to unite them ffirough tevotutioiiary vocatiVely; but it closed the Egyptian tnind. 
sociditiBi, and tbeii tackle Israel.' Neither {KO^iect carries Is there no room for office ideas then, other-ffian President 
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Nasser’s ? His critics often declare that although be is fine 
for his own country his general export of nasserism has been 
a disaster for the Arab world. Bur that is to talk as unhistoric- 
ally as Syria bleating of imperialism or King Hussein of 
coo^unism. Nasserism in its day has done great things for 
the’Arabs in firing them with new ideals and a demand for 
sodal justice. And the message has spread far beyond the 
“revolutionary” countries. Saudi Arabia itself would not 
now be mounting its own considerable reform programme bad 
some good Nasser seed not been scattered there. But even 
good messages have to be attuned to the times. All Arabs 
today want “ modentistn but many are beginning to think 
that to try to get there by drastic revolutionary means is 


simply to open their countries—as Yemen has been opened— 
to a bloody struggle for power. King Faisal> who has pre¬ 
served a judicious silence towards the Syrian brouhaha, has 
not come up with a real alternative. He did not quite hit the 
target when he offered an Islamic renaissance. He has not 
yet shown how Islam can be applied to social problems. But 
his bid should be taken as a solid man's effort to call on his 
fellow Arabs to give some pause for thought. A period of 
stability would do the Arab world much good. And it may 
still rest with President Nasser to think up the winning 
formula for the Arab world in its next stage —i formula that 
would give the Arabs stability, and today's Arab children the 
future they want. 


COMMENTARY 


All pals again? 

Judicious demonstrations of ebumminess 
between Mr Wilson and bis Chancellor, Mr 
Callaghan, and between iVir Heath and his 
party chairman, Mr Du Cann, would now 
seem to be in order. In Monday’s Daily 
Mail Mr Walter Terry announced that a 
group of Labour conspirators had thought 
of replacing Mr Wilson with Mr Callaghan 
in last July’s crisis. Word of this idea 
reached The Economist in July, spcciiically 
tied to the formation of a national govern¬ 
ment. Checking on it then we found no 
reason to suppose that the plot was making 
any headway, or that the Conservatives were 
significantly readier to join a coalition under 
Air Callaghan than they were under Mr 
Wilson. We had no wish to add to the 
Government’s embarrassment when sterling 
was going down the drain. The conspiracy 
died the death. That it should be bruited 
about now is a sign of continuing strain 
inside the Government, but nothing more. 
It may well be that Mr Wilson may wish 
to replace Mr Callaghan when he wants to 
run a new economic jx>licy, and it may 
equally be that Mr Callaghan, who has 
shown signs of restlessness, does not want 
to end up a Selwyn Lloyd-t]^ scapegoat 
Some public relations jockeying is only to 
be expected. But it would be disturbing if 
Mr Terry’s revelation that Mr Roy Jenkins 
was ttjpped to be Mr Callaghan’s Chancellor 
(which we, frankly, had not heard about) 
were, to be used to damage one of Labour’s 
most promising young ministers in the 
.fulbe.' Mr Jenuns would make a very 
gqpd Chancellor^ under Mr Wilson or 
anyone else. 

On Tuesday the diligent Mr Terry was 
■t it again, dedariiag that Mr Du Cann 
would get the chop by the new year, at 
die latest This news troused loud protests 
at Blackpool among Cooservadve organisa¬ 
tion men who red^ Mr Dd Gum a first- 
chtts organiser. Again, it may well be that 
Mr lleigb does not see the very smoodi Mr 
Dii Jinn as so useh 4 e foil for his om 
, he was for $if Alee I^uglsi- 
This is self-evident enough: Mr 


Heath’s advisers have been keeping their 
eyes open for someone more like Uncle Fred 
W'oolton. But Mr Du Cann actually is a 
good organiser. He has done a good job 
with the Tory agents, and he believes that 
he still has other jobs to finish on party 
finance (that can be said again) and the 
structure of party organisation in the 
country. He has the right talents for both. 

Retooling the 
engineers 

The Government was defeated in three of 
the many votes taken at the Labour party 
conference at Brighton last week. Once 
when the conference voted in favour of 
short-time working rather than sackings in 
the car industry ; once against American 
bombing in North Vietnam ; once against 
overseas defence spending. Certainly these 
defeats were not wildly relevant to actual 
policies. But they had one thing in com¬ 
mon. Each defeat was caused by the combi¬ 
nation with the one million votes of the 
Transport and General Workers* Union 
(whose leader is obviously out to get Mr 
Wilson) of the 760,000 votes of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union (whose 
leader is staunchly pro-Wilson). 

The defeats on defence and on Vietnam 
happened to coincide with the fact that the 
AEU leader, Sir William Carron, had to 
leave Brighton for the day to attend a ^eat¬ 
ing of the board of the Fairfield shipbuilding 
company (not, as originally reported, of the 
court of the l^nk of England, of which Sir 
William is also a member). Iii his absence 
the union’s delegation actually dared 
express the delegates’ real feelings—^whiefa ^ 
may, but more likely may not, be the views 
of tbt uoioo’s .members. This is the vital * 
question.. For in the election for the 
post of national organiser of the union, its 
number three job, the victory of an anti- 
Carron Comhiunist was announoe^ ^ 
end of the week with a convincing nwiP^Q^ 
the 4 per cent of the onion’s meinbera 


who boihcred to cast their votes. 

Similar victories within the AEU have 
often been presented, not least by Sir^ 
William Carron himself, as representing a 1 
dreadful left-wing menace. This is a 
mis lake. Nobody Would dream of present¬ 
ing the Communist views of the mine 
workers’ general secretary, Mr Will Paynter, 
as a menace to anything. Mf Paynter is 
very good at his job. The danger lies in the 
sheer irrelevance of the democratic pro¬ 
cesses as duly acted out within a union of 
this importance, with a 4 per cent total votc^ 
Sir William’s successor is soon to be elected, 
no doubt by a similarly tiny self-selected 
minority of the union’s members. One 
really cannot see his own favourite for the 
job, the genial, tuba-playing Mr John Boyd, 
as the saviour of democracy or as the 
promoter of super-efficiency. But a left 
wing successor to Sir William would give 
Mr Wilson an uncomfortable conference 
next year. 

Reforming the 
unions 

Fortunately the desperate state of the AEU’s 
vast structure is now too striking to be 
ignored. This is the importance of the plan 
for its reorganisation, revealed in some 
detail by the Sunday Times last weekend. 
The plan was prepared by Mr Boyd him¬ 
self, with his chief left-wing opponent for 
the top job, Mr Hugh Scanlon (who was 
in the chair at Brighton when the AEU’s 
delegation took its surprising decisions) and 
another member of the union executive. 
The union’s branch structure would, under 
the plan, be totally remade. Instead of the 
irrelevant geographical structure of 
branches, based on place of residence , (and 
Bteiiunhig from the days when everyone 
walked to work), the entire union would be 
formed into industrial groups, the basic unit 
of which would be the factory branch. It 
lopks as jbough this would go far to enable 
the umop’s members to ialk‘, at branch meet¬ 
ings, abbut what actually concerns them— 
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the first prerequisite for any sort of demo¬ 
cracy. 

But it is a long way from plan to practice. 
It is at present quite unduly difficult for 
trade unions, bound by ancestral rules and 
regulations, to make the sort of internal 
changes that many of their more enlightened 
leaders would like to make. The proposals 
for union reform put forward by the Con¬ 
servative party now really would make the 
sort of chanjge that the ABU may wish to 
conduct easier. (This is true even if the 
profession of support for genuine trade 
unionism rings more true in Mr Heath’s 
own mouth than in some of his troops’.) 

There is no doubt thai a good many 
sensible people in the Labour party would 
like to see smne sort of register of trade 
union rules and regulations, which might 
ensure that they are in line with natural 
justice, or even with common sense. But 
the Government itself is hamstrung by the 
long, long wait for the report of the royal 
commission that it so blandly set up; and 
the royal commission itself is hamstrung— 
maybe for another whole year—^ the 
failure of its own member, Mr George 
Woodcock, to hurry along the presentation 
of the TUC’s own evidence. Could there 
be a worse nonsense ? 


Brown on resolution 

* 

This is the moment for good men to press 
on ” said Mr George Brown at the rather 
bumpy press conference after his speech in 
the United Nations Assembly on Tuesday. 
The Foreign Secretary used this phrase 
while being questioned on Vietnam—when 
he also, it seems, used some blunter words 
than Turtle Bay’s resident correspondents 
are accustomed to hear. The Assembly 
itself seemed to appreciate hearing British 
intentions and beliefs reviewed with Mr 
Brown’s kind of vigour. The Africans did 
not repeat their sorry show of walking out 
during a British minister’s speech, even the 
Zambians stayed to listen, even the Tan¬ 
zanians clapped. If Mr Brown gave his 
audience little that was new, he yet gave 
them the works: his Vietnam peace pro¬ 
posals ; his appeal to Russia to stop bang 
coy about the Geneva conference ; his stress 
on the urgency of seating communist China 
both in the UN and in disarmament nego¬ 
tiations ; top priority in those negotiations 
for a nuclear non-proliferation treaty; 
readiness, in fact impatience, to get the UN 
helpfully active in South Arabia ; a full 
reiteration of the British commitment on 
Rhodesia set out at the Commonwealth 
conference. 

Nearly half of his speech dealt with the 
problem of saving and strengthening the 
UN itself. Progress had been '‘pitifully 
slow ” in developing what he emphatically 
called " its vital ^ace-keeping role.” Britain 
was fundamentally opposed to those who 
seemed to be trying to restrict and reduce 
this essential UN function. In the light (rf 
these vigorous remarks, it will be interest¬ 
ing to see whether Britain takes a more 
positive line than last year’s when the 
Assembly comes to discuss the Irish pro¬ 


posals on the authorising and financing of 
future peace-keeping operations. On Mon¬ 
day Mr Aiken, the Irish foreign minister, 
told the Assembly that he would again intro¬ 
duce a resolution of the kind that it flin^ed 
from a year ago. The arguments then used, 
by Britain among other countries, for shelv¬ 
ing the whole problem have proved to be 
unfounded. This may be not only the 
moment, but the last moment, for men of 
resolution to press on with a job that in¬ 
volves the whole question whether the 
United Nations can ever, in Mr Brown’s 
words, " provide the sinews of peace.” 


Grey on Gibraltar 

The Spanish government would be unwise 
to reject Britain’s offer to refer the Gibraltar 
question’s legal aspects to the Hague Court. 
Madrid’s first reaction was to complain that 
the offer conflicted with the two govern¬ 
ments' agreement to hold bilateral talks 
about Gibraltar, as the last United Nations 
Assembly had invited them to do. But 
these talks have been going on since April, 
have yielded no sign of a settlement and 
have been accompanied by a series of un¬ 
friendly Spanish actions. Madrid claims 
legal lustification for its obstruction of 
border traffic and its threatening words 
about British use of the Gibraltar airfield. 
These, and other, claims could well be sub¬ 
jected to legal scrutiny. 

The layman’s eye, however, can find no 
substance in Spain’s claim that its latest 
border-blocking move is only a reaction to 
an “ act of aggression ’’ perpetrated by 
Britain on July 12 th. On that day, says 
Monday’s Spanish statement, Britain for 
the first time ” told Madrid that the air¬ 
field area was British territory. The state¬ 
ment voices outrage at the way London, in 
response to Madrid’s protests, recalled that 
it was not by any means the first time, and 
cited clear declarations made in 1909 that 
this area had then been ” for many years ” 
British territory. Madrid’s attempt to 
claim that it had never heard of Sir Edward 
Grey’s messages of 1909 might be more 
convincing if it had not itself published 
these texts, in its '' Red Book ” on Gibraltar, 
only a few months ago. That collection of 
documents revealingly shows that the air¬ 
field area has been used and controlled by 
Britain for well over a century; and that 
Spain has not only acknowledged this, but 
has in practice abandoned the antique con¬ 
cept of a mile-wide ” neutral zone ”—a con¬ 
cept never formalised by treaty. Twenty- 
five years ago, Spain openly occupied the 
northern half of this zone in the same way 
that Britain had long since occupied the 
southern half. 

The reality behind the fine-spun 
legalisms and charges of ” aggression ” re¬ 
mains the Spanish government’s declared 
aim of annexing Gibraltar itself, in disre¬ 
gard of the Gibraltarians’ clearly voiced 
objections. Behind that, again, lies General 
Franco’s pressing need for a diversion at a 
time of mounting clamour for reform in 
Spain itself. The whole record of these 
two years of tightening squeeze on 


Gibraltar indicates that no settlement oan 
be hoped for until there are real d^nges 
in Madrid. Those changes may, however, 
be accelerated by the fact that many 
thousands of Spaniards are now having to 
bear the heavy costs ctf their government’s 
Gibraltar campaign. 


Doctors in court 

As a body doctors are reluctant witnesses. 
They may have to waste hours waiting in 
conditions far worse than those peovulM 
by the most decrepit hospital for its 
patients. If they arc called, fihd t^t 
they are not privileged to withhcM hiibrma- 
don learned from professional'relBtionshiba 
with patients. Thirdly, there are funda^ 
mental differences between a lawyer’s 
approach to a case and a doctor’s: the 
lawyer is concerned with guilt and acquittal, 
or with winning or losmg his client’s case ; 
the doctor, when called as an expert witness, 
may find that "the many-sidedness of 
truth ” as he sees it is inimicai to his side’s 
case. 

So the row that blew up last week between 
the two professions in the persons (k «n 
appeal court judge and a psychiatrist was 
not new, except that in a sense the tables 
were turned. The judge was esplosive 
because the psychiatrist, in a case concern¬ 
ing the custody of children, seemed to be 
appearing as "a paid advocate”—^wfakh 
is now counsel usually want doctors to give 
evidence. And the psychiatrist, so far as 
can be gathered from press reports, was 
being more dogmatic and assertive in such 
a case than most medical expert witnesses 
would wish to be. 

If the row makes doctors, and psychiatrists 
in particular, even more reluctant to appear 
as expert witnesses, that is a pity. If it 
makes both professions get together to 
decide on the best way calling expert 
evidence, it is all to the good. (The report 
that appeared a year ago of a joint com¬ 
mittee of the bar, the solicitors and the 
doctors only touched the fringe of the 
problem.) The best suggestion, endorsed 
by the individual psychiatrist concerned, is 
that expert evidence should be asked for by 
the court, as it is in juvenile courts, with of 
course the proviso that the parties con¬ 
cerned can call other evidence in rebuttal if 
they wish. 


Rhodesian duty 

In a week of brisk but confused activity 
on the Rhodesia problem, the one thing 
clear is that, as the Foreign Secretary said 
in New York on Tuesday, "time is run¬ 
ning out.” I^bate on Rhodesia began that 
day in the United Nations Assembly—with 
the Commonwealth African states, except 
for Tanzania, showing some tendency to 
hold back rather than criticise Britain’s 
policy so sharply as to invalidate its com¬ 
mitment to move for tighter sanctions if 
the restoration of legal rule is not under 
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way within a few weeks. On both Tuesday 
and Wednesday members of the Cabinet 
were busy reviewing Mr Bowden’s draft of 
a final e^^osition of British terms. The 
terms, which Mr Bowden said that Mr Ian 
Smith would accept if he were sensible were 
approved by the full Q^binct on Thursday 
and then sent on their Way to Rhodesia. 
And, late on Thursday, the Conservative 
conference had its debate on Rhodesia. 
SaUsbury’s pro-Smith amendment was 
disallowed, but the party^s Monday Club 
elements, fortified by a weekend rally at 
Lord Salisbury’s seat, decried the modera¬ 
tion of a platform motion that would merely 
oppose the ** handing over ” of the problem 
to the UN. 

The Monc^ Qubmen are at least justi¬ 
fied in critictatng such a form of words. 
It is a mcKt misleading way of describing 
what is involved in a request that the 
Security Council should help to tighten the 
existing smtions by making some of them 
** Qum&tbry.’* The concept around which 
Conservative leadership has sought to 
rally the party’s ranks is an imaginary one. 
The Government’s declared intention, if Mr 
Smith will not accept its final definitions 
of the requirements for the restoration of 
legal rule (and no present evidence suggests 
that be wUl accept), is to invoke UNpro- 
cesses to increase the effectiveness of the 
sanctions that have already been applied for 
ten months, with UN endorsement, in order 
to establish British authority over Rhodesia 
—not to “ surrender control.” 

Mr Smith, backed by Mr Vorster, asserts 
that the envisaged tightening of sanctions 
docs not worry him. Its only effect, accord¬ 
ing to Mr Maudling, would be to solidify 
Mr Smith’s support. Suppose for a moment 
—though there is much evidence to the con¬ 
trary—that they are both right. Whether 
or not the tighter sanctions yielded decisive 
results, the vision of Rhodesia passing under 
UN control would remain a mere vision. 
Rhodesia will remain Britain’s problem—as 
the UN member states overwhelmingly 
insist that it should. It is only Mr Smith’s 
backers who demand that Britain should 
wash its hands of it. It is the purpose of 
more effective sanctions to enable Britain 
to fulfil its duty to Rhodesia’s people ; as 
it must do. 


Going, going... 

Nigeria's troubles grow no less. Colonel 
Ojukwu, governor of its eastern region, said 
am Tuesday that he was having dlffioilty 
restraining his Ibo followers from taking 
veoeeance for the massacre of Ibos settled 
in me north ; and this was not the familiar 
excuse of ** ^pular pressure ” that it may 
have sounded. It is the literal truth, and 
Colonel Ojukwu’s own position in the east 
is growing shakier as he refuses either to 
promote violent revenge himself or to 
declare his legion’s secession from the 

ation. 

ere arc very practical reasons why he 
jld do neither. «Tbe majority of 
Sirganised troops in Nigeria are Hausas from 
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the north, and, as long as that remains true, 
a new wave of violence initiated in the east 
might bring down on it a force which the 
Ibos could not resist. If the various tribal 
gjroups cannot agree on the future organisa¬ 
tion of the federation—and it is now clear 
that the east wants no part of the agreement 
claimed on October 2nd, and that the north 
too may have doubts^the next step may 
yet be the organisation of a separate eastern 
army and secession after all. 

Meanwhile there is no effective national 
government. Colonel Gowon, the nominal 
head of government, comes from a minor 
tribe and therefore arouses no fierce tribal 
antagonism, but he has no particular per¬ 
sonal support. The chances of an appeal 
for the intervention of troops from outside 
are growing. Colonel Ojukwu has already 
su^ested that the federal capital, Lagos, 
which is now mainly garrisoned by norttem 
troops, could be made safe for all Nigerians 
by the presence of troops from other 
Commonwealth states. 


Laying a ghost 

In retrospect the importance of the case 
of Timothy Evans is us place in the aboli¬ 
tion of capital punishment in Britain. There 
will be some who, even now that the report 
of Mr Justice Brabln’s inquiry has been 
published CCmnd. 3101, 12s. 6d.), will go 
on believing definitely that he did not 
murder either his wife or child and that 
an innocent man was hanged. Bur even 
if most people 'accept this report’s find¬ 
ings, that does not mean that the long 
struggle to reopen the case was unnecessary. 

For it was the possibility that he might 
have been innocent or, in the words of the 
Home Secretary who signed his death 
papers, that he was not “ guilty as charged ” 
that intensified the campaign for abolition 
ten years ago, which eventually, after seven 
years of the Homicide Act, brought about 
the death of hanging. Sir Daniel Brabio 
finds, after an exhaustive picking over, so 
far as was possible after sixteen years, of 
the evidence pointing to Evans’s innocence, 
that he was probably guilty of his wife’s 
death and probably innocent of his baby 
daughter’s—which is what he was actually 
tried and hanged for—and that Christie, the 
chief prosecution witness, probably helped 
Evans hide his wife’s body and probably 
killed the child. 

But he can say no more than probably,” 
and he does not give his verdict as a mem¬ 
ber of a jury. It means accepting, he says, 
the coincidence that to 10 RilUngton Place 
there came in turn two men, each to become 
a killer by strangling. ”I feel that the 
doubts which it raises are such that on 
the state of the evidence no jury could over¬ 
look it so as to be satisfied of Evans’s guilt 
beyond reasonable doubt.” We should be 
satisfied with that declaration. No longer 
can hanging conceal the whole truth about 
a crime. The ghost of Timothy Evans, 
whose physical remains were last year 
reinterred on consecrated gromid, is hid 
at last. 
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But how much has 
Mao gathered in ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


When Mr Lin Piao addressed the multi¬ 
tudes in Peking on their National Da3r) he 
skimmed rather quickly over 0^*8 
economic progress, partiwarly this year’s 
harvest. He desenbed it not with the 


standard epithet bumper ** but meitly as 
** ^ood.** Some Chinese press reports have 
said that a ’’bumper” jurvest was ’’ex¬ 
pected,'* but this terminology leaves room 
tor a retreat later should the autumn crops 
not come up to scratch. Recently the New 
China News Agency claimed that, up to 
September 20th, deliveries to the state con¬ 
siderably exceeded those for the same 
period last year. It is probably true that 
the delivery figures are substantially up, 
because the drought in north Quna and 
the consistent anticyclone in the south since 
early August have meimt good harvesdng 
weather and an earlier-ripening crop of both 
wheat and cotton. But these increases are 
not likely to mean a rise in this year’s total 
harvest. 


The government's injunctions to the Red 
Guards to leave the peasants alone indicate 
some anxiety about the autumn harvest 
which is now being reaped. Speculation 
that increased deliveries to the state mean 


that the screws have been tightened on the 
communes is reinforced by the despatch to 
the countryside of army units and, of 
course, the Red Guards, perhaps to see that 
the peasants do not seize the opportunity 
of disturbed conditions to salt away an un¬ 
due proportion of their crops. 


This year’s grain crop is likely to show 
little if any increase above last year's, which 
was estimated at between 180 and 200 


million tons. A prolonged lack of rain left 
the ground dry when the winter wheat was 
sown a year ago, and it is thought that the 
sowing area was considerably reduced, thus 
reducing the size of the crop. In the south, 
the heavy rain in June that com^etely dis¬ 
located Hongkoi^ must have affected the 
mrly rice, since it fell in torrents not only 
in nearby Kwangtung province but also in 
Kwangsi and Fukien. Kwangtiing’s 
Southern Daily recently admitted that the 
early rice crop did not fulfil production 
targets and that a serious autumn drought 
in most of the province b menacing bte 
rice production. The Chinese claim an 
overall increase in die early rice crop; but 
this b hard to accept, however much allow¬ 
ance one makes for new f^ered drainage 
and the growing use of feitiliscr. 

Without a nse in agricultural produc¬ 
tion, it b difficult to see how dbe economy 
can expand at all, let alone sustain a gnat 
leap forward” as some Chinese reports 
have auggestpd. Even if the autumn harvest 
turns out 1^, it still only accounts for 
about 20 per cent of China^ fptai harvest 
for the year, so it night do no more than 
make up earlier losses. There b no sug¬ 
gestion, of course, that the harvest will be 


calamitouS’^-China facea bad weadier in 
some areas every jyear since the country b 
so vast and the dimate so varbble. Plaimy, 
too, harvests in the last four yean have 
be^ adequate if not spectacular and the 
general fraing b that the Chinese have 
now accumulated sufficient stocks to tide 
them over difficulties. But for industriali¬ 
sation to proceed and the standard of Uving 
to rise, tim b not enough; and there b no 
sign mat the 1966 harvest will produce 
more dum a small margin for investment 
next year. 


Jug<nlavia _ 

Remaking the 
party 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Jugoslav communbts have begun their great 
search. But, with dbarming honesty, most 
of them will admit they have oily the 
vaguest idea of what they are looking for. 
They know, that is, that they are looking 
for a new Idnd of party; a f^rty that has 
renounced all direct exercise of power and 
seeks only to guide and influence. But 
exactly what forms and methods are needed 
to sustain thb strange political animal 
remains a mystery. Mr Todorovic, who is 
in charge of a special commission studying 
party reorganisation, pointed out last week 
that the party’s work is now ** much more 
difficult, complex and subtle.” That, hb 
listeners must have felt, is putting it mildly. 

At the central committee’s Brioni plenum 
in July the party’s inadequacies were fully 
revealed. At tlte plenum held in Belgrade 
on October 4th and 5th the decks were 
cleared for action to remedy them. No 
other communist party has laid bare its soul 
so frankly. Several members of Mr 
Todorovic^s commission even expounded 
their views to the press before he made his 
first report bst week. Few of the park’s 
accepted donnas and habits are escaping 
critical scrutiny. Voices have even been 
heard^ querying the sacred concept of 
democratic centralism. 

The basic cause of the upheaval b^that 
the more the principle of economic self¬ 
management, originally introduced fourteen 
years ago, becomes transformed into a per¬ 
manent and workable system, the more out¬ 
moded, both practically and ideologically, 
the party becomes. The political battle b 
now believed to have been won: workers are 
progressively taking over economic power 
from the state; and the state apparatus 
is being gradually run down. The party's 
main task today is to help the workm 
extend and consolidate their economic 
power at factory level. For this, old 
methods of direct political control by the 
party and state bureaucracies are consisted 
inapproprbte, anachronbtic and downright 
wrong. 

Ten years ago, the sixth party congress 
began to lay down tentative guide lines for 
fasmoning a new style party. Ever since, 


theoretical discussion has ntmbled on, but 
with very litde. practical oiRcomc. At Mr 
Kardelj recently ixiinted out, the man in 
the street still believes tbtt the party 
is responsible for government deebiona 
although party and state functions are sup¬ 
posed to have been separated. Naturally, 
quite a lot of party meinbers—Mr Rankow 
is the most distinguished—have continued 
to believe that the party should remain the 
direct boss. 

The efforts of these conservatives to. 
prevent the party from—as tfiey see it— 
digging its own grave have been codapUcated 
by manoeuvrings over the suedession fo 
Marshal Tito, opposition to last ^ jtoih 
economic reform and by the particohir 
Jugoslav problem of nationaUtteSR Mr 
Rankovic had to ^ not only because be 
led the conservauve political opposition 
within the party but hbo because he maned 
to be tiying to re^ttUbh Serbian 
dominance. Revelatioiis about the mio- 
dotngs oi the secret police wefe a convenioit 
and popular weapon for overthrowmg bte. 

But hb fall, the purge of the smurity 
services, and the campaign against privik^ 
all belong lo the traditional stuff of com¬ 
munist politics. What is new and interest¬ 
ing is a really determined attempt to prevent 
undue concentration of power in future, and 
to make the par^ into a more genuhiely 
democratic organisation. Changes in the 
top party organisation introduced last wetde 
are provisional: they will either be changed 
or confirmed at the next party congress 
some time in 1968. Their aim is to restore 
the supreme authority of the 155-member 
central committee which had bera usurped 
by the executive committee (and in par¬ 
ticular by Mr Rankovic). The old executive 
committee, with its key four-man secretariat, 
has been abolished. Its members have been 
absorbed into a new 35-member presidium, 
with largely policy-making duties. The new 
eleven-memlMr executive committee b made 
up entirely of new men, apart from its 
secretary, Mr Todorovic. ^th hb com¬ 
mittee and the presidium are strictly 
responsible to the central committee. Any 
differences between them are to be thrashed 
out openly before the central committee 
instead of being decided secretly by a few. 

These arrangements were at first received 
with considerable suspicion. Was not the 
presidium, b which all the party top brass 
is now concentrated, merely another device 
by which the old guard could hang on to 
power ? Marshal Tito, Mr Todorovic and 
others have been at great pabs to remove 
these suspicions and m fact the presidium’s 
competenoe seema to be pretty closely 
circumscribed. 

Some people think the most interesting 
innovation is the establishment of five 
permanent commissions of the Central 
committee. They are part of the effort to 
get rid of the ” berarchical ” party structure 
and to bring the central committee bto 
more direct contact with the tank and file. 
Members of the oommissbns will be drawn 
from outside as well as inside the central 
committee. Their job b to brief it 
Each commission is to tap the widest pos¬ 
sible range of expert opinion from outside 
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as wdl as inside the party, and it must 
present the central committee with alter¬ 
native points of view—that is, in effect, with 
minority reports. This striking readiness to 
acknowledge that communists do not have 
a monopoly eff good ideas is making itself 
felt in many fields. Last week, for instance, 
a symposium was held in Belgrade on ways 
of making next year’s parliamentary elec¬ 
tions more democratic. The discussions 
were very free and wide-ranging, and the 
participants were not all party members. 

But how far docs the present readiness 
to let opposing views contend extend into 
the strictly political field ? In the present 
iconoclastic atmosphere it cannot be easy to 
draw the line. Tito referred acidly last week 
to those who have their own philosophy 
of everything and who are anxious to see 
our society turn into something we never 
wanted it to be.” Probably those who 
basically do not aim at turmng the party 
from its present course will continue to 
enjoy their present wide freedom of expres¬ 
sion. But the communist conservatives are 
not venturing to argue their case in public. 
Nor do those at the other extreme who 
would like Jugoslavia to slip right over into 
multi-party democracy. 

To outsiders (and to some clear-sighted 
insiders) a major doubt presents itself. Will 
enough of the more energetic and go-ahead 
people in the country think it worth their 
while to join the party ? If they have ideas 
of their own they need no longer do so 
to get a hearing. If they do join, this will 
no longer help them to impose their ideas. 
The cutting down of party bureaucracy is 
cutting opportunities of making a lucrative 
full-time party career. Holding party office 
will increasingly become a bar, not a help, 
to getting posts in government or factory 
adimnistration. 

Clearly the party member of the future 
will need a larger dose of disinterested 
enthusiasm in his make-up. To help 


FOREIGN REPORT 

fach week The Economist sets out to 
analyse the causes of what is happening, 
and to pick out the pattern in the week's 
events. It keeps an unusually large corps of 
loreign affairs writers, in London and 
abroad; but sonr^e stones produced by the 
paper's foreign department cannot be pub¬ 
lished in The Economist itself. Instead, 
they appear in a separate, confidential 
bulletin published each week and called 
foreign Report 

Such stories are of two kinds. There is the 
information that roaches The Economist on 
a confidential basis, and therefore can be 
passed on only to readers willing to respect 
tfie confidential nature of Foreign Report. 
And there is the article that builds upon 
what appears at first sight to be a minor, 
but pivotal, event that could lead to major 
char>ges in different parts ot the world. 
In this kind of forecast Foreign Report has 
a record of often being startlingly right. 

Pleas# write lor full details to: Tha Subscription 
Menaeer. Eoreign ftepori. Ttie kconomisr. 

2b St Jemea'a Sireat. London SW1 . 

TheAnnuel subscription tatee(48 issuea) variee 
fnlll^tvy^n Britein £13.0.0 end Auatiataaia £16 2.0. 


generate this, a great deal of thought is now 
being given to reorganising the basic party 
organisations, which at present tend to act 
more as a brake than a spur to enthusiasm 
and initiative. In any case, a weeding-out, 
voluntary or involuntary, of the weaker and 
more worldly party vessels can be expected. 
One is told this process has already &gun ; 
and on the other hand that applications to 
join from those attracted by the party’s new 
look have noticeably risen. Perhaps dis¬ 
interested enthusiasm is not in such short 
supply after all. 

The history of the Jugoslav party has 
been studded with momentous decisions: 
in 1941, to fight Hitler; in 1948 to defv 
Stalin ; in 1952 to introduce economic self¬ 
management ; and now in 1966 to attempt 
a radical and unique reorganisation of ib 
own structure. Will this last decision have 
as successful an outcome as the others ? 
Inevitably scepticism creeps in, especially 
when one has no means of estimating the 
strength of opposition inside the party. But 
at least one can fairly report one’s belief 
that at this moment the party honestly 
means what it says. 


Balkan tourism 

Rolling out the 
pink carpet 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Hrnest Bevin once dreamed aloud how good 
it would be to abolish that post i9i4 
innovation, the passport. The Jugoslavs 
last week took a bold step in the right 
direction, announcing that visas for all 
foreign visitors, no matter where they come 
from, will be abolished for one year from 
next January ist. There is something 
slightly blush-making that it should be a 
communist country which has had the 
courage to make the first experiment in this 
field. The Jugoslavs’ aim is to expand their 
principal industry, tourism, which now 
brings them nearly a quarter of a billion 
dollars a year. Mr Ljubo Drndic, Jugo¬ 
slavia’s energetic vice-president in charge of 
tourism, who is largely responsible for the 
12 million foreigners who invaded his 
country in the first eight months of 1966, 
said last week at a pan-Balkan tourist con¬ 
ference in Sofia that ”we shall keep our 
frontiers completely open for one whole 
year, and suggest to other countries that 
they follow our example.” 

If nobody does follow Mr Drndic’s 
example, Jugoslavia will go back to the 
usual reciprocal arrangements in 1968. 
**We cannot, for instance, let visa-less 
Americans swarm indefinitely over our 
country when 1 need 8 weeks, 4 pictures 
and have to swear I was never a communist 
before they .give me a visa to the United 
States,” says Mr Drndic. 

Jugoslavia, having been first in tfae^ field, 
takes the lion’s share of mass tourist traffic 
in the Balkans. But last week’s conferende, 
attended by representatives from Rumaosa, 
Bulgaria, Jugo^avia, Greece and Turkey— 


with Albania begging off—settled on a new 
programme of collaboration. Once again it 
was Mr Drndic who set the target: “To 
make foreigners think of the peninsula as a 
tourist paradise, not just a rather explosive 
powder keg.” But there are elements 
the explosive about the Balkan tourist 
drive. Between 1961 and 1965 foreign 
visitors to the area multiplied by 160 per 
cent compared with 54 per cent for Europe 
as a whole, while the amount of income the 
host countries derived from this—for most 
of them novel—source soared by a com¬ 
fortable 150 per cent. 

The conterence delegates discussed 
liberalisation of passport and visa regula¬ 
tions and easier arrangements at the 
frontier. The Balkan countries collectively 
hope to double their present Inflow of 
tourists over the next five years. Each of 
the five countries will have to wrestle alone 
with its own problems of investment. If 
the invasion is to assume the gargantuan 
proportions hinted at, hotels—already in 
uncomfortably short supply—will have to 
sprout like overnight mushrooms unless the 
campaign is to contribute towards mis¬ 
understanding between nations. Bulgari£^ 
representatives talk optimistically of attract¬ 
ing foreign investment, a field in which the 
Jugoslavs and Greeks are well ahead. 

Although the conference, which is to be 
repeated next April in Ankara, touched on 
“improvement of infrastructure and other 
facilities for tourists,” most of its business 
dealt with ways of attracting more and more 
people to the area—combined maps, tourist 
guides, posters, films (Uncsco-financcd), 
motor rallies and the other trappings 
publicity. Most of the extra crowds are 
clearly going to be westerners. Would-be 
holidaymakers from communist countries, 
who lack the hard currency needed to carry 
them beyond their part of the world, got 
a cold message from Mr Petko Todorov, 
president of the Bulgarian travel board: 

“ This is a matter for each socialist country 
to decide for itself, and is not our joint 
concern here. It may take some time.” 
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CiUbankiTsai^ BrmMbwgGol$u^h**tkthm*^ 


In Berlin—the rig^t bank in the right place 

The men and women of our Berlin branch mttch the vigor and enthusiasm of a 
city that has shown the entire world how a hr^ economy can prosper. Working 
closely with Citibank's other fully-staffed branches in Frankfurt and Hambui^g, 
they stand ready to use their knowledge of Germany and world-wide banking for 
your benefit. Wherever you have interest mr opportunities, our t^plete banks- 
on-the-scene in 45 countries on 5 continents make Citibank the right bank in the 
rij^t place to serve you. 
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Thdre is a better way to 
^^’reach the moon, 

^ %8e toads iifntably 
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I this iHigs Miiikituio ' Mjt,> Ojaweturjlt s^ljfienHi with supsrvision of the 

world, it Is osrt of the United C(^ of EngfOeejs^ 

iaenoh feci% at the NASA ketO^ United States Steel (nterrudionai, Ltd., is correntiy 

ter, Florida. Here, the Saturn V roOket and Apoito building the largest svspension bridge in South Amer* 
spacecraft will be assembled for lunar flight. The »■ ica; and United States Steel international (New York), 
sembly building encloses over 125 million cu. ft. of Inc., was the prime contractor for Europe's largest susr 
space (over 3Vi million cubic meters}; its doors alone pension bridge, the new Salazar Bridge over the Tagus, 
are large enough to admit a 4&etory building. United No matter how big or how iittie the Job, if you need 
States Steel crews erected the 57,0()0 nelton (51i700 construction capability... we have it. 




2 Some yieefe ego^ when lOOiOOO **T4''slM*s greater ihength jpe^^ 

kg/mm*) Steel was Introohiaiit^ :lMfW«sr piiMo^ whidh rneSrn less 

shippers of liquefied gases immediate^ rede# ^|^cHhg> Uift dMd weight means giat gie traiiaia 
nized Its potential for tank trailers. Twenty ^ |i^ carry more iMytoed—particularly Important Where 
meter "T-l" steel tank trailers ware recently built In are highty raalHctiva hti^rway wW|ht iknltadohe* 
Argentina t^ Cometarsa S. A. for Gas del Estado. The ^4^'IsatraKlemarkof ttoltadStatsaSlaal* 


3 It looks traditional, but this house Is $omithll^;'l 
entirely new on the building scene Iri St^nr ft 
is a pre-engineered residence manufactured by 
U. S. Steel Homes Division, and available 
through the United States Steel international compa¬ 
nies. Twenty were built last year in Madrid by Congotte 
Espanoia S.A. Steel-framed exterior panels have more 
stability than conventional structures, and they cut 
erection time from weeks to daye. A six-man crew can 
have an average-size house completely enclosed and 
under roof in a single day. These preHmgtneered, mod¬ 
ular houses are idmil for any area where high quality 
housing is needed fast, f»rticularly where building 
materials are scarce. 
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Itito # whiit modeni insect control 
looks lik#-e strip of plastic 




It's called the Vapona Strip>-a simple piece of plastic, 10' lonp, and 2Y wide 
that has been impregnated with SheH's Vapona ihadcticide. One Vapona 
$trip,;f ontrols insects in a spaoti of lOCK^eubic feet for up tb three months 
^by cbnstantly^feleasing tiny iririoMhfe of Vaponai^ftto this atmosphere. 

’ Vaponf Strips ale continuous in action, neat and clean, and when used at 
one %4«ery 1000cubic feet are completely harmless to humanaand animals. 
Vspq^Strips are just one of the new developments in the large and ever- 
expiMWiiilShell,feticide range. From pesticides to p^tiea, from solvents > 
to aynHietlcieisihe. Shell chemicals are available all over the irvorld. Whether 
you're in IrKfiwiW or agriculture, any time you need chemicels, you need ■ 
Sheflchemldaf;'"''---■ ■ r '*"""' 

Think ohfefnIcMils-r-tMtili: 
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International Report 


The waves lap at Atlantis 


FIOM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


It was a ^Ilaiit company of 'Whitehall and 
City brass wbo» cap in hand, paraded on the 
Petersberg on Thursday with the object of 
moving their German opposite numl^rs to 
new and higher flights of largesse. There 
was the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Governor of the Bank of England, the 
Minister of Defence (Army), the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster and the Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs, reinforced by 
heavy cannon from the Treasury and the 
Board of Trade. But in the circumstances 
the exercise was largely/bull. It was plain 
from the start that nothing substantial to 
Britain’s advaouge could conclusively come 
out of it. For, hst month, the Americans 
managed to outflank the bilateral Anglo- 
German talks on Britain’s demand for 
full payment of the foreign exchange costs 
of Rhine Army by a 3-powcr review of the 
common currency problem and of all the 
ocher major exigencies of the joint task of 
defending west Germany. When this good 
work begins it will entail consideration of . 
such controversial factors as trends in 
foreign policy, in economic conditions, in 
the development of weapons and milita^ ' 
transport and consequently in strategic 
planning. It is a tall order; and for the 
German government constructive response 


is handicapped at the moment by a voci¬ 
ferous lack of public confidence in its 
leadership. 

Neither London nor Bonn is altogether 
happy at the prospect of the^ ambitious 
tripartite talks, which, It is now expected, 
will begin in Bonn on October 26th, Lon¬ 
don would have prderred to settle its finan¬ 
cial business with Bonn alone and quickly, 
to have time to arrange whatever new dis¬ 
positions may be necessary after April, 
when the current offset agreement is due to 
be replaced. Bonn is disquieted at being 
cast in the role of a debtor negotiating singly 
with two strong creditors much of the same 
mind. Yet, harassed as the govermpent is 
by budgetary difficulties, it is gratdtul for 
the excuse that pending talks provide for 
postponing disagreeable decisions. 

Budgetary difficulties are one of the prime 
causes of the Erhard government’s present 
embarrassment. Had it not been given the 
present opportunity to delay decidma the 
scale of help for Rhine . Amy after A|vi1 
it #euld still probably not have been ready 
to commit itself finally on Thursday to 
copu^ any neater than in July towards 
meeting Rhine Army's exchange costs. 
These are now irunnihg at £94 million out 
of a total maintenance , hill of ^192 million. 
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. loJl July the .Qeraanns,glEetei oillioa. 
As^ would leiive 4 4^1^ £ 6 o 

w.talk at oi|M4;^i4Mucmg. 
RbjnA Anny, by (It 

bat a total atreoj^ .flf-51,000 soWom— with 
64,000 wives and chiktreo~and-employs 
41,006 German dviliahs. In addidM, some 
SjObp RAF persoimel' are atationiid in Ger¬ 
many.} Since Jufy, ecotkltnies about 
luve'.beM cbtaoejvedmrough 
rbduci^ personal spending,id inatks and 
curtaili^ operations at tbe.,su|mly base in 
Antwerp. But diese sdll torn i40'5o mil¬ 
lion uncovered. To moes^diat' bfll Herr 
Erhard would have- to introduce a supple¬ 
mentary budget, which the Bundeitag and 
the epuntn at laige are id no mo^ to 
^prove. Further, yieidioig to thd compara¬ 
tively modest demand WQd^> it is 

reckoned in Bimn, only stiaralam j^ic hopes 
of the Ameri^s, wli% siiit]i 35 <^o 6 o men 
and their families in the country, iMve pro- 
portionatdy more marin to pay out than the 
British. 

There is a second major cause for the 
Erhard'government’s pseaeM dlMfomfiture. 
In trying to mollify the aggrievetf’taapayer, 
the government sdemi to duny Qermans 
to be jeopardising the usefulpesa.of the 
Atlantic alliance upon which its foreign 
policy has hitherto been <^fly and gran- 
diloquemly based. Whether fob financial, 
strategic or. political reasons, there fias bma 
notably increasing talk in the Ang^Saxon 
world of the advisability of reducing Anglo- 
Saxon forces on the European continent. 
At the same time, Angio-Suon distaste for 
German nuclear pretensions is n manifest 
as ever. To many.mindi so modi mooting 
of troop withdrawals and ’’thidned out” 
and ” nuclear-free ” zones beadinm 
to accept the Rapadd (dan of itherxpyoa, 
without obiahiihg any pt^ejed QMdeaatoaa 
in returd, and coi^ei^uen^ ^ west 

Germany’s security 004 llU^^Innito- 
tkm. It is $yinptbmam' 9 fnBMii^"'im 8 e of 
emtinuing d«i|^ ; - fiifr 'bnkiaaged 

emergent” pttiiiSfnt are 

aist. Tbe pa rii a ti ji ent codtpi^ ^ members 
of m Bundestag dmaen Bon all three 
paitiet, and 11.members, of theBundesrat, 
whidi apeeks for the LMiider. b the event 
of-tfae'diinmtjK» foUowiiig a nudear attack, 
ittijnb .'would be to try tb preserve « spark 
ef ' Htb in ^dadcratic ^^'mi^eQt, 

' v'^tleitdnty as to the scale of 

. 'AtO^lam add British conodi^^ .^ Gcr- 
. mytiy has, of course, giv«})tdii^i«d^i(rength 




Camp-fottpwirt of tho Rhino 


neglected to cultivate Fianco-Geniian 
lal^ration. Dr Adenauer apart, the most 
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This Is the second of i series of si»ieiHicles covering the various aspects of 
the developnient of Air Cargo. The remainder of the series are appearing 
at fortnightly Interval^ 




misniB 



: - local tnalptMebrers 

'nMM of Curope. WKh the 
_ _ J iMgueney of Hr eargo 
ihiHieMiig aid be carried oHwWHtM^ 
l'.•wsraeaa hwentoiyt and. thie keeps 
kO!Oste,besldeaBetliitp«avahNAIo 
rd against sudden, chaage^ of 
BitUsh commnlea hjar* been 
. aucce^r In ScdhdlnriMa. 
Ad and West Germany. Some 
et 'thb iucoeasee are speclaeular, but 
rilere la still donsMeraMo potential ex> 
■port develepment for .this group of 
products, in fact the foHowfng case 
sbidles'Opggoet that the..Brltiah tattne 
Indui^ may wall .be able to regain He 
leading poahion In oyen^ martote by 
hilly exiHmng alrMigofadllfles.:Otths 
alrlilin^ M^g tm tlXi pod Europe, 
SEA offire the moat Oomprehensive 
Oimo facRNieip and these are oenUnu* 
alh being' extended. Theeecese studies 
hew to explain iahy SEA Cargo la ex¬ 
panding so fasL 

UfSSIIT W riNB WORSfBM 
ANftMHTI 



Oil the iancashirs side of the Pennfnes, 

Kelsalt 4 Kemp eroduco woollens, 
worsteds and grey flannsis for women’s 
coats, shirts and dresses. The exports of 
giese. products pi flnoi woollen and 
worsted spinning are buUding up sub- 
sfaatialiy—not iMSt boeipeo by using 
aheaigo thwtooh'delivertd ContMental 
marhets as gmcMy or mors oulckh than 
leeal suppHors. For sampM lengths the 
air freight cost can be up to five times 
that by surface, but the extra expense Is 
worthwhile If It enables the garment 
maher to complete hla . models at the 
correct time for showingand selllng.The 
emphasis Is now on luropeani rather 
than Comntpnwealth markets. 

Rapid Coj^olbiiriloil of new 
European Marheta.. 

It can take five years to get aidabllehed 
In a new market, but whb air<cargo the ___ .. , 

H 1S% EEC duty. Air transport Is being 
used for France, Belgium and 'WeM 
Ber w a n y to the extent of 86% of total 
Waffle. The proportions to Denmath and 
Sweden are a good deal leet for cost 
toaeone, , hut even no air transport Is 
alww(paeriOusly conaldeted beceuae of 
Ra' mairMttBg advantages. An inttance 
of dlr'fimo ieUng dedsIve Is the case of 
a ropdarprd|rfpr£1,800Df g^odefrom a 
Sarman ^icdltlog firm. Tho ‘ 
pandOddn^ 
rwyt BEA' 

IfkMrWqr.. By 


made up—much to tho ^ 

^ 2 imOr 3 - 

Rapid dollvory pays ow 

Europe la taking about of Katoafl A 
Komp'a total output, wPat aH oxperta 
amount to 28% of tho vahio of produc¬ 
tion. Packing for air transport ahowo 
ao'm* ecoho'mloa, buftho raat p'othlli 
the creation of now nfarheta by auccosp- 
ful eomfmtltion with local Rrma, 

EXPORT OP MADE-TO-MEAMIRE 
SUITS 

UORMtliil^UMlgH 

A customer can ba moasured In tha 
CopOhhagan shop 6f Troaiktrup Ltd. at 
4 p.ih.' oh a Monday, and eoilocl hit 
autt, made to mbaaereby Lew Rote in 
London, by ihldd^ Wodnoedsy. Ad¬ 
vantageous proM margins compared 
with those on. local tailoring, and the 
opoed andfraqiioney of air transport, 
moke thlo kind of aarvica poaalblo. 
A throe to four wopk order period la 
however more uauaLTho aconpmica of 
tho market permit a fltUng In Copen- 
tiagan, inljustments If neoeaeary m 
London, and return of the eult to 
Copenhagen. Adiuetmont le ueOaily un- 
noceetary howavar as phetographi are 
taken at the tame time as tho meaauro- 
monte. . 


_ 

EXPORT OP PAUf ION OARMENTS 
Thi AmoMsS PBMm OfSuwfi ul 

kgWdON Cirat nwdmw. IWiMMir Ortum, Johit Mtrkf, 
UiWi atraoimih Onnm, AiO* Mm, Sirk RmtH, RtoM 
Rfia Mmi llejr, d laMo*. Hwti;, Miihm Muiqr.. 

A.F.6. waa formed In 19M to launch 
the; London faoMona pf Ita mamhora 
throughput tho world. Since then, 
moihbarahlp ' has Increoaad and the 
Aaaoclatlon la droving to be p very 
Buceestful venture. The freshness of 
Impact of current London fashions on 
Continental and other markets le eon- 
aiderable: Air cargo hao oataMiehed It¬ 
self aS tho Group's Standard method of 
transport to Europe. Although exports 
incraaaed throughout, the Group by 
nearly 406% last year, the. market poten¬ 
tial Is still Vast 


ffoQ firw. ofder da* eLbualnMa * 
fhl^ by a certain Wednes- ^ 

-- doth On tho ■»*kndlogtpipiiiii;(^ 



Andra Patera ware ctoa«ly concerned 
with tha.formlng of A.F.D. This faahion 
. house produces medium to better-close 
garments, usually retailing at 14 to 40 
guineas In the U.K., in quantities of 
about a thousand from a given design. 
Its exports are developing substantially, 
mainly to Sweden, with Holland and 
Germany coming along well and the 
French market showing interest. 

Making a rapid Impact 
Air cargo is used almost exclusively for 
exports so that the new fashions may 
reach the overseas markets as quickly as 
possible and in the beat condition. Even 
after duty and tariffs have been Included 
pricea are etill very competitive, mainly 
due to the way In which the British gar¬ 
ment trade has organised itself for 
economic production. BEA Cargo en- 
jiuree that this competitive advantage le 
'aapibltediothofull. 


A.P.O. 

'ftoyj4d. le the lorgeet manufae- 
!efWipiMR> draaaat In England. At 
wham,ft haaenabf tho 
factofloa In 
Ra *»PUi%Ml^ulaiihL^ the 

._..._^l|nd Jovolvd.^ftl^l®^^ the 
Europtati^maiiiata, a hUHweponloo of 
garmei^WavelHng byBEA,.partleular^. 
iP BcipBiMvie and vyaSt G^i 
this wiyillm^dliicy of faar' 

;;^ caii haf ltiiirod and audl 
|Ba #d to weather dir, 

,.086^ raeolvad to ai 
^ surface tenap< 

~ obaHotoofiMmaipa. 



ft> had ‘ bdan Basidd' dOvaioidno DsniaR 




bradairiodswfaca, 
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in 0 «neml la eonaidared unjuaUfiable 
totif up wstWnpospttai fo»^ period of' 
a twovwaak Joiiroey. Tha fiaetlc pace In 
Rhone Ror la qrmptoipatic of thai^act. 
which' tj^o 'BiitMb oaMBint^. Idduatiy ia 
hpvhifl ed tnteihadahaii^affi(i#ithm 0 h 
devoid daalgMhg, fddnw wteln'pant 
marfcefKrip ai^ the'uao.'^ dir'di^. 


U t m fctrgf AafJKr . . * 

Mark RuaaaU’aaiporttaroatfbr tMBIs a 
iluarter of a mUiion poiimta, although 
. .the compiiay Otaly began oKportlng In 
196)5., This company, which specialises 
In women's , coats and suits., exports a 
htph proportion of Its production. In the 
medium price range, 30% of output goes 
oversesrs. 

Sofarithe best markets have provedto 
be OaimnaHi, Sweden and SwNielMnd, 
the parmenla betnp Ooiiaigiied.'bp. BEA 
Cargo. 


The young 
London fooK 



Tha‘Modus Operandl’ 

Air-age marketing has proved highly 
effective even when the customers are 
living In small hamlets In remote parts 
of Sweden. At the beginning of an 
operation, stocks are built up 4n Britain. 
Then on a target dete^ they are rapidly 
#?P«tehyity^alr.tothfepqlq);offa|etp 
achlsee - inaMmtini iifiRisoiate Bnupact. 
Follow-up suppliesj|re ttien.!f|ojNn pvar 
aa required to mead tnb>’maiMl at Ita 
paalula thluMay tfan ina»linuiiimathsitlnfl 
advantMaa.ara obtaipad. OallveryJUme 
by surface Is 8-10 deys. By air; only 38 
houfs- • ! 

Tbplwmsparf doatoanpbrWBii ' 

'sm ;' ik 

SMf MIt* Loiidoh/CopenhAwi 8 * 8 • 
FrsIgM ». 0. n. n. 

Ptekfni T. B. . - S. 

Deiiyeiyto(alr|Mrt) 18.18 8 0. 

InsUMnct 8 8 8 8 


Tebb! 68.18 . , 87, 8 

Tba faat’ dw i h p Ml Ba B 

Althbuph thp; trthdport dampirfaon 


88. 8 88. n. 


shows an air premiuiwof afaw pounds, 

' tUa la an»lt in relatlnii..b»4ha valtia of 
,tbaeonai 0 nimants,ydilehlyara 9 a#IAOO. 
6 arnwn 1 pjMntbyM(rfMp.jnaad ranpugr 
gon by re^slM.a^ 

V^hen sent by air. there Je no unpemng 
or rO-preaifng to be ddlie. The cost m 
labour saved In this w'ay Is often greatpr 
than ths'eir prsmiumt'Again, cspitsi Is 
tisd uplor o^ H Instead of S*10 dejfSe 
But tim rsal cost sffscUvsnsss of the 
opeiallofi^s reflected In the profltahlttty 
of. w fsiNdly e^pamMod .merketi conw 
pethiyely eervloeda 

ixnmroprttsiBU 

MflRUliNMS 

PliBiK hitwifaillgite^ Leiiijiii* 
j^flex International UmljbKiaiyiort ovm' 
W% of their total U.IC prodiMioh. Agi 
Mult of the emphaele pfeped 6 n exports' 
by their subsidiary ibpmpeny. Sraflok 
Export Limited, the company^ overseas 
turnover Is Increasing very rapidly. 
Quick delivery dates are vary Important 
Thousands of yards ol Staflex are flown 
every week tp all parts of Western 
Europe. Germany and Hollaiut pre the 
main- markets as far as 6 EA is con- , 
cerned, some 2.500 kilos per week going 
to, Ousseldorf and 500 kilos to Amster¬ 
dam. Large consignments are flown 
regularly to Scandinavia. 

Testing the,market 

When their new range of SoJidot fusible 
Inferlinings was Introduced two years 
ago, air bargo was used extensively for 
about six months as the size of the 
market was determined and stocks built 
up. Surface transport was then used, 
but before Christmas last year demand 
suddenly Increased and air cargo took 
over. Currently all exports to Germany 
are by air. In the case of Holland <^m- 
paratlve costs are marginal, arid' air 
cargo is frequently used. Samples also 
travel by air and there are air shipments 
to France. Italy, Austria. Belgium and 
Switzerland. 

Buantual reduclfs;|i of iavahtoiy 
The advantage of BtA Cargo is that It is 
more reliable,, moreeeellv controlled pnd 
more flexible than stirfece freight. In 
estgbtlshing markets for fidslble Inter- 
hnlngs In^ Europe It has played a vital 
pert, and le likely to aeeuase even grtMer 
importance as improved methods. of 
forecasting demand enable stocks tabs 
reduced. 

eXPORt AND MTCRNAL 
WNfMENT OF OARKTS 

. 'A.y. .Ik p8- Mi ww. 

UnkRfcAir yagn aga. StodRand cargata,. 
ViSfnttyfaquIradrwarstakanaquthtotha 


mala LOfidaR ^raa by iM aandeb, bw 
veixina h«iawybHwanea-«h 9 ^^ MRHM 
air .gMuifto 


baan tha tttmdard malhtM igf frmap^ 
for aaaMsa iMfvary. 'if - 
Oalveafia%nHMntetb 1 oii|l|BBt 1 tiaiwar 
avaragabia Rwialor tfioMilt Miagiia 
laaaar kiH^UR^i 4 Mpa«|iM 1 )^ 

so tba apbaai ol doHvaiy by iw (wf' 
absokita reHi^Ky of iaivloa, la bilMng ■ 
higbar aalta. WHMn Bw U.K. tha c^ 
paity alas conaibha to Maadi o a t ar, 
Btraibigbam and Baifaat by ak. Tha 
prknipla of oporaMon la that tha manufi 
factuvar hoWa the atekkai and OaqMrta 
are cut agakiat apodfiC' ordarp, wMcih 
Is much iaaa wastaful than iftnoearpati 
are cut by tKa rataHor. it alto maana that 
;stocKa can ba raquead aubqUhtiafi;^.. 
Tha Aitgosy’s Imporfaiit rota; 

Similar arranoamatrts haya also pro^ ' 
profitable iij the export field., Ah a^a 
, market has bean davelopad IqZUnph, ^ 
.transit time from harahouaa 'to fmra 
-being a guaranteed 38'hotirs, and dkiM' - 
the padtlng weighs (and'tiaats)'leMrihd 
import'duty which Is levied an weight Is 
reduced. Progress is also bokiginadoin 
Denmark, and Stoddards araiyaiy,.optlr 
mlstlc about the potential: for. oarpat 
sales. In Europe genaraiiy oqthla'basia- 
The role of the BEA Argoay frOighterla 
particularty appreciated. 

Meeting and beating the cowipaUtioii 
The extent to which apparent cargo 
costa can be mideedlng la shown by the 
sale of 2,800 square yards' bf carpet 
worth £ 10 ; 0001 o a big store in SwKTar^ 
land. Tha additional tost by air was 
£ 200 ^ but tMa pnmhim was paid for 
many times over by good piaimhig. THa 
carpet was taW In-arapaof lAOOa^ydfcat 
a tima, caHad forward by.talaxt so thattha 
loss of salliBg space during tha opan- 
tion was at an abaofuta mkilmwm. In 
Switzerland, one laigiB organlsatibn has 
raducad a list 6 f aavan aubpDari to Oho 
—Stoddards, who could not have cOmO^' 
stad without ak cargo. It b bieauab of' 
the opportunKlaa opened up by alrcaqia 
that this company's export marheb ,810 
davaloping much more quIeUy than Mo 
home market. Used systeina^ify Vkid'' 
with imagination BEA..Caiga 4 ihiaaaiS-. 
new^tnarke^^helpaj^ryr^^^sf ^ 

prof.itS!... ... . 

NOTEi the companlui 'faafmfhB fai 
thaao atvidlaa a|i mako oxtanaiva uaa'of 
CdfBo. gftyicesf aofda axc^ba^, 


Repriab af this wHSto are adaSiWa horn' *' 

The Inlamatlemtl Cargo Mvleory Bareba onMquaal 



BRmMIUllOPIAHAiRWAysVIlaat Uadoit Air Terminal Cramwelt ReadUndOnBWirr 
CantaMAiMak TuakartCAB Phene FRO atsSixtgNg .star 
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promineiitly attlculate of these cridcs in the 
chancellor's own camp are the two Bavarian 
leaders, Herr Franz«Josef Strauss and Baron 
von undmGaaenb^ Herr Gersmnmaier 
(the preiidtint dn^^Bundestai^ and Herr 


tinues in the main to he of an independent 
Biropeao counterweight, founds on 
Franco-German resources and common 
action, to over-mig^ Russia and America, 
ard of " Buropeaiusittg the German prob¬ 
lem.” Much of it is ^ttreoidy vague. It 
disregards France's bnconvincing military 
strength, and Fw^dent de Gaulle's rejection 
ct would-he nuckar partners and his accept¬ 
ance of the Oder-Ndsse line. Yet, super¬ 
ficially, it promises a greater degree of 
national sat&actips than that offered by the 
AtiantidilK TUe result of the Bavarian 
Landtag election on November aoth will 
indicate'hois fstr it iS making converts. 

As for the Social Democrats, the vice- 
Presidehif of die '^rty, Herr Herbert 
Wehner, siiggested on October nth that 
west md east Germany might establish an 
ecoiuMnie confederation (Bund). This 
proposal, which rushes through where no 
German dared to tread, 

is regarded Iqr the. majority of people 
in Geraaany as pretty utopian. But it 
shows die ferment into which German 
qiinion has been thrown. 

Resounding support in November for the 
Christian Swial Union, of which Herr 
Strauss is thairman, would expedite Herr 
Erhard's retirement. This autumn few 
Germans expect that the chancellor will 
complete his full term of office, which 
expires in 1969. ^is name has lost its 
former inagic. He has still not found any¬ 
one to run t^ diaacellery in place of Herr 
Westtick^ the state secretary who resigned 
last montik The several personages ap- 
proadwd have idl decUned. The only one 
who hitherto has been willing, Herr Albert 
Pfitxer (dale to the Bundesrat), was virtually 
compelTed to . Withdraw when it became 
generally known M bad been a member of 
the $S m his student years befote the war. 
It is a raffier sad third anniversary for Herr 
Erhard ^ Wfeekend in the Palais Schaum¬ 
burg. 

Comnum market 

Patience rewarded 

FROM A CQRRESPONDENT IN BRUgSELS 

. .... 

Aust^'aY Iquiet tetUK% Id pressing for , 
issodlacto #ilh the common market at last 
seems to Be' paying off. By October 2 W, 
the permanent ie]>reaentfiuyer of the six 
should have com¬ 
plied ^ 

the l^Lbaan C^^ 

to readpiA44iaMleo^ ie^ so 

ttt. Aunrtea-oow hope« Tbit sfii not, of 
edvioKp be the end of the stoi^r sdcnttiber^ 
iij^^are the community^ locgociating 
tdSiliqueSp even when .the Six are not 


bogged down in internal squabbles, that the 
conclusion of the association treaty could 
not reasonably be expected much before 
this time nett year, and the association 
' would not thtmore come into force until 
the beginning of 1969. But the Austrians, 
who have not aBowed themselves to be dis¬ 
heartened by the Innumerable delays so far, 
will not drop their public front of optimism 
now. 

The latest round of discussions amons 
the Six suggests that, at the technical and 
economic level, the association treaty may 
contain a good deal more of what Vienna 
has asked for than at one time seemed likely. 
For industrial goods, Austria will get 
virtually a customs union with the Six, 
though legally the Austrian tariff to the out¬ 
side worjIjd .wiU only be ** harmonised ’’ with 
that of the common market. Austtia’s 
neutrality and hs treaty obligations to steer* 
cl^ of ahydiing resembling another. 
Anschluss with Gennany will be safe¬ 
guarded, while its ri^t to extend 
preferential treatment to the east European 
countries, for a cenain proportion of its 
trade will also be maintained. As for agri¬ 
culture, now that their common policy has 
been established, the Six are much keener 
than they were to see Austria align its 
policy with theirs ; especially so the Italians, 
half of whose exports to Austria are farm 
goods. 

The loff jam also seems to be breaking 
up on the much broader question c2 
whether Austria ^ould harmonise all its 
economic policies with those of the com¬ 
mon market. To protect their neutrality, 
the Austrians proposed that there should 
be only enou^ harmonisation to avoid 
distortions of trade, and they were 
supponed by die Dutch, who are much less 
keen in practice to do any harmonising than 
their talk of supranationality would some¬ 
times suggest. The Germans and French 
for a ^ong time pushed for as much as 
possible. But now the French are much 
more flexible, and the Germans, the 
strongest champions of Austrian associa¬ 
tion, afe unlikely; to raise insuperable 
obstacles. 

The system would be rotinded off with a 
Council of Assodadon in which Austria and 
the jcommunity wquld have equal voces, 
and an arbttrauon: tribunal dependent either 
on the European Court in Luxemburg or 
the Worid Court at The Hague of a mixcore 
of both. In practice, the main spur to 
smooth opmtion gf^aa astpdadpn ip which 
Austria still' mainiaiai ahnoat gexn^te 
legal autonomy will be tbecthreat of teudia- 
tion from the Six if it'bveinteps carefully 
preserved Ibffits, especially in trade: in 
any post-Kenn^y-tbund trade negoda- 
000841 the Austrians, would have to negotiate 
the same fayriff eixtt as the commumty, or 

......P9)itica%, Auim^toad 

use 

cessions out of Vienna. 

Free Trade Assodadon .(Efta), on the other 
hand, is no. longer a real issue* The. 
Austrians recognise diat dual membership is 
impossible and that the best they can hope 


for is to delay agreeing to leave Efta until 
the rest of the deal is sewn up. Austria’s 
tariffs against its present Efta partners 
'would be raised to the common market 
levd gradually over a period of 3 or 4 years. 

Even if Austria’s prospects have suddenly 
started looking up, the awesome delays it 
has had to put up with offer a warning for 
the lengthening queue of countries still 
hanging around in the common market’s 
anteroom. Austria’s original application for 
association was submitted in December 
1961 so that, at the best, the consummadon 
of its hopes will have taken 7 years. The 
Israelis took,4 years to secure a limited 
three-year trade agreement and are now 
pressing for association. The Spaniards 
though the nature of their regime makes 
tbis a special case) from time to time re¬ 
mind the European Commission plaindvely 
that their long-standing^plicadon has sdU 
reoaived no attention. The Moroccans and 
Tooiskns are bogged down in the middle 
of negotiadons for association, which must 
be protracted, not least because their citrus 
expons compne with those of Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Israel, Spain... . The long pauses 
in the east Africans’ negodations are more 
the fault of the east Anicans than of the 
community, but they too will be joining the 
queue next month. 

The community cannot for long over¬ 
look the major but largely unspoken prob¬ 
lem it faces today: its future size and its 
rcladon to neighbouring countries. Here 
the Six have made even less progress than 
on energy or transpon policies, since they 
have never even begun a fundamental dis¬ 
cussion. Yet, clearly, there is no future in 
trying to ne^^tiate separately with Spain, 
Israel, Tunisia and Morocco, since their 
economic problems overlap so much. There 
are signs that the commission is coming 
round to the view that the community will 
only be large enough to meet the claims of 
the less developed European countries when 
it includes Britain, Denmark and Norway. 
But the commission is not General de 
Gaulle. 


India 

Divided we stand— 
and win 

PRCTM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 

The basic fact about IndiaV^teneral elec- 
tioiv~*ics fourthr-oext Febn^ is that the 
Congress party is sure to romp home in all 
but twb or three of the country’s sixteen 
states. Thoi^h important sections of the 
electoirate. ace thoroughly disenchanted with 
Congri^s, ^he opposidon is too atomised to 
offer a\h <mective challenge. All it; can hope 
for is somewhat to reduce Congress dtxni- 
iianoe; 

In Kerala, where Congress has already 
elecdons, in 1957 and 1965, the 
opposidon is divided by caste and religion. 
In West Bengal, another state where Con- 
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Solid silver “Shoes” were used as a 
form of currency throughout 
China until ee^'ly this century. 
Times rs&A Customs oKa,a||>e. 
Today, trade and finance with the East 
require the full facilities of great 
international banking organisations. 
The Hongkong Bank Group offers 
such a service and can provide, 
immediately, the latest ixiformation and 
expert advice on all aspects of trade 
and finance in these areas. 

THB HblMOKdMO 
■ANK OltOUP* 

THB RONOKONO AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPOHATXON 

.HeacL Office: Honj^ Kon^ 

London Office; 0 Orecnchiircki Street BC9 

HANG SENG BANK LIMITED Honff Konir 

THE HONOKONO AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION OPCALIPORNIA 

Heart Officer IBO flanaoms Street San Franeisco 
91B West Seventh Street Loe Angelee 

MBRCANTIXiB BANK UMITBD 

Head Office- Hong Kong 

London Offices Craceohurch Street ECa 
i^onaon uinoee. 

THB BRITISH BANK 
OF THB MIDDLB BAST 

Head Office: 7 King WitUam Street London BC4 

HO^dKONO 1^N4K^ . 

' ioSPUi Street Sydney .Auetralla 


.1, 
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andfrom November aisot^: 

PARIS • ISTANBUL • NAIROBI • SAGHDAD 
KUWAIT • JEDDAH • DUBAI • DOHA- BAHRAIN 


from London ndd'-day every day 

(A'om iVbosmasr) 
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Humber Lk)ii|edaK^4ieteiiaj«U^jR .. : t 
8^tc of the credit squeeze to keep their 
p rbflO c i fe a^es roUiog end thdlr 
cq|CWi»cf|^I^So£wal^ 
thqrace sutatantially reducing prices on 
all modeb hi the d-seater luxury ' 

. Humber range. Th^ are the same 

^K^caabe aeasetyour Humber dealer 
new. Take one for a test drive—and 
find how atnoothly you can ridq through 

' fitteaktthea. Sae|m«jiettriff09AT* 



^tOON 


«i^£1.749.i)41« 

SAVE £175 

SUPEH 
' ANtfMS 

SALOON 

ESTATE 

£ 1 , 5 ^^C 9 
£ 1 . 7 ^ 11 .; , 

NOW £1.495.3.2* 
NQ\^{t618i.1«S* 

..SAVEa04 
SAVE £104 

HAWK 

SALOON 

ESTATE 

^1.452.2* 

NOW £1,085.10.7* 
NOW £1,341.10.3* 

•HiWiwmtotfatf prltw Inc), p.t. 

SAVE £86 
SAVE £110 


HUMBfVI 


^ROOTES 
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Next yearns winners 

gress is in some danger, the opposition is 
equally heterogeneous, ranging over the 
whole ideological spectrum from Gandhians 
to Peking-oriented communists. In these 
and other states efforts are afoot to arrive 
at electoral adjustments, to avoid splitting 
the anti-Congress vote, ^ut the odds 
against success are long. It is not going to 
be easy for “left” and “right”’ com¬ 
munists to arrive at an agreed distribution 
of candidatures while still engaged in slang¬ 
ing each other. Nor will it be easy for the 
right-wing or relij^ious parties to accommo^ 
date the communists, although this is being 
attempted in Kerala and Madras. Even ff 
its opponents manage to work out a common 
electoral strategy, Congress would find their 
alliance easy to discredit. It would claim, 
with justice that such strange bedfellows 
cannot offer stable government. 

This ioability to evolve a credible alterna¬ 
tive to Congress is a danger to Indian 
democracy. After twenty years of Congress 
monopoly of power, it is breeding a sense 
of desperation, which manifests itself in 
violent lawlessness, spearheaded by restive 
students and the urban poor. A parallel 
with the Kuomintang’s debacle in China 
suggests itself to the more thoughtful Con¬ 
gress politicians, but they too are at a loss 
to suggest how to arrest the growing gap 
between the party and artiedate In£an 
opinion. The left-wingers within the party 
are pressing for a commitment to more 
radical policies. They want promises of 
further nationalisation, beeinning with the 
banks and the trkde in ropdgrains. The 
leadership prefers, however, to cling to the 
middle ot the road, afraid that a sharp swing 
in either direction would lose more support 
than it gained. The manifesto adt^teq last! 
month offers therefore only a vague promise 
to bring the banks and retail trad^ under 
greater “ social control,” a form of words 
which pleases neither right hpr !^|t. Ai 
for the public at .large It could not care 
less: its faith in Congress professions of 
socialism has been deeply eroded. 

Mrs Gandhi’s new slogan is one 


country, one team,” evidently a reminder to 
state parties of the need to close ranks to 
face tne election. But this is unlikely to 
happen. In the absence of any serious 
, threat to its supremacy, there is no compul¬ 
sion to end Congress infighting, which may, 
in. fact, intensify as bedops jockey for posi¬ 
tion with an ^e to tl|e plums of office. 
The party presid^t^ Mr Kamaraj, is spend¬ 
ing much of his time trying to resolve mtra- 
party differences, noubly in Orissa, where 
an unportaot . section has already walbd 
out 'td Congr^s to form a separate party, 
repeatinff^the ^ttem of Kenua and West 
Bengal'The duef mmbter has been at odds 
with all his cabinet colleagues, who resigned 
in a body to force him out of office and ^d 
to be coaxed back. That this should have 
happened barely five mondis before the 
elections shows how lightly Congress can 
-still afford to take them. As for Mrs 
GandhTs plea to her party to think in terms 
of “ one country,” this is estimable moon¬ 
shine. Both Congress and the opposition 
parties are making the most of regional 
loyalties, because this gives extremely valu¬ 
able political leverage. At last month’s 
meedng of the party’s national committee 
in Kerala, opposition parties made Kerala's 
alleged neglect by New Delhi the theme of 
a massive demonstration against Mrs 
Gandhi. Congress members deplored this 
politicking, but voiced exactly the same 
parochial sentiments in the committee’s 
debates. The fact is that Congress poli¬ 
ticians, esp^ially in states where the party 
is feeling insecure, are in no position to 
avoid pandering to regional sentiments, 
even though they may recognise the long¬ 
term risks for the country. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, Mrs Gandhi’s plea has cut no ice. 

A more immediate fear is. the danger that 
violence will upset the electoral process. 
India’s election commissioner has sounded 
a note of warning, but the Congress party’s 
only response has been to deplore opposi¬ 
tion irresponsibility. This is hardly good 
enough. No state government, except in 
Assam, has bothered to explore whether 
violence can be contained by agreement 
with the opposition parties. 

Whatever the outcome next February, 
there i§> a grave danger that the 1967 elec¬ 
tions may prove to be the last, unless India 
can find some way of arresting the waves 
of lawlessness now sweeping through the 
country. Groups with grievances are 
getting into a habit of violence that bodes 
Bl for Indian democracy; Over the past 
month rioting students have paralysed life 
in city after city, fighting pitched battles 
with the police and burning all public 
property in sight. In Madhya Pradesh, 
where trouble started over something as 
flimsy as a private lorry crashing into a 
college gate, a 48-hour curfew had to be 
ordered jn two cities, while the army was 
asked to stand by in one. 

Hie Congress executive could suggest no 
line of action when it met last Sunday to 
consider this new threat. Some members 
from both left and right took the famiUar. 
lifK of deploring police excesses (although 
the home ministry considers the problem 
serious enough to warrant myestigation by 
the central intelligence applratus). Some 


were content to blame the opposition 
parties for incitement, and some odiers 
philosophically put down student in* 
discipline’* to falling academic standards. 
The need to give public opinion .a dear 
lead was lost in a maze of arguments^ W91K 
still, law eoforcement agencies were .left 
wondering whether firmness mi^ not set 
them into trouble with their pcfitSal 
masters. Mrs Gandbt^s preference fm a soft 
line was evident when soe spoke somtdn^y 
of creating special mactiniery itp deal wim 
student "grievahm. Only Mr Morarji 
Desai, always a stickler for disdpline, s^id 
tl»t, while grievances should be examined 
with sympamy, “no quarter** 
given to lawless activities. Ais was howevtt 
a voice in the wQdemess. Eveiyoiie 
in Congress and the opposition partis 
seemed too scared of losing votes to take a 
firm stand against the danger of anarchy. ' 


Australia 

Mr Holt's very 
good friend 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT , 

Mr Holt has got what he wanted. President 
Johnson is coming to Australia after all, 
and will be in Canberra on the zist. It 
is true that Australia will have to share 
him with New Zealand, the Phllippmes, 
Malaysia, Thailand and South Korea; but 
this is not over-emphasised. The imponant 
thing is that, after a quarter of a century of 
AustraUan enticement an American Presi¬ 
dent is actually going to make a visit. 
Canberra is agog with the expectati<Hi of a 
secret service man behind every gumtree, 
and the cxdtemeoLpf what hats ro wear to 
med Mrs Johnson. The President is also 
to visit Sydney and Melbourne. In fact, 
he is no stranger to Australia; as a young 
Congressman and a service (Acer, hie was 
sent here by President Roosevelt during ijac 
war to report on some of the snarls that the 
American forces had got into. He still has 
Australian contects. All this will hdp to 
make his visit a success. 

It could not come at a better time for Mr 
Holt. He already has the Labour opposi¬ 
tion on the run over the use of Australian 
troops in Vietnam. I|e can now claim—or 
have it claimed for hin^ since he is a modest 
man—that bis series of visits to Washington 
this year has borw froit, and that his use 
of the Americaii election slogs^ *‘A11 the 
wav with L$J,** has some simtance. Mr 
H()k*s opponents have been saying that he 
is too mimh of an American puppet. Even 
if tbev keep on vaying it while the American 
President U here—and it would hardly^ be 
good manners to do more than whisper it— 
the sofid look of President Johnson, a 
demonstrative friend and a wanted ally, will 
certainly make Mr Holt*i {persuasions more 
credible. There will be a general election 
just a month after Mr John^n leaves. Mr 
Holt would have to lean over badtwards to 
lose it. 
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mraiNATlONAL KEPOItr 


THB BOONOMttir dCTOI^ I5, - 19^ 


At tbe MaMla conference of countries 
witb trooM'In Sontb Vfetnam, it is unlikelv 
tlMt fuj^’aideneiderit Australian line wifi 
emri i^ . ' Widttn thjt Australian government 
tber^..ire haidterinj^ after some sort of 
siW M miiiise m Vietnam; but.here as in 
Vrauidgtini these thoughts' iwi ^to the 
dual of Hanoi’s sQence and ami- 

a gnMMMsyM - tor of . a post-war South 
V^etoivit in whicb the Vietpong mi^t 
single most coherent political 
fwce. For die ^ ewnt, Australia 
aiMlers on. 

, VietoMS aside, there k {ttohabk mote 
iOftetest here hi' the future st'amlity of 
Abbtfria and lodoniesia.dian m ,tfae possi- 
bShy of an antf-conmumist allhbice of a 
loose kbid. Irith Soudi Korea, South 

Syria i 

Waiting for the bang 


Vietnam, Formosa and the Philippines—the 
sort of thmg that was foreshadowed hi the 
June fflMting of tbe Asian and Pacific 
Giuncil and ifaat seems to show diroUgh 
the arrangements, for Manila. The Aus¬ 
tralian goverrifhent seems content to estab¬ 
lish its cr«!it widi the United States and 
antMommunkt Asians by its actions in 
Vetoiiun, and then to lode nearer heuBe. 
The irial ol Db Subandrio, and the neits of 
apphrendy unoIBciri Indonesian incursxma 
into Makyshi, have been filling the head¬ 
lines. fnobQmia, Malaysia ana Sin^lpote 
engage most IbT Anstralia’s interest flD^,mueh 
of the rime. President Johnson is htt^ted 
in those pkjces too. Perhaps he Wiii have 
some suggestions about what Australia 
mi^ do mot. 


FROM OUR BEIRUT CORRESPONDCNT 

TnveUers from jS^ria arc ptedktiag an 
imminent explorioO. The regime’s un¬ 
popularity is said to be readunf a point 
where watchers in the wings could well 
hope to be welcomed as liberators by most 
of the Syrian 'people. Last month’s 
attempted coups by a tough army crowd 
firiled dirough haying too much support, 
ladKT dMn mo little. Of the leading pan- 
Atab Buthiats, only Mr Michael Aflak is 
bdieyed to have had no hand in the plot. 
Bveai Fren^km Nasaet is said to have had 
a Hha to it 

Then is no proof, dmu^, of Jordan's 
involwriiient Even, die Syrian govem- 
ment hat warned Celro not m twe too 
seriously the teles of joedaskn and Sautfi 
Arahiaii oatapikiira by Colonel Abou 
A mly —o n e of the ooupmuhing odkert 
JcrdaBjtuEgypti But^masL 
heve beM obviout ttet e soocecsfid coop 
wotdd receive boith 'Kinit RUesein’a and 
Khig FaisePa bleaahtgs and dl reports tay 
that ^ria is floating on aubnrsion money. 

IThe regime’s growing bnitdity' (tbe 
minister of the interior tniies his own stidc 
to intenDfations) can ody bring tbe day of 
rcdcotting nearer. Where win the quote 
come from? In srate <e/t fbetr aeethh% dis¬ 
content the city dwellers-and small shop- 
keepera are haraly material fiar the batri- 
ewSei. Bnt tfaqr live on in patient certainty 
that dm regite will ftU apart'from'%iAin. 
Armyfedi^ishatdermpuge, The army 
is ari rbostantk harangued by tomhm 
ndhbtpfs M dUreatened irith invasion'yrid' 
ttdhdiOT mt^it raa^ be past feeling any- 
thfl%. Jta 'iitfrekS'are closely idend^ 
widi thosb-oTthk tyfieK. no Syrian 
atW'has wm supjxntftf an unMralar 
regune certain point, some 

oBaerveci say mint Ae’Tmmgtf ofikers only 
wanegljMri dotib,\^,)mncs ’imd have a 
COiif«BB|d all 'twiuM;^. ' 

So nl^die gbverdndd% .epKe for plots 
more of die nn^ jnedkm: 

»lk(n^tk>tts, Madst aiofluis, eam- 
agahiHt etjploittrs. The, Ifational 
'Iflpr'been reactivated and piri under 
General Saleh Jedid. But there is more 


dcspenltitni than thought in this further 
lurch to the left. Ironically, one result of 
the recent purge of goverament officers has 
been to deprive tbe petroleum authority of 
technicians capable of negotiating in the 
new drive to increase oil transit royalties. 

Rumours of conflict within the regime 
persist, particularly between General Saleh 
Jedid and the air rorce commander, General 
Assad. But no overt rift has appeared so 
far, even over the tricky business of drawing 
closer m E^rpt. But as pressure increases 
some cracks seem bound to appear. What 
has prolonged the life of the present regl^ 
beymd expectation has been Russian 
support. This probably has iittie to do with 
the repose’s ** leftismiess.” A teem 
Russka ardde diat has aroused great in¬ 
terest here anatfaeoaetkes the ** old Baath ” 
u ^ allict of leacfloB and pefaits to die 
Syrian army kTlk bfie gefifihieintrtiffiest 
or revotutioB. One interpretation of tkb la 
that Russia has lost faith in left-wing Arab 
parties and sees its best ally in the military, 
who are. always hungry for aims. 

ColIaboriidoB betwum Syria and 
proceeds at a cautious pace. Neidier Si 
wants to commit itself more than tbe $itU- 
atiqn absolutdy requires. At a recent 
meetihg between Syrians and a vis^g 
Egyptian nusskn it was the Syrians who 
emrioyed the seductive word “union” 
whue the Egyptians’ vocabulary stayed 
chastriy tedioical.. With Iraq rdations. 
have improved; and there is now talk of in* 
dtidiilg Baadtists. in the baip cabinet. Tlw 
Sy^&. oh -dieir side, ate speaking qf' 
adinittiM'sdme Nasserbts to theirs. 

' Will uypt’s reinforcements of j^net s^ 
crews fo Syria steady the regink, piieie^- 
tate an faifemal explosion, or encouragi^ dm 
Syrians to exacerbate thefr conflict' 

Israel ? In a fl|^ting speech agmst Israel 
the prime nunister,- Dr 'has 

thrmtened a general hdocaust.; When. 
Samson pulled down the pillars^of 
tdnple, he killed his enemies as well as 
himself. But many Arabs fear ihat'no 
oiie.will badly hurt this tihk.except 
the Syrianii. 


K<irea 

Sweet tooth 
for ecdrtdal 

FHOAiI a COI^RES^OiNT 

Sottdk Korea’s Ptesidett Paik Chung-hec 
secasf detcmtQfrf to iwe^ ancmbammiig 
smiiggliiig fcgiM under the rug and 
0ppoaid)Mr pa^: |lbeiiri>en seem equaOy 
deicipjM faq^idie cog pm.from imder 
The s aii ^ exploded ^tgst month 
lahea the from me Korean 

IfMfcpendend|;^|arty tamed dig temporary 
reaknacioo m^eocImrKorean ad>iaet by 
toarag a can Stwxtmon <nw tbe prime 
minister and four of Us colleagues. Last 
mekend« aligbtly less dramatk protest 
against the gdremment’s whitewashing ” 
ol the case, the sobers of the main 
opposition party i^ed out of the national 
assembly. 

The legislators were incensed that the 
government had closed its investigation of 
the smugglii^ case without indicting Mr 
Lee Byung &ul, the head of the Korea 
Fertiliser Company said to have smuggled 
£42,000 worth of raw saccharine into the 
country last May under the guise of con« 
struction materials for a new fertiliser plant. 
They accused the government of shielding 
Mr Lee and implied that it was being well 
rewarded for this service. Mr Lee happens 
to be Korea's richest businessman. His 
multimillion dollar Samsong empire in¬ 
cludes a sugar refinery> textile mills, in¬ 
surance companies, two universities, tele¬ 
vision and radio stations, a daily newspaper 
-Hmd a saccharine plant. He is also a hif 
contributor to both government and opposi¬ 
tion parties. 

Under Korean law, smuggling more than 
of contraband goods carries 
a ^a^ fine plus a penal^ of from ten 
years’ imprisonment to ^ath. So far, two 
cabinet ministers—justice and finance— 
have been dismissed for their involvement 
in the smqggling. Several other people, in¬ 
cluding t^e manure-tossing legislator, Mr 
Lee’s son and tbe Pusan customs house 
dtrector who let the sipugders off with a 
light fine, have been arrest^. Mr Lee him- 
sdf has announced that he is donating the 
controversial fertiliser plant to the govern¬ 
ment apd relmquislung control of his 
nunierous public enterprises. But Lee made 
a similar, offer when things got similarly un- 
cpmfortable five years ago axi^ was some¬ 
how-persuaded to stay in biisinessv 

Korean observers are predicting that, 
while President Pack , himself is too strong 
to suffer from the sfCaodal in the presiden- 
tiiUielecdnas next .AprjQ« his Democratic 
ifepnbllan.patty at least a dozen 

tic ,feats, at toe general election in 
May-..,'fbfr‘?a^ilil stiH leave the Democratic 
R^ubiid^' with a healthy majority over 
tb< .,c6jnm«d opposition. But with the 
cpvntry^^li&ttest politicdd scandal in years 
duinpM 14 theijT laps, tne opposiUon wffl 
certainly continue to flog, it for all it is 
worth. 
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Ainticr chose ‘Propathcnc’ TCI 
polypropylene, for their new ‘Zenith* 
range of luggage* Why? 

Strong. Attractive. 

Cases moulded from ‘Propathene’ are 
elegant and virtually unbreakable. 
Each shell is made in a single 
operation, saving time and labour. 


In using ‘Propathene* Rolinx 
Limited, the moulders, benefit from 
the unrivalled ICI teclmical service, 
backed by ICI know-how and 
experience. 

And you? . 

*Propathene* has a wide range 
of api^cations in many industries. 


Could it be of use to you? 

phase telephone or write to: 

Mr. D. C. Stewart, 

‘Propatliene* Sales Department, 

Td. Wd wyn Garden 23400 , 

Imperial Chemical Industries Limited; 
Plastics Division, Wdwyn Garden City, 
Herts. 


*Prapaibe»e’fixmi die leaders in jiastte 


Mtr.n. TRADE MARK 
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THE BANK OF NEW YORK 

NEW YORK’S FIRST BANK*FOUNDEU 1784 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

September 30, 1966 


ORGANIZED SY 
ALBXANOfiK HAMfUt>N 


TRUSTEES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks.. 

Investment Securities 

United States Government Obligations. 

United States Government Agency Obligations 
Obligations of States and Political Subdivisions 
Other Securities. 


Net resert'ts nf 500 

Bank Premises and Equipment 
Customers' Acceptance Liability 
Accrued Interest Recei\able . . 

Other Assets. 

Total Assets. 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits In Domestic Offices 

Demand Deposits. 

Savings Deposits. 

Time Deposits. 

Total Deposits. 

Borrowed Funds. 

Bank's Acceptances Outstanding • 
Net of $6,767,913 beU in portfoUo 
Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1966. 

Unearned Income.* • 

Other Liabilities.. • 

Total Liabilities .. « • 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Common Stock—par value $20—19500,000 shares 
authorized and outstanding 
Surplus •••••••• • 

Undivided Proto.. 

Reserve for Goi^gencies •••••#•»•••• 
Total Capital Accounts, 

Total liabilities and Capital Accounts • s • • • 


$172,096,174 

86,349.268 

5,814,291 

71,974,034 

3,137,294 

410,825,156 

12,727,793 

21.621,386 

3,224.780 

4,142,466 

1^791,912,642 


$455,126,073 

35.411,256 

169,041,074 

659,578,403 

15,000,000 

24,750,483 

5,603,272 

1,050,000 

1.085,831 

6,203,144 

713,271,133 


30,000,000 
30,000,000 
11,980,410 
6,661,099 
78,641,509 
$791,912,642 


Assets pledged Ibr yariotic purges as * 

required or pemitfied by ^ * ^ .$53,736,547 


'%S: 




; 48 Street 

^ New York 10015 

IwA ^VOliue Bank Office at 44 th Street 
i^mltding Office at 51 West 52 tid Street 
Park Avenue Office at 52 nd Street 
in Avenue Offices at 63 rd Street and 73 rd Street 
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Presulent 
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THE WORLD 


American Survey 



JJstenmg: Mr Gromyko 


Moving again in Europe 

Washington, DC 


la the unending competition for American passajgc in a presidential speech Is a sub- 
attention between the Far East and Europe, stantial weapon. The New York speech 
Asia has been getting the better of it. Mr contains several such weapons. Most 
Johnson’s journey to the Pacific, bis first obvious is the restatement of German 
major foreign tour since he became Presi- policy. Germany, the President said, ^ can 
dent, underlines the fact. The President and will be unit^ —but this can only 
sets off on Monday for New Zealand and be accomplished dirough a growif^ recon- 
Australia before the Manila conference on cSiation ” betvken &st and West in 
October 24th. Afterwards he goes to Europe: ?There is no short cut.*' 
Thailand, Malaysia smd South Korea; Thus he reversed the loog-establisbed 
nobody would be surprised it he also found doctrine of Dc Aifonauer that German unity 
time to drop in on Vietnam. At times it must come first and an East-West recondli'* 
seems that the poticy-m^ers ip Washing* atiion must be withheld uiitii unity is coor 
ton live^ eat, drink and dream Vietnam to ceckd. What he called the wound in 
the obliteration ,pf aD else. But there are Europe’^ must be healed, said the President, 
stin people in the Adiministretion wte want with the consent of the eastern European 
attention given to America^ Europeim countries and the Soviet Union—*' we must 
fences. Suddenly, on - the eve of the preai* improve the East-West environment in 
dent’s Far Eastern Journey, they can chum or4& to aehtevc t^f tinificatioa of Gcr- 
sorae successes. many.” He added a hint about the Oder- 

President Jobnson^s speech on Bhropean. Neisse line when he said that territorial 
policy had b^n in preparation since early and border dl^tes must be removed as 
this year, hmg before the. audience (the sources of friction. German unity is placed 
Associatioa of Editorial Writers) and the at the end of a process in which tlie western 
date (October 7th, the fourth aniuversavy and eastern ^vernments improve their 
of the nuclear test ban treaty), wemsekaed. relatioi^ opinion and the state of public 
la this AabrahistfiOl^ ^ speech^ do^ not feeling'* on each side change gradually for 
merely eiMaJn policy, ta some .extent ,t|lW better and the German probl^is 

al^make^t. In the djUbgue between cleansed of its poifoht so that it dtt he 
who wans to %p tUaga as they i&a and dealt ]^,>y consent; . ^ 

those who uiant to get things moving, a, TBS is, b:gbda aeaTFor a wesf Oennao 


leader in Dr Erhard’s diflScult situation to 
swallow, but k is not all Mr Johnson 
spoke of increasing the range of cotxnilf^- 
don fn the Atlantic Alliance, of n^bdefidsu^ 
the North Atlantic Treaty Oi^niskdoil' 
and establishing a permanent nucTeai; pbn- 
nuig committee, but he said nothing want 
any German share in the actual contrtd of 
nudear weapons. The omission g^cd 
point oh Monday, vrtien the Soviet foreign 
minister, Mr Gromyko, vinted the Wmm 
House for a long and went on to a 
working efinner with Mr Rusk at the State 
Department. Mr Gromyko left the State 
Department in good mood, stopping to tell 
reporters that he and the ^cretary of State 
had talked about a treaty to stop the pro¬ 
liferation of nudeat weapons and that 
looks like both countries ate striving to 
reach apeeraent.** Sincerity in desiring a 
non-proSferatton treaty was mechcltr what 
the two governments had oeen denying 
each other. Now, it seemed, this was 
accepted. Mr Gromyko’s remark suggested 
to some that a breakthrough had been 
achieved and that it must have been 
achieved in part by an American conces¬ 
sion at the expense of Germany. 

As usually happens when anybody jumps 
to a hopeful conclusion, the Secretary of 
State took some pains the next day to 
remove the impression that anything had 
really happened at all. Prcsumabfy Mr 
Rusk bod Dr &hacd chiefly in mind. • The 
State Department’s spokesman insisted that 
important issues ” remained to be solved, 
letting it be undertood that these were pre¬ 
cisely the ones that concerned Germany— 
the ** European clause,” which would permit 
countries not having midear weapons to 
form a union with countries having them, 
and the permissibly of shared nu^dme 
weapons systems, tne usual assurimeea 
were given that nothing wotdd be 
untfl the allies had been fully coosu&ed. 
The truA seems to be that Me <^om|fco 
and Mr Johnson did suoceedL in conviflong 
each other that both g^rnikients really 
wanted a treaty; that some prbgress has 
been made on the less substahdJ difficul¬ 
ties such as inspection and the right of 
withdrawal; atid that ffie German asp^t is 
still unsettled. In this improved climate 
talks will go on between American and 
Russian ngtotiatots in VUsw York, but the 
treaty Itsdfis stflT distant. 

A nOQ-prolfleration agreement would 
a big prize. President Johnson Jilted his 
New York speech some so^Uek ones that 
are within reach, or at le^ within sight, 
on the way to a better leiifioaritfp between 
the, Vest and conmunist BuroptL Seme of 
them have been waitmk a lo^ th^ ' The 
Ameri^-Soviet coiisular agreement was 
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signed in 1964 and is still wailing for rati- 
fkation by the Senate, where, at last count, 
it was ten or twelve votes short of the two- 
thirds majority needed. Mr Johnson 
promised a new effort to get the convention 
ratified. He also promised to press for 
passage of the Bill to permit the Admini¬ 
stration to extend most-favourednation 
tariff treatment to European communist 
countries; this is blocked in the Ways and 
Means committee of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and can hardly be freed before 
next year. 

A civil air agreement, which would allow 
Pan American Airways to fly to Moscow 
and Aeroflot to fly to New York, was 
initialled in 1961 but put aside because of 
the Berlin aisis, and has been lying on the 
shelf ever since. Now it is off the shelf and 
is being brought up to date, and the chance 
iff completing it looks good. An existing 
agreement for the <;xchange of cloud photo¬ 
graphs taken from weather-observation 
satellites has at last begun to be observed in 
practice. The celesdal bodies *’ treaty to 
renounce power politics on the moon and 
the planets could be made ready for signing 
this year, 

Mr Johnson announced some more 
material concessions to the European com¬ 
munist countries, beginning with a cutting 
down of the American list of prohibited 
exports to bring it more into line with the 
shorter list of strategic goods maintained by 
the Nato governments. He is permitdng 
the Export-Import Bank to guarantee com¬ 
mercial credits to Poland, Hungary, Bul¬ 
garia and Otedioslovakia. The bank will 
do the same for American exports intended 
for the big motor car plant to be built in 
Russia by the Italian firm. Fiat. There i$ a 
hint of getting the Organisation for Econo¬ 
mic Co-operation and Development to think 
about schemes of coK)|^ration with eastern 
Europe. No mention is made of any more 
relaxed treatment of east Germany. Some¬ 
where down the tunnel the President saw 
the possibility of a balanced reduction of 
forces on both sides in central Europe, and 
as usual there are voices to tell him that 
this might usefully have been suggested 
before the western forces there fac^ one¬ 
sided reduction from other causes, such as 
Britain’s financial difiSculties and the Ameri¬ 
can preoccupation with Vietnam. 

^R^t nobody can assess with any con¬ 
fidence is the chance of getting the Russians 
to engage in a process of reconciliation in 
Europe while the Vietnam war not only 
continues, but continues to grow in scale. 
The importance of the President’s Euro¬ 
pean pjucy speech is something that has to 
be. explained, while his journey to Manila 
speaks for itself as a gesture of commit¬ 
ment tt> the continued exercise of American 
power in the cotmtries touching on the 
western Pacific. Having seen his decision 
to make the joumey received as a political 
dodge to influence the congressional elec- 
rioos, Mr Jolmsbn will no <h>ubt see to it 
that the Manila meeting acquires substance 
of some kind, tl^e he does not want to 
viijpw any doubt alxKit hil determination to 
^pRsa on with the war, netttwr ^joes he want 
Ip. ‘see hit hegociafei j|. j. etapee, 

a(||iegociadon ahould. arise, circumsci^d 


by the more intransigent members of the 
Manila club, beginning but not ending with 
General Ky of South Vietnam. A solution 
may be to focus attention on regional' 
economic development, with the promise of 
American aid to South-east Asia to be sus¬ 
tained, and perhaps expanded, when the 
war is over. 

How this is done must affect the course 
of President Johnson's overtures to Moscow. 
On the brightest view, the Russians arc 
intermittently thought of as possible con¬ 
ciliators who might persuade Hanoi to give 
the token of willingness to reduce the scale 
of the fighting which Mr Arthur Goldberg 
asked for in the United Nations Gener J 
Assembly last month. This would be 
hoping for a great deal and nobody enter¬ 
tains the hope with any confidence. There 
is a proposition, short of that, implicit in 
Mr Johnson’s speech. The Russians are 
being asked to accept that, even while the 
Vietnam war goes on, the United States 
intends, to play an active, friendly gnd 
tolerant part in dealing with them in 
Europe. They are being invited to co¬ 
operate in a healing European policy and 
at the same time to put up with the fact 
that American power will ^ay a part that 
is active and tough-*-though not, it is in¬ 
sisted, reckless or unbridled—-in the 
politics of Asia. 


Orphan aid 

IT took only forty-five minutes for delegates 
from the Senate and the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to resolve their differences on the 
lowest appropriation for foreign aid since 
1957. The final sum in the Bill sent for 
the President’s signature was $2.9 billion, 
$443 million less than Mr Johnson’s original 
request, which had been made deliberately 
low in the knowledge that this was going to 
be a lean year for aid. How far die pro¬ 
gramme has fallen in congressional esteem 
can be measured by the drop in loans for 
developing countries; ip 1962 $1.2 billion 
was made available while in the current 
fiscal year the sum is to be $500 million. 

There was one generous last-minute con¬ 
cession. The Latin-American Alliance for 
Ftogress was given back $25 million worth 
of loans that had disappeared under the 
Senate's axe. But there was no misconstru¬ 
ing the grudging sprit behind the Bill; the 
conference hedged it round with enough 
restrictions to make the administrators of 
the aid programme weep. One amendment, 
for example, insists that 90 per cent of all 
steel bought by underdeveloped countries 
with American assistance must come from 
the United States. Another provision took 
away the President’s authority to waive the 
ban on aid to countries trading with North 
V^ietnam or Cuba, if he thought this in the 
national interest. 

A similarly tight string was wrapped 
around ** Food for Peace.” The House 
threatens to kill the plan altogether unless 
the Senate will agree to.pkce a bin on food 
shipments to countries leJliM, ^38^ 
all to North Vietnam or Cuba. For a whue 


it looked as if moderation might prevail: 
the Senate agreed to withhold food from 
those who sold military supplies to these 
two black-listed countries. But the House 
refused to accept the compromise and sent 
the Bill back to conference for revision, so 
chat not only Jugoslavia and Egypt, but also 
India may not be able to buy food from 
America on “ concessional ” terms (that is, 
with local currency or long-term dollar 
credits) until the end of 1968. The Presi¬ 
dent himself has disappointed the advocates 
of overseas assistance by not fighting harder 
to get his way on the Bills, apparently 
accepting . Congress’s reluctance to be 
generous to foreigners in a year of both a 
government economy drive an<J a general 
election. 


Gleam for shares 

New York 

The many WaU Street analysts ivho have 
been saying that the stock market’s pessi¬ 
mism of the last month has be^n hugely 
overdone aj^parcntly scored a pbint with 
investors this week. At its start the Dow- 
Jones industrial average was lower than at 
any time since President Kennedy’s* assassi¬ 
nation, and was less than five pr^ts above 
the late-1961 bull-market top of ^34^91, so 
that one could say it valued the gains of the 
five great boom years that have intervened 
at little more than zero (though one had 
better say so hesitantly, as stocks were 
greatly over-valued in late 1961). The stage 
thus was set for at least an intermediate 
rally, and it came on strongly. In the three 
days through Wednesday the Dow-Jones 
industrials shot up over 4.5 per cent, or 
almost 34 points—19.54 points oil Wednes¬ 
day alone, for the sharpest one-day gain in 
three years—to close at 778.17. 

Emphatic as the rally was, it ‘still does 
not mean the long slide in share prices has 
been arrested for good. Wall Street has seen 
too many rallies this year not merely fizzle 
out, but give way to sharp plunges to new 
lows, to get its hopes up very quickly. But 
the rally did refiect two pieces of news that 
made some of the more extreme pessimism 
of recent days seem far-fetched. The mar¬ 
ket’s i^nost recent slide began when a fore¬ 
cast of lower earnings from the Motorola 
company, a maker of colour television sets, 
stirred wide fears that a long-forecast 
squeeze on profits was beginning, and in 
one of the economy’s most . booming 
industries at that. But atithe start of the 
week reports of huge increases ,in third- 
quarter profits by such giants as Radio 
Corporation of America and International 
Business Machines made it obvious that 
such fears were premature as regards profits 
as a whole and the rally got starred. 

Wednesday’s dramatic gain followed an 
unequivocal statement from a member iff 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers that the Administration sees ’’no 
ei^^y reason ” to impose wage and price 
controls if one take i/^reason- 
ably pessimistic ** view of the. likely course 
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WE DEAL IN QUALITY, NOT QUANTITY 



UC# means better business for , 
in CalifijNrnia and all over America! 

' ' '* 1 , ' ' ' f 

We think the point is crystal ^ear. jjt Comes tO'^inkfng feivlceii in 

doing business in America and iespecifitfykCaltrbrnia, irs 

really ^untsI ^ ;;v. 

United California Bank's International officers are knowledgeable 
^ perienced bankers fully capable of answering your questions and acting on 

i What they do not know they find out fast. They simply calf on the full 
^California's most business-oriented bank, with an experienced and fully-lidf^ 
International Division in both Los Angeles and San francisco. They can furnisli^^ 
ai^stance in depth through more than 190 UCB offices, border^tp^border 
fdrnia. They can bring you even more help through the 22 Western Bancorporatidn 
affiliated banks with over 350 offices in the ten other Western States, plus Westepi 
Bancorporation International Bank in New York. 

UCB's traveling officers will be glad to discuss your problems with you. 


UNITED CAUFORNIA BANK 

Cos Angeles Headquarters: 600 South Spring Street 
San Francisco Headquarters: 403 Montgomery Street 

Capita/ Funds over $293,000,000 
Resources over $3,440,000,000 



The bank that does a little more for you 



Friendly Sheraton Hotels 
are waiting for you — 
in New York, 
'Washington, D.C., 
^Chicago, New Orleans, 
K Niagara Falls... 



In the heart of the most exciting Cities in the 
5 U.S.A., you’ll find Sheraton Hotels waiting to 

serve you. Sheraton’s rates are reasonable, your 
accommodation’s luxurious with many free 
extras: Free TV, a private bath in every room, 
free air-conditioning. Fine restaurants suit any 
budget. Sheraton: Best way to see the U.S.A.! 

; For insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates, 

' see your Travel Agent or contact: In LONDON: 
The Sheraton Reservation Office, c/o Kensington 
Palace Hotel, De Vere Gardens, London W.8. 
Telephone: WEStern 7536 or 9822.Telex: 
261534. In PARIS: The Sheraton Reservation 
Office, c/o Le Grand Hotel, l2 Boulevard des 
Capucines, Paris 9e France. Telephone: 
073.3865. Telex: 22875. In BRUSSELS: The 
Sheraton Reservation Office, 5, rue de Ligne, 
Brussels 1, Belgium. Telephone: 18.26.24 or 
17.18.01. Telex: 2.22989. In FRANKFURT: 
The Sheraton Reservation Office, 10 Rossmarkt., 
6 Frankfurt/ Main, West Germany. Telephone: 
29/22/15 or 29/23/14. Telex: 04141125. 

Sheraton Hotels^ 

Coait to coast iti ttia U.S., in Hawaii, Canada, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, 
Nassau, Mexico and the Middle East. Opening Mardi '67: Manila. 
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die state's 8o*year-old Constitution. 

There are indications, among them a 
reliable poll by the St Petersburg Times, 
that die, vot^ abate this impaticncc-^tbat 
for example, diey want more money for 
Sijioda even it this means ,^igher taxes. 
But how diia will affect the tace for the 
Governotahip between Mayor High and his 
lepidiUcan opponent, Mr Claude Kirk, a 
hhajbesaman from Jacksonville, is uncertain. 
Mt^^Kirk is banking on the staters split 
,|ailitical personality ; this is partly the result 
of 86 many elderly Northerners choosing to 
spend their last years in the sun. While a 
Republican Governor has not been elected 
atnce 1872, Republican presidential candi¬ 
dates carried Florida in 1952, 1956 and 
i960. In 1964 President Johnson won by 
only 42,000 votes in Florida in spite of his 
nanonal landdide against Mr Goldwater. 

Republican is a word which Mr Kirk 
sekbni utters Od the platform. His campaign 
is divorced from the Republican organisa¬ 
tion. When national leaders of his party visit 
die. state. Ibis schedule always takes him else¬ 
where. His appeal is directed primarily at 
the 500,000 Democrats who voted for 
Governor Bums. Mr Bums is helping by 
continued attacks upon Mayor High. So 
far the race question has not been Imught 
up, although there is a Goldwater-style hint 
of it in Mr Kirk’s claim that ultra-liberalism 
and crime (particularly in Miami) are the 
main issues. 

Mr Kirk's handicaps are his total lack of 
experience (he has never held a public 
office), his so far unmentioned two divorces 
from the same wife, a factor which may 
have repercussions in Florida's “ Bible belt ’* 
northern counties, and his mysterious busi¬ 
ness background. .The son of a wealthy 
Alabama businessman who is now serving 
his second political appointment under 
Governor Wallace, Mr Kirk made his own 
millions in 1962 in a single transaction in 
insurance shares. He now dabbles in inter¬ 
national promotions in Brazil and Ireland. 

Wkh the excepdon of the embittered 
Governor Burns, Mayor High has the en¬ 
dorsement of all leading Democratic office¬ 
holders. Since almost one-fourth of the 
state’s 2.3 million voters live in the Mayor’s 
h<^ county and two polls have given him 
a lead, Mr Hi^ (las assumed the part of 
the favourite. He KaS joined Jhe legislative 
reformers with platform banUnered .^ut 
during his campai^ for the nomination. 

The surprise of the campaign has been 
Ac position which Mr Kirk has taken on the 
long^ list of bsues which will face the new 
Legislature, such as better schools, more 
flKxiey tot the public universities, tighter 
coptrds 'ov^ air and water pollution and 
scandal^proof purchasing methods. Mr 
KirkVpmdes turned out to be almost iden¬ 
tical with Mayor High’s^ except that Mr 
Kirk saidt riigt die state could have its ex¬ 
pensive f^olnis' without additional taxes. 
That conteodon/wis.not well received by 
the staters press. A typical reaction was 
that of the Miami HerM, which supported 
Governor Bums in the primaries: 

No serious student cti state govemment 
believes that Florida’s pressing obligations 
I lb education, health, welfare aVid conserva- 
|*'.don can be met without some new tax 
resources. 


Panting Congress 

So much to do in so little time. As the 
elections of November 8th draw closer, 
members of Congress have trouble keeping 
their minds (and bodies) on the job in 
Washington. Yet the pressure of legisla¬ 
tion to be acted upon is enormous. This 
week more than twenty Bills were still wait¬ 
ing for the attention of the conference com¬ 
mittees from the Senate and the House of 
Representatives which iron out differences 
between their respective versions of the 
same measure. Major Bills have been passed 
in a rush. The House sailed through 
twenty-three with hardly any debate at all. 
While Congressmen are conscious of the 
possibility (still remote) that the President 
may recall them in November, they hope to 
adjourn by October 22nd, even though the 
final catch-all appropriations Bill represents 
a tough hurdle between them and home. 

Despite their hurry, both the House and 
the Senate took the time to heap hundreds 
of millions of dollars more than the Presi¬ 
dent had requested on tax-supported 
schools, not only for the current year but 
for the next one as well. The Senate 
authorised the spending of $6.4 billion, the 
House about $5.7 billion, to provide grants 
for the next two years for nearly all the 
school districts in the country. The bulk 
of the money will be given to areas where 
there are urge concentrations oi poor 
families. But both houses of Congress took 
pins to word their measures so that the 
funds provided would not be used as a lever 
to force racial integration on the recipients. 
The Bills extend last year’s federal aid-to- 
education Act, that was the first to emerge 
through the controversy and prejudice 
which had until then prevented federal 
money from helping schools directly. 

In another expansion of a project begun 
last year. Congress appropriated $22 million 
for rent supplements to help poor families 
move into better flats. President Johnson 
jubilantly called the subsidies “the single 
most important breakthrough in the history 
of public housing.” Although the number 
of families to be helpd remains modest— 
53,000—it is an advance on last year’s 
10,000. The federal contribution goes to 
qualified families to make up the difference 
tetween 2 S per cent of their income and the 
rent required for t good modem flat. (The 
payment will not be sent IS the tenants but 
to the sponsor-owner of the project, ifho 
must meet the government’s approval.) One 
purpose of the supplements is to t^ to 
eliminate the segregation of the poor into 
the low-income ghettoes which many 
housing developments have become. 


Inflation slowing ? 

- 

MR GARDNER ACKLEY, the chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers, 
conceded last week that it might n6t be pos¬ 
sible, without risk of a recession, to secure 
an early return to the remarkable stability 


of prices between i960 and 1965—an in¬ 
crease of a mere li per cent a year in the 
consumer price index. But he put a slow¬ 
ing down of the price spiral among the 
three main aims of fiscal policy for the 
coming year and seemed reasonably confi¬ 
dent that there need be no repetition of 
the rise of 3i per cent experienced during 
the past twelve months. In fact, one 
swallow has appeared. The wholesale price 
index for September, which has just oecn 
issued, showed no rise, for the first time 
since March. 

Mr Ackley's argument falls into three 
main parts. One is that the rise this year 
is not as alarming as it looks: apart from 
food and services—^where special factors 
were at work—prices went up by only 1.8 
per cent. In industry, wholesale prices have 
gone up by only 2 per cent, thanks to the 
“ almost incredible ” stability of unit labour 
costs. 

A better return for farmers and more ade¬ 
quate wages in the low-paid service indus¬ 
tries are social goals whose cost Mr Ackley 
believes that management and the trade 
unions should be willing to absorb, at least 
to some extent. This does not seem an 
argument which is likely to convince the 
trade unions. A case in point is the strike 
threatened against the General Electric 
Company mainly to secure a more adequate 
cost-of-living allowance. Because of the 
firm’s contribution to war production Presi¬ 
dent Johnson asked the unions to postpone 
strike action for two weeks while mediators 
moved in. Time runs out on Monday, with 
the Administration possibly facing the awk¬ 
ward choice of bringing pressure to bear 
on an exceedingly tough employer or being 
forced to fall back on the Tafr-Hartley Act 
to keep the men at work. 

But even without much voluntary re¬ 
straint in wage negotiations, there are signs 
that the pressure on prices may be due to 
slacken. Farm production is expected to 
rise. Some tight places are being eased: 
three leading suppliers have just cut the 
price of lead, for example, in the face of 
heavy imports. By the end of this week 
the Senate is expected to follow the House 
of Representatives in approving the suspen¬ 
sion until the beginning of 1968 of the 7 per 
cent tax credit on capital investment, the 
chief fanner of this inflation. Congress 
could not resist tempering the wind to a few 
lambs. But it turned a dutifully deaf ear 
to businessmen who argued that it was in- 
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MV MV 
Ini Ini 



operates two SencbEimir mills, six vacuum 
melting furnaces, two atomic absorption 
spectrometers^ and a boy on a bicycle 


A pear workman, they eeVf. blames ha tools. Hoi 
mt/cfh'blarning goes on in IIW1. fn the ffrsf pfacie, we 
get good eipplgyees. In the second, we give them 
the tostacMpment this modern wsMcOh piodace. 

Mechanical marvels are almost commonplace in 
IMI. Like our Reifenh^sercaiSrllgotubaeiitruders.. 
Very special, these—the only ones in the country. 
Like our Sendumir roiling. cntHs. our electric arp and 
electron beam melting furnaces. Like the atomic‘ab¬ 
sorption spectrometers—just part of the exhaustive 



equipnwniior 'instant* quality control of every iMI 
ift^duef at*all stages of n'anufactom. ^ 

Ask around. A.sk who is rrmnent in equipment, 
nlsstar of metals, fabricstor of pisnl, producer of 
components Ask who is rnariufacturcr of myiiad 
things from back boU«($ to blasting discs, ifom 
zirconium to zip fasteners. Chances aie the ansvi/cr 
you'll hear^is, •. "Who else but IMI ". 

MV MY MY... IMI is an easy name to remember 


IMPERIAL METAL INDUSTRIES LIMIUD • VViTTON • BIRMINGHAM 6 
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fladonary to discourage'the expansion of 
production and might even lead to a reces^ 
sion late in 1967. On the contra^, the 
President and his advisers are certain that 
1967 will be as good a year as 1966. 

Unless the war is settled, the problem 
should continue to be to rein in expansion. 

Fanning 

competition 


In an interesting departure the Small Busi¬ 
ness Administration, which was created 
thirteen years ago to help the really small 
concern, has deeded that size is a rdadve 
matter and that any firm which produces 
less than 5 per cent oi the total output of 
its product should qualify for help. To be 
designated as a small business means a 
chance of preferential treatment when gov¬ 
ernment procurement contracts are allo¬ 
cated. So far two industries—motor cars 
and t>Tes—have been chosen for a trial run 
of the new policy. The American Motors 
Corporation, Detroit's number four, is the 
most notable firm to benefit. 

By ordinary standards AMC is certainly 
not small. Last year it had 31,000 employees 
and sales of nearly $1 billion, a far cry from 
the 1,000 employees which in the past set 
the upper limits for firms fo be aided. But 
at present AMC holds less than 3 per cent 
of the market for cars while its three big 
rivals hold 97 per cent. Moreover, the 
company is struggling to turn the tide which 
has been running against it for three years. 
The next twelve months may make or break 
the company. 

It is the situation in the tyre industry, 
however, which first drew the attention of 
the SB A to what could be done to aid 
medium-sized firms struggling for survival. 
It proved powerless to help in 1964 when 
the Seiberling Rubber Company had to sell 
its tyre division to one of the giants because 
it could not obtain capital to modernise in 
plant. By 1965 there were only domestic 
manufacturers left, compared with 23 in 
1945. 195^9 the <^te of the 

last government tabulation of business con¬ 
centration, the eight largest firms supplied 
88 per cent of the market. 

The SBA cherishes hopes that It may 
sharpen competition and up concen¬ 
tration by making it possible for hard- 
pressed firms in highly concentrated iadus- 
tries to secure government business. Such 
a policy might provide a constructive sup¬ 
plement to the OTorts of other departments 
to forbid mergers which impair competition. 
But the success of the policy depends on 
how eagerly firms come forward, on the 
co-operation of government procurement 
officers and on the competitiveness of small 
firms’ prices and products. They must 
meet die lowest price offered by big busi¬ 
ness. Moreover, procurement agencies have 
considerable 'Idlscredon over wither to set- 
any part of a contract aside for them. AMC, 


Help wanted 

New Yoik 

There is scarcely a major museum in 
New York City that has not either reno¬ 
vated its ^leries recently or built entirely 
new ones.' Behlhd'lhis expansion is the 
constant need for more space as more and 
more people flock into the museums. But 
there is also a desire for a contemporary 
architectural setting, one that will help 
to project the museum’s special identity, 
something which has suddenly become 
important Last month it was the Whitney 
Museum, which restricts itself to work by 
American artists, that presented its new 
image to die public and treUed Us floor 
space into the bargain with a handsome 
new building, an inverted pyramid de¬ 
signed by Mr Marcel Breuer. 

Now the Whitney must face the problem 
already confronting other museums, of 
where and how to And the next generation 
of directors and curators. Mr Lloyd 
Goodrich, who has been affiliated with the 
Whitney for over twenty-five years, 
has been largely responsible for its 
new home. But someone else will 
have to fill it and give the museum 
whatever character it is to develop in the 
future. For Mr Goodrich is nearly seventy 
and will be retiring from the directorship 
before long. At the Museum of Modern 
Art, the director of collections, the indis¬ 
pensable Mr Alfred Barr, has been on the 
verge of retiring for some years now; 
more than anyone else he was responsible 
for making MOMA the centre of the 
explosion which made New York the 
capital of today’s art world. The museum 
has also a number of other lesser, 
although still important, positions empty. 

The difficulty of finding anyone authori¬ 
tative enough to succeed Mr Barr is com¬ 
pounded when it comes to the Metro¬ 
politan Museum, which has had no 
director since Mr James Rorimer died hi 
the late spring. How does one uncover 
a director for the most important museum 
post in the country, in an institution that 
in British terms combines the National 
Gallery, the British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum ? What is 
wanted is a scholar who is also a fund 
raiser; an administrator who has also all 
of ffie social graces; a man with dis¬ 
criminating taste, but taste that is not too 
independent or idiosyncratic. 



paintings 


.. 

.Mtsiidc yefbeSl a tc fe ct i oa 
and sculpture that had been chosen for the 
American pavilion at the Venice Biennale 
by the curator that he had brought from 
Britain, Mr Lawrence Alloway. Ironioally 
Mr Messer stei;' |o 
(and usually deceased) JSiHopcRil. fu^t8»r 
while Mr Alloway is a Wdl 4 bndUfl 
ugonist of American " pop akid 

its manifestations in ocaittmpQrary art Ju 
short Mr Meiser seems intent da building 
another MOMA^ while Mr AUoway haa 
apparently want^ to turn die Giiggei> 
heim into an experimental dentre, like 
Institute of Conteaqiorary An in Lo 0 imI 
from which he came. Now Mr Alloway 
has resigned and the Guggdiihtim is lookf» 
ing for a new curator. 

The shortage of suitable people for these 
jobs is in part the result of the great 
increase in the number of an museums 
and associations in America; a new one 
is being set up every month. More im¬ 
portant, however, is the loW level of 
museum salaries, except for directors; a 
curator is paid $8,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Blit the brightest graduates in an history 
usually seek out careers in univerrities as 
scholars and teachers not only because the 
pay is better nowadays, but also because 
such jobs allow more time ftx research and 
travel; museums are open all the year 
round and many act as social centres for 
the local community. The administrators 
and fund raisers, for their pan, are gravioi- 
ting towards those twin centres of power, 
the charitable foundations and the govern¬ 
ment. 

What makes the choke of staff ao difficult 
for the governing boards of the museiiins 
is that, ultimately, chejr are dealioff with a 
highly ambiguous and constantlv 
commodity—taste. Few board menffiers 
are either confident about the rightness of 
their own taste for the future or willing 
to back someone else’s taste until it has 
been established and certified as a sure 
thing. The result is that, instead of 
moving out in fresh directions as they used 
to do in their brave young days, New 
York’s museums of contemporary aft have 
been busy constructing new fratna fdt 
their existing collections. 
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tsm AMD AU TIMf 

Hie Jiwdor ff TW1 
B* Slqikcii Btsiiiiil. 

Mtedomi; MtfptgM. 351. 

CirMMftw Idtci 
By Snimet, 

Fafc«v aMpatn- S5i. 

RoMi cf BeMA Air PoHey. 

Riduud Worcester. 

Hddiet md Stoughton. 224 pages. $os. 

Wliich of diOse books win be stiS read sdien 
the heat of the argument about Bdtain's 
idace in aviadon has cooled? FrobaUy Sir 
Solly Zuckennan’s, because he hat been the 
Miustiy of Defence’ll chief sdentiat 
thraughout dm critical period, and does 
genumdy aeek to discover the logi^ such 
as k is> beUnd the militoiy resistance u> 
diange. Also Major OOver Stewards, be¬ 
cause of hit gende manners and Us know¬ 
ledge aoquM flying personally almost 
every ftiiw aircnit nwlc. The other 
autboa ate panmhkteeta. But at this 
moment in tinm ate^ are pempUeteeis le 
some purpose, • particularly Mr Stei^ian 
Hastings, a rUtt wing, Consemtivc back¬ 
bencher, and mreetor of Handley Page, adw 
assumes here the role of apold^ fev the 
aitoaft indnstiy, and for die Briddi 
Aircraft Coapwation's view In particular, 
of win the TBit 2 projea went sour. . 

Taae Sir StiBy Zurkerman, on TSR 2: 

jpralecti radi at these are d a nc e l fc d not only 
because they cost enotmout sunit in rslathMi 
to the mSiuuy needs they ate designed sa 
satiaiy, but alto becauta h hOBSiiiea dear as 
devsIopaMot maoeeds that oaitain technical 
ptoblaBS aducta at the ttact it hat been 
assumed could be overeone have become far 
too difficult to solve. 

MrJMpipili adoite diat TSR 2 had tech^ 
cal'MllMil!, piiticidariT srift ki enpnea, 
them m ddafl. But he 
IfflRMtnR A Moiw ssd Id IfoK 

Jnil. W. w akciaft.;.,- 


pa tde^ ite Afushty of^Aviadepi^E^ 
praiKPSghih ii thshflf fodtBtidsli' AifosiR 
RiR 1 w Iniiliii << 



Rc i e ffit l as a and War: rfer Imfact of 
Samel OH MS^ory end CfotT ^<dn 
Bv Sollv ZuckcmiMii. 

Hmniih UmnUicn. 190 pages, aia. 


The Brohan Wiagt A Study »the British 
Bxereise of Air Power 

By David Divine. 

HutpluntoH. 4/00 pages. 45$, 

reedy identifies Sir Sirfly Zuckennan and 
Us patron, Lord Mountbatten, at kt prin¬ 
ce opponents witUn WUtriiall. And it 
VMS controversial precisely because it was 
at the centre of a tug-of-war between the 
conservatives and the innovators. The alter¬ 
native scheme proposed to, and mjected 
by, the Air &aff was that the RAF 
should buy, as a stop gap, the navy’s work- 
aUe but not very mting Buccaneer 
bomber, but that tt should order as its 
bomber for die 19701 a variaUe swew air¬ 
craft on the lUet of die American F-iii. 
And the Air Staff r^ected the plan because 
k mistrttiied the swingkig wmg concept, 
thought that this would run into serious 
deveMpment proUems that would delay 
delive^, and set tled f or the moK conserva¬ 
tive, fized-vring TSR 2. But the Ait Saff 
ask^, at the same time, far a petfoimance 
out of TSR 2 dut was bound to raise 
development troubles in any case. And it 
did. 

Mr Ifastam lefots to the proposal for 
buying the Buccaneer but wkhoiit men¬ 
tioning dlat it was put to die RAF as part 
of a package deal imt vrould have Included 
a British built F-Iii of its very own. He 
can hardly be considemd as an impartial 
wkneaa, >ndiih5lf||itihtl|rffl^ k foould 

be^iMnmaiaprfelii^ But to devote an 
enthc uoUc mitheTBR 2 dooowvetsf j j d th- 
fcfoff&mf^her to Cl Bnaiet jnllia, 
foveuK the plvodBi vHm. fb^tfae 

"JuMrU mm mm .a * m ^hSi/ S«' II. m 


wfii 'tnefogf^ 
wwM me. IfilMnPBi. Wifc 


f#li*Bii>ip 


tfid'im foeek'^ppliffwl^ 

KfSIi 


fr^iNipi'Jwl^Md 

.-■Ijii^Pifilpraa 

modMif a^'enHilaft 




in WhitdwU that he appean to believe tint 
is shaped by what civil servants and 
ministers read in newsMpers and news 
sheets like the cme he puUiahea himself (Mr 
Hastings seems to b^vc this too). But 
Mr David Divine is very much conoerfied 
with the eaplanationp ami his thesUg de* 
veloped at length and with evidence joing 
iMck to Ac cpgins of .the Royal Air ForcCg 
is that Britain has been ba^y served by 
successive military staffs-wbonourSble men 
all, but bone-hcac^, Spmetimes Mr Diviias 
builds up such a toweriiig oas^ that bne 
simply cannot believe it lobe trueg and Ak 
is what puzzles Sir Solly Zuckerman also. 
But Sil- Solly tries to And out why it diould 
be ao^ and proposes the theory that the mfll- 
tary tradition of Uifid obediedee is at fault 
tf the soldier does ndc have absolute coo* 
ildefioe in his weapons, he will not ia^ 
wdl. Therefore do nothing that mif^t dk- 
turb that confidenoe- 4 ike suggesting that 
his guns, tanks, aircraft, missiles are obso¬ 
lete. This could be nearer the truth. But 
Mr Oliver Stewart, who is more concerned 
with the difficulties in the path of the inno¬ 
vator, admits that the scientist h^self is 
ftequendy to blame, for being rude, arro- 
guit, over-sensitive, a poor politician. He 
cites, for example. Dr Barnes Wallis: his 
murderous replies to silly questions made 
him enemies ”; a memb^ o{ the Govern¬ 
ment called him a vain and dangerous old 
man.” But he was a great old man none¬ 
theless. Is the trouUe that, at boctom, 
the British are really not a military-minded 
nation, and that the building of weapons is 
not generally rejpirded as an occupation for 
gentlemen (a point Sir Solly makes)? The 
consequences of this attitude are lost battles, 
lost technology, lost effort, broken TSR Zi. 
But we do not, as a nation, really seem to 
care. 


CIVIL RISHT8 READCR 

The Secend Anmiean Rcvoluthmi 

A Firtt-Hmd Account cf die Single for 
Civil Rigktt 

By Anthony Lewis and contributors to the 
New York Times, 

Faber, 342 pages. 355. 

The labours of a great newspaper to be a 
“ paper of record ” go largely unappreciattd, 
egeept by scbolara willing to endure either 
muMilMH microfilm. Mr Anthony 
Lewb, the London comspondlmt of tne 
New York Times, baa pe r for m ed a fine 
lervioe by piecing tog^r the papefa 
reporting of the dramatic iaciilents in the 
first dcMKle of the dvil rigto movement 
in the United^ States and by cementing k 
with bit own eqiertiae on American law 
aod'tbe Supreme Court 
.. .This ia a valuable handbook covering the 
decade' which. began when the Supreme 
Court ruled in 1934 that racial segregation 
in tax-supported schools was unconstita< 
tional. In retrospect all ilie evocative names 
haye- become blurred—Utrie Rock, Bimw 
fogbam, .Oxford^ Missiiaif^; Governor 
Faubut and Miss Autberine Lucy. . In this 
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Here are four solid business benefits 
you enjoy when you fly MEA 


1 MEA have the most 0k MEA have offices 

comprehensive route net- ^ throughout the Middle East, 
work of any alrli ne. It Mi You're never far from these 

bOv#rs every important business sources of information and 
eenire in the Middle East. Beirut, advice. When time's preciouSa 
Calfo, Aleppo, Aden, Jeddah, this is a big advantage. 

Bagdad, Bahrein, Kuwait, Doha, 


3 MEA know the Middle East All MEA routes are 

They're an Important - served by jet aircraft . •. a 

member of the business ‘ Tr truly restful way to fly. 

scene and can give you practical Between meeting points you 
help In making contact with * can relax In cool, quiet comfort 
local business organisations 
and people. 


Oh^ran, Khartoumi PaMstaOt 
Mia. Cyprus and Turkey: 



MMAKmfWtmMiO0UMA9T 

tirndiiohmi: MMitnd.eT41^ M ang htttt l ir i ilickft i g ig eMa - OU geswi GMpI 
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Your eaigols a big le^onsibility. 


’round the woild. 


ourselves 


When you ship on some airlines,, you CMt be 
sure who’s really handling your oar^ it's- 
out of your sight. It just disappi!^ in^ a pool 
... where another airline—one you didn’t ask 
for—becomes involved. 

Pan Am takes care of its own'. In virtually iH 
the major riiih’kcts we siirve, 91 of them td.Jbe 
specific, we won’t let anyone else touch your 
cargo. We’re particular that way. We’re resp<mi> 
sible that way. We prefer it. We know shippem 


do, too. It’s another reason why so many of 
them ship w^b us. 

Oi^r cat^o personnel tire the best in the busi>. 
ncs.s. And their business is to move your ship¬ 
ments quickly, safely. Recently reduced Pan 
Am insurance rates worldf-wide prove they do. 
Better than ever. 

Get all tlie benefits of the world’s most ex¬ 
perienced airHne. World-wide. Call your Pan 
Am Cargo Agent. Or call us. 



hq^estair caigo carrier 
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BOOKS 


book, the events 

the pieces of civil’ tights leoUatioa tiuft 
they inspired, ' it is'siHiMrisng, faiws e sie tt 
when all is t^en togetlKt, to find tlnt yidk 
on-theHipot (gdoiations do not hMe the seine 
power as tli% on'lkst reafding. 
ioiiinaliBin is QM atiieye iostant UsHin: 
What etnetges as most vajnafale from ^ 
book are flgt Jpnger . sjews: Preaideat 
Kennedy's mafnifieent speech on tike 
Mgro’s meagre cnpotmmtieB in Aaseckan 
life: Presidetu Jminson’s fraedt eiqpleqatkin 

of hia«leventb 4 toiic coaversieB CO the mwee 

ofintegiadgn: “1 did men have (diii) m- 
apt^ibility in the gem past, #Bd 1 did nM 
feel It to the extent ^sc I do todsy '*; 

Mr Lewis’s 4 >wb anelysis of tjhK wqr* ifi 
wbicb the eaeisd issue h^ eBlvsed the 
Mwer ci A tne rfc ao coUi^g the &preme 
Court espedaUy. QJie shows how the 
Court’s aatirsegres^tibp r^liiigs >d it so 
take a fiercely e^alkajDan. jta^ OU issjues 
which have nothing to do wi|h race--*^ 
r^rawing of the l^ndaries ot^ Icgisletive 
districts^ example^ so as to give equal 
repeesentadon to equal uumbers q£ pco^«) 
la his introduction tq the British editioBg 
Mr Lewis tries bis skilled hand at shaping 
a warning to Britain about the race 

C obkm. But it simply does nojt fiu .Mt 
rwis himself comes close to saying why 
when he recognises that, the average 
coloured person in Britain, as a recent 
inumgrsnt, **i6 by defiaitioii a person whose 
spirit has not been crushed,*^ purely ^ 
analogous social problem in this country is 
that of class—the oppression tol^ated for 
centuries, the poor schools, bad diet, low 
expectations and all the .resL . Jdr.IdCwis’s 
preaching reminds one of the ftitish Who 
so happily poinc out to Americans that they 
too have a class system ; m they do, but to 
such a lesser degree that it is something 
enorely different. 


DEMim POUTICIMI 

JonepkCkarn^itrlalmiJlaJicaiumaml 
EmfiPt, tS 6 »-m 4 

By Peter Fraser. 

Cassell. 364 p^s. 42s. 

Joseph Qiembetiria; is the greiMtt demon 
figure of modem British ttinory. No.htlier 
politician has aroused and siistmed so 
nroch high feetidfeinr so long. Cha m be al aBi 
was in active aatkmal poUticaf life Cer forty 
year^ and in evei^ one of them one way or 
another he aanai^ witis cold deitberation 
to be an exccUew enemy to a gteai many 
very important people. He has the pw- 
tkular rhstinctiaa of being the oMJ: man to 
split both the peat Jiistoric parties <){ lus 
day. He was every bk as ptigimciiMis :aa 
Lloyd George, but unlike Lloyd George he 
was sensitive and bore gnK%n. Every¬ 
where he went he left brand a lega^ of 
distrust and dcstfuction. Yet he was 
Ijotentially 'tiw greatest eehstmetive poH- 
tkian of hb time. " GladstoM not 
thwarted him he might wen have aatm the 
Liberal parQb He iiw oeriaitily!««UiM.btt 
to leconstitictAg Uitio n i s m > when 


diaekw^cot 'hiaa'‘jdDm. A a k Im 

iarauiuve ■ jn- 

Hia aa»m; taao.-tndk tragic hot k was . a 

Chmt^efbini'' figM^SSiig. thtr 'thc groat 
manodnstaadiBB ' was tivply tiim 
Ghamberliiki tamthe fint aMfi* 0^ 

ow polkica to iatnitace tire forma of 
palitieal ictivim emtem in the twent i et h 
century.. H« demonic veputation,.in odier 
wCiila, denvefe. Irani hia detenainatkm, 
raehless and kiteHigent, to operate c demo- 
Grade poikkal aaKhine in an age in ttitieh 
estab^hment .feared and deteamd sMch 
operation, fe nan hot, says Mr Fraser, hit 
theofks or his .palicim that aaake him « 
6 put o£ lasting eBmiance so mn^ ao hia 
s^ and hb aae^odi 

; A very good point: the pity ef it is that 
Ma FrasmhevwnaiiyaetB down toaakmg 
h. .One k' remimied aa k at the begnmiiig 
and the and of the baalc; but the book itrolf 
ia esaemiaBy a anadaitl review of theotaa 
and pdiciea. Asaach,!! it indeed wekoooe, 
Cor it ia in feet the first ono-vnluaM study 
by a historian of Qiambaiitoh career, it 
kfali al good tbiags, bar anieusiy uneven 
mmetbod Ir reads ntiieraa if »aerfes ef 
learned artider bn Chamterlain were string 
together with eoaaparadvely little <Aok to 
fill in the ^pa becnctn ih^ Thus doero 
is a peat deal onahe ovigint of the Sonm 
African war but nothing on the war ittelf, 
on the Khkka Hleoion, or on Ghanter- 
lain’t pot 1899 relatiDu with Milner. Mr 
Fimer is excellent, from the anti^jladttime 
poun of view, on Home Role, but says 
tmthiiig sbouc Chambetiaut as fininnMi 
Secret^. Chamberiani'S'deficiency, on the 
education questkm in ryos, as an unieooaT 
abtucted netsconfuimist of 1S70, is very 
rightly dwelt upon; but nothing is said 
aimt his weak for Birmingham University, 
even in the conieix of his imenst in the 


Srldinfe: A .great 'deal of'alMhifv..aaMi2in 

nJS^nn^J&SiiiiyvBmiSral 

BaattiRiHEliitttr, hni rmfeiig htt^ltia ■matt' 

wMir ISSliik'-f-mW.' iai«'-;jiefiii». me 
rolk w ark»l ya ;» a w i m 4..hwt ^;<tnfetien «f 
Balfonrk ttibfeaalMiin^the ptcaaiiwh^ and 
ChambedamV- .i t i tn d a - to :.ii teantins 
•hscuie. . , ; rf., 

^. faifet, wkh Brib pwl^/dti- gaamrial 
anafiak^ ttuch^"cf’.ll;.Aint^ic;'«iMhL kn 
okemtly, d«cuH ,m <|b ii||fieg,«t ihese 
tlMmea..wkhoat sfeatting tbatinanmiaHaliiy 

of dm Garvaa-Amety^ 

Fnaer'o point ^ ha does noTpMM 
dg. maaw-.tihn akeieh a ncwjagpMawhK fo 
^amh^^lt earoevs ^ whue m l whlg 
thia book fiar pa naematlhnable uroWhtCMb 
one ia tempmd 10 diiak that peda^ k 
miglit kne been mme cenwinciiqt aa.« 
ani^ if k had been cidiar«aiotB.dcUbKaielp 
sketchy—that is, cancesitEating on themes 
of imcrpietaiion—ca mote oonaistcntly 
oomprehenaive. 


BOTAIIli, CmNA mo 4A^Ai 

DocmiieBts mrBHifsh Foreign FtiBeyi 
: f^st Sierkr, Fbfinro XtFi nr 
Eastern j^airsi JfyrE liSt^Eetruary tfSt 

Edited by Rohan Butlec.ind JL?. T. Bwy^ 
asaiated by M. B. tAohett . 

Wer Mi^esl/s Stalimeiy Office, yig pages, 
yds. 

The latest addition to this large eaterpriae 
enn^ktes the documentation oC Bcuiah 
foreign polky ks ipao before procepdiiro^ 
ks chosen fiem) up to Fdmiaay, lyaa. 
scale of the enterprise is indicate by the 
fact that, foUowing wx vchunes fiar 
1919, seven volumes have already bam 


Edutexf 

Publicdtiong 

Limitdd 


Numbar S^vnn in a series of 

Gceeidehal Pnpera in Social 
& Eccmomic Administration 

Sertbs fidftcr 
MijChaoifCooper 


'A Nationai Survey 
of Attitudes 
to Inflation 
and National Inoome' 

HiWe Behrsnd 
Harriet Lynch fit .<- 
Jean Oavis 

{Univa^tff ofi^dinburgh) 

. Ordersto: 

iRFryantWay Kingsbury Londiph NWS 
Price: lOaOd <i 2 .baif»U 6 f^ 
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wholly devoted to the year 1920. At the 
wile timC} this extensiveness is an indication 
of the aixe of the problems left over by» or 
cieated the first world war: the total 
docnsnwil^ OD 19^ » as'bulky as that 
in the iiat Volumes taken the Third 
SeiiesO '^by the eighteen months preceding 
the outbid of the second worid war. 

The problems covered in this volume are 
those ortbe Far East: those arising from the 
sl^ky coition of China's central govern¬ 
ment and those Surrounding the question 
of the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. In relation to China, where con¬ 
ditions verged on chaos, policy was primarily 
concerned with protecdng foreign lives, 
property and commerce in the prevailing 
disorder, and with safeguarding from the 
war lords Chinw revenues that were 
committed by kitemational agreements; but 
there was mo the difficulty m reaching any 
settlement with a tottering government on 
such wider isa^is Tibet. 

These difficufdea compounded by 
the beginnings of Japanese encroachment 
into the Chinese vacuum ; and that problem 
in its turn was all the more intractable 
because of the iSritish government's anxiety 
to replaoe the Arttlo-Japanese alliance, 
originaUy concluded m 1902, by a tripartite 
entente betvfeto GreM Brita^ Japan and 
die Un^ed States wUch would consist of 
^a dcclaiatjcd"^ jgeoeriri principles . . . 
wkhout the risk oT embarrassing commit- 
How: diii ^'nonHpohcy." was 
implemented at the VatUngton Conference 
of Kovdabet I921 to February 1922--and 
how, not (or the last ttoe, diplomatic objec¬ 
tives wde addidongUy confused. by the 
intrusion Of the search for disarmament 
agreement—b a'stoi^ that b already well- 
Imown in general outline. The volume does 
not reprint the formal proceedings of the 
coherence, which were released a long time 
ago. What it provides is a selection from 
the hitherto confidendai papers of the 
Bridsh government, before and during the 
conf e rence, which is sufficiemlv generous to 
make intelligible the grounds for thb major 
shift in Britain's atdtude in the Far East. 

AHEMPTATACHANGE 

The Revolution of 1S54 In Sponish 
History 

By V. G. Kieman. 

Oxford Unwersiiy Press. 274 pages. 48s. 

Nineteenth centu^ Spain is not well known 
,»n thb country. Too often one knows only 
the witticisms of the commentators (" the 
Ptogressistas were not very progressive and 
the Moderados were not particularly 
moderate or the observations of experi¬ 
enced foreigMS, such as Wellington and 
Guizot, advising against any claim to 
understand Spanish affairs, or the anecdotes 
that surround the many picturesque 
characters that people Spanish hbtory (the 
story b toM, for exwple; of Geheral 
Narvaez on his death bed, that when the 
ttiest told him to forgive his enemiei, he 
leplied in some bewifamrnwrthae heeonld. 


not since he had killed them all). But now, 
along with the books of Mr Raymond Carr 
and Dr Hennessy, we have the advantage of 
Mr Kiernan's study of the Revoludon of 
1854 and of the Bienio, the period untfi the 
counter-revolution of 1856. 

Mr Kieman attempts to situate his treat¬ 
ment of detail against a general considera- 
don of Spanbh history. Many of the great 
themes cl Spanish history are here: the 
unevenness of change throughout the 
country; the feebleness of liberalism 
imprisoned in the towns and supported by 
possessing classes which were hardly con¬ 
verted to modernism; the quarreb over 
centralisation; the artificiality of Madrid 
as a capital; the vested interests of land¬ 
lordism : and the strident claims of the 
great corporadons, the church, the court, 
the army and the bureaucracy. Mr Kieman 
never loses sight of these themes, as he 
describes the revolution, which arose 
lar^y out of fear of a royal coup d'ftat, 
which strove to promote the cause of 
liberalism and which rapidly disintegrated 
into disa^eetnent and confusion. But he 
writes too about the personalities who were 
prominent in these events: not so much 
about Queen laabd, or about radicals such 
as Oldzaga and Qrense, but principally 
about the real creators' of the revolution— 
General O'Donnell, who seems to have 
beeii an unemotional calculator, and 
Espartero, the impulsive and ill-informed 
leader of liberalbih. 

In flaost respects one feels that Mr 
Kieman has caught the atmosphere, 
whether he b writkm of Spain's immense, 
inarticulate longing m change, or whether 
he writes of &partero loving the parades 
and ceremonies where " he could wrap the 
people’s breath around him like a warm 
cloak." But, as with most non-Spaniards 
who study Spanish history, one cannot help 
but nodee Mr Kiernan’s reliance on non- 
Spanish sources, hb tendency to say what 
the main actors ought to have done, and his 
inclination for the occasional snigger at the 
essential comic quality of Spanish hbtory 
C* the ddzens continued to go quietly about 
their affairs and left the rebellion to the 
soldiers who . . . were paid for rebelling ”). 
But thb book is learned, sensible, pleasant 
to read, and will prove most valuable. 

GNOMES SEEN FROM TEXAS 

Tbe Gnomes of Zurich 

By T. R. Fehrenbach. 

Leslie Frewin. 302 pages. 35s. 

This is a ragbag of pickings from news¬ 
paper clippings. Predictably, it has already 
been cited at length in the gossip columns 
of at least one of the London funny papers, 
so that Mr Fehrenbach is already on his 
way back into the newspaper libraries from 
which he surfaced. The making of folklore 
has changed litde over the centuries. It is 
worth saying that much about this Texan 
book, but not much else. The style reminds 
one of the celebrated Nichols and May 
parody of a prewar espionage We 

like the bit about the lotemidonil 
Monetary Fund in Basle. 


GREEK AND TURK 

Cyprus! A Place of Arms 
By Robert Stephens. 

Pall Mall Press. 232 pages. 35s. 

The odd dtle of this book—^a quotation 
from the 1878 Cyprus Convention between 
Britain and Turkey—is modestly mislead¬ 
ing. It is less an analysis of the Cyprus 
question than a composite historical study, 
based mainly on secondary sources, w 
Greco-Turkisb relations and of British 
policy in the Near East—with Cyprus as 
the pivotal issue. The approach is scholarly, 
the treatment objective, and, in any book 
dealing with Cyprus, these age virtues of 
the highest order. The author rightly 
exposes the shortsightedness of British 
policy in the po$t-i945 period ; and between 
the conflicting claims of the rival Cypriot 
commiinhies he holds the scales In 
impeccable balance. 

The style is essentially workmanlike, but 
occasionally Mr Stephens hits a bull's eye 
with a telling phrase. Greeks tend to 
think of Turks as bullies and Turks tend 
to think of Greeks as cheats." In these 17 
words he epitomises the very essence of the 
Cyprus problem ; it is a pity that this theme 
is not developed further. The weakness of 
the book is the author's lack of firsthand 
«perience of the island during'the past 
turbulent decade. But if he fails to convey 
what the island was (and is) really like, he 
has put the Cyprus question in its proper 
place in the context of history. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Challenges in India. By Taya Zinkin. Chatto 
and Windus. 248 pages. SOs. 

Much of the material in this book first 
appeared in various journals including The 
Economist, which precludes a full-length review. 
The author's treatment of the situation in India 
includes profiles of Nehru and Shastri* and a dis¬ 
cussion of the problems which face their politi¬ 
cal successors. Some of the main themes 
covered arc: India's leaders; young Indians: 
the changing position of women; corruption: 
the position of India's fifty million Muslim 
minority: the expansion of the steel industry: 
private enterprise: the possibilities of the new 
independent co-operative systems. 

Manpower Pianning: Operationa! Research 
and Personnel Research. English Vniversities 
Press, 291 pages. 55s. 

Proceedings of a conference held in Brussels io 
August 1965 under the aegis of 4he NATO 
Science Committee. 

Pbabs Cyclopaedia, 1966-67. (75th edition.) 

Edited by L. Mary Baker. Pelham Books, 21s. 

Pope: Poetical Works. Edited py Herbert 
Davis. Oxford Universijbi Press. (Oxford 
Standard Authors.) 769 pages. 35s. 

Grace Abounding and The Pilgrim’s Pko- 
RESS. By John Bunyan. (Edited and introduced 
by Roger Sharrock.) Oxford University Press, 
(Oxford Somdard Authors.) 423 pages. 30s. 

International Who’s Who, 1966-67. (30th 

edition.) Europe Publications. 1,381 pages. 

£7. 

Mbthods OF Book Design: The Practice ol 
an Industrial Craft. (2nd edition.) By Hugh 
Williamson. Oxford University I^ress, 448 
pages, 638 . 

Tliis bodk was reviewed in ice first edition 
in The Bionomist of December 22 , 1956 . 
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tEES’SIIE PRiViDES THE IHDHSTRIAL AHO 
MISIIESS OPniRtmilTtES HP TOMORROW - TODAY! 

* Favourably •Ituated for access to jsnd from ports in 
,E.F.T.A. an<f{.E.C. Countries. 

* Massive neW. well equipped deep water docks with 
“Lift On.Lift Off" container berth. ’ 

* Fast growing international airport, capable of taking 
’ the largest jet aircraft. 

* Extensive mgdern railway syetent with fNght liner 
services commencing in 1967. 
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The German Lesson 

Norman Macrae, the deputy editor 6f : 
The Economist whoee usual job is to 
write about British economic end 
political affairs^ this summer visited the 
Federal Republic of Germany. His brief 
was to try to track down the main 
reasons for west Germany's economic 
successes, and to suggest what specific 
lessons they might hold for the course of 
policy in Britain 

In Search of the 
Stone 

The object of this journey was to try to find some slivers off 
the philosopher’s stone, the substance that might transmute less 
lucrative metals into gold. Ancient alchemists searched for this 
in the most peculiar places, but modern British economists can 
most conveniently begin in West Germany. The Federal Republic 
is quite extraor^narily similar to the United Kingdom in its 
economic size, structure and opportunity. It has a land area 
some 2 per cent larger than ours ; a population some 8 per cent 
larger; much the same standards infrastructure and education 
and (this is not easily measurable, but it is true, so why not say it?) 
of eeneral commercial nous. 4 ts three main groups of exports 
(machinery, irtOtor vcIiiCks, C.hcZ2kal productsj are exactly the 
same as ours. In a world that does uof often ofrc> Scope {or eas^ 
comparisons, the German and the British economy are the nearest 
approximations that roving analysts will be able to find to two 
peas in a pod. But the point is that for the last eighteen years 
the German pea has clearly been burgeoning much more 
successfully. 

Between 1950 and the present day, the average annual growth 
of real income in the Federal Republic has been beti^e^ 6 and 
7 per cent; in Britain it has been between 2 and 3 per cent. In 
the same period Germany’s share of world exports of manufactures 
from the big industrial countries has grown from under 10 per 
cent to just under 20, while Britain’s has declined from over 21 
per cent to only about 13. It is true that, because Germany starts 
in 1950 from a much lower level, its total real national income per 
head is still only rather fractionally higher than ours (by crude and 
possibly misleading standards of measurement some. 6 or 7 per 
cent higher). But as Germany still locks up more than 10 per cent 
of its^ labour force in its grossly inefficient farming—while Britain 
empl^s less than 3^ per cent on its much more efikient agricultitfe 
-Germany’s lead in industrial productivity per head is by now 
quite distinct; and its soaring expert figures shoiit out the moral 
that it is. going ahead most especially fast in the most modern 
goods that an increasingly affinent world economy is likely increas¬ 
ingly to demand. The fact had better be faced that Germany is a 
country which has quite recently got ahead of Britain down the 
development road, and which is now advancing away from us at a 
disturbing speed. 

There must therefore be some lessons in the German experknee 
that are applicable to Britain’s present plight. The conclusion 
to which your correspondent has come as a rcjsult of his jouniey 
is that those lessons arc considefaUe, specific and at least partly 
unexpected. At ^ny rate, at the end ch 4 survey, he i$ going to 
be very spedfi^''and. therefore wQdly cuUtird^^lR, He 

is going to ar^^dtot gone mM in 

tib^y^ave c!otne a^ut there quite ki^y^ 
accidents which were intelligently followed through, could mostly 



l*rir Dusseldoff 


be made to go similarly right in Britain by disfiniu aclS fd 
—albeit often ones that various interests and institutions here woulaf 
greatly resent. 

The myths about Germany 

To your correspondent this seems a very heartening and moral 
conclusion, in the best traditions of self-help and Samuel Smiles. 
It is therefore surprising how many peo]de get cross about it. The 
conventional and moral thing to say jn polite English and Germatt 
society seems to be that the differences in economic perfomaiiee 
between the two countries can be explained mainly by innate 
differences in national temperaments, such as by the tnditmnal 
German explanatitm ^t “in the beginning, you see, we were 
driven by hunger to work hard “ (which is a euphemisai for. die 
view that “ the real-reason is that you British are incunUy lazy 
sh^”}. In London’s Reform ^b, Brittrii .civil aermp^ 
bpnlm nod. dieir beads in sage agteement, .mi 4 add tWr pint 
nenud picture of a frenetically hord-wptking.imd disd|liaedt ttail 
capinUist-diHniiMted and pretty |oyless Onmany that dam hot 
teally. exist. But from ^ days of the Lpidd tO .dioM of jviea 
Verne, the Rhineland and dw Refonn Chib have been two gteat 
inttfliadonal homes of hoary myths. Theae.laieat examples bdong 
to that out-dated tradition. ?■ 

The first leptm which your corre^Modeht must make is that 
the economy which the Oermum have built up is based on 
far fewer of the tiSdltionai r^ht wing virtues than they are genondly 
given credit for } die second is that it is also exhibiting for fower 
of the tnditioiiid;.ij||ht'wihg'Vioes. The m^h of the fiKhiadeally 
hard-wotking GenDha^ wthte and even buuaessman if XKpi^yr 
conttiuy fo dy jahjSadcal fjacts. The aveihga .wiQ^tidg Wedi in 
Ger^pt^l ,ii^i|^^^|plfog 'lilfostiy is nearly <4^^ 

'ih Bn^% woikar has 

‘iSw; lAbst triide uhton contracts have ral^' miit 'M diree 


ui 







weeb: demandt for a four week annual hdiday arc gtMMj&pjf 
wlU be extensively granted soon. On top of diat, tlnppm 
Qeiman woriier ms thirteen religious or puUic hcdidaM#!^ 
(against Brltab’s six). Aldioui^ Gcmum managers 
tti^ ^ 9 *"> ^**’''* earlier t|p iheit 

. Bkit^ cimnteiparts, antf iaan tncttaaing number of caseaij^ well 
at eojl^g a five day not necessarily ea^ t» be 

foimd in dieir offices on Imay ipit^^ tv 

There am sdll aonys imopk W .ljiffiain who apparendy^i believe 
that the German epoinomy lias ’:ti^ driven on to effici<incy by 
holding over the German wt^ur the disciplinary fear of dm sack. 
But in fiKt the unemployiiieat tab in Germany this somnier mat 
under i per cent the labour form (against the i.a per cent in 
Britaia mhkh all c^eatknal economists agreed was hnpossiUy 
low) i and the dismissal even a redundant German wniher is 
impeM by provisions of law |n|jt puaiom to a quite reaiu^taUe 
extent (see page xliii). A final tig ering stereotype, mudt.bdiived 
by businessmen fo Britaffi, is j^nt Gennany is a country where 
tans have been Ijnpt wisdy loW> and. where big govemmetR spew¬ 
ing has not abiforbed an unduwfjfoam. of the natiafi*a scarce 
resources. Buttfo fOct taxatiiMt'^fobfo dwut 40 pet cc^^^ <^r^ 
many’s gross national produa whifojfo Britain it takea-binly about 
32 per cent; German govemmeat':c!lll{ieoditure has rfleqf by con¬ 
siderably morp thin British g oy e tynent expenditufo^^ many 
years, in the. formation of what,fo: by now a much mOre fiilly 
developed w^fore sttte than Bfiiiatlf is; and the'mechmdsm for 
mamming dm budget, fir from, bcfog an exemplar of German 
efficiency, ia:.a most extraordinary! Ihew. This is not a 
Gladstone^ovemM sort of ccHaa^. whld' has. risen foonavdie 
ashes of twenty years ago by meih aaoneu^ ffiadplrae andT'lii^ 
sonal assidnity; it is a great, fumbeimg, rather untidyi 
Robinson sort of machine, which has been driven 
dangetou% (but most successfully) flat out, and whtefa has tun 
into a mam difficulty that most Gennans prefer to take a lot of 
leisure time off, especially in vigUigg foreign holiday resorts. 

A dfficffiitt society 

While the visiting ultra-conservative is still reeling before this 
wholesale slaughter of traditional right wing Prussian virtues, the 
visiting left wing suspieMMi<^iiKnifer'£whP if 9 iQ often an jnarhi<^ 
live Germao-hater) should pay equal tribyte to the absence 
of visible right wing Prussian vices. Affluence has charms that 
have sme^bt^ the former savage breast. It is a hearteningly 
decent society t)uit the West .Gomans have built up, in some 
shaming ways more decent than 4 m,iQfw^* 

The Germans definitely treat idietr old pec^le notably better than 
Britons do; a German pensioner retires, on around 6o per cent, of 
his final imtestrial wagCp and latim for exisMi:^ pensioners are.raised 
every year on a semi-autoaia|dc system (whik in Britain a Labour 
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Twenty^e ]^ari aftqr, Ip45,..tjbe younge^ generation of Germans 
strikes ohe m attmptitel^ easy-g^^^ and embtidnaliy ttUxid, a 
remarkable" cOnMsl*M tij^ty-6he ycits rftcr tgii. the ebuntf^ 
has njilliM wbrlceH, ahd is frahkly titatibg thhin hr 

hcA<^ dutdlBri^ haa treated Itji Wjeis/t Indians; ilrlieil it is added 
that a (iw df^ iliese lo#e%h imloers ^dre i^w bdginttixig td cokne 
from outside Siircpo<*Hmd When It is rememfaered how ftitffiil 
was the impregnatioo ef nadoaalisid and racialism that every Ger¬ 
man over the age of suffered in his early years -that is a point 
to note. 

This last judgment may be too optiinistic ; some thoughtful 
Germans themselves uneasily disagree with it. **lt is not good 
for our country that we have prospered so easily, because it is 
encouraging people to iorget the terribk things thaa wwc done,'* 
volunteered one imaiinidy iifipii^inivq dderly Germoi ii^mlkr (ff 
parliament—^who makes the same bravely unpopular point in,his 
public speeches, but who gets re-elected just the safiic.^^ AfiotjKr 
MP told me that disturbing questions against foreign workers 
are starting to be asked at election meetings, but the two main 
political parties are being good in not exploiting them.*’ But both 
these men—one of whom had to flee the country in the Hitler 
years—agreed that the shrimp-sized neo-Nazi movements were 
less worrying than they had expected them to be. That was cer¬ 
tainly your correspondent’s impression at the one (admittedly ony) 
demonstration he attended of what some people have called a neo- 
Nazi group; it was a grey collection of elderly and middle-aged 
men fighting their inferiority complexes, not at all the storm 
trooper t^^. One sidkd up expecting to be appalled-by them, 
and then^—as the young people passed by, jeering at them—^had to 
stamp down a crazy urge to be sorry for them, Thqv locked HO 
more *nger fo th^ ,-or!u tO(j«y fhin a reiigtous body like the 
E«c!sdve Btetbren, who also have mystical, but no other, grounds 
for believing themselves to have been since birth a chosen master 
race. 

Macbeth in retirement 

Where the. thwarted avenging angel spirit can rouse itself in 
the foreigner, if he wants it to, is on another point. It is 
undoubtedly true that a lot of the people who had it most com- 
foruhk un^r Hitler arc now—after a brief hell-period in 1945-48 
—^haying k most comfortable again. To move from class-ridden 
top business and civil service circles in Britain to similar class- 
ridden cities m Germany is to move from one revealing set of 
compkxcs to axiotbcr; it suddenly dawns on one that while in 
Britain the whok governing machiM is too often playing Hamlet, 
in Germany it has often witi^ its lifetime played at leatt Seyton in 
Macbeth. , A^ to this the faict that for the last seventeen years 
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Beneath the bonnet of the 
Mercedes-Benz 230 beats the unsuspected 
power of six cylinders. 


Th« 230 II ■ p9Winui yM eempiet MwtiilM-BBnx. 
Frem the ouMdl th« body to no bIgQor thah tho 4-cyllnd«r 
|Aoreodo«-B«nz 200. But under the bpndM ttwre'e tho 
•mooth. lively aooeleratlon of ebe cylinders .and 2^ litres, 
itfa an eeonomleal car, too. Figures as good iis 01.4 ni.0.g. 
(itvo been achieved and an automatlo. 230 was OiMsd 
•loond In the mobll economy run this year. 

I . Inalda there’s Mercedes-Benz comfort, based on an 
•MMopondent lUiponBlon system in advance of any other 


IPP*"**"* 


|freducHon ear. The 230 tike all Mercedes-Benz - Is a 
world-leader In safety features, Twin-circuit brakes with 
diees In front end turbo-flnnsd drums at the rear, shock 
abloibing front end rear body sections. In alt, 26 built-in 
•alety features. ^ 

Test the unsuspected power of the 230. And test drive 
the Mercedes-Benz 200 as well. The 200 le the lowest-priced 
model In the Mercedee-Benz range, achieving amazing per¬ 
formance from its 2-litre, 4-cyllnder engine. 

'^■taseaasaiM-aiaNs 
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the CemMn governing ckU) to its utter astonishment, has had a 
government with tho sort of public image it likes—one that makes 
outwardly very conservative noises even if it has actually been 
following quite radical ptdkies, and which has obvioasly 
miraculously worked; while the British governing class js now 
saddled with a govenunent whose outward Imige it doesn’t Idee 
—one that makes some beastly socialist noises even though it 
is actuaUy following drearily conservative policies, but wl^ has 
come to power because die previous avowedly conservative govern¬ 
ment did not seem to work. The result is that the German govern¬ 
ing cbss is now imbued with at least an outward show of some¬ 
what aggravating self-confidence; German success is ail due to 
the, fact dnt we work so bard, tbqr say, hot please don't make 
your appointmenl widi us on Friday any -later Aan two o’clock 
in the afternoon. And die Englisb governing class (espedally in 
the civil service} a all weight down with worry; & trouble 
is that we British fimfdy don’t warn to woik harder and diadpUne 
ourselves to get rkfaer, they say, as they lug home loaded 
briefcases on die 8.35 |»n train to Wimbledon. 

There can be room for metadiysical aigument which of dime 
self-delusions is more annoying to a rrasonipig man. But meta¬ 
physical argument with a German is one of this world’s lesser 
pleasures, and with an Englishman it is often plain embarrassing. 
The main point to stress Is that the Englidi fbm ct self-delusion, 
both about ourselves and about Germany, has become economically 


Terrible Beginnings 

The years from 1945 to 1947 were hell, 
but certain peculiall' new opportunities 
began to flower on the very banks 
of the Styx 

Iq the beginning was chaos; for the beginning has to be the 
ghastly years between 1945 and 1947. Although Hitler’s dis¬ 
appearance into his Gdtteidaininening did not slam the door on 
history for a thousand years, it did for a certain limited number of 
months bring the German economy to a virtually complete stop. 

many of the piles of debris that were Germany’s cities, there was 
no electric power, no water, no telephone communications, no 
mail, no railway transport, no trade beyond the purely local level, 
no effective government. Over the next year, these things limped 
back—^with effective government limping most slowly of all. 

The allied occupation authorities originally carried with them 
from the postwar Potsdam conference an impossibly revengeful 
economic brief, aptly summarised as being to ^ restore ^ German 
economy only to the extent necessary to keep the Gennans alive 
and free of disease (so that the viaors would not catch typhus ?) 
But the very impossibility of this brief meant that it did not matter; 
indeed its pure negativism, based on a rather sludgy attempt at 
unnatural hate, had the advantage that no vested interests arose 
which even wanted to try to make its sillinesses work. No carpet¬ 
baggers rode in with the conquering armies, there were no effeaive 
schemes to exploit the vanquished country in the way that Nazi 
doctrine had once assumed that vanquished countries could be 
exploited. Very soon all the original policies had been turned 
round one hunted and eighty degrees. The allied dismantling 
of German industry for reparations purroses was replaced—indeed 
at one stage was ^ing accompanied—^ extensive allied aid for 
German reconstruction. The non-fraternisation edicts, those mar¬ 
vellously misnamed military orders in X945 to instruct allied 
soldiers that they were too much a Herrenvolk to have sexual 
relations with Gcitman women, gave way within three yean to 
Getmany*s indusioh in the fellowsbip of the superbly generous 
Marshall Plan. Even the demaffd for German deifiilitarba^ was 
to give way within five yean to a request for a measure vt German 


the more misleading and therefore the more dangerous. 

Let this survey therefore return to its muttons. The difference 
between the economic performances of our two countries, to repeat, 
is not due iu any great measure to different national temperaments 
or attitudes to work and efficiency, but mainly to different national 
economic policies. To a large extent—this is another sacrilegious 
swipe at the theory of German efficiency, but it happens to be 
true—Germany has been lucky in readiing those poll^. ** The 
awful truth,” said one very intelligent German civil servant to 
me, ” although we Germans hate to admit it, is that the German 
economy has done what you British are always supposed to do. 
We have muddled through.” He lodted out from his modern 
ofBce across the prosperous Rhine, to the rebuilt acres beyond. 
At that moment, the pattern of this survey was decided. Its object 
will he to describe in historical order how those accklenuUly 
successful German policies have come about; and how, by more 
fully deliberate acts of policy, Britain can and should imitate them. 
Strip away a mass of misleading verbiage about differing national 
temperaments, and there—sometimes complicated, more often 
.simple; usually technical, almost never psychological; occasionally 
polirically contentious, but always worthwhile—Britain*s economic 
managers can find beside the Rhine the glittering prize of the 
philosopher’s stone. Or, at any rate, some very useful slivers off it. 
So, delving back first into two decades of remarkable economic 
history, please read on. 



Berlin*s Victory Alley 194s 


rearmament which at that time the German authorities did not 
want. As early as 1946 Germany was already suffering much less 
from the right wing revanchism of the Potsdam policy than from 
some extremely muddled and amateur efforts at a feeUy left wing 
sort of planning under allied control. 

Potsdam's legacy 

The Potsdam directives themselves had. incorpoEated <me sort 
of left wing planning objective, probably the most absurd in 
history. The allies’ original ” level of industry plan ” stipulated 
that dismantling of Germany’s remaining capital equipment should 
proceed, with the intention of reducing German heavy industry 
to between 50 and 55 per cent of its 1938 capacity; and it was 
apparently seriously supposed that it would stay there. In the 
event the carrying away of dismantled plant, although bitterly 
resented, probably took off only 3 per cent of West Germany’s 
industrial capacity ; this compared with between 20 and 25 per 
cent of its industrial plant, and probably about the same proportion 
of its housing, which bad been destroyed in the war (althongh in 
1945 it was generally thought that destruction had been much 
larger). The important fact therefore stands out that the capability 
for German industrial revival was always there: a level of capitid 
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equipment per head not far below the average of other west 
European countries, a skilled labour force, some highly incentive 
memories. The reason why it was not used-—and why Germany 
paid for its past sins with three years of utter economic hell—lay 
in other aspects of the millcary government’s policies, originally 
entered mto with good-heSrted instead of revengeful intentions. 

Although West Germany’s money supply had been inflated to 
dizzy height by Hitler’s system of war finance, the military govern¬ 
ment solemnly continued with archaic controls of Nazi vintage 
that legally froze prices and wages at their prewar level. And, in 
the belief that high taxes would help to siphon off the resulting 
huge monetary overhang, the control commission promulgated in 
early 1946 wlut the American Professor Henry Wallich has called 
^*in outward appearance probably the fiercest piece of income 
taxation ever inflicted on a western country ; it was supposed 
to impose marginal income tax rates <rf 50 per cent on all incomes 
above about ^250 a year and of 70 per cent on all above about 
^1,100 a year. This would have had impossibly disincentive effects 
on the German economy, but for the fact that the allies* price 
and wage controls meant that money had no meaning anyway. 

For, of course, since everybody knew that the price control 
system could not last, the Reichsmark quickly lost all functions as 
a store of value. The flight into goods was headlong ; everybody 
wanted to buy, nobody to sell. Firms that produced usable goods 
paid their workers in kind; they bought their raw materials or 
components from other firms in kind too ; everybody was stocking 
every material good he could, in an economy that had gone over 
almost entirely to barter. And in the consumer field, listen again 
to Henry Wallich’s description of the German economy in 1946-48: 
Grotesque conditions resulted. Bach day, and particularly at week¬ 
ends, vast hordes of people trekked out to the country to barter food 
firom the farmers. In dilapidated railway carriages from which every-r 
thing pilferable had long disappeared, on the roofs and on the running 
boitfds, hungry people travelled sometimes hundreds of miles at 
snail’s pace to where they hoped to find something to eat. They took 
their wares—personal effects, old clothes, sticks of furniture, what¬ 
ever bombed-out remnants they had—and came back with grain or 
potaictes for a week or two. Many who lacked the strength to provide 
for themselves in some such way succumbed to the hardship. 

And it was at this moment when West Germany was at her 
lowest, hungry, bombed out, utterly unorganised, with weak old 
people and some kids dying in a quite avoidable way which makes 
at least the less revengeful of us feel some penance, that she 
received another fantastic visitation **; by 1948 8i million com¬ 
pletely destitute refugees had streamed into the ruined country, 
expelled from the former aieas of Germany now ruled by Soviet 
satellite countries, or just plain refugees from East German 
communism. 

The opportunities beneath the rubbie 

In these terrible conditions, it required great optimism to 
suppose that new economic opportunities were sprouting below the 
ghastly rubble. And, indeed, optimism about the future was not 
a common characteristic in those days. One of the few long-term 
German economic surveys at the end of 1947, much praised by 
some British and American economists at the time, was solemnly 
prophesying that so long as Germany remained partitioned “ only 
death or the emigration of 20 milUon Germans can effectively 
eas6 the food situation.” Which does not say much for long-term 
ecofioRiic surveys. 

But, in fact, Germany did have at least two opportunities that 
grew out of the hell of that period: two precious crops that took 
root on the very banks of the Styx. Other countries, which want 
to learn from Germany’s experience, should take careful note of 
them. They can best be called the clean slate advantage,” and 
the exchange rate advantage.” 

It is usual' to say diat the main happy inheritance which the 
Germans acquired from 1945-4S psychological; this brings us 

ifoiry Wallkh ’’The Mainsp^bigs of German Revival” (Yak 
Unfveruty Press, 1955). Thik and Professor Nkhoks Bakbkins’s ** Ger¬ 
many under Direct Cmtrols** (Rutgers University Press, 1966), provide 
excellent descriptions* of Germany’s economy in the early postwar years. 



Homecoming, 1945 


back to the familiar German argument that ” in the beginning, you 
see, we were driven by hunger to work hard,” and to the slightly 
more sophisticated argument that during these bitter years the 
German people ” learned to use their elbows ” in business affairs. 
Your correspondent must once again express his doubts about 
these theses. As regards hard work, it seems to be flatly contra¬ 
dicted by the available statistics ; at no time since the currency 
reform has the working week in Germany returned to its prewar 
length. As regards individual initiative, it is extraordinarily diffi¬ 
cult to believe that the grey despair of those days provided the 
best possible psychological basis for the immediate rebirth of 
flowering industrial virtues among a whole people. The real 
explanation of the clean slate advantage is surely much simpler. 

Germany in 1945-48 was the most extreme example of an 
economy that was misutilising its resources in the most completely 
ridiculous directions. It was bound to move to an entirely new 
pattern once a new currency system restored the rule of a market 
economy. At present, in 1966, limping foreign economies, includ¬ 
ing Britain’s, arc misutilising their resources in slightly wrong 
directions. It may seem absurd at first sight that an economy which 
is only slightly distorted should find the correction of this more 
difficult than one which was completely distorted; but the absurdity 
disappears on consideration. ^Xlien an economy is only slightly 
distorted there is greater resistance to making necessary changes 
in it than there was in an economy that had degenerated into 
conditions that were insupportable. 

Some small part Of these ” clean slate ” advantages may be 
called psychological \ it has been politically easier to do certain 
things—such as givixig inoentlve tax concessions to the rich—in a 
country where everybody has been getting wealthier, from an 
initial state of dire distress, than in a country where the absence of 
growth in the pie ooneentrates men’s minds more argunKntatively 
on bow the {de should be distiibuted. But a much bigger part 
of Germany’s clean slate advantage has been institutional. The 
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fact chat the old Germany had been destroyed meant that she 
ms able to huild up her institutions aneW) in a form more suited 
for the modern world. This had especial relevance (a) in the 
government sphere; (b) to her trade unions; (c) in the entre* 
preneuriai field; (d) possibly^—although this is controversial—ia 
the c^tal market There are therefm four main sub-headiaga 
in this group of institutional oiq[K>rtuaiciies seized; wc ^all be 
devodng an article later in this survey to each, and to the lessons 
chat Britain can learn from them. 

The exchange rate edvanteoc 

Secondly, Germany moat definitely gated irom the tet tet 
the pattern of world exchange retet vms set in I949> wtei te 
memory of these ghastly expatiences I 945 -; 4 S StiUilay chwe 
to the surface of men’s mihds-Hmd when eve^body. therefore 
assumed that Gennany was weaker than a few ymrs later she was 
bound to hecMM. The result was thst from te early 19508 on 
Germany had an undervalued exchange rate. She has upvalued 
once since tlnn, by 5 per cent iq 1961, but te telathre difference 
between the comp^tive advantage of, ion the one Germany 
versus Britain or the United States in 1949, and, on the other tend, 
Germany versus Britain or the United tetes in 1966 was always 
bound to be more than 5 per cent; This was bopnd. to.tete^ 
even if in the meanwhile Gertehy. tel .piiinued ratter siUy. 

The Phoenix 
Muddles Through 

How the wrong currency reform 
in 1948 had exactly the right results; 
and how, in Juna 1950, the people 
of West Germany had a historic piece 
of good luck 

The preceding article argued that in June of 1948—when the 
currency reform at last took place—Germany stood ready with a 
considerable amount of unutilised capacity. The capital equip¬ 
ment was there, in greater measure than was generally realised by 
those who had overestimated the degree of irreparable war damage. 
The stocks of goods were there, ready to meet any sudden upsurge 
of demand if the currency reform should give rise to it; they 
were there because up to June of 1948 every firm had been laying 
stocks in under the counter for a long time, recognising that goods 
were a much better store of value than money^ 

Above all, the labour was there, in what threatened to be over¬ 
abundant measure. It is true that the official unemployment figure 
in June, 1948, was only 450,000, or 3.2 per cent of the labour 
force. But disguised unemployment was enormous. For one thing, 
there were nearly a million more people on the farms than in 1938. 
Hordes of hungry city people and refugees had hired themselves 
out to do paltry odd jobs on the farms, because the farms were 
the places nearest to food ; a large proportion of these people would 
plainly come back to the cities seeking urban jobs as soon as a 
real market economy returned. Secondly, in the cities themselves, 
a lot of people were nominally emplo^ on jobs of very low 
productivity ; they were kept on in those jobs by employers because 
they only had to be paid their low legally-pegged wages in money, 
and money at that time didn't matter. Or rather, it didn't matter 
to employers who had to pay it out, because there were so many of 
the worthless old Reichsmarks about. It did matter to those who 
got it, in one respect cmly. In order to buy the desperately low 
official rations whose price and distribution were controlled, one 
had to have (a) a ration book, and (b>ihis bare minimum of money 
provided by the legally controlled wage. So employers kept on 


economic policies and Britain bad pursued rather sensible ones, 
which is the reverse of what has occurred in fact. 

Some economists argue that, if exchange rates are out of line, 
internal costs and prices will move automatically to put them 
again. There is some tendency in that direction, but thel^ is no 
theoretical reason why it should go the whole way, and in practical 
fact during the last seventeen years it hasn't. The extramdliuily 
thing is that the pattern of policies which enabled Gennany to 
ttke great and lasting advantage of this initial opportunity of an 
undervalued exchange rate—the pattern beginning with the cur¬ 
rency reform of 1948—-was in many ways misdiiei^ed. It e^^d up 
at the right objective quite largely by accident, but this keddent 
provided the basis of much that happened thereafter. That is 
why it is worth devoting most of the next article to historical 
analysis of another period that may now seem long ago, the period 
between 1948 and the outbreak of the Korean war. When on^ 
remembers where Germany stood twenty-one years after 191 
and where it now stands twenty-one years after 1945, is the 
economic story that has perhaps had the greatest effect for good on 
the lives of everyone of us in western Europe today. In the often 
misunderstood economic archives of those years, and particularly 
of the 1948 currency reform itself, lies the story-—in its co^- 
queiKcs probably salvatiqnist lor all of us-^ hbw 
phoenix tnuddfed through ; of how the new (jcrmany te-emei^ 
as a" sleek racehorse instead of a pi^wling, hungry wolf. 



people with desperately low levels of productivity, sweeping up 
about the place, as a sort of good-hearted sodal service that cost 
them virtually nothing. But as soon as a cunency reform meant 
that these people had to be paid in real money, it was obvious that 
many of them might be sadted. * 

The workers who were needed on genuine jobs at this time in 
early 1948 were often being paid in kind, as well as getting their 
legally-fixed wage in the largely meanin^ess Reichsmarks. But 
some of these genuine jobs were also likely to disappear when a real 
market economy returned, especially the jobs concerned with mak¬ 
ing goods which a^ that time were used merely as a store of value. 
The absurd price controls, fixing prices at their 1938 level, had 
meant that some of the most profitable goods to make until 
mid-i 94 S bad been goods which had not had an official pegged 
price in 1938: cither because nobody had been making them then, 
or because even the Hitler regime had thought it a bit too bureau- 
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cratic to try to fix their prices by decree. It is difficult to say how 
ntany Germaa workers in'inid-i948 were making those fancy ash 
traysi bn^ 8lbd5^s, tawdry dolls and other baubles that were being 
Pf^ucii4*.fL^‘sold at inflated prices (while everything else was 
pei^i^ ahd iint^tainable) iberely bmuse some purichasets thoimht 
tbat even ^ey !hugb< he aJ]|]^tter store of valde. than mbneyl But 
t|^ .piiDiher.ws sizeable, and. it wai, cl^r that these Jobs^ tbo^ 
^I^r when a market econmy returaed. ( ; 

Add . to Ais the continuing iiiflua into the {^tential hibour force 
of returning prisoners of war, the steady stream of re^jg^s from 
communist teiror, Ae brief crop of Hitler .habiesV^'/borh in the 
1930s, who would soon be reaching working age—and the prospect 
was ahnning. It seemed reasonable to suppose that the army of 
unemployed might leap to a frightening 3 or 4 million, unless 
the system of currency reform was one that gave an immediate 
fillip to domestic demand—^in oAer words, unless it was a fairly 
inflationary 00c. And both the allied authorities and the new 
German gbvetinment gave little sign of recognising this; on the 
contrary, many of Ae things they we;e saying suggested tky 
wem handle. Aeir efforts on to a steeply deflationary tack. 

, ha 'the: the currency reform came in a shape that did 

a hege ittunediate fillip to demand-—alApugh, cynks will suspea, 
najrtly. by mistake. The whole history of Europe would have bedi 
oweient if Germany had relapsed at that time into a sute of mam 
unemployiiient It is therefore fascinating to try to understand 
what happened. The following is an oversimplified, no doubt also 
eyp c d^ly controversial, but—in yqur correspondent’s view-^- 
baiMdB|r aoc;^^ 

Tiff 4|in^Vy rafotni 

Th^ wew .1^ in wbicb the new D-marks—the brand 
new Ourrei^ of June 20, 1948—#eie pumped into the econoniy. 
Ftfat> every stidMdual coidd get 60 D^marka^aimcoKiiiiatdy 
in letnvn for 60 dd Reichsmarks ; he got 40 on the day of rdom, 
airi ^ bb'- everybody could rustle up 6or old 

virtually valueless, this was, in effect, a 
a large one. No Keynesian budget by 
whit^: i(ibbr governments have sometimes tried to 

res^ki^A duciflg a recession has ever reached up to Ais 

lev|l.^;pucfhlg:^^^^^ pUrchOaiQg power per head of popula¬ 
tion an ip Ae space of two months. The goods came 

oui^bf^Acfr tmder Ac counter to meet this new 

^ jAcnt 4e6nite||y uAised. listen again 

- ' 

to Ac neat. On June 
gwiili Sfappwkcd M money resumed its normal 

ftmctlen, bbek^and gity^ mfttfcecs lemted to a minor role. . . . The 
spirit of the eoustry dbiiM overnlaht. The grey, hungry, dmd- 
lookiog figures wandering about the stseets ki their everfasdiig search 
for food came fo life a^ pocketing their 40 OMmbks, Aey went on a 
first spending ipiec. 

AlAcmgb Ac famnediam dktt was to incteaae kpendiog power 
(for henceforth people were paid their wages ' in real money too), 
the disappearance of the old Reichsmarks meant that capital was 
very soiree. Faced wiA a great need to secure enough capital to 
incteaae production, and faced alto with this sudden upsurge of 
demand, entrepreiieurs naturally put up pricea. They could not 
havg acquired Ae capiul to raise produedon sufikkntly by this 
j* means alone; but fortunately, for a time, Ac second part of the 
JD-mafk c^ieration unexpectedly made borrowing raAer easy. 

This aemid part of Ae reform was that people had to register 
their oki bank'deposits and currency holdings of Reichsmarks, and 
convert them mto D-marks over a period—at a rate which was 
originally intended to be 10 Reichsms^ for every i D-maA. This 
slashing even of saving banks dqmsits to one tenth of their former 
nominal value was widely cast ig ated as being very criiel to some 
individoala (whidi it was) and also as being very deflationary 
(which it wasn’t). On Ae contrary, it was so inflationary, at least 
far a time, that Ae rate of.conversiQO eventually had to ^ scaled 
tlMii still further, to only 0.65 IMoarks for every 10 of the old 
Reiwmarks. 
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The reasons why it was infiationary were that (a) the old 
ReiAsmaA dqposits had long ceased to have muA real value as , 
instruments of purchasing power anyway; and (b), peAaps even 
more important, a lot of the new money being created in exchange 
for them was central bank money that went |o swell Ae liquid 
reserves of the commercial banks. As every first year student of 
economics has leained—Aough some people seemed tor forget this 
at the time of Ae Germany currency reform—^a commercial bank¬ 
ing system that geb fin increase in its liquid reserves can auto¬ 
matically erdare new deposits ” to Ae extent of many times that 
increaro in reserves. The German commercial banks proceeded to 
do so strenuously, in a surge of lending to expanAng businesses, 
who were eagerly seeking to cash in 00 the reconstruaion boom. 

The results were spectacular. When the currency reform was 
introduced in June, 1948, Germany’s official index of industrial 
production stood (admittedly probably misleaAngly) at 54 per cent 
of the 1936 level. Five months later it had grown by a fantastic 
50 per cent, but on a rising flood of money consumer prices had 
also risen by 14 per cent in those five months. Not unnaturally, 
Ac centra] bank began to get worried at the inflationary effects of 
its supposedly excessively deflationary reform, and started to clamp 
down monetary restriedons; 

Growth of unemployment 

There can be Aspute how far Ae new restrictions worked. The 
commercial bonks were atfll getting inflows of new liquidity, and 
they went on expanding Aeir lending pretty merrily^ But there 
was now a new factoi; slowing Ae rise in consumption as well. 
Ahhough prices had gone up, wages had not fully followed them. 
Some people have expressed surprise that Ae trode unions did 
not cake more drastic action at that time. But (a) Acre was a 
great feeUng Aat it was a patriotic duty not to ruin Ae new 
currency by setting off a spiral, especially as Ae situation was 
clearly looking more inflationary than people haH expected it to be ; 
(b) alAough workers were worse off Aan just after the currency 
reform, everybody was infimtely better off chan he had been just 
before k; and (c) the trade umons, like everybody else, had lost 
Aeir capital reserves, and bad no funds to pay strike money. The 
banks were not being very eager in lending to them. 

In consequence this Aiwing of the rate of increase in con¬ 
sumer demand, unemploymem in Ae winter of 1948-49 began to 
grow. It hid itarced A rise soon after the currency reform, but 
not by nearly as much es Ae factors discussed at the beginning of 
All anlde would have ted one to expset. Now Aose factors began 
totake effect. Unemployment lud stood at 450,000 in June, 1948, 
Ac month of currency reform. It rose to over 1,500,000 by June, 
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end continuous modernization based on research and experjence, 
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for shipbuilding, plant construction and for general fabricatiori and 
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1949; and at the banning of 1950 went over the 2 million level. 
Maiqr people, including foreign economists, urged the new German 
govenunent to take re>expansionary measures. But look what was 
happening. In effect, Germany was getting the best economic 
(though not social) features of policies beloved by expansionists and 
by anti-overstrain economiits at the same time: 

(i) Although ^ unemploymait ratio ^rose from 3.2 per cent 
at the thne of currency lefenn to 12.2 per cent twenty-two months 
lateir^ industrial production had risen continually, by a massive 83 
per oei^ m the same period. Indeed, although recorded unemploy- 
mne rose by over ti million in ibis time, total employment fell 
by only 200,000. With an expanding economy more people were 
coming forward looking for work, and the unemployment was 
increasing in the most suitable, because most unproductive, places. 
This waSk therefore, entirely different from the sort of unemploy¬ 
ment that arises from stop-go policies, when it is precisely the most 
valuable potential growth industries which are forced to stop 
growing and when all firms have to puli in their horns on their 
fixed investment. Throughout this period fixed investment in 
Germany went roaring ahead. 

(2} liie growth of unemployment meant that Germany had a 
reserve of idle capacity, which by early 1950 it was clearly prefer¬ 
able to take up. As her balance of payments was still shaky, 
however, the most desirable thing would be if she could take it up 
by an export boom. What she wanted at that time was a large 
upsurge in world trade, and especially in world demand for 
cngiiieeriDg and other capital equipment. This would be especially 
useful because most other industrial countries had no such reserve 
of capacity to meet any sudden new demand if it came. 

(3) At just the right moment, the miracle happened. In June, 
1950, the Korean war boom burst across the trading world. 


and 1964. Each of them came in years when you British were in 
large balance of payments deficit. In fact, each of them—I do not 
wish to sound rude, but it is so—were years in or just after you 
British had a parliamentary general election. 

The chart below, showing how Germany has maintained a 
fantastically durable rate of growth in money g.n.p. of over 7 per 
cent a year but also swung up to particular peak rates of growth 
in 1951, 1955* i960, 1964—l^ars out this argument. Of course, 
the booms ^ve never again zoomed up to the dizzy growth rate 
of 1951, when Germany had idle capacity to take up. But they 
have been big booms nevertheless. Even in recent years, when 
Germany has had a much lower unemployment rate than Britain, 
and therefore in terms of right wing views ought to have been a 

eMMANYB GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT at ujireot uncps 
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grossly overstrained economy, this pattern has been« repeated. 
Exports remain a very profitable activity for German industry 
even in these conditions of so-called overfull employment; and 


Export-IfKl booms 

We have reached the key point in our story. Indeed, some 
intelligent Germans, especially among CSiancellor Erhard's political 
opponents, say that it is the whole story. With the huge rise in 
world demand for machinery, Germany went in 1951 into a massive 
boom which has set the pattern of her economic success ever since. 
It was an export-oriented boom. The huge internal investment in 
that year, ^ great concentration of effort on capital goods 
industries, were directed towards meeting those suddenly enor- 
flsously profitable sales in world markets. And the industrial 
•tnietufe she established then has been the main explanation of her 
condnuing ec<Hioinic expansion ever since. 

In diose early year! of Korea and after, she encouraged her 
exports by various subsidy devices that were, strictly speaking, 
internationally illegal. (Britain, which regards it as impossible to 
aid her exports by medic^ that would be in breach of faith, should 
taka noie it dii8.> But Geni^uiy soon discovered ibMt she no longer 
neaiU dim It soon becMoc. apparent that 

dx inttem of ea^fgiiifs rates set in I949» when Germa^ was still 
liailiH-eveii aithoi^^ the D-mark in diat year was not fully 
dmljabd widi sterling compared with the exchange rate intended in 
194! when Germany was even weaker—^made exporting a profitable 
for German manufacturers» and this remained true even 
rincr:ipe upvalued the mark in 1962. 

to the xtmarks of a highly intelligent Social Democrat to 
this summer, which hit a great many nails on 

Xi Ir 'ii# good' sou searching for exphunationt of Germany's growth 

Germany has not had an economic 
pcibgl sitr iMUf OiHd ihe great advantage, lor expanskmist purposes, 
of an undervalued currency. This has meant that she has always been 
able to go ahead without having periodically to check her growth 
fdr balance cf payments reasons, as yep cm Britain have Ipd to do. 
It hat also meant that whenever world tradO coadltlam gO 
weU in Germany’s favour-oflMii, to bd bli^ whto 3 ^ Btmihf wbo 
m our most natund competitors, go into a large balance of payments 
jMcit—then Gcfnu#y pim. A 

booms m the last fiAfStt ypp^ M^can^ ^ chart 

ifflw them worn export-fedfinodk 1931, 1995; 1999^ 


whenever the opportunity 10 increase exports occurs, Gorman pro¬ 
duction soars up to meet it. 

'The lesson for Britain is nor a simple one. The trick, to repeat, 
is not just to create idle capacity by policies of stop-go ; by them¬ 
selves those do no good. The trick is to create idle capacity for 
a short time, and then to see that special measures are taken 
to boost export demand—so that capacity and investment surge 
into meeting the new opportunities in that exporting sector. 
During the initial stages oS even this sort of boom, a country 
may very well run into balance of payments difficulties ; Ger¬ 
many did in I950'5i, as her manufacturers stocked up with raw 
materials to make into the exports that they later sent out in full 
flood. But even if you have no currency reserves, as Germany 
did not in 1950-51, it is right to ride over this period without 
grievous measures to restrict internal demand, and to rely tem¬ 
porarily on methods of export subvention and (preferably more 
temporarily still) import restriction. The vital thing is to get your 
boom, and especially your whole capital investment programme, 
led on by your expon industries ; because by definition export 
industries—i.e. the industries in which a country has the greatest 
international competitive advantage—are precisely the right 
industries for a modem industrial country to encourage and be 
led on by. Once you have got into that pattern, it does not 
matter greatly if the export-led surge itself thereafter pushes the 
economy into very full employment rates which right wing 
economists would wrongly call a sure sign of strain. We will 
discuss in the final article of this survey the sorts of policy that 
Britain might profitably pursue in order to try to reach this happy 
consummation. 

But, meanwhile, it should be said, your correspondent does not 
accept the thesis of some German expansionists that this has been 
the wlmk explanation of Germany's success. We will argue in 
aa ic^e ttir|;j|ng on pafe.xxiv that other policies of the German 
govbmiiieiit me contribui^d as well We will also argue that there 
have been some ranaifoble institutional factors behind Germany's 
stofy, Tt mib Q#tiiese iifodcatidh^ trade upioo 

wbA hdxHir Matmha'itrodtii)^^ next article tarns. 
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Twentieth Century 
Trade Unions 

Do let us be clear how enormous an 
advantage Germany secures from 
its system of labour relations 
and training 



suppose you arc going to write a panegyric about our over- .; 
conservative trade unions which never strike,” said the left wing 
German rather crossly. I suppose, in a way, I am. The German 
trade union structure was built up from scratch after Hitler's 
war; it is therefore incomparably better suited to the modem age 
than is Britain's nineteenth century left-over mess. But do let us 
be clear what the nature of Germany's labour miracle is. It is not 
that the unions rarely strike (although they only very rarely do). ' 

It is that the country is able to run along at 0.4 per cent unemploy¬ 
ment, and expect to go on doing so, while still apparently being able 
to meet even rush export orders in a boom without perceptible 
lengthening of delivery dates. It is that although German firms ^ 0/ apprentices at Krupp*s 

in these conditions naturally complain of a shortage of skilled 
labour fust as British firms do, they sdll seem able (when the 
demand is present) to incfcase annual productivity at sudden 
and remarkable rates—rates which in Biittin arould be said to be 
impossible because of the skilled labour botdeneck.” 

There are two reasons for this. One is that German films can 
use their skilled labqpr much more cflSciently and flexibly ^ if' 
demand for their products rises above thdr present level of 
capacity, then they automatically introduce new labour-saving 
machineiy, and can re-allot thdr existing skilled labour to difierent 
jobs within the firm almost without union question. 



Training for skillo 

This is directly due to the fact that the new German trade union 
structure has been established with only 16 unions, each of which 
is responsible for a settled group of industries. The coosequcooe 
is that everybody on the shop fi^r employed by a firm belongs to 
the same union (when a firm's products cover several industries, the 
central trade union body decides which unioA it should be) ; and 
there are absolutely no demarcation lines bet ween constituent crafts 
in the same firm. There is a danger that Britain may tUnk that 
it can reach an approximation of this German system merely by 
productivity agreements: schemes under which the unions, in 
return for large increases in pay, agree simply that existing 
demarcation rules be broken down. So long as Britain has to 
compete with Germany in world markets, solutions merely by way 
of these watered down sorts of “ productivity agreements ” are a 
delusion. The important thing for an expanding economy is 
not just that existing demarcation rules be removed; it is that 
there should never in future be any question of there being any 
demarcation restrictions at all. 

When a firm finds that demand exceeds capacity it must feel 
automatically free to introduce new machines, without the disincen¬ 
tive thought that ‘'Oh, God, there will now have to be long 
grinding arguments with the unions about how the new machines 
arc manned.” It is true that in Germany the details of major 
re-Gllotments of work schedules consequent upon the introduction 
of new machines are likely to be discussed—^probably after the 
machines have been installed—^within the factory’s own joint works 
council .; but we will be discussing later in this article what the 
atmos{flicrc in these joint works councils is. 

A second reason why German industry, despite Germany’s 
much lower unemployment rate, is not so held up by a shorty 
of skilled labour |s that mudi more new skjilled labour is beiqg / 
produced. At any one dme some li million young Germans are 



Adult wofkars at Krupp*s 

taking apprenticeship schemes of some sg^jl' I^m them some 
400,000 emeige as qualified every year. absolute Itgmes 

are admittedly misleading, because well oi^^lialf the apprentice¬ 
ships are in &lds where we simply do noc'^iiive training schemes 
in Britain (Germany has apprentice clerks, waiters, salesmen and 
so on*). But even in the industrial field Germany has an incom¬ 
parably faster rate of onttorn of new skilled worfers than firicain 
has, from about the same sixed. population. Why ? 

A very big difference jirith Britain is that nearly all firms in 
Germany want m get and train apprentices. The reason si diat 

*Qne eonscquMim of this much wider spread Of apprentice schanisil Is 
that many n^'Qemtn than British workers. asp^WT in the Sdtvka 
trades, have a etiftsinan's pride in their wokk andvjfive better sefvke 
as a result: n Waitress is not a skivvy, but has t critic who hit 

jtaad dWMbjMl irgues ttroi^i and perhapajpfi^ that thb vidMat' 
BW Am artkw mat there is difference beWmM 

atdtudasmWetk. But mvWdbsfi'that th H is ficiil'diie' 
temp^rame^rTdue to wiLg 
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Air, man's most precious element, provides today's most adaptable 
and economical source of power. And the benefits of Atlas Copco com¬ 
pressed air technology are seen in every industry:—in light engineering; 
the car and aviation industries; shipbuilding; in construction; in mining. 
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wages paid to apprentices are much lower than in Britain ; indeed ness of some British shop stewards^ the Germans’ argument that 
they are called an educational allowance, not a wage. This may they have ** some knaves just as bad ” does not ring convincing, 
arouse the worst suspicions of Labour party stalwarts in Britain, The answer probably lies quite largely in the more formal nicure 
There is an element of exploitation of cheap young labour in the of elections for workers* representatives on the Betriebsrat. Ottm, 
German system, which helps to make it work. But the youngsters of course, the list recommended by the trade union will be etoed 
and their parents regard this as an educational period in their unopposed. Sometimes, workers will stand as independents who 

lives; and there are safeguards to see that it is. At the end of his are not necessarily militants, but who just think that the old guard 

apprenticeship the youth or girl has to take an exam. If he fails have grown too stuffy. Sometimes, a familiar sort of agitator will 
it, he can—and sometimes does—sue the employer if it is the emerge ; and the employers* association always counsels its members 
employer’s inadequate training that has been at fault. One direct for heaven’s sake not to indicate its preference for one candidate 
consequence of this system is that the trade unions have no over another, because that is the surest way of getting the 
incentive to insist on ridiculously long five year apprentice periods angry agitator elected. But the nature of the election pro¬ 
as in Britain. Indeed the incentive is rather the other way, ^cause cedure—high turnout, secret ballot, with democratic provisions 
the sooner their members can graduate from getting an educational for argument and counter-argument—helps to prevent the situation 
allowance to getting a proper wage the better. which everybody knows sometimes emerges in Britain: namely a 

When a youth has passed his exam, he gets his certificate of troublemaker becoming shop steward through other people's 

proficiency or Facharbeiterbrief. But one does not have to be apathy, and then quelling any murmurs of counter-revolution 

a trained Facharbeiter to fill a particular job. Once again the against himself by a reign of petty terror. There is a steady free- 
trade unions may be only too pleased if their workers who have dom of speech against as well as for trade union policies in German 
failed Facharbeiter exams, or not taken them, can gain Facharbeiter factories; in Britain it is useless to pretend that this always exists, 
jobs ; this indeed has been happening increasingly, as the less To the introduction of new maditoery the joint works councils 
skilled jobs have gone to the 1.3 million foreigners who have seem almost tnvariaUy to proffer a fully progressive approach, 
flowed into the country. But the point is that with a Facharbeiter- A firm chat is introducing new machinery ^1 not often sack 
brief you will be more in demand. As techniques of production workers under our system,” explains one German industrialist, 
change, various jobs require smaller degrees of skill; and the It is the firms that fall behind, and that cannot afford to introduce 
tfiin^ achedulct for these jobs are changed. When particular new machines, which are more likely to do that.” And the fact 
jobs are ” de-skilled,” this does not always cause great trade union that fewer German workers are paid at piece work rates helps to 
resentment. To ask why not is to begin to understand the difference smooth the process along. In Britain the central officials of the 
between the German and the British system. Cause great resent- unions, who are often brought into these discussions on manning, 
men^ why should it ? It does not affect those who have already feel they have to pay regard to the fact that employees ii> weaker 
got their Facharbeiterbrief, but only future training schedules. It firms may be hit by the progressive automation of more efficient 
is rather like askiog Mr George Woodcock wh^hcr enormous concerns in their industry ; in Germany, the works councils, oon- 
resentment is likely to be caused in trade union circles by some fined to a single place of work, do not. 
changes in the details of the papers to be taken by schoolchildren 

in this year’s O level exams. Rich, big Unions 

After taking his Facharbeiter exam, a German worker may go distance above all this—concerned mainly with big, 

on to take a siinilar exam, at the minimum age of 24, to reach central, annual agreements over wage rates and hours—sit tte 
foreman status. This docs not mean that, as soon as he has passed national officers of the trade unions. It is a bit odd that they are 
this, he will become a foreman ; but it docs mean that he has a regarded by the outside world as extremely conservative men. 
chance of being considered for a foreman’s job if one becomes the German trade union movement was established after the 

available. war, those called to lead it were in quite a few cases rather dreamy 

. marxists, convinced (with some reason) that it was the wicked 

Joint works councils employing class that had allowed Hitler to rise to power, determined 

This examination system, and the touch of slightly bookish to clip the employers’ demon claws for ever, 

middle class professJonalism which it imparts into German labour The most important thing about the central ofltees of Germaa 
relations, probably has an effect on the next major difference in trade unions, however, is that, because they built themselves up 
the labour scene: although German workers clearly have a con- after the war, they operate a modern contributions system; and, 
siderable influence on working conditions at their place of work, on the basis of these contributions (sometimes 5s. per member 
they do not exercise this influence directly through their unions, per week) they have grown rich. The movement bulges with pro- 
The instrument which they use for this purpose is the joint woika fessional economists ; the trifde unkms even run a rapidly expand- 
Gouncil, or Betriebsrat. While agreements ^ing wages and hours ing ^mmefcial bank, whidb js beoenning quite a major factor 
are bargained by the trade unions at national level, the Betriebsnt on the whole German business scene. Although these trade union 
has powers by law to insist on (e.g.) proper outside appeals pro- economists are naturally generally left-of-centre, it is impossible 
cedures if some worker is sacked for alleged misconduct; it is fw trained men to lend themselves to quite the flights of ignorant 
plain that, by custom, most of them also now have emmderabk langinatkm on which some British trade unions soar to their 
influence in preventing or at least impeding sackings for any reason most tkmgerous activities. Ifo be in Germany at the time of this 
WhgtpMr-^ that most tempora^ atowdowos in pfoductioO ve sufflmer’s Britiifli seamen's stitte, when some semnen’s spokmnien 
unebdtowically met by woik-sharing tadier tfom redundancies. were tjuoting large profit figures for shipping oompanm which 
Although the system therefore leads to some inefl^dencies^ it the reference books .tfbowed to be nonsense, was to realise that 
also has one obvMf s advantage. Disputes which in Britain might even budeaten* dockside speeches are read iittimd as evidence of me 
lead to a Aopgmuipid a ** everybody out ” lead in Gffnmmy aad degeneration of Britons* immt^tion for veracity. ” Fantastic I 
to representations (usually successful) at the next snecdiig qf the can disagree with nnmy^oqr German unioiis’ ideas. But at 
Betriebamt WhriK h nm more tronile at itoe toast they do not tdl foctual ^, 

nMcdbiH ** Ach, we havi There is a caae for soito left as well as right wtogem, 

l^tutioniilised our ngethod m surrender. While your Briddi disagteemg with some of ,tito O mw i n trade unioiia' fciea^ wwgo 
■nhufars immfidar gfitf I'^mial canm them om some 5 to 10 ftor miit less 

Bfllmii. Weliave toinwd diatjto.nMon4^^^^ BritofaL . ffoip.cari m 

iBlBto bep the woihers tiappyi or^htdtely move away to, ympr ..ip emms^. 

Psd.” Buttosomebddy whohasseentbedmpI€dtlfood^mi^^ -dga^a.-vtoiir.^lipi^ Bfca Itoi 
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enabled Germany to devote nearly ro per cent more of g.n.p. to 
fixed investment than Britain has done ; and that this fixed invest¬ 
ment has helped to push up German wages by much more than 
securing a larger shiu'e of a more slowly-rising g.n.p. could do. 
But that is not always an argument that one would expect to be 
applauded in trade union councils nem. con. 

The more effective explanation of German trade unions* 
apparent ** moderation '* in wage demands is that, after all, they 
have seen hourly earnings in manufacturing in Germany rise by 
over 130 per cent in the decade following 1955 (compared with 
some 80 per cent in Britain in that period). The reason why this 
has not been gravely inflationary is that, in the same period, Ger¬ 
many's output per man hour in industry has ri.sen by some 70 per 
cent, Britain’s by some 35 per cent. 

It does seem that German unions have sometimes been surprised 
by the extent of the increase in production in Germany ; it is 


not so much that they have shown a “ wise moderation *’ in'demand¬ 
ing only a due share of the pie, as that they have not realised in 
advance how large the pie was going to be. There is also the 
point that when wage settlements have been reached and con¬ 
tracted for a certain period—usually nowadays for a year to fifteen 
months—^they become binding legal contracts. Trade unionists 
who try to take unconstitutional action to change a contract before 
its term can be sued for breach of contract, and sometimes have 
been. This also helps to explain why unofficial strikes at factory 
level are practically non-existent. 

This article has not discussed the effect of the presence of trade 
union representatives on the so-called ‘‘ supervisory board ’* (the 
Aufsichtsrat) of public companies. The reason is that, in your 
correspondent’s view, the effect of this on industrial relations is 
nil—although the Aufsichtsrat may play a role in another facet 
of the German economy, to which a later article will turn. 


The Business Classes 

Who are the entrepreneurs of the new 
Germany 7. What are their strengths— 
and weaknesses 7 

It is difficult to track down the spark of enterprise that has set 
the German miracle alight. But one argument runs: 

In BriTain^ the best brains from Oxford and Cambridge have always 
become dons or administrative class civil servants. In Germany, the 
civil servants have al)(^ays been lawyers ; and before the war the best 
brains from the best families went into the army general staff, or at 
least brought themselves up with whai might be called the general 
staff mentality. Since 1945 the general staff hasn’t been quite 
respectable, and these people have swarmed into the top ranks of 
German business instead. 

There is something in this, and—up to a point—something also 
in a brutally commercial argument that goes with it: that while 
dons and civil servants live in an atmosphere of debate, which is 
a world fit for lawyers, business people with a general staff 
mentality are used to getting things done. 

But only up to a point. The German general staff mentality 
is extremely good at super-efficient feats of organisation to get a 
particular job done on time, particularly in emergencies. Pile a 
big order on to a German factory which already seems to be 
running at full blast, and men will be changed round in their tasks 
so that the job is completed by its due delivery date, with the 
factory apparently running at even fuller blast. In going after the 
big export orders, too, the organisation is superb. The lar^ firms 
(although they are not always helped in this by the German diplo¬ 
matic service as assiduously as British firms are by our own com¬ 
mercial counsellors abroad) keep a list of the big foreign public 
construction programmes, dams, etc., which are at all likely to get 
past the g^eam-in-the-eye stage to the orders stage any time in the 
next ten years. 

They back these with meticulous files on all possible projects, 
even in Commonwealth countries, which one can bet that their 
British counterparts have never heard of ; and these files are moved 
from the “ ready ** to the “ steady ” to the “ go ” pigeonholes as 
appropriate. When they reach the “ go ” stage, the firm’s salesmen 
will march out to their set objective in a prepared team, with a 
strategy prepared some time in advance, with military precision. 
There are young executives in big German concerns todlay whose 
main chance will come if some particular public construction scheme 
in Latin America does reach fruition in 1970, because that is one 
of the most promising of the advance files whi^ they have in their 
charge. 

Thm may be.’afioiiie.f teamn fair die export-oriemxdon'tf die 
new German busioess dass. Listen m one at diem; 

xJz 


Germany today cannot exercise influence on the world by military 
means ; that has been tried and given up. She also has no political 
power, not even through the European community, De Gaulle can 
get away with murder in the European community because the other 
four know that, if Prance walked out, we Germans would run the show ; 
and at bottom all the peoples even of our closest allies still hate the 
Germans. Indeed, we have one desperately exposed chess piece in 
world politics: it is West Berlin. We cannot afford to lose the respect 
of even the lousiest small power in the world, because that could mean 
one more vote lost at the United Nations on this issue which main- 
lains the liberty of our most exposed fellow countrymen. In all this, 
we have only one weapon of influence: we have become the second 
greatest trading—well, exporting—pow'er in the world. That is what 
exports mean to us. That is why I always feel the spirit rise more within 
me when we win an export order than when we merely win an order 
at home. 

It may not be an attractive argument, but no doubt we all have our 
funny little ways of persuading ourselves that exports can be fun. 
Some ways may just be more effective than others. 

Defects of the system 

However, the general staff approach has some disadvantages. 
Except when they have specific jobs before them, armies do not 
usually use their capital or manpower with maximum efficiency. 
Strangely, some of the same criticisms can be made against the 
new Germany. It looks as if some at least of its capital investment 
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has not been planned on the most efficient principles of discounted 
cash flow; Geiman business training has not been scientific in 
that sense. And in Germany, as in Japan, it is surprisi^ how 
many people in offices and public buildings and even factories look 
to t&r casual observer as if they are employed to stand around 
doing what are really non-jobs—any rate in this relative non-bodm 
year of 1966. It may, of course, be precisely because Germany 
does not always use its labour at full efliciency all the time that 
it can (a) run an economy with only 04 per cent unemployment; 
and yet (b) increase productivity sharply when demand suddenly 
steps up. 

Another disadvantage of the general staff approach is the class 
system that seems inseparable from it. Note that the opening 
quotation in this article talked of the best brains from the best 
families *' swarming into the higher ranks of German business 
after the war. Germany is an extraordinary country where every¬ 
body has been reduced to rags twice in a generation ; and yet, 
when the countiy has revived, it is the old rich who have grown 
rich again. Of course, there are exceptions, especially for instance 
in banking. That is why German bankers often say that in this 
country a young man of real ability can rise, whoosh, right to the 
top.^’ But others who have studied the statistics, although also 
emphasising chat men can reach (be top of German business at 
a very early age, do not deny that they usually tend to be men 
from a fairly comfortable social background. A German worker 
still finds it more difficult even than a British worker to rise 
above Pacharbeiter or foreman status to the managerial level. Nor¬ 
mally, one would have expected two disadvantages to spring from 
that. 

One Is that an invidious class system usually tends to make 
man-management more difficult in a modern industrial democracy. 
And Germany does in fact show some incipient strains here, both 
at the over-obsequious junior executive level, and at the naturally 
more bolshie worker level. When a top man called in an expert 
to give some statistical facts at an interview with your correspon¬ 
dent, the expert too often hastened to express agreement with 


the top man even when he obviously didn't feel it. ** Zu Befehl^ 
Herr Direktor," said one surtax-payer to a slightly larger surtax- 
payer in one of the offices your correspondent visited, and one was 
left wondering how this atmosphere can possibly lead to a sufficient 
cross-fertilisation of ideas. But down on the factory floor, to repeat, 
all the evidence suggests that Hans is rightly more ready to assert 
his self-rcspcct against his master. The German managing director 
seems CO spend his time being grossly over-flattered by his deputy 
managing director, but then being quite rudely treated by his 
chauffeur. As one impressive business executive put it: 

Do not underestimate the extent to which the joint works councils have 
given the workers control over many of the things that they really 
worry about. It is partly a throwback to the workers’ control ideas 
here in the 1920s, and is strengthened by the fact that they probably 
tell each other that some of us bosses are a lot of old Nazis. But, 
although tough about woiking conditions, they do not seek to impede 
production. Indeed—although tliis shows very sliarp signs of changing 
nmv—an extraordinary number of them have hitherto veffed COU 
instead of socialist, because they have decided that we old Nazis 
(although 1, personally, wasn’t) are better at making them a lot of money. 

So the next question must be: why is this resurrected business 
class good at msUfig the workers money? One wmild have 
expected, from English experience, that this class system in the 
structure of German industry, heavily dependent on private firms 
which seem to be so largely owned by a lot of rich old widows living 
in Rhineland beauty spots, would have led to more insttnees d 
some hopeless old fuddy-duddies remaining in charge. But, instead, 
both the record and the impression given are distinctly dynamic. 
The owning families seem almost unerringly to have got, or else 
to have had laid on their plate, a series of hired managements 
of go-getting force. What is the system cf efficiency audit that 
has caused this to happen ? 

One theory that your correspondent found attractive—at any 
rate at the start of his journey—was a view cogently supported 
by Andrew Shonfield in his recent book (“ Modern Capitalism ” 
OUP, 19155): that the efficiency audit in Germany has been 
provided by the banks. To this argument the next article turns. 


Role of the Banks 

Do Uie German banks act as efficiency 
auditors 7 

A British economic journalist, when at home, has become used 
to being told by foreigners that your London capital market is 
the best in the world ”; all sorts of students from all sorts of 
countries come to talk to him because they are writing eager theses 
on how to set up a similar mechanism in their own lands. 
Unfortunately that same journalist, when abroad, also becomes 
used to finding that many foreign bankers speak to him in a more 
dynamic idiom than many British bankers do. An earlier article 
in this survey has indicated that it vmuld be much better for 
the country if British trade unions, which also once led the world, 
were completely recast on the present German model. There is 
a temptation for a radical, who is not afhdd of being heretical, 
to suppbse that a similar wholesale recasting might be a useful 
redpe for the City of London. One expects that temptation 
to looih especially large when one sets out to visit Germany; for 
the Gemitn henking system—-largely in the hands of the big 
three of DeutiNdie Amk, Oresdner Bank and Commerzbank—has 
long had a high reputatt^ within a set-up different from our own. 

German basks-Hfod Germany's whole financial estaUisb* 

ment-^^^araa iM in. wMi Geqi^;/jpdoat^ 

At t|ie Mm ^ best men 

‘ and 

late-developiiy industries Of Pnj^;,98pg|it op yrith fte 




nil tUetrU 3 eortboard of Imitt Moek nurkut pfkm m th§ street 
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more advanced industries Of older powers in the world. From 
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Investment Blues 

Unemptovment U up in Britain 
(close to Mr Wilson’s a per cetitX 
and investment plans are down, 
down, down, page 391. 


Come In VAT 

A strong case exists for bringing 
in a value-added tax, and for 
killing one of Dr Kaldor’s 
present brain children at the 
same time, page 393. 


Why Britain should now try 
again to get into Europe, and 
While LBJ's azvay ; King on the fence ; I hovv it ought to go about it. page 
Harassed Wolf son ; Pact pc Republican; Bank 
w a fix; Kennedy Crunch ; University I ’ ‘ ‘ 
challenges—t ,* Neiv York's finest. 


369 American Survey 

Vietnam's civilian front 

While LBJ's away; King on the fence; 


37 JS Siorland first 

Swinging Toryism ?: The old Adams?; .Are 
Strikes useful?; The Highlands. 


80 The Ekiquent Conventionalist 



387 Tlie New Cars 


BuaineM 

391 

1 

Investment Blues ^ 


393 

Cietiing Value for VAT 


394 

Lebanese Lesson^ ^ 


396 

International ^ 

Afomte Power: Bargain . . Germany: * 

Sterling area; Malaysian banking: Ghesu^s 
debts; CopperCattada; World Met chant 1 
Fleets : Steel community. 


407 

Britain 

Same menu from the Bank : Property market ; 
Gold market; Gantry cranes; Cotton; Cam* 
paigns ; Science; Productivity again, , 


413 

Investment 

London markets; Wall Street; Unit trusts; 
Borax (Holdings); Italian bonds; Carreras; 
Glassmakers; German market; Hampton 
Areas, 

Stock Priest 
and Yields 

425 




Who Saves Nigeria ? 


Johmm m Tour 


. ..^ ' How to speed up the vital job 

If Britain has to send in troops, of making Vietnam’s villagers 


The Economist by Subscription 
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it must be very strict about what 
they are moam to do, page 347. 


secure and content is the top 
priority at Manila, page 369. 
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Lcficrs 


Mr Wilson^s PoHcy 

^ Soir^You may be ia uyii^ (Ocu)ber 
8th) that Harold Wilson is winning support 
' in the ** centre ” (whatever that i^ by being 

the strength of hit efforts at Brighmiis that 
! he has espoused the cause of ‘‘tduliige.*’ 

' Seventeen mentions of tfaw word Conservative 
and the usmsiI Muster about fmlalism 
scarcely and up to a strategy fpr Br^ain. 

On the d^Jor radicsil., Issues fog. Which 
The Bcon<^fhis( has cam^Signed, thm is still 
^ 4iin^ o{,p«da|f^ pqlicyv .Q^ the conunon 
market the Prime Minister still hides hi$ 
cabinet’s divisions behind the hope that we 
shall not be asked iff. On regionalism and 
the reform of our antique local government 
machinery the hope eff systematic reform^ 
which grew with Mr Crossman’s growing 
understanding of the problem, is dimmed ns. 
he is relegated from the Ministry of Housing 
to the job of keeping the Labour party in 
order,- On Ihe cctmomy after the freeze the 
Government is waiting for a policy to turn 
up. That might not be so bad, but for the 
fact that with George Brown*s departure from 
the Department of Economic Affairs, the in¬ 
fluence of this one source of radical ideas 
in Whitehall is on the wane. 

Most signifleant, perhaps, there are signs 
that Harold Wilson’s acrobatics have brought 
about a debilitation of the Labour party’s 
moral fibre and stature comparable to the 
effects of Suez on the Tories. The short¬ 
term effects of this may be confused, the long¬ 
term effects profound. 

At the Liberal party conference this year 
some ’’whacky” things were said, as at a|l 
party conferences. But at least fresh ideas 
were aired, and one had the feeling, on 
Rhodesia for instance, that principles still 
have some place in Bridsh politics.—Yours 
faithfully, Christopher Lavton 

London, SW13 



a few comments on 
Gibraltar ” (October 

about GibiMtar, . 
Nations, did not,' 


Gibraliar 

Sir—M ay I 
your article'^ 

* 5 th). 

The 
at the 
begin in 

Madrid iMil ”^aim” legal justifidor<; 
tion to takjjtte pea^ it considers 
sary at,li^%M(j^;k is perfectly cot 

' AlWdoeiliiiot «‘ciaim that it had nei# 
heati of Sir Edward Grey’s jnessagm of 
1909.” These mehages did not constitute in 

- 7 a claim to sovereignty, but merely 

_^_,to teirritoiy..” The Spanish ^ 

iramment replied ^th the express declara¬ 
tion that ”th^ Sffea not exist ... any 
Britisli territo^ ^«r than that ceded by 


gorically Spanish soverd^y whole 

of the ’’neutral grouqj^”,I mq) 
occupation of part of the.i$ittotit 
was ’’totally illegal.”; /' :^ s . 

This is not a quoMkw.'oC 
legalisms.” but of BriiWb wpcioachitsm Off 
Spanish territory. ^V'' '' X ' 

It woi^ do no harm to •adiyc (ftot this 
was one'more Vase of an Imperhd power 
throwing its weight around a litue bit t^yond 
its frontiers.—Yours faithfully, 

London^ SWi . . J.. Mayans 

Spanish EmlMssy 

' . 

Sir— t Wig R Hittg surprised at your report 
from the Coniliiitydtive conference at Black¬ 
pool (Octobdr* sjjth) which seems to imply 
that the partyposition on Rhodesia had not 
altered in any maior respect 
' Lofd SalhiNifrs amendment, which asked 
for a declaration against mandatory sanctions, 
was not called on the ground that it was 
covered by the platform’s resolution which 
committed the party to oppose any handing 
over of the dispute to the United Nations. 
This WAS perfectly accepublc to the so-called 
’’right wing,” particularly when Mr Maud- 
lihg In his winding up condemned mandatory 
aiiictions in the strongest possible terms. 

On the following day Mr Heath specifically 
mentioned Rhodesia as one of the matters 
involving fundamental differences between 
the Government and the Opposition. Thus 
the bi-partisan policy over Rhodesia has come 
to an end. 

Though I appreciate that this is not in 
accordance with The Economist's desires I 
think it is only fair to recognise that the Con¬ 
servative Party are now, after a year’s inde¬ 
cision, united on the policy which has always 
been propounded by those who foresaw the 
dama^g consequences the campaign of sanc¬ 
tions would have on Britain.—Yours 
faithfully, Patrick Wall 

House of Commons, SWi 

, it 

Sir—I it is misleading to write off ihe 

Conservative debate on the British aerospace 
industry as solely playing on the old air of 
national grandeur. 

As your correspondent will recall, I had an 
amendment on the order paper to which I 
spoke stating that the first priority for the 
British aerospace industry was for it to 
become part of 9 Eufopean aerospace indus- 
tiy, In which the Britiah industry could play a 
leading r 61 e. My plea in this regard, which 1 
cbnsider to be. the most important political 
dedshm to 1siie. MlKn and fostered, was echoed 
by Mr Robeinpirr when be summed up the 
brief 4 iebate,'^Yours 

\ . Amthony D. Sheridan 
‘ • - 



, Ortober Ttjfli you ebni- 
ctail meat prices without 


adduemg any cvktence.^ Your refers may 

like to knbw* that in' tbV 'imce.'Tuh^ 

... 


Wh< 


cattle prices bdgan to dedioRwe 


iwiMV 

beef prices. O^r h 
every wbek so thet 



exhibited in every fr< 
faa of which we hav 


retail' 
list is in fact reviewed 
as Ipw 
,.a oomprep* 
rctill ' ii^c list ie; 
ffiefff'4APAnmenc^ ' 
every reason tq.believe 


_ AS 28. a lb*,(ri 

iit; the aveiige' - 

^ . 7 ^^ of ithA < 8 Cder Pipr ww 
• lifoihRbestVim for 

^hb^is^ves «jcb.«titl having to pay iOR tt)(: t2R 
a bnt ita 

‘^etem (En^SS^ SknacK 5a.4d. jpatIkX'. 

“To protect their good name would btnehen 
be entitled to use their boots for other pur¬ 
poses than your stiggestion of toeing the line? 
—Yours faithfully, . W. M. Jdsticb» 
Director, J. Sainsbury Limited 

London, SEi 

TheSikhs 

Sir—I t was a pleasure to read your comments 
under the caption *’Sikh, Sikh, Sikh” 
(October 8th), admiring their personal and 
martial qualities. But 1 would like to point 
out that turban and beard arc essential for 
every Sikh and not merely for the ‘‘ortho¬ 
dox,” as is generally supposed in the British 
press. For those who shave, and discard the 
turban under any economic and social pres¬ 
sure, arc “apostates” and not real Sikhs 
according to the religious commandments. 
The wearing of a religious symbol on the 
turban, as mentioned by you, is not obliga¬ 
tory and is usually worn by the Sikh priests. 

It is a pity that Manchester’s transport 
authority wasted seven years to decide an 
issue as an exception which was in fact the 
rule in the glorious British Indian Army. It is 
Sikhs wearing turbans who have the sole dis¬ 
tinction of fighting tw'o wars against the 
British, as bravely as they fought two great 
world wars alongside ihem.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W4 Bauur Singh Sodhi 

Canadian Forestry 

Sir—^R e your article “Tlie Paper Jungle” 
(September 24 th), 1 consider the siatcments 
made in the second-to-lasi paragraph to be 
irresponsible and completely ciToneous. 
British Columbia has a large re-afforestation 
and Silvicultural programme directly sup¬ 
ported by some companies and indirectly by 
the whole industry through Government 
stumpage and royalty charges.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Ray Wilijson, 

Minister of Lands, Forest and 
Water Resources 

Victoria, British Columbia 


Africa 


Sir —^Referring to Mr F. R. Buchanan’s letter 
(October xsth), just take a look at Fiji where 
the victory of the Alliance party in the recent 
election inaugurates a truly integrated and 
multi-racial gqyernment. Indeed we have 
gone far beyond the one-man-one-votc con-: 
cept lot we all have four votes and some have: 
abt.—Yours faithfully, Lindsay VerribR; 

Secretary 

5l4ijarH/r ■ General Alliapccl 


actual gates of the town.” 

In 1954, a controversy regarding bound¬ 
aries arose between the Governor of Gibraltar the Ministry is well aware. Xa these respeote to.te eioi 
SfMurish Governor of tbejCiOipo de we make no claim to! be unique. 

'dissricR-Tbe-lattag rewetid Seeae besf outs baee be e n jf e dur o d by ea. DeMin^a 


British Museum 
CatalpSHe 

Sm—With a set of the British Museum’s new' 
g^ral catalogue being priced at ibs.; 

(ON^ober 8tb7,1 fail to see how the sale of 
140/'sets* hi the United States—presumably, 
at 94>^' each—could have eoriied ” oVer> 
fa *pbe correct flgufe Would seem ^ 

to. 4 w closer to $1.16 million.*t^Yours foitb- 

JoBnHbin! 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER Other notices see pages 420 to 422 





age 3^9 years (British^ 
earning £6,000 

Director of important company 

(Subsidiary of great international group) 


totally dedicated 
axially minded 
organisation man pHis 


1 

QUALIFICATIONS 

DegrM 

Chartered Civil Engineer 

Arbftretion 

Management 


SPECIAL EXPERIENCE 
Conatniction 
Mining 
Hotela 
Oil 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
Italy 

Administrative Staff College, Henley 

SUCCESSFUL RECORD IN THREE GREAT ORGANISAtlONS 
at 2e-^anaglhg Director... Africa 
at 33—Chief of Operations.... U.K. 
at 37<^Direotor.Europe 


I believe in general:— 

That the elements for succe» are; — 

(1) Concentrated intelligence 

(2) A 168-hour week outlook 

(3) Management “ know-how ” 

<4) Special “ know-how " 

... and at this time in particular:— 

That a recession provides Management with special 
opportunities for preparation for the eventual 
break^nit and planned aggressive penetration of 

New Markets, 

by New Men, 

in a .New World 



must exist amongst Chairmen and Manag^g 
IXtectors needing a special kind of scientific 
entrepreneur—or even a dedicated “doer.” 

Salary and status are not as important as the task, 
and the prospects. 

The task must be tough, the prospects bright and 
the environment stimulating. WiA these provisos 
I would consider any field of business anywhere 
in the World. 


AvailaNlity: by negotiation in 1967. 

Interview: November and December—any where. 

Write in Confidence — Box MA 102, The 
Economist, 25 St. James’s Street. Lotidon, S.W.I. 
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How hard is it for an outsider to enter the Japanese market? 


FranKly. that depends. If you have to find the right people, 
neg&tlaU the proper contract, coordinate the loose ends—things 
can get'very difficult, even with a good lay of the land and Ian* 
guage. On the other hand, if you’ve got Sumitomo ShoJI on your 
side, doing business In Japan can be as simple as It Is profitable. 

Sumitomo ShoJI: a foreign name and an uncommon concept 
to foreigners. Sumltoifio ShoJI: an enormous Japanese trading com* 
pany concerned in almpst every way with almost every economic 
activity In Japan.1t6 Mopo com far beyond import>export aeStrities. 
With a staff of 4,500 highly skilled specialists, Sumitomo ShoJI 
has enormotus expertise iri alpiost evehr area of the prestigious 
pignitomo Group - more than three dozen companies involved In 


almost every Japanese industry. Sumitomo Shoji deals, and 
wheels If you will, In cotton and chemicals, rolling flock and real 
estate, steels, sundries and dozens of other products and services. 

Today the Japanese market Is more attractive than ever. Literate, 
newly affluent, and 100,000,000 strong, it offers rich opportuni¬ 
ties for foreign businessmen. Why not tap the opportunities there? 

Or at the very least, find out about them. Simply call any of 
Sumitomo Shoji’s 53 offices In 37 countries. Or write: C.P.O. Box 
130, Osaka; Japan. ' 

SUMITOMO SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

OSAKA, JAPAN 


__ .. THE ECONOMUT PAH> AT-HlW YORK. M.Y. 

wBfkly •VBi'y mt.y-two timm is year Jn Liondon. England. 














Don’t let the frecze-up get you down. Alitalia fly to counfrijcii^ 
in the sterling area - all exempt from the ^^50 travel limit. Like Mal 4 «w 
South Africa. Australia. India. And if you were tliinking of going to Ijtalyy 
don't be put off. Italy's one of the most luxuriously ^inexpensive 
countries in Europe and you can still enjoy a wonderful holitt^y there 
within your ^^50 allowance. Remember, too, that you pjiy fht yoitr Alitalia 
ticket in the U.K. - it doesn't ernne outr^yoiir allowance. But 
^herever you’re going, on business or pleasure; took at the AUtaha list. 

. Alitaliat fly 86 cities in 49 countries, 

■ y ; If you y^nt to travel in style, flly Alitalia. 

• ;.^our travel agent know Alitalia, Go and see him - and find out 
about Alitalia’s % ti<w - pay later* plan. Or call at AUttiUa?S 
in itondon, fiinninghafn, Manchester, ObMigow or PubUj^ r 
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This IBM specialist 
predicts wool profits in Australia, 
speeds fleece delivery to Great Britain, 
helps textile mills in Mexico. 

Without leaving Sydney. 

He's Mike Meek, an IBM specialist in Australia. 

Mike’s an authority on the wool business. He's also an expert in data 
processing. 

Putting these two .skills together, Mike has pioneered the use of 
IBM computers to help wool growers and buyers process their 
products and predict profits - taster than ever before. 

When you coii^ider that wool makes up 40% of Australia’s exports, 
the importance of his job comes into sharp focus. 

Based at the IBM Service Bureau in Sydney, he helps wool growers 
get full data about sales - information such as price, weight, 
and average market value. 

He helps wool buyers get complete audit sheets, costing invoices, 
weight specification tables, wool testing results. 

Since the entire work flow is speeded up from grower to buyer, mills 
get their shipments quicker. And accompanying paper work is more 
accurate. 

Some of these mills are thousands of miles away from Sydney in Bradford, 

Kobe, Mexico City, Vera Cruz and Boston. 

And. because of IBM’s network of world-wide facilities and offices, 
the i;esults of Mike Meek’s work aren't limited to Australia. 

Mike Meek’s work in wool is only one extimple of IBMafwork. 

Whatever your business, we’ve got experienced people ready to work 
for you - to increase efliciency, save money. 

IBM people - people like Mike Meek - speak your language. 

Wherever you are. 


IBM 
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Just about everywhere in the world, of international trades 


Undon Offkr 
C«M« Addrcit: 
Other Cities IIh^ 


In Japan Nissho has acted as sales representative in Japan In avar sixty of tha woricf tvprinoipal trada cantors there 

I for the Boeing Co/s passenger aircraft division since 1951. are experienced Nissho t^'ade experts ready to talk business 

' Recently purchase orders were placed for Japan Air Lines for with you—whether your business be ships, metals, machin- 

dthree of Boeing's giant 747 jetliner, which will be capable of ery. textiles, foods or general commodittis. Why not have a 

carrying up to 490 passengers and will have a maximum talk with your local Nissho representative sometime soon, 

speed of close to 1,000 km;h. They are scheduled for delivery It could be the'most profitable chat you'll ever have, 

from April, 1970. Over the past several years. Nissho has 

also arranged the sale of 15 of Boeing's popular 727 triple- Otntraiim^ofttrta Cxporura 

engined jetliner to Japan’s leading airlines. THIS 

•• 40 iHMat it. t.C.?. TfJ: NATtenel 4991/8 HmJ Olfice: HIcishMiU, OuliC. Japan CaUa Addraaa: OSAKA 

p wmocoin tWyo Overataa Bunch Olficaa; Loa Angelaa, Naw Yorh, foionto, Sco Paulo, Butnot Alrai, Hamhurg, Ptfla, Johinnaiburg, Bombay. Siagapora, Hong Kong. ayanty. a ow 
IN oiorfi. 
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Sevend, tn fiM:t And tlie)r*re alt veiji^ 
amart indeed, 

dmlmondieleft, It’ilidfcedl^woa 
>tlbe Omincdcl lodtHMyid pedlgn 
Awdi^ the Ciold Medd Ainitd 
in die. GdLfornia State Faiir. 
£^pod^t casi^ and oontaiaera in 
AUMN alununtum are ihade lor 

Rotallex iii all slu^ and siaes by 

Jdui Dale Ltd. Aluimniuin ia 
choeen simply for its unique 
qualities. It’s light, stroi^, durable 
and dependable in all climatic 
conditions. Above all, it’s extremely 
attractive and lends itsdf perfectly 
to the clean, sophisticated lines 
of modem lighting units. 

Extruded aluminium casings and 
conteinere have many uses. Here’s 
jute a part of the list: capacitor 
covers; screening cans and other 
conqMHients for electronics; patts.for 
fibers and other auumiotive 
aeoessofks; sttfiliaable prMecton 
fw hypodermic fringes; lighter 
fuel containers; isotqie carriers; 
and many other products where 
aluminium’s unioue combination of 
virtues can be fidly eqibited. 

For further information on tjte 
tises of aluminium in modem 1& 
a^ industry, pleme contacts 
Atom (UK) Limited, 

Aluminium Canada House, 

^ Berkeley Square, London W.t. 
Telephone; MAvfair 97*1. 

Aammtm is the iMtfdeftodt^--~ 
attheriglupfke.- 

^ A.L.CAN 
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3 Niclumen Co*, Ltd* 

C.P.0WMl.OwkB.iMMi ^ Cabtoi •*NICBIMH< 0«A|tA^** 

A- 

L«a4ms Nichimen Co.. London Branch/Towor Block 4, HtUgato House. Ludgsto Hill, Londoiir«^^.0« -4 Boabvrg; Osiitscta Nlclilfnen 
O.m.b.H/Hamburg 36. Grosso Bleichon 12 DMssoMorf: O^sutscho Nlchlman O.m.b.H./Das s sb i iwrf. Mmormannstrasof 13 Bnussb: 
Tradintor S.A./24 Avnue Mo'nix, Brussels 5 Paris: Nichimen France S.A./231, Rue Saint Honord;>farie fbtBiBaao: NIcMniM Italia'3:p!A./ 
Corso Europe 7, Milano ; 
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On your way to the Americas take an Italian holiday... 

... Go Italian Line 


A floating palace. A $hip of the Italian Line is an ocean-going 
palace, equipped with every cPnceivabk passenger comfort, 
every refinement of marine engineering. 

^n^iae all the way. Italian Line crosses the Atlantic via the 
x>uthern Sunshine Ropte, so that Mediterranean warmth goes 
with you. Crossing Italian Line is an Italian holiday. 

Superb service. Finest oonttaeiital cuisine. With you too goes the 
warmth Of Italian ho^italUy ... the best in Italian and Inter¬ 
national cuisine; service cheerful and ellicknt. courteous beyond 
the call of mere stewardly duly. 


Costs less ttaaii you think. Goins ftafian f ine enn pro\*c very cconomlcaT. 
Tum to Nci%' York (s/s C. Colombo emd $''s Leonardo) from as little 
£149 1st £111 Cabin Class; £89 1‘ourist Class. There are reductions 
tor return nnd excursion trip^. In addition >ou get a practkaily Umit(c:»> 
luggage allowance. 

Italian Line goes from the Mediterranean to the'Americas. To Nmfli 
AmcHca: Express Servuv—s's Michelangelo, s's Raffaelio: Line Seisicc 
(cruising itineruriesi -s > C. Colombo, a/s Leonardo da Vinci. To Sooth 
Amerk'u: m v Giulio Cesvire, m/v Augustus, lo Ceotral America and ilw 
I'dciAc: m.'v Donizetti. Verdi and Rossini. Board Italian Line at any o<' 
llioc ports: Genoa. Cannes, Naples, Trieste, Veuice, ralcrino, Me.-Mnj, 
Piraeus, Gibraltar, Aarcciona. Malaga, Lisbon. 


Italian Line 

a armmt s^afaHug tratlltlaa at yaar aorvice 

FM CMPUTf DEFULS MO MFOOMOTNM 01 OH SU-OM MROlUTiM F0( lOE OCt, SB YOOO LOCU. TUVEL tlEKE 01: trUUI lEOaUL HtfPIK LIE. 39 OF. M'VEj LOiaOO Ih.l. T,: VrniUiin MdL 
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If s hard to sell your product 
overseas if you don’t know the 
local shopping habits 


Here are in whkh Export Intelligence can Mp 


WHEN TOU^IB EXPORTING, you often have to 
make small changes to your product. Export 
Jntdligdiioe can help you with this problem by 
providing hifbrination that will make your pro¬ 
duct more acceptable abroad. 

Foro^ tastta mid cowpt tHio w We can tdl 
you w^t people in foreign countries preiw and 
advise on the most suitable markets for your 
product. We can also tell you what foreign 
competition you’ll be up against. 

Tariffs sM Trad# Jfapulntipat Tariffs and 
trade regulations arc important aspects of 
cgiporting. The efta nations, for example (Britain 
/Is a member), have reduced in general their 
protective import duties on one another’s manu- 
' lactured goods to 20% of pre-E[>TA levels. On 
December 3Tst these tariffs will be abolished. 
British exports also have tariff* advantages in 
other overseas markets. We can give you the tariff 
and other regulations for your product, and point 
out the markets where it is most likely to succeed. 


Meat and Packaging Price is just as impor¬ 
tant to a housewift in the Middle East as it is to 
a housewife Jn the Midlands. *80 is packaging. Wc 
can advise you on the pricing and packaging of 
your product so that it stands the best chance of 
success in overseas markets. 

markatin g and AdvarMaln g Wa can tdl you 

about local marketing methods and advise you on 
overseas advertising. And if your product has 
some specilk news value, w'C can help to arrange 
publicity abroad, through the Cent^ Office of 
Information. 

A plamtad trip abroad The best way of get-* 
ting to know a market is duough personal contact. 
Wc can plan your trip abroad so that you meet 
only the right people. Men who really know the 
market in which you want to sell. And t6 help you 
we can call on the advice of over 200 commercial 
teams abroad fai British Embassies, Consulates 
and Trade Commissioris. 


Other Export InteWgence Services 
We can give you details of contracts out for 
tender, introduce you to overseas agents and 
buyers, find foreign firms who might make your 
product under licence, and help you take part in 
overseas Trade Fairs* 

These are some of the ways we can help you 
sell abroad; Telephone lodky, and take the first 
step towards increasing your business overseas. 
Our service is free, fast and confidential. 



Call EXPORT 
INTHU6ENGE 

attheBoaniafTrade 


Ml u. .1KQ. LoiMm: 
CITr9«3THM2S«7T 
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Pushing the Door to Europe 


D own at Chequers this weekend Mr Wilson will be 
holding his first ministerial bouse party on Europe. 
In response to the usual rumours that he hopes to press 
Britain’s claims to enter the European community on General 
de Gaulle during France’s electoral preoccupations between 
now and next spring, the usual warnings that novelties are not 
in season have been ra^^iating out of Whitehall. All the same, 
the meeting comes at an important time. 

In the Cabinet discussions during last July's economic 
crisis, those Labour ministers who believe that “ Britain’s 
only economic answer lies in Europe ” gained some major 
accessions to their ranks. The new Foreign Secretary is a 
convinced member of the European school. The probes 
that the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Mr George 
Thomson, has been making in Europe, have shown that, 
difficult as Britain's bargaining position remains, it has 
improved lately. France’s partners, whatever their doubts 
about taking in a financial cripple, are fed up with General 
de Gaulle and more convinced than at any tinoe since the 
veto of 1963 that Britain is necessary to the future balance of 
the Eurq}ean community. In the circumstances, Mr Wilson 
and his ministers certainly ought to be discussing whether to 
go on passively waiting for France to open the door, or to 
start picking the lock themselves. 

So far, there have been two major reasons for waiting. One 
was the antipathy to Europe in the Labour party. Provided 
the Prime Minister himself is not antipathetic, and this has 
always been in doubt, that reason is now quite unimportant. 
This autumn’s docile Labour party conference has shown that, 
in all aspects of policy, Mr Wilson virtually has a free hand for 
whatever action he means to take. 

The other obstacle has txxn, and is, the French veto. Some 
people aver that General de Gaulle should feel that his 
polidcal and military reasons few keeping Britain out have 
faded, now that the “ military problem ” (lus fear of American 
military domination) has “ solved ” by France’s with* 
drawd from Nato. That view may well be far too q>timisdc. 
The gennal may still consider that he can make the most of 
his position tf a diplomatic^y weak Germany is inside the 
common market and a nuclear. Britain kicks its heels outside. 
One can see-the contimung temptations for him of the formula 
“ divide l^tain and Gecmaqy, and come as near as you .oan to 
ruling BacopCi” To aome cktent, die* Five ate oeceasary 
apoo midic es of diis policy^ because die ecMoinic links holding 


the common market together are now so iron-hard. 

Nevertheless, since the French boycott of the Brussels 
institutions last year, something has changed among the. Six. 
It is no longer certain that General de Gaulle, who has wielded 
the axe so often already, can feel quite co^dent about the 
consequences of wielding it yet again. As matters stand 
between the Six, a British challenge to France to rebuff its 
attempt to join the European community would be a sound 
diplomatic investment. By the same token. General de Gaulle 
might, just possibly, reckon it is no longer wise to deal out 
the punishment. 

And waiting entails risks. It builds up the familiar image 
of Britain as a reluctant dragon. Political attitudes in Europe 
are changing rapidly. It is not likely, but still conceivable, 
that a period of European doldrums might finally find the 
Germans and others indifferent to British entry into the 
community. Similarly, the recent Danish gestures at a 
Scandinavian approach to the common market show that over 
the years the countries of the European Free Trade Asso¬ 
ciation may become keener than they are now to reach their 
own deals with the Six, Not least, these next few years look 
like being critical for Europe’s science-based industries, which 
are steadily losing ground to the Americans. Britain has 
nothing to lose, and an insurance policy to gain, by makiog 
its presence felt in Europe as soon as it plausibly can. 

It can b^ retorted that although Britain may have nothing 
to lose by risking a rebuff, the Prime Minister might have. 
Mr Wilson, it is well known, is a tactician. But a rebuff to 
a British attempt to enter the common market would be far 
from all loss for him, for the attempt would show that he is 
not just a tactics-wise, strategy-foolish opportunist. A success 
would be a major gain. So all logic si^gests that he should 
go ahead and try. The question is: how? 

Old conditions unnecessary 

The ABC oi tlw ^anm should be to reduce Briuin’s terms 
for entry to the minimum. During the last Brussels nemtia- 
tions, the detailed haggling, far from improving Britain’s hand, 
simply prepared the way for the French veto. One of the 
hopeful si^ is tbtt, since 1963, the passage of tiiiH:' has 
paradoxkimy.teduced the obstacles; and the Labour Govem- 
pieqt its^ tes taken the point. Farming is no loi^ a 
p^em, iXhc big.British farmer who fc^ight tooth and qail 
agMp9^,ejR(ty;in>t9iSa, Jm nmy haq.a gpodlo^ at .^le CQitunon 
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market’s high prices and on the whole likes them, as well he 
might. The Commonwealth is no longer a great problem, 
either white or coloured. Australia is discovering that, little 
as it likes threats to its British markets, it is increasingly a 
Pacific power. The Nigerians have worked out their own ^va- 
tito in a qu^-iissociation with the Six, and east Africa is 
likely to follow suit. Neara home, all the Efta countries, 
Utoludiog Sttedeq, now talk 6f association or even mendictship 
widh tte commoa market. As for Labour’s own added con¬ 
ditions, one, freedom on foreign policy, has been answered 
by General de Gatille at least for bis time in office (for his 
freedom in forei^ policy has not exaedy been trammelled 
by his membeiriiip <k the Six); and the other, on freedom to 
handle balance-of-payinents crises alone, has been answered 
by the severity die measures to vdiich Mr Wilson himself 
had to resort last July. Some protective caveat for New 
Zealand, lower ctmunon market grain prices, and adequate 
transitit^ arrangements while Briuin was a^pdng itself to 
the community’s raes, still remain on Britain’s list of interests ; 
but it is at least arguable that Britain could handle the first 
two of these proUems best from inside the communi^. 

On the other hand, two new factors have grown p strength 
since 1963. On^ umi^ admittedly is a sticky [stiblem, is the 
plight of sterling. The other, which adds gready to the advan¬ 
tages of going in, is the progress of new technological industry 
within Europe. 

Sterling and those balances 

The ” sterling problem ” is not mainly the dd argument 
about the presum^ cost of the common market’s farm policy 
in foreign exchange to -Britain. This is usually reckoned at 
over £200 million a year by the early 1970s, which may be an 
over-estimate in view d the rise in the rest of the world’s 
grain prices. But, provided British industry remains at ail 
competitive, the extra growth of Britain’s industrial exports 
resulting from entry should come to many times that amount. 
Instead, the bigger problem is the general one, the feeling in 
Europe that Britain is a bad financial risk. Although the con¬ 
tinental Europeans probably would not object to sterling being 
^valued before Britain got into the market, many are chary, 
in the words of one European banker, of getting into a close 
economic union with a country whose ” currency seems liable 
to come under the threat of a devaluation, or else of crisis 
deflationary measures to avoid it, every other Friday.” 

The British Government may say that this problem will 
disaf^ar next year anyway; that Britain expects to get back 
into payments surplus in 1967, and that sterling will dien ride 
high on the exchanges. Unfwtunately, even if everything goes 
marvelfously right next year, the ctmtinentals will suspect it is 
only a temporary respite, b^ause of what they regard as an 
abiding proffiem: the £3,000 million or so of outstanding 
sterling balances. - At the least sofdiisticated level in Europe, 
these balmces are regarded as a huge, overhanging, inter- 
natiot^ debt in the most dangerously liquid form mssible, 
which may at My time be turhed into a wildly infunlahaiy 
source of demand on British resources.' At the more sophi¬ 
sticated level, even the most intelligent Ftendi, German and 
ItaBaneivil servants are righdy-worried at the way in which 
runs otit of sterling as a reserve currency into gold' or some 
other currency as a reserve, can. send .the British, iKtmomy 
into convulsions,. even if they are convulsions' that are not 
Britain^ own fomt. For that reason, it is now a very edmmon 
aigumebt in Eim^ that “if you are, to get into die common 
market, tiiete diiist be fome sort dt bperatitm for funding the 
sterling balandn first.**’ 

What would “funding the'sterling balances-” mean?' At 
one extrimie, it could mean something very advamagebds to 
Bkhain. Signor Cokm^Tniy^s nMiMster dt the treasury, last 
ite tagged a acheme wh^im ddl'rieiliog.balances a^t 
w tiimverted ihto’daims <m utethational Monetary Fund, 
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without any terminal date being set for . the repurchase by 
Britain of the sterling thus tramfecsed.. The Fund .wpidd .then 
presumably take over the stedi^ Ttieasuty Other 

securities which are the counteract dt Aem 
would pay the interest on thesem^ to die Fund, wli^ Would 
hand <m the interest to Austral|t 'ii|d die bdtetJMlaDCf bildets 
(instead d Britain paying tbe>^hjp^.ditecdy t» W but 
runs or otha movements out of teserfos WitAild nd unger 

cause Britain to be hurt At the other extrraae, “ funding ” 
could admittedly mean something pretty horrid. Tte French 
might say diat, m return for smne new European fund protect¬ 
ing die balances foom runs, Britain would have to undertake 
to repay all £3,000 milium d them within, say, twenty years. 
If so, Kitain woidd presumably be obliged to try to achieve 
a balaooe-of-payments sur{flus £150 million a year larger than 
it would otherwise need; ^ effort to do this would not merely 
be very defladonary here at home, but—since any British sur¬ 
plus u^d necessanly have to be equalled by somelfody else’s 
deficit—could spread a deflationary drain on liquidity right 
across the world economy. 

The best guess at present is that any funding suggestion 
which Omeiged from new negotiations at Russels would, in 
practice, fall somewhere between the best possible (Si^r 
Colombo) alternative and this worst possible extreme. The 
French nave lately been tipjNDg some winks—by a well- 
known Gallic process of semi-official approaches, rather more 
ofiicially denied—that some European Fund might take over 
the balances, in return for Britain accepting some sort of a net 
repayment obligadtm, but also being helped in some way, per¬ 
haps by mitigation of some present interest payments. It is 
impossible to say exaedy what bargain could be struck. But if 
the final calculatitms showed that Britain in accepting this 
system would have to try to run only a slighdy larger balance- 
of-payments surplus than it would need to try to do under 
present condidons ; if one payment for this were that Britain 
would definitely be allowed to enter the common market and 
to get rid d some of the obligations involved in running a 
world currency (including being allowed to devalue, before 
entry into the market, without having to pay more on these 
existing debts); if some wider form of international liquidity 
creation could take up the strain on international liquidity 
that these mechanisms might otherwise bring in their train— 
then the arrangements would be very worthwhile indeed. 

In these circumstances, should the sterling exchange rate 
be changed before Britain came into the market ? The Goveni- 
ment is opposed to any discussion of this subject. But one 
test must be to see if the coming recession in Britain does 
indeed lead to a great increase in British exports, showing that 
the only tbii^ wrong with our exports has been long delivery 
dates. If it does not—^if improvement in die payments 

balance takes the fonn mnely d a drop in impewts—then the 
case will be strengthened for sa3ring that Britain’s exports at 
die $2.80 poimd ore uncompetidve in price even in present 
conditions, and mote unctunpetidve sdll for the sterner tests 
More a’Britam-in-Enn^ ahead. 

The teclmologlcidi gamUt 

The other big change sum 1963 is the gtoWing impmtance 
df Che science-based itiiiuistrieS, and the groti«ing realisation 
that Europeans vofgasdf need to act togeu^ die^ we not 
' to leave the field fo die'Amoricans. Hera Britain alone is 
rimosr-eqv'iff to the Six as a whole. It could hqie in civilian 
stetots, where a lar^ maricet matters more than pre-existing 
pradnetht'e pbwer, to'wiorkrVitli die Five if Frafice di% in its 
toe»i This in itself waiiU’‘ b« iri Inoemive to the FreKb not 
fo dig in their toetb aa they are much the most 

'aBve of'die Six to a _ 1 {xedicametit; 

Tbii^ indeed, is the'nadM isqMttant of the hopeful reasons 
pot feewwd iff- Bkttdbaaea who, righdy or wnu^, 
ity that iftih pfoiidem stiay now Ito len aveiK to permitting 
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Briiam’s eotiy. Xbe conc^t of the importRnce of “ bigness ” 
1ms become an increasing cage in Fxencb industxy in,)tne last 
tew year^ It bis now tiecome. fashionable (instead of trea;^- 
able) in some GauUist circles to say that if Britain came into 
the common market, canning giant firms like ICl with it, the 
nucleus for future expansion of EuropeanTorientated instead of 
American-orientated technological industries conld be greatly 
enhanced. This feeling has been strengthened by the latest 
signs that Russia and other east European countries ate turn¬ 
ing to the West—in the first instance to Europe rathtf than 
America—for co-operation in setting up their new industries, 
even in such relatively old hat new industries as motor'Cars. 
The feeling is strengthened further by the pilight outside 
America of the new industry which may become the most 
important of all, This is the ewnputer industry. Computers 
look more ancl more likely to pervade the whole industriaf md 
economic society of the future; and the European market 
(which up to now has lagged) should grow faster than the 
American market in the coming years. But American com¬ 
panies control 95 .per cent of the world market, and two-thirds 
of western Europe's. If the European. governments fail to 
devise research and development antf, above all, procurement 
policies to keep some European hrihs effectively in the 
business, many Frenchmen fand others) fear that the flow of 
brains to America will widen into a broad stream, and Europe 
will become industrially a province. That thought in itself 
may not be enough to make General de Gaulle accept Britain's 
suit. But it does suggest another technological gambit that 
might be tried. 

If the British proposed a European research and develop¬ 
ment community, for instance in computers, run with common 
funds on the lines of the existing European communities, this 
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would be an expel)esutway of reinforcing a request to enter the 
cemmon market. It wodd .be no substitute, for it is eaaenfial 
not to alienate friends by ^(^ing to mt up rival firms .tb die 
omimon market itself. (For the sarnie reason, it would have 
to be offered as a community and hot as a body which '.the 
British would be glad to see the. French turn into something 
else.) But if it gave extra top-spip. to the request to enter the 
common market, the new propo^l might be harder for the 
French to block than the request itself and there would bp 
something concrete to show for the opefptipn. There coda 
be something concrete even for Britain itsw, British industry 
would get mote orders than on the usual stifict natumal qupta 
system (** what I pay in I get back”). This "would be tibine 
compensation for the expense of puttir^ more into the. ^$(ro- 
pean farm, fund, if we do get into the common, market, dian 
Britain can possibly-take out. . 

All this needs m6i;e investigation than the Govemmehl bw 
given it.. This is not surprising. The Government is dividp'd 
^tween departments which sec the political issue, but have to 
keep their noses out of technical affairs, and others whidi knove 
the nuts and bolts, but have no politicarview and practise an 
instinctive nationalism as a substitute for one. It is time now 
to go beyond this, across the widest possible field in Europe. 

The present squeeze in Britain makes sense only as the 
first step in a strategy for ultimately escaping from economic 
stagnation and political isolation. One need is to see that a 
boom based on exports follows on after unemployment. 
Another is to look at Britain’s technological future. A third is 
to set a plausible political goal. Europe is relevant to all three 
—and in fact central to them. Can the ministers at Chequers 
this week-end see that, and start trying to make the Sphinx in 
Paris ansvver questions instead of asking them? 


Tn I n K \/o r\/ M SI rrl Rhodesian crisis need not worsen; but if it does 

lllllllv Vdy IlCIliJ there is no knowing how steep the cost will be 


M r smith and the Rhodesian government have been tight 
to hesitate before rejectii^ Mr Wilson's latest pro¬ 
posals. Whether this hesitation is merely tactical, or comes 
from a division in the cabinet similar to the division on the 
eve of UDI itself, or whether it means a developing (if still 
private) sense of realism about Rhodesia’s situation, has still 
to be discovered. Mr Smith now seems unlikely to turn down 
Mr Wilson's ofler out of hand, even if he suspects that it is 
not Mr Wilson’s final, final offer. Neither of them can be 
enamoured of the time limit imposed by the Commonwealth 
conference. They both need to do enough in the way of 
negotiating to make that limit look irrelevant. (Its only real 
use was to get the British back in Salisbury without loss of 
face.) The Commonwealth Secretary, Mr Bowden, virtually 
invited Mr Smith to make the Commonwealth ultimatum a 
dead letter this week. But a nod is as good as a wink to a 
blind man. Mr Smith will be very blind indeed if he has 
not appreciated that Mr Wilson cannot improve on his present 
terms if they meet with other than a qualified rejection. One 
can alwavs discuss qualifications. Indeed the trouble with 
the Rhodesian talks and near-talks so far is that they have 
too seldom attempted fo deal with each side’s quali¬ 
fications point by. point over a prolonged negotiating 
period. It is to be hoped that Mr Bowden will start ^is in 
Salisbury soon. , . 

No British prime ministet could have ttade it clearer tfian 
Mr.^fison has that he wants talks, '^a't has nt^t beeh dear 
.on the.l^itish side is the teadine^s to tdk'about tfie^dffngs 
that inatter, knd to .put ffie other things in'their whper 
context, tt will be criminal if it turns out that hegonktions 
have' been prevented by the British insistence that the' Smith 
governmimt must pot itself in the hands of the governor, Sir 


Humphrey Gibbs. This is a Iaw)rer^s point. The proper pqidt 
is whether Britain insists on a lengthy reversion to direct rule 
or not. Since Britain does not, and since the talk is of 
reducing the period of direct rule to five minutes while Sir 
Humphrey formally reinstates Mr Smith, it is hard to see this 
as a real matter of principle. It is a charade to be played 
out if other things go well. What matters for Britain is the 
advancement of the African electorate, first to a parliamentary 
position in which it can block unconstitutional change, and 
then, in time, to its rightful controlling power over the 
country. This is something Mr Wilson cannot give way on. 
It is something the white Rhodesian extremists will have to 
give way on. How far Mr Smith himself is willing to give 
way, if at all, is what the whole prolonged shouting match 
between Britain and Rhodesia is about. Mr Wilson wifi be 
wrong if he allows negotiations to be prevented, or, if they 
start, to break down, without the fullest exploration of what 
.Mr Smith intends on this point. If this comes right then all 
the rest will fall into place ; if this goes Wrong then all the 
rest is not worth arguing about. 

How far Mr Smith is prepared to move Britain’s way on 
the extension of the franchise depends on his judgment of 
two things. First and fOretnost is the preservation of his own 
position, at the head of affairs. Me ba$ ver^ seldom given, the 
imprMsIon of being a of mariced political principle. He 
just wants to run the show. This is actually encouraging. It 
means that he is .hot cOmrnirtid to racist theories or attracted 
to systems like 'apartheid. In the past year since T 5 pl he 6^ 
resisted the pressures to succumb to this. It coiild mean tbat 
a timetable for African enfranchisement is sometnihg that, at 
bottom, he is prepared to negotiate about. Thete are those in 
Rhodesia still, as there used to be inside the British govern- 
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tnent, who do not put aside the possibility of a remarkable 
volte-face by Mr Smith if he were confident that, as a result, 
he would go on running the show indefinitely. That is as 
may be. But the personality of Mr Smith remains a major 
factor in the affair. 

The second thing that influences Mr Smith is his calcula¬ 
tion of just how uncomfortable a place Rhodesia would become 
if there were to be no settlement with Britain. The white 
Rhodesians have been cock-a-hoop that sanctions have not 
brought them down. But damage has been done to their 
economy, rather greater damage than most of them wiU ever 
admit. There is a cumulative bravado about making-do and 
patching-up; Rhodesia has shown it this year. But it is not 
a growth economy, k is not attracting the investment it needs, 
and, with or without mandatoiy sanctions, it faces harder 
months ahe^. To those white Rhodesians whose main 
interest is pc^tical, and to those who are settled on the land, 
M dm is tolerable. But they are a minority. To the urban, 
immigrant white community a patched-up economy is not 
what they went to Rhodesia for. This wiU tell in time, not 
least in the numbers taking up employment in the RepubUc 
of South Africa. Mr Smith should be as aware of this as 
anyone, 

If there are no talks on foot by the end of November Britain 
will have to go to the United Nations. The United Nations 
may privately be very unhappy about having to deal with 
Rhodesia, but that is another matter. Once Britain is there, 
and if there is a general Commonwealth agreement to proceed, 
mandatory sanctions will be imposed. The relentless 
mechanism created by Mr Wilson's commitments last month 
will clatter along. South Africa will be drawn in over oil. 
There is now a real possibility, perhaps a probability, that 
early next year the coasts of all southern Africa will be 
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patrolled by ships and aircraft (British, American and who 
knows who else) flying the UN flag and requiring the masters 
of every tanker and cargo boat to register with them before 
entering port. An ofiSce of clerks will calculate how much 
of this and that South Africa would require for its own 
purposes in a year of normal economic growth, and then a 
line will be drawn sometime when the limit has bwn exceeded. 
This will not woriy Mr Smith immediately: South Africa 
can supply Rhodesia’s needs without much difficulty. It will 
not worry Mr Vorster: South Africa may have as much as 
two years’ reserves of oil for itself in storage by the time 
the Uockade begins. The South Africans have not been 
sitting on their hands lately. But the idea of sanctions that 
could one day be tightened up against the Republic itself 
cannot be a pleasant thought for them. But neither can 
sanctions be a pleasant thought for the blockaders, especially 
as the prospect of success against the order of resources the 
South Africans can deploy is pretty remote. And if sanctions 
fail will Mr Wilson have to resort to force, or let the whole 
business drop? It will have to be one or the other. 

Do any of the protagonists in the Rhodesian affair want 
matters to come to this pass ? Does Mr Smith want to start 
the drift towards a major trial of strength in southern Africa ? 
Does Mr Vorster want to bind his country’s fortunes up with 
Mr Smith's ? Does Dr Banda want this ? Of course not. 
Does even Mr Kaunda? Mr Wilson and Mr Johnson would 
run a mile rather than be trapped in this predicament. If 
reason does not intervene now on Rhodesia it never will, and if 
it does not the damage internationally will be much greater 
than anyone has had cause to expect at any time in the past 
year. And then the question will be put very loudly in Britain 
itself: Is the Commonwealth worth this ? It may be. But 
it will take an awful lot of proving. 


Mr Crossman's 


Chance 


The political argument is getting 
interesting, but can Parliament give it 
a proper platform ? 


P OLITICS in Britain may at last be getting relevant. After 
four years of hackneyed electioneering the public is cynical 
enough, but the arguments which have emerged from the 
party conferences may be worth following. It is, of course, 
possible that the long-range bombardment from different sea¬ 
side resorts gave a flattering idea of the heavy metal that the 
party leaders can summon up. Now they are back at close- 
quarters at Westminster, they may slip into the old sniping 
routine. But the argument over how to manage the 
economy could actually justify Mr Heath’s grandiloquent 
words about “ the great divide.” Mr Heath seems satisfied 
that if only the unions could be stripped of their knuckle¬ 
dusters, the old in-fighting over wages could go on without 
compulsion and without landing the country back on the 
burdfy-gurdy of inflation and payments crises. The Govern¬ 
ment, egged on by the mandanns of St James’s Square, seems 
equ^ dear that there can be no return to the old system 
cf htt bargaining and, whatever ministers may say, that must 
mean at the very least some reserve powers of compulsion. 
Add to this basic argument the more sensible things that are 
being said about unemployment, the lip service (to put it no 
bi^r) whidb is being paid to the need to get defence 
resources and coomtitments into balance, and the admittedly 
very cautious probing into the entrails of the social services 
and the politicians cmiU at last be matching up to the prob- 
Jenis facing them. 

are, this could be because Mr Wilson at last recog- 
.nisc^dici leadities of fais position* Up to the March election, 
‘there was some excuse for him giving full rein to his skill as 


a day-to-day tactician. This autumn his pretty cavalier 
handling of the Labour conference and his courageous and 
sensible speech to the Trades Union Congress have suggested 
that he is learning to play it long. 

So is Mr Heath. The real breakthrough in his leadership 
of the Tory party has been his evident recognition that be 
should stop worrying (or stop letting others worry him) about 
the opinion polls. The improvement in his rating this week, 
since the Tory conference, tends to confirm that his problem 
is not .so much that people actively dislike him as that they 
simply do not know him well enough to accept him as a 
credible alternative prime minister. In time they will, just as 
they did with Hugh Gaitskell. Mr Heath’s final speech to 
the conference not only displayed a new skill in delivery, it 
also took him back to the searching, analytical approach 
which made him so effective in the common market negotia¬ 
tions and wUch won him the honours in election last 
March. Fortified in his self-confidence by his success at the 
conference and his justification as an economic Cassandra, 
Mr Heath should now be able to resume argument on more 
equal terms. 

But the one thine which could spoil the chances of an 
effective political dialogue is the inadequacy of Parliament as 
a forum. The retom of Puliament is not just a luxury to be 
taken at leisure; k is an urgent necessity. The will to reform 
is there, but.k ne^s leadership and drive and the only man 
who can really supply it is the Leader of the House. Mr 
l^den, when he held the job, had little stomach for change, 
so none came. Mr Crossman, who succeeded him just before 
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the House rose in August^ is a very differeot type of political 
aiiimal. The reformers believe he may well get things done. 
He says he certainly will. We shall see. 

Too much should not be made of his speech this week spon¬ 
soring the bill tp set up a parliamentary commissioner. This 
scheme was evolved in his predecessor's era and bears the 
marks of Mr Bowden’s instinctive caution. It may well have 
to be changed in the light of experience, but there clearly is 
a need to give members of the public some further appeal 
against the processes of delegated legislation and, not least, 
against the powers vested in local authorities. 

There are, however, going to be three early and important 
tests of Mr Crossman's zeal and capacity as a reformer: 
specialist committees, morning sittings, and televising Parlia¬ 
ment. First, specialist committees. It is now six months since 
Mr Wilson unexpectedly suggested setting up one or two 
experimentally, and until the arrival of Mr Crossman on the 
field discussions between the two front benches had proceeded 
with a stunning lack of enthusiasm and urgency. But Mr 
Crossman is a convinced reformer and he is said to be aiming 
at getting two new committees approved by Christmas. One 
would be a select committee on science and technology and 
would be a slight cheat. It would be on the lines of the Select 
Committee on Nationalised Industries and, among other 
things, would not be able to cross-examine ministers. 

But the other committee would be the authentic article: 
a specialist committee which for an experimental year would 
keep a continuous eye on one ministry. Which ministry has 
not yet been decided. Mr Wilson has specifically excluded the 
departments that most need this sort of surveillance (the 
Treasury, the Foreign Office and the Ministry of Defence) 
but the Ministry of Housing might provide some fun. 

The important thing af this stage is to make sure that the 
right precedents are set. The committee should be freed from 
the limitations which at least technically bind the Public 
Accounts Committee and the Select Committee on Estimates. 
It should be able to look at policy as well as administration. It 
should be able to cross-examine not only the relevant civil 
servants, but ministers and outside experts. It should be given 
its own staff and enough money to carry out its investigations 
properly, including travelling abroad if necessary. Not least, 
the chairman should be selected on ability, not seniority. Any 
British system of specialist committees might as well learn 
from the defects as well as the virtues of the American pattern. 

Second, morning sittings. At present the Commons sits 
from 2.30 pm to 10.30 pm on Monday to Thursday, and 
from ii.o am to 4.30 pm on Friday. But on Fridays there 
is no question time, no major Government business and the 
only voles arise on private members' business. During the 
rest of the week, on the other hand, the House may sit well 
past 10.30 on important business, requiring the presence of 
quite a lot of members. The Select Committee on Procedure 
has now proposed that on Wednesday and Thursday the 
House should meet at 10.30, break for lunch from i.o to 2.0, 
then finish for the day at 9.45. In the morning it would 
deal with ten-minute rule bills, non-contentious Government 
bills, prayers" against statute^ instruments and debates 
on affirmative resolutions. Questions would start at 2.0 (thus 


Who Saves Nigeria? 

W HO is going to restore order in Nigeria ? The most 
heavfly j^ulated country in Africa js threatened with 
total smareby.. The number of dead in the last fortnight’s 
killing of Ibos will never be known, but it almost certainly 
runs into many thousands. The migration of Ibos from the 
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finally wrecking the lunches of those involved) and be 
extended by 15 minutes to 3.15. The .main debate of the 
day would be half an hour shorter than at present but the 
committee sensibly suggests that back boich speeches should 
be limited to 15 minutes and that front benchers should be 
" asked " to keep to half an hour. 

The pressure for morning sittings in part reflects the irrita¬ 
tion of Labom MPs who have had to give up their pre- 
Westminster jobs. They resent seeing Tory barristers and 
company directors rolling up in the afternoon having spent 
the morning money-making. But there are labour barristers, 
too, and even some of those Labour MPs who came to West¬ 
minster with no other job have been surprised to find that 
they can pick up quite respectable part-time work. Some of 
them are also beginning to see the need to keep in touch 
with what is going on beyond their Westminster parish pump. 
A stronger argument for meeting in the morning would be if 
it helped to do away with all-night sittings. But the present 
proposes will help scarcely at all. The House is occasionally 
kept sitting a little late on statutory instruments and affirma¬ 
tive resolutions, but the real knee-buckling marathons are 
oyer the details of major Government legislation, above all the 
Finance Bill, and this would no be affected by the select 
committee's proposals. 

And there is one real danger about morning sittings. Already 
the mornings are taken up with standing committees on bills. 
The new specialist committees will also presumably sit before 
lunch. Any substantial business on the floor of the House in 
the mornings would cramp the style of both. Committees 
sometimes find it hard enough to get a quorum as it is. They 
might not be affected if the sittings of the whole House were 
coiffined to minor business, but then would that be worth the 
trouble of meeting in the mornings at all ? 

Third, television. The House will soon be debating the 
proposal that there should be a closed-circuit experiment early 
in the New Year. There seems no doubt this will be agreed, 
but both the House and the television authorities will need 
to remember that even in an experiment they will be creating 
precedents which it may be difficult to break later. How 
much of the physical area should be covered by the cameras ? 
The public galleries ? Or would that be a standing invitation 
to demonstrators ? What about the whispered dialogues just 
visible behind the Speaker’s chair ? How often should the 
cameras cut away to reaction shots of bored or angry mem¬ 
bers ? And how should the broadcasting authorities handle 
the material ? Balance inside a half-hour edited summary 
should present no problems, bur what about isolated excerpts 
in news bulletins and current affairs programmes ? Being 
televised speaking in the Commons could be of immense 
benefit to a politician not only nationally but also in his con¬ 
stituency, and it is time to work out the ground rules. 

Mr Crossman has the chance of making his term as Leader 
of the House something of a landmark in the development of 
Parliament. Whatever may have been Mr Wilson’s original 
reasons for putting him in the job, he should now be given 
his head. Parliament would benefit. So would the poUtical 
life of the country. 


If Britain is asked to send troops, it should 
define their job very strictry indeed 

north and from the Lagos r^ion back to the east, where these 
enterprising people come from, means that the economic life 
of the country is grinding to a halt. And to deal with this 
near-chaos Cmonel Gowon and his military council have an 
army only 9,000 strong—most of them Hausas and unreliable 
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wben it comes to protecting Ibos—phis ^4,000 poUcemen 
irbose morale is boo^ to have taken a beatmg in the last few 
we^. It £s not enough. So the president of the national 
iinioa dt tdgerian students has suggested calling in foreign 
troops to re-establish the rule of law; and Colonel Ojukwu, 
the military commander of the eastern region, has said he 
woidd not object to a Commonwealth force in Lagos. 

So far Colonel Gowon himself has not joined these calls 
for help. But more inter-tribal kiUings could well force his 
band. In that case it would be Britain that vmuld have to 
make up its mind first. An invitation from the' Nigerian 
government might well ihdude other Commonwealth 
countries as welt aS Britain, but the number who are in a 
position to help is limited. Australia and New Zealand would 
dmost certainly opt out. The Nigerians would probably not 
want other Africans to come in because Africans are likelier 
to get involved in the politics of the crisis than non-Africans 
are. The Cmiadians might be availaMe and acceptable. But 
it kx)ks as if the brunt of the job would fall on Britain. 

So far planning in London seems to have been limited to 
an Angjo-Amerkan operation for evacuating British and 
Amerkan citizens if evacuation becomes necessary. But the 
Government ought to be working out what it will say if it 
is asked to send in troops for anything more than an eme^ency 
job of that son. On the face oi it, Britain should say yes at 
once; there is an obvious British interest in the maintenance 
of order and essential services in a Commonwealth country 
where there are important British economic interests. But 
it is not that easy. The Government’s reactions are liable to 
be a good deal more complex than past talk about peace¬ 
keeping ” in Africa suggested they would be. For one thing, 
Mr Wilson will want to avoid another expensive overseas 
commitment like the plague. More important, any form of 
British presence in Nigeria will have political overtones that 
are in the end likely to prove awkward for both countries. 

For beyond the anarchy created by the Ibo exodus from the 
north and the indiscipline of the Hausa troops lies Nigeria's 
real problem: the relationship between the different regions. 
Whether the federation cim be preserved—^and if $0 how— 
are not issues in which British troops should be in danger of 
having to get involved. They must be settled by Nigeria's 
own political processes, such as they are. They were being 


debated by a constitutional conference in lUigos when the 
killing started in the norib. Onct the immediate crisis is past^ 
the question of whether rich' eastern region witii its oil¬ 
fields is to be kei» within e federation will be the central theme 
of Nigeria politics. Desjpite the restraint of Colonel Ojukwu, 
it seems increasingly unlikely that the Ibos will want to stay 
within the federation. But it Is also pretty unlikely that other 
regions would consent to let them go without a fight. Any 
foreign force sent to Nigeria, no matter whether it was under 
United Nations auspices or Cmmonwealth ones, would risk 
being swept into political decisions. Peace-keeping operations 
cannot avoid this danger unless they confine themselves in the 
strictest way to merely keeping the antagonists from each 
other's throats. But how do you distinguish between ti^ng 
to stop tribal slaughter and intervening in a constitutional 
dispute that happens to be largely tribal in origin ? 

These are strong reasons why Mr Wilson and hft colleagues 
wiU look at any request from Lagos very warily indeed. Yet 
it is going to ht hard for Colonel Gowon not to look outside 
for assistance if things go on as they are now ; and if he does, 
it will be virtually impossible for Britain to reject out of hand 
an appeal to help halt this mass murder. If British troops 
do go in, their duties will have to be pretty strictly limited; 
they might best be covered by a phrase like maintenance of 
essential services.” There must be a clear understanding that 
the Nigerian federal government will not expect these troops 
to take part in military action to keep the federation in its 
present shape. 

The worst docs not always happen. Colonel Gowon and 
his colleagues on the military council have done what they 
can. They have recently removed the Hausa troops from the 
border between east and north and replaced them with federal 
police who arc not recruited on a tribal basis. At the top 
level of the administration the Nigerians have taken this 
crisis of their country with commendable steadiness and 
moderation. In the north the army commander has even 
succeeded in placing under arrest some of his soldiers who 
took part in the Kano massacre. It may do the trick. But 
no one can say for sure that the Nigerians will be able to 
prevail against the forces that l;»ave been set loose in their 
country. If they cannot, Nigeria is bound to become the 
concern of the outride world. 


COMMENTARY 


A jobs register 

** Compulsory ** has, perhaps naturally, 
become a bad word in Britain’s present 
economic plight. Redeployment ” has 
become almost a sick joke word. But in 
next Monday’s Commons debate on re¬ 
deployment, the Goverament should 
seriously considefi, one more compulsory 
step: the revival of th6 old system vmereby 
employers were obliged, until the mid- 
195Q6, to notify the employment exchanges 
of any job vacancies they hiive. This would 
nor mean, of course, ifnythmg tb'bureau¬ 
cratic as that they must take on workers to 
fill these vacandes only through the ex- 
dianges; it wotdd merely ifiean that they 


must write a letter to the local Ministry of 
Labour office to tell it what their require¬ 
ments are. 

The most disturbing feature of the recent 
rise in unemployment is not its absolute 
amount, but the poor choice of alternative 
jobs which the employment exchanges seem 
to have to offer, even in the Midknds. They,, 
seem to be largely confined |o tpc imtiqna- 
Used industries, municipal 
local ahd central government fcrvice CW 
somebody say that publk expenditure was 
being cut ?). During the years of full em¬ 
ployment, many’ einpk^m and workers 
have unfortunately come to believe that a 
main purpose of the official cniployment 
exchanges is to keep a register of deadbeats, 
and to send them along m ^ have a gb ” at 


trying for particular jobs strictly on a 
system of Buggins’s turn. They have there¬ 
fore come to assume that the best way to 
find enterprising workers and attractive jobs 
is not throu^ these exchanges, but through 
the local newspapers or* along the local 
grapevine. The persistence of this tradi¬ 
tion may help to explain why the exchanges 
luive not got the long lists of well-paid lli^ 
flUpd jobs Ih psqioft industries Whose jndic- 
enct was ineant to be s' main mason for the 
squeeze. But nobody can be quite sure. 
There is a danger that those imreported 
vacanciea have shrunk alarmingly at the flrat 
breath of tho squeeze; tiie blow to in- 
Industry’t confidence may have been suffi- 
duitly widespread to make many employers 
think twice about the wisdom oi taking on 
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any new workers at this time. Ac any rate, 
it is clearly important to find out. 

There are other reasons why the Ministry 
of Labour needs to progress much further 
towards becoming a proper ministry of man¬ 
power, maintaining a true register both of 
jobs on offer and of workers looking for 
jobs. It needs, for example, to get a much 
clearer idea of what skills are most in 
demand now, or of what skills are likely to 
be in demand soon; it cannot guide its 
training effort towards turning out the most 
badly needed people until it knows who 
those people are. Under present redund¬ 
ancy legislation—which itself is running 
into some problems, see below—employers 
arc obliged to give notice of their future 
redundancies; if they could also give 
advance notice of the vacancies that arc 
likely to arise, government policy would be 
operating much less in the dark. 


Don't tax employers 

When is a tax not a tax? When it is called 
a compulsory levy. 

The Redundancy Payments Act of 1965 
is a basically sensible piece of legislation. 
It is now in danger of being misused. Very 
simply, the act provides that if workers are 
sacked through no fault of their own. their 
employer must compensate them according 
to a fixed minimum scale depending on the 
employee’s length of service and weekly 
pay. The burden of this compensation is 
shared between the employer doing the 
sacking and a central fund made up from 
a small flat-rate levy on all employers. Even 
before the squeeze began to bite in earnest, 
it became apparent that demands on the 
fund would be higher than anyone had ex¬ 
pected—which goes to show how much 
such a scheme was needed, to tide workers 
over the difficult period of readjustment 
while they look for a suitable new job. With 
the expected upsurge of redundancies in 
the next few months, it seems as though the 
fund’s rather meagre resources may soon 
be exhausted. The notion is now being 
aired of bumping up the flat-rate contribu¬ 
tion that all employers pay to the fund, 
from 5d to one shilling per week for each 
male employee. 

This would be quite wrong. In the long 
term the fund may well balance itself out: 
the present heavy drain on it is coming 
before it had accumulated a decent reserve. 
The economy is receding, unemployment 
growing, employers are already groaning 
under the Selective Employment Tax. 
It would be silly to increase this other 
payroll tax now; merely in order to 
preserve what looks like (but is not 
really) the insurance principle of the 
fund. If the fund is proving an even 
more useful instrument for easing redeploy¬ 
ment than was originally expected, it 
should be helped to do the job by a direct 
Treasury contribution. If the recession had 
come after an aecumulated fund had been 
built up, everybody would have regarded 
payments out of it as a proper, small, 
built-in, counter-cyclical device; that is 
how it should be operated now. 


Baa! 

Next Tuesday Parliament will debate the 
Government’s activation of the compulsory 
Part IV of the Prices and Incomes Act. The 
Conservatives in the Commons, though tact¬ 
fully not in the Lords, will oppose this 
tooth and nail. There is lively speculation 
about how many (or, rather, how few) 
Cousinsite MPs on the Labour side will 
make an anti-government demonstration, 
and in what form. Clearly, however, it will 
not be a demonstration pushed to any ex¬ 
treme that could cause the Government to 
fall. 

So far, the Government has sensibly con¬ 
fined orders under the act to rolling back 
wage increases on the daily newspapers and 
in Thorn Electrical, which the employers 
had wanted to resist but where the unions 
were forcing their hands. In other words, 
it has used the powers to rectify the mono¬ 
poly pressures of collective bargaining, not 
to fight against movements in particular 
prices or wages (e.g. the much publicised 
bonuses in Acrow engineering) which indi¬ 
vidual employers have judged, rightly or 
wrongly, to be in accord with the condi¬ 
tions market demand. In these latter 
cases, ministers have restricted themselves 
to lectures. All government spokesmen are 
adopting a high moral line about the duty 
of everybody who fixes any price or income 
level to “ follow the example of the rest of 
the country,” in ardent advocacy of the 
establishment of a nation of sheep. 

And who, in this nation of sheep, arc to 
be the bellwethers ? For his longer-term 
machinery Mr Stewart has been plugging 
the line that it would be jolly nice if a cosy— 
but impotent—central body from the TUC 
and the employers would come together to 
impose his policy for him. This is the 
system that has failed in Sweden and 
Holland, and would repeat that failure here. 
It is important to impress on Mr Stewart 
once again that the only sensible long-term 
remedy is for the Government to lay down 
a central guiding light, and for the Prices 
and Incomes Board to have to give statutory 
approval for any centrally bargained in 
crca.ses in individual industries which ex¬ 
ceed this. The PIB has expert machinery 
available to judge which above-average in¬ 
creases should be allowed to go through, 
in the interests of both the national economy 
and the particular industry concerned. An 
ad hoc body of busy trade union and em- 
ployer.s* leaders from other industries would 
not have such machinery. It would be sub¬ 
ject to all sorts of undesirable pressures, as 
a result of its very composition. Also, 
luckily, neither trade union nor employers* 
leaders want the job. 


Bursting 

Provos, parties voting against their own 
government, wages that have gone up 40 
per cent in three years; what is staid old 
Holland coming to ? The Latins them¬ 
selves would be at home in this atmosphere. 
It is true that Holland l^s for decades been 
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a mute inglorious outpost of lafinitd in one 
resp^t at least—the vast number of its 
political parties and their unconscionable 
difficulties in forming government coalitions. 
This characteristic certainly played a part b 
the fall of the Socialist, Catholic and And- 
Revolutionary coalition on October 14th 
‘ when the cabinet headed by a Catholic, Mr 
Joseph Cals, was defeated in the second 
chamber of the Statcs-Gencral by 75 votes 
to 62 and I) abstentions; the rebels were 
led by Mr Schmelzer, the chairman of Mr 
Cals's own Catholic parliamentary party. 

Hver since the Ijibour party came back 
into office in April last year, taking over 
from the Liberals (that is, the conservatives) 
in the C^aiholic-led coalition, there has been 
growing .strain between the right and left 
wings of the government. The issue has 
been the one familiar elsewhere, of a right 
trying to slow down the rise of budget 
spenffing and a left less inclined to econo¬ 
mise. The break came over the right’s 
refu.sal to accept the £90 million deficit in 
the budget estimates for 1967 of the 
Socialist finance minister, Mr Anne Vonde- 
ling. This is a sizeable deficit on a £2,000 
million budget in an inflationary boom 
when the restramed incomes policies for 
which the Dutch were once famous are now 
only a dim memory. Until last year the huge 
wage increases since 1963 seemed to stimu¬ 
late the economy to new heights of per¬ 
formance. But now the wiseacres are com¬ 
ing into their own and the balance of pay¬ 
ments of a nation over twice as dependent 
on trade as Britain is beginning to show 
signs of the strain. Mr Schmelzer has been 
asked to form a new go\*ernment. But that 
always takes at least a month in Holland, 
and his chances are slim. 

Yet the crisis, engendered ultimately by 
behaviour astonishing in the trading nation 
to end all trading nations, is a real one. 
one more symptom of the underlying unrest 
of Holland in the 1960s. Is it that Holland 
is bursting at every seam—with overfull 
employment, with too many people crowded 
together, with too much good government 
pressing in upon them ? Sweden has the 
world’s highest suicide rate. Holland acts 
as if it were about to take the Anger out of 
the dyke. A new world is surfacing on the 
rich, crowded industrial part of the world— 
and no one knows its rules. 


Indian signs 

“The thing we need most to do,” said 
President Johnson on October was to 
achieve a nuclear non-proliferation treaty. 
His iRlk with Mr Gromyko on the lOtb hil 
left him more hopeful about this prospect. 
Among the latest encouraging signs are the 
reports that American and Soviet delegates 
at the United Nations have already started 
trying to draft a resolution that they could 
jointly sponsor in the Assembly's imminent 
debate on the subject. True, the Russians 
are also insisting on their desire to restate 
their suspicions about German nuclear aims 
pnee again in the Assembly. But they have 
^parently told American officials privately 
that they will no longer claiffi that a treaty 


is impossible as long as the Nato allies en¬ 
gage in ” consultation ” about nuclear 
defence. 

Even if the new hopes prove justified, can 
the long-awaited treaty be concluded in 
time ? It would be only one of rhe several 
steps that must be taken if the spread of 
nuclear arms is to be effectively halted. 
The need to carry out the whole programme 
is increasingly apparent and ureenr. On 
Monday the negotiators in New York were 
joined by Lord Chalfont, the British 
minister of state concerned with disarma¬ 
ment, who brought tidings of no great joy 
from India. In New Delhi, a week earlier, 
he had discussed with Mrs Gandhi and her 
officials the prospects of India adhering to 
the treaty. He was told quite frankly that, 
while the Indians welcomed the idea of 
America, Russia and Britain jointly guaran¬ 
teeing non-nuclear fiarions against “ nuclear 
blackmail,” this would not be enough to 
induce them to adhere. Like other near- 
nuclear nations, they are unwilling to 
promise to stay out of the club unless its 
members will promise to halt what Canada’s 
foreign minister has called their “ vertical 
proliferation ” ; that is, promise to stop test¬ 
ing, producing and piling up nuclear arms. 
India’s foreign minister voiced these de¬ 
mands in the UN Assembly on October yrh 
—and was criticised in the Delhi press for 
failing to say bluntly that India just would 
not sign “ a one-sided treaty.” 

The Indian attitude has hardened as 
China's nuclear programme has developed ; 
so has Japan’s. But the risk of proliferation 
is not confined to Asia, or to countries that 
feci newly menaced. Just a month ago the 
Swiss government reaffirmed its intention 
of keeping its nuclear option open. These 
portents do not diminish the need to achieve 
the proposed treaty; they reinforce the 
argument for achieving it without more de¬ 
lay and then going beyond it to tackle, with 
the same urgency, the other necessary 
elements in a broad anti-proliferation 
programme. 

Case of torture 

It is a sickening experience to be accused 
of cruelty and to be unable satisfactorily to 
deny it. At the end of July, Amnesty Inter¬ 
nationa] sent a member of its Swedish exe¬ 
cutive, Dr Salabadin Rastgeldi, to Aden to 
investigate reports that British servicemen, 
and those under their control, were torturing 
suspected terrorists during interrogation. 
His report, made public this week, includes 
detailed statements affirming the physical 
and mental torture of men under question¬ 
ing. A starchy comment by the Foreign 
Office that Dr Rastgeldi’s allegations do not 
appear to be corroborated, and that anyhow 
some of them are not new and have already 
been found to be untrue, i$ not much of a 
platform to fight back from. Doubtless 
some of the affidavits be received arc lies; 
it seems unlikely that all of them are. On 
October 14th, Mr George Brown aooounced 
that he was going to send a personal repre- 
senutive to Acm to emmine the wMe 
business. Fine, hut why in the name of ele- 


mcDtary public relations did the Govern¬ 
ment not send someone several months ago ? 

It seems an even greater folly for the 
Govermnent to have refused to co-operate 
with Amnesty—if, that is, the present alle¬ 
gations are false or exaggerated. On the 
technical grounds that suspected terrorists 
arc not political prisoners, Dr Rastgeldi was 
not allowed to visit the interrogation or de¬ 
tention centres or to interview any men 
under arrest. Consequently, his informants 
were cither former prisoners, or the families 
and lawyers of chose still inside. 

Aden is scumbling to independence 
through a bog of threats, fear and violence. 
The interrogation there ck a suspected killer 
is bound to be a more brutal business than 
the questioning of a suspect in a London 
police station. What has happened in 
the past, the fuss roused by the Amnesty 
reporr and its repercussions is certain to 
make the Adeni security forces watch their 
methods in the future. But one change in 
procedure is called for. There is a good case 
for clapping a strict limit, say one or two 
days, on the length of time a man can be 
held at the interrogation centre before he is 
brought before a magistrate. This centre 
is where the torture is alleged to take place; 
there is no serious criticism of the treatment 
of men held in the detention centre. At 
present, men may sometimes be held at the 
interrogation centre for several weeks with 
no charge against them, and unable to com¬ 
municate with their family or with a lawyer. 


Barbara's plan 

In a heated exchange last week with Mr 
Henry Barnes, New York’s traffic com¬ 
missioner, Mrs Barbara Castle, Britain’s 
Minister of Transport, let fall some remarks 
about a plan to impose fees on cars enter¬ 
ing congested areas of London. Delivered 
in her crisp northern tones it sounded as 
though action was just over the horizon. 
Unfortunately this does not appear to be 
the case, however much many travellers 
might support such a move. What Mrs 
Castle seems to have had in mind is a re¬ 
port which she will release soon. This 
examines the various methods of constrain¬ 
ing traffic^an extra, expensive, licence for 
those who own cars in congested areas; 
charging, by some technical means, foir time 
spent in heavily-used zones; tighter park¬ 
ing control-^and comes out firmly against 
licences. Insofar as this means a decision 
(quite rightly, in our view) in favour of the 
otber two, this is a step forward. But it 
does not add up to a plam 

Mrs Castle was right, though, to stand 
up for the British approach to traffic prob¬ 
lems, against what were some pretty 
patronising comments by Mr Barnes. The 
jUnitod States is certainly ahead on methods 
of piloting the existing traffic flow more 
qui^y through the streets, and it has cer¬ 
tainly buftt more roads (a notoriously two- 
edtfid weapon). But the Americans have 
bifcly bqiun to think about the sophisti¬ 
cated forma of priority and restraint which 
Britain is now quite bard at work on. 
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Marvellous 
on any 
chassis... 



...this shortie 
motoicoat 
from 


Moss Bros 

BedIM Street, tT.CZ Coveot Garden 4SS7 
Open Htuitdayt till 7pjn. 

Meaeait itM^ion liaioctier $i|uara 
■MMOtit country 


i 


Marconi is advancod 
microeiectroiiics 

Marconi already makes a third of the microelectronic 
circuits whoiiy manufactured in Britain and is currently 
inveatins £3,000.000 in the largest microelectronic 
capability In Europe. 

The prototype of the famous Marconi Myriad computer* 
the first silicon microelectronic circuit computer in the 
world, has been operating continuously. 24 hours a day* 
for two years without a single failure in any one of Its 
two thousand microcircuits. 

In electronic egulpment of the future, microelectroniee 
la the key solution to problems of utter reliability, low 
cost, small size and increased performance speeds. 

encyclopaedic Marconi 

Complole eyttam plennev, dMisners and tefavWon; automation; airadlo; 

and makaii of alactronic aquipmant air traffic control and air dafanca; 

for ipaoa. radio, digital and navd navigational aida. Computart. 

communication: broadcasting componcnii end microalacuonica. 



Mareowl la bulldhie die lam a at mloreslsetreiilee 
ewMifeoturtiie ^ksn In l iifspn. 



The Marconi Company limited 

AN 'ENGLISH ELECTftfC COMPANY 
Msrconi House. Chslmsfoid. Eksex 

_mm 
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THE LIQUEUfr YOU PREFER TO BE OFFERED 


Have you missed 
a delivery deadline lately? 



You won't with Air Canada's 
daily Air Freight service 
to Canada 

You can't export and import with confidence unless you're sure 
ol delivering on tune. We know this at Air Canada, so we give 
daily freight deliveries to and from anywhere in Canada. If your 
customer orders today, we fly it in tomorrow. 

Extra capital 

I Because Air Canada Air Freight is so fast and frequent, you don't 

need to fill your warehouse with goods and wan for the orders 
I to catch up. Instead you have that extia bit of capital in hand I 

That's not the only way you save money either. 

By Air Freight we can make a heavy load up to 50% lighter. 

With surface transport you sometimes pay as much on the weight 
of the container as on the goods themselves, but we often carry 
the same item in a light plastic bag. With small lots, too, you get 
the weight break by air. 

Save on insurance costs 

Then there's the question of insurance. Air Freight gives much 
less opportunity for loss and pilferage, so down goes the in¬ 
surance risk. (On some household products you pay only £2.19 6 
insurance by air, compared to £52.10.6 by surface transport.) 
j At first glance Air Freight may appear to cost a bit more, but 

i it gives you bigger profits through greater efficiency. 

I 

I Daily aervica 

AIR CANADA (with BOAC) Operates the only direct freight service 
i from Canada toihe U.K. 

I Air Canada's unique sea/air service from the Far East can also 

i save you time and money over other methods by shipping your 

i goods to Canada then flying them on. 


THESE ARE SOME TYPICAL AIR FREIGHT COSTS: 

Electrical appliance and communications apparatus 3/6 per kg 
at the 600 kg rate. Parts for automobiles, bicycles, scooters, 
agricultural machinery 3/3 per kg at the 200 kg rate. 

ThBi9 prlcM 9pply to the U K. into Canade and vice versa. 


Find out now about Mr Fralght by Am CANADA {with BOAC). 

Ask your Freight Fotwerder or eenteet Air Canede et: 

AIR CANADA ® 

36 Dover 9r.. London. W.I.Meyfeir 8262 *91. Arxlrew House, 00 6auoMeh«ll St.. 6Im0ow. C.2 
Douglas 1611/6 ' Manchester Central 8882/3 • Birmingham Central 4616/6 • Leads 20628 
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THEWORLD 


International Report 


Half speed ahead to Windhoek 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


This week the South West Africa issue 
finally came to a head in the United Nations 
Assembly for a political decision, after 
twenty years of cajoling of South Africa and 
six years of litigation before the Inter¬ 
national Court. The uppermost question 
was: Would *‘thc Goldberg line*’ be 
carried ? The American ambassador would 
not want all the glory for himself ; others 
were tilling the field long before him. But 
as the representative of the most powerful 
of South Africa’s trading partners, and as a 
former justice oi the United States Supreme 
Court, he pulled the moy weight on what 
is both an intensely political ^ question 
and an unprecedented constitutional one 
involving a League of Nations mandate. 

His forthright statement on October 12th 
had a wide Impact. Mr Ernest Gross, the 
American lawyer who had argued the 
Liberian and Ethiopian case in the suit at 
The Hague, said the statement compensated 
for the court’s ruling in July that individual 
states had no legal right to obtain a bind¬ 
ing decision about the mandated territory’s 
status. Some leading members of the group 
of 56 states that had sponsored the Afro- 
Asian resolution, including Ghana, which 
had formally introduced it, and the normally 
radical Guinea, began to work for a com¬ 
promise formula. With the United States 
prepared to declare (as Canada, Ireland and 
the Scandinavians had been earlier) that 
South Africa had forfeited its right to 
administer South West Africa by disavowing 
as well as viedating the mandate, these 
African states were prepared in retiun to 
consider amendments. 

The vital amendment is one first 
proposed by Mr Prank Aiken of Ireland, 
publicly endorsed by Mr Goldberg, and 
strongly worked on by the Scandjuiavians. 
It would shelve the Afro-Asian pro{k)sal that 
a fully fledged administering Authority 
should be established; instead, a United 
Nations commission would be farmed to 
recommend speedy means of eitablishing an 
administration which would allow the 
people of South West Afcjbca (46o/X)0 
Africans and 8<>,ooo whites) to yxiircise self- 
detenninacionr A South AfricSa^^dijMOiiuit 
scorned the Goldberg statement at 
” strongly vague,” but ckatly jovefy phtase 
in it had been oattfuHy fashioi^ Amve 
all, it implicitly promised American backing 


in the Security Council for moves to provide ting oouth Africa' 
effective means of implementing the com- re^me in Rhc^ea 
mission’s recommendations. Cleverly using But the argumeni 
no negative phrases, Mr Goldberg yet respects toughne 
urged caution and a convoy speed (” It Denmark bad tA 
is extremely importanc chat the accion chf objections by pro 
Assembly takes • • • should be both of the costs of si 
intrinsically sound and widely supported ”). Britain went half 
Some diehard supporters of the Afro- in which it agree 
Asian resolution have ai^ed that such a forfeited the righ 
ways-and-means commission would become tory, and that mei 
merely a vehicle in which the United States its people to self- 
could stand on die brakes. There is no need, Caradon’s sp^ch 
they say, to delay and count the Randal any commission, 
cost, because South West Africa’s diamonds Afro-Aslans had t 
will prove to be the authority’s best friend, there should now 
The posse, if necessary without an American tion. By Friday, < 
sheriff, should gallop to the rescue. If a terms should havt 
UN team bent on establishing a presence ” a historic vote tal 

Germany 

A day's march nearer home? 


was fordbly turned back at Windhoek, so 
much the better, in the view lof Sfeitt 
Leone, Tanzania and others. It would 
bring the inevitable showdown with Sdiidi 
Africa all the faster. 

What (ff Britain? To follow die 
Goldberg litie meant a bolder leap for 
London * than for Waahinpon; for one 
thing, it could provoke Mr V^er into pot¬ 
ting South Africa’s wdght behihd fhe Smith 
re^me in Rhodesia even more definidvehr. 
But the argument has two sides (” Pretortt 
respects toughness * 0 , and Canada and 
Demnark bad tried to reduce the material 
objections by proposing a fair distribntkm 
of the costs of sanctions. On Wednesday 
Britain went half the distance, in a speed 
in which it agreed that South Africa had 
forfeited the right to administer the terri¬ 
tory, and that means must be found to lead 
its people to self-determination. But Lord 
Caradon’s sp^ch included no mention of 
any commission. That was because the 
Afro-Asians had not yet dearly agreed that 
there should now be a compromise resolu¬ 
tion. By Friday, October 2ist> however, its 
terms should have been hammered out and 
a historic vote taken. 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

On a single day in Germany this week there 
was a concentration of happenings that 
garishly reflected Che divi^d country’s 
political turmoil. It all came about on 
Monday. The west German chancellor, 
Herr Erhard, flew from Bonn to Berlin on 
Mcmday to find out from Herr Willy 
Brandt’s own mouth vriiat the Social,Jl^o- 
cracic leader had been up to at dinner in the 
Russian embassy in Unter den Linden on 
October lath. The same day the ruler of 
east Germany, Herr Ulbricht, accompanied 
by his twp most prominent colleagues, 
Willy Btqph and Ench Honecker, set off 
from their part of Berlin for Moscow to 
attend the gathering of leaders from nine 
communist countries whose rod and staff 
are the Gcnnan Democratic Republic’s 
principal chmfort. Simultaneously some 
three hundked deputies of the Bonn parlia¬ 
ment began 10 assemble in west Berlin for 
a week of deliberations in which the lubjecc 
of dRer-ridfaig ttsetest was the 
fresUv ififveS-^w by Herr Weamj the 
Sodal riceK^aiimum, M ttying 

to anbsoiidk^^iiiBL two 

rather misty economic eorfofeat i ott. 


Way back on the Rhine on Monday 
finishing touches were being put to a row of 
varnished huts that are to be the architects’ 
and contractors’ command post this winter 
on the site of the fatalistically projected 
29-storey building in which every one of 
the Bundestag’s 6oo-odd deputies is to have 
his own air-conditioned room—all at a cost 
of approximately 50 million marks. And— 
again just to be on the safe side—^44 
deputies and two cabinet ministers standing 
in for the federal president and the 
chancellor left Bonn not for Berlin but for 
a nuclear air raid shelter in the Ahr valley, 
where, as an accompaniment to Nato’s 
Exercise Fallcx, they spent the remainder 
of the week underground, pretendine to nin 
a country dislocated by the deadliest 
weapons of mass dcstruaion. Would it be 
wholly irrelevant to include amone 
Monday’s phenomena the morning papers 
news that the extreme right-wing Ckrman 
National Democratic party had captured 
for the first time two seats in Bamelin’s 
town council, with 8.4 per cent of the tofid 
vote, givlna them equal strength in Hamelin 
with tne limal Free Democrats? 

Herr Erhard and the Christian Demo^ 
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datic Union are understandably rattled by 
Herr Brandt’s and fterr Webner’s much 
iscd moves. At the moment when, 
provincial elections in Hesse and 
Bavaria, the government party in Bonn is 
disappointed by Herr Erham’s leadership 
and ioueSy disunited, the Social Democrats 
are seen to be taking the initiative in pursuit 
of what js professed by all parties to be the 
prime aim of German policy. 

Herr Brandt's five hours in the Russian 
embassy in east Berlin cannot have 
appreciably, if at all, deflected Moscow’s 
determined course in Germany. The invi¬ 
tation was a sequd to feelers put out by 
the ambassador, Mr Abrassimov, after he 
had studied the major speeches made at the 
Social Democrats’ party conference at Dort¬ 
mund in September. It was accepted only 
after arrangements had been renewed to 
allow i^iv^ual west Berliners to visit east 
Berlin in time of family trouble. Herr 
Brandt himself has depreciated its 
immediate importance. But in the public 
mind there he was, a potential federal 
chancellor (notwithstanding his disclaimers), 
at least trying to do something towards 
bridging the rat serarating the two parts of 
Germany. On Tuesday Herr Erhard 
avuncularly warned Herr Brandt not to see 
Mr Abrassimov too often, lest the 
ambassador should come to suppose that 
four^power responsibility for the future of 
Germany might be withering with the years, 
or that the West might be ready to accept 
the communist thesis that there are three 
German governments—with west Berlin’s 
separate from that of west Germany. 

To the Christian Democrats’ vexation, 
Herr Wchner’s exploratory thoughts have 
likewise aroused public interest. They are 
by no means new, Herr Wehner last 
adumbrated them at Dortmund in Septem¬ 
ber, and he has elaborated them in a book 
that is to be published next month. He has 
since shied away from the rather pretenrious 
name of ** German economic community ” 
that he initially gave to his proposal for 
bringing the two parts of the country nearer 
together. It was but a working label, he 
now says, for a scheme whereby the two 
might usefully co-ordinate some of their 
arrangements for organising inter-zonal 
trade, power supplies, credits, payments and 
perhaps a certain amount of common busi¬ 
ness on world markets. As for getting over 
such snags as ** non-recognition,” which the 
high-level collaboration he envisages would 
present, Herr Wehner has suggested resort¬ 
ing to the device of a saving clause in which 
^it would be mutually conceded at the out¬ 
set t^re were two governments in Germany 
with fundamentally irreconcilable policies, 
and theretfter ignoring the tiresome issue in 
praedee. ' 

Herr Wehner has drawn destruedve fire 
from both east and west. The Christian 
Democrats object that it is elusive to sup¬ 
pose you can feimess together free and 
totally controlled economies, the more so 
since east German dtis^ are not at liberty 
to travel throughout Getmany. Herr 
^iTlbridit has jeer^ that it is dl.yory vvell 
Itr Herr Wetmer to talk ; it, is not ,he but 
capitalists who are Jn charge o( the German 
economy. And anyway, Herr Ulbrfcht 


added, there is business much more pressing 
that an economic confederation—disarma¬ 
ment, renunciation of nuclear weapons, and. 
recognition of the existing frontiers in 
Europe. 

Yet Herr Wehner has received respectful 
tributes for at least showing some spirit and 
imagination. In Berlin this week his party 
has been following up its slight advantage 
by calling on the government to prepare an 
annual report on the state of the nation— 
meaning chiefly a review of the prospect of 
reunification. This weekend the Social 
Democrats are staging a German rally in 
Berlin, which some 10,000 party members 
arc expected to attend. They have a hunch 
they are now nicely on the way towards 
being able soon to speak to Herr Ulbricht 
from a position of real power. 


The Philippines 

Marcos polishes 
his image 

FROM OUR MANILA CORRESPONDENT 

Manila is frantically sprucing itself up for 
its biggest historical event since the second 
world war. Normally an ugly and crime- 
infested city, its boulevards are being swept 
clean, the grass in the parks is being 
trimmed and the touts and pickpockets that 
have given Manila its odious reputation are 
being rounded up. For next week’s summit 
meeting attended by President Johnson, the 
Filipinos want to appear at their best. 

President Marcos, who has just returned 
from successful visits to the United States 
and Japan, had promised his people a 
billion ^Uars in aid from abroad. Now he 
dreams of appearing as the peacemaker, 
the man who will lay the foundations of 
peace in south-east Asia. His Filipino 


critics are sceptical. For pne thii^ they 
do hot khow^ how the conference Wul end. 
For another less than half the south-east 
Asian countries will be there. 

Of the seven participants, only four arc 
Asian and all four arc wholly committed to 
the American line in Vietnam. This was 
not what Mr Marcos wanted. He invited 
Japan, and was politely turned down. Presi¬ 
dent Marcos has tried his best to free his 
preparations from the appearance of being 
dictated by the Americans. It is true, after 
all, that as early as January, soon after he 
had assumed of&e, he raised the possibility 
of holding an Asian meeting on Vietnam. 
He also sent his foreign minister to South 
Korea and Australia to pave the^way for the 
meeting months before he went to the 
United States. 

President Marcos needs this summit 
meeting to polish up his image both as a 
peacemaker and as an up-and-coming 
leader in Asian affairs. In the presidential 
elections in November 1965 he opposed 
sending an army engineer battalion to South 
Vietnam. Once in office he reversed him¬ 
self immediately and fought to have the bill 
authorising it approved, much to the 
chagrin of the articulate minority that had 
opposed participation in the Vietnam war. 
This month in Manila President Marcos 
hopes to lay down the groundwork for 
future negotiations with Hanoi. *He has 
publicly announced that be had tried to 
contact Hanoi through Cambodia, and even 
Peking through private channels. Indeed 
he feels his greatest burden in the con¬ 
ference will be Marshal Ky, whose govern¬ 
ment in Saigon opji^ses even the sort of 
dealings with the Vietcong the Americans 
might accept. 

Mr Marcos also feels that a meeting of 
this sort will be useful in clarifying not 
only the issues that have risen from the 
Vietnam war but those of the future 
stability of south-east Asia. The danger, 
as he sees it, is not only communist sub¬ 
version but the more nagging problems of 
Continued on page 359 
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What is inside the Shell inside the Ford? 


A kymm^s guide to the kopee, heodaeket. Hem emd teste tk&t 
produce todey*s gosolke ami oU 

Y ou probably realise that a 360 days to drill. A diamond 

lot of hard work goes into drilling-bit costing $25»000 was 

producing the gasoline and worn out after only 2 ft. of penetra- 

oil you use. But you may like to tion in hard Canadian rock. By 

know a little more of what goes on overcoming such diflfcultiei. Shell 

behind the scenes. Here you can ensures plentiful, economic sup- 

read about some of the things that plies to you and other motorists, 

happen before your car (or one of Shellmen use some highly 
the champion Fords, above) can sophisticated equipment. One new- 

be powered and lubricated bj comer is Capshell, a laboratory 
Shell products. that works on the sea bed, and 

.i the only one in existence today, 

and headaches hn the next 25 years, oae-quartw 
Shell sdintiBts and engineers are of the world's gas and oil will 

bom optimbti. The raw material come from under the sea. 

of their work exists a long way Ideas 

below the surface, where no one The work of Shell researchers on 

can see it. And it is always fuel and lubricants for your car is 

necessary to drill to prove its never complete. The problems 

existence. are always changmg. Tralic cod- 

There are engineering problems ditions are more demanding, 

arid ccoipomic problems, pro^deins motorways are ribboning huge 

of lime and space. One deep areas of the world, and sustained 

exploration well in Venezuela took* high speeds are more common. 


Shell people must not only keep proved m similar ways: secret 

up with all this, but also keep tests, public tests, tests in many 

ahead of it: so that when there’s coiditries—most recently on roads 

a new need, new Shell products in Europe and North Africa, to 

are ready to meet it. Better oils show the value of specific 

make it possible for better engines ingredients, 

to be designed—and better oils Ihgredienta 

come only from research. Last The Super Shell gasoline you buy 
year. Shell’s research cost rotne (with the fbinous Ignition Control 
llODmillion. Additive) has no fbwer than seven 

Testa special ingredients. Each of these 

Long before they reach racing produces a specific advantage 
drivers or you, ShrilgMOlines and (such as good mUeage and the 

lubrieantshavehadg very punish- prevention of stalling). And it is 
ing time—in the laboratory, on the hsibicrof]^ these ingredients 

roads and race trades. In Britain, that makes tnis such a good 
production cars with Shell Super gasoBoe. 

Motor Oil were driven ovef 10,000 Shell Super Motor Oil has a 
miles, rotind and round a test '^formulathatisexdusivetoShell. 
track. In Australia, a Volkswagen It is a blend of hidily refined oils 

travelled over S,Q0D mBm and careftiUy planned additives, 

in less tbu six ^ys, and Ihli Is the first oil available all. 

(thanks to this oiO vrith fmeotfiie om the world for every type of 

parts looking as if thi^ had Just car. In every driving coMikm 

come off the shdf* and dImate. No other oil gives 

SupmSMisboU^ such excellent protection against 

of mapy^.y^* was engine fhihiie. 




One cf the victorious Fords (with Shell Oil) In the 24^hour race at Le Mans this year. 


But Shell is more than gasoline and oil: 


Yoa benefit 

It would be surprising if you did 
not benefit alter all the work that 
has gone into the Shell gasoltae 
and oil you use. You benefit 
whether tte route you travel is a 
shimmering motorway in the sun, 
or an unfriendly half-track in a 
blizzard. You bmfit whether you 
bounce in a proud jalopy, or float 
in a grand saloon. 

On six continents there are 
more Shell service stations than 
any others. And at every one you 
can be sure of getting products 
with all Shell’s care and scientific 
ingenuity built into them. 

Invititloii 

The next time you drive in for a 
fill-up, or an oil change, you pro¬ 
bably will not give a thought to 
the work that made it possible. 
That is as it should be. But if you 
would like to know more about 
gasoline and oil, or any of the 
Shell products described on the 
right, please get in 
loucfauwith the Shell 
cdbpany near you. 

wfi] be pleksed 
to help. 


A The Shell Toroidal Burner is a new 
oay-fuel burner which produces a 
,flame vety much hotter than that of 
conventional burners. Insiealmaking 
ftimooes its use hu resulted in im¬ 
proved production, and the sup¬ 
pression of red oxide fiune. Shell fuel 
oils are also used for many other 
jobsintoday’sadvanoed steelworks— 
from making pig iron to producing 
the finished article. 


A .By the I970*s, supersonic airliners 
will serve the world. Shell Research^ 
has for years tackled problems arising 
from high speed flight. For example, 
at twice the speed of sound parts of 
Concord’s skin will be hotter than 
boiling water. Shell works with air¬ 
craft and engine manufacturers to 
ensure that tomorrow's sopersonks, 
like the jets of today, can use kerosine 
instead of costly ’special' fuels. Now 
research is looking forward to the 
iindet, a hypersonic engine with 
ahn^ no moving parts, for the 
Mach 5 travel of the future. 



Two milk containers are dropped; the 
bottle breaks, the plastic sachet 
remains intact. This new container 
has come from the Koninklijke/Shell 
Plastics Laboratorium at Delft, in 
Holland. But being unbreakable is 
only one of its advantages. Because 
it is almost opaque, its polyethylene 
laminated film protects milk against 
the effects of daylight (in a glass 
bottle, light can cause loss of flavour 
and, within 2 to 4 hours, loss of viti- 
mins). Milk in the sachet stays fresh 
longer. The sachet itself is also light¬ 
weight, easily stored and disposable. 
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UNDERCURRENT IN ATHENS 


Alexander West on Power in Greece 


For variety and contrast of natural 
beauty Greece is unrivalled by any 
country in Europe. Colours gleam 
vividly through air that is crystal-clear. 
In modern Athens, living descendent of 
a civilisation 2,400 years old, hotels, 
sk|Bcraper flats and looming power 
' stations stand out in sharp relief against 
a fiadcground of bustling market-places 
and ancient imnuments. 

The generation of power and its 
effective distribution throughout this 
rodty, sim-flUed land is of prime 
importance. Sioold the (Wks prove 
backward in providiliv modern 


amenities for tourists, the Parthenon’s 
classical geometry would no longer gain 
the attention it undoubtedly merits; and 
so the demand for power grows. 

Much of the equipment vital to this 
growth has come from Britain, where 
not so very long ago, in 19 S 4 , South 
Wales Switchgear startled the world of 
high-voltage power by originating an 
entirely neW concept: 33 kV outdoor 
Packa^ Station switchgear. 

In Greece today, and particularly in 
Athens, SWS switchgear performs 
many arduous taskif with inexorable 
efficiency. It supplies power to hotels 


and hospitals, factories and cinemas, 
highways apd office blocks; it is sited 
on bare hilbides and at busy trafiic 
junctions. A buried-type transformer 
lies beneath the narrow, cobbled street 
of Athens itself. 

The story of Greece remains as exciting 
and challenging today as in the tSolden 


Age ofSocrates and Aristotle. Switchgear 
from the Wdsh valleys is maintaining 
a Anger on the pulse of this fascinating 
land b^Nkriiig the Aegean Sea, cradle 
of Western. civiUsathm. 

Seiift Wmss Swttdigcur lind 
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Contmutd from pogo 334 

ecoiKMnic detetiMatioo oret the regjoii. 

On the 'I 41 i|)iiio$ wddMbe - tibe 

eoBUDit obt becaose of what it can adifeae 
for South Vietnam but for what it can 4 o 
for the niiltppinea’ image abroad, and for 
wbtaening comlitioaB at home. In the ten 
months since he -tocdc office. President 
Marcos has not yet made any d^hre move 
to solve the festering proUems of land 
tenure, corruption in govermnent and the 
steady loss m faith in democratic institu¬ 
tions. Basically a cautious man, he has acted 
slotriy. He md not push forward the land 
reform programme until thingt Uew up in 
his face with the killings and ambushes by 

y<^Mm and Vietnam 


ttik. gutfriBat that have recently lieea 
common in central Luzon. 'Hm public 
scnrioea have defnfotated to a point where 
the roads in-MaaBai until this week, have 
been aiaamtj-inpasai^. Mail from the 
dty to the suburbs only a few miles away 
often takes two weeks to deliver. If only 
to put up a good show for the 900 visid^ 
ioivnalists and the technicians who will 
accompany the various heads of Mte, the 
government has roahed ahead with a lot 
of public works projects and a drive to 
clean up Manila. President Marcos is 
highly sensitive to foreign criticism. In 
thu indirect way the summit meet^ nuy 
perhaps be of some benefit to the Fill^os. 


Honourable mercenaries 



But the creto is Japanese 
FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


The Japanese will not be at next week’s 
Manila meeting of America’s allies in the 
Vietnam war, since officially they are not 
involved in it. Yet not omy is Japanese 
industry ** uninvolved ” to the tune of £200 
million this year in American militai^ pro¬ 
curement, plus another £500 million in 
exports indirectly due to the war to 
Formosa, South Korea, the Philippines and 
the United States ; a Japanese-manned fleet 
of 25 tank landing ships is operating with 
the Seventh Fleet off Vietnam. 

The 2,300-ton vessels, which sail under 
the American flag, carry supplies and some¬ 
times soldiers. Tliey call at ports along the 
coast and go up rivers to American rattle 
positions. As convoys approach South 
Vietnam, they are protected by Seventh 
Fleet air patrols and by escorts of destroyers 
or minesweepers. So far none has been 
attacked at sea, but three have been fired 
on by ^uerrilla84 One Japanese seaman has 
been lulled and another wounded. 

Crews are recruited by American naval 
offices in Yokohama and Sasebo, an Ameri¬ 
can naval base, by the city employment 
bureau and by a branch office of the 
shipping bureau of the Japanese transport 


ministry. The Japanese seamen’s union has 
co-operated in recruiting for more than two 
years. Ttough crews sail without the pro¬ 
tection (rf Japanese laws on cemditions and 
insurance of seamen, waiting lists for the 
job are long and few men have quit 

; Unskilled seamen are paid a basic salary 
of £40 a month, captains up to £240. 
** Hazardous duty ” pay enables the average 
seaman to send home about £130 a moa&. 
Oh top of this come ‘^attack bonuses**: 
£27 for an attack at sea, £18 if the ship is 
attacked while it is berthed. 

Japan’s opposition parries have missed 
few opportunities to protest against the use 
of Japwese seamen in the Vietnam war 
under an agreement that was originally made 
without the knowledge of the opposition. 
Tliey are waiting for the first heavy casual¬ 
ties to step up pressure on the Liberal- 
Democrat government. The prime minister, 
Mr Sato, evades official responsibility 
calling the sdlors mercenaries ’’-his 
indeed they are. But American recruiting 
officers, recognising the polirical dani^rs (S 
the deal, have begun hinqg replacetnents in 
South Korea and Okinawa. 


Bmppe 

Qi-oping for aiffolfcy 
on scienoe 

FROM A CORRESPONCi^ 

Saashoari^ 

The Buropeaii FirUaiBeBt ibis'wedk ajfpfeed 
on one sound and solid msoa for width 
memberdiip of the BurqMn commum 
the urgrat need for a aewnee ttd tedigoihgjr 
policy in Europe; With^ Amerignt-spend- 
mg on research and devdopmenc ntniitt%dt 
over $i7»500 millioo in 1962) coai]h»d 
with only $2,800 millioo in the Buirosaa 
community, responsibie Binopean opm^ 
is growing increasingly worried at tbe 
widening techndogical gap between Europe 
and the United States.. But it is aoMi 
recognised that, in the words of the resolu¬ 
tion adopted in Strasbourg on October i8t^ 
the development of a (European) sdenoe 
policy must necessaiiljr depend on the ex¬ 
perience and support of the United King^ 
dom.” Not only does Britain devote more 
of its national budget to research and 
development than any single member of 
the Six; it actually outspends Germany, 
Italy and the three Benelux countries^ put 
together. 

Unfortunately, European thinking on the 
subject is still at a very embryonic stage, 
and in the absence of proposals from die 
European Commission the parliamentarians 
have tended to float off hif^-minded but 
unrealistic ideas. Earlier this year. Signor 
Gaetano Martino, the Italian Liberal ex- 
foreign minister, proposed that Britain 
should be invited to join Euratom alone, in 
order to make the atomic energy tonir 
munity’s research experience in the nudkar 
field the starting point for a broader scieppe 
policy. But, in the meantime, it has hiten 
realised that, whatever the Six mi^ think 
of such a project, it would certainly hot be 
considered a satisfactorv deal by the British 
government. This wmr the socialist group 
m Strasbourg was urging that Britain should 
be invited to participate in the negotiation 
of a European science policy, but even that 
idea was withdrawn at the last moment 
By the end of the debate, the only con¬ 
crete idea which had emerged ma that 
Britain should be invited to tak^ part in a 
small number df important technological 
projects, in which the Six would take part in 
varying degrees. . That this distinctly mar- 

f inal suggestion should have come from ffic 
uro]3ean Commission Is perhaps not 
entirely surprisipj: the Treaty of Rome’s 
only r^erence to research is in the agricul¬ 
tural section, and the commission is still 
{preying for a place at the centre of the 
science debate. The medium-term policy 
committee is now working on a chapter on 
research and development in the com¬ 
munity, and since this chapter is almost 
certain to be largely devoted to those areas, 
like space and daU-proc^ing, where 
Europe faces domination by ipt Americans, 
it was only to be expected that the com¬ 
mission would cut its community coat 
according to its cofistitutional cloth. 











MTHKNATlOltAL KIMRT 


«so 

It fa nevenfadcw (urpifaiiig; in tiev of 
^ilir cifaicfaB' of 1M Bttiopetn inter- 

vm rodPOT^ Btto ijtor spice researcn) ana 
Gets (for tctacornmagicidans) whose, 
towly cOQspiutnieotiii^ interests niake 
dim ctiihlieira crisis-rldldea institu¬ 
tions, that the ednuhission shoiudmot also 
l>e advocating a more broadly based sdence 
policy for the community. But t^ present 

Sto^usually hiy^ relief tl^noKsnii per- 
tonal and institutional jealousies., as well as 
the national loyalties, of the commissioners. 

common nkarfcet commission is doing 
Sts best to fend off £utatom*i daim to start 
a science policy, while M, Hebert Maiiolia 
is a good European 0^ ndicn it suits die 
French government. There is no sign that 
General de Gaidle is interested in a science 
policy whkh.'Wn^ go b^ond ad hoc 
coUaboradon bn liadted projects. Know¬ 
how it the only .Brkish asset that the French 
governotot bovets, and if the British could 
be induced to paft with it while remaining 
outside the European community, then 
General de Gaulle could congratulate him- 
aelf on having won on the swings and the 
roundabouts. 

As usual, the European Parliament failed 
to understand the sense of die commission's 
proposals. The lonn-winded and high- 
minded oratory remamed consistently out 
of toudi widi polidcal realities, and made 
even the Couh^ of Europe’s debates seem 
urgent and livdy. But thoi the Council of 
Einope actually does have a sdence poli^ 
of a sort, even if it is only concerned with 
air pollution. 


France 

How to stop a 
trial 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Quand e*est /im, rap the French song, fa 
recommence^ On Tuesday the lengthy Ben 
Barka case was drawing to an end. hUAtre 
Floriot was pleading for the two policemen. 
The two counsels for Lopez were to speak 
on Wednesday, the expeaed day of the 
verdict. The day after that was to see the 
trial and verdia for those Char]^ in 
absentia, indudiim the Moroccans Wded 

S f General Ourair. But on Tuesday 
tetnm occurred the first real' hitch in a 
trial nhich up to then had seemed very well 
stage-niUiag^. A cable from Rabat 
btobipic the sensational news that Major 
Ahmed DUml, head of the securira pdice 
and nght:*-hand man of General OuBdr, had 
left Morocco to giyc himself up to French 
justice. 

Before leavii^ Major Dlimi had sent a 
letter to King mssffi. As Le Monde put 
it, the letter **wait written ^with such 
soverdgn art thatrits redpibut cbuld not be 
surprised by any of its teipa*** Ih it. Major 
Dlimi argued that since his coun^ was 
bdnginsulted in the Paris tiiah and he was 
tbe^ glttext for this mud-slinging, he had 


dedded to hct the French ooutt before the 
trial ended. ‘ 

Vet this was not the end of die tuspensow 
It was only hours later, on Wednesdi^ 
■foerooon, that DUml appeared in the court¬ 
yard of the Paris^tribunal and was arrettod* 
What was tbe '^ipose of this kst-minute 
Moroccan o^eradon ? In Paris views 
differed. But by Thursday the impressiafi 
was gaming gtouiid that this was a joiitt 
move to bury the whole affair. Dlimi's 
lawyers have already requested a court of 
to decide that, in keeping with the 
Franco-Moroccan convention, their dient 
should be tried by a Moroccan court. The 
French court of appeal (court de cassation) 
usually takes a long time to reach a 
decision. In the meantime the Ben Barka 
case is suspended. Two of the minor 
defendants were actually granted pro¬ 
visional freedom. Everything seems set for 
a very long suspension. Could Tuesday’s 
apparent hitch really have been a triumph 
of stage-management ? 


Italy 


Togliatti no, 

Marx yes 

PROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

The new marxist-lenintst pam founded in 
Leghorn last Sunday by t&Mfected coo^ 
munists is only one, and pnrribably not the 
most important, symptom m. communist dis¬ 
content In Italy. The real Chinese,” most 
observers reckon, are still inside the party 
where they can do niore harm than 
coming into the open. So for the com- 
mum'st papers have vied with the obcuser 
part of the rest of the press in maikihg fiin 
of the proceedings in Leghorn. 

This is the holy city of Italian com¬ 
munism: here in 1921 a group of outstand¬ 
ing personalities including Gramsci, 
Bordiga and the then little known Togliatti 
founded the Italian communist party after 
breaking with the socialists. The theatre 
where they assembled was bombed during 
the war but a plaque on its ruins com¬ 
memorates the historic occasion. Here the 
small band of nostalgics marched on Sun¬ 
day to raise their emblems, and with the 
aim of erasing the unworthy x^name of 
Tog^td from those^pf. the founding 
fochen. Qnb nralido|p|l|peport said diat 
after they had i^e. si group of orthodox 
communists went to erase the eraslon and 
in doing so found they had burnished up 
the name'of Stalin. Unquestionably trc 
member of the new sfdinter party are few 
and obscure: the dele^tes in Leghorn were 
less than a hundred and included no names 
of national prestige. 

In this respect the split differa essentially 
from thg ideological breach which occurred 
in the Nenni socialist party three years 
when some 25 deputies, including three or 
four of the party’s more popular and more 
brilliant leaders, walked out to fouiid the 

sodalist party of proletariab unltv^” whfoh 
till now has been the only significant 


__SiffiL._ 
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pianuat group to the left of the communists. 

new gplmter party, the Partito Comu- 
i#|ta d! 7 ta^, Marxista-Lcpinista, is led by 
m V^cqqzo Mi^ari Ac is a Cakbria^ 
buf -difo does not seem to indicam a close 
GOpnectioii, qritb the dissident cbinmunist 
movpippit in she south. This was repre- 
Sjeoie^ in L^lrarn by Signor Aldo Pugliese, 
exrmayor of Spezzano Albanese and 
acknowledged leader- of a peasant revolt 
against the official party leadership. But 
whether Si^ior Pugliese actually adhered to 
the new party is uncertain. It appears to 
represent some of the younger rebels among 
the industrial workers of north and central 
Italy, rather than the more serious and 
stubborn bUt as yet hardly airiculate dis¬ 
affection of the peasants in the south. It 
stands for the pure doctrine: the^destnic- 
tibn of the bourgeois state, and the dicutor- 
ship of the proletariat. It denies the 
possibility of praqeful transition from 
capitalism to socialism, and derides the 
communist leaders for their bourgeois 
proclivities, accusing them of connivance 
with the pro-American policies of the 
Kremlin. 

In the present state of Italian politics, 
with economic revival in the air and the 
left-centre coalition gaining stren^h from 
the imminent unification of the socialists, it 
does not seem likely that these purists can 
offer much to their prospective supporters. 
The communist prty is annoyed by the 
crack in its caretuUy cultivated image of 
imi^, but probably not seriously alarmed. 
It js for nojore worried by the spread of 
dissection in. the south. Pundits claim 
that, while the new party is supported 
by China, the CalaMan peasants are 
encouraged from Tirana, whi^ is said to 
appeal to the Albanian element in the 
population. This is far-fetched. Albanian 
immigration goes back to the fifteenth 
century. In reality the peasants have lost 
faith in everyone, Chinese, Albanians, 
Kremlin and all, and first and foremost in 
the Italian communist leaders. What 
happens in the south will depend ultimately 
on whether the socialists in turn are able,to 
convince the peasants that they have their 
interests at heart. 


EIU OuHfrtwIy Economic Review 


Pafcistaa and Afehaattfan 


Our liteet Review takes a critieel look at the auoceta 
■lory of Pakistani aconomio davalopmantaa 
■ymbeliaad l»y tha over-fulfilled targeta of tha 
second fiva-yaar plan. 1969/60>1904/66. It alio 
daacribaa.the progrsM mads by naRhbotiring 
Afghanlaian In its currant plan, now drawing to a 
close. 

Tha armuatautscrifelon to ono Rovloyif It £10 
<4/a$2E>. Ak/fioilpostogo extra. Ootoiis from: 

' TNI RCOliOMIST INTILLIOIMCI UNIT 
Spancar. Hooaa 27 Sc. Jamae's Place London 8W1 
MYOaPartiaTII Eat27 
,60 East 42nd Strait New York NY 10017 
Murray Hill 

Oayai^mantal Studias Centra Ltd.. 8 Dinga Singh 
the Mall Lahore 4631 
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Concorde’s engines are flying now 

Right oa schedule, Concorde's Olympus 593 engine Before the Concorde supersonic airliner enters ser* 
programme enters its flight development phase. On vice in 1971 , Olympus 593 engines will have accumu* 
9 th September, with 700 hours successful ground lated more than 30,000 hours ground and flight testing.' 
running already achieved, the Olympus 593 started No other engine specifically designed for civil aviation 
flight testing in a Vulcan flying test has entered service wi th such experience. 

Bristol Siddeley and SNECMA supply the power 

Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited. Socl6t6 Nationole d'Etude cl dc 

Mercury Holism 193 Knightsbrioge. Constmetion de Motcurs d'A v ituion, 

London SWT, EngUnd. 150 Boulevard Haussmimn. P.iri^^ \ 1 1 1«■', i'r > 
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You, and your Sabre jets 

Pakistan 


We love you all 

_ ♦ _ 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KARACHI 

When Mr Zulfikar Bhutto, Pakistan’s ebul¬ 
lient foreign minister, lost his job four 
months ago, some people hoped that 
Pakistan would swing back to the western 
moorings from which he had detached it. 
It has not happened. 

Mr Bhutto’s successor, Mr Sharifuddin 
Pirzada, has just returned after a trip to 
London and Washington via the Middle 
East. This weekend he flies to Peking for 
a week’s visit. These trips are symbolic of 
Pakistani foreign policy—^keeping the lines 
clear to East and West. The version of a 
highly placed source is that there has been 
no change since Mr Bhutto left the foreign 
office ; the only difference has been that be 
tended to over-emphasise or under-emf^a- 
sise some aspects, while President A3mb*s 
idea is to maintain a balance. 

day visit to Iran, which was o^l^lly des* 
cribed as a courtesy call on the Shah but 
was actually a combination of business and 
pleasure. The president said his talks with 
the Shah would lead to faster progress in 
the Regional Co-operation for Development 
—an economic organisation comprising 
Pakistan, Iran and Turkey. He took the 
trip immediately after the Turkish presi¬ 
dent, Mr Sunay, had paid official visits to 
Iran and Pakistan. Officials discounted 
speculation that President Ayub. and the 
Shah had diacussed a miUta^ pjict outside 
the Central Treaty Or^misation, which 
binds the three countries in a defence pact 
with Britain as a member and the United 


States as the main financier. All the indica¬ 
tions are that the three will let Cento 
continue for whatever it is worth but will 
continue to strengthen their cultural and 
economic ties in the RCD framework. Some 
Pakistani newspapers have openly stated that 
Cento has outlived its usefulness, but the 
government seems not to be bothered about 
giving it final burial; nor, perhaps, are Iran 
and Turkey ready to give it the push. Not 
that the Americans can give orders to Iran 
either. After they had cut off military aid, 
it was the Iranians who made up Pakistan’s 
losses in the . Indian war by kindly buying 
90 Npace Sabre jet fighters from west Ger¬ 
many and sending them to Pakistan ” to be 
serviced.” 

Relations with the Soviet Union are 
corjdial and improving. The Russians now 
have three newspapermen permanently 
stationed in Pakistan, and there is greater 
co-qpcration in the cidtural fidd. That has 
in no way banned Pakistan’s relations with 
China. The two countries last week signed 
a maritime agreement giving each ^er 
most-favouredruation treatment, while a 
separate agreement for a cellar two-way 
shipping service is ready for signature. 
Imports from China are ji^lar and cheap, 
and the shops are full or them. Almod 
every month j^e-loads of Pakistani imd 
Chinese dclepcions of various descriptinns 
descend on me ocher country. In Pakistan 
the average man feels chat if there is a 
showdown again with India, Fddstan can 
trust neither Washington por Moscow. 
Peking alone ia likdy co bdp. 


Ir6lan4 . 

Censoring the 
telefis __ 

FROM OUR OUSUN CORRESPONDENT 

Two separate controversies have suddenly 
brought the issue of television and politics 
.. into the Irish headlines. .A weekly pro¬ 
gramme called Division ” haa. started to 
; deal with poetics from' xpaprfi^gjes, whife 
' once a hiOttth tl»fe is tb ut^r (tidmssibB 
prograimna between deputies and senators 
representing the different parties. For the 
latter the state-owned Hadio-Telefis Eireann 
Buthorky proposed Co limve the choice of 
personnel entirely "to "tlie" parties. But for 
the w:eekly programme inc authority was 
to diQOse its own partidpium-—though it 
would consult die party wt^s^ about the 
cheuce of parliamentarians. This sedns to 
have been misunderstood by the government 
party, Fianna Fail. The minister for agri¬ 
culture, Mr Haughty, refused to take part 
in the second of the programmes because 
the president of the National Farmers’ Assch 
elation was also (separately) to be inter¬ 
viewed. When the authority decided to go 
ahead all the same, Fianna Fail announced 
they would boycott future programmes, 

Mr Haughey is also the centre of the 
other controversy—^which also involves the 
National Farmers’ Association. Speaking 
on the cattle price crisis a fortniffht ago, he 
advised farmers to hold on to trar cattle. 
This advice was immediately disputed 
the NFA, whose statement was featured in 
the television news after Mr Haughey’s 
advice. He rang the television newsroom 
forthwith, and protested against the inclu¬ 
sion of the NFA statement—which was then 
withdrawn from the subsequent radio news 
bulletin. The newsroom journalists im¬ 
mediately called a meeting Uf their union 
branch and protested. They were further 
incensed when the director-general of the 
authority replied that the inclusion of the 
farmers’ statement in the first instance had 
been “ an error of judgment.” 

In a subsequent Dail discussion, the 
prime minister defended Mr Hau^y’s 
intervention on the grounds that ]^dio- 
Telefis Eireann was set up as an instrument 
of public policy, and as such was respon¬ 
sible to the government, which had the 
obligation to ensure that its prognunmea did 
not offend against the pribltc intereat or 
conflict with national policy as defined by 
legislation. The govemmept accordingly 
rejected the view that Radio-Tekfis Eiream 
should be completely independent, and 
would take such action as might be neces¬ 
sary to ensure chat it did not deviate from 
dujMxrformance of its duties. 

This frank sutement has naturally 
evoked a violent reaction from the opposi¬ 
tion parties, who have in the past com- 
plab^ about other attempts by ministers 
to suppress programmes, and also about the 
membership of the board of the Authority, 
which, they say, consists prmcipaliy of 
Fianna Fail supporters. A maior debate 
may well have been launched. 
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THE WORLD Communist Ajfairs 


Curiouser and curiouser 


Poachers are bem^ appointed gamekeepers, 
and camekeepers are being accused of 
poachfflg, as the convolutions in Peking get 
curioiisier and curiouser. Mr Pan Fu-sheng, 
who was dismiss^ as first secretary of 
Honan province in 1958 for “ right oppor¬ 
tunism,*’ has been sent to take over the 
Heilungkiang provindal party which has 
“|ust been purged of “ right opportunists.” 
And Mr Li Hsueh-feng, who was appointed 
first secretary in Peking last June after the 
purge of the “ arch-revisionist ” Peng Chen, 
^ now unckr attack from the Red Guards 
for revisionimi. 

The Pan case is a reminder of one central 
fact about Chinese pu^es: deposed officials 
can and do get rehabilitated in time. It is 
also a reflection of the scarcity of trusted 


The mbac recent etampk of a local party 
official would not be moved is the 
former aeoQiid secretary and go^mor of 
Heiluni^dimg. Mr Li Fan-wu is said to 
have formed a clandestine party committee 
after tile legal committee had been attacked 
by tte Ot^bds; he allowed himself to be 
depo^ only when the central committee 
dispatclied a tel^ram and Mr Fan Fu- 
sh«ig. 

There are grounds for postulating organ¬ 
ised resistance to the Mao-Lin-Chou leader¬ 
ship. But it may just be that the party 
officials who have been battling the Red 
Guards meant only to oppose this particular 
method of cultural revolution. Since the 
appearance of the Guards, the purge has 
gone along two tracks; the denunciations 


sustain such reflection on his vigilance as 
Wang’s dismissal may cast. 

Mb^while, the joint apotheosis of Mr 
Mao Tse-tung and Mr Lin Piao continues 
at an accelerating pace. On October 9th 
the army’s political director, Mr Hsiao Hua, 
isaued a new set of ** extremely Important 
directions ” from Lin Piao on Mao study, 
and pndsed Lin in torrid terms which have 
since been echoed throughout the country. 
This week, the Jugoslav press agency 
reported an extraordinary speech by the old 
marshal, Mr Yeh Chien-ying, in which he 
asserted that Chairman Mao will live to be 
at least one hundred. But should fate inter¬ 
vene, the world need have no fear, Yeh 
added, for Lin Piao, Mao’s best disciple, is 
the youngest, healthiest, most vigorous and 
most capable of us all. 

Making ships 

Fast work at 
Gdansk 


men in the upper ranks of the Chinese com¬ 
munist party. The Li case proves another 
rule, particularly applicable today: no 
official, however near he stands to the side 
of the gods, can be considered immutably 
immune from the purge. 

Although Li rode with the top 28 party 
leaders in Tuesday’s motorcade in front of 
over a million Red Guards in Peking, the 
persistent reports of Peking->wide poster 
attacks on him suegest strongly that his 
position is less than secure. Recently 
posters are said to have linked him with 
Mr Liu Shao-chi, the head of state, who 
has noticeably fallen from favour in the past 
months. This ma^r be a standard smear 
technique—^like calling him a right oppor¬ 
tunist—carried out by the Red Guards on 
the instructions of the top triumvirate who 
had tired of his company. 

But it is also possible that Li has actually 
been involved in a resistance movement led 
by the men who were pushed aside in Mafo’s 
rtdtht reshuffle, Mr Liu Shao-chi and the 
party general secretary, Mr Tcng Hsiao- 
p^ng.^ Uu and Teng may have created their 
&im groups of poster-rasting Guards, for 
foreign news agencies have spotted posters 
urging support for Liu Shao-chi and others 
attacldng Mr Lin Piao and even Mao him¬ 
self. L^ Mrty leaders who have stood 
up to the Red Guards may well have been 
assured of backing from the ^rty machine, 
which still appears to be offienUy in Teng*s 
[bands. And Mr Chou En-Ufl xiiay lAve had 
a resistance mm^ent in li^d when 

rebuked provincial leaders for* opposing 
Guards. ■ * 


organised by “ cultural revolution groups ” 
which seem to have links with local and 
provincial party committees, and the more 
widely publicised and probably centrally- 
directed physical and ^opaganda attacks 
by the Guards. 

Hie critics of Li Hsueh-feng claimed that 
the “working groups’* sent out by the 
Peking committee aaually were “instru¬ 
ments of suppression.” lliis can be inter¬ 
preted to mean that the local party was 
prepared to go along with the cultural revo¬ 
lution but that its “ groups ” were told to 
carry out their tasks in a disciplined and 
orderly way which included restricting the 
wilder activities of the Guards. In iVboist 
terms, however, sudi caution must be read 
as opposition. 

llie case of Mr Wang Kuang illustrates 
the methods and problems of the party- 
directed part of the purge. Canton radio 
said last Sunday that Wang, the propaganda 
director of the central-south bureau, had 
been “ exposed and eritidsed at a meeting 
of the bureau in June. He was subse¬ 
quently struggled with at a series of meet¬ 
ings organised by “affiliated organs,” re¬ 
fused to admit nis errors and finally was 
dismissed by the bureau. As a high-ranking 
propaganda official responsible to the 
pur^ chief, Mr Lu Ting-yi, Wang was 
lOgipally ripe for the chop. But he had 
SOTO reason to think othemise because his 
mimedJate boss on the central-south 
bureau wajf Mr Tao Chu, the newly ap¬ 
pointed national propaganda director and 
fourth man In thn party hierarchy. Evi¬ 
dently Tao is now feeling strong enough to 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 
Eastern Europe’s largest shipyards are 
separated from the present Russian frontier 
by a mere 30 nautical miles of shallow, 
coastal waters. So it is not surprising 
that the almost frenetic activity at the 
Gdansk yards is heavily oriented in that 
direction. This September the yards, slip¬ 
ways and port area were crammed with 22 
vessels in various stages of completion and 
fitting, all but three or four of them destined 
for expon to the Soviet Union. 

Gdansk, tc^ether with neighboui^ 
Gdynia and the 3^rds at Szczecin (Stettin), 
put Poland in eighth position among the 
world’s shipbuilders in 1965—^ahead of Italy 
and Denmark. What is not certain is to 
what extent the industry is profitable for 
Pdand, for the Russians got in on the 
ground floor and concluded a series of long¬ 
term trading agreements in which they tied 
up the bulk of Poland’s trawler, timber¬ 
carrying, genera] cargo and floating fish 
factory prTOuction for years to come. 

Thm is no shorNtime working at the 
Gdansk yards, Which were^built on the use¬ 
less pile of rubble left in 1945 by the joint 
attentions of the RAF and the German and 
Russian armies. Sixteen thousand trained 
men and 1,500 ^prentices put in a full 
48-hour week. The management make no 
iecret of their |^de in achievement. They 
say that' although they may not be making 
a great they have plenty of work. 

Tl^y beueve that the profit will come later 
when they take up commissions for other 
Wiork<^^^^t year for Norway, Kuwait, India 
and B^. 




Two industrial fireSi One that created havoc over a wide area; the 
other stopped in Its trades. In the first case, fire broke out In a part 
of the Works not fitted with Colt fire ventilators. Dense smoke^logolng 
hampered fire fighting and enabled the fire to spread. In the second 
case a complete Colt fire ventilation system had been Installed, so 
that when fire broke out the smoke and heat were immediately ex¬ 
hausted through the roof. The firemen could tackle the blaze without 
difficulty and without breathing apparatus. As the result of the first 
fire Rootee decided to speed up the Installation of fire vent systems 
throughout the Group. The limited damage at the second, the Aider- 
moor Lane fire, showed how sound this dedsion had been. In com- 


nton with all Colt fire ventilating systems, the Installations at the 
Rootes Group Factories do a second job, and are in dally use creating 
good working conditions. For a copy of the booklet 'Automatic Fire 
Ventilation' write to COLT Ventilation and Heating Limited, Surbiton, 
Surrey or Telephone 01-399-5151. 



Fin Ventilation 


Ptfohecthn eealmk fire spnml • Imprwemrtl of working cooditfons 






COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 


The 1966 plan, which looks like being 
achieved vdth ease, provides for the com¬ 
pletion of 29 vessels with a total dead¬ 
weight tonnage of 1^5,700. This will bring 
the Gdansk postwar scorecard to 460 ships 
totaling 2,086,710 tons. Technicians and 
sbipl^g experts argue that recovery of ^is 
magnitude would never have possible 
without the stimulus of the vciV consider¬ 
able Russian requirements and very heavy 
government investment-*—with some Russian 
credit—in the industry. The Poles claim 
tl^ Gdansk and neighbouring Gdynia 
only 15 miles up the coast have been 
completely modernised, and dial thetr tech¬ 
nology is generally .above w^ld average. 
Gdynia, with.g i^W di^ dock capable of 
producing vep^\h|^^ to, 65,^ tons, ex¬ 
pects to ovw^k @daisk in completed 
tonnage by I jHw. 

Hull sec^s^ grd pioduced by the 
blo(t pcewr^ in work¬ 

shops. Pre|a|iicaj^ Redons of too tops 
or more ai^ welded automatically in 
the asseml^ stage, speeding up cuixresBes 
and redud^ .laboiir oostsi Much of the 
ficting-out mck, iaclucUng installation (rf 
engines, is now done on the slipways before 
ilgpiKdiing, and a Shipbuilding Industry 
Research Centre h^ gone completely com- 
pUt^^Odneied to rationalise and streamline 
construction and costs. The result is that 
the 'weteffi: £^;frcn» keel-plate laying to 
comptetioh' is ndw 8 to 9 months and some 
orders have been finished in six. 

The Poles started out as mcialists in 
modern trawlers, floating fish factories and 
base ships—with reinforced hulls for opera¬ 
tion in Arctic waters—and they" now tank 
second in this specialised field to Japan. But 
the industry has now been diversified, turn¬ 
ing out general cargo vessels, timber carriers 
and tankers in the 18,000 to 20,000 ton 
range, all with a strong hint of die elegant 
Italian in their lines. 


Technology 

A litt^ is 
not e 

FROM A Ht 

In the dtitoniatiod (iK|u)jpment factory at 
Ostrpwj Poland^ a light shines dully 
on the big stgiAbard^ hangs along the 
front of me test and asSonbly room. It 
signals that prodiicdbh fus slipped behind 
, . te gjsai set by the phmners. Throii^hoiit 
m edoiitrics of east Europe, die sidry'is 
the sjune: automation is behind schedule, 
and techiKfiogy trails far behind the levels 
of the West. 

; Communist engineers and economists 
talk enthusiastically about industrial auto^ 
matioh. they see it as a cure for their 
industrial ills. But accomplishment has not 
matched talk. In such countries as Poland 
and Rumania, despite the talk of aujUp- 
inatio% ,tba need to |WQvide,9mptoymirot 
,olhm comes, first. the puAt ti 
.Wroclaw, in Poland, east. Europe's only 
Wnputer plant outside Russia, two girjs 
main trames df the oefitrd ptoce^. 


when one would be enough. One girl reads 
wiring instructions to the other. There are 
Poles who will counter criticism with the 
argument that ''people are cheap, auto¬ 
mation is expensive.*^ Even where th^re is • 
a shonage ca labour, as in east Germany, 
there is an even greater shortage of home¬ 
grown technology, as well as of foreign 
exchange with Which to buy the right 
hardware and software—the machines and 
the means of fee(Ung them instructions— 
from the West. 

The technological gap between, the 
capitalist coufi^es aiid the communist on^ 
of eastern EubJ^ is widening. THet em¬ 
bargo on hardware exports imposed by the 
West has retpfQi^ the divide. In some 
asp^, the cotmnomsts are now as^niuch 
as ita years behind the United States. 

For diiimple, there arc 40 silicon trani^ 
sisiors ma^ Ifl iommunist counetks. These 
oomfrapents are essenthd for high-sp^ 
operation of electronic equipment at high 
temperatarcs. Only Elwro in eastern 
Europe builds electronic computers. The 
single denm which it produces is restricted 
by the lack of silicon transistors. Most of 
its germanium transistors are imported 
from Britain. In 1966, the plant should 
produce 50 of its small data processors. 
East Europe may need x 2,000 to 14,000 
electronic computers over the next five 
years. 

Technical men in the communist coun¬ 
tries are severely handicapped by the 
shortage of computers. At the important 
institute for telecommunications m east 
Berlin, engineers have to design complex 
communications systems and hardware on 
an dd, slow machine. The institute’s 
director calls it " more a stove ^ than a 
computer." It dissipates 20 kilowatts of 
power. Built with magnetic-core logic, 
driven by vacuum tu^s instead of tran¬ 
sistors, the computer isikes x8 to 20 millir 
seconds to do an addition—a thousand tjm^ 
slower than the micfosecond addition 
speeds of the average data-processor bdng 
delivered in capitalist tountries today. 
There are at least 40 of these ZRA-x 
computers in use in east Qeroiany, though 
the machine, made by Carl Zeiss in Jena, 
Is no longer being built 

On top of such shortages of equipment, 
the eastern countries suffer from a 8eri<m 
lack- of practical engineering experience. 
In some plants, the manufacturing proce¬ 
dures are even more backward man the 
equipment, one reason being that the 
engi^riflg effort has been concentrated in 
oniveraitics, roseardi jQ^ci|uM ai^ 
meol idminMaftdri, 

try. Engineering stilFs at plants are usually 
tiny in size. At die Blwro factory, which 
manufactures television sub-asseinblics and 
automatic control .systems, for food sad- 
chemic^ plants, along with digital .obin- 
puters, only 230 of me 3,500 empibyees 
have technical de^r^. This smau force 
of tiqiipeers^ plm^tS’ and mathematidans 
b They supply moat of 

the. and have to 

double up.^ixtensiwTy on researoh^ proco- 
engnjoexfoib jirogramme OT ^ 
systems analysb. 

Hie Ostrow plant, whose prodaedao 
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automatic control 83^tems for steel milb 
and electric |enerating plants is behind 
schedule, is little better off, with lo per 
cent of its 2,000 workers in the engineering 
department. Cases like these are typical. 
Tbty are unlikely to improve while the 
Soviet Union’s own technological man¬ 
power resources are stretched to the limit 
by its economic problems and space pro¬ 
gramme, and. while the West’s embargo 
remains as inflexible as it is now. 

Memc^ement 

White-collar 

communism 

FRQM 9yR FAST EOhOPE'CORRESPONDENT 

It b a long way from the, Harvard Pusined 
'S<k>ol to thb CT^nised mayhem of state-., 
- eonirdlled central .planning. But the rush 
is now on in eastern Europe to establish 
management training centres, usually with 
United Nations assistance. 

Poland was first in the field ; the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation has recently 
withdrawn its advisers after putting a 
management institute into running order. 
Rumania is clamouring for similar treat¬ 
ment. A management training centre for 
engineers and economists started last month 
in Bulgaria, on the outskirts of Sofia. 

The Bulgarians did not bother to wait 
for confirmation of ILO support; the first 
seven-week course started on September 
19th. Coffee-break — coffeeless, since 
facilities have not yet been organised— 
found your correspondent amidst an 
assorted collection of senior men from the 
machine-building industry, mostly between 
35 and 50, some with communist party 
msignia in .their lapels, discussing their last 
lecture on basic production techniques. 
One ot them, for x6 years head of a 
machine factory, admitted not realising that 
management and production planning had 
been developed Into a science. 

The ILO is not stinting its assistance. It 
plans to phase in a Mai of io experts 
within twe or three years, and to . contri¬ 
bute a total of 420 man-months of advice. 
The liiteroational experts will leave after 
they trained Bulgarians to take their 
phic. Bihpbasis will be on basic produc¬ 
tion techniques to start with, leading into 
management training with the help of 
electronic data processing. A computer has 
already been installed, again wkh United 
NatiQQa.aid^ 

.. course srifi eventually be 

expanded to deal with 120 executives at a 
time.. It b planned to pu^between two and 
three thousand experienced engineers and 
technicians through the mill as one 
lecturer expbined, " to despecialise the 
spedalbts.'* A series of fellowships will 
talM • Bulgarian instructors, plus some 
atudeots, 10 training centres, universities 
and technical coUe^ in western Europe 
and norib America. The Bulgarian 
directors of ^ scheme report a long queue 

entbusbifis aheady waiting for admi^ce 
to thb iM^le road to the contmuiiist 
executbie suite. 
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Balkan Sobranie Turk. 
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Egyptian No. 7 9/6 


Black Russian 5/- 
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Imperial Russian*^ 10/- 
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Virginia No. 40 7/10 


Cocktail Virginia 3/7 


Continental Filter 5/5 


Virginia Filter 5/5 


The House apart from the Packs 

Pucks iiniouc and packs individual. Still ^food nnd still uucliani^ed in 
a fanciful \sorld remains Sobranie. These packs are made to match 
the unvarying clinvacfcev of the cigarelles they contain. It*s reasFJuring 
to know that good taste can still be rewarded; riico to feel in the 
pocket one of those Sobranie packs wliicli guarantee the best in 
cigarettes. In tho House of Sobranie oacb cigarette is made and packed 
with care by tho same gifted family, who from 1879 have provided Available at better tobacconists throughout the world, 

successive generations of discriminating smokers with the rich pleasure 

that only rare and costly tobaccos can give. ♦imperial Russian fur overHcns only 
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Why 

you should be 
a two-bank 
business 


Ask your friend at Chase Manhattan 


The day-to-day running of a business needs one kind of 
banking service. But the bigger and faster growing busi¬ 
ness also needs specialised services for specialised needs. 
We exist to provide this kind of service. 

Selling you a large sum in foreign currency in a matter of 
minutes, for instance. Helping to ensure that short-term 
liquid assets work harder. Or managing a Pension plan 
that makes effective use of a wider range of investments. 

All this, because we're more than one of the biggest 
international banks. We're a multinational bank. We are 


New York based. There are Chase branches, represent¬ 
ative Offices and associated banks around the world. And 
we have more correspondents than any other bank. 

So the Chase name is enough to get immediate action on 
a whole range of specialised services—^in this country or 
overseas. 

We believe we can help you in ways you may not have 
thought of exploring. That’s why we think you should be 
a two-bank business; why you need us as well as your 
British bank. Just call us. We’ll be there. 


you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 

o 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 

National Association 

€LombardSt,LondoiiEC 3 M«ttlonHoiiM 3240 * 46 ]lerkeley square W1 MayfMrTMi 
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American Survey 


Vietnam's civilian front 


Before he set off on his journey to Asia, 
President Johnson heard reports on the state 
of the war in Vietnam from a powerful in¬ 
spection team headed by the Secretary of 
Defence, Mr McNamara. By now there is 
such a continuous coming and going 
between Washington and Vietnam that no 
inspection team can bring back any really 
unexpected judgments. Just at this 
moment the Republicans are hungry for any 
news that might be usable in the election 
campaigns, and highly suspicious that they 
arc going to learn after the elections how 
much the war is costiqg, how many men 
it is going to take and how far it is from 
ending. So Mr McNamara has extra 
reasons for not saying much in public, un¬ 
less he can say something reassuring. 

What he has said is that the military 
campaign is going well, but that the pro¬ 
gress being made in the civil pacification of 
South Vietnam is very slow. This judg¬ 
ment does not reflect military prejudice but 
the greater elusiveness and inherent 
difficulty of the objectives of civil govern¬ 
ment in a country where the communists 
are well established and the estrangement 
between government and people is of long 
standing. Mr McNamara’s team included 
a new civilian member, the new Under 
Secretary of State, Mr Katzenbach, as well 
as Mr Robert Komer, the White House 
assistant to whom President Johnson en¬ 
trusted the general supervision of the pacifi¬ 
cation programme in March. 

The task of social and economic oonstruo- 
tion in Viemam is one that the President 
has very much at heart. On hearing the 
team’s report he absorbed its dissatisfaction 
with the state of the civil programme and 
made it his own. His immediate reaction 
was to place on Mr Katzenbach a new and 
bigger responsibility for supervising the 
pacificad<m programme. Mr Katzenbadh, 
who had innocently gone along with Mr 
McNamara’s party to get a look at Americans 
bigeest foreign involvement as part of his 
ini&tion into his job at the State Depart¬ 
ment, can hardly have expected this. 

Without doubt Mr Johnson will Uke the 
pacification problem with him to Manila, 
where it will provide the conference of the 
Vietnam allies, which opens on Monday, 
with something to discuss. Winning the 


Washington, DC 


war and pacifying the country are objec¬ 
tives hardly separable in practice. It is true 
that for diplomatic purposes the trouble in 
Vietnam has been defined as simply aggres¬ 
sion from die North. But until the work 
of the soldiers is interrupted by some 
diplomatic denouement, they are bound to 
see their task somewhat differently. What 
is the yardstick that will enable them to 
know when they have won ? General 
Harold Johnson, the Army’s chief of staff, 
gave one definition when he said in May 
that it might take years to achieve a de¬ 
gree of stability that would at least reduce 
the terrorism and the armed attacks to a 
level at which they co_uld be handled by the 
regular police forces.'* 

By this standard it is necessary not only 
to beat the communist main forces but also 
to restore economic life, bring effective ser¬ 
vices into the villages and small towns and 
displace Vietcong authority by a govern¬ 
ment authority that is recognised and effec¬ 
tive. Much reconstruction is involved, 
requiring material help and technical ad¬ 
vice from the United States. The meth^ 
used in Vietnam is to give help and advice 
in forming Vietnamese pacification teams 
which are put into localities to stitch the 
destroyed pattern of life together. 

This cannot work unless the localities 
can be made secure. The great military effort 
ordered by President Johnson fifteen months 
ago, which has by now raised the Ameri¬ 
can force strength ashore in Vietnam to a 
little more than 325,000, lavishly supported 
with guns, helicopters, aircraft and ships, 
has produced security where there was none 
in fairly large areas spreading out from the 
coastal bases and elsewhere along the main 
roack. . It has pinned down large com¬ 
munist forces, mostly regular troops fitnn 
the North, in parts of the Annamese high¬ 
lands bordering on Cambodia and Laos 
and, more recently, in the extreme north of 
South Vietnam, where two communist 
divisions began in July to filter through the 
demilitarised zone. A traveller there last 
week^ found movement easier, the Vietna¬ 
mese pdice better able to provide protec* 
tion, and the American commnders far 
more fully in control of their operating 
areas, than a year ago. All this is a great 
change. But it has not advanced so far 



Puzzled men of war: General Westmoreland 
md Mr McNamara 


that the ordinary peasant or the average 
village official can go about his work 
reasonably immune to interference, or 
worse, from the guerrillas. 

In short, the pacification programme is 
held up for lack of places where the new 
teams can be stationed and left to get on 
with their work in a fair degree oi safety. 
President Johnson will insist that it must 
be got moving again. But to get it moving 
at a satisfactory pace, it may be necessary 
to assign detachments of troops to stay in 
the localities to give protection. This is a 
different use of men from the highly mobile 

search and destroy *’ operations in which 
the American forces have been engaged up 
to now. Probably it is a wasteful way to 
employ American troops with their high 
running costs, elaborate equipment and 
lavish logistic^ requirements. The sutic 
role, in dose contact with the population, 
is more appropriate to the South Viet¬ 
namese army. But it is a question whether 
dispersing the Vietnamese army in detached 
contingents on ^rrison duty would make 
things worse or better. Some Vietnamese 
troops might take over the villages and 
treat them no better than the Vietcong. In 
any case they would need to be trained. 

A natural difference exists between the 
military men in Vietnam and the Admini¬ 
stration in Washington about the size of 
the American forces that may eventually 
be needed to finish off the war. Reports 
from Saigon persistently mention a figure 
of 600,000, but it is always denied in 
Washington that any such fi^re has been 
considered. If the present rate of rein¬ 
forcement is kept up, a strength of about 
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380^600 win mdied fa nrly January 
and 425fPOO ncn springs That is as far 
tibcMi as the prO)€k^tKtt can be definitely 
carried, though people who mention a 
possible strength A 500,000 by the end of 
1967 do not meet any vehement contradic¬ 
tion. What is firmly denied is that the talk 
of 600,000 from Saigon has any basis in 
reality. It should be added that the num¬ 
ber c€ men serving “ in Vietnam ” is by no 
means the whole story. Something over 
4^000 navy men arc constantly engaged 
W^afapre. The Air Force operates from 
tHUand (a country of whidb Air Force 
spbkesmen firmly (Inline knowledge). To 
say that a fyget 0/ 400^^00 is directly 
engaged in die Vietnam war must be fUriy 
near the truth. 

Returning ftdi^ Vietnam, Mr McNamara 
mid that be did ,|bt expect any ** significant 
diinge’* in tbe fdans for reinforcement, 
which is preanmably his, and President 
Johnson’s, answer to oiose military men vAo 
would like inore. A fragile cemfirmation 
is Offered by the reduedoo, announced last 
week, of the November Ci^ for conscripts 
from 43,000 to 37,600 and by the decision 
to call up only 12,100 men fa the first half 
of December and none in the second half. 
Naturally it cannot be ruled out that the 
imminence of the congressional elections 
mav have influenced these decisions, just 
as It may have sent Mr McNamara to Viet¬ 
nam and the President himself to Manila. 
But the cuts would hardly have been made 
if a big new expansion of the war effort 
had been imminent. One reason, among 
many others, for not going too fast is that 
there is a limit to the number of free-spend¬ 
ing American soldiers which the Vietnamese 
economy can stand. 

Thus if soldiers are needed to protect the 
villages they must either be subtracted from 
the force available to General Westmoreland 
for his present task—briefly, combing the 
countryside for hostile troops which are 
then destroyed by artillery and air bombard¬ 
ment—or they must be ofaained from South 
Vietnam or from the Asian allies, notably 
the Koreans, who have troops there. It is 
even possible that mixed contingents could 
be put together, with perhaps a stiffening 
of Americans. Mr Johnson may use the 
Manila conference to start the search for 
some kind of inter-allied solution. 

One great blank on die American cam¬ 
paign map in Vietnam is the delta area 
from Saigon south, which contains 40 per 
cent of the population. This is a sponge 
whitA could soak up a large force if the deci¬ 
sion were taken to move in. It contains 
Vietcong bat no North Vietnamese troops. 

A pOMble argument against an American 
invasion of the delta is that this would be 
an attadc on what is incontestably a domes- 
tic Vietcong poairion, not a North Viet¬ 
namese one, and that this might prove 
diplomatically inconvenient or even, if a 
peace settlement and a coalitim government 
were ever to come on the hoHzoil, a political 
mistake. What argues for sensing the delta 
is the distinct po^bility that unless it is 
done and the Vietcong deprived of its refuge 
and i^ary, the war may be impossible to 
wm^^This, the more tangible argimient of 
thajll^s the more likely to prevail. 



While LBJ's away 

It will help many politicians over the oratory 
of the next few weeks to think of themselves 
as hitting the campaign trail.” A few of 
them may carry the metaphor far enough 
to regard the President’s well-timed foreign 
jaunt as “ getting out of town.” There is 
iitde doubt that Mr Johnson knew what he 
was doing in taking himself away from the 
preparations for Ac general sections of 
November 8th. His personal popularity 
is low at the moment; many Democractic 
candidates have asked him politely to stay 
away from their doors. But better still, in 
one stroke the President can pursue peace 
while making sure that he gets bigger head¬ 
lines than does Senator Robert Kennedy in 
the fortnight to come. 

Before he left, however, the President 
gave a master lesson in politicking. He 
wooed Italo-Amcricans by goiira to New 
York to congratulate them on Columbus’s 
discovery of America—and pleased Negroes 
at the same time by reminding the Italians 
(and a few days later the Pdes) that, as 
recent victims of American prejudice, Acy 
of all people should not be party to ^e 
** white backlash ” against other minorities. 
He also took the opportunity of lashing out 
at the Republicans (until lately they have 
been pan of his ” consensus ”), calling them 
the party of fear. 

Most skilful of all was his promise, wlule 
campaigning for Democrats in Ma^buid, 
to raise die b(mefit8 paid under die social 
security system by ten per cent. To Re¬ 
publicans this was a more transparent 
manoeuvre than the Far Eastern trip.^ They 
tried to force It to backfire by cMUng for 
immediate legisladon to make the increases 
available right now because of Johnson 
inflation.” But the Senate’s feaders, in¬ 
cluding Mr Dirksen, the head of the Re¬ 
publican minority, refused to co-operate. 
The clectorale has been left widi die dear 
suggestion that, if the sodal securijy rises 
are to be passed by Congress next year, theii 
too much of the Democraede majmty mt^ 
not disappear in the swing to the opposiddD 


which is tradidonal in years in which the 
Presidency is not at stake. 

With Mr Johnson abroad, the Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Mr Humphrey, must stay in Washing¬ 
ton to mind the store. This leaves the late 
President's brother as the only major attrac¬ 
tion in the Democrats’ travelling road show. 
But Senator Kennedy has been the star all 
along. In brilliantly organised forays-into 
countless states, he has caused as ^eat a 
stir as the Beatles.. ^ The local candidates 
whom he endorses will remember his atten¬ 
tions whenever the Senator decides that he 
is ready for a crack at the presidential 
nomination. 


King on the fence 

Dr Martin Luther King has made many 
difficult decisions in his career as leader of 
the American dvil rights movement. Last 
week he may have made a wrong one. When 
seven Negroes who head organisadons dedi¬ 
cated to racial equality put an advertisement 
in the Neto York Times repudiadng violence 
in pursuit of dvil rights. Dr King was con¬ 
spicuously not among them. Yet from 
Adanta, Georgia, the head(^uanera of his 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
Dr King said that he ” endorsed the state¬ 
ment” and was himself opposed lo the 
”connocadaos of videnoe and separatism 
attached to tlM blodc power slogan.” 

then^fid Dr Kin^ not sign the adver- 
dsement? Aahisnameis themost presdgi- 
0U8 of all in the dvil rights movement, he 
could have worded the repudiadon of the 
extremists to suit himself. His answer was 
thSit he did not want to further the split in 
the dvil rights movement, nor to surrender 
bis rig^t to meet with members of the 
Student Nonvident Co-ordinadng Com¬ 
mittee and theOmpress of Racial Quality, 
the two groups which have become idend- 
fied in me j^bhVs mind with hatred of 
^tes and calls for ” black power.” But 
the afaiiatocfes d the Times manUfesto were 
careful not to dose the door on their more 
radical feBows; they did not fiiendon 
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uvastes , 
zouoooyooo maa-hours 


every year 
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Bnt there’s no waste with ELSI 


BL84 AeBtsoLtthricodoMSerrice loLrfiMtfy,« dedicated 
to planned hibricatkio. Wasted man-houts, needkss overheads, 
surplus oils and greases—all disqrpear when EL^ is called in. 
Firs^ diere is a detailed study by Esso specialists, covering not 
anfy die fiKtoty floor but also the ordering procedure and hand¬ 
ing of Eocounts. The study identifies all the advantages of intro¬ 
ducing a rational p rogramme of lubrication and maiMenanee 
procedure dirou^iout the organisatioa. 

ELSI carried dns out at Sunbeam Electric’s worin hi East 
Kflbride and the results speak tot dien i se l ves. Fhs^ by pwing 
duoq^ die fiKioty, manhandling of drums has been 
dimiiaML Second, it was fi)^ possible to leihice die number 


of luixicant grades by as much as 58%. Third, accounting 
procedure has been teihioed flom a sizeabk operation to a 
single monthly invoice. The savings fiir this increased efficiency 
rim into thousands of pounds a year! 

The Esso Lubricttion Service to Industry is used, by many 
leading firms in industry. If you woidd like mem Ihlifonnatioa, 
please contact: Emo P etroie n m Compmiy, I.imited, Industrial 
Saks, Esso House, Victoria Streep London SWi. 


tfjtfso M LiAfiMSiiM (TnMqcy) «f iAmsmi star MMinr MfKtf- 

SMMi eaitt Bntuf InJiatiy £s*S aymr. £10 mOKm w iM w acumudfot 


Lubrkadoii Service to hdnstry 
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SNCC or CORE by name—as some of their 
white allies wish that they hsd.. I^y simply 
came out in favour of me traditicmal goal 
of cooperation between the races and coh- 
demned lioting and demogoguety. 

Soise ;Of Or King's,muctance can be 
traced: tci his recent xeaHsfitiaD ithat miliNr 
ancy has its uses. • The dedsohstciitions that 
he led id Chicago last summerifor better 
housing ^or Negroes courted'vidence /md 
found It; diey also fright^sd authorities 
into relaxbg some of the bari^ that had 
kept Negmes m ghettoes. Subh high^es- 
sure tactics are not to the taste of tibe 
National Associatioii for the Adi^nccmeiit 
of Coloured People and the Urban Leagim 
(both of which participated in the Times 
advertisement)! Their appeal is to the 
middle class among Negroes^ those who 
have faith in the power of new laws to 
change society. 

Irraically, the successes in Chicago, have 
not persuaded the black power ** factions 
to stop calling Dr King an Uncle Tom;^*’ 
a lackey of the white establishment. Their 
excesses have cost the dvil rights move¬ 
ment a lot of sympathy and a lot of money. 
The extremists are blamed, along with the 
summer's riots, for Congress's refusal, for 
the first time in three years, to pass a civil 
rights Bill. Dr King has no apparent influ¬ 
ence over the radicals. He should consider 
whether his alliance with the moderates in 
the movement might not win back the sup¬ 
port of whites, which is necessary to the 
Negro’s progress. * 


Harassed Wolf son 

New York 

Mr Louis Wdfson, once the paragon ot 
financial " boy wonders," had until recently 
been spending his middle-age in self- 
imposed exile from the headlines. His 
ex^nsionist phase ended shortly after the 
defeat in 1955 of his attempt to gain control 
of Montgomery lizard, the big retail chain 
and mail-order house. Of late he seemingly 
has been presiding over the intentional 
dissolution of his once-extensive corporate 
empire. Now, however, be has come back 
into the news with a bang, facing two 
criminal indictments—the first of his career. 
If convicted on every count, he could be 
sentenced to 109 years in prison. 

The first indictment accuses Mr Wolfson 
of complicity in the sale of 690,000 shares 
of Continenul Enterprises, a cinema firm 
which he had controlled personally, that 
were not revered with the Securities and 
Exdiange Commission, On Tuesday, Mr 
Wolfson was indicted in a more specta^ar 
case involving his major publiay owned 
corporation, Merritt>Chap!man and Scott. 
The indictment alleges that Mr Joseph 
Kosow, a Boston financier, bou^t Syopoo 
Merritt shares on the open market between 
1961 and 1964, under a secret agreemenr 
that the comply would repurchase those 
shares from biih at prices higher than he 
paid, and that the coanpooy actually did buy 
650,000 shares at a large profit to Mr 
Kosow. Mr Wolfson is charged with con¬ 


spiring to defraud other Merritt-Chapman 
shareholders by entering into this agre^ 
mem and srith concealing it from the SEC. 
He has denied all the charges. 

Wlule pp^pariagltii defence^ Mr Wdfsofi 
is going ah^; wi^ a dras^ shrinkage d 
MeRitt-Cliapiium;i a constriKrtioci and sifi^ 
vage oMicem that he earlier hU, aa diaiiv 
map, 

dons Cm the pbsmar ^iim he was a mjand- 
ing father of ^ American trend toward thb 
oonghimenice company opiating in uncoo^ 
nected bushiesses)! Merrkt-Chapinan hab 
been seUing whale divtsiOBs and buying ih 
its own diareiif vkorOdriy. Its outscahmng 
common shares' have been cut frOm 5.$ 
million in 196^ hr litHe more thah a.i 
tnilliOQ todsyj bw nbW the company is pre^ 
paring another tendtt offer to buy in stifi 
aiuither one milUbn shares. 

Since Air Wolfson and bis family now 
own 40 per cent of Aierrktdhapmana outs 
standmg common shares the teii^r offer, i 
it pulls in another million, will leave them 
holding more than the two-thirds of thb 
stock necessary to vote into effect any pro¬ 
gramme to hquidate the company. Mr 
Wolfson has said that Merritt-Chapman 
might be liquidated and he has said that 
he will never hold office in another publicly- 
owned company. Last spring he declared 
himself disgusted with " harassment" by 
the government and his shareholders and 
branded himself a nonconformist " misfit" 
in the world of publicly owned concerns 
with " robot" management. He has been 
devoting much attention recently to breed¬ 
ing race horses—very successfully. One 
now racing is named Forgotten Dreams. 


Pacific Republican 

Portland, Oregon 

Mr Hatfield of Oregon has been one of the 
young hc^fuls of the Republican party for 
eight years, since he won the Governorship 
of his state at the age of 36. His position 
in the party's national affain has remained 
a lonely one, but at least he has had the 
glamour of success, combined with striking 
good looks and a general air of promise, to 
keep him in the national picture. This 
sta^of his career is ending. State law bars 
him from a third term as Governor and he 
is running for a Senate seat long betd by 
the Democrat which is falling vacant. 
Should he win, he will take the prestige 
of a new success to Washington with him. 
Should he lose, he will be left without a 
base and his solitariness will exact its 
penalty; without allies, he might then dis¬ 
appear from politics. 

Thus the contest for the Senate seat Is 
very much a referendum on Mr Hatfield, 
but it Is complicated by the facts that the 
state has a preponderance of normally 
Democratic voters and that (vovemor Hat¬ 
field's highly individual attitude to die Viet¬ 
nam war cuts across the party Unei. To 
tome of his poUttcol staff, concemofl. first 
all to hold the RepuMjcan vote, his stite- 
meats about Vietnam have been S SBuite 
almost of despair. They have hot been 
totally consistent. In March, when Pres{- 



Handspma ir of hendsouu^ does 


dent Johnson brouaht the QoNremcirs to the 
White House to brief them on the war. 
Governor Hatfield was one of three who 
withheld an expression of s^port. After 
the party elections for candidates In May 
he urged a naval blockade of the port of 
Haiphong and condemned the “ inexcusable 
excesses" of some of the peace demon¬ 
strators. In June he condemned the 
bombing of the oil installacioas at Haiphong 
and Hanoi. In August, he went maa 
funher; he signed a dedaration published 
as an advertisement in the press, urging 
" immediate steps to disengage our country 
from this fateful military adventure." 

Even in the mild-tempered sute of 
Oregon the polls show a popubr maioricy 
of two to one in favour of President John¬ 
son’s actions in Vietnam. Mr Hatfield can¬ 
not possibly have chosen to dissent from 
any motive of political calculation. He 
can only have said what he did because he 
believea it. At all events, by challenging 
the Johnson Administration on Vietnam he 
provoked a strong counter-attack. The 
Oregon Democrats have their own dis¬ 
sensions about Vietnam—the other Senator 
from the state is the most extreme con¬ 
gressional opponent of the war. Senator 
Wayne Morse, while Portland itself it 
represented in the House of Representatives 
by another opponent, Mrs Edith Green^ 
but they decided their own fight for and 
against the war in their primary in Aiay, 
when dns anti-war candidate was defeat^ 
overwhelmingly by Representative Duncan. 

Mr Duncan had decided to campaign 
expressly to put an end to the " discordanc 
symphony of dissension and disagreement 
about Vietnam, with strong encouragement 
from President Johnson; but, interestingly 
enough, he is also getting help from 
Senator Roben Kennedy. 


In the spring Governor Hatfield was 
diought to be an almost certain winner and 
Mr Duncan's action in giving up a reason¬ 
ably safe House scat for a long shot at the 
Senate looked reckless. But Air Duncan is 
a formidable candidate. A lawyer from 
Illinois, he is the type of Ddtaocrat (not 
unlike the Illinois Senator,' Mr Paul 
Douglas) who takes generally rjH^al 
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' w DuMd it not as wie^ laown 
iaiAMieni^ in |be state bur lie b 

. and u^estionably Kw]^ 
iang side of a cais^wiga lie 

___and personal dicectneSli diat 

""Md does not By August Ab 
,, - J w tbougfat to be bl^tbc . 
odibvaaior Hat&ld, hb future at stdke, 
back and in the last few thdb, 
advantage of not being tied to 
Dnal ii^in distant Wasmpgton as 
in faife been for half the 
tbb leversed the gdeet^ txw until the 
two caiulibtes feiis Sm running 

pcphijbfe niMt End nei^; How jh^ contest 
wilt end b iibposw say* Governor 
Hacd^ haiiaioous econbinfe bauCs on which 
to Mte: lm<t 9 fay> janfe he can get the 
debate die Vktibm war. 

Sdmmimg dhil be made of inflation and 
high prices, and something of the fact that 
high mort|^|e rates, the product in large 
part of President Johnson’s fiscal and mone¬ 
tary ijolicy, have reduced housing starts and 
curtailed itit demand for timl^r, causing 
Oregon lumber firms to turn off workers. 
.That these workers can usually find other 
emplo^cnr, and that the economy of the 
state js healthy in spite of the lumber set¬ 
back, are facts for which Governor Hatfield 
can take not a little credit. He has worked 
hard to promote and diversify the economy 
of the state. He is recognised as a good 
Governor, Oregon is proud of him. TTicsc 
are his advantages. 

With some 508,000 voters registered as 
Democrats and 399,000 as Republicans, 
Governor Hatfield has to get a substantial 
slice of the Democratic vote to win. If the 
dominant issue continues to be Vietnam, be 
may hope for the support of some of the 
dissident Democrats, about 89,000, who 
voted for Mr Duncan’s anti-war opponent in 
the primary election. But to court them, 
without discouraging and alienating the 
many Republicans who are traditionally 
attached to a strong foreign policy, 
esperally in the Far &st, is not an easy 
exercise. Vietnam can lose Mr Hatfield the 
election but cannot win it for him. 



Bank in a fix 


What is believed to have been the largest 
bank failure since the nineteen-thirties 
(when a third oi the country’s banks closed 
their doors) took place last week in 
< Detroit, The president of the Public Bank, 
with .deposits oi $94 miUitHi, was awoken 
in tlfk .middle of the night to be told that 
it had boen dedved an involuntary baedt- 
nipt, llie depositors felt no pain. D.uring 
.A single night the. courts, at the request ctf 
^me State Banldmg Commissioner, declared 
the bank in^Ivent imd appointed as 
, receiver the Federal, DeposU. Insurance 
Corporation, which U. 4uce sold it to 
Detroit’s Bank of t&V 
Public’s eleven branches xiev^r mht. . 

It was a smooth op^adon. What went 
b^tte looks less credStable. Publicj set up 
bi^aii in 1961 to invest in highly 


Kennedy crunch 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
WASHINGTON DC 

More than three and a half years of stop 
and go hegodadons in the Kennedy Round 
of tariff negodarions have sharply depleted 
Washington's reservoir of hope. Like 
weary infantry soldiers, officials here are 
deriving some sobce from the faa that the 
final batde is dose at hand. Even after 
the European Economic Community 
agreed in May on a comnion agricultural 
policy, there was danger that a prolonged 
delay in resuming serious negodadons at 
Geneva would make it impossible to con¬ 
clude the round before the expiradon of 
the Trade Expansion Act in June> 19^7- 
But now there is an agreement on a mid- 
February deadline for the making of final 
offers and a final crisis, or rather a series of 
final crises, will occur on schedule. 

The expectadon is that on the industrial 
side tariffs can be reduced by an average 
of from 20 to 30 per cent, the precise point 
in the range depending on what bargains 
can finally be struck in such vital areas as 
steel, aluminium and chemicals. Sights arc 
set much lower in agriculture, yet it is 
there that the principal crisis will occur. 
To the world as a whole the EEC is offer¬ 
ing tariff concessions of less than 10 per 
cent on about a sixth of the farm products 
which it imports. To the United States, 
which has $1.5 billion in agricultural 
exports at stake, the EEC is offering tariff 
cuts of 20 per cent on only $40 million 
of them. Its entire package of offers to the 
United States covers less than 10 per cent 
of the trade which is affected by tariffs. 

The nub of the dispute between 
America and the EEC—and here the in¬ 
terests Of Canada and Australia' are simi¬ 
larly affected—is the system of variable 
agricultural levies instituted by the EEC. 
Its aim is to make the community 90 per 
cent self-sufficient in grains ; if that goal 
were achieved, the United States and other 
efficient producers would become mere 
residual suppliers. Moreover, uncertainty 
about the height of the variable levy would 
play havoc with exporters. 

A partial solution to the problems 
created by variable levies may be found 
in an international agreement on grain, 
which accounts for the lion’s share of 
the growth in American farm exports to 
the community. But efforts to negotiate 
such a pact at Geneva have bogged down. 
It is this deadlock that caused Mr Herter, 
the Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations, to state that: 

We are very disappointed in the Initial 
offers of the Community and have said so 
in Geneva where the agricultural negotia¬ 
tions recently got under way. • . . Our 
own agricultural offers were put forward 
in the expectation that others would make 
and Implement offers of comparable scope 
and magnitude. • . . We have empha¬ 
sised that both our industrial and agricul¬ 
tural offers will be modified or withdrawn 
to the extent necessary to achieve what we 
regard as balance. 

Washfogton is convinced that the EEC, 
having gone th^gh the aglony of hammer¬ 
ing out an A^cultural policy, will not 
allow itself to be split over the issues in the 
Kennedy Round. And the French* aware 
of that assessment are saying* in .effw* 
why run the risk of sabotagiug the oegotia- 
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tions when American agricultural exports 
to the EEC accoimc for only $1.5 billion 
of a $5 billion total ? Three replies are 
made in Washington. The Administration, 
especially in view of the fact that the agri¬ 
cultural crisis is multilateral in nature, is 
wa^ of making any move that would 
legitimise the highly protectionist ap¬ 
paratus of the EEC. Secondly, it cannot 
ignore its domestic farm constituents. 
Already there are rumbles, portents of 
louder protests to come, from the Farm 
Bureau Federation and other farm organ¬ 
isations. And finally, there is the cold 
economic fact that agricultural exports are 
growing more rapidly than all others. A 
country which is deeply concerned about 
its trade surplus cannot lightly surrender 
markets in which growth has been rapid. 

No one in Washington is now willing to 
hazard a guess as to the outcome of the 
agricultural dispute. There was once some 
hope that tight labour markets and rapidly 
rising wages in Germany would soften 
Bonn's stand on agricultural proiection. 
But nothing that was said by Dr Erhard on 
his recent visit offers hope that the 
Germans are troubled by the higher food 
prices (and consequent inflationary pres¬ 
sures) caused by appeasing their inefficient 
farmers. So an agricultural crisis 
is expected in January in Geneva. 

There will be other points of crisis. The 
Europeans, even though they have much 
more to lose, insist that they cannot make 
offers on chemicals unless the United 
Sutes converts its American Selling Price 
tariffs to an ad valorem basis. Under the 
law, ASP tariffs can be reduced and the 
American negotiators have offered to 
reduce them, with the promise that the 
problem of conversion to ad valorem levies 
will be resolved. The Europeans, aware 
that the Senate has passed a resolution 
asking the Admiilistration not to give 
ground on ASP, have ample ^unds for 
scepticism. Of greater quantitative im¬ 
portance—^ASP tariffs affect only a few 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
trado—are the disputes over steel and 
aluminium. Washington regards the 
Community’s steel offers as insignificant 
and believes that they are calculated to 
perpetuate the disparities in levels of effi¬ 
ciency which plague tne internauonal 
industry. In aluminium, the uoublesome 
problems of quotas are not being resolved. 

Paradoxically, the one bright spot in the 
Kennedy Round involves a programme 
which violates every canon of the liberal 
trade philosophy. There will be no 
difficolty in renegotiating the Long Term 
Textile Agreement, the quota system with 
which President Kennedy bribed the 
domestic textile industry bkore initiating 
the campaign for the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962. History is full of such cruel jokes. 
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JAGUAR 

eumQunce two outstanding new models 


TH8 420 SALOON JaeruftT now proia41y introduce mi 
important addition to their medium size saloon car range. 
This impressively styled new 420 model has the compact dimen¬ 
sions of the famous *S' Type and an entirely new ftontal ap¬ 
pearance incorporating four headlight system and imposing 
now radiator grtlle. With 4*2 litre XK twin oarburettor engine, 
automatic transmission or manual 4 speed all-eynohromesh 
gear box, with or without overdrive, optional power steering, 
independent suspension all round. 4 wheel disc brakes, alter¬ 
nator and pre-engaged starter, it offers €k)mmandlng power and 
the vary ^hest deg^ ot r^ safety. Its fbll 5 seater body 
prides luzuzlwUS ppinfort i^th ilnest leather hide upholstery,, 
re^inii^ front seats and variaUe oontrol heating tor front hOd 
rear oompartments. 


THB 420 *o* SALOON For spadotts and silent, higb- 
performance motoring. Jaguar now present the new 4S0 Hi* 
—a luxury saloon with every oonbeivable mllneiiiMit and m an y 
new Interior and exterior styling toatorai. Powered by ttie 
advanced design 4-2 litre XK three oarborettor engine, wiUi 
Borg Warner Model 8 automatic transmission or 4 speed alK 
■smchromesh manual gear box, with or without overdrlvf ^ and 
with Independent suspension all round, four wheel dlso bra k si^ 
*Varamatio* power steering, alternator and pim-tiigagad ii9srter« 
the new 420 *a* has a newly designed radfistw grills end addi¬ 
tional side-mounted continental dhraotlon indloatprsi * The 
luxurious five seater Interior with tdrlable oar te|!n|imture 
Cuutrol hfM roollaiog and is upholsteisdthrwigb- 

out in Vaumol leather hide. 'instftimenC paiiill hli ff padded 
Bsibty soreen rail, A heated Ibabl^htr eleotileally (derated 
windows and Delanair Air Obhdmoabig are avallabis extras 
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profitable (and, as it proved; highly risky) 
loans for home modernisation. These came 
fo it through a*small number of building 
firms in.. Detroit; one. of Public’s directors 
was connected with some of these com¬ 
panies. In all these loans totalled $66 
million; several million dollars’ worth went 
sour. Michigan is now investigating to 
discover whetner any criminal fraud was 
involved. Other bankers deny that the 
present credit squeeze was responsible or 
that the failure reflects any widespread 
weakness. But consumer loans have become 
increasingly amactive so'banks fauntfng for 
high retunm so that they can ^y lugh sates 
of kitcreat on deposits. 

If Miehigan’s Bankiog Coihmissioner 
had not acc^, the FDIC was preparii^ to 
cut off hs tesiiraiice of Poblic’a deposits; 
no bank could survive such a step. In 
future the FDIG <and odier federal agencies 
regulating banks and savings and. loan 
associations) w 91 hot have tb rely On such 
eleventh hour bludgeons. Last week the 
House of Representatives passed a nil, 
similar to one already approved by^ the 
Senate, to give them power to issue 
** cease-and-cmist ** orders when they 
believe that banks are indulging in unsound 
practices. The Administration has been 
pressing for the Bill, which has its roots in 
the failure of a San Francisco bank several 
years ago; this was badly handled by the 
federal authorities. The Bill also gives them 
limited power to suspend and remove bank 
officials—^a move fought by the state 
banking supervisors, with some support 
from the American Bankers Association. 


University 
challenges—I 

American univereities and 
colleges are coming down out 
of their ivory towers. The 
effects on them are to be dis* 
cus^ in three articles by pur 
New York correspondent the 
first 'deals with the students' 
bid for more power. .. 

End of innocence 

New York 

This year some five and a half million 
American atudenta will proceed, almost 
lock-step, tlvough one of the 2,500 colleges 
and universities scattered across the coun¬ 
try. The vast majority are carefree, ebullient, 
adolescent; only a small number-—no more 
than .5 per cent—constitute what can be 
described as an atticulace, rebeflious 
minority. However, today 5 per cent d the 
country’s students adds up to approximately 
275,000 voices. 

In general, their protests concern their 
own world: education needs to be changed; 
the universilies must be rctyganised. The 
currieuiipn iTeither toospeciuiaed.or trrde* 
vant. Hk prefeasbet are iiidUffeten lo teach¬ 
ing, involved with tmeardk 'nedasaeeare 
too la^ and dhe rules gbverafng student 
behavioiir too arMrary and too ngU. 


While these Complaints are not dways 
heeded, they are most ceruinly heard—by 
university officials, by reform-minded pro¬ 
fessors, mass Ky 

elsewhere (who are insatiable when it comes 
to stories about themselves). The dramatic 
protest at the University of California’s 
branch at Berkeley, which for a time brought 
academic life to a standstill, has sent ripples 
through all universities. Shortly after the 
demonstrations at Berkeley began, students 
at Yale University demanded that a philo- 
.sophypeofessor^ whoBc contt^^ wa& up for 
renewal, be given a permanent appointment. 
(This was rejected.) More recently, st City 
College in New York and at Brandeis 
University outside of Boston, the students 
have petitioned for the right to grade their 
professors. University oflkials, like Comell’s 
president, Mr James Perkins, have told their 
staffs that they should propo s e inn ovat i o ns 
before these harden into student draands. 

Pblidm hats Abb attracted student dissi- 
dents in fbceot years, with the emphasb on 
Negro rights. But during the last year Che 
commiimene of students to the civil rights 
cause has waned, partly as a result of Negro 
riots in the northern cities, partly because 
d the rejection of white leaders by the more 
aggressive Negro group. Perhaps on a 
more profound level, this Is also a reflection 
of the need of student activists for causes 
which show immediate results. The civil 
rights conflict is constantly shifting ground, 
with paper victories somehow not appearing 
CO affect the lives of most Negroes. 

Moreover, the political activists have had 
another cause to occupy them, the war in 
Vietnam. During the past year and half the 
teach-in has become as much a prt of 
academic fife as alumni day. And to Parpen 
the sense of moral outrage at the war, the 
students arc confronted with the prospect 
of being conscripted should they fail in their 
spdics or decide to discommue their educa¬ 
tion for the time being. 

What is wanted—across the board, the 
student activists claim—^is radical change, 
America has becosne a corrupt and hypo- 
criticri society. Its foreign policy nee& 
changinff (some form of disengagement and 
**an end to lording it over the rest of the 
world”); its people need purging (of their 
bigotry and prejudice) ; and its universities 
need reforming. 

About , a plan of action to produce these 
changes, the students are less clear. Kahrely, 
they talk of ” throwing the villains out,” and 
the villams in this case are clea^ Messrs. 
McNamara, Rusk and Johnson. To enforce 
civil rights, the students urge federal inter¬ 
vention and a strong pudendal hand. But 
they are equally convinced that American 
life has become too bureaucratised, too cen¬ 
tralised. The people need to participate 
more and to take on political responsibilities. 
In fairness, it should be added that relatively 
few older critics have been able to offer 
practical cures for the country’s sickness 
and that tiw students' diagnosis, at least, is 
uncopifbitiiMy imiirste. 

What the ibi^ta are actoalb^ gropisig 
tewatd is a l^Mer, inore tcmmblk JW 
10 play, both inthe of tfieta tmw- 

akfes itt well at in the operation of the 
govemtnent Like activists within all 


org a nisations they are demandisg their shat? 
of power. Withua tte yoivtini^ 
students have ftpl|y pqbooieia 
iocolu JKbRL w. mjKQt > 

that a responsible sharing of power in the 
running or a university (and a government) 
will cost them dearly. It will mean an end 
to some ideals, some freedom (mainly to be 
irresponsible) and, most important of all, to 
some part of their youth. 


New. York's finest. 


The vAife backlash wfu^h^hasTlKSfii^f la 
the hinterland has reacted cosmopoUtan 
New York Qty. The Mayor, Mr Lmdsay, 
and, indeed, the political leaders of bodi 
major parties are deeply disturbed. The 
imenterfias vimsrYb tte'Ciiii- 

paign. waged by policemen egafnst .tte 
Ma^s OyiUai}' Review Bpiwd, llie Beard 
h tttdiorised to review oomplainfs by dti- 
zens against polkemen. it has no authority 
to proceed beyond recomfOeiicBtig actioii to 
the f’bUoe Commissioaer (whkb he may 
reject) but its very existence has unleashed 
the racial fears present In tte dty. 

Much of the fear has been cnoounged 
by the police, particularly by their official 
spokesman, the Patrolmen’s Benevolent 
Association. There are 25,000 uniformed 
potkemeh in New York Qty and most d 
them are members of tiie PBA. Tteir 
official objection to the review board is that 
it will weaken the dficieticy of the police, 
that a constable will hesitate to act for 
fear cf being penalised unjustly. More¬ 
over, they contend, criminab and juveiule 
delinquents will be encouraged by the exist¬ 
ence of such a Board. Before it was created 
in August, with three polioe oflfciab and 
four outsiders,, the police handled ail com- 
pbints themselves. 

What the police really resent is the chal¬ 
lenge to their authority; they see the Board 
as a victory for predsdy those groups (often 
Negro and Puerto Rnn) whm they view 
as *tte. eoemy; Unfortunately, a large pto- 
l^rtion of the city’s lower middle dass 
residencs—Irish, Poles, Italians, Jews—fed 
the same antipathy. More than 500i»ooo of 
them signed a petition of protest which the 
PBA drculited last year. Thb year more 
than 96,000 signatures were Cdkcfied to 
pbee the issue on the beHot, in tiie form of 
a referendum, if this b paired, it wiU pre¬ 
vent any dty agency from investigating the 
police. The PBA has committed its $1.5 
million treasury to the battle and has 
launched an active door-to-door campaign. 

Ironically, the review board itself ap¬ 
pears unlikely to produce much real change. 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans say that it mate 
a psychological difference to them. But out 
of the 113 complaints which it has heard, 
the board has found against the police in 
only three cases. An appointed offidal 
charged with investigating complaints and 
repming directly to the Mayor and to the 
Police Commissiemer might ire a more effec¬ 
tive way of refacming the system. Ferhm, 
after fear and racism win out—as looks Jite 
happening—this may be the way 
dilemma. 
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Scotland first 


If Scotland rendered no other services to 
the test of the kingdom! it would still be of 
value for the quality of the ideas that its 
own civil service throws up. A new white 
paper^ from the Scottish home and health 
department deserves the closest study by 
anyone concerned with social work or local 
administration in Britain. Lord Kilbran- 
don’s committee in 1964 recommended a 
major rdTorm of the way in which young 
offenders are treated in Scotland, by the 
setting up ol sp^ial panels of laymen to 
replace the juvenile courts (which, inciden¬ 
tally, only exist as such in four places in 
Scotland): die Kilbraodon report also urged 
local authorides to merge and »tend all 
their child care services into a single new 
social education department. Thinking in 
England has gently moved along Kilbrandon 
lines. 

Now the Scots go farther, by proposing 
the consolidadon ctf all social welfare work 
for people of all ages into a single depart¬ 
ment of the city and county administra¬ 
tions. That the recommendations are of 
more than parochial interest is shown by 
the presence of the Sassenach Ftofessor 
Titmuss among the experts who advised 
the authors. 

Although the new organisation would 
very largely be concerned with the problems 
of the family, the white paper cardully de¬ 
clines to call it a family service—^because 
the individual comes first, and the difficul¬ 
ties of orphans and of single old people are 
so very important in its scheme, l^sdng 
welfare departments, providing for the old, 
the homeless, the handicapped, the juvenile 
delinquent, t^ adult probationer, the school 
truanrand the plain inadequate, have grown 
U|> ^h in response to a particular need. 

E^ch separate responsibility is often 
handled by a department too small to take 
the wider view, and too specialised to offer 
the chance of promotion to its staff. Those 
who need help may not know to which 
department to turn. The separate depart¬ 
ments compete among themselves for quali¬ 
fied staff, whom .they may then not, deploy 
with full ^ciency. Social wort^ers* training 
rigorously specialist to 
meetnMHnnke varwties oC human need. 

* Social Wofk and the Community. Cmnd. 
306 S. 2 s. Sd. 


Obviously, the new departments would 
continue to use their specialist staff on their 
own specialties. But departments would be 
large enough to back up the work of their 
local offices with the services of the most 
highly qualified and expensive sorts of social 
workers who are not attracted to local 
authority work at present. The work of 
the voluntary bodies could best be mustered 
in support of an all-embracing social service. 
And (this is very important) the present 
gulf that may lie between social care in resi¬ 
dential establishments (including what are 
now called approved schools) and in the 
community at large can be bridged. 


Swinging Toryism? 

Now the shouting is over, young Conser¬ 
vative has ceased troubling for young 
Conservatess and Mr Heath being photo¬ 
graphed in ball-rooms with both. The 
Conservative conference at Blackpool may 
be rated a mitigated but substantial success. 
The first thin^, in fact, that was surprising 
about it was }iist how jolly it all was. In 
the shadow of two defeats it was curious 
to note how the party loved its leadership. 
There were standing ovations all round, 
and Mr Heath seems to have completed on 
Saturday the emotional breakthrough that 
he began on Wednesday. 

A love-feast between the party and its 
leader was undoubtedly a necess^ step on 
the road bade to power. Affection in this 
context spells unity—^at any rate temporary 
unity—and willingness on the part of party 
war-horses to refrain from galloping off in 
all directions. That they did not do so 
during lost week's conference was due in 
consi&rable measure to some masterly 
ringmastership on the part of the party 
cWrmim, Sir Dan Mason. That Lord 
Salisbury could complain of unfair treat¬ 
ment by the chair without the heavens 
falling or die floor of the conference 
heaving was a considdrable change in the 
Tory party; Whatever the undertones in 
the Rhodesia ddjate, the ikuty leadership 
sHm remaitebly successful in smothering 
anything that idght gt^ a disagree 
impression of Gonservadves to outsiders. 

But this victory was won at a price. If 
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The report rightly devotes a spedal and 
detailed secdon to the new chitdr^'s panels 
that will deal with young people in trouble. 
The children do matter most. It is made 
clear that the panels can only wosk properly 
if they get enough co-operation both from 
parents and from the respectable persons 
who will be wanted to sit on the panels. 
In fact the emphasis is throughout on com¬ 
munity action to solve the community's 
problems. The argument in England 
should now proceed on the basis of the 
Scots* proposals. 

For a sour conclusion, it is worth re¬ 
marking that even a more efficient deploy¬ 
ment of social workers, and a better career 
structure for them, will not reduce the 
disastrous shortage of qualified people in 
Britain now. Moreover, the shape of the 
new departments of local authorities must 
await ffie reform of local government 
throughout Britain. The Scots published 
a good white paper on that subject, too, back 
in 1963. Nothing has been done since. 


Mr Heath managed to bring his listeners 
to their feet without throwing any bones 
to the Tory id, this was not achieved with¬ 
out a certain obscurity hovering aroimd the 
shape of party policy. On issues such as 
Rhodesia or incomes policy some pretty 
intensive gazing into the entrails was needed 
to discern w£it Conservative spokesmen 
actually had in mind. When the debate 
was over the leadership had not been forced 
to take up any unduly exposed positions, 
but, despite all talk of the clear demar¬ 
cation line between its policies and those 
of Labour, its freedom of manoeuvre was so 
absolute as to make for a confused parlia¬ 
mentary session to come. 

At Blackpool the Conservatives may have 
gained a leader and held together in relat¬ 
ively good order, but th^ have not yet 
formed a clear and distinctive policy. Their 
business there was to go through the thera¬ 
peutic process that porties^eed after defeat, 
and this they did very suc^ssfully. But, 
in the nature of things, this is something 
that must appeal far more to the party 
workers than to the country at large. 
Blackpool has left the Tories in a condition 
where they might go places, but they have 
as yet few. indications (ff direction. 

More cheering from the point of view 
of the future of the party was the pervasive 
presencci of liberal-mmded and intelligent 
young Conaervatives. It was laigely due 
to thcoi tet the atmospliere of tbc party 
seemed td have changed so much for the 
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better since Brighton l«st year. Evidently 
Mr Heath and his advisers have the good 
sense to realise that this is one sphere in 
which Labour cannot compete. At Black¬ 
pool all the ingredients of a new, swingle 
Toryism were present. Whether they will 
be pulled together into a policy that can 
appeal to the electorate will depend on how 
the party does in the House oi Commons. 
On hanging it has made a rotten start. Tbc 
Young Conservative national committee 
lately opposed capital punishment by 56 
votes to 4, with 6 abstentions. They made 
up a quarter of the conference. The other 
three-barters must have divided evenly. 
Back at Westminster over two-thirds of Tory 
backbenchers have signed a pro-hanging 
motion. It is rare in British politics for a 
Parliamenury party to be more reactionary 
than its rank-and-file. 


The old Adams? 


The students of the London School of 
Economics—or that minority of them who 
go in for student politics—arc at it again. 
This week the council of the students’ union 
unanimously protested against the appoint¬ 
ment of a new director for the school. And 
copies soon ran short—partly because not 
many were printed—of an anonymous 
pamphlet aimed against the director-elect. 
He is Dr Walter Adaigs, now principal of 
the University College of Rhodesia. 

As far as the pamphlet’s rather strident 
argument can be summarised, its com¬ 
plaint is that Dr Adams, because of inde¬ 
cision, lack of contact with his students and 
staff, poor judgment and administrative in¬ 
competence, let himself be pushed around 
by Mr Smith’s government and allowed the 
principle of academic freedom to be grossly 
infringed. The conclusion drawn from this 
is that Dr Adams is unsuitable to become 
the next head of LSE both because his 
presence will offend the canons and 
supporters of multi-racialism, and because 
he will be unable to resist the insidious 
pressures of big business on the school to 
indulge in more management studies. 

The logic of the argument is not entirely 
clear. (Are Sir Paul Chambers’s methods 


really on a par witfi Mr Lardner^Burke’s ?) 
Nor are its uldmate objectives. (Is it the 
urgent duty of all good men to keep 
Houghton Street free from the devilish 
B.Sc. (Bus.)?) The seleaed evidence about 
Dr Adams’s conduct in Rhodesia varies in 
quality, although Dr Robert Birley’s 
measured tones and impeccably moderate 
background entitle his'comments to respect. 
But whatever the merits of the critics* case, 
their approach seems the one most likely to 
make enemies and fail to influence people. 

The academic profession’s ways of con¬ 
ducting its formal affairs are provided for 
in meticulous detail and are changed only 
after due deliberation; and, for better or 
worse, recent happenings at the University 
of California at Berkeley will probably not 
encourage the Coun of Governors of LSE 
to allow dieir published decisions to be 
overruled by protests from the students— 
even if supported by some members of the 
staff. To do so now would be to admit that 
they had made an error of judgment because 
—precisely as is alleged of Dr Adams—they 
were out of touch with the passengers and 
crew. 

But there is a much better argument 
against a change of mind. The clumsy 
way in which the critics have presented their 
case make it worth not being seen publicly 
to accept it. It is one thing to object to 
giving a man a job on the ground that he 
would be no good at it. It is quite another 
to back this up with the arg^ent that any¬ 
way one disapproves of the line he took with 
Mr Ian Smith. Questions of how to deal 
with Mr Smith are virtually inseparable 
from questions of opinion about the 
principles he represents. If academic free¬ 
dom means anything it is surely that in 
giving people academic jobs political 
opinions should not count. 


Are strikes useful? 


To no aspect of industrial affairs in Britain 
is more attention and skill devoted than to 
the avoidance of strikes. Vastly elaborate 
formulae for conciliation and pacification in 
every sort of industry ; stem-faced visits to 
the Ministry of Labour; even, in extreme 
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circumstances, whisky and sermonettes at 

tow' 

on 

dto nite-tfis 
an index of die late sudden change in pub¬ 
lic attitudes to this fact, and a great credit 
to the sense of one researcher commissioned 
by the royal commissiaa on unions and 
employers* organisations,a pai^let* 
published this week suggests a cauw ioout 
nection between the two. 

.Mr A. I. Marsh of St Edmund HaO, 
Oxford, casts doubts on die conventfamal 
right-wing view that you simply have to 
make strikes illegal for them to disappear- 
He rightly exposes some of the weaknesses 
of the existing peace-keeping machinery^ 
notably the fact that it has been largely by¬ 
passed by a more genuine form factory 
democracy, through shop stewards, than 
Britain’s creaking trade unions can provide. 
He rightly praises the success of ad hoc 
intervention in particular intractable situa¬ 
tions—like Scamp in the motor industry or 
Devlin in the docks (although he probably 
had not read Devlin’s latest 16 per cent 
nonsense when the pamphlet went to press). 
He also dares to print this sentence: It 
may be that in some circumstances, and in 
order to achieve appropriate change in 
means or methods of productiem, or in order 
to clarify situations, overt conflict between 
workers and managements is positively 
beneficial.” The Economist has often argued 
that some pay settlements may hurt Britain 
worse than some strikes. We may soon have 
to stop feeling lonely. 

The Highlands 

On September 17th The Economist pub¬ 
lished a brief survey of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. Each week since then 
we have published a selection of readers’ 
letters about this survey—^most critical, 
some favourable, others fairly correcting 
our errors. Correspondence on this subjea 
is still reaching us daily. This nine-page 
survey of a region of 300,000 people has 
attracted several dozen times as many 
letters to the Editor as did The Economist's 
seventeen-page survey this April of the 
West Midlands, which contain over 3! 
million people and much of Britain’s export 
industry—although wc were far ruder about 
Birmingham than about the Highlands. 

If readers’ letters are any index of 
readers’ interest in a subject, the Highlands 
are more interesting than any topic or event 
our home staff have tackled since Britain 
invaded Egypt ten years ago. It looks, 
again, as though the British—even the sort 
of British people who read The Economist 
—really do mind much more about tbeir 
nation’s rural past than they do about what 
is willy-nilly its urban future. If true, 
this could go far to explain Britain’s present 
econmnic plight. 

^ ^Disputes Procedure in British Industry. By 
A. I. Marsh. HMSO. 3 s. 6d. 
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n^^OQUENT GONVEMTIOMAUST 

PIlBp Snowdca 
By Coliii Croii. , 

Bmie mi RoekcU 0 . pages. 50a. 

Purinf che fim yencs when sound radio 
was briefly bemiiiL| a potent poQtical foroe. 


bitter apborisnis^ and with frequent resort 
to the accusation liar.’* his utter contemut 



10 this,voice that FhiUp Snowden explaiaed 
Labour’s deflationary measures ct 1930: ** I 
abate not one joc or tittle my lifelong advo¬ 
cacy of great schemes of social reform and 
nadooal. construction, but our immediate 
concern is to make these things ultimately 
possible out of a revived and prosperous 
industry.” Next year, the still more defla- 
ubnary measures cf 1931 were excused 
much more bombastically by maintaining 
that ^‘if we had allowed things to drift, 
there would have been no. money to pay the 
unemployment benefit V^at we have done 
has saved the unemployed from that 

Lat^ still, in his broadcast explaining 
why he had devalued the pound, after hav¬ 
ing broken the Labour party in his repeated 
effort s - tO' avoid devaining it, Snowden 
declared that the ftsuk' would^ for some 
reason, have been miich more catastropUc 
if he had devalued before; anyway, he said, 
the move was all the fauk of the unpatriotic 
Oppoution. Throughout these months of 
appalling im smaha g ement, Snowden, who 
had previously been hated by the propertied 
classes, gained wildly in electoral popu¬ 
larity; he was widely regarded as a most 
responsible man, Tliere is therefore an 
obvious topicality in Mr Cross's detailed, 
narrative-style, rather unjudgmatkal, but 
basically unsympathetic biography. Mr 
Cross docs not specifically say so, but the 
read^ of these pages can be excused for con¬ 
cluding chat this crippled and backsliding 
Robespierre^ bom our of the poverty- 
stricken white collar classes, was a rather 
unlovejpr Utrie man. 

This is unfair to Snowden. He had what 
some will call huge courage in his principles, 
and others will call tuning intellectual 
arrogance. He reached by careful reason- 
^ political conclusions which were 
invariably out on the considered left wing 
(tl^gh no further) of the conventional 
opinion of his time, which is very often the 
right place to bej that is why m civil ser¬ 
vants found him entirely admirahle. Buc~ 
and here he differed greatly from Mr 
Wilson—hn was so in love ntith his own 

that he could 

rarely l5r|prirom prodahning m dw most 


order was un-Christian, which of course it 
was. In the first world war, he constantly 
pointed out that the war aims that the allies 
professed could be achieved less painfully 
by negotiation, which for a long period 
they could have been. In 1931 he said 
that his Labour colleagues had deserted his 
econonming proposals not out of reasoned 
conviaion, but after much wavering and 
out of political cowardice, which happened 
to be true. When in 1932 he resigned 
from MacDonald’s National Government 
because it was abandoning free trade, be 
poured the vial of his bitterness on his old 
leader’s “ naureating hypocrisy ” ; and 
hobbled off on hb two sticks into the 
wilderness, to die lOved only by his equally 
bitter wife, otherwise absolutely rione. 

To a great extent, Snowden's misfortune 
was that he was more stiffly courageous, 
more inteiHgent (witim strictly iinimagtiit* 
tive limits, and more eloquent than most 
of those around him ; and how infuriatingly 
he knew it and showed it. But the more 
topical Interest of his story lies in the dr- 
cumstanoes in which he these powers, 
especially of eloquence, to cktraordinaiy 
popular effect. Thirty-five years after 
Snowden, Mr Wilson ended his announoe- 
ment about the necessity for his measures 
of July 20th last with a peroration about the 
factm 00 which ** the strength of sterling 
anti Britain depend.” Snowden ended his 
own statement of the National Govern¬ 
ment’s budget measures in 1931, wUch cut 
badt unemployment, pay, by shouthig aloud 
Swinbutne: 

All OUT past aoclalnis our future: Shake- 
peaie^s voice and Nelson’s hand, 

Muian’s fnth and Wordswonh’s trust In dits 
our chosen and chainlets land. 

Bear as witness; come the world ambm her, 
fingland yet shall stand. 1 

Behind him, as one maiii the grmt iim*ority 
parties of die Commons rose, emhi t 
sea of waving eiider papers, ini hugg and 
masochistic tedigaitioa of fiscal naBastiftei 
which posted^ can npw see to have been 
die mow flam^ nmmmae; sia wt)^ 
tmalthouj^iterii^ 

STCaBrJuiieieo fmengn to uiotimse''eweep'*^‘ 
ing electoral victory of all time. 


BUStMESS BESIDE A 
NEW FRONTIER 

Indnatry In the USA 

By Geoffrey Owen. 

Penguin. (Pelican Original.) 215 pages. 
5 S. 

In trying to understand anyone, go by what 
he does, noi by what he says; but remem* 
ber that what he says is among the thing # 
he does. What American industrialists say 
they do, and particulaily why they do it, is 
a quite inadequate explanation of the amt 
accomplhhed industrial performiocc in 
hiscory.^ What has been called the 
’‘American business creed” is a nostalgi- 
caiiy ideologiGal lationalisatioo chat only 
fos where it touches; it implies more about 
the American businessman’s feaci fh a^ 
his real springs of action, but even 
the feare it advertises are partly 
Mr Oven’s qperpu in this book 
is to treat that doaking creed simply as if it 
were not there; to look through it, dis¬ 
passionately and clearly, at industrial be¬ 
haviour in the United ^ates in the early 
sixties, and to separate out most of tM 
definable elements certainly contributing to 
its enormous professional success. His 
interest is in what they do, not in what they 
say. 

Perhaps his least conventional asscss- 
n^t is of the effect upon American indus¬ 
trial performance of the relationship between 
Government and business. Better than most 
foreign observers and almost any American 
industrialist talking for the record, Mr 
Owen weighs up the role the Government 
“ has played in stimulating America’s indus¬ 
trial and economic development.” He out¬ 
lines the interlocking effects of this prag¬ 
matic pattern: for example, of anti-trust 
scrutiny, public regulation of utilities, and 
some other industries, protection and su^ 
sidy (sometimes of the same regulated in¬ 
dustries), public finandng of transport and 
power,, mence conmets and Government 
finance of tedmdogical research; and 
recently, in. the economic field, of guide- 
posts for wa^e bargaining, public inter¬ 
vention in pricing decisions, and ” voluntary 
partnership” regar^g the balance of pay¬ 
ments with American corporations oper¬ 
ating internationally. His emphasis here 
is on the posithe net concsibutMo that on 
baiaiice all these elemcnta play in Amerkm 
industrial success; and While die general 
inaisfcnce of hiisnicaa is ” that the existing 
divirioD cf lespoDsfltiUtim between public 
and privi^ matitutions ahoidd not be 
almea in favour of the Govemiaent,” Mr 
Owen feeb that ” a rathen more ftudble 
attitude ” b devdopine wnong some of the 
younger, more professional, businessmen. 

Tbis la one rf those rare books that one 
would like tv have been longer. Not oofy 
bqoittie.fc would be a pknsure to see Mr 
Owepi expend hb dear, poietrating^- never 

-—-ibadons with a fuller 

pies he an neatly cites in 
so becanae one would 
wm examfries, one 
I lg;gQracc the aupport- 
t here and there overflow 
Contomed m pnge 3^3 
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When was there ever a giant Etritlshi. 

one, moreover—without a Proud Heritage Of Qual¬ 
ity And Service going back to the year dot ?. 

There is one now,. 

We began only In T858 and here we. are at the top 
of the Europem teague. On Quality arid Service, 
ind<iad> hut one thint^more. Youth. This has helped 
a lot. It has.fr4M4 u^^^'h precedent and protocof 
and otherinbibftiohe 

We afe hot vet old enou^lt to know what Is im¬ 
possible; apd we have no plans for finding out 

Sonrteh 1» i tiwM plaoe to jMirk. 

From tyhatever^imings. a company has strength 


if jt has bfalns and 8pirit.1he most compelling re^on 
for our confidence in business is the inventive 
industry of our people. Our research and develop¬ 
ment and technical service chemistsare. an indus¬ 
trial elite. Our sales representatives are resourceful 
and. responsible. Our. production men are the 
best in the business. Most have, been w/tb us from 
the start. So have many of our Customers. Would 
you tike to talk to same ? W.a'd be pleased to set it 
up.t>ropusaline. 

ThalnteriMtkHMlSyiittliefleA^ Ltd, 

Biunvariek Howm, Bniadwick Pteca^ SoudiMiiploiL Hanlo 

U>NOON, MANCHESTER, BRUSSELS, 



Buropett Issdine producsr 
eftvgmhatjcruMMr— 
for th« world. 
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RIo Gulf - In Columbus's shadow 


VMrefiarfmf li^ssospmt ofHaelTalsamoiramant 
sailor, Colombas. From 
cetttiirlss a«o be began bis 

ilbdMF. barlbdw wm UstiorlO waiters near Huelva. 
Bpq3yX-Prii|rrfSi# b) building tbs Xa Hablda 
RS^biiai ^Cltlf'iaw!:W refinery Is sObeduled to be 
O 0 BSpl 0 t(}J^b^Uom«arjy in 1007, 
tlonof spetroclMinloal complex 8obeauls4wH8» 
Bio CWUT de fettoleos Is a pSriiiiSMblp doan^iV 
formed by Otalf and tbe Rio Tlnto Company. Gulf 


hopes that this association will be of Immense 
benefit to BpanlSb Industry - and to_ the economy 
^erally. Gulf is ploasod to have boon .^osen to 

helplttSolinliortantaoo-oporatlyeTentW. 

Wheiihor It’s a Wg project or Just a little thing, j 
Gfalf believes in giving service. 'AH over Buwpe 
GuH is busy putting this philosophy toto 
And from worldwide rosouroes Is pn^Ubg mpre oil, 
more Mwrgy, to workfor Shaope." 

CM/ on OorporatfOTV, PttUburghA Penns/fivama, 
USA, and throughout the world. 


GULF IS OIL 
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Continued from page 386 
the generalisation, force his anal3rsis into 
more untidiness. And also because it 
might then—or a^ain might not-^be easier 
to disagree with him here and there. One’s 
only uneasiness about this analysis, that is 
to say, is that in parts it could be a shade 
too neat. If one American in 288 hod 
voted the other way in i960, say, and if, 
say, Arthur Bums or Gabriel Hauge had 
headed the Council ci Economic Advisers, 
would the growing acceptance of govern¬ 
ment management of the American economy 
that Mr Owen describes have seemed so 
logically inevitable ? (It might then have 
been not only businessmen who jibbed at 
“ new era thinking.’*} 

As it is, this is a rattling good book; and 
ks compass, in any case, sufficient to allow 
the best English appreciation of ^erican 
business for years, with more insight than 
any recent American book daring so wide a 
sweep. Its size, perforce, makes it a series 
of snapshots ; but in depth of focus on the 
significant, never fuzzy detail, it surpasses 
many more elaborate portrait studies. 

CHANNELS OF POWER 

Central Departments and Local 
Authorities 

By J. A. G. Griffith. 

Allen and Unwin for the Royal Institute of 
Public Administration. 573 pages. 60s. 

Housing and Local tSovemment 
By J. B. CulUngworth. 

Allen and Unwin. 275 pages. 36s. 

It requires great self-sacrifice on the part 
of an author, as well as a load of hard work, 
to write a detailed and analytical work of 
reference. Such a book allows little room 
for the writer’s own views; these must 
emerge mainly through the process of 
analysis. One must therefore be doubly 
grateful to Professor Griffith and Mr 
Cullingworth for the excellent jobs they 
have done in fields where such work is 
sorely needed. It is hard enough to find a 
readable and comprehensive book about any 
aspect of local government; still harder to 
fii^ one that not only describes the official 
machine but also shows how quirkily it 
works in practice. 

Professor Griffith brilliantly unravels the 
tenuous thread between the aims ctf central 
fiovemment, as interpreted by dvil servants 
m Whitehall, and the practice local 
authorities, which actiially do the job. His 
main point is that, while there are in every 
department various degrees of statutory and 
financial control over local authorities, the 
true extent of influence depends on what 
the particular ministry chooses to make of 
it. The long-standing close relationship 
between the Ministry of Education and the 
local educadon authorides stands at one 
extreme, in the author’s view the most 
successful one. This is what he calls the 

positive, promodonal” approach: the 
Ministry has polides, puts them forward 
dearly, and through the unique role of HM 
Inspectorate has built up a posidon of trust 
with the local authorides. But it is wrong 


to surmise, as Professor Griffith does, that 
this may be because the Ministry of IMuca- 
tion has more to have policies about; in 
manv ways its task is more straightforward, 
less bedevilled by detail, than that of other 
ministries. 

The paralysing effea of too much detail, 
combined with judicial control, is evident in 
town planning, whete, as this book so rightly 
points out, it is extremely hard for any local 
authority to know what the Minist^ of 
Housing and Local Government’s policy is 
on any point (there hsually is not one). In 
housing kself, the extent of Involvement 
with the local authorities swings to and fro 
with the degree of emphasis on local 
authority, as opposed to ^vate, buildmg. 
At present a new forward, promodonal stage 
is beginning. 

The Ministry of Health comes bottom in 
this examinadon. The health and welfare 
services are the weakest seaor of local 
government. Lacking potidcat appeal, they 
need a strong lead from their central depart¬ 
ment in order to know where to go, and to 
have confidence to get there. Instead, they 
suffer from a ministry that believes in 
leaving local government to get on with it. 
A telling contrast is drawn with the firm 
line taken by the Home Office with 
the children’s departments. Part of the 
explanation for this difference, an interesting 
one, is the high professional status of the 
local medical officer of health compared 
with the civil servants with whom he has 
to deal. In the few big, efficient, local 
authorities the other chief officers have con¬ 
siderable standing and are listened to with 
respect; but elsewhere most of them do not 
count for mudi with their opposite numbers 
in Whitehall. 

All this leaves little room for the author’s 
final summary of the influences that are 
changing this central-local relationship, and 
his examination of the question of how local 
authorities can be given a firmer line to 
follow and more freedom to follow it their 
own way. Can we have a sequel, please, on 
the still more diverse relationships between 
Whitehall and the many other independent 
and semi-independent institutions through 
which it increasingly works ? 

Mr Cullingworth’s book, in the same 
aeries as his useful **Town and Country 
Planning in England and Wales,” is an 
extremdy clear and sensible summary of 
current ends and means in local authority 
housing, and how they are influenced by 
past history. In a rapidly changing situation 
this will be invaluable to professionals and 
laymen (including thoughtful voters). Since 
the subject embraces ever3rthing from the 
latest building techniques to how to deal 
with “ problem ” families, many important 
and controversial themes can offiy be 
touched on—these may be supplemented by 
the excellent bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter. Lastly, Mr CuUingworffi 
pertinently asks, what is the state doing in 
housing anyway ? Chuld not the future 
produce a new system combining' the 
advantages of the public and private sectors, 
without the present rigid dktinctions 
between the two? This is a concept 
deserving hard thought. 


PREMONITIONS 

Voices Prophesying V/mr, 1763>1M4 
By I. F. Clarke. 

Oxford University Press. 264 pges. 4is. 

Few men foresaw with any accuracy the 
tactical shape of the 1914-18 war. Apart 
from Liddell Hart, FtiUer and a few of die 
German genetala, much the same commeat 
applies to the previsions of the 1939^5 con¬ 
flict, Military imagiiiation. both in f^ and 
fiction, has'seldom taken wing with the 
unerring instina of a homing pigeon, A 
few prophets have made tfaeir Iwtt Welb, 
as we have been cndles^ remindkd, in 
tecent days, predicted the atomic baiA in 
1914 and, mote immediately to the' pobt, 
Conan Doyle in the tame year formnr, 
amid, the laughter of many admiral^ 'die 
dangers of' unrestricted submarine waoHe. 
But these are the exceptions. Most of dm 
mass of fiction concerned with me next 
war ” sim]fly pushed forward recent or cat- 
tent habits of thinking—and fears—into die 
future. Ihis is still true to some extent 
toda;^ when science fiction has taken up the 
ruunlng, with its mk^ ' devshtasods, 
rocketry, biological iqutatioQS and die 
prospects-fbr survival. 

The warning note agahist poIMcal or 
military folly Is still diere; But b^otcdle 
atomic homo, as Mr Clarke fully teyeals, 
the aim of the fictional prophets was more 
immediately purposive. The concern then 
was to put a nauon on its guard, to beat a 
jingo's drum, to point to die “ next enemy ” 


Family axpanditure tiirvay 

Report for 1965 

Provides an analysis of the pattern of 
expenditure of apout 5,000 households in the 
United Kingdom and contains information of 
vital interest to manufacturers and those 
concerned with market research. ISs. (25s. 9d.) 

NatlomU Income fluid 
expendltui^ 1960 

Gives estimates of the national product and 
income and expenditure of the United Kingdom 
for each of the calendar years 195^' 965. 

le. (7s. 9d.) 


Building rasoflU'di I90S 

A report of the year*s progress in resesirch 
relating to productivity in putlding. nc*w 
techniques, building materials, user needs and 
the design of buildings, stroctures and 
foundations, and civil engineering. 

148. 6d. (15s. 2d.) 

Tourism In OECD member 
countries 1900 

A report by the Tourism Committee of OECD 
conceniing the development of tourism in 
the n^eml^ countries of the Organisation and 
in Yugoslavia in 1965 and the early months 
of 1^.- 17s. 6d. (18s. 4d.) 

Prices in brack ets include postage 
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and to the gaps and weaki;w8tcf b a ooan> 
try’s defence policy. Such bo( 4 ts helped to 
form, and in some cases to ferment, popu¬ 
lar opinion. In the 18908, for example, 
Britain was told to be aware of the French 
and in the Ipoos^ widi more damaging con- 
seqUcBOes, to.hEte the Germaiis. Just as 
th^ books sm one of the minor’ by-n^ 
d so a study of their impact is a 

miaot, bitt still interesting, by-road of poli¬ 
tical and social history. 

After a formidable—even daunting— 
bout of reading, Mr Clarke has written a 
.long, discursive but thoughtful essay on 
the subject. It tnay have tte effect of send- 
■ing some of its readers back to the original 
‘bom. Moat, k brould seem from'Mr 
. Qarke'a analysb ate not worth reading; 
but a f^ mt^.he^ not bednite of thw 
adfflonhbns of, thebpropbetic poweta, but 
because-ffiBla'atMMcs span a good yariHi- 
and in oak 'cas^^ The Kiddle w the Sands^” 
pradneed die prototype of the realistic spy 
Storys 


IMtriL UTOPIA 

liw Scnrdi for Eavironmentt TTu 
OardtM Ci^t <wd 
^y Walter L. Creme. 

Yai* UnivtrsUy IVass. 380 pdies. j gns. 

Long and suoomsful marriagm between 
theory and practice , are rare in England 
The garden dtv/iiew ■ town movement h, 
however, a ttnkiif example of such a 
marriage, ft ndafo be iimpoaed that its 
uhiqiie features sybhid have m to profound 
stuffy: of' its origins, ramificatiodiL and 
the relationships between the principal 
charaotera. But moat historians of the 
subject tave diemselves been too dosely 
involved (or violently opposed) and much 
of their writing has bad a quasi-religious 
character: “there was once a prophet and 
his name waa Ebenez^ Howard.” 

Mr Creese has done much w redress dke 
balance. He puts Howard where he 
belongs—^bang in the middle, and in the 
role not so much of a prophet but as a 
synthesiser of ideas from bodi sides of the 
Atlantic. Howard’s highly formalised 
system of diou^t waa in direct descent 
from the Utilitarians of dghty years earlier. 
But meanwhile niodd industrial villages 
like Sakaire had actually been biuk, and 
Chicago, famous for its parks and gardens, 
bad earned the name of “garden dty” 
(but lost it after dK fire of 1871). An 
American, writer, Bellamy, is here shown to 
have .preceded William Morris’s utopian 
“li’ews from Nowhere” with a Boston 
version of the tame theme. Morris and 
Howard between them fathered the late 
Victorian garden tnburbs, whidi in turn 
found American imitators. One of the most 
enlightening aspe^ of this thorough and 
ftacinating book is its emphasis on dus 
international feedback prockts. 

The inhabitants of BoumviBe (hiiflt firom 
1895) were advised by dieir patron Geoige 
Cadbury tq^ their, beds and sleep vm 
their moua^shut. For the modd cdm* 
mnidigMilWft'likUiuan tvoea and beyond. 


was intended to contain model pMfte, or 
at least people conforming to oenain ideals 
(like the art mumeau intejUgcntsia for 
whom Bedford Park was built). Although 
some of these communities faced up to 
certain issues now recognised as of general 
importance—sudi as the effect public 
amenities on private land values—they 
were vwy for from being translatable into 
terms of {banning for the community as a 
whole. Yet thia translation was achkved, 
again with the help of American inapintien, 
by the man to whom Mr Creese tighdy 
devotes mote attention than to anyone dse 
—^Raynumd Unwin. 

Unwin’s career, first as the co-architect 
of Hampstead-Garden Suburb, then in 
'govemmeot service under the Ministry of 
Health, made him the true architect of 
tuburbia aa we know it. He was aMe to 
influence thq. post-1918 bousing le^latimi 
which led* infyntionally or no, to imhations 
of HvnpateBd. Garden Suburb evo^here 
(and to the debasement and discrediting of 
the new style of domestic architecture. 
Unwin designed the first British parkway 
(in Mandiester) on American lines: only 
one examine of how he and his colleagues 
mdually evdved the foeories of Howard 
mto the scale and style of the twentie^ 
century. It is outside the srope of this 
partial book to examine the modem 
iegd temework of planning which Unwin 
also helped to create.- 

What next? Mr Creese! ends with a 
brief appraisal of the various, controversies 
surrounding the postwar new towns. The 
Pbed seems to have come full drde— 
Cumbernauld has more in common with 
Saltaire than with Letdiworth. It is the 
fashion to plan—^but not yet to build.— 
linear cities, and these too have existed in 
planners’ imaginations for many decades. 
Yet, after reading this book, one sees that, 
however similar the theories, e:^ age does, 
after a fashion, translate them into practice 
according to the needs of its own people. 


A COLLECTION TO LAST 

The Odlccted Sdendfle Papers of 
Paul A. Samudeoat Volumes I aud II 
Edited by Joseph E. Stiglitz. 

MIT Press, Cambrid^ Mass. 1,836 pages 
in all. $12.50 per volume. 

Professor SamudsCn is widely known as the 
author d one of the moat aucoessful coon- 
«imig« textbooka ever published. His fdlow 
economists, however, know him mainly as 
the author of “ The Foundations of Bm(i- 
omic Analysis,” coaudior of ■ major work 
on Uncar ptogrammhig and author d many 
papers in die learned journals. It is these 
latter, indudng a few more popular pieces 
and some odd memoranda, which have now 
been teiHiblisbed. 

The odlecdontie extremely inqwesstve, 
bodi in bulk (around 1,800 pages) and in 
quality. It is astounding how many d these 
papers are now dasaics in the literature d 
economic theory. The earlieit d these is 
his 1939 paper on the interaction between 


the multiplier and accelerator, which showed 
the power d mathematical analysis in busi¬ 
ness cycle theory. Then there are his articles 
on factor price equalisation, demand theory 
'and capital 

Vniat distinguishes Professor Samuelson’s 
work is its clarity and its powerful mathe¬ 
matics. ^ The former quality attracts many 
econombts while the latter repeb a few of 
them. This generated some controversy on 
the proper role of mathematics in economics, 
but Professor Samuelson’s toleiance d his 
hinumerate confreres seems to have grown 
and mote and more economica stunts ate 
being tau^ mathematics these days. 

Prwessor ^ Samuelson u primarily a 
theorist Hu papers on policy matters are 
sensible but Ij^tweight in compatbon tfrith 
tlM others. What b more, they kbk interest 
with each year that passes. Some three 
quarters d thb collection is theoretical, how¬ 
ler, and b certain to have a lasting place 
in the literature d economics. 


INSURE WITH A PURPOSE 

Plaim^ Life Assuranee 
By Martin Paterson. 

Business PubUcatians Ltd. 232 pages* 40a. 

It is a rare pleasure to discover a work on 
insurance that falls outside the two tradi¬ 
tional categories of books on the subjea: 
the dreary textbook of interest to those 
studying for .prctfessional insurance 
examinadons but nobody else; and the 
child’s cpiides that explain the meanings of 
words like insurance and policy and then 
laboriously catalogue every conceivable type 
of poHcy, no matter how specialised or 
abstruse. -This b(^ is for anybody who is 
thinking about taking out any life assurance 
but who wants to avoid flopping into that 
large pool of people who have a life pdicy 
not suited to their own particular dream- 
stances. 

So Mr Paterson has divided the main 
pan of this book into three sections—first, 
lor those needing life assurance pmarfly 
for protection; secondly, primarily for 
investment; and thirdly, primarily for 
retirtinent and old age. Then into these 
sections are fitted chapters on the various 
purposes for which life assurance is taken 
out: buying a house, family security, saving 
and so on. The wbde question of pensions 
and annuities is covered. There is a chapter 
called ** Simple Estate Duty Schemes,” 
meaning deslth doty avoidance for b^ 
ginners. Another chapter dves advice for 
those rather grimly ama&d as **bdow« 
average lives ”; another explains the contri¬ 
bution the broker can gsve, and makes 
the important pomt that some insurance 
brdeers may not have the spedalised skills 
to give advice on life assurance. But one 
wo^rs how many people on the brink of 
charging off to buy two or three thousand 
pounds worth of me assurance would take 
the precaution of reading a book like this, 
tod paymg.^2 ; is it not easier to ask one’s 
appsrentfe knowledgeable friends? Perhaps 
the pedffe who will be educated by this 
book, in the event, will be the brokers 
them^ves. 
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TTffi NEW 4-2 LITRE 



Dtinder enthu^luU ewq M ww wiR mkomo Ihb ckgut and 
poweiM new model vriikb coa^iui Rw vMykIeit devdopineiito 
In modem U|ji peiftamnoe eotiaeetiBt and tafit-ia saft^ 
with all the true characteristics that have made Daimler prestige 
motoring world famous. The new Sovereign is a car, which 
despite its compact dunmsion8^ptovidesi.a spacioui and luxunoas 
S seater interior equipped <widi every rnSnement fbr Ae comfort 
of driver and passengers alike. Powered by a new 6 cylinder, twin 
o.h.c. 42 litre engine gitdnf a flow of imooA eBbtflesa power at 
aU speeds with remarkable aoccfcntfon and fleiiibility, it is 
equipped with either the latest Borg Warner Mbdd 8 antomatk 
transmission with dud drive range or new dl-tyndiromesh 
gearbox wlA overdrive. ‘Varamatic* power steering is standard. 
Independent suspension all-round, four wheel disc brakes with 
dual Iqrdraulie systems, sdeedve interior car temperature control, 

Stand 120 Earls Court 

UMDON soowroosm: 40 anuouy siMBR W.1 


and a Ugli cOelenejr coefiag Qfdam are among JM mafljr outetandhtf 
featuree. Beelrind eqn^PBeot iadndee an akceaaler wi<]we4agafed 
clatter, flwidiendhuav siyileini, healed bacUi^ flitad aa alandant 

transistorised clock mounted in padded safety screen rail. High quality 
leather hide upholstery, reclining front seats, centre folding arm rests 
front and rear, a fully lined 19. eaUc feet luggage boot and 
twin fad tanks with n total of 14 gallont capaci^’. WiA 
its most imp^sive appearance and Ae completenets of its 
Specification, Aie fine newDafanto naiks stIB another 
ctep forward for pieetige motoring in the modem 




THE D^LER RiME FOR .fMT Mm INCLVDeS THE LITRE VT SiUOW- ^ V8 MAJESTIC MAJOR SALOON AND EIGHT-8EATER LIMOUSINE 





SiieaMltalshK(?>Wgh9MI gas has the huhistrial answers too... 


Om Ibr itMm ndiiflg 
Steam!! Mqjiilredinquamitlmlafi^ 
•mall at a taciety of location! in most 
irailak Oai iooKM at a tteam taliiog 
iMMhitl Oflpotlot flexibility and oontioL 
Mioiiffe) to any patt of a 
‘ ^ iflMBSDof to basements Initall gai 
I CUbOur-Mvinai fliUy automatic) 
Easily fluod gas 
pli fli w lto gUution pfObleiDi. 
S^tenafifiiMMtfbonverttoaa!. 

tSWmSmS^SSi-. 

^ tafl MW mo tBom 
aiiaifloni bmAti to indoiify* 


Tki Iiidusirial Gas Engineer can put the/nlltecinlcalkneinhhow of Brliain*s pragressha 
gas Mnstry at your Msposai immediatefy Us adrke is free* 

The gas Industry*! technical advisory service is backed by the Industrial development centres 
of Gas Boards and by the Gas Council’s Industrial Research Station at Solihull. Their 
accumulated knowledge of industrial heating problems Is available to you through the 
Bidustrlal Gas Engineer. 

The hidustrial Gas Engineer can (ell you how gas can Tower your overall production mts: how 
its cleanness allows direct firing at higher thermal efiSciency; how its flexibility gets idling 
plant back into production quickly; how its performance is consistent, resulting in fewer 
rejects; how its heat is released economically only at the point of use* Gas can give you 
faster productioni Improve working conditions^ reduce labour costs and maintenance and 
capital costs. 

The rbvolutfon in gas production methods and tlie exciting North Sea gas Ends are further 
telling reasons why you should consult the Industrial Gas En^neer. A phone call or letter 
to the Industrial Gas Officer of your Gas Board is all that is ne^d* 

HIGH SPEED GAS 
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Th« OctolHlr iiliMi- 
ploymtnt fifluTM aiMl 
the ConfM«ratidn of 
British Induftr/t 
Industrial Tranda 
survey added to the 
evidence of Britain's 
industrial slow-down. 
And the R^undanoy 
Payments rand Is 
going to need bHiger 
contributions from 
employers. 

Burma withdrew from the 
sterling area under 
pressure from London. 

The rally on Wall Street 
faltered—mainly on proht- 
taking. In Washington, 
the Department of 
Commerce intimated (hat 
it would continue the 
restraints on overseas 
private investment in 
1967. 

The French expect a 
sharp deterioration 
in their balance of 
trade position. 

Lebanese, banks were 
closed most of the week 
while the government 
worked out ite response 
to the Intra Bank closure. 



The net) Piet—ieerning to dance the gopak 


Playing the Cortina game 


The grimmest London Motor 
Show for five years opened this 
week, to a cacophony of com¬ 
plaints about Mvemmental un¬ 
fairness to Britain’s 
expon industiy (£7^3 
safes abroad fast year). The 
woe is cenainly explicable. 
Since the July measures home 
demand has slumped 15-20% 
on the same months of last 
year. APd this comparl6<m does 
not overni^phasise the down¬ 
turn:' the second half, of 1965 
was itself a good bit down on 

outlook for the rest of the 
year is pr^ clpudy. But one’s 
guess Is that, ifler the initial 
shock, home sales in the 
rent half of ip66 will come 
out ahoot ib% below last 
year’s level Sbce the figufet 
for the lliit six montlM were 
nbont the seme as those In 


be 5% 


in IS e whol 
bMOw list yoaiv 


Wishful thinking 7 

The present pattera could con¬ 
tinue into the first half of 
1967; demand io% down on 
what it was in the first fiionths 
of this ypar, The^ .jlBklus 
itself is not quite so gloomv: 
it hopes for a renaissance In 
the spc^g. But most are pre¬ 
pared to adniit thgt there is 
a quite large element of wish* 
ful thinking in this and only 


a modest sliver of scientific 
forecasting. 

In the last squeeze, home sales 
in fact only went down quite 
marginally, apart from a brief 
hard drop in the second half 
of 1961. But at that time the 
relieving forces were cantering 
up the other side of the hiU 
and were very nearly over the 
horizon: although the big 

booster to demand (the pur¬ 
chase tax cut from 45 % to 
25%) did not come until 
November 1962, hire purchase 
controls were relaxed in the 
spring. This time the govern¬ 
ment may not be able to act 
SO quickly. 

On the axpor^ aidst tblnga are 
pretty atagotet Prospects 
could be better in 1967, for 
two reasons: one, the new 
models; two, the Kennedy 
round, of tariff negotiations. 
These must be concluded by 
Easter and if the:' are success- 
fnJW concluded—i.e. a time¬ 
table of tariff cuts is produced 
—as most observers still expect, 
then this news alone will be 
enough to set British firms 
swinging on the Common Market 
export trail. Apart from this the 
gloom is ubiquitous. 

1000-1800 cc 

So the cheesecake and glitter 
of the motor show is a real 
relief to most car executives 
this year. The show is also 
of exceptioiikl interest, largely 


because ef wbat has become 
kpewn at the Coettna Game. 
This u shorthand for the 
attempt by each of the big 
firms to produce a car which 
gives them the edge In the 
market for the family saloon 
with an engine capacity between 
1000 and 1800 cc, typified 
and exploited first by Ford 
Cortina. Some 53% of aU 
home sales in 1959, this sec¬ 
tion now gobbles up as much 
as 69%. 

Three of the competitors have 
been redesigned. These are 
the new Cwtina: £ 669 -£ 7 S 5 * 
only £8 more than the m(Mel 
replaced. The Vauxhall Viva; 
iC579-£7o8, £30 more than the. 



The bump on the beck of 
the Beetle 
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earlier modeL . The .Hillman 
Hunter: £838) replacing the 
Super Minx which was £19 
cheapqr. None have any really 
outitaocUng technical points. 
The Corona wasr and is, as 
food vahia for money as any 
ear b the world. Now much 
. quieter and smoother thanks 
to thorough examination of all 
noiserinaking parts, it retains 
the excellent £re'sh-air-vcntila> 
don-for-thendriver's-face, which 
has forced the competition into 
direct imitation. ITie smaller 
engine is upped by 100 cc to 
1300. Only the gearbox still 
feels cheap and rattly. 

The Viva 

The Viva^ also lia$ an oogfaio 
Utgar ter ixs road* 

ho^ km tmpfoved, A 
stiffen^ and ' hliered version 
could he used foir a Brabham 
Viva to cofuhttt the competition 
frorn^ Lotus-Fords and Mini- 
Codpers. Shape is the basic 
GH coke-bbttle look. The 
gearbog is as sweet, as ever. 
On the other hand the cheaper 
versions are not very stable at 
over 60 mph on standard, as 
opposed to broad gauge, tyres. 
Fresh-air ventilation is not as 
well-placed as it is in the 
Cortina. And the rise in price 
brings the Viva up to the price 
bracket of the BMC iioos 
which have much better road- 
hotding and more back-seat 
room, and sells even better than 
the Cortina on the British 
market. 

The Hillman 

The HSlnian Hunter is a vast 
improvement. It has a better 
engine (using alloy cylinder head 
from sportier models, so faster 
and far better fuel consump¬ 
tion); a new interior trim, using 
deceody designed modem plas¬ 
tic; and the ventilarion is now 
nearly as good as the Cortina. 
The only trouble here is that this 
may not appeal to the 
traditional Bootes customer who 
is used to interidirs like over¬ 
staffed suburban drawing 
rooms. 

BMC and VW 

Some new foitign competition 
is pKOyided- by Fiat 124 

to be made by 
RuMKlriiC Thb is a deceptive 
lodim with a per- 

^ make stolid 
reel like aggressive 
Italian taxi-dripW^ > 

Fiat, has 

not yet real 

anewifi to dbii > 1 . Fiat*s 

could be a bigger, < BMC 

mi^t copf Renaptti lyiioae^ R|6 
is different} aqd unbrchMmt 
enough not to! Spnim^ ' 
on.w mFord,ytvsa!kms^ 
OpA\§jeA WHwdtt. Btttj uniy 

European ^s opposed to Curo- 
Americimy competitor has to 


live with some very ^^leliable. 
and low-priced vehicles. As 
yet, Volkswagen and BMC are 
nowhere near a solutiois—des¬ 
pite the VW 1600 and the 
BMC 1800. The 1100 is below, 
the 1800 above, the Cortina 
bracket; all BMC has to 
compete directly are tarted-up 
IIOOS and ageing (but reliable) 
A60S. 

Bigger engines 

Three other trends are worth 
noting. I. The fitting of ^gger 
engiaes into existiiig cars, 
wmeh can prolong the life of 
a model quite astonblilagly. 
Saab has put the Gerinan Ford 
V-4 engine into its cars. 
Triumph has put the 2000 
engine into the Vitesse, making 
it something of a poor man’s 
Alfa-Romeo, and into a new 
GT6 coup6. VoBcswagen has 
Insened a 1500 cc (instead of 
1300 cc) engine into a iHilge at 
the back of the Beetle: BMC 
has put a bigger (1275 instead of 
X098 cc) engine inta its small 
sports cars (Sprite and h^d- 
get, collectively the Spridget) 
in time to compete with the 
newly imported Honda S800. 
Jaguar has spruced its models 
up. 

Price pressure 

2. The pressure to raise prices, 
has come back. Rover 'got in 
a price rise at midnight July 
19th (phew!). Triumph has 
had to reduce (by £15 pre-tax) 
a proposed price rise for its 
2000 under government pres¬ 
sure. Price rises for all arc 
inevitable sooner or later. 
Competitive pressure will force 
them and government action 
will not stop them. Makers can 
always follow the American 
example and include las stan¬ 
dard items those which were 
optional (it is said that engines 
are no longer optional extras 
on some cars), even though this 
does not help cars that were 
underpriced to start with (like 
a Triumph 2000). 

3. Component makers are 
unusually full bf ideas. Lucas 
and Associated Engineering are 
both offering petrol injection 
systems—^AE’s is computer con¬ 
trolled, both will probably cost 
iC70*£xoo to fit. Either or, 
both (or others) will be fitted as 
the answer to anti-smog legis¬ 
lation come the next Motor 
Show. Michelin, pioneers of 
radial-plies, have yet another 
new tyre. Michelin uses steel 
cords on its radials, others have 
now produced more flexible 
versions with textile cords. So 
Michelin’s has hit back with 
an asymmetrical tyre, on the 
theory that the different stresses 
0x1 the inside and the outside 
edges of tyres call for different 
treads. Whatever the thecxry, 
the result is really excellent 
tenacity on the road. 
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We^re looking for 

very special 
Labour supporters 

We're looking for 1,000 people to join Labour's new 
fund-raising scheme - Labour's Goiden Prize Clubs. 

To gain the benefits of a Golden Prize Club you sim¬ 
ply contribute £1 (or more) regularly each month by 
Banker's Order. 40% of this - 8s. in every £ - will be 
paid either to the constituency party of your choice 
or to the Labour Party centrally if you'd prefer it. 

Club Prizes 

Each club will conduct regular lotteries with prizes 
up to £100 which will not involve members in more than 
their regular monthly contributions. 

Labour Needs Funds—Now! 

The Party has fought two expensive general elections 
in the last two years. Those who helped know how 
much better could have been done if only every con¬ 
stituency had sufficient funds. It will be no use the 
Party scrambling to collect money just before the 
next election. We M UST start now I 


This can be vour way to help Labour grow really strong 

Lahaur^s Goiden Prize dubs 

Send for more details nowl 


“1 

To: L. G. Prize Promoters Ltd., I 

Transport House, Smith Square, 

London S.W.1 

I hereby apply for 
membership of a Labour Golden Prize Club. 
Please send me a copy of the Club brochure. 


Name 

Address 


BLOCK 

CAPITALS 
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National 

partnerahip 


• The National Bank Liinited, which has fifteen branch¬ 
es in Londcm and a further seventeen barandieg in 
England and Wales, is now in close association with 
National Conunercial Bank of Scotland Limited. 

Each Bank has built up an oaviaUe reputation in its 
own area for finendly and personal service and, as a 
result of the link-up, both Bai^ are able to offer 
geographically extended facilities. 

The National Bank which was established in 1835 is 
one of the eleven Londtm Clearing Banks. 

National Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited' 

Head Office: 42 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 . 

The National Bank Lknitdd 

Head. Office: 1^17 Old Broad Street,London, E.C.2. 
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BUSINESS 


Business confidence io Britain, already badly shaken, was 
given another knock on Thursday, when hts^vy: unemployment 
figures were announced. What, if anything, can be done to 
stop the sharp Cutback in investment plans 
has now become a key policy point 


B ritish buBiacssmen seein to have dveo op the 

next year, anyway. Asked by the (^nfederation of British 
Industry at the beginning of this nuMitb bow they felt about 
the general situation in their industry compared with four 
months ago, only 3 per cent were more optimistic; 67 per 
cent were less so, and 30 per cent felt much the same about 
things. Well, there's nothing surprising about that: tare 
indeed must be tbeJBritisb bird which this year finds the 
October skies brighter than the June ones. But the steep¬ 
ness of the decline in intentions to invest is really nasty. Some 
60 per cent of industrialists, the confederation finds, now 
expect to ipvest less in the coming year than in the past one. 
In confidence about the future, in forecasts of expect^ invest¬ 
ment decisions, in the shorter-term forecasts about the pros¬ 
pects for orders, output and employment, the confederation 
reports the steepest downward trend since its surveys began 
eight years ago. 

Nothing in the latest crop of ofBdal figures from the 
Government itself could lead one to take a less ^oonqr view. 
Most up-to-date o( all, the results erf the unemi^yment count 
taken on October loth came as bod neWs <» Thursday. The 
total had rocketed by close on lootooo to 437,000, not far 
short of a 2 per cent rate. Although a big increase had^ been 
expected, swollen by temporaiy lay offs through the strike of 


transporter drivers (BMCs dcliveiy agents), mly about half 
of what actually occurred bad been in people’s minds. 
Leaving aside special and seasonal factors, the underlyiiw rise 
in unemfdoyment was about 33,000 in four weeks i if this 
trend were to continue over twelve months, Britain would 
have an unemployment rate of 3J per cent. The motor 
industry reports sales for August and September that were 26 
per cent down on last year (itself 14 per cent down on 1964). 
Steel production in September held steady, but the industry 
estimates that production for 1966 as a whole may be only 
24.3 million tons—or 15 per cent less than last year, the 
lowest figure for three years. Only industrial production 
appears to have held up; indeed, the index registered a ode 
point increase in August (to 13^, for all industry). But this is 
a bit of a cheat, since engineering output is largely measured 
by deliveries which were still swollen by the uter-effects <rf 
the seamen’s strike. In any case, it is not inconsistent with 
the CBI inquiry, which found that most businessmen thought 
that, in value anyway, output had still been rising over dbe 
last four months. I^ocdm, after all, reflects the level trf 
ordering some months tgo ; the (nresent order situation will 
not be revealed until the end of the year. 

While the CBI’s replies .about investment intentions ca^ 
not be translated directly into figures <rf the amounts that may 



L CBI bUaaeest dfffdrmen btmten tk$ % 
rffirnu to ohtljuriu tftaro tfwtstmim 

in plmt OM madwitiy iniMtlZ momht onding 


OHdudattAooHiOndthtptrct HU gioxptakig 
to an^oritt lea, OfiBcM fipim thm tht 
acauU ptKentqgt ^longe- 2. OuQwti jndn 


Mustrial production tMuonalfy odinsted, X 
VnotagiapnuBBXtoiholl^wuniiiaytdcxciudint 
school honors soatanaUy odjutua. 
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ictoally be spent, tbey have in the past been a reliable indi* 
cator of what will happen—as the first of our charts shows. 
Our guess is that the swing in the balance of pessimists over 
optiinists from 4- pw cent four mondis ago to 39 per cent 
now—a pretty consistent view for alt sizes of firms— 
means a drop of around 20 per cent in manufacturers’ invest¬ 
ment intentmns in plant and equipment in the coining year. 
Investment in buil^g might fall be even more. This is 
squeezing with a vengeance. 

If we are right in extrapolating from the CBI swing to actual 
investment, next year could show a drop in investment by 
manufacturing industry to 1958’s level—^to £922 million, 
compac^d vyith million (1958 prices) last year and tlite 

record of £1,195 million which ivas set as long jigtl $s iwi 
(before Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s measures, let alone Mr Wifso^'^. 
The Board of Trade’s estimate last week suggested, more 
moderately, that the drop would be 7 or 8 per cent. Howevn, 
past experience suggests that these figures are almost certain 
to be revised and that the drop will be greater. 

This leaves industry facing a drop in investment even 
sharper than in 1961-63, when it averaged about 10 per cent 
a year. Moreover, the pattern will be different. Then it was 
much aggravated by the fortuitous ending of a massive invest¬ 
ment programme by the steel industry, which reached a peak 
of £199 million in 1961, largely the working out of the strip 
mill expansions. The drop to £77 million in 1963 accounted 
for over half the fall in investment by all manufacturing indus¬ 
try over two years. Other heavy cuts were made by motors, 
chemicals, textiles and general engineering—but on nothing 
like die scale of the steel industry. Some industries, witn 
less volatile demand (food, drink and tobacco) just kept on 
spending: people must always eat and usually drug them¬ 
selves too. 

This time, the downturn looks likely to be more wide¬ 
spread. The steel industry is neither engaged in, nor facing, 
the prospect of another investment prtigramme to compare 
with the earlier one. The rate of investment has been running 
at £50 million a yeat for two years now, most of it on replace¬ 
ment and modernisation, /dready with 25 per cent over¬ 
capacity^—enough to meet the demands of the British market 
until the early seventies—there is no urgent rush to put in 
new capacity. But probably there will not be much of a fall 
either. 

The biggest fall this time could well come from the chemical 
industry. Having cut back investment during the 1961-62 
recession—it dropped from £162 million to £127 million in 
the years 1962-63—^investment bounded back to nearly £200 
million last year, pressed along by a sudden surge in imports 
in 1.96^ sucked in by lack of manufacturing capacity. This 
year it is existed to maintain die same level. But, highly 
capitd-intensive, its cash flow is sensidve to small drops in 
^mand. The expected drqi for next year wfll very probably 
tun into something Much steeper as cash shortages force 
companies to trim their saib. Most will simply not sanedon 
new projects; some, notaUy Imperial Chemcal Industries 
whi^ has been investing at a tremendous rate, accounting for 
half the industry’s sped&ig, will stretch out existing projects 
where they can. The result could well be a repeddon of the 
last time roood—widi aoBdiier scramUe to catch up in two 
years’ time. 

Textiles will alsd probably renter a diarp drop from their 
t^rd last year and nghdy less this year. This 

highly excepffilw level largely reflects heavy investment by 
the new groups—Qiurtaulds and Viyella-^and the mood cs 
opdmism unintendbe^y engendered by the import surcharge.. 
The ardour was cotfling-even beftwe July as this November’s 
removal of the surcharge Ipomed; also the cash for the selec¬ 
tive employment tax began to be met by de-stocking, die 
classical beginnoig of the textile cyde. In die conili^ year 


idnall' textile firms could be cutting back investment by a 
half: big firms by much les^ but perhaps sdll by lb vet 
cent. The motor industry is die last of this quartet wim a 
pronoimced cycle of its own. Like steel it eiqiects that its 
investment plans will be reladvely unaffected by the general 
drop: there are no major plans for expansion that need to be 
axed. Ford and Vauxhall have just finished new plants at 
Halewood and Ellesmere; BMC is finishing its new engine 
shop at Birmingham. The industry has ample capacity for 
the next ei^teen months. But before the end of 1967 its 
optimists think it will be ordering plant again (unfortunately, 
a lot of it from abroad) for the next round of expansion. 

The prospects are probably worse in the short to medium- 
term for the construedon and engineering industries than 
fof ^ Others. -The mostiucdoa industry, which this wedk 
published its own gloomy survey (new enquiries, wofjc in pro- 

S ess, and work to start all falling away), relies on investment 
r 70 per cent of its output; for engineering the propordon 
is 25-30 per cent. However, some sectors in engineering 
will be able to live for a time on the congestion of orders friun 
the recent investment boom. The CBI survey showed indus¬ 
trial engine and compressor manufacturers as the only group 
that expects sales next year to rise—as well th^ could, since 
delivery delays in these components are running up to six 
months. Machine tools are also running along with 9- or 
lo-month order books ; this industry is also in a better shape, 
after some amalgamations into larger units, to face a depressed 
future. 

What would all this imply for total production and the 
unemployment figures by the end of next year ? Even if 
private investment drop^ by 20 per cent, that would, of 
itself, cause a direct drop only about 2 per cent in gross 
domesdc product. Personal consumption will not necessarily 
slump, despite a sharp drop in motors and everything else 
bought on hire purchase; the dons <fl the London and Cam¬ 
bridge Economic Service were adumbrating in The Times 
last week a drop of under i per cent in total consumers* 
expenditure between the first half of 1966 and the second 
half of 1967, made up of minus 11.3 per cent in durables, 
and fflus 0.3 per cent in other things. But over these eighteen 
months they also foresaw (all figures at constant prices) a 
rather immoral rise of 5.6 per cent in current government 
expenditure, of 4.8 per cent in public investment, and a 
whopping 9.5 pn cent in exports. Even although they 
expected a 15.3 per cent drop in private investment, their 
final forecast was dierefore for near-stability for gross domestic 
product as a whole. 

In view of the latest prospects for world trade, the LCES’s 
estimate d exports looks distinctly optimistic. But, even if 
one discounts mis optimism, between now and ead-i9b7 some 
rises in public expraditure and exports, plus near-stability in 
consumption, should mitigate the 2 per cent fall in g.d.p. 
vrlfich the investment slump might otherwise cause ; perba^ 
a drop of around i ^r cent in g.d.pk over the next ^ear might 
be a good mean estimate. l%e “natural growth” in the 
labour force seems likely to be small next year; whether a 
I per cent drop in g.d.p. would lead to a rise^f i per cent in 
unemployment, above this week’s figure of 1.9 per cent, there¬ 
fore depends on whether one believes that the jtfoductivity of 
labour remaining in employment will go up or down during 
the recession. Despite all the talk of the great curative effects 
of a Recession,, it seems more likely to go down. A rise in 
irnemploymeot a year hum now to something a bit over 2i per 
cent, or about 6o(xooo, vrould be larger than. Mr Wilson’s 
own forecast on Jufy iodi; but it would still be a long way 
from a depression.' The red-tn^edy is that the downturn 
seems almost certain to be concentrated most heavily on the 
Investment that the country most needs. This is an exercise 
in debilitatiob, not in economic reinstatement. 
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Getting Value for VAT 

Economic thinkers in both major parties are now toying with the idea 
of a value-added tax. The thumbs down from the Richardson 
Committee in 1963 did not kill the idea 


T he Richardson Committee in 1963 was asked to say 
whether Britain should have a value-added tax either 
to replace purchase tax or to replace company profits tax, then 
charged at 15 per cent. It answered no to both questions. 
The committee claimed that the econmnic effects of VAT 
would be virtually identical with those of the present putdiase 
tax; that its substitution for the old profits tax would put up 
prices ; and that administradvely VAT would be messy and 
expensive. But VAT devotees were not convinced. 

And despite the fact—or perhaps because—that in the 
meantime the British tax system has tmdergone the most pur¬ 
poseless upheaval of all time, a committee set up under the 
auspices of the Ned office has just begun research into the 
suitability of a value-added kind of tax for Britain. What is at 
stake? 

This new committee should decide that Britain needs a 
new indirect tax—one that is broadly based so as to produce 
the maximum yidd with the minimum of economic distortion, 
and one that bears on consumers’ expenditure at home, but so 
far as possible does not raise industrial costs (including export 
costs) and does not deter capital investment. A tax of this 
sort would also operate as an export incentive. It would tax 
goods and services as they passed into the hands of British 
consumers, but not of foreign consumers. Selling abroad would 
thus become relatively more attractive. 

The sort of indirect tax needed therefore is one of these: 

(a) An extended form of purchase tax 

(b) a retail sales tax (RST) 

(c) a value-added tax (VAT). 

The Richardson Committee favoured an extended purchase 
tax. Of British consumers’ spending in 1962, million 

was liable to purchase tax, and million consisted of 

rent and rates, or the kinds of spending like smoking or drink¬ 
ing that attract special duties. But a further, eligible £9,600 
million escape altogether. Over half of this represrated 
spending on food. Now taxing food is a social and emotional 
problem. A purchase tax is about the most blatant way oi 
^ing it and may ffierefore be politically impossible. One of 
the attractions—others would say one of the disadvantages— 
of the RST and the VAT lies, quite frankly, in the fact that 
they would enable food and some services to be taxed with¬ 
out this being too obvious. 

A retail sales tax on the Irish pattern would be a single 
uniform rate and would be charged on aU forms of consumer 
spending without exception. A rate of 6d. in the £ would 
yield atom ^500 million, or nearly as mudi as purchase tax 
now does. Operating the tax means that all firms are regis¬ 
tered. They divide their sales into those to registered customers 
(i.e. other firms) and non-registered ones (i.e. consumers). 
They pay the tu quarterly: so much per £ of sales,to hon- 
reristered customers. The weakness of the RST is that its 
collection is concentrated at die retsil lev^. In this sector all 
receipts are in cash, and “ control ” is weakest. But this prob¬ 
lem applies equally with charging retailen to income and cor¬ 
poration tax; and the rebiiling sector is coming increasingly 
to be comprised of larger firms where controris much easier. 
The Irish, with a 6d. rate, are completely satisfied with the 
degree of control they have. But those who are still wotried 
by the''protdcBi tend to favour the value-added tax. 

Ihe vatnc-aidded tax has broadly the same economic effect 
as an RST, but collection is different. Instead of being levied 


solely at the retail level it is collected at every stage of manu¬ 
facture and distribution. Again all firms are registered. But 
whereas RST is paid on sales to noB-registerra customers, 
VAT is {laid on all home maiket sales less purchases (of goods 
and services) from registered suppliers. This avoids drable 
taxation. VAT on purchases from registered suplffiers would 
have been paid by the supplier. Thus each firm pays VAT 
only on the value added by itself, and on purchases from 
overseas. When a firm exports, it would not pay VAT on ^t 
sale, and would be “ rebated ” with the VAT that its suppliers 
(direct and indirect) had paid on components, materi^ and 
other costs (except wages) that finished up in ttot partitolar 
export sale. In practice this effect woi^ be achieved m 
follows: the firm would pay its VAT in the ordinary way (i.e. 
on ail sales, less purchases from British suppliers). Then as a 
separate calculation it would claim back VAT on the value of 
its export sales. Note that die rebate would go wholly to the 
final expiMter, the export merchant or whatever. 

Whether suppliers of materials, etc., would tend to pass on 
the VAT is arguable. The Richardson committee said they 
would, even if company tax were reduced at the same time. 
Other observers have insisted that, even in the sluggish British 
economy, firms are not free agents and cannot just fix selling 
prices like that. If corporation tax were reduced from 40 to 
20 per cent and replaced by a 3 per cent VAT, after an adjust¬ 
ment period the chances are that some prices would rise (where 
firms have a low prolit/sales ratio) and others would fall (even 
if only relatively). To get the theory straight, if VAT is passed 
on across the board, an exporter’s costs will rise by 3 per cent 
—^i.e. by as much as his rebate. If all firms a^bsorb VAT 
entirely, the expormr will get the 3 per cent rc^te on Ms 
export ^es, with his costs remaining unchanged. One’s own 
guess is that the extent to which VAT was passed 00 as a 
cost would be about the same as the extent to whidh 
corporation tax is {lassed on as a cost at piesent. If so^ there 
would be a definite incentive to exports in the change; because 
corporation tax (being a direct tax) cannot be remitted on 
ex]wrt sales under present peculiar international trading rules, 
while VAT (being an indirect tax) can be. 

In the long run the effect of a 3 per cent RST on exports 
would be identical, if corporation tax were also reducM to 
20 per cent. As with VAT all home sales would have become 
liable to a 3 pa cent tax which exports would escape and the 
relative atikactions of the home and export markets would dter 
in just the same way. 

9 ut in the short run VAT has advantages. If corporation 
tax were reduced to 20 per cent, to some degree firms would 
hold their prices steadv even with a 3 per cent VAT; in 
other words they would take lower pre-tax' profit maigins 
immediately. But with RST It would be likdy, in [uractice, to 
takeionger for these lower pre-tax profit margins to become 
established. 

Some economists champion VAT (as such, not just over 
RST) on the grounds thatit will favour growth. A 3 pa cent 
VAT, plus a reduction of oorporatmn tax from ^0 to.20 pa 
cent, would favour the more profitable as against the test 
profitable members of a particular indust^. The more |nofit- 
able firms would be left with more profits after tax aM the 
less i»ofitable with less, thus tending to-enstne that it is the 
mote profitable fims that grow. But this argument has some 
hdes. - At its best it seems to be an argument, not for VAT 
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itself, but for reducing the corporation tax. 

A tax on the lines ^ RST or VAT should be charged at g 
single rate with no exceptions of any sort. Making a single 
special case would be the thin end of the wedge. The prin- 
cijde should be to compensate any hard cases directly by 
social grant—perhaps for a limited period~-which should 
ideally show up on the other side of the budget accounts. Say, 
an increase in pensions, fannily allowances and what used to lx 
called oatkmal assistance payments to make up for the fact 
^t the tax would fall on food. 

Perhaps the strongest objection against any new tax just 
now is that the British people have had enough fiscal upheaval 
in the last nyo years to last f(» the next forty. The cost of 
collecting the ciq>ital gains tax is said to be absorbing a third 
of its yield, the cost m taxpaym’ and accountants’ titne/fwo- 
bably covers the oth^ two-thirds. In addition, there has been 
the oiMporation tax, hitroduced at unimaginable transitional 
social cost, for no economic benefit; and the SET,' and the 
cash grantt system, both highly and trivially discriminatory 
and so vastiy expensive in their real costs of collection. 
Veneau^ has ei^teen company taxes. Can we a^d yet 
another step down the slope ? 

Professor Merrett has argued in these columns in favour 
of using VAT to replace corporation tax in its entirety. It 
may be poUtically out of the question fmr Labour ministers 
to stifle their two-year-old child—just yet. But a strong weight 
of economic opinion now lies bdiind t^ arraiment that to 
estaUish a VAT or RST sometime in the next few years would 
be sensiUe. And a stnmg weight of administrative argument 
can be put forward that it woidd be much wiser m abolish 
at least one ol Dr Kaldor's other time-consuming monstrosi¬ 
ties, tout court, at the same strtAe. 


Turnover Taxes Abroad - 

France has three : 

— taxe sur la valeur ajoutie (TVA). This is a value- 
added tax charged on goods only, but down to the wholesale 
level only. This is the only existing value-added ux on 
Europe. 

— taxe locale. This is a retail sales tax, levied by inuni-> 
cipalities. 

— tax on services. 

There is talk of replacing the diree by a single all-embrac¬ 
ing value-added tax. 

Gehnany uses a tax on turnover. It is known as the ^ cas¬ 
cade ” system because there is no relief for turnover tax 
paid by one's suppliers. It clearly operates as an incentive 
towards vertical integration in business, to reduce the number 
of levels of production at which the tax is payable. The 
plan is to re[^ce the cascade tax by a value-added tax soon 
in line with the Neumark recommendations for the CcN^on 
Market as a whole. 

Holland has a British type purchase tax. 

Ireland has a retail sales tax, introduced in 1963. 

Sweden has an oMct and less refined form of retail sales tax, 
with which it is dissatisfied. There is talk of replacing it 
with a VAT. 

Denmark has a British type purchase tax. Talk of replacing 
it with VAT, because its present yield cannot be increased 
further. 


Lebanese Lessons 


Why the Intra Bank failed, and 
who's to blame. 


B ank failures are always unnerviog and the Intra Bank’s 
has been the worst since the war. Even if the bank 
can be rescued, Beirut’s standing as an international financial 
centre has suffered incalculable damage. 

Fortunately this is not 1931 and the Inna Bank is noc die 
Kreditanstalt by a long chalk. It was not a victim ci inter¬ 
national forces that now threaten to engulf banks elsewb^e in 
the wodd, but merely the imprudence of its management 
and the permissiveness of the Lebanese authorities. More¬ 
over, for all its local in^rtance-as the Lebanon’s biggest bank, 
the Intra Bank is not big enough to tfaenten a disastrous ebam 
of failures; ranked by its $240 million deposits at the end ot 
last year it was only the 425tfa biggest, bank, m the world. 
Yet when that has been said, disquieting lessons remain. It 
wiU be best to try to understand what ImppenOd id Lebanoo 
firs^and then locdi at the wider im^katiooa. 

In Ixbmhn, the crisis oi the Intra Bank bail been suT- 
toimdedl, inevitiMy, by a fog of rumour, indudh^ assertions 
that Saudi Arabian deposits were capriciously withdrawn to 
mark Saudi disspproval of Lebaneae politics md the accusa¬ 
tion that the Moscow Natodny Bank (or, ateemnively, die 
Kuwaitis) deUbcratdy forced Intra to its knees in die him iff 
taking it over and so gsumig.ceoairi iff Middle Best Aiinnes, 
in smich Intra is die JUnoK Shardiolder. The Moscow 
Narodny has mtrgnrigm’^drtiind these diarges. It is still too 
eail§.t6 write off conqiStely those against Sauefi tnd Kuwaiti 
denwors, aldioq^ a vety good source in London is sceptiad 
tolk of ^ots. Even if there were any, diey could not 

.IWHI 'n- 


have succeeded but for the weakness of Intra and the 
Lebanew banking structure. The most likely cause 
much simpler. The Intra fell victim to the recovery of the 
two reserve currencies after the central bank supports in 
September put sterling and the dollar into the clear, (hice 
t^ happened diete was no longer any reason to keep funk 
.mon^ in Beirut at 5 per cent when it could earn nearly two 
full points more in die Euro-doUar market. And b^use 
Lebmese banks tend to rely heavily on. a few very large 
depimts, even a few withdrawals immediately made a damag- 
mg inqnct. As soon as the remaining big depositors learned 
Intra was scouting abqiit gpxiously for fresh funds they drew 
their own worst conclusions—and iheif money, 

- The Leban^ cabinet has pnmosed to vote £si million to 
skfegiwd. small dqjositors «. Intra. But at the time of 
.gdng'U) press it still was not dear whether the Lebanese 
authmties would tidee over hitra, or merely help it meet some 
;of he, lidiSities, or.whether the bank would be sdd to one or 
'mafe of the numerous interests said to be iffering to buy ^ 
Anyone who does buy Intm still be buying a diversmed invest¬ 
ment otimpaay with OHuitoable holdiiigs in Lebanese, Euio- 
peui and Aoaetican iodu^ aod real estate, rather than a 
bank. These assets .ate hi^y illiquid and it.may take the 
Lebanese govemimeik semie titne to recoup any fu^ it may 
'pay out to depositors on. the bank’s bdiau. 

-MeiuHtiiile, the Lebanese ocnti^ bank made the equivalent 
iff ^loo .mfli^ avaflable to .die country’s other banks to 
meet the ^ tiiat wa» expeemd on their reopening after three 
days <m Thutsditf* ^ part ^ die price 
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being pai 4 for long official inaction. As a result of that 
inactioo^ tbe Lebanese autborities are now in a dilemma. 
The counti^^s spectaciflar growth as an international financial 
centre stemmed not only from its absence of foreign exchange 
controls but also from the almost untrammelled freedom 
given to banks. Although the International Monetary Fund, 
among others, criticised as inadequate the modicum of control 
provided in the Lebanon’s 1964 le^slation, even that mini¬ 
mum has not been applied in practice because of the bsmks’ 
strong opposition and the eovernment’s weakness. The dilem- 
ma now is that tbe imposidoa of controls may be essential to 
retain what ooiffidence remains: yet many banks in the 
Lebanon might be pushed into diflSculties if they were 
suddenly forced to meet minimum reserve requirements and 
liquid ratios, because they are notoriously over-committed in 
Middle Eastern real estate and locked into the ailing American 
stock market. 

Once again, as after the failure of two smaller Lebanese 
banks two years ago, the main beneficiaries in Beirut are 
likely to be the eleven foreign banks with branches there. This 
has predictably reawakened a clamour for discriminatory 
action ; Mr Jumblatt, the mincer of public works, suggested 
this week that foreign banks in the Lebanon should be for¬ 
bidden temporadly to pay interest on deposits, that they 
should he forced to invest some of their funds in Lebanese 
enterprises, and that they should be excluded from the pro¬ 
visions of Lebanon’s banking secrecy laws. If these suggestions 
are followed, the most likely effect would be an even further 
flight of hot money out of the Lebanon and still less chance 
of eventual recovery as a financial centre. 

What now, of the wder lessons ? One of them sticks out. 
The Intra Bank failed because it was subject to virtually no 
control, because it did not have enough liquid assets, and 
because it found, when the crunch came, that a bank attr^ts 
suspicion rather than funds when it suddenly starts bidding 


up money. In one dement j|n ibdr.,own bu^oess, even die 
biggest banks in the western y/oai aM^ooodddf those failings 
to sound horribly familiar. 

All these weaknesses have at various times been charged 
against the Euro-currencies market. And although that 
market's spectacular growth has tended to quieten its critics, 
its weaknesses have an uncomfortable habit of making them¬ 
selves felt from time to time, though not, fortunately, dis¬ 
astrously as yet. It is certainly true that bmks are generally 
subject to less control over the liquidity ratios they maintain 
against foreign currency deposits than they are when it comes 
to domestic deposits: xht extmt to which they reniaifi liquid 
in their Euro-currencies business tends to be a matter for 
tbe discretion of individual banks. This has caused uneasy 
muttering more than once about the amount of relatively 
short-term Euro-dollar funds that are committed for five to 
seven years in convertible issues on the intemational bond 
market and to finance shipbuilding in Scandinavia and Japaiv. 

For months there has been talk in the markets about a 
very large American bank that was forced this year to sell 
some of its investments at a sizeable loss because it com¬ 
mitted itself too heavily at the long end of the Euro-dollar 
market: and even if these reports are exaggerated their 
prevalence is some indication of an uneasiness that is only 
now abating as more long-term money is coming on offer with 
the topping off of international interest rates. It is in the 
Euro-currencies market, too, that banks have found to their 
cost that the money tends to go only to the very best names in 
times of stress, as it did after the salad oil and the Stinnes 
scares. On both occasions smaller banks failed to get money 
even by tr3nng to outbid better-known names for it: the line 
between lender and ultimate borrower shortene<L as it may 
now do again after the Lebanese crisis: and this dme this 
edginess may take somewhat longer to wear off. 



The intra Bmk Mr Yusif tha founder, centre ; Mr Sdib Seihe, eethg chairman, second left. 
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E^tablinthing a 
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CANADA 



Bank of Montreal 
CMfim'SmSTiANK 




W» can SBl your iMb Mi m 
Mi wa CM M a 8l«pi Ml Hr MM 

If you Mre seeking new markets in CANADA 
our Business Development Department is at 
your service. Why not telephone and have a 
chat with one of our Business Development 
Officers at the Main London Office or write 
for a copy of our booklet TOUR GUIDE TO 
ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS IN CANADA'. 

Bank of Montiifal 

CANADA'S mST BANK 


CoModa^SpoMA tlu lL/(yJdi 


Main Umdon Offica: 47 Threadnaedia St, EC2 Tal: LON 1561 Watt End Offica: 9 Watarloo Placa, SW1 Tal: WHI 3091 

Assets exceed $5,000,000,000 


for the art of giving A thin {fghtweight ^ 

attaofi^ case linad laathor with gilt furnitgra* Weight' 
2lb». lot, size 16’X12**X2'. price £2Af7,6. 
/Kvailabto In black or tan hide. asp'reyXco. ltd 

NE W BOND • LONDON Wi ■ TdI: HYD G 7 ^ - ‘. 


ASPR^Y IN'THt GITY,^ ^ 

T^n City man wilf find a close^hand 
service at* Asprey and Birch toftydon, 
.163 fOnChurch Street,^whore besides the 
• cntnprehensivQ^stockholdrany piec4s,can 
be sent frorh Bonidl Street at short nojifeo. 
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These government proposals, which are 
due to come into force on January i, 1967, 
have met wtdi violent criticism from 
politidftiis of-dl parties. Many life 
insurance policies and buildina society sav« 
ings agreements have been taken out only 
on account of the tax privileges ; their 
attraction will naturally be considerably 
reduced if the money saved haa to be 
Immobilised for one and a half to two 
decades. It is said that grave danue will 
be done to the already stricken capital mar¬ 
ket if the proposals go through. The 
legislature will not, of course, be able to 
throw out the government proposals com¬ 
pletely: but it may soften them in some 
important respects. 

Meanwhile, the Bundesbank is taking a 
stern line in its definitions about which 
items of government expenditure can be 
covered by borrowing from the central bank, 
and which items have to be covered by tax 
revenue. It is not even willing to help the 
government more than part of the way 
towards raising the money it requires in con¬ 
nection with the settlement of DM 4 billion 
of German foreign exchange obligations to 
the United States. 


Sterling area 

One down . . . 


Burma’s formal departure from the sterling 
area from Wednesday may have given a 
new edge to the muted mutterings ^ other 
members anxious to hedge their sterling 
bets. But that is all. By itself the move 
was neither surprising nor, in Whitehall 
anyway, much regretted. The damage had 
already been done. Burma had converted 
the bulk of jts reserves of just under £60 
million equivalent into gold and dollars by 
1965; it had made substantial purchases 


of gold both in 1962 and, at the height of 
sterling’s travail, in late 1964. By tUs 
autumn the country's holdings of sterling 
were negligible. And insult had been 
added to injury; the Burmese authorities 
did nothing to discourage their exporters 
from insisting on gold or foreign exchange 
guarantees ^ goods sold against sterling. 
Repeated warnings from London, the latest 
at the Washington meetings of the IMF, 
that Burnia could not reasonably expect to 
enjoy the privileges of membership in the 
sterling club if it did not observe the rules 
cut litde ice. The privileges—in particular 
relatively free access to London’s capital 
market—have in any case become blurred 
for all the sterling area countries, with 
the credit squeeze and Mr Callaghan’s 
voluntary restraints on direct investment in 
even the developed countries of the overseas 
sterling area. For a country as isolated 
politically and economically from Britain as 
Burma has become, thev were always more 
theoretical than real. A favoured place in 
the aid queue, coveted by other under¬ 
developed sterling area countries, was for¬ 
feited long ago by Burma. So, pushed, 
Burma emted out. It was this or expulsion. 

The foreign exchange market did not 
turn a hair. India’s devaluation four mondis 
ago in an atmosphere of nerves could be 
read as having wider implications. Burma’s 
final complete break with sterling in today’s 
quiet markets could be sensibly ignored. 
It was seen as an isolated exception. Ad¬ 
mittedly, pressure has been building up in 
some of the remaining sterling area coun¬ 
tries for gold guarantees or, failing that, for 
taking at least aome of their reserves out of 
the sterling basket. As the table shows, 
there has in fact been a considerable diver- 
sfiication of overseas sterling area reserves 
in recent years. But the shifts have mostly 
come gradually; countries have been taking 
rather more ii their surpluses in gold or 
dollars but financii^ their swings into 
deficit with sterling. (Thus India’s hi^h gold 


ratio is largely a mirror of a run down in 
the country’s total reserves.) Imtances of 
outright switching of existing sterling 
balances into gold or foreign currencies have 
been the exception and strictly limited. And 
in the foreseeable future at (east, they are 
likely to remain so. 

Malc^sian banking 

Breath of unease 


Malaysia’s business community is con¬ 
cerned about reports that some of the in¬ 
digenous banks are being pushed into taking 
on too much unsuitable busmesg. By the 
end of last year banks registered in Malaysia, 
most of them set up by Chinese business¬ 
men in the past xo years, had over 50 per 
cent of all bank deposits. But, as in other 
ex-colonics, foreign (particularly British) 
banks have kept the lion’s share of good 
commercial business. In Malaysia the local 
banks, with the important exception of the 
Overseas-Chinese Banking Corporation, 
have therefore been left with the up-country 
brandi business and with the less reliable, 
if more exciting, company financing. They 
have also been exposed to political pressure 
to take on business that looked, to outside 
eyes, unsuitably speculative. Partly this 
was because, with an industrial and invest¬ 
ment boom gathering pace over the past 
few years, the government was keen to in¬ 
crease the number of all-Malaysian ventures. 
But not all of them looked particularly 
sound. Bank Negara, Malaysia’s central 
bank, observed tartly in its last report that 
it was encouraging the banks “ to give pre¬ 
ference to loans intended for productive 
rather than speculative purposes.” 

A certain amount of uneasiness has been 
building up over the past few months in 
Kuala Lumpur and Singapore. A fortnight 
ago the M$5 shares of Malayan Banking 
fell to M$8.50 against M$i2 six weeks 
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before. Malayan Banking is the biggest of 
the indigenous banks set up in the last de¬ 
cade, with around 30 per cent of local bank 
deposits, and as a Malay rather than 
Chinese concern, is particularly identified 
with the bumiputras, the Malayan sons of 
the soil. Last week its shares recovered to 
M$9. The central bank’s figures show that 
the ifidigenous banks’ overall liquidity posi¬ 
tion h perfectly sound. Even $0, business- 
inen have been pressing the Ba^ Negara 
^ aiad thefi^eimra to investigate the banks’ 
poaidpi^ mt the affair has so far been kept 

% 

Ohana*$ dAU 

iapproach 

> *' . i r .i w . » . 

MK M u ito about (buna’s huge foreign 
.,dc^ to be resumed in London next 
^ Qionths later than originally 
planPed. The delay has been caused partly 
by die difficulties involved in making a &m1 
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You ride full tilt to trouble jousting with Mexican cowboys 





2 “When you're the target for the padded 
lance of a Mexican charro, the sport of joust* 
ing becomes deadly earnest,” writes a friend of 
Canadian Club. “One quick thrust can send you 
sprawling.” 


2 “Lance in one hand and 
shield in the other I started 
down the field. We closed the 
gap at breakneck speed. 


3 '*In panic I aimed my 
lance. He blocked it and 
caught me squarely. I landed 
with a thump on tlio turf. 





i. 


^ **Sfaort of breath and sore of ribs, 1 was gently escorted 
to my friend’s hacienda f<nr a drink of his favourite whisky 
—and mine—Canadian Club.” Why this whisky’s universal 
pophburity? It’s smooth and mellow—the world’s lightest 
wbiricy. Enjoy Canadian Club yourself—tonight. 





HIRAM WALKBR A SONS UMITBD, WALKBRVILLR, CANADA 
DWfrllJJBrtrWNaWHimci gaiWMtnvee lan vwam 
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Ona of teo lima raoovofy Mint which contort huge quantitiat of watta lima tiudga Into 
uiahla lima at this mM. AMt-Chalmairt alto aarvat the pulp and papar induttry with 
a compiata Una of papar-mokltiimachlnary. 
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WorM-famout 0/9$n$h Hkt thm tpMd up tha harvaitlng of ovoifythlni ffom Dna tar traelon, plantara, botara aiMIUNfvaitifi totmpioMi^^ 

gi«aiiito(aii9baarB.Farinii«wiafafflntvtrypartoftlioworMfilyooAllla<:ti^^ in taod protfudkm. 


Allis-Chalmers uses this alectron rasonanco spactromatar tar basic rasaarch 
in physics. Simiiar advancad aquipmant facilltalas rasaarch applied to all 
product areas wa serva. 



An Allis^CMirntjCNw lowars tha trunnion haad of ttas huii vMInt mlM 
into position di a racant oamant plaM InstaHatlon in PuartoRIco. A*Csarvlca 
to this industry rangas from anaw of cuatornar matarlalstoooiiiplata plarit 
araetlon. 


A unique 
combination 
of capabiiities 

Unique . . . because Altis-Chalmers serves so many 
Industries In so many vital ways. The same Allls-Chalmers 
that meets agricultural and construction needs with 
tractors and other equipment also researches, designs, 
builds and Installs highly specialized equipment and 
systems for mining, cement, pulp and paper, fOod and 
other major Industries. And the same Allls-Chalmers 
turns out advanced design products for electric utilities. 
Allls-Chalmers has been developing these far-reaching 
technological skills for well over a century ... and is 
experienced in applying them in every part of the world. 
For information on our uniquecombination of capabilities 
in terms of your particular needs, write Allis-Chalmers, 
International Division, Milwaukee, WIs. 53201, U.S.A. 

A4Cn 

THaOUOH OVeRSBAS FACTORieS MW UCINSK MaSEMSNTa WITH 

MANumcTuansAeaoAaAuweHALMns basw MACHmeivRm 

MAJOR INDUSTRIU IS AVAIIARU IN UEAOIIW WORID CURRENCICS. 
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isyoursm 
our America 

CaH ouTWA anytime, anywhere, in the country we know best 

Welcome ib our modem terminals and convenient offices across the U.8.A. Every 
focility we have is designed to make you feel at home; TWA people from coast 
to coast make sure you do I They know their communities inside and out, offer you 
all sorts of help. Count on them anytime, anywhere in our country! And remembdr, 
aboard all our transatlantic jets for a nominal charge, and on certain U.S. flights: 

StarStream Theater—movies by Inflight Motion Pictures ffius a wide choice 
of audio entertainment. Gall yoiir Travel Agent or Trans Woild Airlines. 

To and witMn America, m 8«rveym all the way! 
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Continued from page J98 

tally of the debts incurred under Dr 

Nkrumah and partly by some apparent 

difficulties about the techniques oi 

reneeotiation. 

Ghana’s debts are mostly owed to private 
suppliers and at the first meeting between 
Ghana and government representatives of 
creditor countries, last spring, the western 
delegates had no power to negotiate on 
behalf of the private companies directly 
involved. Originally, there was some 
suggestion that western governments should 
take over the debts owed to western 
suppliers and then negotiate direct with 
GlUna. It now seems that this will not be 


A MARKET FACTOR SOON? 

us stockpUe *000 thorf tone 


dune, possibly because it was too com¬ 
plicated to arrange. Instead, government 
delegates will negotiate directly only 
Ghanaian debts guaranteed by western 
governments; whatever settlement is 
worked out on these is then to be applied 
to all outstanding debts on the principle 
of equal treatment for all creditors. Since 
the Export Credits Guarantee Department 
of the Board of Trade has insurance out¬ 
standing on over ^50 million of Ghanaian 
debts, this will give the British represen¬ 
tatives at the talks a very important voice. 
Much, therefore, will depend on the British 
attitude which, at the earlier talks, was sym¬ 
pathetic, although the British delegate then 
seemed reluctant to agree that Ghana should 
get the two-year moratormm followed by a 
12- to 15-ycar stretch-ou *that the Ghanaian 
authorities are striving for. It now seems 
that the creditors are hoping to approach 
this question from another direction: by 
discussing what debt service Ghana could 
“ reasonably ” bear and letting that deter¬ 
mine the period of stretch-out on the debts. 

The coming round of discussions will 
begin on October 26th with a meeting of 
the creditors only, who will try to work out 
a common approach. At some time in 
November this is to be followed by a meet¬ 
ing of the creditors with Ghana’s represen¬ 
tatives. The final tally of Ghana’s foreign 
debts is likely to prove fairly close to earlier 
estimates of about £360 million, or ^^48 a 
head in a country with an annual average 
income of £90 at current prices. Over £60 
million is in overdue current remittances, 
which are now being slowly cleared, and in 
the special World Bank Volta Dam loan, 
which is to be repaid on schedule. Another 
£SS million in suppliers’ credits has already 
been succe.ssful]y renegotiated with com¬ 
munist creditors. Ar stake in the coming 
round of talks are some £220 to £250 mil¬ 
lion of suppliers’ credits currently outstand¬ 
ing at an average maturity of about six years 
to western creditors. 



America teeters 


The price of copper now stands at £4^7 a 
ton on the London Metal Exchange, low in 
comparison with the £790 a ton reached in 
April, but £101 up, after the 25 per cent 
cut in Zambian production to 45,000 tons 
a month, on the price of only two months 


ago. With the Chilean copper strikes now 
forgotten, the copper market is making vir¬ 
tually all its calculations in terms of the 
changing fortunes in Zambia. But it could 
well be that the next big effect on the 
market will be made by the United States 
re-entering the world market as a buyer. 
The United States copper industry has been 
.shut off from world markets for the last 
year, compelled to sell its entire production 
to the home market at £288 a ton. Even 
this assured supply, and another 5 per cent 
of its needs imjarred from Chile at the same 
price, have not been enough to prevent 
America’s official stockpile releases averag¬ 
ing a rough 40,000 tons a month. Already 
the United States’ stockpile, at 411,000 tons, 
stands well below what is thought to be a 
safe war reserve of 775,000 tons, and further 
releases will make the political pressure on 
the Administration, already severe, intense. 
Clearly President Johnson has been hoping 
for a solution in Rhodesia to bring the open 
market price down to the US level of 
a ton. This would solve his problem, with¬ 
out forcing him to raise the US copper price. 
But if the stockpile goes much lower, and 
the LME price stays high, he will have to 
give in, and the market will have to find 
another 40,000 tons a month for America. 

Canada 

Free trade myths 

In ordinary circumstances, as both Prime 
Minister and Liberal Party Leader, Mr 
Pearson would be in an exceedingly awk¬ 
ward position. For his national party has 
just formally adopted a resolution urging 
that the government institute negotiations 
leading to the formation of a North Ameri¬ 
can and Caribbean free trade area while 
cabinet spokesmen have made it perfectly 
clear that the government intends no change 
in its policy favouring freer, but not free, 
trade through multilateral reduction of 
tariffs. But these are not ordinary circum¬ 
stances. A surprisingly well organised group 
of western liberals slulfully shepherded the 
free trade resolution through a surprisingly 
youthful and lively conference ; the same 
group represented the four westernmost 
provmces of which two—Alberta and 
^skatchewan—failed to elect a liberal while 
Manitoba elected one and British Columbia 
(with seven liberal members of parliament 


in the last election) one.' ' 

Historically most free traders have 
originated in the west with its heavy 
dependence ron: sales of wheat, miiielfals;^ 
forest and petroleum products to world 
markets, many tsi them unhampered by 
tariffs. At first glance it seemed surprising 
that the usually potent Ontario and ^ebec 
delegates roana^d to mount only token 
opposition. But closer examinatioD shows 
that Quebec is largely preoccupM whh 
asserting French ^nadian identity and 
Ontario appreciates realistically that, party 
resolutions or not, continental me trade wm 
not coroe in our lifetime. There is still via 
astonishingly broad misconception that die 
Canada-United States Automobile Trade 
Agreen^nt is a successful model tog free 
trade in aU North American manufactures. 
Its success has not yet been fully proven ^ 
although it does appear to be woim^ to 
Canada’s benefit so far. But not only u it 
not a model for other industries, it is not 
even true free trade. Tariffs on finished 
vehicles and parts have been removed for 
manufacturers only and that was done in 
return for their pledge to increase Canadian 
production by a specified amount over three 
years. A Canadian who bought a car in the 
United States for which he would pay a 
lower price would find that the tariff and 
sales ux would make his American car 
more costly than the same model bought at 
home. 


World Merchant Fleets 


The world's merchant fleet grew by 
6.2 per cent to 171.1 million gross 
tons in the year to July 1st 1966. 
according to the figures of Lloyd's 
Register of Shipping. The fleets of 
Liberia and Japan grew most. The 
Liberian fleet a tax-free "flag of 
convenience" for American and 
European shipowners, jumped 3.1 
million tons during the year to 20.6 
million tons. It has doubled in size 
since 1962 and at the present rate 
will soon rival Britain's own fleet. 
The Japanese fleet grew nearly 2.8 
million tons during the year to 14.7 
million tons and has doubled in size 
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Tile aim of the iadasttyoaly trade agree- 
ntat it to ntionaUae ptoductm condnent- 
idfy. It woriis in the motor industty because 
tho fcid it iBitticaed to a handfol of com- 
pealllts whotc Ctth^an operadont am aub- 
ridiufes'' of’ American mmnts. It ma^ 
eveMOSlly produce true ^ tfhde in cars if 
peotUkdOD can be rationalised. Tik govem- 
mdit has investipted the feasibSity of 
Mplyiiig the tame principle to at least two 
««er' mdUstries—electrical appliances and 
Iminituie—but rejected it as impossible 
primarily because of the multiplicity of firms 
1^ the disparate site and strength of Cana- 
versus die United States firms. That 
ia still the fact of life which rules out total 
flee trade between Canada and the United 
States. The nuunifictnring heartland irf 
Ontario and Quebec is sim{dy unable to 
widistand the power of American industry 
nnder free trade conditions. The toic need 
wl^ dk government recognises ia that 
Canadian industry must be ratkmalised into 
ferier, stronger units. One step toward 
achieving this which the government also 
recognises is to reduce tariffs. But they 
must be reduced multilaterally and not vis- 
inris America only. 

The case for continental free trade has 
been given considerable publicity abroad by 
Professor Harry Johnson, a Canadian-bom 
economist who has now moved from the 
Univenity of Chicago to the London School 
of Economics. Mr. Johnson sees Canada- 
United States free trade as the first step 
toward free trade between North America 
and the EFTA countries Winch would then 
be so powerful that common market coun¬ 
tries would have to join. This, he says, 
would create effective free trade in the non- 
communist world, although he does not 
mention the predse role of the developing 
na^ns Jn Latin America^ Africa and Asia. 
But what Professor Johnson and other all- 
out continental free traders seem to over¬ 
look is that the United States controls per¬ 
haps 90 per cent of its economy and a full 
.60 per cent of tiie Canadian economy. So 
long as this persists and until the Canadian 
manufacturing sector can be strengthened 
through pragmatically specific policies and 
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objectives, free tnde with Amerioi would 
inevitably mean the disappearance of the 
Canadian nation as now constituted* Even 
though Canadians are still groping for a real 
national identity and purpose, they certainly 
do not want that. 

Steel comnntmty 

Rocking the boat 

It was curious last week to see the Ptcflch 
steel industry come out in favour of tighter 
central control of the European steel com¬ 
munity from Luxemburg. Curious because 
the French government has been working as 
hard as it can to weaken the power of Hugh 
Authority as well as its more publicised 
attempts on the commission in Brussels ; less 
curious when it is considered vriiat sort of 

discipline ” M. Jacques Ferry, president 
of the Chambre Syndicale de la Siddnirgie, 
seems, to have in mind. Complainmg, 
reasonably enough, of the present conditions 
in the industry, M. Ferry called on the High 
Authority to use the powers it has under 
the Paris Treaty to co-ordinate steel pro¬ 
duction and control trade between members 
of the community. This last because of the 
keen, ruinously keen, trading of the Bel¬ 
gians—traditionally exporters but increas¬ 
ingly denied markets by the development of 
steel capacity throughout the world—and 
the Italians who are looking for markets 
for production from their new mills. 

If the HA took firm control order would 
soon prevail. If it didn't lacked courage 
to), governments might do their industries' 
bidding unilaterally, as France has several 
times threatened, to get its way, or by 
agreement over the head of the High 
Authority. A third possibility was lightly 
touched on, of the producers making agree¬ 
ments themselves—^not difficult to do under 
a legal cloak of export cartels, technical co¬ 
operation agreements or whatever. M. Ferry 
ended on a warning note, sayine that the 
matter would have to be considered very 
soon. 

Now, clearly, this situation is very awk¬ 
ward for steel producers at the moment. 
But this is at least partly because there are 
too many small units using old processes 
in the wrong places. Any concenuation and 
regrouping will be painful; and, failing 
directives from above (which the HA is not 
empowered to give), it will only take place 
under the spur of competition from superior 
plants abroad or other uneconomic plants 
fighting for their lives. It is no part of the 
steel community's business to protect the 
steel industry from change ; but many com¬ 
panies think it is their own government's. 
This is the pattern, now familiar, of how 
sectional interests can break up any joint 
body. It is the French who are objecting to 
the community's (admittedly pretty inde¬ 
fensible) propels for subridising coking 
coal—mostly German i it is the Italians and 
Dutch who want freedom to impcMrt cheap 
American coal for steelmakin^. And so on. 
One wonders if any community can recon¬ 
cile these different needs. 


Shorter notes 

Argentina’s wheat growers are expecting a 
crop of between 8 and lo million tons and 
an exportable surplus of around 5 million 
tons, double the annual average, thaxfics to 
this year’s good weather. The government 
is now acting to encourage wheat produc¬ 
tion further so as to take advantage of the 
high level of world demand and the chance 
of a further rise in prices. It has increased 
the support price and introduced tax reliefs 
of over 50 per cent On investments in farm 
machinery. (This will also help the 
machinery makers, several of whom saw 
their sales drop this year to only half last 
year’s level.) The govemmen]^ believes it 
will never get healthy industrial develop¬ 
ment unless it pushes its agricultural ex¬ 
ports to the full. The good demand for 
meat and cereals on the world market 
should carry Argentina a long way towards 
its target of a total for all exports of $2,000 
million a year by 1970. 

* A * 

Cosider. a subsidiary of the Italian IRl- 
controlled Finsider, may have to withdraw 
its successful tender for the extension to 
the Chimbote steelworks in Peru. Cosider 
won the contract recently, partly because it 
offered 15 years credit, against 13 years 
offered by all its competitors. ^But the 
various national export credit insurers in¬ 
volved, including the Italians, had agreed 
among themselves not to cover credit on 
Chimbote tenders for more than 13 years. 
Since the Anglo-German Mantaro defeat 
early in the year, Italian group)s have seemed 
immune to this sort of reverse in Peru. 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Increases in beef, cocoa, groundnut 
oil, coprat zinc prices were offset 
by falls in sugar coffee. Our all-items 
indicator ended the week to October 
19 up 0.4 points. 

Cocoa put on nearly 10s. a cwt. 
reflecting usual market nervousness in 
October when crop news is imminent. 
Speculative buying took place on FAO 
estimates of a 126,000-ton deficit in 
1967 between world production and 
consumption. 


INDEX Parcentago 

1858*100 change ’ on 



Oct. 

Oct. 

Ons 

month 

Twelve 

monthb 


12 

19 

ago 

ago 

ALL-tTEMS 

S8 9 

99 3 

- 0-2 

- 4 3 

Food 

91 3 

91 8 

- 1 8 

- 3 0 

Fibres 

too 2 

100 2 

- 20 

- 2 0 

Metals 

201 6 

201 7 

+ 8-3 

-13 2 


The feonomht Commodity Prieo Indicator includes 
tifnokion eonmodltles wolghiod according to thoP 
mlatho show of worJd trsdo in 1S56. 

* Chsngss mists to this week's figutes but these 
escept for die mete! group ore praelshnel beesune 
guotsihns ^or tee end woof ore not yet svatlsble 
beyond fasf week. 
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VVcsiiiiinsttT now. 'rhi‘y*ll help >iiu plan a achedule ihat pays oHF handsomely. 

When yon plan lo a isil an export market 
use these services of the Weslnhnsler Bank 


T here is nothing to equal the 
personal visit, the on-the-spot 
investigation of an export market. On 
one condition: that the visit Is planned 
as carefully as a military operation. If 
it isn’t, you can waste time expen¬ 
sively, and come back unnecessarily 
disillusioned. But how do you make 
the plan ? 

Ny far the simplest way is to call on your 
local Westminster Brunch iMunn^er. Me cun 
help you anul>6c the operation realistically, 
point out many anp:les you may have missed, 
and channel to you an enormou.s amount of 
specialist advice. Kor he has only to lift a 
phone to he in touch with the Kconomic 
Intelligence r!)epartincnt and the ('oninieiii.il 
Infurinutiun Department ot the Hank. 

How the service works 
At your second meetinu wiih the Manager he 
will pro\idc you with the following: 
t. A thorough background brief on the econo¬ 
mic situation in the countiy you’re visiting; so 
that you will know what queKtions to ask and 
how to judge the answers you get. 

2 . A list of contacts ranging from possible 
selling agents, wholesalers, Chambers of 
Comtlfcrce and local pundits to letters of 
introduction to leading bunks in the country 
you’ll be visiting. These introductions give 
you a certain formal standing which can be 


surprisingly uselul. Let’s demonstrate with an 
actual example. 

A typical case-history 
An exporter of engineering tools decided to 
turn on the heat in South America. 11c plan¬ 
ned to send out a team of executives. So he 
asked the We.stminster to prepare a brief. The 
Bank's report cowred the availability of ster¬ 
ling to pay for imports, general economic 
conditions, the likely competition, and details 
of projected public work acn\itie.s which 
could lead TO a demand f<»r the company’s pro¬ 
ducts. With this mformation, tlis executives 
got oti To a good start when they arrived in 
South America. 

When you return home 
You’ve had a successful visit. 'I’hc prospects 
are good. You decide to go ahead. Now you’ll 
need a credit rep»)rl on the agent you intend to 
appoint and want to discuiis the terms of any 
ngreemeiit you enter into. V our Westminster 
IManagcr can help \ou with this. 

Later, as busines.s huild.s up> you may want 
to consider new markets or licence agreements 
with other countries—even the setting up of 
oterhcHh subsidiaries. 'I'he W'csimin^ler will 
give you the economic aixl commercial facts. 
Pacts that are essential for a sound policy 
decision. 



The Westminster believes in action 

'J’hc Westminster offers a complete service to 
exporters. But perhaps the most .striking thing 
about i! is its simplicity. .All you need do is talk 
to one man, your local Manager. Me --oik the 
whole thing out for \ou. And right from the 
start you’ll find him eager to help, eager to gel 
cracking, eager to make your e.xport drive a 
success.* You may find hitn ati unusuril kind of 
bank inanegcr. But then exporting is an 
unusual kind of huNiness. It demand.s a high 
degree of realism and efiiciency. 


Ring your local Manager or write for *A Handbook for Exporters*. The Westminster 
Bank Limited has over 1,350 branches. Head Office: 41 Lothbury, Lotadoii, E€^ The 
Ulster Bank has over 200 branches in Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland. 
The Westminster Foreign Bank (another aubsicHary) operates in Franee and Belgium. 
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the sites 

the labour force 

the housing 

the communications 

the space 

the finance 

are all here in 


Mall* County Ourtiaot Miar 
location for your nowfadanr. 
Thro* now towns; good local 
rac ru Hnwo t potential from 
aM^dM arorfcars; axnliont 
housing fadItMss at prtess 
wair boiow tha nattsnal 
avataga; good communlca- 
dons by land, sea and air to 


all regions. 

For datails of thasa unrivallad 
opportunitias for industrial 
davalopmant, including 
particulars of govammant 
assistanca, loans and grants, 
apply to tha County Planning 
Officer. 


Full details from the County Planning Officer, County Hall, Durham. Tel: Durham 4411 




Cl ussies up: but down Dow-Jones. 
IJ ncertain Frankfurt dealing. 

1 n Milan, short forward loans. 

N ew York, a buoyant feeling— 

N ever mind Dow-Jones! For see, 
conomists hold precious 
S ome measure of liquidity— 

S o, liquid, cornel Refresh us! 
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BUSINESS 


' Britain 


Same menu from the Bank 


Property market 

Broken chains 


Governor O’Brien’s first essay before the 
annual bankers’ dinner at the Mansion 
House on Thursday suggested that there 
has been some change in public relations 
techniques at the Bank of England, but none 
in actual policy. The tone of the speech 
was considerably less strident than his pre¬ 
decessor’s ; he was notably kinder to the 
Chancellor personally ; there was even some 
gentle humour. But the substance was 
much the same. The Governor regretted 
that the government’s deflationary dose is 
already biting into investment, but added 
that investment which is carried out (Hily 
in response to inflationary demand is very 
apt to be wasteful investment.” His stress 
was on the continuing need for restraint 
on government spending—particularly local 
authority spending—and the maintenance 
of some margin of spare resources in the 
economy, even if there is some degree of 
success lor the incomes policy (for which 
he put in a kind word). No doubt his select 
audience approved most of this, particularly 
when coupled with remarks on the disincen¬ 
tive effect of high ta.Kaiion. A wider 
audience could draw other lessons from 
Britain’s e.\pcrience over the past decade. 

But at least, if none of this was especially 
helpful, it wasn't downright harmful. More 
disquieting were the Governor’s remarks on 
sterling as a reserve currency. There were 
two unfortunate points here. One, the 
Governor’s cursory dismissal of the argu- 
noent that sterling’s reserve role has proved 

KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


OUTPUT 

Rose in August, with engineering 
deliveries still making up for the 
seamen's strike. 

LABOUR MARKET 
Unemployment for October 
much higher: vacencies down. 

RETAIL PRICES 

Fall in September mainly 

seasonal. 

WAGES 

No change in rates or hours. 


more of a burden than an opportunity. The 
other, his evident lack of warmth for any 
scheme to fund sterling balances. The 
Governor apparently only brought this 
prickly subject up to dispel any fears that 
talk of funding meant that sterling balances 
might be blocked. Governor O’Brien 
stressed: 

These |sterling] balances represent the 
liquid foreign exchange assets of overseas 
governments or their nationals. In my 
view, no arrangement, even supposing one 
were possible or desirable, is conceivable 
which would impair their essential 
character. 

It doesn’t look like a new broom at the 
Bank. 

And its master 

It was not a new broom at the Treasury 
cither. Mr Callaghan merely swept into 
bis speech the aspirations and half- 
assurances contained in the Prime Minister’s 
speech to his productivity conference last 
month. The Government will keep a close 
watch on the downturn in investment, and 
consult with the Confederation of British 
Industry to sec if there are any ways of 
mitigating it. But it is important to have 
a proper return on all capital invested ; 
perhaps inappropriately, he added that in¬ 
vestment in the nationalised industries was 
sdU going up. The Government has no 
intention of renewing the import surchaige; 
whoever thought it had ? 


In retrospect it is clear that the July 
measures marked a turning point for the 
residential property market. Until ^bien 
prices had contmued to rise gently and trad¬ 
ing had continued, although at lower levels 
than in say 1964. Since then the m^ket 
has deteriorate. The stickiness seems to 
be more acute than in previous squeezes. 
And it is now generally agreed that prices 
have levelled off. 

One reason has been mortgage finance. 
The summer sterling crisis led to a tighten¬ 
ing of short-term rates and a reduction of 
the building societies’ net inflow with the 
result that the societies’ commitments for 
new advances in August were 10 per cent 
below the May figure. As usual this decline 
in new mortgage offers (actual advances 
have held up) has been blown up into a 
mortgage famine in the public mind. In 
fact one building society man has estimated 
that the unsatisfied demand might be 20 
per cent of the movement’s present rate of 
lending, itself 50 per cent above last 
summer’s. Famine? 

The second reason for the stickiness is 
the general lack of confidence. Moving 
house generally involves an increase in out¬ 
lay on housing. A salary freeze is the last 
time anybody would unnecessarily choose 
to do this. Neither of these factors is un¬ 
familiar. But more recently a new factor 
has been mentioned. The fact is that pur¬ 
chases and sales of houses tend to run in 
chains, and the collapse of one of the links 
upsets all the other transactions in the chain. 
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We got together with some 
American friends; grubbed up 
a cotton field in Carolina; 
and planted a factory there 
instead. Now it makes a quarter 
of all the polyester fibre 
CTerylene’ to you) sold in 
the US.A. And that earns us 
several million dollars a year. 
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The chsin stsm with the new owpei: 
oocupier—either the newly mirried coupk 
or buyer now renting. It ends with a new 
house, or an occupier moving out of the 
owner-occupied sector altogeth^ (or dying). 
The transactions in a chain would normally 
be negotiated at about the same time' and 
would all fall into place together. What now 
^eems to be happing is that far more 
sales arc falling through—many of them no 
doubt because other transactions in the 
chain have done so. But the root cause 
seems to be that many sellers arc finding 
their houses arc not fetching the prices they 
expected. So rather than take a lower price, 
they do not sell—or buy. The result is that 
in the market for medium priced houses 
(sRy £3^1^ to £5,000 outside London, and 
£4,000 to £7,000 in London), prices do not 
fall when demand eases off. The market 
simply tends to dry up. 

Gold market 


The arbitrage angle 

August and especially September saw a 
steady rise in the London gold price on 
demand that quietened down only after the 
end of the International Monetary Fund 
meeting in Washington. But to some 
extent this year the price undoubtedly 
exaggerated the extent of the gold rush. 
The maje^r factor h^e was, of course, the 
Bank of England’s technique of not meeting 
demand in full at the daily fixings. But the 
.Moscow Narodny Bank in its autumn 
Quorterly Review^ which is sometimes re¬ 
markably well informed on such matters, 
has now suggested that another factor also 
operated: straight arbitrage between gold 
and Euro-dollars. Dealers took advantage 
of the fact that they are not required actually 
to pay for gold bought at the fixing until 
two working days later. On Mondays and 
Tuesdays they sold gold to customers 
against dollars for immediate delivery and 
lent the funds overnight in the Euro-dollar 
market. Then on Wednesdays and Thurs¬ 
days they bought gold at the fixing for 
payment on Friday and the following 
Monday. The profitability of this double 
operation made it worthwhile bidding up 
the price of gold rather higher at the fixing 
—a fact of which the Bank of England took 
full advantage to discourage purely specu¬ 
lative buying. The impact on the weekly 
pattern of gold price movements was again 
to accentuate rises on Thursdays and 
subsequent falls on Fridays. 

Gantry cranes 


Why buy British ? 

A number of British port audioridcs, 
shipping interests, and British Railways are 
now facing decisions whether to buy 
British or foreign gantry cranes for con¬ 
tainer handling. These cranes must be 
capable of moving containers weighing up 
to 20 tons continuously on and off Slips 


and on to road and rail transport vehicles. 
Unlike traditional dock cranes, they can¬ 
not be replaced by ships’ derricks if they 
break down, in fact container handling dock 
cranes are a key link in the fast-moving con¬ 
tainer transport chain between the producer 
and customer which lies at the heart of the 
fledgling container revolution. 

Because of the importance of this link, 
it is not surprising that British users are 
already turning to crane designs which they 
know have proved themselves over long 
periods of intensive use. Unfortunately, 
these designs are mainly American. Vickers 
I^d. recently linked with the Pacific Coast 
Engineering Company of California to form 
Paceco-Vickcrs Ltd. The new company 
will build American designed Portainers ” 
in this country and has recently won its 
first order for two .such cranes from the Port 
of London Authority for use at Tilbury. 
Other ports arc known to be considering 
Paceco^signed gantry cranes at the 
moment. 

Last week one of the biggest British 
manufacturers of dock and other cranes 
Stothert & Pitt Ltd., announced a trading 
loss of £36,272 for the year at a time when 
orders for the container handling equip¬ 
ment, now beginning to sell, should have 
been flooding on to its books. Stothert A 
Pitt has recently developed its own new 
gantry crane for container handling and has 
one major order (in Newport) with another 
due for announcement in the near future. 
But none of its newly designed gantry 
cranes will be operating much before 1968 
and in the meanthne other potential cus¬ 
tomers have little opportunity to judge the 
reliability of the new Stothen & Pitt crane. 
But Stothert A Pitt are only one of the 
many companies in this field of ctmtainer 
handling equipment, and they are ahead of 
many of their competitors. A similar situa- 
tkMi appears to be developing in tiie con¬ 
tainer handling field as occurred when 
tower ergnm were first used bv the building 
industry in Britain. No Bridsb tower 
cranes were available to compete with 
either foreign designs or prices. 

Wh3e it might just be possible to pres¬ 
sure nationalised organisations into trying 


out newly designed British equipment with 
the government underwriting losses which 
occur as part of development subsidiaries, 
British industry as a whole cannot be ex¬ 
pected to take expensive gambles. The hard 
truth is that the container revolution has 
been underway in America for five years and 
a lively crane industry could have been up 
with the latest developments and exporting 
designs to America by now. Like some 
other by-ways of British industry, there 
appear in the crane industry to be too many 
relatively small manufacturers serving 
specialised borne markets without any real 
view what is happening in the outside 
world. It looks very much as if a hard dose 
of rationalisation is called for. 

Cotton 

A theory 
confounded 

There has always been a theory about the 
relationship of the textile cycle and the 
general economic cycle. It goes something 
like this. When the squeeze is put on, it is 
always consumer durables which arc most 
directly hit. If a person does not replace 
a car, or buy a fridge, he can spend more on 
cheaper items—like clothes. (Perhaps (ust 
to cheer him- or her-self up.) Beer and 
fags, of course, go last of all. The real im¬ 
pact on the clothing industry therefore 
comes much later on in the squeeze ; either 
when things are at the bottom and really 
bad or waot they start to turn up. Thtt 
theory certainly &s the course of events in 
1961^2. Uhfortunately it doesn’t seem to 
be working out now. 

The Cotton Board (soon to be the Textile 
Boazd)'has just produced its Quarterly Re» 
and it is pretty gkwaw reading. Even 
by July-^the latest the figures go to^ 
spinning activity was down by 3 pec cent 
on die same period of 1965, and cloth pro* 
ductioo had slumped by A per cent. And 
it is clear why. Any theoretical dday in 
hard times has been knocked on the head 
by three factors; the knowledge among 



m 

importers chat the surcharge was coming 
off; the degree of success enjoyed by im¬ 
porters in getting round the new quota 
controls, for instance by putting a sliver of 
man-made fibre in their otherwise whdly 
cotton goods; the fact that the theory does 
not work anyway when you have a squeeze 
on top of a squeeze. Stocks are now 
perilously high* The only good point is 
that this will be the cottp de grace for many 
small firms who were not able to persuade 
one of the big four to take them over. The 
timing of the ^ueeze, indeed) has its silver 
lining for Viyella, Courtaidds and the 
others, though they won^t appreciate it at 
the moment. 

Campaigm 

Is your quality 
really reliable? 


There was a time when British goods had 
a reputation for quality around the world. 
The opening of Quality and Reliability year 
by Prince Philip at the Royal Festival Hall 
flanked by Mr Michael Stewart and a raft 
of industrial dignitaries is a sure sign that 
those days have gone. The simple fact is 
that in passing from 19th century industrial 
structure where the working man could see 
and take pride in the finished product.^ to 
the mass-produced 20th century, British 
industry has lost sight of the staples on 
which its name was once built. For this 
reason the current quality and reliability 
campaign is necessary; it is also necessary 
because it cuts costs. 

The British Productivity Council has 
produced a booklet in conjunction with the 
campaign spelling out exactly what quality 
and reliability is all about and describing 16 
case histories of the savings achieved by 
companies already well-versed in the arts 
of ''Q&R/' Its definition of quality and 
reliability is worth repeating. 

Quality: The quality of a product is tlie 
degree to which it meets the requirements 
of the customer. With manufactured pro¬ 
ducts, quality is a combination of quality 
of design and quality of manufacture. 
Reliability: The measure of the ability 
of the product to function successfully, 
when required, for the period required, in 
the specified environment. 

The emphasis in the present campaign is 
on getting top management interested in 
quality control and introducing awareness 
or problems and procedures from tli« top 
levels down through all levels of industry. 
Tlie kind of examples now being spelM 
out shoW) for instance, where there has 
been a 90 per cent drop in the scrap rate 
adiieved. Or whim one manufacturer of 
eardi-moving equipment found that witMn 
two years of int^ucing quality control, the 
number of defects per vehicte at final in¬ 
spection fell from too to 30* To M this 
message across to the shop floor, au kinds 
of tticnniques are being used. A glassware 
firm start^ a departmental league table with 
points awarded for such virtues a& time- 
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hoping, cleanliness and safety. The win¬ 
ning department gets a shield and the em¬ 
ployee with the mghest number of points 
earns a weekend for two in Paris. 

The encouraging thing about this par¬ 
ticular campaign is that by spelling out 
specific examples, more than pure exWta- 
tion is being made. There is a real oppor¬ 
tunity ct narrowing the gap between the 
best and the average British firm. 

Science 

The cost of 
research 

With private industry hastily revising 
downward its spending plans for new 
equipment, the brave new technological 
Britain fades further into the distant future. 
It becomes, therefore, even more important 
to see that there is no cutback in govern¬ 
ment spending on scientific research pro¬ 
grammes. The first annual report of the 
Science Research Council (the pure science 
half of the old Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and “ created by the 
Science and Technology Act in March, 
1965) emphasises that one year is not long 
in which to reorganise and rationalise some¬ 
thing as complex as scientific research; 
scattered as it is throughout government 
laboratories, universities, and, sometimes 
industry. It stresses the need for assured 
financing for projects over a minimum 
period of three years with further “ rolling ” 
plans of up to five or even ten years depend¬ 
ing on results. And it also draws attention 
to the need for better training of post 
graduates in applied science, engineering 
and general administration. 

Bur the council's chief preoccupation is 


Productivity again 

Close to home there is a natural tendency 
to disbelieve the tables that put Britain 
unflat icringly low on the international pro¬ 
ductivity league. And the raw statistics 
normally used in such comparisons arc un¬ 
doubtedly open to attack. But a more 
sophisticated exercise worked up by Dr 
Angus Maddison for the Business 
Economists’ Group last week told much 
the same story. Britain lags behind not 
only the United States but behind its 
major continental competitors in average 
output per manhour over the entire 
economy (only just outranking Italy); and, 
while its performance in agriculture and 
the services is relatively good, it lags very 


1964 : 

Nominal gnp 

Real gnp 

Index, Britian 

per head of 

per head of 

^100 

population 

population 

United States 

196 

143 

France 

108 

99 

Germany 

103 

108 

Britain 

100 

100 

Italy 

67 

69 


just how much of the taxpayers' money it 
is going to be allowed to spend in future. 
Last year it was £28 million; the present 
grpwth rate is about 13 per cent a year. But 
Sir Harrie Massey’s Council for Scientific 
Policy’s report published in May stated that 
13 per cent was too much for the British 
economy to bear. But where is the safe 
breakeven ? The council doesn’t know. It 
points out that “ sophistication,” i.c., the 
increasing cost and complexity of modern 
scientific equipment rises by 5 per cent a 
year ; and that the number of post-graduates 
doing research will rise drastically as 
universities and colleges expand. One way 
of solving the sophistication problem is the 
idea of setting up national instrument 
centres built to house the more •exotic 
research tools like the £34 million proton 
synchrotron scale, and making the centres 
available to all researchers throughout the 
country. 


To make a technical co-operation agree¬ 
ment between one company and a whole 
country is quire an achievement, when that 
country is Russia the mind reels. Rut Im¬ 
perial Chemical Industries did just this. The 
chairman, Sir Paul Chambers .signed an 
agreement this week with Mr V. A.Kirillin, 
a deputy prime minister heading a scienti¬ 
fic mission in Britain. One to run for five 
years, it covers plastics, pctro-chcmicals and 
synthetic fibres and sets out a framework 
for co-operation. How much co-operation 
there will be is something else. 


Correction 

In last week's issue we incorrectly stated 
that the import duty on microelectronics 
would begin at 30 per cent in November. 
In fact the duly is now 30 per cent and will 
be reduced to 20 per cent in November. 


badly indeed in industry. 

Dr Maddison's figures (in the second 
column of our table) reflect real output: 
he lias adjusted the raw dai:i for differ¬ 
ences in purcha.sing power between coun¬ 
tries, which puts Britain in a much more 
favourable light than a comparison based 
on official exchange rates. 

So far so good. Yet it still takes Britain 
far longer, or more men in the same time, 
to produce the goods. Indeed, the one and 
only league in which Britain is ahead is 
that on the annual number of hours 
worked averaged out over the whole popu¬ 
lation: largely a result of a higher par¬ 
ticipation rate (particularly of women) in 
the labour force and, comparetf to the 
continent, considerably shorter holidays. 
Which is no comfort at all. 


Annual hours 

Output per manhour 

VvorKvo |j«r noacj 

of population 

Total 

Industrial 

69 

208 

244 

82 

120 

140 

92 

118 

124 

100 

100 

100 

71 

97 

104 
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“Insulating tomorrow’s • 
domestic appliances is, 
gentlemen, a job Fibreglass 
anticipate with pleasure" 

'Tomorrow's refrigerators, cookers, heating units, deep 
freezers, washing machines . . . what shape, what size, what 
colour will they be? Who knows? What we do know, 
gentlemen, is that Fibreglass, today's most advanced form 
of insulation, will be there . . . and in quantity. Fibreglass 
Reinforced Plastics too will be playing its part as long-life. 
Hght-weight easily moulded cabi nets, cladding and coverings. 
Gentlemen, if the development BVPHjHMHHjjHHj 
of tomorrow's appliances is your 
concern too, might I suggest. liHlilvSUMln 
that you put your heads to- 
gather with • • • „ uw BiAri 


What Sort of 
Investor are You? 

The M&G trusts and schemes listed below are 
designed to suit, between them, a wide variety of 
investors with differing requirements. Just put a tick 
against any that interest you, write your name and 
address below, and post the cutting back to us. 

n Th* MSG GcBeral Tmt FmJ i*«big Fund (about 
£22 milHoin with many **blue chip" British companies 
in its portfolio, and also quite a number of overseas 
securities—mainly American ones. Fnce: 13194 

Yield: 5.53% 

O lie Second MSG General Trust Fund has a more 
distinctively British portfolio (although including certain 
dollar and European holdings; but, being a much smaller 
fund (about jC4m.;» can hold useful percentages of certain 
intcrchting smaller companies. Price: J16\4 

Yield: 5.5I”o 

[H The Midland Indnstrial and Geaeral Tnut Fand a 

even smaller (roughly C^m). Its holdings arc concentrated 
in Midlands industry and commerce—and its record is 
impressive. Price; JI/l.ic4 Yield: B.00% 

Q The M&G Dividend Fund launched in April 1964 to 
provide a relatively high immediate income from a 
portfolio of equities, has also shown a capital performance 
considerably above the average. Si‘4e—about 

Price: 9l7\d Yield: 7.38% 

Q The M&G Trust Atrarance Plan offers a remarkably 
attractive way of investing regularly out of income in any 
of the first four of these trusts. The scheme is so 
designed that units are, in effect, bought at a discount of 
up to with life assurance thrown in for nothing. 

□ The M&G Thrift Plan is a simpler scheme for 
periodic investment suitable for older people or people 
already carrying a good deal of life assurance. It can also 
be used with advantage for the benefit of children. 

Q The M&G Tnutee Fnnd ii Specially designed to 
meet the requirements of private trustees - particularly those 
operating under the 1961 Act-' to whom it offers a oombina« 
tion of advantages unobtainable elsewhere. Accumulation 
units are available for non-distributing trusts and manage¬ 
ment charges are distinctly low. Price: 11 {III Yield: 5.91% 

Q Special M&G Fnnd* cxbt for ChnritiM/Pen*i«n 
Funds. Delete as required. 

Prices and yields are those obtainitig on 17th October, 

Please send me, without obligation, full particulart of the 
M&G tnists/schemes which I have ticked. 








To; Munitwal&Geneiul 
Securities Coe 
9aoekLaagi«;'> 

London BJGed. 


ST. MEtt* UWCASHIRE-Ttr; Et E40» 
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£««!>'• mink can't competa with Cppe^biUty tor insulation efficiency! Pipe sections like this 'muff, 
blocks, lags and other sections for high temperature applications up to 1,000^*0 are among the many 
specialised insulation products of Cape-ability industry. Cape-ability also means brake linings and 
acoustic ceiling tNes, fire-resistant putiding materials and garage servicing equipment, and a whole 
host of products at work in the oil and chemicii, power'generation, motor, construction, shipping 
and general engineering industries. Alt. qre baci|ed by first-class research' to'maintain product 


performance and tdadeithip. This is tkh/Cape-ibility 
is another way of saying quaflty and reliability.* 


, insulatiqn 
ncornparable... 



fftX 

i ^ 

ItwyL' if Uir: • ■„ itTi 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


London markets 

Enough is enough 

After a booming week without 
tlif fliscipliiifi of a loogr^lat^ 
tap stock, the London ^It* 
edged market gently boiled 
over on Wednesday, but not 
until War Loan 3i% had risen 
3} points above its summer 
low of 48}. By Thursday after¬ 
noon it had come back only 
half a point to 51,%. Whenever 
necessary the Bank of England 
can control the medium and 
long ends of the market with 
Corporation Loan stocks. The 
first for some time by Liverpool 
Corporation (£15 million for 
It years, running yield £7/2/9) 
was w'ell oversubscribed on 
Thursday, but the queue is 
long, and a log-iam could 
quickly develop. Clearly over 
the next few months there 
will be waves of buying as 
speculators see a reduction in 
Bank Rale in the offing, to¬ 
gether with (smaller) falls 
when the market is left with 
only tJie steady institutional 
demand. 

Given the blight ov'cr equi¬ 
ties, institutional choice is 
limited to governmental or in¬ 
dustrial fixed-interest stocks. 
The gap between first class in¬ 
dustrial stocks and gilt edged 
has narrowed slightly, to just 
under, instead of just over, 1 % 
as the markets have recovered 
together: for now 20 year gilt- 
edged yield safely under 7% 
and comparable industrials 
safely under 8%. The gap 
could narrow more over the 
winter since the flow of cor¬ 
poration and otlicr quasi- 
govcrnmcntal stocks . is less 
limited than that of really 
credit-worthy industrial com¬ 
panies. And these are not going 
to be keen to go in for new 
investment of any sort even if 
funds are avrilable - at not 
much over 7%—as they- may 
be before the winter is out. , 

The gap that is '.opening 
wide is between jLhe qraapa of 
industrial issues and the rest. 
The rest, bowevee reputable, 
are having to pay dear. Steel’s 
Garages needing money to i>ay 
for aoquisiciona, which in happier 
times might have, come from 
overdrafts, is having to 
(and an^ option to purriiase 
ordutary, shares) fpr an Un¬ 
secured Loan Stock, although its 
land: and.. buildings ^would-v atill 
cover , company’s fixed 
•interest borrowing. Qaigion 
Comliiiied. Securitiaii a. small 


Scottish property company,, is 
having to pay nearly 9% for its 
money. And Drake dc Gorliamf 
Scull is having to pay well into 
double figures with an 8% pre¬ 
ference issue. The trend of rates 
below the biggest companies 
(or rather those with really solid 
assets to hock) is not clear. 
Some will do the right thing 
and sen off unprofitable hold- 
iOgs—aa City Offices has . done 
in order to get franked income 
elsewhere to cover its dividend. 
But some will have little 
choice but to sell anything to 
stay in business. For even the 
unlucky companies mentioned 
above are all, in normal times, 
credit worthy enough: the 
depths of uncreditworthiness 
below remain murky indeed. 


Equitable tremors 

In the last seven weeks 
equities had hardly moved: 
The Economist-Extcl indicator 
had moved only between 365 
and 376. This week it drifted 
down to close on Thursday at 
362. Turnover has been very 
small: and bad news has been 
enough to send the price of a 
small company into a tail-spin. 
Stothert A Pitt, the crane- 
makers, reported a group loss 
of £27,000 against a profit for 
the previous year of £8x8,000; 
the shares promptly fell by 
17% to 26s. Lawes Chemi¬ 
cal forecast a loss: its shares 
fell 25%. over the week to 
IIS. gd. Even more staggering 
was the decline in William 
Sugg of warm-air gas heating 
fame. Its chairman’s gloomy 
statement and dividend ait 
coincided with announcements 
that at least one gas board was 
not selling gas appliances hard 
for fear a 'gas shortage this 
winter. So Sugg’s shares 
promptly fell 27% to 179. 3d. 

Nor were major “ defensive ” 
equities looldiig any happier. 
Penguin Publishing,^ a firm 
investment favourite over the 
past thr^. years, is havingr .to 
invest . too much op its 

newer eAicarional ventiwes, for 
the . immediate good of its 
.profits, and eha^e price. Macks 
and Spiancer reported only a 
5% increase in, sales for the 
first half of its year—only a 
little, above the average of retail 
trade as a whole. But,Marks 
has cut prices wlvire. others 
. have raised)them, sq comparison 
of sales by volume .would show 
a different picture. The second 
half. CQuld be bettor as the 
price, cuts bring in the ottra 
custoniiers^-<be. normal.. 


Even so, even after a fail this 
year from 40s. 4ld. to 328. the 
shwet are sdU on ifi times 
earnings. 

To cap the market’s problems 
the idea that, in this time of 
troubles, property shares are a 
sure refuge reeved a hard 
blow. Ci^ of Loudan llaal, 
one of the biggest property 
companies, went back on its 
previous intention to maintain 
its divideiid, even if it meant 
dipping into reserves. There 
are plenty of reasons, but the 
main one is the reduction in 
tax relief expected under Sec¬ 
tion 85 of the Finance Act 
(dividends paid from previous 
year’s profits which had al¬ 
ready borne income Mx) by 
£500,000. The shares had 
fallen nearly 10% in the week 
before the results (guesswork? 
leakages?) and subsided a little 
further after then. 

The market now looks ready 
for a further decline, having 
fallen through the psychologic¬ 
ally important 300 mark on the 
Financial Times Index on Thurs¬ 
day for the first time in seven 
weeks. Growing unemployment 
and bad results from the period 
before the real squeeze could 
start a further slide. For even 
relatively good results, like those 
for its first half year from 
Courfaalds, which put it on a 9 
times earnings basis, are greeted 
merely by a marginal marking 
down of me price. 


Wall Street 

Rational rally 

New York 

The most promising of the 
New York stock market’s 
several attempts to rally from 
its ycar-lon^ decline had by 
Tuesday owht pushed the 
Dow-Joncs imiustrial average to 
a dose, of 792—up 20 points in 
two days an4 47*55 points, or 
64%. above the low point 
reached earlier this month. A 
.small' , decline on Wednesday 
did not immediately dispel, the 
t^timism . slowly beginning to 
gather on Wall Street, For 
one thing, the decline was 
much less broadly based jwn 
the advances had been. l. Por 
another, trading yoluQie, which 
had been rising oh Aurimee, 
dwindled on the .decline^ sup¬ 
posedly a bulU^; . big 
board tmnoyo: tKbjtora .to 6.5 
million sh^es ,oii Wednesday 
from 741 inilttte on Tuesday. 
Aiu^. on, Thursday the market 
resunxe^ its upward progress— 
though slower—^ooly by 3 points 


and only a very imaU volume. 

The fundamental causes of 
the rally—from whkh the 
Wednesday tkdinc so far 
appem to be only a partial 
reactioii—is the spreading 
belief that the 2 $% diroliiie in 
share prices in the last .nipe 
months has discounted the 
worst that cap be expected in 
the economy, and then some. 
One brokerage firm says thgt 
today’s prices would not be 
excessive even if corporate pro¬ 
fits were to decline by a fifth 
next year. Today’s low prices 
are said, at last, to be attracting 
some new buying from the cash 
rich mutual fundk 

Meanwhile corporate profits 
for the moment, far from de¬ 
clining, are providing some 
third-quarter reports extremely 
pleasing to investors. Until the 
Wednesday reaction, the rally 
had been carryii^ along estab- 
li.shcd blue chip.s and high- 
priced ** glamour '* shares alike 
(both groups reacted on Wed¬ 
nesday). A particular surprise 
has been a strong rccovciy— 
until Wednesday—^in utility 
shares. These shares which 
offer a fairly good dividend 
yield but less opportunity for 
price appreciation because of 
government regulation of the 
industry, arc often said to com¬ 
pete with bonds, and the light 
money conditions that have 
ballooned bond interest rates 
had hurt them severely this 
year. But their low prices are 
now said to be attracting par¬ 
ticular attention from institu¬ 
tional investors such as the 
mutual funds. 


Unit trusts 

Invest in cash 

Although it is weU accepted on 
Wall Street that diiitng b^r 
markets investoi^s.; shoi^d be as 
liquid as possibly this is easier 
said than 4 ^^ Institutions, in 
pitfticnW,. cannot easily unload 
large lines. , of. stock without 
moving the market against fJhem- 
sdves: 

But the leading American 

British unit trusts, seem to have 
taken the bear by the ears in iStne 
For the latest stock market decline. 
.Evidently anxious to avoid a 
ri!j;>etliibn of their exxleiietxce'in 
. the 1961-62 bear marl^, when 17 
cf the 20 then'dax:i^t suffered 
heavier falls in assi^ irifiues than 
' the Dow-Jone^‘{hd|ustnal average, 
they seem to have liquefied In a 
big way in time to cusUon the fall 
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of equity values. At the begin¬ 
ning of September^ mutual funds 
had 8.2% of their combined 
assets in cash and short-term 
loans, the largest proportion since 
figures were first compiled eleven 
years ago. One fund hiid as 
much as ^o% in cash and nc^ar- 
cash, while Dow Theory Fund, 
clearly following George Dow’s 
principles in judging when a 
market is topping out, had 20% 
in cash as long ago as February, 
just after the index reached its 
peak, and by September had 
increased the figure to 42%. So 
the funds in general perf^ormed 
much better in this latest decline. 
17 of the 20 largest falling less 
than the industrial average. 

But this trend has not been 
peculiar to the. United States. 
British unit trusts have for some 
time been cutting down their 
equity portfolios, to re-invest in 
short-term loans and other fixed- 
interest stocks. The M. & G. 
Island Fund, for instance, has no 
less than 20% of its assets in fixed 
interest and some others have as 
much as 15“’, in “quick” 
resources, though the limiting 
factor for the Britain-based trusts 
—& G. Island is registered in 
Guernsey—is corporation tax 
which they would have to pay on 
any unfranked income in excess 
of their management expenses. 
One way out is, of course, invest¬ 
ment in preference share.s, safe, 
franked, and high-yielding. Those 
who had the courage to make the 
move will have minimised the 
effects of the share slide. And at 
least one of the new split-capital 
trusts sensibly delayed its invest¬ 
ment programme. 

All this is significant for the 
market, for the selling of equitie.s 
began well before July 20th, and 
it did not take a reduedon in net 
unit holdings to bring the trusts 
into the market as sellers. Con¬ 
versely, the trusts will, when con- 
didons are right, want to get back 
into ordinary ^arcs and their 
cash will be fodder for the bulls. 

Nor are unit holders being 
frightened into mass selling by 
the condnuing market malaise 
and bad news from the industrial 
front. In September, net repur¬ 
chases by the management com¬ 
panies fell from the August figure 
of £2,04 million to the excep&n- 
ally low level df £1.24 million, 
and net new investment rose from 
£b.^s million to £4.51 million, 
ve^ ^ 

tenw&> '2965* 


Bori^ {ffdbUiigs) 

Staying in business 

. Borax ibai aunSt 

clear, 4n | lucw ttttct', to ita 
diaiehold^ itt' fltto 
to suy'to; rntig' Si,A hi#*™* 
uie. 

csttoction 6t iMibif and f' 


This decision is firmly but¬ 
tressed by sophisticated tax 
arguments, and is the effective 
answer to doubts raised in the 
press and at a stormy annual 
general meeting earlier this 
year about the necessity for the 
holding company’s continued 
existence. For the holding com¬ 
pany derives two-thirds of its 
total income from a 73% stake in 
US Borax, mining bwem in the 
Mojave Desert in California, and 
mudi of the rest from mining 
operations elsewhere. The tax 
problems created for such a 
company by the Finance Act of 
1965 are compounded in this 
case by some special features. 

For US Borax, as a major pro¬ 
ducer of raw materials, benefits 
from generous American deple¬ 
tion allowances designed mostly 
to help oilmen. So it pays much 
less than the standard corporate 
US tax rate of 48% on profits 
earned there. The amount is 
further decreased for the next 
couple of years by allowances on 
a new potash mine being 
developed in Canada. US 
Borax will benefit from the 
resulting lower tax rates: Borax 
Holdings will not be harmed 
since the dividends it will receive 
from US Borax can be deemed 
to have borne tax at somewhere 
nearer 48'V> on profits retained 
in previous years. So by getting 
a double benefit, from lower 
present tax rates and higher past 
rates, the tax paid on the in¬ 
come received by the holding 
company from the United States 
will be near enough to the Cor¬ 
poration tax rate of 40% to 
eliminate any problems of over 
or under spill. The result is that 
for the next couple of years 
shareholders in Borax Holdings 
will get the benefit of profits 
largely unaffected by the 
squeeze without attracting any 
additional tax penalty. 

After the next couple of years 
the position is less clear, but un¬ 
less the rates of depiction allow¬ 
ances change very rapidly. 
Borax will still not be penalised. 
In the light of these calculations 
the alternative solutions proposed 
over the last few years seem less 
attractive. The Treasury would 
not allow the holding company 
to change ita domicile, nor could 
US Borax make a ** reverse take¬ 
over bid*’ for the parent com¬ 
pany for the fiaine reason. Any 
fiiimdiition of the holding com¬ 
pany involve capita gains 
tax; any d&tcibutioii of die US 
Borax shares to the shareholders 
in the holding company wcmld 
produce some costly tax compli¬ 
cations—the more so because so 
much of Borax’s non-American 
income comes from abroad. 

So that is that for the next 
couple of years, unless a possible 
American bidder like Union^Car* 
Hde decides that it is imolerable 
. Control of so strategfe a 
as boron (veiy much a 
;e minehd) should be in 
liihds and' dbes the 


patriotic thing by bidding for the 
company. But this is unlikely: 
and ex-hopes of bid or break-up, 
the shares at 19s. 6d. (whatever 
their value as a hedge against 
domestic troubles) look vulner¬ 
able, yielding only 4%. 


Italian bonds 

No need to dodge 
the taxes 

This week saw the successful 
conclusion of one of the biggest 
issues ever made by the Italian 
government—a loan of £390 
million for nine years at 5% on 
terms to give a running yield of 
just under 5.6'’(,. 

Some £220 million of the 
loan is new money, the remainder 
(being required to pay back a 
maturing Treasury loan. Until 
this year a maturing loan would 
be replaced by one with only a 
fifth or a third added to provide 
new funds for the Treasury. In 
April, however, a loan of £187 
million was raised of which £114 
million was new money. This 
and the new loan represent by far 
the largest amount of new money 
ever raised by the Italian 
Treasury in one year. 

The loan is unusual not only 
for its size and the proportion 
which is new money. The need 
for it was unprecedented and so 
were the means used to raise it. 
Eighteen months ago the Italian 
government, in an effort to raise 
profit margins by relieving em¬ 
ployers of some of the burden of 
social .security charges paid for 
each employee, took some of 
these charges off the employers 
and onto itself. But the sum re¬ 
quired was not included in the 
budget; hence the necessity to 
raise it through loans and most of 
the new money , being raised by 
the present loan will in fact be 
used so that the state can pay its 
extra whack of the social security 
burden. This relief for employers 
is granted on a yearly basis, and if 
renewed regutorly could impose a 
steady and increaring require¬ 
ment on the loan mairket. 

The exceptional nature of the 
loan demanded exceptional 
measures. While many Italians 
who hold bonds do not in fiict 
pay income, inheritance or gifts 
taxes on them (an evasion helped 
by the fact that they are all in 
b^rer form), relief for all taxes 
is granted officially for this loan. 
The relief seems to be worth 
nearly 1 % interest, since rates for 
comparable quasi - governmental 
bonds are about 6}%—«nd the 
redemption yield on 5*10 year 
Itatian bonds (according to the 
Intinco service) baa been steady 
at abojut d;3-^5% ’8iiice the 
hi sue was aittioitiiced' early in 
Sep^te.- SdCMd com^ the 


method of issue : normally this 
is throu^ the banks acting as 
underwriters. This time the 
Bank of Italy is acting as sole 
underwriter, with the bonds 
available in the first instance to 
the public through the banks. 
This week it was announced that 
the public wanted so much of the 
issue, which had closed to the 
public on October 18, that the 
banks got only four-fifths of their 
requirements and the Bank of 
Italy was not left with any. 


Carreras 

End of the Summer 

Carreras’ happy days seem 
over. It had done very nicely 
out of the general swing to 
tipped cigarettes (from one 
cigarette in ten in 1958 to 
about six out of ten now). But 
in the last three years the 
competitive battle has moved 
to new ground—coupons. The 
Wills subsidiary of Imperial 
Tobacco was the first to spot 
this. Its Embassy now has 
almost a quarter of the entire 
cigarette market—more than 
any other brand has ever had 
since Player’s Mcdhim and 
Woodbines after the war. 
Gallahcr tried next but picked 
the wrong price bracket. 

Player’s repeated Wills’ suc¬ 
cess with its No. 6, but in a 
lower price bracket. But 
Carreras was the last to join 
the race. Earlier this year it 
introduced coupons for its 
Guards brand and launched 
Crown in the Embassy price 
bracket. 

Now television advertising— 
on which Carreras was a heavy 
spender—has been banned, and 
the tobacco companies are un¬ 
der increasing pressure from 
the Ministry of Health to re¬ 
duce funher their advertising in 
other media. Apart from the 
promotion of cricket matches 
and so on in which Carreras 
also specialises, only coupons 
remain unrestricted. This situa¬ 
tion Carreras did not see com¬ 
ing. Even so its market share in 
the last year increased slightly 
to just under 

Despite this stability, and 
pwly because of rising costs, 
Carreras’ profits last year in¬ 
creased by only £50,000 to £3 
million after,^ tax. But since it 
bought one more share in 
Alfred Dunhill during the year, 
thus making it a wholly owned 
subsidiary, Dunhill’s profits 
have been consolidated, pro¬ 
ducing an apparent increase 
from £4.8 million to £6.0 mil¬ 
lion pre-tax, and to £3} million 
after. From these profits Carreras 
has paid an 18% dividend, 
aprarently covered 1.4 times. 

But it has also appropriated 
£( 6 oofioo^ or nearly '20% of the 
net profits, foe'd development 
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•EA TRANSPORT 


Are you winning a battle 





Fackagmf 

Insurance 

Documents 

Inland 

Freight 

Transport 

Customs 

Interest 

Chaiges 

(on 


^^mory 
' Carry Cost 
(St lOri) 

Total 

Cost 

NONE 

S714 

$40 

$902 




$998 

$23,<00 ^ 


$1,212 

$2,812 

SS3 

1 _ 

ji4 

> $12,981 

ttJOO 

i $1,020 

$1,923 

$29,200^ 



but losing the war? 


This is ^at KLM*s computer thinks 


Above is a very much simplified version of a 
cost comparison carried out by KLM Freight 
Engineers using high>speed IBM data processing 
equipment. Tt is based on an investigation of 
a year’s flow of office machinery and parts 
(53,421 lbs.)fromFrankfurttoNew York:. Makes 
you think doesn’t it? Makes you think that 
maybe you should ask a KLM Freight Engineer 


for advice on your procurement and inventory 
problems. He’ll do an in-depth study called 
’The Test of Time”. Designed to show how air 
freight can save money, speed deliveries and in¬ 
crease customer service. Program med on KLM’s 
computer it can analyse your procurement pro¬ 
blems in great detail. It could help you to find 
the real cost of merchandising your goods by air. 


KLM, Freight Marketing, Dept. 1 Amsterdam Tnt'l Airport Sehiphol, Ttolland. Please 
arrange for one of your Freight Engineers to call on me. 


Name: 


Address: 


Company: 



ROVM. DUTCH 
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The safe, serene world of Powered Luxury 
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Viscount by Vauxhall is the Powered Luxury car. 

It is this powered luxury that makes the Viscount one 
of the quietest and smoothest motor cars on the road 
today and also one of the safest. 

Power—instant power—from a silk-smooth 3.3 litre six. 
Power brakes and power steering to ease your driving 
and give you extra assurance and precision. 

Add to this Powerglide — the smoothest fully automatic 
transmission. 


And power-operated windows too—a feature normally 
associated with cars costing four times as much. 

Yet the multi-power Viscount, complete with a gahixy 
of luxury appointments — like reclining seats and best 
hide upholstery— costs only £1,483 inc. P.T. (£l,397 with 
manual 4-speed change).. 

Delivery charges extra. - 

Contact your Vauxhall dealer and ask him to arrange a 
test-drive of the new Viscount. 


Never before siich powered luxury in a £1,500 car 


VISCOUNT BY VAUXHALL 
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reserve. This is for excep¬ 
tional expenditure on promotion 
of new brands—which will 
never be charged against profits. 
This is wrong. Even new fac¬ 
tories are charged against pro¬ 
fits over their working life. 
Exceptional advertising spend¬ 
ing should be written off against 
profits over, say, three years. 
Reserves are for shareholders. 

Because the Carreras’s direc¬ 
tors have taken this course, this 
year’s £600,000 transfer to 
development reserve should be 
regarded as a charge against 
profits, reducing the cover to 
1.1 times and the price earnings 
ratio to just under to. Accord¬ 
ing to the chairman, Carreras 
is facing an increase in costs of 
£i million this year, with no 
way of increasing its prices, and 
it has no immediate chance of 
increasing its market share. Its 
only hope is the slow recovery 
in cigarette sales, if the 
Chancellor allows it to continue. 
Summer is over. 


Glasstnakers 


Resounding tinkles 


Ever since the Restrictive Prac¬ 
tices ('ourt found against the 
glassrnakers* price agreement 
nearly six years ago, they have 
been snuggling 10 maintain 
iheir margins. Hence the burst 
of acquisitiveness by Rockware 
Glass, the second largest group 
in the business. It has just 
t.iken over Garston Bottle and 
is now bidding for Forster’s 
Glass. I'his consolidation will 
not reduce the competition that 
is the banc of the industry; but 
it will lip the balance a good 
deal against the obvious target 
for the merger. United Glass, 
the largest in the industry. The 
smaller companies were in for 
a tough time in any case— 
hence, no doubt, the willingness 
of Forster’s directors and of Bov- 
ril and Watney Mann, which 
together hold y)% of the For¬ 
ster’s equity, to accept a merger. 


United li-as been trying hard 
recently; earlier this year it 
signed an agreement with 
Owens-Illinois, the leading maker 
of glass containers in the United 
States, for technical assistance 
and licences. But earlier efforts 
do not seem to have been loo 
successful. An important fac¬ 
tor contributing to the fall in 
pre-tax profits for the 28 weeks 
to mid-July 1966 from £584,000 
to £286,000 was the unsatisfac¬ 
tory performance of Key Glass¬ 
works, acquired in 1962, while 
the plastic container diversifi¬ 
cation made significant 
lossea/V^ r; ,, V. 

IS m oraina^ snares imd^i new 
30 year 8% unseciired 


stock. The bid is already well 
enough supported to ensure 
success, but it is hard to value 
it on an earnings basis. For¬ 
ster's has announced doubled 
pre-tax profits for the sbt 
months' to the end of Septem¬ 
ber, but the second six months 
of its year arc likely to be 
tougher. If they are the same 
as for 1965-66 earnings will 
be about Rockwarc’s 

own shares are at 9s., 3d. and 
supposing par for the loan 
stock, Rockware is paying about 
10 V limes probable earnings for 
the Forster equity—reasonable 
enough given current conditions 
in the industry, but not inspir¬ 
ing news for fortune-hunters in 
the take-over game. 


German market 

No percentages 

Honitwffj 

Starting this week, followers of 
German stock exchanges are 
having to learn to read all 

over again; the traditional 
marking of shares as a per¬ 
centage of nominal v.iJuc has 

now been altered in some eases 
to marking in DM per unit, on 
the basis of a nominal xaliu* 

('f DM50 i)cr share For ihc 
moment, only a few shares have 
changed to the new system. 
These arc the shares of 

Deutsche Bank, the Dresdner 
Bank, Badische Anilin, Farbcit 
Bayer, Hoechst and Siemens. 
But the share capital they re¬ 
present amounts to almost one- 
fifth of the volume of all quoted 
Slock. The majority of shares 
will gradually go over to unit 
marking in the course of the 
coming year. In the transition 
period German bourse prices 
will inevitably present a very 
confusing picture. The extra 

KEY INDICATORS 


work for the banks resulting 
from the new arrangement pre¬ 
vents the change to be made 
in one go. 

Once the change has been 
completed the large number of 
small shareowners unfamiliar 
with the finer points of share 
pricing, will be spared the 
annoying misunderstandings 
which have always arisen from 
markings expressed in I'lercen- 
tages. But It remains to be 
seen whether the bourses will 
attract new interest with the 
help of this simplification. The 
markers certainly need this kind 
of impulse. There has been a 
better atmosphere on the 
bourses in the last few weeks 
than in the first half of the year 
and summer, but any promise 
of a strong recovery always 
faded away. The banks can 
buy very little because of their 
tight liquidity position which 
results from Bundesbank res¬ 
trictions, and with more and 
more news iif shrinking order 
books and flagging price in¬ 
creases, the public still sees no 
ttpporiunirv for larger commit¬ 
ments. Even the growing 
probahilitv th.'it the period of 
scarce and dear mnnev is near¬ 
ing its close— Bundesbank 
President Dr Blessing recently 
hinted at this—has not vet been 
able to stimulate any optimism 
worth mentioning. .So, the 
Herstatt index now stands at 
74.55- ‘'R much above 

the year's 71 i low. 


Hampton Areas 

Good as gold 

Gold is where you find it, but if 
you find none, there is no need to 
throw down your washbowl and 
take up bush-whacking. This is 
the lesson of Hampton Gold 
Mining Areas. For years the 
company had been morc-or-lcss 


dormant, and the shares had 
oscillated around 6d., with occa¬ 
sional spurts of interest dying 
down as quickly as they arose. 
Then Western Mining Corpora¬ 
tion's large Australian mining 
group—‘found a substantial body 
of nickel in tfie area, and Hamp¬ 
ton’s shares took off to over 3s. 
on news that the company had 
granted Western Mining a pro¬ 
specting lease over fourteen 
of its 300 square miles of land. 

Now • Western Mining must 
have liked what it found there, 
for it is allotting 50,0^ of 
its own shares, standing at 
49s. in the market, to Hamp¬ 
ton in return for an 18-month 
option to buy the area. If it takes 
up the option, Western Mining 
will issue a further 50,000 shares'' 
to Hampton and pay it a mineral 
royalty of for 42 years. 

Until these details were put out, 
Hampton’s shares had been 
a pure speculation and in fact the 
price fell 3.|d. on the announce¬ 
ment to 3s. 6jd. Now it is pos¬ 
sible to work out a rough v.ilue 
for Hampton of is. 3d. if the 
deal goes through in Western 
shares alone. 

For its find at Kanibalda, a few 
miles away, where pio.spccling is 
more advanced, Wesrern Mining 
i.s in build a mill with a capacity 
of 8,000 tons of ore a month. If 
it gels something of this order 
from Hampton's plot, and if 
values arc about the same as at 
Kambalda, the royalty might 
reasonably mean something like a 
lo*'.. pre-tax return on Hamp¬ 
ton's capital, and on the market 
price, less the is. 3d for Western 
Mining shares, a return of nearlv 
5'Y, pre-tax seems a possibility. 

So the market is not only 
banking on success in this field, 
but anticipating large benefits 
from other areas. There is 
nothing geologically impossible 
in the idea of further goodies to 
come, but despite the new facts 
available, the shares are by now 
a slightly over-bloivn speculation. 


MOV^IVTErJTS on the world bourses 



LONDON 

Rises in gilt-edged stocks 
stopped at last on Wednesday. 
Ordinary shares fell steadily, 
with some shocks on profit 
statements. 

NEW YORK 
After some hesitancy, the 
rally got under way again, 
because of improving profits 
and the record level of 
personal incomes in 
September, but was cut short 
by profit taking on Wednesday. 
CANADA 

Good rises, but markets lost 
their buoyancy on the threat 
of a postal strike. 


London i 

373-1 1 

362-0 

New York • 

778-2 

786 4 

France j 

84-4 I 

1 84 4 

Germany 

76 6 i 

i 74-8 

Hollend 

288*3 

1 270 1 

Italy 1 

67*8 

I 68 0 

Canada 

138 6 

! 142 5 

Balolum 

78-8 

' 78*6 

Auatralia 

1 314 1 

316 2 

Sweden 

i 214*3 

; 211 8 

Japan 

j 

11,438-7 

1.433*6 


“3 0 

“2-7 ' 

“10-4 

-18 8 

+0 9 

“1 0 

-172 

-21 1 


“9 3 i 

“12*7 ! 

“48 1 

“ 2-6 ' 

“7-3 ! 

“19 9 ! 

“48 8 

+0-3 

Hl-2 ! 

“18 8 1 

-37 3 

+0 6 

*■2 3 

»23-9 

“41 7 

f2 9 

-1 -3 

-13 0 

-18 4 

“0 4 , 

“2 4 

-21 6 

“28 8 

^0 7 • 

+ 0-2 

+ 0 6 

[ “16 6 

“1 -2 

“4-2 

“17*2 ! 

“20 9 

“ 0*2 1 

1 

- 1*8 

1 +18*3 

-17 6 


* Fot Bsfs and Stock Pricas and Yiatda. aaa papas 426 and 426. 
t London, Octobat 13 i/i and 2Qth. 
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BJ Carroll 

and Company, 
Limited 

EXTRACT FROM THR STATPJ^tMNT BY THE CHAIRMAN 
MR. D.S.A. CARROI.r. TO 'I HE ANNUAL GENERAL MHETINO 
OF IlIE COMPANY ON THE ISrh OCTOBER. 1966 

PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 

Wc have already reported that profits for the year under review 
. amounted to £ 1 , 012,000 before taxation. Satisfactory as this 
hgure may appear to be, it does not reflect the amount of increase 
which we would have hoped would arise as a result of the 
growth in sales. During the year we found that many of the items 
of cost increased more rapidly than had been anticipated. 

Profit available for appropriation was further diminished by the 
higher rate of taxation introduced in the Budget of last March. 

Export Tax Relief is also lower. The final result is thu.H a figure 
of £ 550,000 available for appropriation compared with £ 531,000 
last year, an increase of less than 4 %. Having considered the 
matter very carefully, we have decided not to recommend any 
increase in the ordinary dividend and arc recommending therefore 
a final dividend of 16 % which, together with the interim divi> 
dend of 9 % already paid, makes 25 % for the year. 

BUDGET INC:REASES 

Not only has there been a reduction in the total cigarette market 
of 3 )% and in the pipe tobacco market a reduction of 10% due 
to the heavy increases in tobacco duty and the general contrac¬ 
tion in consumer purchasing power, but in addition, we have had 
In face many launches of new brands by our competitors. 
DOMESTIC SALES HIGHER 

In terms of numbers of cigarctic.s sold during the year our domes¬ 
tic .sales were hif^er by more than 8% whereas sales of our 
pipe tobaccos fell in line with that sector of the market. 

CARROLLS NUMBER 1 LEAD WIDENS 
During the year the brand which contributed mo.st to our growth 
was Carrolls Number 1 , its sales* being some 38 % higher, and 
its lead over it.s nearest rival continues to widen. 

Rothmans King Size, marketed by one of our Subsidiary Com- 
panie.5 has had another most .satisfactory year and by June it.s 
sales exceeded those of all our competitors’ brands of King Size 
filter cigarettes combined. 

Sweet Afton, in common with all brands of plain cigarettes, was 
down in volume during the year, as might ^ expected with the 
continuing trend in favour of filter tipped smoking but it has 
maintained its .share of the plain sector. The loss in unit sales 
of Sweet Afton was exceeded by the gain in Carrolls Number 1 
alone. 

MAJOR AC:HIEVES 14 % SHARE 

Major Extra Size, introduced during January, also exceeded our 
expectations and by June, had achieved a share of 14 % of the 
toul filter market. The launch of a new brand of cigarettes 
involve.^ hc.ivy expenditure in these days and particularly when 
the brand in question is designed to establish a new price class in 
the market. It i.s, therefore, pleasing to report that the sales of 
Major Extra Size in the period to the 30 th June were sufficient 
to absorb the expenses of introducing the brand to the market 
and, thus, it can be expected to make a valuable contribution to 
the profitability of the Company in the future. 

The filter tipped .sector of the market continues to Increase and 
had reached 38 % by June of this year, more than two out of 
every three filter cigarettes smoked being marketed by this ('om- 
pany and its Subsidiaries. 

THE FUTURE 

We expect competition, particularly In the filter tipped sector of 
the market, to increase further. Nevertheless, we are hopeful that 
our range of products will continue to contain competitive 
activities and, in due course, bring new record levels. 

DONAL S. A. CARROLL 
Chairman. 

Th0 meitini wa» kdd on \%tk October, 1966, ot Grand Parade, 
Dublin, at which the Accounts were adopted and the Appropria^ 
tions and Dividends recommended by the Directors were approved 
Tha Directon tetiruei by rotatiom ware re-elected, 

\1 _____/ 



TOMATIN DISTILLERS 
COMPANY LIMITED 

At the 58 th Annual General Meeting held on October 19 in 
London the Report and Accounts were adopted. 


The following arc salient points from the accounts for the 
year:— 



1966 

1965 

1964 

Issued Capital ... •«« 

£ 720 !, 00 e 

£ 720,000 

£ 576,000 

Total Net Assets ..« 

1 , 398,960 

1 , 157,672 

976,625 

Profits before-Tax 

600 , 405 * 

399,741 

296,833 

Taxation. 

221,032 

122,050 

153,809 

Income Tax on Dividends 

44,550 


— 

Dividends (net) 

84^600 

84,600 

63,268 


* Includes non-rccurring .special profit of 


Copies of the 1966 Report and Accounts mav be obtained from 
the Secretary, 34 Dover Street^ London, Wt 


lUMFni 

FafelUM 

Encouraging Start to Current Year 

In hh circulated statement to shareholders 
MR ERIC REED, the Chairman, said: 

Trading profits for the year ended April 30 , 1966 were 
£ 1 . 860,941 (£ 1 , 946 , 250 ) which after deduction of depreciation 
and interest charges, leave profits before tax of £ 1 , 002,624 
(£ 1 . 103 , 087 ) Having regard to the somewhat lower prices 
which prevailed during the year, to my earlier statement and 
forecast, and to a background of lower profits reported by other 
companies, this result is regarded as very satisfactory. Your 
Directors recommend a total distribution for the year of 20 
per cent, less tax. 

The current year has started extremely well. Subject to 
any Government restrictions. I shall be disappointed if 1 
cannot propose for 19 (^/ 67 , a distribution m excess of 20 
per cent. 

The year has been one during which considerable develop¬ 
ments have taken place and thc> can be expected to contribute 
materially to efiTicicocy and thus to profitability in the current 
and future years. The volume of activity h»s increased 
significantly in all departments including animat feed produc¬ 
tion, broiler and turkey growing, hatching, processing and .sales. 
These new levels were not in general developed in lime to 
contribute to the profits for the year but are making an effective 
contribution at the present time. 

Addresafaw dw Metitaig oa October I9tli, tbe CbainiiaD said : 

Trading results since April 30lh were materially better than 
for the corresponding period of last year. 1 am confident, 
subject to unforeseen eiitpim- 
stances, diiil the ipiUill for ^ 
the current year «lt n 'fifhole' 
null sliow' n slgiilfMiil im-, 
provemeni eo fhone for last 
year. ' 
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CAWOODS HOLDINGS LIMITED 

The following is an extract from the Annual Report and Chairnian*s Statement presented 
to the Forty-fourth Annual General Meeting held at Leeds on October 14, 1966. 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

930,893 

1,236,837 

1,812,858 

2,001,371 

1,900,781 

248,889 

297,789 

374,805 

483,780 

609,726 

28,684 

28,558 

44,411 

90,253 

89.824 

653,320 

910,490 

1,393,642 

1.427,338 

1,201,231 

250.967 

388,320 

634.065 

598,769 

425,254 

402,353 

523,170 

759,577 

828,569 

775,977 

5,512 

5,512 

5,512 

!5,5I2 

5,287 

122,500 

210,547 

315.K20 

368,672 

476,953 

40% 

27.1 % 

37^^; 

45% 

22i‘% 

1,848,001 

2,200,841 

3,008,179 

4,226.131 

4,966,803 

— 


- 

— 

50 

1,248,657 

1,223,803 

2,956,776 

2,194,661 

1,276.945 

1.096.658 

3,424,644 

5.964.955 

6,420,792 

6,24.3,798 


Trading Surplus . 

Depreciation. 

Unsecured Loan Stock Interest ... 

Profit before Tax . 

Taxation . 

Profit after Tax . 

Preference Dividends (net) 

Ordinary Dividends (net). 

Dividends pa id on Ordinary Shares 

Fixed Assets. 

Trade Investments. 

Net Current Assets. 

Total Assets . 


The profits are derived from :— 

Fuel (and its servicing by sea, canal, rail and road). 72®-:, (64®,,) 

Quarrying, Ready-Mixed Concrete, and Ruilders' Supplies . 27 (31 "o) 

Asphalt Works, Concrete Works, Building C omponenis Department 

and Civil Engineering and Building. 6®*' (9*/,) 

Miscellaneous Activities . (Loss) 5X (4%) 

The Group results to the end of July arc only slightly lower than last year. A venture into 
prophecy lor the remainder of the year is loo much dependent upon the weather and the elfcet 
of the Government measures recently announced. The Elective Employment Tax is estimated to 
cost the Group approxIThately LI20,000 per annum from September 5ih, and profits from the 
increased available capacity in certain sections, developed by substantial capital expenditure over 
recent years, will not mature until more normal conditions prevail. 


TOWN AND COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES 

UMITED 

The Annual General Meeting of Town and Commercial Properties Limited was held 
in l.ondoii on October 18lh. Following aic extracts from the circulated Statement of 
the Chairman. Air Ralph C. Yablon, LLD. 

The Group’s profits for the year ended on March 31. 1966, amounted to 1454,839 
before making provision for taxation. This represenis an increase of £80,118 above the 
cainings of the previous year and would, but foi the incidence of Corporation Tax, have 
enabled your Boaid to iccommcnd payment of a higher dividend than the 21 per cent 
which has already been distributed. 

A review of developments in hand, which are valued in excess of £10,000,000, has 
satisfied your Board that upon completion they will produce earnings of not less than 
3 per cent subject only to taxation. 

The record of growth covering the past seven years is .is follows : 


YEAR TO 
3Ut MARCH 


Properiiet and 
Investments 

Other Assets 


1964 1965 1966 


I £ £ £ 

; 3.420,000 5.159,000 6,502,000 

541,000 615,000 647,000 


AneiN Employed 3,961,000 5.774.000 7.149.000 
Uss: Liabilities 2.998.000 4,023,000 5.460,000 




18,700.000 21,379.000 
11,527,000 14.283,000 


£963,000 £1,751,000 £1,689,000 £4.476.000 £4.543.000 


mm lor me 1 ' ----- 

r.flfbrThxationl £59,000 £66,000 £153,000 £171,000 £214,000 £245,000 

ifler adjustment I 4% 5.4% 7.5% 12% 16% 20% 21% 
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New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street 
London EC4 

Telephone Whitehall 5155 

1 year by Surface Mail 

Britain and Iroliind f'.d 0 0 

Outside Briiein £6.10.0 or US H 9.50 

1 year by Air 

Europe Airfreight Airmail 

StefJsngtsio £8.0.0 LI 1.10.0 

Belgium B.Fr. 115 

Denmark O.Kr. 165 

Franco N.F. 110 

Germany DM 90 

Holland FL 80 

Italy L 14,000 

Portugal Esc. 640 

Sweden Kr. 116 

Swit^orl.'ind Fr. 97 

StwHngrsim £9.0.0 £11.10.0 

Austiia S. 550 

Gibraltar, Malta £7.5.0 

Greece Or. 754 

Turkey T L 228 

Sterling rete £ 11.10.0 

East Europe 
Finland 
Luxembourg 
Norway 
Spain 

North Americe 

Canada $29 50 $38.00 

Mexico Mox. Pes. 455 

USA $29.50 $35.00 

North Africe end Middle Eaet 
Sterling rate £9.0.0 f 11.0.0 

Iran RIs. 1,910 

Iraq I Dm. 9 

Israel I.L. 75 

Jordan J, Dm. 11 

Lebanon tub t’lB 

Sudan .9.710/25 

UAB b.C13 

West Africe 

Sterling rate £9 0 0 £12 10 0 

Cameroon CFA Fr 8,5/ 

Congo Con Fr. 6,3l 

Ghana Cudi 30 

Nigeria fO 

Eaet and Southern Africa and Indian 
8«ib Cnntinant 

Stalling rate £100.0 112.10.0 

Ceylon Rupee 136 

India Rupee 210 

Kenya E A Sh. 200 

Pakistan Rupee 157 

S. Africa Rand 20 

Tanzania E.A.Sh. 200 

Uganda E.A.Sh. 200 

Far Eost end Pdciflc Arwa 
Steriing rata £12.10.0 

Burma Kyat 157 

Hongkong HK $200 

Mefuys Mai. $107 

Thfiiand Baht 726 

Vietnam V.N. Pla 1.3 

Starling rata £13.10 0 

Auttralla Aua. $34 

China CPeopfe 92 

Japan Yen 13,700 

New Zealand N.Z. £13.5 

PNlippines Ph. Paao 14' 

South and Central America 

£ 12 . 10.0 

Student Rata Surface 

Britain and 

Rett of World £4.0.0 

USA »19.B0 

The Eoonomitt Qiitrtirly IndtK 

Surface 

Annual Subaertpiion £1.0.0 


.9.710 725 
b.C13 

£12 100 
CFA Fr 8.5/5 
Con Fr. 6,300 
Cudi 30 


Rupee 167 


£ 12 . 10.0 
Kyat 157 

Mai. $107 
Baht 726 
V.N. Pla 1.225 
£13.100 
Aua. $34 
CPeopfe 92 
Yen 13.700 
N.Z. £13.6 
Ph. Paao 147 


Surface 
£ 1 . 0.0 
US $2.80 
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COMPANY STATBMBNTS 


THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 22 , I966 


CITY CENTRE 
PROPERTIES 

LIMITED 

Points ironi the Directors' Report and ConsolUluteJ Accounts for the year ended 
25th March N66 and from the Chairman's Statement. 



1965 

1966 


£ 

£ 


(*000) 

('000) 

Income 

10,872 

10.019 

Pre-tax Revenue for the year 

1,835 

2 , 00 s 

Net Revenue for the year 

U90 

1,240 

Net Dividends 

964 

(30%) 1,104 

Unappropriated Revenue 

675 

829 

Issued Capital 

5.374 

5.374 

Reserves 

11,486 

12.366 

Minorities 

1.554 

1.522 



The sale of 40 Wall Street. New York, 
was completed in June, 1966 and the 
subsidiary company which owned the 
property, Transatlanlic Real Lstate 
Corporation, placed in liquidation. For 
this reason, the figures for 1966 have not 
been consolidated. 

An analysis ol the Balance Sheet 
shows that approximately ill2m.. was 
redeployed during the year including 
t3m., Irom the sale of properly and 
investments. Apart from a net increase 
of about tim., in sundry assets, the 
balance was used in approximately 
equal proportions to linance the develop¬ 
ment programme and to repay loans 
and bank overdrafts. 

By December 1967 we hope to have 
completed developments, costing 
approximately £6Jm., in Sheflield (Far- 


gate), Reading (Station Hill), Binning* 
ham (Yardley), (ilasgow' (Buchanan 
flouse) and Central Area developments 
in Fdinburgh(Leith).Glasgow (Gorbals) 
and Wallsend. By this dale, v\c should 
also have completed the first phase of 
the Central Area development in Hud¬ 
dersfield and the first two phases of the 
development at Keighley. 

The rapid changes in market con¬ 
ditions in the last few months make it 
impossible to forecast with any degree 
of accuracy but, providing the building 
and contracting group can weather 
Selective Employment Tax and building 
restrictions, we are hopeful that we may 
be able to maintain a distribution of 
30 per cent for the year to 25th March 
1967 without encroaching upon bal¬ 
ances brought forw'ard. 


Copies of the Directors' Report Statement of Accounts and the 
Chairman s Statement can he obtained from the Secretary, 
9, Park Place, St. James s Street, London, 


H. A. SAUNDERS LTD. 


(Car Distributors) 


The thirty-first Annual General Meeting of 
H. A. Saunders Limited was held on October 
14th at Flendon Hall Hotel, London, NW4. 

Mr Gordon W. Saunders, Chairman and 
Managing Director, presided and, in the course 
ot his speech, said: 

I indicated in my Interim Report that die 
March quarter could toiiipcn-.atc lor the difficult 
early wiiucr period, and in the event, this has 
proved so, but the economic climate of the 
country has nor improved since March and we 
still have to contend with very high inieresi rates. 

During a greni put of the year iincler review 
w'e have maintained higher stocks of new vehicles 
than IS normal. Wc have continued to expand 
our retail sales of good quality used vehicles from 
all our branches. 

Sales of H.M.C. parts have shown a con¬ 
siderable increase during the year and our 
Service Dcparimenis h.ive maimained their 
contribution. 

The resiricTions now in force have had an 
adverse effect on s.iles of Hri^tol Tractors. How¬ 
ever, the new '^auru^ r.tnge has been very well 
received hnih at home and abroad. We arc mote 
than maintaining our percentage in this field. 

It would seem from the provisional figures that 
we have for the six months ended September 30 , 
1966, maintained appro.xinritcly the same level 
of profit as in the corresponding period last year. 

'Fhc report was adopted and a total Ordinary 
Dividend of 10 per cent approved. 


“ Saunders for your Austin.'* 


Copy for the insertion of Company 
Meeting reports must reach this office 
not later than t2 noon on Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to : Financial Publicity Department, 

The Economist, 

25 St. James*s Street, 

London, SWi. 


APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 333 and 421, 422. 


University of Reading 

Applli'^'lioivt Rifl in\itcd fur two oix* of 

l«('ruirv .tnd one iil A^ai'^rani Lecturri in 
Socioliifiv. KAfh appointment win dute from 
Januoi.v I. 10U7 

fuiiliEr piirtirulaiii tnav be obiwinrd from 
the He^hrrar (Room O.K B ) Tl)** 
Univvislty. Readlns. by tthom iippln uioni 
must be received not larei than 
November IB. 1966. 


Uni'-erslty College of 
BhodeslA 


Applicatimid ere Invited for the full 
—ntniente 


fiifAiROr 

CHAIR OF_ 

Enoulriee elao weJccuni 


)N0MI0S 
ERNBCENT 

___.reJecuned renerdliiK 

Mcoiidment under epeeiul errangenienia toi 
a limited period. Salary scale: 

JC 3.wo-£1,200 p.a Family p^fCE »nd 
wilnwaiice loi irftnsport of effecte on , 
wppoinrmeiit. InRtallation arant of eiW for 
persons rerrulied from outside Africa. Travel 
uNKisiiii':c lor appointees for biennial vMtK 
uveiseae imd for appointee and family for 
>lx-.v#arl.t MibbucicBl leave and on 
letirement or resignation after five years' 
beivusa. Ruperannuation and medical aid 
wnturnlshed accommodailon at 
ir cent, of salary If doHred. 
'icatlona (eight copies), naming 
I, oy November 30. 1966. to • 
Ity Council. 33 Bedford Place, 
.^.1. from whom paiUcuUrs 
lie. 


WRirfR with iieuHpitpii experience some 
knottledsc of econumn -. 400 a Fiench, wanivd 
for London ba;>C() weelclv dnicht of coniiiieii liil 
and erononiK- new.H in the Middle Ensi 
Middle East Ecnnomlc Digest. 64 Chancery 
Une. WC2 


The University of 
Liverpool 

ApplIcBtionM arc invited fui the poet of 
Lecturer or Assistant Lectuiei in the 
Department of Kennomics. 

The Initial salary will be within the 
fanue Ul.lOB to C 1.740 per annum, 
ilepcndinv upon age, (luatlflcationE und 
experience. 

Applications Ht.iiinf! nge. quuliacatlons 
and expeneiue. tmiCther with the names 
nl thicc icferec.v xhould be received not 
later thim Novembei 25. 1966. by the 
Retiiaiuii from whom further partlciilara 
may be obtioned. Please quote Ref 279. 


I UnlverBity of Keele 

' Applications are invited foi the post of 
< tActurer or Aislsrant l^ttuiei In Depsitmeni 
’ of Economics. . 

Salary in scale* £147Q-€2.63Q (Lectureri: 
£1,10B-£1,340 (A-wlstant Lecluren. 

Applications should reach the Reitistiar, 
The yniversity, Keele.^ Slaffs. from whom 
fuiilier Darilcular.4 and application toimR can 
be obtained, not later (han Noveinbei 30 1906 


Economist 

The Blngiish Electi'ie Compariv Limited hus a 
vacancy for a male uraduate Economist of 
under thirty In London 
The position cunicN u good salary holidavx. 
peuKlon rlRhis. etc. 

Please apply to the Chiel Stall Onicei. 
English Electric Company Limited. Strand. 
I^nndon, W C 2. quoting reference E 616 H 

College of Estate 
Management 

riocoiporuted by Royal Chartei) 

Appllcatluna are Invited from giadualCK In 
Economics or Estate Management foi the post 
of A.>iMl.Htant Lecturer 01 Lecturer In the 
Uepurtinent of Economics at the College 
of E.4tnle Manegement which has in 
contemplation intearatioii with Reading 
University. The successful candidate will be 
expected to have. 01 be prepared to develop, 
an Interest 111 the field of urban land 
eronomics. 

The salaiy scales are; 

Assistant Lecturers. £l,106 x £76 (1) x 
£80 (3) ••£J..740; 

Lecturers. £1.470 x £90 (6) x £85 (2) X 
£90 (n-£3.370 (ban x £90 (4) —£2.030 
plus F.8 8 D. beneftts and XiOndon Allowanee 
whilst the College remains in Lpndm. , 
Further details and forms pt application 
from the Seer^ry.,polfego of Estate 
Management. 8r. Alban’s Orove. Kensington. 
London. Wt, Closing date; November 0,1966. 


Harvard University 

PRANK KNOX MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS 
1987-68 

Fellowships are availDble (oi six graduate 
students, men or women, rium the United 
Kingdom tn Bpend the academic year 1067-81 
studying in one of the Faculties of Harvard. 
The value ul each Fellowship is 12,000 plus 
tuition fees 

The competition Is open to men and woman 
now enrolled as univei.siiy students, and to 
graduates employed In business, education or 
government who graduaied not, earlier than 
July. 1985, and wish tlFnttend respectlvel.v the 
Oraduute Schools ot Buslnes-x. Education or 
Public AdminlHiiation 

Detatlx ot the condinonh ol the competition 
and application fnrm.s can be obtained from 
the RegistraivBecretary of the appllcanfs 
UntverAty or College. All applicariuns must 
be made through the Head of the applicant’s 
University or, in the case ol Oxford. 
Cambridge and London, thiough ihe Head 0( 
the College, and muhi reach the 
Seoreiary-Clenetal. Association of 
Commonwealth Universities. 38 Oordon 
Square, W C.l, by November 19. 


. 1066 . 


University of Nottingham 

Department of Jnduitrial Economics 

Applications are Invited (or a Researeli 
AssUlantshlp In the above Department 
Salary within the range £760 x £80 to 
£800. Fdrras of application and furtiicr 
Bartlcttlars, retui-nable not later than 
November 7th, from the Registrar. 
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SHIM tfraNTMENT M 
ICOlHHiyCS KSIUCI 


AN FORAS TALUNTAIS (Tha Agricultural Institute) has a vacancy 
for top level appointment in Dublin on national agricultural economics 
research. The post offers challenge and scope, initial salary will 
d^end on qualifications and experience. A candidate with a very 
high levei of qualifications would be considered for appointment 
within the range £2«530-£3,40(X Marriage and children's allowances 
are payable in addition. Non-contributory Superannuation Scheme 
including special F.S.S.U. arrangement. Minimum essential 
qualifications: (i) ATi Konoura University Degree or equivalent; 
(ii) At least seven years suitable experience. 

Further particufars and application forms from the Director, 
An Foras Taluntals, 33, Merrion Road, Dublin, 4. Latest date for 
receipt of completed forms~16th November, 1966. 


Measurement & Prediction 
in Government Policy 


Statisticians and mathematicians, economists, sociolo¬ 
gists, and others having a strongly developed interest 
and experience in statistics should seriously consider 
the career opportunities provided in the Home Civil 
Service. They would be concerned, in breadth and 
depth, with a variety of activities of national impoitance. 
Some examples are: 

• development of national and regional statistics: 

• application of mathematicai and statistical methods 
to policy in transport and aviation, construction, 
power; 

• planning and forecasting work in manpower and 
education; 

• surveys and de velopment of demographic and social 
statistics in health and housing; 

• development of statistical programmes for overseas 
territories. 

The Government Statistical Services use computers and 
other automatic data processing equipment. 

Several appointments from men or women with the 
axperfanca to deal with a variety of statistical problems 
are to be made in a total of 20 Ministries and major 
departments. Five appointments will involve second¬ 
ment on overseas assignments. A degree or Dip. Tech, 
with at least second class honours in statistics, mathe¬ 
matics. economics, or another main subject combined 
with atatistles. Is Ideally required: other graduates with 
specially suitable statistical exp^iepce will ^also be 
eonsiderad. The lower age llml| Ts Satary range 
(inner London) la £2,336 to £3,162^ DefMndknt on 
quelifleatlons and axparfanoe. st«Hlna.aalarlaa gould be 
ebove tha mlhlmum. Promotl^ |d6s|aiee|i m Chief 
Statlstidan (mlnimiliin: £3*686) and abCRe. Non- 
contributory pensfoiL ^ * 

; Fufhr dataiis of ad tha appointments obtained, 

wA^oed obligation, by writing to tha Civil Service 
'Dommlealon. 23 Savile Row, London, W.1, 
quoting 6536IS. Cfbsing data f6th Novambar, 1966. 


m 


The Adm^iistrative 
Staff College 

will be making a number of nevjf appoinlmcnts over the coming 
twelve months. The posts will involve work with syndicates, and 
those appointed will also be expected to undertake some development 
or research, according to their quattficaiions and interests. There will 
be opportunities for writing and for outside work, and perhaps 
assignments overseas. 

Applications are invited from man who have held senior posts to 
industry and commeroe, or in the public service, at home or overseas, 
and who can show that they have a serious interest in the academic 
as well as the practical aspects of iganagement. 

The age ranee is forty to fifty-five, but younger men will be copr 
sidered who nave had a strong academic background, especially in 
the social sciences, even if their practical experience is less substantial. 
Consideration wilt be given to those who wish to spend two to three 
years with the Coll^ as well as to men with longer tenn interests. 
Remuneration will be broadly equivalent to university scales for 
comparable work, and will be subject to negotiation. F.S.S.U.oppIies. 
Applicants may if they wish first obtain from the Principal the 
College handbook and other literature, and then write to him giving 
a brief account of their career and interests. 

The Admifiiilfaiivc Staff College, ncnlcy-oa-Tliaiiici 


I University of Hong Kong 
j Chair of Geography 

Appliratlpns aie uivitcd fur tlu* Choir uf 
arogruphy, wlik'li \«lll full vacuiit in 
July. ldC7. on the lellicnii-nt ol Piulcsoor 
a. O Davio. 

Annual Rolary toupeiannuable) Is £S,200 
nxerl The eiiui\ulent ot income tax in tha 
Cfil.my h (.-ompiirHlivelv low (about £7l0 o.a. 
I foi a inarr.ed man with two children on 
thi-s .<idlary). There is a contributory 
• SiipeiHtmuuiion Scheme (S per ueiU. employee, 
i lilt per rent, employer). 

Pirsl-clBiis puaruKOB me provided lor 
I appoinieea noimnlly leaident abroad on tint 
apiiointiDeni and lenve.s Acooramodaliun with 
I heavy luitiiLuic la piotided at reasonable 
lental. 

I Further Information may be obtained from 
the AaEociatloD of Commonvroalth Univei'llJCN 
(Branch Office). Mnrlljorougli House, Pall 
Mali, Limdon, S W.l. 

Apbllc.4iiuna clu^e. In Hon? Kong nnd 
London, on Novembrr 30, tOSB. 


The University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Political Theoiy 
and Institutions 

ApplIcatlonR are Invited from honours 
graduates foi nn .'ippoiniinent a.s ReTeareh 
Asalatiint or Rneureh Pcilov to lake 
purl, under the dlrectioii of Profemor 
F. P. Ridley. In a three-year project , 
supported by the Social Science Research 
Council to Kiudy the Government and 
Politics of Morueystde. The initial salary 
will be ttithin the salary range 
£700-£1.701) per annum according to 
quul)ticutiun.s aiid experience, with 
superannuation beneflu. 

Applications, stating age. quallflcatlons 
and experience, together with tbe names 
of two ralereoa, sbould be received not 
later than November S. IWO. by the 
Registrar, The University. Liverpool 3. 
from whom further partlculsrii may be 
obtained. 


The University of Oxford and 
Balllol College or Somerville 
College 

Joint AKPeintment In InduslrlaJ 
Mathemallcf 



BUG requires PRODUCF.R of RADIO 
I'HfXiRAMMha to devise, plan and produce 
fur Home Service and Third Proaranune a 
wide range of talks. discusAlon.4. magaidni 
procrammea and talks features. Intended to 
biimuluie thought and to reflect current 
attifudes Must be of good aeueral educaUon 
and adaptable, with a wide Interest in 
people, trends and opinions, a lively concern 
lor radio and the eauaelty to make contacts 
and to think up fresh ideas for programmes 
An iiitormed Interest in political affairs, both 
domestic und fnreiim. is deshnble, togsther 
with Hume knowledge of either economics, 
inriiistiy, soidoioey or aelencs. university 
decree an advaqtAgn. Icngagsmaiit on 
>'hoit-teim contract for one or two years la 
the flr.st instanre at a salary betwM 
.C2.013 and £2.B58 (Including London 
Weighting) ai'cnrding to quallflcatlons and 
experience Write for application fonn 
(enrlusing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference 68 0.714 Ect.) to Appointments 
nepartment, BBC, London. W.l. Within 
live days. 

University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth 
Lecturer in Economics or 
Economic Statisttes 

Applications are Invited for the above post 
on the scale £1.470 g £90-£3.010 X 
£65- £2,180 X £90—£3.630. Frcforeiice will 
be given to candidates with a special interest 
in Quantitative Economies or Economio 
Statistics. Tha iucKsssful soplicsnt will be 
oxpericd to take up the post as soon as 
po‘'.«itjle after January 1, 1967. 

Application forms and further oartloulart 
are obtainable from the Acting Registrar, to 
wliom applications Should be sent not later 
than November 13.1966. 


DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS 

Tha DEA requires an 
INFORMATION OFFICER 
in the Editorial Section of 
its Infbmwtion Division to 
heip in writing articles, 
pamphlets, broadsheeta and 
briefs. Writing abili^ and a 
good knowladge or econ¬ 
omic affsira are asaantial. 
Salary: £1.669-£1,909. 
Prospects of promotion and 
establishmaiN. Applicatkina 
to: EstabHUHhant Officer, 
Room .88/d, Storey's Gate, 
S.W.I. 
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FRENCH ENGUSH TRANSLATOR 

A larBc, iritvrnalional, l.nndun- 
ort*ni»»iiort needs « mitn who 
H fully nvfut EnpliKh und French^ 
•nd M.^«»|tct'iencea in tMn-<t|jii|iig 
literature of all sorts, includmit' 
icchnical. financial and Icniul docu- 
tnvnts. frcMU English into French and 
Iron) French into Enginh. 

Only graduaies in Modern Languages 
or I'jiuiiKvriDk' U'ili he considered. 

Fcnpliryiiikiit is offered > 1 ) the HrsI 
intuniec lor a period of two years 
The saUrv will depend on the age 
and experience ut the person selected, 
but «mII hb tteiieroas A fivo'dav 
week t'l worked Lunches .sre provided 
Ircb ol charge. 

■\(>(i'>calrin Torms niiiv he ohiaincd 
iiv isiiiuiu (o 

Bos No. 54. 

Dorlaad (City) Ltd., 
t Royal Eschange A*«oim. 

J.oMdoo. C.C'.3. 


MINISTRY OF OVl!»BKAS DEVELOPMk.N'r 
l•:CONOMI6TS are required to assist in tin* 
preparation and adDilitlstratlon ol the 
Ministry's aid programme and in the 
toimulation (from the eeonornic standpomi 1 ot 
its poUrkes in relation to the tnnik iil .tld and 
to niHIters, otlier than nld.whleli iiiiect nvrrse.ih 
devrUipmenl Applicants iiiusl be piepiiied 
to uuaertuki' skiorl leriii inls.sionH nverbcas. 
UbEperienre In developing euuntritfs wuiilil h»- 
.»n udeuiitwce PimIs involtiti': consit)r>i.it)li- 
tUiP* uverseu.s interspuoed with uoik in 
the Minisii'i Mill als<i be iiv.ill<jl)le 
OHrrri/(('(r/i(>f/<t isi ui Jnd clus.i honour.'* 
deereo m erniiiiinif'. The nutnininn tm 
all Advl^el IS JU and loi h Senior 

Econoniir .•\<U’tBor 34 Salaru iicrordliiR to 
mpt'ileiue in the roilou'iti^ scales Ecunmnii 
Adviser. » 2,33fi-».* 3.1SI2. Senior teonnniu 
Adviser 4.1189 Candidates below 

Jie eve of 28 e.'in be conjildered fot 
appointment o.h Ecunomir AssiittHntK witli 
Mlary accordlnu to expeilence in tl»e .st ale 
v .aiHi* C1.6911 The BppaintmenT.s will be on 
tcitipurai'v ii'tnis initially but witli 
oppnrtuniiieh Inr eslabllshmeiil. P.8.S U 
partirlpution ran be arranged lor teinnoraM 
.stall Appllratlona to The Establtshincni 
Omiei MINISTRY OF OVERIilEA8 
OEVKLOPMFNT. Eland House. Staa Plate. 
London. N.W l. 


Nottingham Regional 
College of Technology 


Billion Street. Nottingham 
Applk'iitions are invited foi the tollowitig 
puatti: 

PRINCIPAL LhCTURF.R 

TO BK COURBK OHOANISER 

to tilt Honours Degree in Bum ness Hludlea 

I*H1NCIPAL LfcCTURLR 

IN FCONOMf'.TRlCS 

PRINCIPAL LECTURKR 

IN ACCOUNTtNO 

with special icference to the FeniioniK a^pe•■t 
ol AroouiitiiiM 
StNIOH LECTDRFR 
IN INDUSTRIAL SOCJOLTXJY 
SENIOR LFCTORER 
IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
with upcc'lal leferoiice to Faf*Uiiv Munaaenieiil 
SENIOR LECTURER IN LAW 
Salary Siale Ihnncipal Leoturei. £2.380 x 
£70 X £73 (2 1 £3.600 per annum. 

Sei'ior Leeturei. C3.14U x CflO (4> —£3,380 
per annum A salary above the minimum 
mill lie paid in approved ca-sea Application 
t'liuik and ftnrhei partliular.s may be 
olilainrd tiutu ilie Pilntipul. to w'hom 
Ciimpleied hum*, should be retuincd nut intei 
than Niivembei 11. 1966. 


OoantyB»oo.hofPr«t«. | APPOtNTMENTS REQUIRED 


’ Appointment of Economist 
ftquffgS^ to* a^fooji^^i^omii's l^grae la 


1 aaslst the Borough Treaaurei to 


i nrovide iminMement mromiation in the 
; niereMlngly iFnportnnt Bold w econnmir 
, tinalv.sla in probleina aa-soclated with town 
1 development, the provision of local .services 
(IniTuaing Ti'insport and Dockhi and maciera 
of public flmnee. 

T 1)0 post offers an opportunitv for 
, Interesting research where depth and 
origin,ilUy of tliuUi'ht will >>«* essential, and 
in piirticuliir appllcuni.s Khould havr a sound 
kiKialeiiae of mulhematical and .statistical 
tuuhniques. 

• Balmy within Grade ••C" ( C1.770>£lM 1U . 
startiiu: .salan ivill be Tixed ‘Miliin this .'.cale 
Appllculions givimt details of quallfli-Rtions 
and expel lencu. nanuna Lwu lelcreos. In ^he 
Borouffh Treiisiirer. Municipal Bulldiiie 
■ Piestun. bv Noveinbei 7. lisio 


BBC reiiuiieri a FOREIGN COORERPONDI’Nl 
ill MOfiCOW n> bi'oadca.st ncw’. despairhos 
tor radio and telcvKsion coveniri all nspeRi - 
of Soviet llle; to take paii in ui‘ngramina.s dI 
uiialv.'iia and Inreipietatlun, and to be rcgdi 
to work to eameia. The po.t t.s open to moii 
and women F:..M'i]tl.il riiiiilUu-itinns a iroud 
knowledge ot .spoken Russian, and exiiprieiif»■ 
m the ni'Ws Held Dosiuible quuliArntioir** 

II close knywled"C of Soviet affaire. Ti.un'H" 
will Ixi ;;lveii tu enable radio and television 
neiv.s ictjuiifmeiiti lu he met. dining u 
period ot some months' woik in (xindoii 
Asalgninent will be Im t<vo venis and in i) 
be evtendert In Ihiep Le.ivr or duiv will 
ensure relurn to En-diind at leu si onci’ ti 
leai SiiIm.v inmn' C'.'fiOft to L 3.330 plus 
oversew.'llInw'ancef. (see boliiw) Additinnalh 
r.iiidifbie'- inav hr luiiMd'Mi-d Idj appuinrtnt'M! 
(Ill a sliijir-teiiii contruci nr a highei sii.uv 
lor M pcilod ol iiio yeiiiA wiili piissibiliu ol 
e.sterisinn to Ihiee Foi details ol nlldaniKe 
and appllc'iiion [urin please wiuc to 
Apiiojiiimcnts Dep.iiimciii nnc London W i 
lenclitsinv iiddies:.cd envelope and (niiitin;t 
reteaciice 6ti O 630 Eci within five dai.s 


Lancastiire County 
Planning Department 

SENIOR ASSISTANT PLANNING ort'U'l H 
ipqulred m the Headiiiiuiters Rpse.'in'li 
Seetlon III PHt-STON. .sdIiuv wiThln 
Grade " D " ( Cl.il‘IO-C2.280 p.a i 
Duties will involve the nrepuniUon and 
exei'iittoii of researeh proicrts; the 
organisation of sinvei.s mtn land use. .soriol. 
industrial. Imuflin" and eeonomir issue-s and 
the preparAtlnn ol a-ssooiated reports 
randidutes bhould pobsew qualili'iitionfi 
anpioprlntr in th'ssc siib}e''ts and he 
interested in their applioatlon tn the 
pinhiem'' of I he Noilh Wes-t 

A ear allowume ts pauhle and ihe Coiiru' 
Council has i« scheme lor the pavnieiP of 
distiirbaiice ■allawittK.es and removal expenses 
etr . to a limit ot CrJ» In appnived ease*. 

Appheattons. Klvlne. age. otwltllratlons 
piesent apprdntinent and salary, cxpeiienee 
etc., and two referees, ty the County 
Planning Offfcei (J) Eaat Cliff Couniv 
Ortlres. Preston Ijinrashire, not lalei than 
Noveinbei 14 1966 

EDUCATION & COURSES 

Services to Export 


RKTIRKO WELL-KNOWN CONTINENTAL 
ECONOMIST, with knowledge n( itnguagee, 
rrriulree purt-riine work. Experience In 
RUiie’'s on econuiiiic 11 nd ffnanciul 
devvlijpiiicnt!i. Box ‘3060. 

WELL-KNOWN WEST RIDING BUSING 
MAN (Into thivtic.s) will) excellent noodemic 
and tiniinclul (iiinlifiruiUiiis wishes (u make 
hla .second ond llnal career chiin.ie in order 
to continue the pnmieHS he has made au lui. 

The stru(jlur« ol the coinuunlas ot which he 
I.H a Director Hunts unportunity for further 

f irogreu und he now wlahex to tom n 
orwiird-looklna orgiiiiiHiiMon Limited 
capital could be available tor a bualnoss 
entcipilse but he is pnnumh interested In 
iohilne a Conipiiiiv which (*ould Iiilh ulllie:e 
his bi.st-clus.s intm-nutiunal mantigenii'm 
expevicncp .snd coninieiclul record mo,st of 
which (but not ail) hax been lu the textile 
Indus)rv Ciirient rciniincraTion. £4.000 pt'i 
annum. Highest retcrencex oblniniible 
8tllcte^l conriderice lequesled and ulven 
Hcriaij.<dy Inrerestfd piindpuh are requested 
III coin net Box 3093. 

BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


I RETIRED EXECUTIVE 'With export CKneiifnca 
I aad knowledge o( foreign Inngua'^ca leiiulreb 
part-time a>ork. Box 3061. 


NOW AVAILABLE 

rxpcrlcnccd businessman, laic loriies. 
iiinciive ilirniigh sale «i sull'-huili sulL 
owned miiliipir lu avoid Capital Liains 
fax. seeks chnllenginy w'ork. lull 
or part-time, advisory, consultant, 
adiiiiiiisirjiive. cnmmcicc Back- 
prnund cd university, economics. 
tinaiiLe, peTsomiel veiicral coronicr- 
ei,ii. comiiuiiiseiisc Will revive alfinu 
ciineern siihsiiiuie for ririnf owner, 
or jiiiii Gr^e orgauisation. 1 drew 
L7 AGO 11 icir. hut made more : 
rriniMiei.-itinn for new job negotiable 
hut not ol prime impoi lance. Box 20.39 
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TAILOR-MADE COURSES 
in PROGRAMMED LEARNING 
FOR INDUSTRY 

Manufacturfrs ol Teaching Machines 

PRODUCT KNOWLEDGE LTD 

Argyll House 246 Reg.'nt Street London W1, 


A C*AH.4WAGON iiddj Advnitiii'i* tii rveivdai 
UtiVfl Poweicd hv LAND-HOVER - 
( n.sf.tm huih bi SFARLF ol Tliflrnps .SIreer 
iSuiibuiv Tel 930R (BiiichuiP on ivqucxt i 

For further announcements 
see pages 333 and 420 to 
422. • 

NEW r'ACTORY FOR YOUH BO.'iiNL.'b.S 
3 j. fln. A HO FT 

I'vpical of the co-si of new' factoriea in 
F.xpiimhnii Tnwns N(jI siniJiiMnB so many 
fiilpi'pi'isiiig iiidustrialist.s have taken 
advuntuge ot tlu' idea ! Make .'lUic luui i 

businesit Is all ;,el to f»ct Int rcased I 

produptlvih lowfi imlf, and loom to grow 1 
on II RulMblp site GLC’s Industilol Centre I 
will find vrii) land, help build vuur fiictoi.v, ' 
find Immes foi ynin stnlT and mav help with 
lemnvul cxpemscs ' Think bcuuid the cradll 
squtwve and innkc voui plair* NOW Conr.M ? 
[tidil.lir.il OiUir Valiialinn Dept (MCI). 

GLG CtMiiHv irtill l.ond(iii. S E 1. 

Fcl WAT .VJ(U>. I'At 7fi'J5 


ONI Y C!)mi AN Ari?i' ron factory land 

111 I xp.iiKlin" 'lov.-ii.'- typu'iil nl tin* beiipiita 
lui LiJiiduii iiulti.'.tiiL'.s lofun thru movr uul. 
GLC'b iiidiisriial Gentle will find you land, 
hflp build vnur iHctoiy. line homea foi inur 
stii/f Hiid tii.iv IiPip wiih lentnval expenses ‘ 
Tliinl: bc'iind ihr cirdiL .squcr^c utid pl.(a 
NOW loi the Idwi'i co’sts iiiid hlahei 
pioiliii 1 IvliV ihs move ail] biin'i rnninct 
Tndiisii'ial Ccntii*. Vnliiatlim Depi «■ Al i 
GLC r’Miiiil'. Hall Londitti S t 1 
Tel WA'l* .auto I'M 7.y'I.S 


YOU CAN UKNT FACTORY LAND FOR 
2'.ii. A SQ, FT 

So a-hy keep .mhu buMnr.i.s in lomlnn ? 
There's inrico.srd piuduOiviti. luaci ro' ti 
and H biiNhi nnuir loi rou and loui 
in Expiindini Toa tr, » GLC'.s Tiidustn.il 
Ceniie ivlU liiul vttu land, help build Mnir 
tacton, lind homes for you; st.itl and inai be 
able to help with reiiinvnl pxprn.sv.s ' Think 
beyund the crerjir squeere and make voiii 
plan* NOW Conis‘'t Tnilu.'.lrial Crntie. 
Vdluiitlop Depl. (KHli. GI.C. CniitiTv Hall. 
London S.Kl Tcl WAT .SOOO. Kxl. 7S!»5. 


THE FUTURE OF THE EUROPEAN CAPITAL MARKET" 
international conference on November 23 anti 24 at the Connaught 
Rooms, Gt. Queen Street, London W C.2. Speakers: 


The Exporters Club 

4U Shaftc.sburv Avo . W I GF.R 55'Jlj 7 
Orlentiiilim Cmlises Members' Bar 
Crash LangiiHCP Laborntorv Course-, 

NnvmhPr l4Mi m DcccmbBi 3nd i»o huiiis, 

himnihh 

Novembei l*th to Dwcmbei ‘)ih BO houis. 
(I m. SPANiaH p.m FRENCH 
Octobei 31x1 to Novembei 23rh. 34 houis. 
IVF NINOS 


Mr. Niall MacDermot, QBE, QC, MP Sir George Bolton, KCMG 
Mr. Robert L. Genillard Mr Milton Gilbert 

Mr. Frank Manheim Mr Claudio Segr6 

Further details from: The Federal Trust. 12a Maddox 
Street London W,1. (Tef.: 01-493 5311). 


University of Auckland 

Neiv Zieul-and 

Eenior Lectureship In Town Planning 


Study at Home 


Appllcatioiie are invited Rir the 
ftbove-mentloncd poet The appointee will 
be required to teach In Town Planning 
' Theory and T^holquee and to aupenrise 
•keroieee. Preference will be given to u 
fiBdMAtf In T^n Flanmng or In an aiited 
field and to tboee who have had plennlng 
ex^lenM OA.^ld quallftcaUon& in Social 
Btudlea, toaff l^nomles or Traflie 

*'^K5*’appStofment will carry certain rtghta 

-.— determined in 

Btlone and experience. 
I of ataff eomlng 

- “ - ' ‘ f guy 

cokn^uM of iivii yggr^^Ui^tory aervice. 


Buu'eiiSfiil tuition loi O C L " O " and A 
(all Buordxi Lundon Univ B.Hr Ecoti .BA. t 
B.Sc.. LL.B . also Dlplomaa. Ceillil(;uti;ii. Bui. , 
Bankei'K, Hecreiurlal. Htatistioel. and utliei 
Piufeoalonul Flxams. Prospertu:, Free trnm 

. C.B E.. LL.B . Dept P n. i 


R. W. Shaw Fletrhci. 



Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est 1894 > 


UNIVERSITY OP LONDON: A lectuie 
, entitled " Price information Agreementa ■* will 
be delivered by Mr. Q, B. Rlc^cdeon 
. (Oxford) at 6 p.m on Kovemner lat at the I 
! London School of Econorolce and Polit^l 
Science. Houghton Street, Aldwvcb, W.O 2. 

. ADMISSION FREE. WITHOOT 

I Academic Regletrar' 

; Home Study Courses 
BeSCaa (EcoUa) LL,B, 

~Meg external dwveea of the University 
~n. Alao Apeountangy. Seoretaryililp. 
liMuranoi. 


r 




in wBt„ interaeted. to: 

_^lltan College 

iPSii 

London, V. 0.6. City 6874. 

(Founded 10|0.) 


DIVIDEND Number 90 


rAlCONBRIDCe 



Notice Is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of Seventy-Five Cents (75o) 
per ehare plus an extra dividend of 
Fifty Cents (50c) per ehdfe have been 
declared by the Board of Directors of 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, 
payable in Canadlafi funds on Novem¬ 
ber mif 1966 to shqrehofders of record 
at the dose of business on November 
4,196i. 

By Order of the Board 
CL T. N. Woodmbffe 
Secretary 

Toronto. Canada 
October 12.1966 
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The 

I (onoiviist 


Bindincf 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited. (Dept E) 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 

Copits ol tlio liiiltx on tvailiMt on!f (rtm Ttio Economist, 2f St. Jtmos's St., $N1. 


A name 
means 
alottn 
a Japanese 
businessman 





A 

THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LT 




rh , , . 


London Branch 
7, Birchin Lane, 
London E.C. 3, 
England 


Phono: MiN 9896/9 


especially 
if the name is 
MITSUBISHI 




THE HOST 

CHSTIfKSUBHEO NAME 
IN 

SCOTCH WHISKY 

MACDONALD OREENLECS LTD., 
OISniLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 


...a name that has earned the confidence of bust* 
nessmen in every area of the Japanese economy, 
if your banker Is already working through Mitsubishi, 
he knows that Mitsubishi's financial Interests cover 
nearly every aspect of business activity tn Japan. 


imlntlimeill Ask your bank to contact Mitsubhhr, or WIKI tiinctty iof 
Information concerning your business In Japim 
lanktni Write for detailed Information on how AUUultlsTil can kelp 
* ierve you and your clients* -«««» <* 


BANK 


Head Office: Mtruncuchl. Tskyo. Japan Cabla AMraaa; BANNMltSUBiSHi Overicac 
tniiM: Nim Yflik. Let Mfelai. lendon CarraipciidMt Owil u hoBld Mdnd Mm wsridt 










than superb iljii^bihtnoctations and sarvica to satis^ dts* 
' criminating So . h a sw^ talks gue sts with such 

engaging eXMwlira rool&lprsiijppercTMBrsKow 
' full convfi^ilm f^ilities—not to mention a bedside bar of 
f.chocolaWvlR ydur travel agent or Intercontinental for 
rmed by PanamA 


IfOlLUi 11“ 




inTERCOHTIHaiTJIL , 

rable intercontinentais arotind the'vrarld 




Security e- 


Dotrt epen it: 
irs inon^t 




s I'lrii i 


4 ] 






'Hfa, 


n ii 






These paper packets of silver coins circulated 
In “Japan 300 years ago without being opened. 
There was no need to verify them, because they carried 
the seal of the Konoike Exchange-now Sanwa Bank. 

People tnisted KONOIKE then, and 

people trust SANWA now. 


Society 


•WPOl rwliobls 


Ionian IMaA :31-45, GnshMStfort, Uhdih C^l. 

:20, ^ 
Now . Manhitifti'PIti^' Nwr Vii^.^ 


J^A ss gt S ’Over'Otic ThonsafKi Mtllion Pounds' 

^Shares and Deposits In the Society are Trustee Investments 

rtaad Offiew! HMltyt, wtnilIbn'OfifeaS: 51 Otrandi .W-C.2. 

•^9l;|^||pact,Cayii$d^'$4uara^ »Moor(uiCi.<^.— 

lie Kanstnj^on High Stroat. W.8. __ ———^- 





H«a<^e:FudiM.machl?l^^ 
•rtMcliM^SOd Tpkydi;i^^e: MarMOOucl^«|ji^ *''' 


(jlemtni-i Pre.-B Ltd/. Loi^oii. Uf.Ol. WihUbhed by liie Ltonuin: 
Kr on ttiib Issue: UK Id.: Oversea'^ e6d 


Oversea'^ e6d 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


I^DON STOCK 8XCHANSC INDICES 


jDiVidcndJ ORDINARY 
UrWid STOCRt 


34/4 IS/I I3'|b f|loiie«offrtMr 21/f 

40/412 %rks A S^mtwr....S/« 34/4 . 

33/1 D/IOla 13 o UnitedOraptry .....3/^ 26/3 

33/. I 5/713 Sialo Weelworth.....5/. K/7(] 

80/4 37/1012 3'30 BriiiihPetfele4»nt....£l SI/3* ., 

10/4 SO/4 5»ca turmiKOM....41 4f/3 

n £n\ 14144 ftoyelDirtdi.20 0. £l3’a. 

I 34/3 9-80 Shell TifMpore..5/- S2/1<H) 

.s/. J ... »/- 

S$/4 37/9 , 8 0 AEl.£1 .44/- 

7}/. S9/9 4 a 8ICC....«.£1 4»/7i|* 

12/014 7/1017 5'ah Crompton Perhlmdli.S/. l3/9>4 

S /4 70/4 2lijo Oeeee.10/-f 70/4 

/4 2S/4 7i,b iMI.10/- 24/8 

I3/4>4 9 /IOI 2 S'lh itliett«Auioiaeiioni.. .5/- 14/t. 

SI/4 37/4 4 0 fniiithElecthc......4J . l9/8t]L 

S4/. 41/. 7 I 20 GonerelElectric.£1 39/l<N| 

40/4 41/9 Si|0 aAFerton;. Zt S3/9 

25/- 79/4 12 b PhilipeLMhp Works.. lOfl. 128/4 

34/412 23/- Sijb Pleiiey.10/- l4/4ia 

13/412 4/IOia 20 c Pye (CambridKO)... .5/- 14/- 

22 / 9 J 4 I 8 /OJ 4 l2<io Radio Renuii.5/- TO/J’tfl 

41/4 45/- 9 A. Reyreile.£1 30/- 

72/. 38/4 15 b Thorn Electricel.5/- 45/4 

CMfililEfltllifi 

23/- 14/. 434 b 1 Afti» Shipbtfildert.£1 

38/3 27/9 4*2 0 Babcock A Wilcox... .£1 34/3 

38/3 20/712 ^ * )ohn Brown.£1 37/IO<2 

8/3 4/. 4 a Cammcll Uird.5/- B/3>4 

I 2 / 8 I 4 6/4 5 a Intarnatl Combuit... .S/-f 27/3 

7/3 4/7*2 Nil 0 john Thon^ton.5/- 8/3*4 


Prica. Price. Oct t9, 
Oct. 12. Qci. 19. 1944 

1944 1944 ^ 


>S/IQ«2 8-4 

r ‘ SI 

I4/4I1 





ERciplieRii|lon. f|aip||hR« D Equivalent 10 8-0 tteHiof. <o) InMrim dWIAwA, (bl Rnp) dMdend. 
m (I) To AUtk M Interim linen i^uced or paiMd. (p) Result^ ipllt of Federation of 
llCTblk^ Snq^SllMlnduRriallndeHMpplMbycheH^^ *«YMIn 
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TrScw. IH« 
Hlffi I tow 


jOitfidond ORDINARY 
1 ( 0 ) (^)(e) STOCKS 


Prlc«. Priet, Frte«, Oec. 1^, 


«v» 

15/» 

^3/- 

•2/4 

43/6 

32/- 

32/4 

45/9 

10/9 

25/9 

5/IO>, 

44/9 

»7/l»i 

32/9 

38/3*4 

14/3 

25/- 

2«/10<3 

21 /- 

17/9 

42/- 

17/- 

23/- 

37/9 

18/4 

45/IO'a 

IO/4'a 

33/4 

49/3 

40/3 


34/- f 22/9 
24/. { 14/3 

28/- ' 17/- 

21/10',! 17/11, 
25/3 l8/4»j 

33^>2 25/. 

34/4 23/7*1 

33/3 I 24/1'i 

21/4', 22/9 

31/9 15/- 

23/. I 17/4 
39/1*1 ; 27/- 
10/2*4 ; 4/4 


79/4 

31/4 

75/3 

# 

ai/3 

14/4 

34/4 

9/10*1 

54/- 

3V3 

nr‘ 

r* 

41/9 

42/- 

22/5*4 

27/9 

45/- 

24/4 

4^3 

17/- 

41/9 

44/10*1 

S2/3 


15/9 

10/7*2 

33/9 

27/- 

44/- 

58/- 

44/- 


1^10*1 

isifr 

13/9 

20/- 

34/9 

49/4 

29/9 


43130 

20 tf 

t40 c 
12*10 
inj« 

so d 

11 4 

95 6 
3|l4« 
I2»2a 
7*10 

I2lib 
17*1 e 

4 e 
2*10 
7 I 20 
7 b 
2*10 
9 0 

41,0 

2*1 0 
Olib 

20 b 
30 b 
412 b 

7 0 

52 , b 

8 b 

5 0 
213 b 

15 


2/9 

49/3 

19/9 

:.a% 

n;r 


28/4 
I 24/. 
i 91/3 
47/4 

I H/-* 

I 34/3 

I 49/9* 


14/8*4 

^?^Mi 

53/4 


. 11/4', 
I 31/9 
4/Hi 

’ 45/4 


25 a ! Brit. Amer. Tobac.:. 10/- ! 48/- L 71/4 
4 0 Gtllahar.»•/- \ 

.‘ 

^itannic... .5/- 

Commarcfal Union . .5/- 
equity A Law Ufa... .5/- 
Ganoral Accidonr... .5/- 

Guardlan.S/- 

La^ A Ganaral.1/- 

Norchayn A EmpI.£1 

I aa o I Raart.I/- 

I ail.-I p^juBrtal‘A’.I/- 

... 

Royal Exchania ...£1 
Nwom A RiiiaiAiT 

•rttlfh Motor.$/- 

lag uar Gan non-an *A' S/- 
Rooiaa Motors ‘A*.. .4/- 

Layland Motors.£i 

Brli^ Aare. Assn. . 10/- 

Hawkar Siddalay.£1 

Rolls>R^ca.£1 

Dowty Group.10/- 

Ovnlop Rubber .... 10/- ^ 

Jpsaph Lucis.£1 

Triplex Holdings ...10/- [ 29/10',; 21/3 
PAPER 8 NEWSPAPERS ! _ 1 

Financial News.5/- i 44/9 29/- 

Flnancial Timas.5/- I 44/9 43/6 

Internal Publishing. .5/- ■ 15/9 17/11*4 

News, of the World. .5/- 1 27/3 , 23/9 

W.H. Smith A Son A'.£1 ; 35/324 38/- 

Thomson Org'n.5/- , 20/3* ■ 20/3 

Bowater Paper .£1 , 45/9 51/1*, 

British Printing.S/- 1 19/3 ||/3 

, BunilPulp.5/- 27/9 34/- 

8 b Reed Paper .£1 ( 51/4 SO/3 

7 b W^^gini Teape.£1 1 44/9 , 41/3 

Nil e Colviiles.£1 i 28/4 29/6 

4 o Dorman Long.£1 1 25/3 20/4 

Nil 0 Lancashire Steel.£1 | 19/3 1 21/9 

3 0 South Durham.£1 i 18/- ; 19/- 

10 0 SteelCo. ofWalea....£l ! I?/- - 

5 0 Stewarts A Lloyds.£l j |2/3 

5 0 ! John Sumnters.£1 30/3 

5 0 United Steel .£1 

MISCELLANEOUS 

24 0 Assoc British Picture. 5/- 
413 b Assoc Television ‘A'.S/- 

4 a Wm Baird.£1 

3 b Beecham Group.S/- 

142,0 BooI<«!i's.10/- 

7-92 b , British Match.£1 

8 b I Bnti':h Oxygen. 5/- 

11 0 I BritiM) Ropes.5/- 

171,0 Butlin‘s.1/- 

10 b £>eLaRua.10/- 

3 b Draget.5/- 

4 e I Gettetner 'A*.5/- , -- 

4 b I Glaxo.10/-I 31/3* | 37/3 

3 0 ' Harrison a Cr.Defd...£l ’ 42/3* , 53/- 
12*, 0 Hoover‘A* .5/- , 45/3 33 / 4*3 


71/4 

17/11, 

44/4*3 




High ! Low 


Last , 

Dividend! ORDINARY 
|(ci)(^>(c> STOCKS 


Prica, 
Apr 6 , 
1965 


1 


Price, 
Occ. 12. 
1964 


j I Yield, 

I Price, ! Oct. 19. 
Oct. 19, 1964 

I 1964 




Cover 


. 71/3 


10/9 

, 31/3 , 

I 4/- I 

. _ I 45/4 

IS/IOigi 32/- I 31/1*2 

29/IOia 37/l>i 34/3 I 

35/10*1 l44/l3-, 47/- 

17/10*31 14/1*1 ! 14/3 • 

29/4*1 j 28/3 I 2WI0*,*. 

32/9V I 27/4 , 27/4*1 

- .... 

29/4 

. ^2/- • 
' 17 / 4*3 
23/4 
38/- 
19/9 
50/7*, 
11 / 4*3 
33/9 
49/3 • 

- 40/4 

' 28/10*3 
19/10*1 
21/4 I 

iir' 


I 


i 28/10*,! 28/7*3 
! 27/7', ( 27/7*2 
29/3 , 28/3 27/7*3 


23/10*3 21/4 
14/2*4 18/9 

29/1*1 14/9 

I 9 /I 0 I 3 ,17/9 
19/- i 17/9 
41/1*3 : 27/9 
9 / 1*3 . 6 / 8*4 
II/- . 11/9 
10/9 ; 7/2*4 

27/6 26/- 

14/10*3 14/4*3 
25/3 21/6^ 


, 21/4 
] 18/10*,' 
' 25/3* ! 

27/6 ! 

i 17/7*3 I 
I 27/6 I 
i 4/8*4 

i 25/6 
I 14/1*1 I 
i 20 / 6 * ! 
i 34/4*,*: 

: 53/- ! 

32/7*3 


5 4 

'!:?> 

5-0 

5-2 

44 

40 

4-8 

4- 0 

5- 2 

4- 8 
4 I 
SI 

5- 2 

9*3 

2-8 

2-7 

5-0 

4- 8 

4 4 
(4-7) 

5- 5 
5-7 
4>l 
5-9 

4-2 

4-5 

60 

48 

4- 7 
71 

5- 9 

5 5 

3 7 
4-9 

6 9 

(n) 

in) 

n 

9-1 

8-7 

(n) 

(n) 

4 9 

4 0 

7 9 
4-2 
9 6 
8'2 

8 2 
6 8 
7-7 

5 9 
4 6 
4-4 
4-4 
60 

in) 


1-8 

1-5 

1-4 


1-6 

I 3.9 
! 2-b 
^ 1-8 
. 1-2 

1-3 

1-2 

13 

1-9 

1-5 

1-7 
: 2 1 
13 
11 
IS 
l-l 
1*2 
0*8 
26 
1-2 
11 

0-4 

0-7 

. 1*0 
10 
1-3 
11 
1-0 

; 1*8 
• 1-7 

111 
' 1-2 
1-3 

II 
15 
0 9 

1 - 3 
19 

2 - 0 
I-8 
21 
IS 


'■15/- 


114/9 
' 37/6 
23/3 
40/3 
14/3 
23/1*3 
36/6 
15/3*4 
23/10*3 
14/10*2 
24/3 
40/- 
34/1* 


97/- 

26/4 

15 /- 

32/4 

9/6 

15/- 

24/3 

11/6 

14/10*3 

11/3 

18/7*3 

30/7*1 


14^1*3 I 27/4*3 
1/^ 6/1*3 


282/4 
' 19/7*1 
il00/7»a 
94/3 

, . ! 90 /- 

140/7*3 1108/1*2 
163/1*1 130/- 


lOi] h Hudson's Bay. £1 | 92/3 99/4 

4*40 ICT.. . . .£ll 44/3 30/9 

M e Maeca A*.S/-; 17/- 15/9 

5 0 National Canning...., £1 . 29/1*3 35/4 

IS 0 Pillar Hldg.2/-:M/I01 i 11 / 4*4 

II 0 Powell Duffryn.10/-; 19/4*2 15/4 

9 0 Rank Orfanisetion...5/-; 24/4 24/3 

4 b Schweppaa.5/- ; 12/- 13/314 

10 b Sears *A*.5/- 1 l 9 / 4 > 4 * 14/7*3 

3*10 Sceatlay.5/- 20 / 1*1 l>/7ii 

20 b , Thomas Tilling.4/- 23/4'" 19/7*3 

3*4 0 , Turner A Newell.£1 42/- 31/- 

10 b Unilever.5/- 31/9* ' 28/1*3 

8-4$ b i Unilever NY.12 fl. 8^4 . 5*4 

Nil 0 I United Glam.5/- II/M 3 • 4/9 

MINES 

SO 0 Angio>Amarican.... 10/- .271/3'" >348/9 

I4>jb • Charter Coni.5/- 19/7*, 23/6 

14*40 i Consolid. Gold Fields £1 , 95/9'^ >105/- 

15 0 General Mining.£l 134/10*2. 98/9 

I2B b Union Corporation. .2/6 |l08/9 I 91/10* 


,96/3 

H2/6 

115/- 

18/- 

,85/- 

261/3 

IWl3'i 

26/9 

41/- 

22/6 

24/3 

21/3 

17/2*4 

36/6 

53/9 

29/- 

46/- 
18 / 10 * 2 ! 
21 / 10*3 
47/3 
20 / 10 * 7 ' 
13/7*2 
49/- : 

14/0*4 
14/0*4 , 

28/6 
58/3 . 

19/6 , 

18/10*11 
37/3 
34/7*2 
64/3 
19/9 
34/1*2 

57/6 
16/6 ; 
3/10*2 
4/3*4 


72/6 

173/1*2 

43^ 

12/- 

52/- 

.173/9 

$15$ 

. 18/6 
79/7*3 
15/9 

. 10/3 
16/7*2 
11/3 
21/6 
43/- 
20/9 

34/- 

13/9 

16/9 

56/9 

15/1*2 

6/7*3 
32/7*1 
8/9 I 
10/8*4 ^ 

21/7*2 j 
47/9 
14/10*2 
•4/7*, ' 
26/- i 
26/9 I 
50/3 I 
16/9 ! 

M/t', I 

i 

I'/S 


Free State Geduld.. .5/- 'l28/9« 

■ W. Drlefontein.10/- 113/9 

' Western Deep.£1 . 78/1*, 

Western Holdings .. 5/- {213/9* 

' Roan Selection Tst ... .£1 40/- 

' Tanganyika Cons.. 10/- 12/3 

• Z. Anglo-Amer.10/- , 57/9“ 


140 b 
45 b 
7*1 a 
200 b 
22 ’ 4 b 
14*4 0 

60 b _ _ 

140 b ' DeBecnDefd.Reg...5/- :I 5 I/I* 2 '^'*212/6^ 
$3'05e j Internat. Nickel .. n.p.v. . 5167*3 .$159 

42*ib i London Tin.4/- 

5 o'RTZ. .10/- 


lor/- 

Vl/fVi ; 

15/1*1 
25/4 ! 

13/- I 
14/10*3 
N/3 : 

, 19/9 ’ 

!if« i 

; 

|343/9 , 

23/- ' 

!| 02/6 . 

'96/3 • 

90/7*1 


i\ 10/7*2' 'ilOA 
140/- 1135/7*2 ' 4-4 

; 84/3 85/- {3-5> 


il86/3 >176/3 

57/4 : 53/6* 

12 / 10 * 3 . 12 /- 


58/6 


iO 

Nil b 
8 b 
2*2 b 
10 c 
7 o 
7 b 

7 b 
413 b 
6 *,b 
6 o 
2*3 b 

8 b 

8*4 b 
7*20 
IS (. 

12 

25 0 
6^40 
8 b 
16*26 
171, b 
4 a 
4)46 

4*4 0 

t 22 *,b 
Nil 0 
105,20 
22 b 


16/10*7 19/6 
28/7*211 35/3 
18/6 


IB/3 


I Tronoh.5/- 

SNIPPING 

Angle Nornosi.£1 ; 34/3 

Brit. A Cem'wealih,. 10/- ' 19/- 

Cunard.£1 . 15/3*4 

Furness Withy.£l i 30/- 

Ocoan Steam.£1 , 

P a O Oefd.£1 I 27/4*2 

TEXTILES I 

Ashton Bret.£1 < 39/4 

Carrington B Dewhst 5/- ! IV3 

Courcaulds.5/- 19/- 

West Riding Worsted.Cl 54/6 

Woolcombers.£1 ' 19/10*2 

Calico Printers.5/- I 10 / 9*4 

Coats. Paions a B.£1 ' 40/9 

English Sewing Cotton 5.'- , 10 / 5*4 

Viyallalm.5/- 

TRUSTS a PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust .5/- 24/3 

BET ‘A’ Defd.5/- : 49/101, 

Cable a Wireless-5/- 18/6 

Philip Hill.5/- ' 15/6 

Industrial A General S/- ' 29/9 
City Centro Props.. , .5/- • 27/71, 

City Lend. Real Pi'op..£l . 53/6 ^ 

Land Securities.10/- ' 15/IOiii 18/- 

Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- 24/9 ; 28/9* 

TEA A RUBBER i 

Cons. Tea A Lends.... £| 43/- 

tekai (Assam). £1 20/9 

Highlands A Lowlands!/- ‘ 3 / 0*4 ! 

London Asiatic.2/- j 3 / 7*3 I 


1 52/-' 

212/6 
ISI42*a 
19/3 
35/6 
. 18/- 


12/6 i li/3 
17/1*3 I 16/9 
11/10*2‘ 11/3 
23/4*2 j 21/6 
45/- 43/-" . 

! 22/4*2 I 21/4*3 

I 34/- ' 34/3 ‘ 

! 13/10*2 1 IS/iOi, 
i 17/3 I 17/3 


15 

1*5 
1-5 
I'4 
1-2 
1-5 
I'S 
IS 
13 
2*4 
2 4 
08 

1-7 

1- 9 

2- 4 
20 
2 9 
I -2 
I 5 


8-9 12 

13-2 b ; 1-2 
12-7 I 14 
19-2 h : M 
4-7 111 

3-3 
I0>9 
4 9 


3>9 
S -6 
7-4 
7-3 
5-4 
7-2 
41 
5-4 
7 4 
71 
40 
7 0 
4 5 
4-3 
(n> 

3 8 

7 4 

4 4 
109 


13 

24 

( I 2 


60/4 

15/4*2 

22/3 

j «/- 
15/3 
15/3 
, 28/7*2 
I 27/3 
54/10*2 


48/9 

9/3 

3/3 

3/5*4 


41/- 
15/3 
I 4/9 
I 33/6 

H/eij 

15/1*2 

15/6- 

28/4*3 

26/9 

50/3 

17/9 j 

27 / 10 * 3 ! 

47/6 

9/3 

3/M?* 

3/7*1 


71 

8 9 

9 3 

6 5 
9 4 

7 6 
7-2 
7-2 
5 9 
%-2 
II 8 
at 
7 8 
6-5 

4 8 
73 
4-.5 

5 5 
5 I 
S 6 

(5 6 ) 
4-4 
6-5 

168 

(fl) 

13- 3 

14- 9 


I o’9 

! 

' 1-6 
0 7 

1-4 

1-2 

1*5 

1-5 

0-8 

10 

1-2 

10 

11 

11 

IS 

f-S 

Ml 

M3 

M3 

MO 

M2 

Ml 

21 

MS 

M6 

Ml 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


nosrTTi^) 

11 ! 19 

* ! * 


I Oct. dec. 
12 19 

» I * 


Athc. Topeka ... 

Can. PaciRc. 

Pennsylvania.... 
Union Pacific ... 
Amer. Electric. . 
Am.Tel. ATM... 
Cons. EdiMA... 
Int. Tel. A Tel... 
Western Union . 
Alcan Aluminium 

Alcoa. 

Amer. Can. 


27*4 
I 50*3 



28*4 

5l*i 

45*1 

34*1 

3B>; 

55*t 

S!J 

J?* 

T3»4 

47*4 

T 

IS* 

ft* 

247 ; 

42 


' Gen. Electric .. 

I General Foods 
I General Motors 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Helng. 

Int. Bus. Mach., 
lot. Harvester., 
Inter. Nickel... 
Inier. Paper ... 

Rennecoci. 

Litton Inds._ 

Mobil OH. 


Procter Gamble 
Redio Corpn... 
Seers Roebuck. 

Shell Oil. 

Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. OH N.I.. 

, Union-CarbiMv 

U.S. Steal. 

< Watt. Electric.. 


; Xerox.. 


89). 93 

64 70^0 

74 ‘ 71)8 

45 ! 47*4 

57)4 ; 58*1 

24*4 
34 

SJ? 

tS^ 

«!• 


Money Market indicators 

For the second week running London discount hou8« were forced to raise their bid for Treasury 
bills to secure an adequate allocation. The authorities reacted by forcing a number of houses to 
borrow at Bank rate for a week, though in some cases the Bank also lent overnight at below Bank 
rate. Rates on three-months Euro-dollar and United Kingdom local authoritieb* deposits remained 
unchanged, but the forward discount on sterling narrowed. 


> 28>s 

1313 

347 , 

77H 

25*3 

33*4 
I 42*1 

457 . 

41 »4 
48*4 

S3*i 

37*i 

427, 

20*1 

149 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


' Amount (£ million) 
Appliad 


9|.Oxy 


« 2 li 

SOig 

44i| 

2572 

44*4 

147*1 


Bteildard And PooPa Indlcat (1941-43-10) 


1944 





415 

InduNriala 

YNN 

% 

Govt 

Bonds 

^ 82-B4s.-‘-J^ 

tt«24 

H 

' ^ 

i9>9i 

m>m 

N.A. 

" Bl -.20 


Yiuld 

% 


487 

4-81 

N.A. 

‘4*77 


mi—HifI 
W, 77-89 



I KEY MONEY 
I London 

Bunk rato (from 4%. 
14/7/44) . 

Dopotig rntM 

7 doy** noti€§ s 
Cluarhif hunki.... 


AND 


Local auiboriiitt... 
3 momfii' ffxed: 


Cull __ 

GI000I01 bank!* 


Oay-to-dBy fpraad.. 
Market dbeoun 
(3 moadts'): 
Traasury Ulla . 

Bank WH>. 

Fine trad# billi 


7*9 


S*t 

5*i-4». 


ARBITRAGE RATES 
October 19 

Buro^torling dopoaits 

(in Pori*): % 

2 dtyi'notice... 7* it 
2 months’. 7*tt 

NIW YORK 
Traaaury billa; 

Occobur 12. 5-47 

October 19. 5-42 

Market paper: 

Bank hill. S-75 

Coru. of dapoiii 4-08 
Storlinf : 

Spot rata. S2-792I 

Forward dim. .. 

U monthi*)... 7,1 eanii 


. 1 !) tills-) 
.... B-B*] 

7 da^’ noclca^!^.. 4*i 
2mentli8*. 7 


(J montfif'): 
Annual incarait 


h% 


Invastmant $.. 190,1^ 
Swufity£.... I'lsc.di 




Cwwjid Arbttmflf Minvim 

Show/ni'IM 4f/frtnti0fi In rotm on the ponfcufdr C/| oaaet* 
ediuaied fbr the cm* of forward exchongo cever* 

• In Aiveiir of: 

Last week : tkl» week ; 

* LBhdoir 4,-4 


(0«.7). 


le oPor for this week was for £150 million 9l>day bills. 
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BUILDING BIG 


for petroleum 
refiners today 
... to meet the 
BIGGER demands 
of tomorrow 




1965 , 
26.9 MILLli 
BARRELS 
PER DAY 


1975 

47.5 MILLION 
BARRELS 
PER DAY 


Statistics by courtesy cf Oil Cr Gas Journal 


In the next ten years, astronomical quantities of petroleum will 
be required to meet the free world's spiralling needs for motor 
and aviation fuels, fuel oils, LPG, and other petroleum products. 

By 1975, estimated demand for refined petroleum is expected 
to reach 47.5 million barrels a day—a staggering increase over 
1965 of more than 76 per cent I 

Refiners the world over are already preparing to meet to¬ 
morrow's unprecedented demands. The Kellogg grganization is 
privileged to be working with a number of leading oil companies 
in the expansion of existing facilities and the creation of new ones. 

In Europe, where consumption of refined petroleum Is expected 
to rise 106 per cent by 1975, Kellogg is engineering its third 
major refinery for West Germany—a 4.4 million tons per year pro¬ 
ject for BP Benzin und Petroleum AG near Ingolstadt, Bavaria. 
And in Spain, a 45,350 barrels-per-day (BPO) refinery engineer¬ 
ed by Kellogg is now on stream at Puertollano and has recently 
been dedicated by Empress Nscional Calvo Sotelo. Designed as 
an integral part of a vast petrochemical complex, the refiner/ is to 
provide feedstocks for the production of ethylene, propylene, 
butenes and butadiene as well as supply large quantities of 

*Licensed by Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 


petrol, aviation fuels and gas oils, and more than half of the 
total lubricating oils required in Spain. 

Elsewhere around the world, Kellogg is working on a C7.5 
million integrated refinery-petrochemical complex in South 
America ... recently completed a 25,000 BPD refinery Comdex 
at Brisbane, Australia ... and is currently handling engineering 
and construction of a 70,000 BPD crude unit expansion/ a' 
AO,000 BPD Ultraformer*, and a 50,000 BPD Sulfolane extrac¬ 
tion unit for a leading U.S. refinery. 

Kellogg: A record In Refining 

Kellogg's record of accomplishment in refinery design and 
construction includes 30 complete refineries ... 11 major 
refinery modernizations ... over 600 refinery units of all types 
involving 30 different processes, and totalling more than 7.5 
million BPD of capacity. For some idea of the in-depth approach 
to refinery realization which has made 
Kellogg a leader in the field write for 
your copy of the new 16-page bro¬ 
chure, "Focus on A Growth Market". 



KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION. 62 CHILTERN STREET. LONDON, W.l. subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated. THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY. 
NEW YORK. THEfiANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY. LIMITED. TORONTO. SOCIETE KELLOGG. PARIS. DEUTSCHE KELLOGG INDUSTRIE6AU G.m.b.H.. 
OUSSELDORF . COMPANIA KELLOGG ESPANOLA. MADRID , KELLOGG OVERSEAS CORPORATION. SYDNEY . KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN 
CORPORATION, BUENOS AIRES . KELLOGG OVERSEAS SERVICES CORPORATION. BOGOTA. 
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In London and the 
Homo Conntloe 
alono» Bapreeo 
Dalrlm produce 
and deepatch 
nearly Hpo 
mtUUm bottle* of milk every day* 
la each main diitrlbutlon depot, 
work*hmngry Lansing Bagnall trucks 
land or unload at the fantastic rate of 
t,d|oplnt bottles in 13 minutes. And 
at retidl distribution centres, the 
avemganperator with a Lansing 
Bagnall pedestrian truck unloads the 
same quantity of Bill bottles - and 
reloads with emptlee - in one 
go-minute cycle* 

In meeting the rk|id demaade of this 
high-speed operaHon, en gia aers of 




both companies co-operated to solve 
the problem of delays caused by 
mid-shift battery changing. Specially 
adapted versions of standMd trucks 
were produced to give almost doubU 
the normal battery life without 
increasing overall truck-siae or 
affecting manoeuvrability. Result? 
Rider-operated fork trucks which 
stayed fight on the job through a lof 
to 11 hour shift - which slashed work 
cycle dmes, reduced breakages, strain 
and heavy-load accidents and 
dramatically increased productivity. 
Eapress DiMes called in Lansing 
Bagnall because the most sensible 
thing to do with any problem is to pass 
it to the people best qualifted to solve 
it. In fact, the chances are that they 


have alraady solved YOUR 
particular problem^ for some other 
go-ahead company. It’s certainly 
worth finding out. (k^ntact your 
nearest Lansing Bagnall Depot: 
Warrington jojob^ AycUffe sjob, 
East ff^lbrlcie asifs$ Birmingham 
SMrley 4SdM, Cardiff sSgsp, 
oi*894^6ssilSt Bristol 79J4i, 
or Ba^fipsloAeyij/. 

YOU CM SDOe A UMSiM MOMU 
BYTHECOWMYiTREEPS 


Ignsing Bagnall IK 

SrACCMAKSNS TO WORLO IMOUSTRT 


LANSINOBAaMAI.kLIMITKD • ■ASIN«STOKK • HAMPSHIRK 


TBLi SASINOSTOKK >191 
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That Local Government 
Squeeze 

It is fashionable to say, with the 
Governor of the Bank of England, 
that local authority spending 
should be cut. But what bits of 
that spending } And how might 
local authorities do it, with what 
effects ? page 448. 


The Pacific Consensus 

President Johnson is starting to 
rally the alliance that will contain 
the communists in Asia, page 445. 


Pretoria on Guard 

Are the Americans ready to take 
a tougher line towards South 
Africa ? Mr Vorstcr is worried, 
page 449. 




The Great Congress 

The Eighty-ninth Congress dealt 
with a log-jam of overdue re¬ 
forms but progress toward the 
Great Society has been halting, 
page 465. 


Erhard's Crisis 

The upset in Bonn: what it 
means, how it matters, page 451. 


Whuf's the Policy Now? 

This week’s economic debates in 
Parliament were depressing. The 
Government is doing nothing to 
avert the misfortune that the | 
recession is falling on investment 
instead of consumption ; it has a 
stern new policy towards unem¬ 
ployment, but is denying it; and 
Mr Stewart’s prices and incomes 
policy is in confusion, page 446. 


That Noise 

'Phe growing resentment against 
aircraft noise is something manu¬ 
facturers—especially of super¬ 
sonic airliners—will have to res¬ 
pect, page 490. 
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Had Enough? 

France seems to be rimning out 
of dollars to convert into gold— 
a respite for Washington, and 
for French business, page 487. 


The Oppenheimer Empire 

A look at the wealth and influence 
of the complex of companies that 
produces, among other things, a 
quarter of the world’s gold-^and 
at the man who heads it, page 483. 
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jbmrman Lessons 


. nMAs one who has known weai^ Ger- 
I cony ^ t c 

Wdtutioiud scene there (October 15th}. I 
endorse Wittiiidlf eve^hii4( itjk>rm jn jthe 


Tlic^ ere three poims ]L wool^ 

I was siM:]^ised imt iso mendoh was 
made Of the rote 9! ^^eraiids of turnover tax 
in admulatinf These refmds are 

made it tatit as pdr. cent and 5.0 

jpir ci^of the highly pro- 

cesiei^iteinh highest rate. Mm* 

over, an ei^mrt meraant can claim an addi* 
tkml 3^ ' dtnt on top of this, making 

jdte nwtimuni rehind S.68 per cent This is 
jin extremely important factor in making 
catpordng profitam and it is of course 
operating in a climate of thought far removed 
from that exemplified by the attitude firms 
have towards purchase tax in this country. 
Jn the German case there is a drawback of 
tax the firm would normally pay, thus making 
St relatively more attractive to export dsan to 
aell at home (or ooimpensating for some of the 
^edditional diifiaddes of exporting); in the 
Biidsh case there .is exempdon from the col¬ 
lection on behalf of Customs and Excise of 
tax passed oA Co someone else. Moreover, in 
Britain most capital goods do not faU within 
;the purchase tax net, so even the effect that 
^purdiaae tax is supposed to have of ipakingit 
more difficult to sell on the home inarket and 
hkence encouraging Prms to export. cannot 
.^opse^u^Uy oyer this whole HungO of 
_ Sit iStdJiOt rdSftiveiy^ nk>re a||fx^ 

^ export than to sell oft the home .dlwmet 
Once a Bridsh government, of wtaj^ver 
polidOal inclinadon, grasps this podil' and 
doe» something about it, the result! #ijU Our- 
'p|iaa.:3iyeryon.a' 

Second, while agreeing with the propdAil to 
subsidise approved training schemes at ldi|3ier 
rates than those under the Industrial Tiainiiig 
Act, should one not qualify this by iissisting 
that approval is given, only to a scheme with 
realistic time limits ? Otherwise a subsidy 
would be an enoour^emeni to five year 
•l^rendccships. 

Third, I am puzzled that Mr Macrae has 
picked on the constnicdoft industry as an 
example of efficiency in a German industry 
contrasting with inefficiency in a Bridsh one. 
.Comparisons are difficult in this industry 
because 6f the diversity product (even 
;witliin house consmiedon), but 1 th^k it 
be difficult to suppm his view on the 
;bas»,of^.eii^tmKl iiisiimers eaml^ lam 
At pr^'seni ebUecting data to draw comparisons 

-^Ydurtti . V . PZTBR HeSKETH 

; . U; ':id,,|danchester Institute 

. — • • 



le firms in id 
ft u an afimn^ 


fiyoof 


ferVATbmfer_ __ 

This may be mie of dmernsvam^^ 
but Ae argument 1 advanced,hbdm^yaam^a^^^ 
(wiA conspictioua lack oCJmpi^ tms not; 
for a convendonffi VAT. whole emened 
of the point which 1 wag^malAw was pra« 
dsely Aat we should tax: edtai|nttes am pdi 
Aetr wiAe-^dded (which %e waMt to lAnd^ 
mise) but on Aeir factor cosu (which we want 
to Adnindse); Under such a system Ae hi|A* 
cffidency firm would inevitably My a lower 
rdadve cate of tax on its net proms than the 
low-cfficidicy Am. Where is Ae hole in 
that ?—Yours fai Af ully, Edwaxd Nevin 

Department of Economics, 

' College of Wes 

r|niw.bflie is: AIs would tend to favour firms 
a tidbef profits to sales, as against 
Adse idA a low ratio. In conditions of im- 
parlecc compeddon these are not necessarily 
ttase efficient firms.] 


Sir—May I raise certain ctiticiams of your 
article <m a value-added tax? 

1. Nowhere do you make Ae fundamental 
Asdnedon between a tax on consumption 
and a tax on costs. A retail sales tax is a 
tax on consumption. VAT is a tax on busi¬ 
ness costs. The economic effects are sharply 
different. With VAT Ae bite is on every 
company at each stage of production to keep 
its costs to a minimum. WiA RST the 
effect is much more diffuse, and in the case 
of capital goods, nearly non-existent. The 
effect on price trends wilt be corresponding. 

2. Through its direa effect on costs, and 
Aerefore productivity, VAT would have a 
more beneficial effect on exports than RST 
particularly as so much of our exports con¬ 
sist of capital goods. 

3. VAT will be more effective in promot- 
iftg glQWti!^ inAiecdy through its beneficial 
effect on the balance of payments and 
direedy by promotjpg productivity. 

Because V 4 T.||(: i tax on costs Ae advan¬ 
tages of a suiAlnd^a to the. efficient com¬ 
pany relative ^efficient, are precisely 
double Apse df .a ^ple reduction in cor¬ 
poration tax, ^vjAaAose it discriminates in 
favour of effidi^ht .co^anies it need involve 
no price rise if 'sensibly mtroduced. 

The correct courte is for the Government 
to substitute VAT immeAately for Ae selec¬ 
tive employment tax and more gradually 
(say over three years) for corporation tax, 
making appropriate adjustments to certain 
nationalised industries, such as fuel, to 
eliminate the need for price increases.— 
Yomis faithfully, A. £. J. Mmcfti 

Birmingham, 15 


Public Schools 

Sm^Yott ask (Octpber 15A): “ What, if any¬ 
thing, should,. be done about Ae publio 
schooli?'* Wlqr stionld^ anything be done 
about the public sdboois**? If Ae fee-paying 
idb^ Ilifm eii%A iwoduct which commendx 
Itsdf to Ae market, in. Aese critical days, by 
all iiieaoa kt theoxfo on turning out that 
product Once Aty cease-to do so^ they 
will soon fade away as 'several of Aem nearly 
did in Ae thirtkii; It should bfi cisy enoi^il^ 
as pari of the'eota A^Govemment expendi¬ 
ture nbwbdfig ojede; hidden 

s^sidies^ as asb nonf pm by the state 
hoUdiy force 

children of public ser^ts miJaned 
wi Aout a recemunendsMoa foom ' 

and pr 





.^.hardvfioiea:. 
bit waeAd bh a 
Ydjks ftit 


Mahi^si^ Mdrikihg 

Sir—I t was perhaps regrettable that your 
comment “Breath of unease’* (October 22) 
on Malaysian banking Aould be m Ae same 
issue as Aat containing a leaAng article on 
the. fadure of Imra Bank in the Lebanon. 
Baxikihg in Malaysia is closely controlled by 
Ae Bank Negara through their teams Of in- 
Hiectors who have auAority to make surprise 
mspecsions of. banks operating within the 
country and do exercise Aat authority strictly. 

Banking in Malaysia has been well founded 
on the model of banking in At United 
Kingdom, even to the extent of adapting 
BritiA banking legislation in local oiAnances. 
While it is true Aat much of the good com¬ 
mercial business remains in Ae hands of 
foreign banks, this is because much of that 
business is wholly or partly m Ae hands of 
foreign businessmen, who may well prefer to 
patronise Aeir own national banks. Recogni¬ 
tion must be given to the efforts of Ae inffi- 
genous banks to extend a network of branches 
to many parts of the country so Aat now even 
in the remote areas a branch of one of these 
banks may be found. This ^licy of mobilis¬ 
ing the savings of the nation has received 
strong and consistent support by the system 
of authorisation of opening branches by 
licence from Ae Bank Negara.—Yours^faith- 
fully, 

London, S/?9 D. J. Darby 


Approaching East 
Europe 

Sir—W estern European integration is pro- 
cecAng wiAout Ae participation of Ae east 
European countries. For a long time to come 
Aey win not be able to join or become asso¬ 
ciated wiA European institutions. In Ae 
meantime should we not try to devise some 
means of enabling them to acquaint them¬ 
selves wiA Ae west European organisations? 

It could be argued Aat private organisa¬ 
tions such as Ae European Movement can 
pave Ae way. However, their action is always 
limited. Should we not therefore try to devise 
a half-way formula, to go further than col¬ 
laboration between private orpnisations, 
while falling short of an association with 
governmenfol institutions such as the Council 
of Europe, BFTA or Ac EEC ? 

It wotfid have to provide for Ae “ institu- 
tionaUsadon" of Ae East-West Aalogue so 
tiiat Ae resulting organisation would be an 
inte-rocm to European organisations, would 
be recognised and would have access to 
govermnents and European institutions. 

At the same lime the “institutional” 
duuraaer cannot go so far as m copstitutc an 
association wiA European organisations. The 
formula therefore should keep a atrong “ pri¬ 
vate and non-ipvtrnmental ” character. 

The foinnuit must have a raison tPetre of 
its own andluati^ its e xis tence independently 
of its pdtfoidifi USofuhMlss. This can be found 
In tne fiklfifif^aeonofitie affairs vriieifi Acre is 
oh 3 !^- fi .clearly felt nw ffir a 

imfwer.ilo the problem be in the 
oigaAsiiMri'w some 
filf-ifilljtiiji' 

-- „„ It and Aarc is .a fund of experience 

for difa# fill. l^arBimcfifoi^ will mcall the 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Oth&r honces see pages 516 to-518 




DIRECTOR (minimum) 

BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING PROSPECTS 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY EXCEPTIONAL 


CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 

This is a Public Company with widespread interests in this country and overseas whose 
profit record is over £| million per annum and is looking for further planned expansion. 
The job is essentially one of management in its fullest sense and will entail responsibility 
for the control of ten production units in the U.K. and Overseas. 

THE RIGHT MAN FOR THE JOB 

could be a trained engineer with a manufacturing background, but a good general knowledge 
of the Construction Industry, and some experience of sales problems is desirable. He will 
have a proven record of success in building up the profitability of a sizeable company 
preferably with interests In U.K. and Overseas. 

ABOVE AVERAGE EXECUTIVES 

who believe they can hold down this job need not write at length. Merely write or phone 
for ETA enrolment form, quoting ref. B/106. 



Executive & 

7 CLEVELAND ROW, 

ST. JAMES’S • LONDON • SWI 
(01) SaO-MZI (24 hn S«rvie«) 

Technical 

33 BRAZENNOSE STREET, 
MANCHESTER 2 
(061) DEA 93S3 

Appointments 

24 SANDYFORD PLACE, 

GLASGOW 3 ' 

(041) CEN 3423 
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Othcc examples 
could be quoted, wbatvwe ahould aim at is an 
ckfsamsatioo which woidd be recognised and 
have aceesi-to goveemnrats and govermiiencal 
institutions vs^bile iMt.'J^ing set up as a result 
of be a forum fdr^the' 

conffOlikilUin of views and for improving 
mutual . understanding. The participants 
should include people connected with govern¬ 
mental organisations, European institutions 
end industry, the banking trade and organised 
labour, and their counterparts in eastern 
Europe. 

The new body must from the start be givet> 
a high status, both in order to attract the fight 
hind of participants and also to enable it to 
exert an influence. In the case of an Bast- 
West body sdme.; system t of designation by 
overnments Ihobld bf ^rovidbd fof. . Per- 
aps the pracdce'of Sedal and Economic 
Council of the EEC could be followed ? 
Moreover this organisation should be very 
broadly representaiive and the participants 
must be free to eifpress their own opinion. 

It should be possible to adjust the formula 
to take account of all the problems involved. 
There will be many difficulties and obstacles 
to overcome but none of them seems insuper¬ 
able. That is why it might be preferable not 
to start with a cut-ano^ried proposal but 
rather to let it grow out of the preparatory 
consultations. 

I welcome comments, criticism and sugges¬ 
tions. Of course, I am writing this letter as 
Member of Parliament for Kettering and not 
as President of the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe.—Yours faithfully, 

Geoffrey de Freitas 
House of Commons, SWj 


Industrial Training 

Sir—I found your article “Training for the 
Thaw” (October 15th) most stimulating, and 
the emphasis you give.to retraining most wel¬ 
come. Unfortunately, the statement that the 
Industrial Training Act docs nothing for the 
retraining of adults is not the whole truth. 
This board, at its Construction Industry 
Training Centre, is already retraining plant 
operators, for example, over 50 years old. 
Besides this, CITE grants are given to 
employers in the construction industry who 
run their own training schemes on lines 
approved by the board: these grants repay 
the major part of the cost. 

CITE grants are, of course, paid from 
money raised from the industry and have not 
•o far applied to training men not yet 
employed in the industry. It would only be 
fair to add that the Minister of Labour has. 


The Marconi Qompany haf embailGe^ 
upon a C^iQOQMo. plus development pro¬ 
gramme, believed to be the most extensive of 
any wholly British company. This develop¬ 
ment rests upon a solid foundation of many 
years of resSaft^h effort in ouf own' labora¬ 
tories and now employs just over 300 scien¬ 
tists and production workers, occupying more 
than 35,000 square feet of the special accom¬ 
modation needed for this activity. . A 
£1)000,000 factory is in course of codstnic- 
rion, which) when completed in the autqmn of 
next y^r, will be the largest and most up-to- 
date unit of its type in Europe. 

As a result of this activity the Marconi 
Company has in production the world’s flrst 
fully micrOielectranic computer, based on lnT 
tegrat^ Cirqpits from a “ family ” prodqCed 
in its own r^earch laboratory. Demancji for 
this advahcjim computer was immediate "and 
its success idepended upon the sophistication 
of the IC elements employed in the design 
and not avaalpble as standard units from any 
souFce^-rinclUding America. These elements 
were Mircokii originated and designated 
Myriad DTL logic. 

We decided to ** second source ’* the pro¬ 
duction with our friends at Ferranti, whose 
production facilities at that time exceeded 
our own. Our own microelectronic facility 
has grown so rapidly that in addition to pro- 
dudi^ many other items we are now in a 
position to be self-supporting in our require¬ 
ments for our Myriad computer range, but in 
fact prefer to continue the policy of 
“ second sourcing ” (because wc believe in it), 
and we now operate on a deliberate basis of 
approximate parity between our own micro¬ 
electronics division and Ferranti in this par¬ 
ticular area. 

It was entirely logical, therefore, that when 
Ferranti in turn produced their family of logic 
circuits known as Micronor II we became 
their licensee in order that this family of 
devices should be available simultaneously 
from two quite independent sources. We are 
primarily equipment manufacturers ourselves 
and know that all other equipment manufac¬ 
turers will understand and welcome this 
policy. Surely you will not now classify as 
casualties” those among us willing both 
to collaborate and to support massive in¬ 
dependent programmes ?—Yours faithfully, 

R. Tei^ord 
Managing Director, 
Chelmsford The Marconi Company Limited 


Productivity Incentives 


the iucreastd ptoflts, which flow from future 
ihermes. in. productivity. It. was, I' belleye, 

n Cement who first conceived the nouon 
itributing among employees shares 
>Vhich would only have value, and attract divi- 
‘ dends, If productivity increased. - - - 

So far there is no sign at all of the pro¬ 
mised Government measures to build an 
efficient expanding economy. Let the Gov¬ 
ernment ,now^ urge the adoption of Rugby 
:9chimeB, andjdapwtions throughout 

British industry* ■ In view olf the rapidly 
approachif^ depression, the Chknoehor might 
be wseo to allow that proflts* accruing to 
employees under Rugby schemes should be 
of tax.-r*Your5 faithfully, 
metnkion Combed Bath Howard Fry 


Austrian Pinance 

Sir—Y ou state (August 13th) that “some 
British businessmen . . * believe that the 
rapadty of the Austrian ten and twenty- 
percenters means that the latter are handling 
only a fraction of the business.” I have 
never heard of ‘‘generous profits of 10 or 
more per cent ” and I am almost certain that 
the financial compensation for the services 
rendered by Austrian transit companies does 
not exceed i per cent. 

Kindly consider that switch companies 
such as ours are involved in servicing Aus¬ 
trian as well as foreign banks, industries and 
traders, and were not set up for capitalising 
or particularly profiting from payment and 
monetary difficulties prevailing betweerr the 
various countries and their different handling 
of foreign exchange. matters. Consequently 
the rates of 10 and more per cent you men¬ 
tioned arc certainly not profits but “general 
costs, including profit ” and resulting from 
the disparity prevailing between hard cur¬ 
rency and bilateral clearing payments, or from 
the extra costs charged in clearing-partner 
countries, when bartering. 

On the other hand I am entirely of your 
opinion that our co-operation with East 
European banks and trading enterprises in 
bringing about flexibility to otherwise res- 
stricted, stringent and trade-hampering 
methods of payment are of greater assistance 
to the trade between East and West than 
unilateral long-term credits which definitely 
could not serve the daily commercial require¬ 
ments, but industrial investment projects 
only.—Yours faithfully, 

Wilhelm Hendricks 
Managing Director, 
Vienna Allgemeinc Warentreuhand A.G. 


for over a year, offered grants for additional 
training places created by an ITB or by an 
employer in agreement with an ITB.— Yours 
fldthfully, H. B. Verity 

Secretary, 

Construction Industry Training Boai^ 
JUmdoPtt SW16 

Micrifelecironics 

Sir—I np^t uke Issue with you on the state¬ 
ment coiMrined In The Beanomist of October 
15 U 1 , whfeh reads as follows: 

In Britain there hav« abeady been some 
casualtim, notably Marconi, now working with 
Ferranl^ where it was previously gomg It 
alone. ■ * 


You must nais^a very unusual undeiritiitdiiig 
of the word ‘^casualty” if your Stltjeincfit is 
tb tk with the true facts..* " 


Sir —Economists have for many years in¬ 
sisted that Britain needed an unemployment 
rate of at least 2] per cent in order to make 
the best use of our manpower, and in order 
to make our industries fully competitive with 
other exporting nations. The trick has always 
been how to produce this modest and healthy 
ftm Mthoui>ruilri«W:iliroiiflli it m a ndflion 
unemployed, and t; heavy fall in Industrial 
output. ^ f 

With the nl^tty anhouneeificnts eif big 
increases in unemploymeitt, there s^ms every 
sign that the economy o| |bitaiu is.ntshihg 
down the Gadarene slope;- Mly Xauglgest that 
the time has come to start offering some 
inducement! fp improved, productivlly ? It 
would be nrPicthm^r St, a 
date, I slmplif advodsted 'the traefititohir 


date, I simply a^odsted 'the traefij^hiC 
Liberal remedy of pmfit sharit^ ., j * * 
has the disadvantage tfilTirwod&t^ingeeaft 
incomes without any proven Increase. In pro^ 
rfiicrivity. What 1 anggest ir the sharing of 


Gantry Cranes 

Sir—Y our article on gantry cranes which 
appears in your issue of October 22nd is 
unduly critical of the British crane industry. 

I studied American container cranes in 
. California five years ago and 1 am. certain 
that thdre-are a^ least five Britijili jerette firms 
which \are eadt^imbble of dyt^gn^, con- 
^edpg, and'^jir‘“‘’ng these with 

eq^Vafent aydApljaMty. 

PerhajiB it.* mg. case that these 

. flims'ligvc nd n l|veif g chancif m show 
; ihiflripMtdUll ? C^d it ,bc thfgj^bour 
authoriUfe plal'.safe and^iMify the 

ines h 

i ffiaflmkciiuecrin this country 
for ever 50 years.—Yours faithfully, 
*Prestburyi Cheshtre F. M. Ramraut 
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grants £Anelo*« 
aliiiabiiiiin MMiiKMieiiisi* 

Eitfi^ tt^oliing^Iiils neyer stop.^/ 
From Al<^ ic^t tt^jri^c^Cie the sMdy 
flow of almnifitum c6i^^ that ke^^a 
motor manufactiiitorB' supplied. 

^ Just one stroke of the astonishing cold 
impact extt^Jision process creates a 
. pmponent of precise accuracy* Multiply 
' this by the million and you get the kind 
of prciduction Enfield achieve. 

Of course, aluminium is light, is strong, 
is smooth surfaced, dependable. But there 
are other key reasons why alcan 
aluminium meets the exact requirements of 
car and commercial vehicle builders 
and their suh-contractors. 

It can always be made to the most 
intricate design specifications with a 
minimum of costly machining assemiily 
and finishing. 

The range of applications is virtually 
limitless. 

For further information about the many 
U8C.S of aluminium in modern life and 
industry, please contact Alcan (UK) 
Limited, Aluminium Canada Hoiise^ 

30 Berkeley Square, London W.i. 
Telephone: MAYfair972i. 

Aluminium is the metal of 
today—at the right price. 


AL.CAIM 


tube from an oependdde oil mter unit 
C Hydfaulict^linderused intW manufrn 
a^fle lifting gear for acmvei^le car. 

D HoseHsoupiiimflirliealdHh^^ 

“ ' ** ***‘" braking systems. 
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This IBM specialist 
looks for oil in the North Sea, 
studies voting trends in Britain, 
builds dams in Malaysia. 

Without leaving London. 

He's John M. Faulks, a Systems Analyst at our London Data Centre. 

His job: to develop special programs to meet special needs. 

He developed a system to produce charts for oil exploration in the 
North Sea - charts accurate within 100 yards. 

He worked on programming to help engineers to determine the best 
height of dams for an irrigation project in Malaysia. 

Also: programming for drug testing, election forecasting, insurance 
applications, automated mechanical drawings and the planning of 
poultry production. 

He's even involved with the production of bingo cards by computers. 

No project's too big for John. No job too small. 

Would you like a John Faulks to work with you? All you have to do 
is to contact your nearest IBM office. 

There you’ll hnd people like John. People with highly developed 
skills. People fully experienced in data processing. 

They'll analyse your problems. Suggest solutions. 

They'll help you cut costs, increase efficiency, save money. 

They’ll help you benefit from IBM’s World-Wide resource. 

IBM people - people like John Faulks - speak your language. 

Wherever you are. 
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flsaatr J»t9 - yyorldwj tjto. a<i[i9ln^ to s 

IIS Jet fisst of the most mo^^'short-l^ul 
slf€rsft 'atiallabl's: Ob^lss OC-:(s.'''^>s ‘latest ^ 
i^'Ci^taa Vfp^ la'ths otitcohne of si^p»l$s-'ifif<l ^ 
in 4® yeiirs' WsrleiK^^ 


ilfit^4^^bns.^ the now 

sfin" f' * 

Suvlssalr's idfSi4oifhnS^t'lim^ r ' ''^. 

to DC-^ Jets flyl^ 'tb the' tiilb^.i^iii^'i>i^ ' 
V'-;di»ronssh»'^j!to Wtbs MiiM)#iSt)A'^^ 

iWWcs ^Jfov^/,^#rlca,^^d;^I^Uf . ,, . 
tof^^Aitto. Welcome abW . . ,. , 
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IATA ti^vef Agenf about Swissair connections In Europe. And your lATA EorwardSr about airfreight 
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WilUamb^vis 
gets to the heart of things 


Again the HERON CREST goes up. this time 
on the fascia of the Heron Automarket first 
of its kind in the United Kingdom, and a 
unique development in automotive marketing. 
All over Britain, on CITY CENTRE DEVELOP¬ 
MENTS, HOUSING ESTATES. PETROL 
SERVICE STATIONS, the Heron Crest is a 
symbol of sound construction, secure finance 
and forward looking development. We are 
looking for more places to hang up our crest. 

Any offers? 


HERON itpLDINGS tT&; 

HERON ^SE^MARYLERONE ROi' 
LONDON NW1 • TEL: HUNTER 4477 


In piMin itfSMi^rce EngUth. If 

anyone tell how deep the 
freeze will get, and when the 
thaw will start, it is probably the 
Guardian’s WilliamDavis. What 
is more, his predictions and 
analyses are understandable to 
all intelligent people. In his own 
words; “I have tried to break 
away from the traditional, rather 
esoteric approach. Unlike die 
other serious papers' financ ial 
boys, I do not write solely for a 
professional iniaoriiy”. 

Wkhfheaiiihoriiy afl5 jaan*ci« 
ipssleaea aa^^^eba^aetSt* After more 
man fifteen years, as a finanriai 
loiiaiiiB^ Di^ m built up an 
impimlyftlitt of inibrmed and 
reluble contacts: to sound out 


their views, he probably travels 
further and more often than any 
other financial editor. He attends 
all maim: mtemadomil confer¬ 
ences, and is constantly in touch 
with dw City, the regions, and 
the prindptd continental and 
American , banking centres. 

Sm’t nun Williaa Davis- 
evnyday ia the Guardhut 









Have you ever visited an 
automotive plant? 

You stand near the ossembly line 
and wotch the cars glide by. 

Sbme car, same model, 
day and doy out. 

If you stand there long enough, 
a day codicfs when you see workers 
convertfn^the Iftiei 

Then another model glides by. 
Not in HiroshimOf iopon^: 
whfre we moke. 

^ ore some of* 'jN|i#iM^dy ' ^ 
|itilbl» .citMftmbV _ 

I ti(l6liw''%bi^ of ouiri^ ' 



38 different cars and trucks at the 
same time — on the same assembly 
line. Under split-second scheduling, 
several dozen subsidiary lines 
supply 17,000 plant workers 
with necessary ports. 

Only computers could achieve 
this degree of automotion. 

Among the world’s major car plonts, 
ours is the most fully computerised. 

A remdrkabfe plant, and 
som« I’emorkoblo. ochfe^cbiebts - 
have tome out Pf it. . ; - ;r: n 
' We've grown 141 
In the post 15 yedrs.- aV 


this advertisement was prepared, 
our profit/sales rotio was 
the largest among car makers here. 
In the all-important under-IOOOcc 
field, our cars and trucks 
occupied first place in Jopon, 
while our larger vehicles . 
commanded significant shares 
of their markets. 
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Cart before the horse. 


Ve sever take tliiiigi fe(||||teted tt BOAC. A on it. 500 individual 
feivycataagoweredwnii|ra|||tifyouhada}ct- roundit.$lpiasengejt|£^., 
linerandputanthei»as^pijnHi^fta^*i>dthv‘ the BQi^.VCMyi^4V 
cfigi^bddiid,ytMM|i*r|^,^^j^fiom reatiBg,aihatelHur«f|'m^ 
add mj aay 00 i»)Mple’K:i^ irBia.|r.jt Tbe . So muebfor tbe ^ 

. ■ 



lents v^ctc made gxoUml qpiickeri feach cruising height sooner 
iflitoltSdi {Mineryo^ 

r» bade- That about sums up the BOAC VCIO. All 
m Head, now is And that’s something else 

Mceforjgranted* 

" i.rt'vp 6^0aq CAWS of> vou 

ti® 
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October 29,1966 


The Pacific Consensus 


T Hii Johnson doctrine for Asia is starting to pay off. It 
has not yet passed its decisive test, which is the test of 
the battlefield: the North Vietnamese and the Vietcong can 
be expected to make another attempt this winter to demons¬ 
trate that they are willing to go on fighting in South Vietnam 
longer than the Americans and their allies are. It will be a 
turn-up for the book if»the communists accept the terms they 
were offered in Manila on Tuesday without making one 
more shot at breaking the Americans’ will to fight. But Mr 
Johnson’s policy is paying off in another way, and in the end 
this will determine the result on the battlefield. This has 
not yet been properly recognised. It is starting to be. 

What is happening in and around .south-east Asia in 1966 
is exactly what happened in and around south-east Europe in 
1947. When President Truman committed the United States 
to the defence of Greece and Turkey in 1947, he achieved two 
things. He gave the non-communist forces in the region a 
centre of power to rally around. And he started a fierce 
argument in the communist camp between those who wanted 
to pull back in face of the American commitment and those 
who wanted to fight the Greek civil war to a finish. It took 
two and a half years from the declaration of the Truman 
doctrine in 1947 for the Greek communists to accept that they 
could not take over power in Athens by armed force; but 
accept it in the end they did. 

A similar process is now visible in Asia’s crisis. On the 
non-communist side Mr Johnson is building up a Pacific con¬ 
sensus. On the communist side the gap between Giina and 
Russia is getting wider by the minute, and Mr Kosygin is 
finding it remarkably hard to get even his smaller communist 
allies to agree on a common position. 

The nine-country conference that ended in Moscow last 
weekend was almost certainly meant to come out with some 
sort of condemnation of China. That can be the only reason 
why North Vietnam and North Korea did not attend. It 
would presumably have been too d'fficult for them to stand 
up and be counted in an anti-Ouna declaration. But even 
the nine countries that did turn up found in the eai that 
they could not agree; the Rumanians, and maybe the Cubans 
too, decided they couldn’t go all the way with Mr.K. So 
this glittering collection of brass—the party leaders, prime 
ministers and defence ministers of 9 of the world’s^ 14 
emnmunist-run countries—trailed off home to the’muffled 
drums of a communique recording merely an “ exchange of 


opinions." The result is that Mr Kosygin docs not yet have 
the basis of unity that is necessary for either of the Vietnam 
policies that are open to him. He has not persuaded the 
highly suspicious Chinese to accept a joint programme for 
large-scale military help to North Vietnam, if that is the un¬ 
likely way he finally ....;cides to i^ay it. But neither has he 
—yet—persuaded the other important communist parties to 
accept the final public break with China that will have to be 
made if he goes for a settlement with the Americans. 

Compare this with the results of Mr Johnson’s swing around 
the Pacific. The most important thing about the communique 
issued at the end of the Manila conference on Tuesday was 
not the terms it offered for a timed withdrawal of ^ed troops 
from South Vietnam. I'hese will become important later on, 
if and when the North Vietnamese revise their cakuiations 
about their chances of victory. That has not happened yet. 
What is important now is Mr Johnson's success in collecting 
the makings of a non-communist consensus in the Pacific. 
The six Asian and Australasian countries represented at 
Manila are all contributing in one way or another to the war 
effort in Vietnam. They arc all members of the Asian and 
Pacific Council. Aspac, which was formed last June and which 
also includes Japan, Formosa and Malaysia. In the discus¬ 
sions at Manila can be seen the emerging shape of a common 
policy on .south-east Asia which may in time come to include 
the Aspac absentees as well. President Johnson is succeeding 
in doing something that neither Mr Acheson with the Anzus 
pact nor Mr Dulles with Seato ever quite achieved. Helped 
by roost Asians’ fear of China, he is beginning to construct 
a security system for the western Pacific. The Manila meeting 
implies a merging of Anzus with Seato and some real political 
muscle for both. 

In building this new alliance American diplomacy has been 
powerfully aided by Chairman Mao and the Red Guards. 
There is growing evidence that many of the countries border¬ 
ing the Pacific and Indian Oceans are not displeased to ha^ 
an American umbrella under which to shelter from what is 
now a dangerously maverick China. The Australian and New 
Zealand crowds that turned out to cheer Mr Johoaon know 
where their chief help in time <rf trouWe now.comes ftotn. 
Even in India, whatever Mrs Gandhi says in public about 
stopping the bombing of North Vietnamr^ Indians’ fear of 
thefo vast neighbour across the Himalayas produces some very 
different comments in private. 
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More and more Asians arc looking to America for protection 
against a peril which, since it is now nuclear, cannot be met 
with their own resources alone. But they are also inhibited 
by .^tl^ lemnants of third-world ideology from too open an 
of their need for protection. At Manila the 
main business of" the meeting!* m^s the re-establishment of 
peace , and security in South Vietnam and the economic 
develoi»nent of the whole of south-east Asia. The idea of a 
fumre Asian security system remained unspoken; but it was 
there, llie United States has learned from its experience 
with Seato not to rush things, and to put more emphasis on 
economic co-operation than on the military sort. It is 
inqMitant for die success of American policy that the bigger 
Asian powers—^Japan, India and, one day, Indonesia too— 
should come m tbdr put. They will join in only if 
their puUk opioioa is not alienated by any hint of policies 
aimed at establiala^ a permanent American military presence 
in Asm. Many Ashms now fed that an American military 
presenoe is « disagteedde necessity given China’s {nresent 
pdicks and China’# bomb. But most of them prefer not to 
mention it aloud, and would not want it to be permanent. 

This is the backdrop of the undertaking at Manua to with¬ 
draw all foreign troops from South Viemam within six months 
of a North Vietnamese withdrawal from the south. It is an 
offer that makes the American bid for peace mote credible. 
But it is also a promise that the United States has no per¬ 
manent ambitions in south-east Asia. It warns the allied 
governments (which indude Japan, with its bilateral defence 
agreement with the United States) that they must in the end 
stand on their own feet. In this way, Mr Johnson hopes, the 
Asians can be gradually led to take responsibility for their own 
security. The United States may keep its bases in Thailand 
for some dme; but their job, if peace comes in Vietnam, is 
primarily to serve as a nudear long-stop in case of need. Only 
if Japan and India get some kind of effeaive nuclear protection 
—by a joint guarantee, by acquiring missiles under a two-key 
system, or by going nudear themselves—will the United States 
no longer have to hold the atomic umbrella up alone. 

But the Americans’ terms for pulling out of Vietnam also 
have a message for Ho Chi Minh. Th^ c^er him the shape 

an eventual compromise. He is being invited to give up 


the hope of putting commimists iqtp power m,iSoHdk. Viet!aaffl^^ 
(though they could still play a pBrf ?|ii"i^^pigli^^ 

life after the war, and. how thewj|n|ht ^ fftted' 
to negotiation) in return for that; this non¬ 

communist South Vietnam woul|f,!j^ least not be garrisoned 
by American troops. He may aide to bring bioiself 

to accept the failure of bis lifi^-lbdg ambition to reunite 
Vietnam under communist rule. He may choose to go on 
fighting. But, if he does, he risks winding up with the worst 
possible result of all. If the tide of battle continues to flow 
against him, he will end up with the communists in the south 
reduced to a few bands of hunted guerrillas, and a large 
American army sitting on bis southern doorstep. He is being 
invited to choose between the possibility that South Vietnam 
will end up as another Greece and the possibility that it will 
end up as another South Korea. It is a choice that interests 
the Russians too, for they do not want to sec a permanent 
American garrison in Asia. This is where Mr Johnson's 
despatch of an expeditionary force last year sarts to pay off. 
The American army in Vietnam is now in itself a major 
bargaining counter for eOding the war. 

Five years ago a stable south-east Asia looked like a pipe- 
dream. Now there may be a chance of bringing peace to 
that shattered region. Tbe change of government in Indonesia 
has helped in this emergence of a new pattern of power in 
the Pacific. But the greatest contribution has been made by 
the American deployment in Viemam. Before any stable 
system could be built around the periphery of China it was 
necessary for the United States to show that it was in earnest. 
The power brought to bear in Viemam has demonstrated what 
an American president can do to contain the expansion of a 
self-assertive system. It was done in Europe at the end of 
the 1940s. Now it is being attempted in Asia. If the alliance 
that Mr Johnson is wrapping around American policy manages 
to h(dd the line in Viemam, those who are tempted to use the 
technique of guerrilla warfare elsewhere in Asia will think 
twice before they try it. Whatever verdict history eventually 
passes on Mr Johnson’s policy in Vietnam, he has shown that 
the United States is as willing to exert its influence in Asia 
as it is in Europe. The shift of America’s weight to its 
Pacific flank is making itself felt. 


What's the Policy Now? 


This ought to be a time for incisive 
economic action, but the impression 
which emerged from this week's 
two parliamentary debates was of 
pretty helpless drift 


T his week’s two parliamentary debates on the Govern¬ 
ment’s economic policy have been depressing exercises 
in trying to grapfde with a blancmange. From Monday’s 
debate, on that euphemistic word “ redeployment,” the most 
important feature to emerge was a new definition by Mr 
Gunter df his master’s voice. The Minister of Labour con- 
firmeijl tfiat when the Prime Minister talked on July xoth of 
the pos^ility tff 'unemplo^ent rising “ to a figure between 
1J and 2 per cent,” Mr Wilson was suggesting 
thst 2 per cent mf^ be an acceptable limit. I would point out 
that the Priok Mdhi^tet! ^as here referring to the unemployment 
level after redej^Upneht'had taken effect; he was not referring 
to die winter pw of asffnpioyiiieiit in January or February i 
Hon. gendemea. Shoi^ cead the facts. 

S he Beoitomist has ‘#d|d,before^ anybody who does read 
cts win knofw that dik cu'te sentences which Mr Wilson 
In July 20tih could be htOspreted as meaning what Mr 
Irlnow says it did mean, afthoUgb other statements by 


the Prime Minister and his cabinet colleagues at the time were 
equally deliberately worded to convey the completely different 
impressitm that unemployment would not rise much above 
1 ^ per cent in any circumstances whatever. But it is pointless 
now to job back in the palaeography ot what has become the 
Government’s usual doubletalk. The more imgqrtam need 
is to try to decipher what exactly is the Government’s received 
doctrine at the moment. 

One of the things which Mr Gunter’s new definition could 
be taken to mean is something very significant, very sad, but 
possibly very sensible; ngmdy that the Labour Government 
aims, as a long-term polky,< even.after redeployment has taken 
effect, td try to run the Bridsb eednomy with a peraument 
manoeuvraUe pool of up to a per cent unemploy^ which 
meanr with a permanent, pool of close to half-a-million idle 
people. As usual, as soon as diia impression had been given, 
another mhfibter, Mr Ckoiismai^ was pot up next day specific¬ 
ally to deny .it. 'The ctMuitry can/be'excused for wondering 
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what ce-iotecfwetaftoa oC thit week’$ mlaisterial dias will' be 
ptoScnd with af^priate puritas d^necHiwitpM by other 
govenunent ^okeamen when the .UQ<»npleyipeot:0iu8cd .bv 
this reces^ really does teach it$ winter.'peak; vdiich witt 
not be in January or February of 1967, Iwt in January , or 
February 1968, if not indeed January or. February of 19169^ 
Still, as the d^ial has been so promptly issued, some credence 
should conventionally be given to it; and bewildered observers 
are left to try to .work out a reasonable synthesis of what 
Mr Crossman and Mr Gunter now probably at least think they 
are saying. 

The fairest synthesis is that the Government, by its usual 
process ot two steps forward but with one of them then 
promptly denied, has this week moved quite significantly closer 
to the doctrine that the most client way to try to run. the 
British econtmiy is with a somewhat big^ permanent pool 
of unemployed. This glum doctrine is one with which most 
economists will now agree. Whether it should be with a 
permanent pool close to half a million, or with some other 
figure, can be a matter for argument, to be settled by experi¬ 
ence after we have begun to terexpand production from its 
initial post-redeployment level. But what everybody should 
also agree on is this: if the' aim is to be to run the economy 
with a greater degree of permanent slack, and if economic 
growth is still recognised as an important national objective 
then the first ptupose of policy must be to see that the 
country’s underlying capacity to produce grows by the largest 
possible amount each year, and the second must be to see 
that the annual reflation of total demand does not exceed 
that annual growth in productive capacity. 

The only obvious way to secure a bigger growth in pro¬ 
ductive capacity is to increase the rate of industrial investment 
and modernisation. Thus is s doctrine to which any study 
of the Prime Minister's past statements, this time without the 
saving reservation that he denied any of them the next day, 
will reveal that Mr Wilson is absolutely committed. The 
trouble is that his policy is at present heading in precisely 
Che opposite direction. The country is at the moment diving 
into a recession, of which the main feature seems likely to be 
a drop of some 20 per cent in private industrial investment 
over the next year, although possibly without any net drop 
in any of the other main sectors of national demand. 


L oyal Labour MPs in both this week’s debates said that 
those who criticised this trend of policy should state their 
alternatives. That is a challenge which critics should at once 
take up. The prime need at this extremely worrying stage 
of the old familiar cycle should be to put emergency props 
under the level of industrial investment; but, as it is still 
considered necessary for the reduction in total demand to 
proceed, to make further cuts in consumers’ real incomes in 
order to provide leeway for this. This task, of keeping up 
investment while depressing consumer demand, is not easy. 
It cannot be done by any of the fiddling measures to whidh 
the Government, after tatting tough for a while, seems quite 
likely to resort before Christmas: mcluding a speeding up of 
the disbursement of the promised cash grants for inVestmost, 
and a reduction in Ba^ rate from its crisis level of 7 pet cent. 
It could only be achieved—but under the present trend of 
govenunent policy is not going to be achieved—by emergency 
action of the most dramatic Imd. Probably the best course 
would bd to say dut any investment undertaken in die next 
few months could be written off for tax puinioses. in any 
period diat industry chose, but to give warning inat diia idtta- 
generouasystnn of dj^preriatioo allowances on new investmeot 
woidd lasr te a. luni^ tube only. 

The right jway to cut back consumption in order to allow 
for this is economically obvious, even although politically very 


awkward. If you want to reduce oonsumpdon whSe. increas* 
^1'iuvestmcitt, tben^yoft should rediioe coasutaNrs’ real 
iooofnes while increasing .coifqMniea* undistribut^ 
anybody who.aays he is inJayournf increasing.mvestment at 
the expense of consumpti^ but-, does, not add that he is in 
favour of increasing profits at>the expense of oonsumera’ 
incomes, is tattmg nonsense. The obvious road forward would 
be to continue the wage and salary and dividoid freexe,. faatf 
to discontinue the price freeze. Even in today^s depressed 
markets, the natural tendency would still be for .some prices 
to increase in order to absorb last year’s excessive wage rises. 


I T need hardly be said that no such thoughts as this emergtid 
on the Government side in Tuesday’s debate, lie 
House gave legislative a^rovid to the otders in council acdVi^ 
ing the famous and mmporaiy Part IV of' the Prices oi^ 
Incomes Act. In this debate. Which had ri^tly been bdkd as 
introducing forms of ecrmomic dictation hidierto unprece¬ 
dented in Britain, the Government marked up the remarlwble 
achievement of nearly sending the House to deep. Mr Gross¬ 
man’s theme was that the Government was asking te ten 
months’ breathing space in which to fashion an entirely new 
economic policy, by which Labour must be judged when Part 
IV expires (and the shooting begins) next August 12th; un¬ 
fortunately, however, nice mild Mr Stewart (“ roaring,” as Mr 
Macleod put it, ” as gently as any nightingale ”), in an hour- 
long speech of monumental dullness, had made it depressingly 
clear that he had no ideas on what the new policy should be. 
The .soporific atmosp*- ;re cS the debate was aided by the fact 
that the Conservatives, wisely, are retreating from thdr pre¬ 
vious attitude of dogmatic opposition to any incomes policy ; 
while Mr Cousins’s 28 supporters on Labour’s back benches, 
who believe that Part IV will castrate the British trade union 
movement, signified their disapproval of such castration by 
merely abstaining in the division lobbies. 

Outside parliament, Mr Stewart is running into greater 
trouble, and entirely through his own biult. Probably wrongtt, 
he believes that the next stage of his incomes pdicy can omy 
be hammered out in close co-operation with the Trades Union 
Congress and the Confederation of British Industry ; but his 
relations with the TUC have deteriorated because they cannot 
understand after several inconclusive conversations what 
exactly he is havering about, and his relations with the CBI 
have now approached to explosion point on the silliest of all 
possible issues. Next Monday over 400 of the country’s 
leading industrialists are to gather in London in order to 
discuss whether to break off relations on prices and incomes 
policy with the Government, in protest against a remarkably 
blatant piece of politicking with the nation’s laundry and dry 
cleaning bills. 

Last week,., Mr Stewart issued the first compulsory price 
order under Part IV on tiiis dirty washing, saying, that hence¬ 
forth none of the often tiny businesses in these two trades 
could raise their prices without first getting spedfie pennissibn 
from his overworked bureaucrats at th6 .Department of 
Ectmomic Affairs. The CBI had been promised that it would 
be adequatdy consulted before any price orders under Part IV 
were issued ; the promise was cnid^ broken in diis instance^ 
bemuse Labour MPs wanted some price atda put into effect 
before this week’s debate, and bemuse laundries had been 
mentioned several times in the complaining letters from house¬ 
wives which Mr Stewart had so* foolishly invited and been 
getting in. Most, humdeies and dry cleaning establuhoimtts 
have already raised ebaitges to cooqiensate for the adeedve 
eng^loymeot tax; aome have not, and it is pndsdy these 
which are hardest'hit by the order. The Jones board had 
repomdutmly last month that profit margte in both these 
industries, ate low; it had said that both would be wise to try 
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to absorb higher eotci by using more labour-saving machinery, 
bat nobody had ai^gested ^t these were £klds in wjddi 
CMttal price conti^ are appropriate. Indeed, they are classic 
hutaaceswlMre central price contrds are ridiculous. The two 
industries.' Sre not .monopoly-controlled; if anything, further 
ooKentration in them woidd be desirable. Above all, they 
ine service in<fastries in which price controls can generally 
be evad«l by the (invariably less desirable) method cS passing 
<» iitcteased costs in poorer quality of service rather than 
bigber prices. 


T his last point is important. It is probably precisely because 
Mr Stewart knows there is this backdoor of escape 
through a reduction in quali^ of service, and knows too that 
most laundries have.g9t their price increases past the stable 
door, that Im feds be can move in this field without the 
cataclysmic results in causing bankruptcies which might follow 
from .compulso^ price orders in some other industries. In 
odber wor^ this is a shabby political manoeuvre designed to 
win the votes ignorant housewives, and without any notable 
intended ecoomnic effects at all And that is the whole trouble. 
Mr Stewart and his Prime Minister still do not understand 
that many people, both at home and abroad, will consider 
that ministers who can twist national policy on these considera- 
tioas at a time of great economic crisis are just not the sort 
of men whom a major country should want to see continue in 
high public office. The reaction of the CBI may seem im¬ 
patient, exaggerated, overweening; but it is also, at bottom, 
well-founded and grimly understandable. 

Probably the CBI’s grand council, at its Monday meeting, 
will restrain its thoughts of retaliatory action, although not 
its fervent expressions of wrath. But this week has added 


sadly to an overpowering impression of a government economic 
policy in he^ess drift.' The tragedy is tha^ as Mr Grossman 
righdy detected on Tuesday, ms is a moment when the 
Government should use the nation’s hard-wem breathlt^ space 
for positive new initiatives <ff economic action. Mr Grossman 
himself is one of the senior minhters who would like to get 
things done, even if he does sem to change his mind aggravat- 
ingly from hour to hour on sriiat those things are. Mr Wilson 
says some of the right things that should be done, but still 
appears to have forged no mechanisms for doing them. In 
the Labour party as a whole, both on the back ^ches and 
in the Gabinet (though outside the economic team), there is 
a greater fimd of intelligent economic expertise than ever 
before; uiffortunately, in the economic team itself, one is 
reduced to such tiny compliments as to say that a junior 
minister like Mrs Slurley Williams this week made rather a 
good (if slightly inaccurate) speech. • 

At the Treasury itself, the exhausted civil servants lie over 
their oars like a university crew at the end of a boat race. 
It is, incidentally, a boat race they consider they have won, 
because all their efforts have been devoted to trying to save 
sterling ; as the cox in the stern, Mr Gallaghan waves his gay 
pennant of victory, in no mood to recognise that meanwhile 
his boat is sinking into a recession. At the Department of 
Economic Affairs, Mr Stewart has moved from a powerless 
Foreign Office, where diplomacy that sought to avoid major 
rows in a sadly difficult world was the end-all of his work, 
to a new ministry whose duties he sees in the same broad 
terms. The conclusion is stark, and needs to be clearly stated. 
The economic opportunities before the country are likely to 
be disregarded and missed so long as Mr Wilson is prepared to 
let Mr Gallaghan and Mr Stewart remain the two principal 
helmsmen. 


That Local Government Squeeze 


Just what do people mean when they talk about 
reducing local authority spending ? 

L ast week the Governor of the Bank of England made 
his first big speech in the job, to the bankers’ dinner 
at the Mansion House. As is a governor's privilege and duty, 
he gave voice to die conventional wisdom of the Qty in one 
much approved passage: 

... for this country now “ fiscal policy ” must mean further 
reduction in the growth of governmental spending, including 
with special emphasis that of the local authorities. 

As with all convendonal wisdom, it is worth asking just bow 
wise this is. More pracrically, county and city treasurers are 
interested to know just what ^vemor O’Brien and his like- 
minded friends ^ve in mind. 

Last 3tear local authorities in Britain disbursed £ 2,^96 
miUioa on current account, of which three-fifths went on 
nmniog the country’s school system, its police forces, its 
icedriukd its sewerage and refuse disposal services. The two 
Uj^est' sectors to ritow an increase over 1964 were education, 
vp^byi^iig: nrillion (almost all cm teachers’ pay), and, as Mr 
O’Bomt'jnnainly. knew, debt interest on loan ctoges, up fay 
^66 minialik Qirrent spending on police (jn^ again) went 
upfay £48 mflUnLiiKothing else mattered. 

. On capM aoeouM speoding was £1,193 million, of which 
just un^ one-tfaild -sMXit ' <m education, police, roads and 

E erage; very neari^r haifiwas investment in local authority 
sing, which roae ni^twly by <£71 million. The next 
test rise was on (faaiaaga''nPid,OMSt protection, up by a 


mere £3 million. Capital spending was actually down on 
1964 toth on education (by £5 million) and on sewerage (by 
£3 million). Local auffiority lending for house purchase, 
under the central government’s new schemes, went up by 
£27 million to £132 million. This sum is well secured by 
mortgages, and much of it has led to a more economic use 
of older houses. This kind of lending has since been cut. 

Local authorities that stiU refuse to run their housing 
accounts on the basis of realistic (but still acceptable) rents 
are plainly culpable. But much of last year’s increase in 
capital ^lending was on overdue slum-clearance schemes. So 
th^ who want to see further cuts in local government spend¬ 
ing had better start saying just what they want to see cut, 
and how. There are three sqiarate questions. First, should 
the standard of local services be reduced ? (Answer: No, 
exeqn for things like councillors’ jaunts abroad^ a lot of school 
milk and what passes for civil defence.) Alternatively, should 
some local government spending be transferred to central 
govenunent departments r Ot-^ very different matter- 
should similar Sums be spmit by local government, but spem 
more efficiently ? 

First; whatlocal spending might be transferred to the central 
government ? . The most obTio|uu| candidates are grants to 
university-level students (£8a. million in 1965); and psiteps 
police costs (£187 miliktt cunenti £16 miUnm capital) under 
the new mgioaal systdih towards which police forces are riowly 
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being pointed. But tbia would be a mere book-keeping opera¬ 
tion widi no effect on the national economy, except for slightly 
reducing the incidence of rating. It would at least be prudent 
to wait until the present review by royal commission of the 
local government structure has been completed. To advocate 
such a transfer would in any case imply a touching faith in 
the greater efficiency of central government departments over 
the town and county halls. Of course some local authorities 
are visibly incompetent. Of course some committee chair¬ 
man's crackpot notion cannot always be staved off by his 
chief officers. Of course there are crackpot chief officers 
as well. But local authorities' spending is already tightly 
controlled from Whitehall departments—not always to 
the best advantage. Many authorities could quite certainly 
provide adequate roads, or fire stations^ at less lavish 
cost than that determined by Whitehall standards. Central 
government policy decides that charges shall not be made 
for books lent out by public libraries. Central government 
sets the standard charge of is. for school meals (^89 million 
was spent on subsidised meals and free milk in schools last 
year). In these and other fields there are local authority people 
who would like, perhaps not to cut spending, but to make 
existing budgets go farther on better things. They are not 
free to do so. 

Nor would local authorities be free to dissent if it actually 
happened that they were instructed to make a straight cut 
of, say. 10 per cent in their spending, to meet an immediate 
crisis like, say. that of last July. Many of them have more 
than academically reflected on how they could do it. Many, 
over bitter protests and after some sackings, could stop repair¬ 
ing minor roads: the total saving would not be more than 
>^50 million. They could, and have, cut down on further 
education, which one hop^s will not endanger the success of 
the new industrial training act. They can and have cut back 
the building of some crematoria, so that a few hundred more 
bodies each year must fill their costly little plots of suburban 
land. They could, and some have, pul off building themselves 
new office blocks, and continue to wwk inefficiently in 
slummy and scattered bungalows. They can immediately 
save the odd thousand here and there by cutting out home 
help for old people, thus putting more old people into vastly 
more expensive hospital beds paid for by the central govern¬ 
ment. In short, they can save candle ends quickly ; most 
savings of this kind mean even greater spending later on. 

But local authorities cannot quickly save money on the big 
items of recurrent spending within their control, because a 


Pretoria on Guard 

S INCE Mr Vorster became prime minister of South Africa, 
he has not made many utterances about the major inter¬ 
national problems that now beset his country. On Tuf»day 
he spoke out. He drew attention to the warning already 
given by his foreign minister that any attempt to bring South 
West Africa under international auttority would meet deter¬ 
mined resistance. He indicated that the republic would with¬ 
draw from the United Nations if it continued to encounter 
insult and the rejection of its arguments there. As to the 
question of Rhodesia, he urged that this should remain a 
“ domestic ” one—though he seems to have meant nbt that it 
was within Britiith jurisdiction, but that it was'a htatter 
“between BkUain and RKodbsia.” 

' in using 'Buell words, Mr Vorstin' illustrated his ^veirh- 
ihcht’s diSbilty m rbeonbiting its actual policies vyith the 
principles it invokes to defend diem. In rebuffihgiciaims'that 


very high [woportion of such spending is simidy payii^ their 
employees, fht Economist does not like the iray in which 
pay awards are divided up Sffllbng teachers; but It does not 
believe that the total size of the increases the pr^essiott hss 
won in recent years could have been mneb less, given Ae need 
for more and better teachers and the rise in the number of 
children. Nobody doubts that more policemen are needed to 
urban areas. Certainly many councils' rbad works or nibbish 
disposal services should become less labour-intensive, and 
quickly: but new machines are going to cost mon^ now, even 
if they save in the long term. 

Capita] spending .s rather different. If it has to be cut^ 
it can be. Parks and sewage works and dual-carriageway roads 
and magistrates* courts can be not built (whether they dKMdd 
not be built is another question). But stopping snen things 
will have almost no sb'urt-term effect. Most civil engineeitog 
jobs are done by private contractors. Without contract- 
breaking legislation- like that for pay agreements, even the 
straightforward cancellation of sudi contracts would involve 
councils in all sorts of penalty payments, and in large tem¬ 
porary costs that might well exceed the original liability. The 
usual technique of control is to stop the signing of new con¬ 
tracts by local authorities. But the money that would fall to be 
paid out under new contracts will probably be due after t 
delay of around six months to a year—just when the central 
government (and the private contractors) may be crying out 
for an anti-cyclical increase in public investment programmes. 

This is why many sensible local government petmie ate 
angry at the critics. They feel that they are bring named 
for not doing what tb'-v cannot do. The angriest of all ate 
some housing author!...s. The central government appears 
to believe that, while price increases are always inflationaiy, 
tax increases are always deflationary. So they are told not 
to raise their rents (although Birmingham and others have) 
while rate increases, or rate-borne expenditure, can go up willy- 
nilly. In the estimates now being prepared for next April's 
rate demands, local government spending will appear to have 
risen by a substantial extra amount, in order to meet the 
steadily rising housing deficit that Whitehall is now encourag¬ 
ing them to incur—after a couple of years during which Mr 
Crossman had preached exactly the opposite doctrine. Ckher 
local services partly financed from revenue, such as non- 
vocational evening classes, are equally to appear as an extra 
charge on the rates because price increases have been dis¬ 
allowed from Whitehall. But then what Whitehall otden 
is politics, not to be discussed at polite bankers' dinners. 


its handling of the South West Africa mandate or its domestic 
racial policies are of international concern,, it invokes the 
principle of sovereignty. But, although it . recognises Briti^ 
sovereign^ in Rhodes,... it has spumed Britiidi requests for 
co-operation with British policies intended to uphold ttot 
sovereignty. It has sustained in Rhodesia an illegal regime 
which could not have survived Without its support. 

Neither Mr Vorster nor his predecessor, Dr Verwoerd, can 
have been at all happy at the way South Africa became thus 
involved in the Rh^sian conflict. Mr Ian Smith may have 
been emboldened to inake his declaration of indep^dt^io^ 1^ 
his confidence that his southern neighbours Wqim ^Mp.htoi 
get away with it; biit there is no evidence thatjfl^ Verwoi^ 
explicitly encouraged . his adventui^. ' African 

goyenuQriit .wto wtter. pleased with. ^nm 

Mt South chose rebelitoh. Bre-i^S Rbddesia fbrinetf 


Southern Africa's several problems have been 
fused together. What will President Johnson 
now do about them ? 
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put of the buffer hdt shielding South Africa from contact 
with states ruled by black Africans; it neady filled the gap 
betweea Angola and South West Africa on one side and 
MnzjBiidnque on the other. And Rhodesia was aU the more 
dependable a buffer becauw successive British governments 
h^d in tutn shielded it from international pressures, so that 
witain too was in a sente, a buffer state. Moreover, the 
di^erences in sutus between Rhodesia, the Portuguese terri- 
tones. South West Africa and the republic itself contributed 
to blur the picture of southern Africa as a whole. 

Mr Smith's action changed all that. It thrust upon the 
Pretoria government a direct involvement which it had hoped 
to stave off for yearr And it had the effect of drawing 
together the pieces of the southern Africa puzzle in a way 
^at focuses attention on Pretoria more than ever before. Mr 
Vorster (or, before him. Dr Verwoerd) might have broken up 
the pattern again by ditching Mr Smith on the understanding 
dutt Britain would reciprocate by stoutly upholding Pretoria’s 
claims over South West Africa. But presumably the South 
African government decided that the Rhodesian flank was the 
more threatened one. Mr Vorster has now made it quite 
clear that he will go on helping the Smith regime to resist 
ecmiomic sanctions even if these are made “ mandatory ” by 
die Security CounciL Britain has now declared Pretoria’s 
mandate over South West Africa forfeit, and asserted that 
die people of the territory should decide their own fate. And 
the '* acdon proposal ” that Mr Arthur Goldberg made in 
the UN Assembly on October izth —for a UN commission to 
map the way to self-determination for South West Africa— 
went far enough beyond the latest British statement of policy 
to arouse a lively anxiety in Pretoria. Mr Vorster must be 
worried about what American policy is up to. 

Nor has the recent prominence of the South West Africa 
quesdon in UN debates and elsewhere made the Rhodesian 
quesdon any less pressing —for Pretoria as well as other 
capitals. The wish that this question could have remained a 
domestic one is not Mr Vorstcr’s alone. Indeed, many people 
would say that the only reason why it did not remain one was 
the South African adoption of a policy that frustrated Britain’s 
express ipteniiops of ssserdng its authority in Rhodesia, 
^roe, even if Britain had chosen to end the rebellion by armed 
force it could not have done so without some international 
co-operation; to reach Rhodesia, Bridsh forces would have 
needed various governments’ consent to their transit. The 
Bridsh decision to apply only economic pressures made it 
necessary to seek wide ioternatmnal co-operation. The refusal 
of co-operation by South Africa and Portugal has reduced 
the impact of sanedons enough for the Smith government to 
survive for a year and still to show no sign of making the 
concessions needed to restore legal rule. Thus, in choosing 
to help it survive, the South African government has brou^t 
nearer the prospect that international involvement wkh 
Rhodesia may not only become more active, but may involve 
api^ying economic pressures on South Africa itseff. 

So far, the African states’ appeals For international cnffiar- 
gbes on trade with South Africa have found little significant 
tespbote. Even the Security Giuncil’s calls in 1964 for a 
anas sales have been largdy nullified by France’s 
irefoaat to comply. The major trading powers have rejected 
tHe^gument that sanctions should be used to brii^ apartheid 
tp an end 1, they have also resisted the idea of using them as 
a feyef hi to South West Africa, arguing that its status 

was sub ptdi 40 at The Hague—as it was until July. Now 
the proip^.iff an effective tightening of Rhodesian sanctions 
liatist dfi^iatf fait more .pp the major pbwers’ real readiness to 
4P]^y a dgbtec s^tioozo'iffum .oq the nominal nose-count in 
dte Becuiiiy rympph , * 

. ^{tussia cuts ]j( 0 o ice'bfm^.- SIbme Sou& Africans like to 

gold sales to Russia if the 


western powers cut them off; but the Russians dare not, in 
fact, emerge as Mr Vorster’s ultimate saviours. Britain, if it 
asks other states to comidy with embargoes on specified items, 
can do no other than comply itself, even udien the cost is 
higher to it than to any other state—although it is likely to 
have a special concern about possible burden-sharing schemes. 
The attitudes that matter most are those of the United States 
and, to a lesser degree, of France. Important trading countries 
such as Japan and Germany, however reluctant to put their 
economic relations with Sou^ Africa at risk, would toe a line 
that already had American, British and French toes cm it, and 
would probably toe it, whatever France’s attitude, if whole¬ 
hearted American support for sanctions was added to the 
pleadings oi Britain and most African and Asian states. 

The very elliptical language used by M. Couve dc Murville 
and other French spokesmen in recent UN debates has re¬ 
inforced the suspicion-voiced by critics in Frailte itself as 
well as outside—that a crunch in southern Africa would find 
France using the most restrictive interpretation of its obliga¬ 
tions under the UN Charter in an attempt to rcconcDe ks 
pledges of support for Afirican aspirations with its fast growing 
economic links with South Africa. It might not go so far as 
to veto a sanctions resolution in the Security Council (it has 
refrained from doing so twice this year), but its compliance 
cannot be counted on—unless it found itself intolerably 
isolated in refusing to comply. And this only makes the 
American attitude even more decisively important. 


O N Rhodesia, the American attitude has in general been one 
of alignment with Britain in deed as well as word. 
It should be appreciated that this has already brought the 
Administration under sniping fire from assorted critics, 
notably on the ground that a Britain that has been selling 
buses to Cuba and letting it.« ships run to Haiphong has no 
right to invoke any embargoes. But neither the loss of direct 
trade with Rhodesia, nor the cost of helping to fly oil into 
Zambia, has bulked large on the American scale^ An open 
breach with South Africa would bulk a good deal larger, even 
if all idea of involvement in international patrolling of southern 
African coasts were ruled out. American direct investment in 
South Africa has been reckoned at around $500 million— 
only a fifth of Britain’s, but hardly negligible. And as 
long as the United States remains so involv^ in south-east 
Asia, it cannot give high priority to any African problem. 

In the Congress that has just extricated itself from a long 
hot session, there has been little sign of readiness for any 
serious additional commitments in Africa. The antics of some 
African delegations in New Yprk, and the tensing of American 
domestic race rdationa, have probably worked to the advan¬ 
tage of Mr Vorster and Mr Smith. Yet the recent evolution 
of American attitudes has caused real anxiety in Pretoria— 
which may be the only reliable gauge. The Somb African 
government would hardly have push^ forward its oil storage 
and oil prospecting programmes with such relentless speed if 
it had no fear of Amrican backing for an international sanc¬ 
tions policy. It was disturbed by, but did not venture to 
forbid, Senator Robert Kennedy’s visit in June. It felt the 
need to complain formally about American “unwammted 
pressure ” at the time of The Hague court’s decision in July. 
It winced in August at the revelarion thst the United States 
had barred the sale to South Africa of Frendi aircraft with 
American engines. Now it is worrying over Mr Goldberg’s 
new Une on South West Africa. If, by the end of next month, 
a real crunch comes over Rhodesia, there con be Uttk cmi- 
fidence in Pretoria or . Salisbury that the kind of protective 
benevolence ofwe expected from London wiU now be provided 
^ WasUagi^ 
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Pr h Q fflP ri CIO West Germany's cabinet upheaval^ 

E.IIICIIU w wl Idiv and what lies behind it 


W ITH the Free Democrats’ announcement that they were 
quitting his coalition cabinet, Herr Erhard's house of 
cards collapsed at last on Thursday. 

The Free Democrats, who had four ministers in the cabinet, 
including the finance minister, Herr Rolf Dafalgriin, objected 
to the Christian Democrats’ determination to raise taxes to 
meet the budget deficit which the Bundestag’s financial com¬ 
mission has foreseen. But there was more to it than that. Like 
many nDcmbers of his own party they were discontented with 
Herr Erhard’s leadership. And, as a party, they were tired of 
seeming to be always dragged along in tow behind the majority 
party. Litde brother wanted a face of his own. 

For the future, there are several possibilities. Herr Erhard 
could try to carry on with a minority government—and this, 
in fact, was what he seemed determined to try to do on Thurs¬ 
day, although his shrunken prestige makes this an unattractive 
long-term solution for his party. Or the Christian Democrats 
could aim for the much talked of “ grand coalition ” with the 
Social Democrats, now in opposition, though if that happened 
Herr Erhard personally could not hope (and on past form 
would not want) to retain his post. 

Or there could be elections for the Bundestag, but the 
chancellor himself would have to recommend these, and, on 
the opinion polls, this would be the worst possible time for 
Herr Erhard’s party to have to stand up to them. The 
Christian Democrats might have to get out of office altogether, 
in favour of a coalition of the other two parties, the Free 
Democrats and the Social Democrats. Perhaps rather more 


likely—although nobody on Thursday was at tdl sure—is litde 
brother’s return to the home, but on new terms. Hie Free 
Democrats would very {vobably insist that Herr Erhard must 
be replaced, and they might well want to sec their own repre¬ 
sentatives in the cabinet changed, Herr DahlgrOn being first 
for the ch^. If the Free Democrats’ weight is increased, or 
if the Social Democrats do now become a governing patty, 
one short-term result would be to make things easier' for those 
Germans who want to lead their country into a more relaxed 
relationship with east Germany. But in the longer run this 
could produce a reaction from the gaullist-oriented right wing. 

Economically, the crisis has been fought out on strange 
pounds. By most canons of modem economic management, 
it is doubtful whether Germany ought to want to increase 
taxes and balance next year’s budget anyway; the ^m 
there has faded. Yet the economic consequences of what 
happens next could conceivably be important. The Social 
Democrats, if they do now enter the government, are a pro¬ 
gressive, radical party in the modem image. But German 
businessmen, who have grown used to governments of their 
own ilk for so long, might not prove very fond of them; and 
German business is not trammelled by any exchange controls 
on the capital it can move abroad. On all logical grounds, 
there is no reason for any diminution of business confidence 
of the sort that struck Britain in 1964 and struck Italy thfc 
year before, when government moved to the left. But after a 
political crisis which has been fought out on a debate about 
financial orthodoxy, nobody can be quite certain. 
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Over the wall 

Did he escape or was he let out ? Is he 
really a triple agent ? Or is it a secret 
exchange for someone big of ours that 
tlicy*ve got ? All week the novelettish 
hopes of Englishmen have clutched at the 
thought that George Blake did not simply 
get over the wall at Wormwood Scrubs. 
Not just like that. Please, not like that. 
Well, who knows ? Maybe some Russian 
spymaster is even now cudgelling his wits 
to discover just what Blake is up to, report¬ 
ing for duly again. Anything is possible. 
And it is entirely possible that Blake's 
escape, with only 5 years served of his 42 
years' sentence, is merely what it looks like: 
the biggest, stupidest, most ridiculous bit of 
bungling imaginable. 

Now the Home Office is bustling about 
and Mrs Helen Kroger (one of the Portland 
spies who may still have something to tell 
the Russians) has been moved to the 
women’s prison at Holloway as a security 
measure. This is a surprise. For all the 
security people seem to know about prisons 
she could have been sent to the Scrubs^ and 
Blake should have been in Holloway* 


Who'd be Home 
Secretary ? 

No one needs luck more than a Home Secre¬ 
tary. With Blake’s escape Mr Roy Jenkins’s 
luck has, for the time being, clearly mn out. 
What is more, in handling the affair, Mr 
Jenkins has shown himself to be not yet in 
the Butler league. Appointing Lord 
Mountbatten to head an inquiry into prison 
security was deft enough. (Who thought 
of him ? The Prime Minister ?). But it is 
below Mr Jenkins's intellectual level to try 
to confuse the problem of general jail 
security, involving ordinary criminals, 
chiefly wanting to escape for quirky domes¬ 
tic reasons, with the disappearance of a 
trained and experienced spy who would 
have been hanged by an^ other major power. 
(Who thought of fudging it? Tlie Prime 
Minister again ?) 

It is iimortant that the present tun of 
trouble (Sh^herd'’s Bush murders, the 
search for Harry Roberts, the on 

police wages) should not deht the cbi^dencc 
of a man who still looks one 6f the most 


promising Home Secretaries of the century. 
There is a big job of reform still to be done. 
Mr Jenkins, if he keeps his nerve, can do it. 
In fact, he really ^s no reason to get 
agitated at all about escapes from clo^ 
prisons and remand centres, as the table 
shows: 



1059 

1961 

1964 

1965 

Daily avge. population 

21,419 

23.186 22.990 

23.427 

Total escapes 

301 

353 

496 

603 

From dosed prisons a 
remand contras 

71 

114 

91 

77 

From dosed prisons as 
per cent of avge. popn. 

0*3 

OS 

0 4 

0 3 


In general penal policy it will be a serious 
disservice if he is pressured into going back 
to the pre-Butler ^ys. 


Goodbye lads 

Mr Fred Lee, the kindly but egt^oui 
Wilson loyalist who happens to be Cdbaial 
Secretary, can give the Government nothing 
but eml^rrassnient. His handling of the 
Gibraltar issue in th& Comnicias on Tiies- 
day would have been liidimus if there were 
not a dai^er of people outside Britain taking 
him seriously. Mr Lee Only made the 
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Cabinet in the first place because he was 
cue of the few even moderately senior 
Labour pet^k who supported Mr Wilson 
in his kadership bid against the late Hugh 
Gaitskell. But that political debt has long 
been paid Mr Wilson is lucky enough to 
liave nhich more promising naaterial among 
hk younger junior ministers (and still more 
CO the back benches). It is ridiculous that 
they should have to go on playing second 
fidme to the Fred Lees and Arthur 
Bottomleys. By the way, anyone heard of 
Douglas Jay (and the entire Board of Trade, 
for that matter) lately ? 


See it through 


There were once reasons to hope that the 
Spanish government would not make the 
Gibraltar problem worse as long as talks 
widi Britaui were going on. Now it has 
destroyed all such hopes. There is no 
visiUe reason why any further talks should 
be held until Spain changes course. Its 
dosing of Che frmtier on October 25th to 
•11 truBc except pedestrians was of more 
ritual tban real significance. During the 

a two years, it had already managed to 
; the passage of virtually all vehicles, 
and of all goods except some perishable 
foods. But this week’s action leaves only 
one mote card in its hand ; and the cost of 


playing chat card would be very high. If 
n stepped Spaniards going to work in 
Gibraltar altogether, it would lose some £$ 
million a year in foreign exchange, and 
would be Idt with several thousand unem¬ 
ployed wn for whom there will be no jobs 
m Ac La ^Jnea area for a good many years 


yet. 

The spirit of die Gibraltarians them- 
adves remains impressively high as they 
confront the ** period of savage restric¬ 
tions* which, as the governor has warned 
them, Spain evidently means to try to im¬ 
pose on them. Mr George Brown, who is 
due to answer parliamentary questions 
about Gibraltar on Monday, will have to 
repair any damage to their morale that may 
have been done by the hapless Colonial 
Secretary this week, though happily even 
Mr Lee was eventually goaded into saying 
that the Government will continue to stand 
firmly behind the Gibraltarians. Failure 
CO respond robustly to Spain’s threats and 
extortionate claims may be explicable by 
die belief that, in the long run, a rational 
aetdement ought to be worked out that 
would preserve the Gibraltarians’ identity 
and filedom while relating their tiny geo- 
gdipUcal entity to its natural context. But 
the Franco government’s present tactics 
make this a waste of time. 


Aberfan 


Doo much has been said and written about 
Abefftm. Most of it was wdl^itaeaning and 
lHiC»felt ; moat cdfr was right.' have. 
httn 190 unnecmsaiy deaths udder that 


coal tip. There are other tips, overhanging 
other Welsh villages, that need looking at. 
The tips themselves, up and down the Vic<« 
torlan coalfields, are a blight. All this is* 
true. It no longer needs saying. A week 
ago no one imagined it would ever need 
saying. That is the narrow margin on which 
some communities in this settled country 
are unexpectedly found to exist. It is not 
even peculiar to mining communities: a 
suburban train, wrecked at Lewisham, 
brought momentarily much the same sense 
of local bereavement, of anger and despair. 
In any family any unnecessary death, at 
work, in illness, casually or unexplained, 
inspires the same feelings. What is different 
about Aberfan is the intensity of the tragedy 
in one small village, and the intensity of the 
collective feeling there. It comes from a 
suspicion of negligence by the National Coal 
Board* which the official inquiry will 
eventually pronounce on. It comes, too, 
from the impression of powerkssness among 
peopk who know that the danger was put 
before tiieir local authority, and was 
seemingly disregarded there. This too has 
to be pronounced on. 

But much of what has been said and 
written about Aberfan has been unnecessary 
in itself; it has been repetitive and unhelp¬ 
ful, said only because publicists felt they had 
to go on saying something. And some has 
been plainly vicious, an exploitation and an 
intrusion. This is particularly true of tele¬ 
vision. Most of the television coverage, on 
both channels, was Inspired by a desire to 
give the news, to portray reality as faith¬ 
fully as it can be done by men thrust hastily 
into the middle of something they could not 
control, or perhaps even comprehend. But 
some coverage was merely contemptible. It 
calls for an inquiry, too. 


In Sukarno's lap 

In condemning Dr Subandrio to death, the 
Indonesian military tribunal has put Presi¬ 
dent Sukarno in a nasty spot. The former 
foreign minister was found guilty of various 
crimes against the state, centring on his con¬ 
nections with the communist party and his 
involvement in last year's unsuccessful com¬ 
munist plot. But the real charge against him 
was that his foreign policy had made 
Indonesia a tool of China. And of course 
Indonesia’s former policy was one 
vociferously approved by the president. Dr 
Subandrio may yet appeal for mercy. Mr 
Sukarno would then have to choose between 
letting his old ally die for carrying out 
Sukamobt policies, and reprieving him— 
which could well let loose a fresh spate of 
demands for the arraignment of the 
president himself. 

Unexpectedly, the court did not attempt 
to implicate Mr Sukarno in the supposed 
crimes of his foreign minister. The military 
regime may still intend to car^ on with its 
old jpolicy of letting the president fade 
slowly away, and may not have calculate 
tite possible consequences of a death^aen* 
tence on Dr Subandrio. But . Mr Suhamo 
has shown no inclinatioh to fall ^ with the 
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Vocative a fashion postibli^ That whuld 
set up fresh tenons between the alou^' 
moving soldiers and the nationalist students 
eager to sweep the old order right awav. 
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down with hm. 
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into a nBffA sAiileLord Chalfom^wc^' oti 
to dedab the British goverdxnent 
wotdd do its Qj&dsc *^to deflate the myth 
of the top tal^e.'* The best reducing exer¬ 
cise, it hks been said, is to grip the dinner 
table with both hands and push it firmly 
away from you. It is often said that a 
member of the nuclear dub who wants to 
persuade non-members that they would be 
wiser not to job it would soihwow carry 
more conviction if' he was seen to be 
leavmg. 

Lord Chalfont felt otherwise. The sight 
of Britain giving up nudear arms would 
not, he argued, reduce any other state's 
eagerness to acquire them. Perhaps not. 
All the same, the stage may be fast 
approaching when those nudear powers 
that want to halt the spread of these 
weapons must give painful thought to any 
possible actions they could take, short of 
total renunciation, that might help the near- 
nudear states to hold bade. On Tuesday, 
immediately after the British minister of 
state had spoken, an Egyptian delegate re¬ 
jected the idea of a non-proliferation treaty 


III. 

1 ( oiiomisi 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 


Every quarter The Economist provides a 
unique service - en analysis of the balance 
sheets and profit and toss accounts of 
companies received during that quarter. 

Our Industrial Profits and Assets senrtce is 
widely used by Government departments, 
economists, stockbrokers ebd other 
investment advisers, companies and 
investment institutions becayae it is 
Up to date - sent out within a month of 
the end of a quarter 

Comprehensive - about 2.500 companies 
are analysed in the course of a year 
Thorough - showing separately each item 
in the balance sheet and profit and loss 
account 

Sectionelieed -* under clearly distinctive 
Industrial headinge 

An annual aubicriptlon (feur quartan) COM C4.0.0. 

A alnela copy £1.1.0. A Nat of companlaa tnalyaed is 
alao aaqila^ for £1. AH priCM Inclucl# sirmail 
poaiaea to anfpart of the wOrkl. The iasue of 
Induatrio MfHa and Asssil eovliine the period 
JulyOepMibw teea le neW svalieMe from 
Publlcetione Department 
TheEoonomiat 

28 St James's etroit LiMwion SW1 
TWephoneWhMshsSSlW , 


COMMSMTAIKir 

that war- oae-»i d ed^~.jft ■ the-->eii>e of 
shuqkig the dub doors ogaiqst ttewcomets, 
fddMtut imposing some mstdn'ng restraint 
on those already insid e. And be wi^ 
dearly voieng a vi^'uat u now wididy 
shared among the near^mdear states, and 
others Aat are not all that near to nudear 
capability. ! 

Bar bar black sheep 

No man shall be ju 4 gc in bis (wm^caust^. 
But who judges in causes mvolviiq^^tbe li^ 
ptofesskm? ludgesg of course, wte are 
members of the mns of Court. This is 
basically udiat is unsatisfactory about the 
Court of Appeal’s decision last week in the 
case of Rondel Worsley. Mr RoniM, a 
confused professional strong man, con¬ 
victed of causing grievous bodily barm after 
btdog someone’s pa off in a fl^t, claimed 
that Mr Wordey, the barrister he had 
pideed out to represent him in court, had 
conducted the case negligently. There is 
no need to have any sympathy with Mr 
Rondel, and a good dial of cause to be sorry 
for poor young Mr Worsley. But hard cases 
make bad law, as this one showed. For 
both the Master of the Rolls and Lord 
Justice Danckwerts took pains to emphasise 
that barristers (unlike sol&itors or any other 
prdcssional people) are immune from suits 
for alleged ne^gence whether in court or 
in giving advice to a client on matters 
nothing to do with court work. Mr Justice 
Salmon partly disagreed, valuably dis¬ 
tinguishing between the conduct of court 
cases and other barristers’ work. But leave 
to appeal to the Lords was refused: the 
majority decision is now law. Barristers, 
like members of any other profession, can 
on occasion be foolish, careless, idle and ill- 
served by their derks and employees. They 
can also take out insurance. 


Training for what? 

Nearly half the women in this countty most 
at risk from cervical cancer (that is, diose 
over 35) can now have five-ywly tests 
tot a pre-cancerous condition; if this is 
treated in time, the disease itielf will 
probably be prevented. By 1968, the 
Miaister of Health hopes that the service 
will cover all women at risk. The limiting 
factor ia not primarily money but a short¬ 
age of petg^ trained to enmme cervical 
smears and pick out the aia or aeven positive 
ones in every thousand. 

The Ministry ot Health emphasises in ira 
new circular on the subject that this exam- 
narion should be carried out in hospital 
laboratories by technicians additionally 
trained for diis purpose working under a 
coosultaot pathologist These teefanidans 
are not employed on the work fioU-thne 
because it k /monotonous (one techniciMt 
doing nediing dee would.ddectf wy,/40 n> 
sq positive smniraln.a vear)> wastwd of the 
rest of his training and akfi^ and gautmg. 

Hete k {list job* 000 wotud him 
daoughi^ lor pacMkne irorkera who could 


■ 453. 

;be tiahied^^ k andM^g da^^^mde^ 

jed at Mgbioo, wi^&^ b'aow 
up, ate not to be allowed to do & aemo 
work in l^pital unless they obtain the 
qualificatioin laid' doim by the hospital 
tedmiciant* professknat bodra. Mr Kenneth 
Robinson denies that r catifc tiv e pnwdces 
ue playing a part in thk ^uladoa... Bttt 
.k,k « mtrisliWLi 
pert adyisers, whidi k eyp 

odier ahortaget of skilled woihen. 
k certainly no pbee ftr the 
amateur; there ihpald be one.fot a petaoo 




or die time 10 acquire 
{wofesrion. 


Unhonoured and 


unsung 


Honours for political services ate to Su 
stopped fnun the next new year list onwardst 
And quite right, too. No one can possibly 
disagree with the Prime Miaktet*8 dedsum, 
announced on Thutaday afternoon, to 
recommend this to the (^ufeen. Of course 
there will be sore hearts m the town halls, 
where party stalwarts have come to depend 
on this kind of low-grade largesse whenever 
their lot are in power in Westminster. There 
will be arguments, however bspired, that 
local pditiddng k ao badly rewarded any^ 
way that just to attract the sort (d bumble¬ 
dom that would delict in having a lew mis¬ 
cellaneous mkiak am thek names was at 
least better than nothh^. But kk right that 
merit should be recognised (as it still will 
be, irrespective of pot^) without ^ the guilt 
by association that k unavoidable when 
purely cynical lecommendationa are bunged 
m as welL Mr Heath will be well advi^- 
when hk time comes, to follow Mr Wikoii’s 
example. It has never really added to the 
individual audmrity of the «m. umb 
( usually otherwise undistinguished) hi the 
National Union of Conservative aiul 
Unionkt Assocktions that diey dmuld.be 
digniSed by the style of kn^Aood. But, 
of course, even they need not entirdy 
despak. ** Public service ** k a very flexible 
criterion itself: we may confidently expea 
it to be stretched a fair way, by both parties, 
to accommodate thek particular neray or 
importunate friends. Even so, it will mean 
diat criticism of visibly doubaul cases will 
be encouraged—as it muld be throughout 
the system. Mr Wilson indicated that he ia 
reviewing all aspects of the hoimun hMHi- 
out. There is more that he cpdd do. oipqcl- 

a about the proUfendoq cl^ptivy cenn- 
n, but k a vkeoum^. to an MKB 
that heirs to exkdnft^paarages can go oo 
rieqiing soundly .winout the nigham d 
bemg hatred succerififig to thek lord* 
ships’atteodaaoe money..' 
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W i^W. in Hun> 

gamn History. But that was not why the 
tenth anniversary on October 23rd ol the 
most recent of these was ignored inside 
Hungary. The present government hat} 
nothing to celebralc,. and those who had at 
least something to cemmeinorate knew 
better than to cry. Hungary's brave October 
revolution has officially become a noorovent 
and that, in a sense, is a measure of its 
fitBure. But its. influence persists—not, 
most emphatically, as an inspiration to the 
Hungarians to try again, but as a barrier 
between most of them and tbeir rulers. It 
is, to nsix the metaphor, the invisible alba- 
trots loimd Mr Radar’s neck. 

On the face of it, the regime is increas¬ 
ingly giving the Hungarians more and more 
of wlttt they want. Budapest’s restaurants 
are full of people ; its shops are full of food, 
dothes, furniture, transistors and tole- 
vision Bets—and they are being bought, not 
just window-shopped. More and more 
people are buying their own flats; more and 
more are becoming car-owners., And yet 
bebkni all the evidence of growing material 
prosperity, a .basic mutual mistrust lies 
heavily between most people and the 
regime; it inhibits the regime from trying 
to put itself across more frankly and pre¬ 
vents people from giving it the benefit of 
anj^oubt* 

The higher prices announced last Janu¬ 
ary, together with some pension and wage 
increases, are a case in point, 'fhe govern- 
ihent had a sound enough economic justifi¬ 
cation for them. But it chose to make the 
wmt possible impression by officially deny- 
iim that any increases were conteiti{flated 
oii^‘ a few weeks before they were in fact 
The subsequent involved ear- 
by government spokesmen that 
lost on the swings they would 
surely hsalke!^ on -the roundabouts did not 
stop the grudmitig or sil^ice the alarmist 
Tvamm ; they betefy i^ovided a field day 
foe Ae fiudepftst wifs. Mr Kadar is said 
' tmiH itfcdhiwWa that he did not 
. . matter bob oj^ 
j^enimefit’s has 

shdrpeliedl^ the't^ ... 

Sief to lUM 

large (less thaft'i’lhOosandJ^but the 





qualityv in terms 6f iotdiectual training and 
l^ofesaiooal skill, was high. The govern¬ 
ment was givoi a sharp jolt-^in particular 
Mr Kadar himself^ who tod always argued 
firmly and courageously in' favour of a 
liberal policy on virits abroad. This policy 
has not been reversed this year ; in fact 
there ts believed to have been little, if any, 
drop ill the total of Hungarians going west. 
Hut the luimbers have been made up more 
of dependable groups than unpredictable 
individuals; and the regulations governing 
visits abroad have been tightened up. 
Writers; who had come to take their annual 
trip westward for granted, have found it 
harder to go west this year. The reason iti 
their case is obscure ; it may be due to the 
regime’s general nervousness in this tenth 
anniversary year. 

One reason for last year’s defections was 
the worsening in the international situation, 
which made people feci that if they returned 
to Hungary they might get cooped up there 
for years. But by far the chief reason was 
the fear that they would lose their compara¬ 
tive affluence under the economic reforms 
tha.i were then already being foreshadowed :> 
they could feel far more certain of a rising 
standard of living if they stayed in the West 
where (especially in western Germany) their 
professional qualitiCatiOns would command 
top salaries. Stuck with a government that 
commands scant re.spect or loyalty, indivi¬ 
dual Hungarians tend, if they get the 
chance, to go all out for their own and their 
children’s prospects. 

To be fair, the Hungarian public’s pro* 
found mistrust of economic change is a 
problem that any government, communtst 
or dtjMtalist, wtmhi have to contend' with: 
Hungary has more than its fair shitte 
of economic crises ahd devaluadpflSy with 
the result that the btiih-in reaction of the 
individual Hungarian to any govemment- 
enrinetred economic ’’reform*’ is that he 
is bmmd to end up' worse od than before. 
The e^omic reform is not due to be intirpr 
duced^natil Jstmiry 1^. But Mr Radar 
is i^ikdy heWng to deny rtiffiOura'about 
price * foCreases cimdeeted wib 
denials Would, of course, 
if the goverfliiimt^lub 
with’ tus 

The^mu<dl4le0gami: 

m prin<^ a tnesoObtlib 



Kadar exphim 10 a factory conference 


economy from the dead hand of the planners 
along the lines of the reforms being intro¬ 
duced in Cscechoslovakia and elsewhere. 
The Hungarians may be better off than ^y 
were, but the regime now accepts the view, 
which the experts have been trying to put 
across for years, that in the long run a 
healthy and expanding economy depends on 
substituting indirect controls and strong 
financial incentives for the sluggish, mis¬ 
guided and often plain stupid operations 
of central planning. Prepanacions are 
ahead. The price increases in foo^ $a|iiS” 
port and fuel being introduced at 
throughout this year are desigfled’tb clear 
away some of the anomalies and distortions 
that might obstruct the reform. In this 
year’s economic plan the number of indices 
governiflg each enterprise’s activities have 
been considerably curtailed. A number of 
firms, most of ttom manufacturing largely 
for export, are experimenting with various 
forms of self-management. 

^ The party finally , committed itself to re-' 
form in May, when the central committee 
passed a resolution which sefUorth at length 
the principles upon which tbe economic 
changes are to be based. At the moment' 
nobody really 'fciows prtdscfy how these 

S rinc^ca grit to be put into practice. In- 
uihdnbte and commissions are 

wofkjlnR to try to find ogt. ~ The 

hope Jdie answers will ail eitterge by 
pie)niiddle;bf year so ttot mdividual 

Interpris^iwill tove six .fbqnths fo whibb 

> ^epare themselves for^a^^more deoenciai 4 
Ised system. ‘'.','.'...9 

Just how decentfritoed vemaina, un^-! 
Itandably. eoopgh,^rather Vagujf!;; 1?^' fn-t 















KMNOMttt ocvom ^ li$t 


wnrawiiTiofut man 


Mncci, die patty Ksdudoii cooiniits Itidf 
to tbe duec-tkr price lysteiii lavoaied by 
the Gaecht, but j^s no bidication ct bow 
fame .«atb ' iaf .,w-diee pdoo. categories 
(fited; ^xed mUiiii Knits; aod free) wK 
be. Unofficial fstfanatea ptop^on 
of free jmkes, which wffi not iaduM baric 
foodstuffs, ruige between 30 and 50 agi 
cent; even the lower fi|we. Is abput ttnix 
wbat the Czechs b>ve ip, orind. - On the 
other hand, altbouA conmentators; cfadaB 
that the state will be responsible chiy m 
maiaff invcstnaents undcsr. the tefoaiv die 
potty;rea(i^u|fa^. brirayaconaiderthie tdooc* 
anoe to let caitttf oirer investeneiit dip too 
far out of the central,pfainnertMia|iris,' -^Otie 
suspects there may fdU be'.nutte,ih'iJSv!riy 
tu^-war b^tm, d>o 
economises, vdibse biaih-diild dri (tfbiai 
really is, and die more ednsetvadve inaiio 
ben of thf parw hien^. , ; , - 

One point about tae tmonti. dint ddfs 
already em^ge dearly h that there is to be 
ho attempt to sell it to the wodeers \>f fat* 
coeporating in it a measure, of workms^ sdf- 
management on the Jugoslav model. 
(Workers’ self-management was among the 
original demands of the revolutionaries ten 
years ago.) Instead' here is a good deal of 
rather vague talk about enlargmg the rde 
of die trade unions ; and in fact me unions 
have recently been relieved of some dt their 
routine chores in connection with ad¬ 
ministering the welfare services—presum¬ 
ably to dear the decks for developing other 
activities. The managu^ however, is to be 
unmistakaUy the boas in his own factory; 
and one of the major questions facing me 
retomets b whether they can find enough 
men with enoud> of the right qualifications 
to run the fedories succerafully. Some 
people think the financial rewarra of fac^ 
xoty management should be sharply stepped 
up at once ; (m the whde, ordinaty factory 
managers are not among those who can 
afford to have their own villa on Lake 
Balaton. 

Inevitably the reform is causing con- 
sideraUe perturbation inside the party. 
Party members have perforce got 
accustomed to the idea that they do not 
have a prescriptive right to all the good 
jobs; for some years the regime has been 
firmly weeding out completdy unqualified 
party hada from lespooaible posts. But 
the nevy decentndised economic administra- 
don serins^ to the bureaucratkally nrinded 
party functionary, to contain dl kinda of 
dire direats 10. the;authority of die party fai 
generd and hinqiidf ip. particular. The 
party resolution of last May dedared diat 
the pa^« “leading apd guiding rde” 
would inevitably asaert itself, anp in the 
next breath stated categoricallyithat “ under 
no circumstances ’’ must party evganisadons 
direedy control economic bodies. It it all 
venr confusing. 

*1110 Hungarian communists ate not of 
course the coly ones to be faced with this 
broidem. 'But die leadership lades the 
Duoyant srif-benfidcnce of, say, the Jtno- 
ripva; .and .most, of the. ..tank aod me, 
eaneefady inthe provinces, odooqpletdy lac^ 
ezmeir t)^ anility or die.jipa|dn*tbin to re- 
tbiffic tbjt .. wfri 

re-foqped after tbe revolmini yean Sj^ 


it aatutdly did not atoict a very lilgbi 
calibre of teemit Mr Kadar reimaeked 
rather levediiiiity in a recent apeedt thee 
what t!bey: >would like, iras a auuarion iaf 
iriridt, fe# people ioBidb ibd 

-paiMrlt^ipB 'itb^ we to aee outside, 

and-a gtmit many outaide whom diey would 
be 1^ to ha^' inside. . Whatever one 
mj JwM ^^i^^^M^ ^Oia-o f that atatyeni, 

i ri di ri aaaa fmebodiBiiteapecidly ^ 
end fikuj.-Hee.at dhle,^aiMf omcal time hkt 
Kadar aecflii^baHidottf'.Widil tbe beat. pn»'’’ 
stUe ittc of trbat part|r jtattrlil he haii^ 
and dummiwiwril mean some Changes, ff 
notrigiri#*.-^ up, at any rate fardier deans 
die'Mfty bieMcw. ^ 

’hvJfrS^^boMelf stems pretty 
budgnUe, He stands in tbe centre of die 
party,..rebniffiog tli^ reactionaries and curb¬ 
ing the pcegjtcaaivek He is identified widi 
tbe .econotw refold uid dmefote muse 
pacify du^ who pn^ihny that it will end 
by fatally undemimiim the V^iole edifice ■ 
tight party contrd. (Oife way of doing thn 
may be die c o ircnt freeze on the general 
liberalisation programme.) On tbe other 
band.be must be encoutaggd by the know- 
let^ diat the .party’s future lies with the 
younger, mote technocratically minded 
leaders who understand that the one realiy 
vital need in Hungary is to modernise the 
economy. 

Mr Kadar has the great advantage of 


brihg accepted by dM'Htm|athm'people ae 
Ke beat patty leader , tbty have, nwee ia 
nbdiinf at all positive about Ua popularim; 
nor.is'dieie about Us fnnourislogan “be. 
.wheUiiotagiibist rii il. frith us.” He faaa. 
to.Ieaid dKcamtty tfann^a tri<^ period 
of ecdboinic dritt^ wiKa suspidoua patty 
beUnd Um, and befoie Um a puUic that 
ia.nibe.oi^Yeus|iiidoiia Up apatiieiiei < illn- 
lifae Mr CMmuflp ha BliiMd, he .cannbt tty 
to whip up popubr su^ibtt by beating dm 
aad-Gmnm (fruity bt^tedie Huogariaiia 
doksioc fed aUdiBtanaiiflp abOuMbe Ger^. 
mans. For obvious reasons (and'.-fekb. dm. 
country still gafthooed by KtWriaa temps) 
he eannot, unlike Rumania^ Mr CSmundett, 
beat the netioualist. dnup. ..He baa to .ie> 
jPMnilNr, atoreoeeb that die one dung due 
leri^ rouses all Htaupriaiis is - the 
alle^ treannent pf the Hungarian miiiw> 
ity m Transylvania. 

Until' ^ economic, tefonn’.is mr 
laundicdy the regfane wiBjprobabljr be ton- 
tent to let the process of Itbdnlisation mbj^' 
or lets go pti intrfcinK time, aldipu|h it 
continue to db what it feels it safelf cab to 
lessen the jap between- rulers and raled* 
With signiiuaM: timing, die oentnd com¬ 
mittee puMisbed, a few days before October 
23rd, prbpdsals for giving, voters a^ more 
genuine choice of candidates at parliamen- 
ury elections. Tbe effect of gestures Uke 
this add of tbe pasi^e of time reinatns tn 
be seen. Meanwhile, Mr Kadar has m 
choice but to sojdkr on. 


S(futh Arabia 

Flight from a muddle 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN ADEN 

The question, as one senior British officer < 
put it, is wtether South Arabia will become < 
mdependent to the popping of champagne 1 
corla or machine guns. Cm {wesent form, i 
the latter seems more probable. And it is | 
just as unoatain wbetfaer the unitary aute 1 
of South Anbia can mrvive more dum a < 
few weeki after its bittk 
Since no picticsdar date foe indqpeadriioe 1 

■B lttl.ftled)dlealiBlar1rauKofi- vC 

As il,trO!Zl|.^:'^,.V j 
By'trdops !-'.l 

ihaaod.|iftlM|iKm|^u^ '] 

: 

It Is left'ol‘:fit'ttiaCiffi t 
of Aden, -.*nds means 
iffl^phieedontbefive ) 
latal iftinr, now hastily c 
tm :britinflhk with me i 
bettaltatn of the federal f 


optimistic to imagine that the army will do 
exactly what it is told by a federal govern¬ 
ment that has so far bad almost no success 
in coming to tenns with any opporidoo 
group, and which may not be rcct^nised ^ 
any Arab state, not even by Saudi Arabia, 
or by the Unimd NadopB* 

■ Sigiiificandy, the modnate South AtaWan 
Leam (vritioi of late hu been tridag in 
cae fimri^Khw Faisal of Saudi AmUiG^has 
4^ oat 



gaeioJkOw tlie fed^ anagrt:; 
;:view. ill that |t ^ fuimusi 


raythialiw 

variOmf^rimi^^o^ 

■aiUe to glott 0^ ^fUBHw’infnlBai 

to an skies; 
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BiiQOiiiiced ia AugHiit. tlwit it accepted the 
epeiitiv^ daii8e^:0f the* relevant Assembly 
i9seiiittQii!i and itrottU co-operate with a UN 
mission ki agteemenr on its com- 

podddd.^' 'llieilederal ministers have said 
didr idnijr [stQn^^ is that the mission 
mduld be neutral in the Saudi- 
brntitt dispute. Whether cite United 
Npimbi ^mUs^ could succeed in clearing 
like being ode of the worst 
muddles in histoi^ is doubtful; at 
,kait it could tty. And Britain would at last 
he ffi step with the anti-colociialist majority 
atthc'UN. ^ 

“ The jmidon of Britiah soldiers and 
dviliana in Aden ia deeply unenviable. It 
was bad enough before tney were accused 
in the recent Ajncicsiy report of conniving 
at torture C* 1 onl^ vrish it was true,” say 
some of the mote oitter). If the more ex¬ 


treme Amnesty allegations are untrue, which 
seems IBcely so far as anyone can tell who, 
like the Amnesty investigator, Dr Rastgeldi, 
has not been allowed to see inside either the 
interrogation or the detention centresy there 
are undoubtedly several ways in which the 
Foreign Office investigator, Mr ^ Roderic 
Bowen, can improve things. But British 
officials are now more worried by the fact 
that world-wide publicity has made sus¬ 
pected terrbrists even more resistant to 
interrogation,. As the British point out, these 
interrogations 'are helping to catch some 
terrorists red-handed, and so save the lives 
not only of British troops' but of Arab 
civilians who are often the victims of almost 
unbelievably incompetent grenade-throwers. 
It is not surprising that the prevalent 
British mood is the sooner we get out the 
better. 


A world grown too tricky 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

To nobody’s surprise the triangular parley 
cf Presidents Tito and Nasser and Mrs 
Indira Gandhi ended in New Delhi on 
Monday with a set of stale nostrums. It is 
nor only that non-aUgiunent, their common 
bond, has become extremely tricky in a 
world no longer divided into two blo^ but 
into several. The differences that have 
developed in the international outlook 
of the three countries constitute an even 
graver handicap. Although their joint 
communiquE dutifully recalls two previous 
summits, too much has changed since to 
make it possible to* recapture the rapport 
they achi^ed in 1956 at Brionf and in 1961 
at Cairo. 

China’s ambitions are the most important 
of th^ changes. Since 1962, when China 
and India clashed in the Himalayas, the 
Indian ^vemment has ceased to be non- 
aUgned m the original prisc^e sense. Presi¬ 


dent Tito has always had his problems with 
Peking, and these may now be getting 
worse. But Egypt still has no cause to be 
aggrieved with China’s rulers, and President 
Nasser retains a friendliness towards them 
which Tito cannot share. . Nor for that 
matter can Mr Nehru’s daughter, even 
though her father worked hard before 1962 
to build bridges to Peking. 

This difference came out clearly at the 
press conference jointly addressed by the 
three leaders on Monday to wind up their 
four^ay meeting. President Nasser dis¬ 
missed any thought of a Chinese threat to 
Asia and Africa, and suggested that it was 
Peking's present isolation which made it a 
bugbear. Once China were brought into 
the United Nations, misunderstandings 
would be quickly resolved. Mrs Gandhi 
said nothing; President Tito made his 
reservations plain. He parried questions 



put to him by saying that he would not go 
mto any issue about China beyoi^ ibt 
siwmit’s unanimous recommendation to 
give Peking the seat that rightfully belongs 
tbit. 

Ano^er difference emerged on the issue 
of foreign aid. On the eve of the New 
Delhi meeting, the Cairo newspaper Al 
Ahram put out a story saying that a pro¬ 
posal to freeze the external debt of develop¬ 
ing countries would come up at the summit. 
India, now assiduously wooing western 
countries, for more aid, can scarcely afford 
to press for a moratorium in this belligerent 
fashion and prefers to continue its diplo¬ 
matic attempts to persuade creditors to 
re-schedule payments. President Tito’s 
views arc evidently closer to India’^ than to 
Egypt’s. Jugoslavia in its present difficult 
transition from a closed to an open economy 
has large immediate needs for external 
capital; even more to the point, Belgrade is 
itself owed money by New Delhi and others. 
Al Ahram^s kite was quickly brought 
down by the Egyptian delegation. But 
President Nasser’s remarks at Monday’s 
press conference left nobody in doubt that 
he would prefer a tougher line. He 
explained that so far as his own country was 
concerned, it was doing without aid because 
either the terms were extortionate or there 
were political strings. 

The moral to be drawn is that differing 
needs and circumstances must inevitably 
produce, over a period of time, different 
responses on both political and economic 
issues. * At firioni in 1956, anti-colonialism 
provided a ready-made common platform. 
Algeria was a live issue ; so was the Suez 
canal. In 1961, it was still possible to con¬ 
centrate on the evils of imperialism i n 
Algeria, Angola, the Congo, Cuba and 
elsewhere. But life is no longer that simple. 

Vietnam provides a good test case. The 
three leaders called for an unconditional 
end to the bombing of North Vietnam and 
the withdrawal of foreign troops. This, as 
the Times of India said, is old hat since 
neither is conceivable except as part of a 
series of measures in which Hanoi has to 
concur and co-operate. What the New 
Delhi summiteers expected of Hanoi was 
not mentioned at all. President Nasser, 
indeed, Argued that it was not clear whether 
there wEre in fact any North Vietnamese 
id the south. To him it is only a 
civH War. But this is a position that neither 
President Tito nor Mrs Gandhi can endorse. 

At Brioni in 1956, the three countries 
had said that tl:|e tensions in the Far East 
cqdd.nbi be resolved without China’s co- 
o^rfffion. This is still as true as it was ten 
years Ago. But in today’s changed context, 
a plea for co-operation hks to have the 
entirely different connotation ci urging 
restraint on Peking. This is something that 
the three leaders cpuld not bring themselves 
to do.' tt was tUs kind of diffidence which 
made the New Delhi meeting so poinrless. 
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has been 


beingso 
of any other 
I in the 
il praises 
> easy for us. 


We feel we may have 
been guilty of soft-pedalling 
on the software, so 


Even if you knew about System 4's^ unique compatibility with othef 
computers; about its ability to run 14 programs simultaneously; about He 
large repertoire of international languages; eveplf you knewaH 
is much more we Ooutd tell you. For example V ^ ^ ^ ; 

1 System 4 can perform most operations without any help from an 
operator. One program trial follows another automatically, and compila** 
tions and program amendments are integrated into the system tool 

If you want to change snap and trace facilities you don't have to 
recompile. ’ 

Z System 4 software includes automatic streaming which makes maxi-' 
mum use of multi-programming facilities. Job queues ensure a rapid flow 
of work through the system without operator intervention. 

3 The program libraries are on tape or disc. No cards to juggle with. 

And wjiat’s the result of all this advanced software? The most 
important benefit of all, greater efficiency at less cost, in plain man's 
English, better value for money. 


English Electric Loo Morcom 


System 4 


English Elutrte Leo-Marconi Computers Ltd., Portland House, Stag Place. London, S.W.I. VICtoris 2299 and Kidsgrova, Stoka-Un-Timt Staffs. Kidsgrove 3511 
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BR8T IN EDITORIAL 

ibOrership 

J 0 un 0 AMqus Is edited by 
Alir^*s most progressive wri- 
tsre .to meet the needs of the 
continent's political, business 
and cultural' leaders as well 


ee AfrieaJi 

V " 



rORlAL first in leadership 

As a result of our saiective 
I Is edited by editorial policy, Jsune Afrique 

progressive wri- now reaches, the groups ^ In 

ha needs of the French-speakino Africa that 

^iitical, business are responsible for the busi* 

leaders as well nosa and buying ;deci8ions. 

Literally every important g^ 
vernnient official, buaineef?. 
men, Industrialist, professional 
vS *^hd- Intellectual reads Jeuna' 


FIRST IN CIRCUUTION 
Jeune Afrique has the largest 
circulation In all of French- 
speaking Africa. Its guaran¬ 
tee Of 63924 weekly (actual 
Clrculatfon mudh higher) and 
ite readership 'of 637^22 per 
Issue Is unnistchsd In all of 
Africa. 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING 
In the first six mqinths of 
1966, Jeune Afrique billing was 
$ 438.786 double that of a 
year ago. in fact Jeune Afrl- 
que'e advertising revenue is 
bigger than that of all other 
publications In French-spea¬ 
king Africa combined (Rome 
Report Jan-June. 1966). 


X aRivRiw Bond 8tr«ftt, London. W 1. f«l. Ore. 83.86. NM 

VjWkTNr’V. noRrrS&B leun* Afriqw. 51. avonuo An Tsmsa. Ptrtt 17r,;TjW. 4 

Francrorti'Maln. TSI. tO.^. jMADAIO, . Exclualvaa Publicltariaa Inismscfiensits. QssShllJ^ISj 
b, TSI. 86D.90C. GENEVE, ttmUflpm Ri46n6ciit. 4, place du C»raiit. GSnSvs 1204. TSL 8432-74.1 
&lcu. T61'. 403 2601. 


UK. Inter-Africa Inc.. 668 United Natione Pleas. 
>.20. raANOFORT, RSgle Preste, Riithenauplatz 1e. 
.Medrid. TSL 226.61.44. ROME, RLP.. 12 Via Po. 
fOf Msdis HQi4ts»>24 Aoyama Kitamachi. Akaeaka, 







Italy 

Scandal of the hill 
that slid 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Sicilian affairs often look like a parody of 
Italian national life. Everything Sicilian 
Ls Italian only more so. Political loyalties 
arc more personal^ factions are more 
factious, majorities in the regional assembly 
more unstable and municipal graft more 
carefree than on the mainland. One reason 
why continental Italians often feel irri¬ 
tated when they are forced to take a close 
look at Sicily is that they find themselves 
reflected in a distoning mirror. That is 
why the Agrigento affair, which the senate 
in Rome b^an to debate on Monday^ has 
unleashed so much passion. 

The case has turned into an indictment of 
the Christian Democrat party for its slack¬ 
ness in allowing local electoral interests and 
pressures (including those of the Mafia) to 
prevail over honesty and discretion. But 
the case is also becoming a test of the 
Socialist party*s courage and of the serious¬ 
ness of its intention to change the old order 
of pclitical connivance and corruption in the 
south. 

Agrigento is a small and beautiful town 
in south-west Sicily built round a medieval 
nucleus on a hillside overlooking a valley 
of temples that is the most splendid relic 
of Greek civilisation in Sicily. The view 
from the town used to be one of the most 
celebrated in the guide books. Today it is 
hidden by a forest of skyscrapers, hideous 
cement blocks ten or twelve stories high 
which shot up when the national building 
boom hit Agrigento about ten years ago. In 
almost every town in Italy similar atrocities 
have occurred, and nowhere more blatantly 
than in Rome. But the difference is that 
in Agrigento the contractors, most of whom 
were amateurs who had never built a house 
before but thought they could get rich 
during the boom, laid the foundations of 
these crazy buildings in unstable clay. 

As many as 375 contractors took pan in 

the sack of Agrigento,” against the advice 
of the town engineers but with the conni¬ 
vance of the city council and in complete 
disregard of the law. The miracle of Agri¬ 
gento is that only a few people were killed 
when on July 19th a large slab of hillside 
came tumbling down^ skyscrapers and all. 
Now 8,000 people are homeless, nearly 
everyone in the town is ruined and there 
is no work for anyone until the government 
decides what sanctions to take against the 
offenders. 

Immediately after the disaster the 
minister of public works in Rome, who is a 
Socialist, ordered his department to make 
an inquiry. The newspapers had already 
revealed chat two previous reports on the 
danger caused by the new building in Agri¬ 
gento had been ignored. The town council 
made a practice of conceding ‘'exemp¬ 
tions ” from the town planning regulations 
and these had proved so lucrative that they 
were bought and sold like shares on the 


stock exchange. Shortly after the ministerial 
commission Md got to work the regional 
assessor for internal affairs seized the 
dossiers that the commission had come to 
examine. The pretext was that the national 
^ovenun^mt hfia no business poking its nose 
into regnal affairs. The dossiers were 
returned later but everyone believed that 
the opportunity had been taken to remove 
the names of any political “ friends.” 

Practically all the political personalities 
Involved in the Agrigento affair are 
Christian Democrats.* Members of this 
party have governed the town for years. 
Now that the findings of the commission 
from the ministry of public works are before 
parliament, the Christian Democrats stand 
accused of gross carel^sncss in allowing 
their rej^esentatives in Sicily to become en¬ 
tangled in local rackets. It is embarrassing 
for the centre-left coalition. Its opponents 
—the Communists, the Liberals and the 
extreme right—are using the scandal to 
drive a wedge between the Socialists and the 
Christian Democrats. They are unlikely to 
succeed but the affair has undoubtedly erup¬ 
ted at an awkward time. This week the 
Socialists are meeting to ratify their reunifi¬ 
cation with the Social Democrats. The 
Christian Democrats are worrying about the 
possibility of losing a virtual monopoly of 
government that has lasted for twenty years. 
For the Socialists arc in a mood to show 
their mettle. 


Japan 

Fiddling among 
the honourables 



Sato havas hospital to face the music 

For the first time in Japan's postwar history, 
a cabinet mem^r has been dismissed on 
charges of corruption. Two other ministers 
are under attack for mixing public business 
with private pleasure and the prime 
minister, Mr Sato, himself has been accused 
of tax evasion. The four opposition parties 
have combined forces to demand a general 
election. But Japan’s Liberal-Democratic 
government has vowed to soldier on. 

On October 20th Mr Sato emerged from 
hospital to apologise to a Diet committee 
for the misdeeds of his colleagues which he 
admitted had invited public distrust. He 


promised to ** eradicate the disease ” and 
announced that he had set up a discipline 
investigation conunittee ” to eliminate 
ruption and tighten the moral standards of 
the niembers ot, the lower house. But. he 
refused demands for a resignation ,of the 
cabinet and ignored a Socialist allegation 
that his £20,000 donation to the party 

S roved him “ the biggest tax evader in 
apan.” Two days later, his cabinet seae- 
tary affirmed that, the present cabinet, in¬ 
cluding all offenders except the one already 
dismissed, will remain intact. 

The public outcry against Mr/Sato's 
ministers started last month when it was 
revealed that the newly appointed transport 
minister, Mr Arafune, had rearranged 
Jaran’s famous split-second railway 
schedules to have express trains stop at a 
small station in his constituency, l^n it 
was discovered that the eager p^tician bad 
been attempting to form a supporters* 
association among transport personnel and 
that he had taken two businessmen along 
with him to a ministerial conference in 
Korea. On October i$th, Mr Sato issued 
an order from bis hospital dismissing Mr 
Arafune and replacing him with the 
former defence agency director, Mr Fujida. 

Press and opposition pressure then shifted 
to the present head of the defence agency, 
Mr Kambayashima, and the minister cl agri¬ 
culture and forestry, Mr Matsuno. Mr 
Kambayashima, another politician with an 
eye to the folks back home, celebrated his 
appointment in August by borrowing a self- 
defence force aircraft to fly 29 defence 
agency officials and friends to district 
in Kagoshima city where he staged a 
triumphal parade led by a military band. 
This week the defence chief cut short a visit 
to Washington as a defence department 
guest to return to Japan and apologise to 
the prime minister and the country. 

The agriculture minister, Mr Matsuno, 
has denied the accusations levelled at him, 
which include approving ** loose loans ” to 
sugar refineries and extending official tours 
to take in such places as Nassau, Acapulco 
and Las Vegas. According to Japanese 
newspapers, he cancelled a scheduled visit 
to Las Vegas in order to fly home last week 
when the campaign against him hotted up. 
Mr Matsuno has also been held responsible 
for a highly controversial govertim^t 
decision to resell farmland, which the 

E vernment purchased under die postwar 
id reform system, back to the original 
owners at the original prices. The market 
prices of the land have since multiplied 
several thousand times. Public indignation 
forced the government to revoke die 
decision last week but almost half the land 
had already been resold. 

Mr Sato's government is taking a stiff 
battering but his sit-dght tactics have 
worked before and they look like holding 
the line egain. In parliament the Liberal- 
Democrats have little to fear since they teve 
a healthy majority over the combmed 
opposition. Last week, a public opinion 
poll showed only 26 ^r cent in favour of 
the present cabinet, with more than 60 per 
cent “indifferent or don't know”; but the 
Socialist opposition also registered a loss in 
public confidence. * 
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. Both parties nay be hiding for leader- 
drip disputes at their party ctwerences in 
f/ii Sato nay m chalknjgied by 
the fomier foreign minister, Mr Fujiysiipa. 
lyho is now m the cabinet as director-general 
^the economic planning ag^cy. The 
pHme minister’s re-election as party leader 
Is assumed today to be a foregone conclu¬ 
sion. But if Mr Fujiyama can swing enough 
irotes bdrind him to make a good showing, 
he will have demonstrated some degree of 
parjy dissatisfaction with Sato and hts team. 

Tnc Socialist party rivalry between the 
left-wing chairman, Mr Sasaki, and the 
moderate former secretary-general, Mr Eda, 
may break out into the open for the third 
lime at this year’s conference. Party execu¬ 
tives are trymg to arrange a compromise, 
possibly a joint leadership, before Decem¬ 
ber but observers are predicting a direct 
showdown. In any case, the Socialist party, 
concentrating on peaoemaku^ between its 
factions, is hardly in a position to present 
itself as an alternative government. 

In private conversation Mr Sato has 
admitted that Socialist charges of ministerial 
corruption are injuring bis party. This is 
particularly so in urban areas but it is also 
having an tfect in the countryside where 
the Liberal-Democrats draw 90 per cent of 
their support. He realises that the party 
has no long-term choice but to modernise 
itself by replamg its traditional dependence 
on feudal obligations in rural areas with a 
base of new young supporters in the cities. 
The first step towards modernisation would 
be to take aavantaee of the current crisis to 
strengthen party (fiscipline. The next step 
could well be a reshuffling of the party 
executive after the December conference. 


France 

How to lose an 
election 

FROM our'PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
Geoetal de Gaufk^s press coafetence <m 
Friday wu 'expected to mark the offleU 
cpeniDs ci Hoe electoral caSopaiga for 
Fiapce^a parliamentary dectiona next 
March. The general is attenmdng . to ooli¬ 
te die impression that gaulDism it pco- 
crmve on the domestic as .well as on the 
nedgn front. His task is made easier hy 
die fact that the opposition has been 
. bii^T^ in recent mondis as if its primary 
ob)<^|B were to ensure a gauUist victory 
ia ,Maim 

\niaa General de Gaulle was forced into 
a aecocm oitllcit at the presidential eketiem 
hat Oedejmher, the issue looked mwe open. 
His chaOengf^, M. I'xanf^ Mitterrand, was 
trying ro^^w.duita united left offered an 
altetnadve .jmeiiipditi . ,As chairman of 
the new FMeradon Pfmpcrate et Socialiste, 
composed of Socialist^ ij^fcala and mem- 
bera of l|canpe’s intelleeM iMut^.dqbs, 
.jfidi tbe Communists''i| .|it ."juivil^d 
'^ea.*’ M> Mitterrand wib' 

,‘«ecapture the mSlions d left-sfliig vol^ Joit 
'lb General de Gaulk in 1958. Mhanwule, 


iMTBaMATIONaL ttPORT 

tbought the oppo siti on strategists, the 
Centre D&necrate d M. Lecanuet ooidd 
atude the gaidlkts on their conser\atiTe 
flank. 

But it soon turned .out that tbe main job 
of M. Minerrand’s federadoti to koqi 
its members together. In pattkuhr, it had 
to prevent the lUdical party from bunting 
asunder. The Radical part3rs chairman, 
Bffliires, last week concealed the breadi 
with the formula that" unity in the Radkai 
party expresses itself in diveraty." But to 
soothe thoM Radicals aUetgic to the idea d 
a popular front, the foderathm evolved 
taedes for tbe next election which mean 
that its candidates can ally Aemselves widi 
anybody they like so long as he is not ain 
open gaulfist. 

M. Mitterrand, who once cHdeised tbe 
abordve attempt d M. Defferre to form a 
centre-kft coalition on the nounds that his 
who’k suategjr rested on the folse premise 
that Communist support could be taken.for 
granted, is now being forced in the same 
direction. Like M. Defferre, he runs the 
risk of falling between two stools. However 
keen the Communists are on “unity of 
action ” with the Socialists, they will not 
bring in their millions of votes without 
any return whatsoever. Already thw are 
threatening to break the alliance u the 
federation goes on turning down all their 
proposals. 

Nor is the federation gaining <ni the right, 
among the supporters of M. Lecanuet, what 
it is losing on the kft. The Centre 
Ddmocrate itself is veering towards die 
gaullists. Speaking on television last month, 
M. Lecanuet announced that his colleagues 
would back a gaullist gotwmmeDt in parlia¬ 
ment provided it altered its foreign policy. 
Since nobody believes the general would 
change his foreign policy for this sort d 
reasdn, his suggestion was taken either as 
a joke or as a bint that d^ eentte might 
come to tbe geaetal’s neaeue even Mdiout 
oonoeaslona. M. Jbinjiili^db ^eakbig hder 
on wu nmm ewUed 

thakif« fowvotes wefo ndigm, they cedd 
be boddu widi miaiderfal piorifdios. But 
thb aaoM atiffdne fact’ ii .did in all the Iqeai 
bjNfdctions d m hit. fed weeks gauUlits 
aud me fdiowen d M< Mea^t have vuted 


maiBge bed*^ 

pf^R'diiioS^ 
iftmta m'M 


ii’M Bmi..deiii(kns»|t- 


aparmg money. Tm Mhref&mg ffiU that 
lannclM first James Bond and thim M. 
Lecanuet is now busy propaiing leaflets and 
nonrds for ^oUist canmdates. Pdls are 
beii|g. taken, m various cofUtituencks. As 
money is no obstack, things will be drnie 
sdenmcally, d fAndnWne. But, fn'l^miich 
fosbion, local oflidals have also been har¬ 
nessed for tbe jbb. It. bas been suggested 
that France will once again have a 
ubiquitous mliug iNity, as the Radicals were 
under the Tl^a Republic. The difference 
is that then it was enough to influence a few 
notabks. Now the mass media ve npeddlr 
too. 

n die gaulUstt am dfiriett^, why 
do they waste energy on soclf a campaign ? 
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Their answer is that you cannot be. too 
■easeful. -A smali swing would-de^ve die 
gaifllistt of theii parUatoentary |iia|ority. 
.What n the opposition suddemy snapped 
out d its masochistic mood ? Admittedly, 
the chuces of such an awakening lessen as 
g^ by. Still, as Jhc saying goes: 
U del eddera. TTie gaulusts are 
hdping diemselves. 


Spain 

After the whale, 
what? 



Trying to catch a Rock 
FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

Spadards are occasionaUy tempted to resort 
to divination to discover what their govern¬ 
ment has in mind. Some of them even see 
political significance in the size of the fish 
Genera] Franco catches. When he is well, 
they say, and the wheels of state are turning 
smoothly, the papers show him landing a 
modest salmon or trout; when the need 
arises to refute rumours that he is ill, or 
there is talk of high-level scandal or dissen¬ 
sion, photos are published of the caudillo 
contemplating a baffied-lodcing tuna or 
shark. The press announced recently that 
he had caught a whale. 

Despite we whale, officials declare that 
the ceneral’s health is not, at the moment, 
cauamg them concern; but they admit that 
the audeession problem is. They add that 
a fdferendum will ’'soon*’ be held to 
approve constitutional changes intended to 
facilitate matters. A constitutional referen¬ 
dum has been on the cabinet’s agenda for 
more than a year but promulgation of the 
teitt to be voted on was delayed by. a tri¬ 
angular disagreement befbreen falan^t, 
Opus Dei and right-wing monarchist 
.ministers; it appears that a compromise 
has at last been reached. 

The principal innovation that voters will 
bef asked to approve will be the separation 
of the posts of chief of state and head of 
tb^ government. At present General 
Franco holds both. By relinquishing one 
pc^ and app^ting a priipe minister, he 
n^t ensure that day-to^y mernmenr, 
at least, would not sense up when he dies. 
Candidates jfor the preimership are already 
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emerging—they include Captain<G^en4 
Muftoz^Grandes, Count Mouico, jl fbnner 
ambassador, and Senor Fraga Iribarnej the 
press mini8ter-«>but there-is little, as yet, to 
indicate that the caudillo really intends to 
whittle down his own authority in the near 
future. 

It is said that he and one of his closest 
advisers in the cabinet are still having 
doubts about the wisdom of transferring 
real power to a prime minister who would 
immediately be subjected to powerful 
lobbying by monarchist, falangist, eedesi- 
astkal and democratic pressure-groups. 
Franco is genuinely proud of the 2^ years 
of stability he has imposed on Spain and 
would rather monopolise power to the end, 
leaving the future to fend for itself, than 
preside over an tndaha. 

The pmibility of a second period of 
dictator^ip after the caudillo’s death is 
ruled out by aU but a small minority. No 
other dictator could count on the freakish 
consensus of conservative and right-wing 
opinion which benefited Franco. Already, 
the only movement visible in Franco’s 
Movement ’* is centrifugal. Falangists 
and monarchists are at loggerheads and 
divided among themselves. The govem- 
ment<-appointed bosses and publicists of the 
sindicatos (official trade unions) are making 


leftish-sounding noises—one is reminded of 
the maxim attributed to M. Guy Mollet: 

faut toujaurs Umber d gauche ’—^while 
factory and office elections, circumscribed 
but fairly conducted, are now bringing into 
the midffie ranks of the sindicatos a new 
wave of shop-floor militants. Many of these 
have tasted unofficial action and are all in 
favour of free trade-unionism. 

The ofiidal students union is melting like 
a stranded jellyfish. An Opus Dei news¬ 
paper has offcMcd the sindicato leaderships 
sindicato and falangist organs axe attacking 
the bgnks; and falajigists and others are 
criticising Opus Dei^not only for its. 

disproportionate influe^e in govern¬ 
ment, banking and publishing but because 
of the alleged complicity of an Opus Dei 
bank in a nauseous real-estate scandal in 
Madrid. 

But this disparate coalition will almost 
certainly teng together so long as Franco’s 
persond authority survives. For the top 
men, at least, the interests at stake are 
enormous. And for those below staff rank, 
as for the uncommitted public, there is the 
pop-rhythm of nationalism. The vigour 
with which the Gibraltar drum is now 
being beaten is a reasonably reliable index 
of the restlessness within and around the 
regime. 


Brazil 

Surrealism in Brasilia 


FROM OUR RIO DE JANEIRO CORRESPONDENT 


People here often speak of Brazilian 
reality'* as if it differed essentially from 
other people’s reality. This usually sounds 
like a Brazilian refusal to face facts but it 
may almost have been justified by the odd 
happenings last week. Two and a half 
years after the military revdution which 
invested President Castelo Branco with 
quasi-dictatorial powers, the president sud¬ 
denly found himself in open conflict with a 
congress which up to then had not only 
shovm no fight but had generally endorsed 
his policy of increasing absolutism. Exas¬ 
perated by what he called a ** ridiculous civic 
vigil ’* the president issued the 23rd com¬ 
plementary act ” (emanating from last Octo¬ 
ber’s second institutional act) and put con¬ 
gress forcibly into recess until November 
22nd--one week after the scheduled elec¬ 
tions for a new congress. 

To those government supporters and 
memben of the opposition who believe that 
liberty, or licence, is just round the comer, 
this latest show of authority came as a dis¬ 
appointment. To many foreign observers 
it sounded like one more croak in the long 
drawn-out death rattle of Brazflian demo- 
aacy. In faa what happened was simply 
another episode in a surrealist political 
dnuna which has no parallel elsewhere, even 
in Latin America. 

Ptesi^enc Castelo Branco is in hh last 
$ve of office! Ifis successor, 

Marshal Oostn. t S 3 ya,, ;#bs elected Oti 
October 3rd by die congress now'in w^ess.* 



Cardoso Xcentre) leaving congress 


But while die president-elect is swotting up 
the principles oi government and economes, 
the president in office is ruling as vigor¬ 
ously as ever. 

Suddenly, on October lath. President 
Castelo Brmco unseated six federal and two 
state deputies and two minor provincial 
offidals, annulling their political rights for 
ten years. He gave no reason and tuthOugh 
Sennor Adautb Cardoso, president* of the 
chamber of .^.depiitiesi; Waa reedyed m 
audience diat day, he vm hot fisTdwkmed. 
"‘God help us/^‘%as fan cotihhent as he 


rushed to Brasilia to summon congreiif anti 
put on a belated show of. democratic resist-, 
ance. Senhor Candoso^ himself a pusmber 
of the goyernment’i Natioiid Benovatioii 
Alliance (Arena), should, in the president’s 
opinion, have known better than to insist 
that the pr o s crip tion of deputies required 
the endorsement of congress, Senhor 
Cardoso’s stand, heartening to die opposi¬ 
tion, was based on a point of consdtutional 
law. But this was suspended by the 1964 
revolution which atitlimrisea preasdy such 
presidential dictates, and removed them 
from the jurisdicti^ of edngtma, " Tte 
could be no doubting Ourdosp’s sibcei^; 
nor could he be suspected of S^iMtlfy, 
Senhor Doutel de Andrade, most 
promment of the disqualmd parfiir 
xhetitarians and an unrepentant shppditef pi 
the former president, Senhor GOuIart Tie 
wonder.is mat Andrade had escaped JoveV 
thunderbolt for so long. 

Coming from a supporter of the regime, 
Senhor Cardoso’s scsture was too litde ab 4 
too late to save parl^mentary heinMost 
of Arena’s deputies, busy campaigning for 
re-election, ignored the summons. Cardoso 
failed to get the necessary quorum and the 
chamber became inerely a sounding board 
for violent attacks on the government by 
Senhor Andrade and his fellow victims. 
Fearing arrest, the deputies refused tb leatc 
the building, eating their meals there and 
even sleeping in wk infirmary. 

Predictably, Pre$k!ent Castelo Branco 
again used ms special powers and ordered 
congress to be temporarily closed. Nothmg 
better illustrates Brazilian reality” than 
the way this was done. Colonel Mclra 
Matos, who was one of the staff officers who 
went with the Brazilian expeditionary force 
to Santo Domingo, surrounded the congress 
buildings with troops and military veh^s^ 
cut off electricity, water and telephones— 
and waited. Senhor Caxdosg and the other 
deputies eventually emerged with as mudk 
ffignity as circumstances permitted. Senhor 
i^drade, who had sworn that he would 
leave only dead or if dragged out, went 
quietly home and has preserved the silence 
impost on those deprived of political 
rights. The mood of the occasion wtri 
shown up by an acrimonious exchange' 
between ^nhor Cardoso and Colonel Mora 
Matos. When Cardoso told the colonel {hat 
he should consider himself a servant of die 
civil power, the colonel, lamendng CardOso’i 
“ and-revolotionary ” attitude, retorted that 
he was a servant of the militafy power. 

For many the crisis has meant the end of 
the great illusion** that the xevdution’s 
aim is the restoradon of democracy. Never 
has criddsm been so shrill or the govern¬ 
ment’s popularity so low. A “ broad front ” 
of opposition led by Senhor Carlos Lacerda 
in curious alliance with two former presi* 
dents, Kubitschek and Goulart, is doing* 
what it can to rock the boat. Yer the dd 
oofigress is due to reassemble on NovembOf 
22nd to consider the draft of the new con¬ 
stitution. The new congi^ Will by then 
have been elected to accompiny the inebm- 
ing Costa c Silva rodtart^lmn 15,; 

1^7, when the htstitutfi^i acts‘ are al^‘ 
due to expire. ^W^at can mbst Arazilta^ do; 
boi wait vrfth t&elr finger^ crossloJ ? ‘ - 
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Russia 

What about the 
workers ? 


Russians trade unions are busy mulling over 
their future. Last month their executive 
couhdl published a set of instructions about 
new stage in socialist competition” 
that is meant to prepare the ground for new 
form! of communist labour. The text was 
full of generalities about technolt^ical pro¬ 
gress and the elimination of dUfcrences 
between manual and intell^tual labour. It 
went into sv|ch details as how the model 
workman ought to behave at home and what 
kind of putdkity ought to be given to the 
distribution of inedals to shock-workers. Yet 
dmujgh the long text was supposed to be 
dealing with tl^ future, it dU not tackle 
the central question about the trade unions. 
Will the greater freedom that is proposed 
for the managers of Russia’s industry be 
coupled with greater independence for the 
trade union movement ? 

In sheer size the Russian unions, the 

ffi soyusy, have a lot to be said for them. 

\t totii membership is approaching the 
80 million mark. Yet it is surprising to 
find that not all ** workers and em¬ 
ployees ” do belong to unions. Contracting 
out, which some Russians apparently do, is 
a luxuiT since most welfare ben^ts are 
dianneliM through the trade unions. The 
bulk the unions’ present work is carried 
out by millions of paid or voluntary activists 
who sit on various commissions dealing with 
social insurance, sickness benefits, labour 
safety and adult education. Indeed, the 
prafsoyuzy are fulfilhng on a grand scale 
one of the original functions of trade unions, 
that of a friendly society. They run rest 
homes, evening schools, sports stadiums, 
are the main instrument of the welfare 

state. 

It is when one turns to the other function 
of unionism-—the defence of the members’ 
pay ^kets—that things get complicated. 
The Russians can argue that working con¬ 
ditions have improved, that the working 
week is being gradually shifted to a five-day 
basis and that already a Russian works fewer 
hours a week than his western counterpart, 
lliev can also claim, for instance, that in 
the la St couple of years the wages of their 
unions’ lowest paid members have been 
laisad substantially. But all this was the 
ronilt ctf j^overnment decisions, and it is 
dabatahie^whether the union leaders played 
ahy inipoiwt part in these decisions. 

For. the hist 40 years the Russian trade 
uniona have been the servants of the state. 
By the time Stalin launched his drive for 
i^ustrialisatkm in 1929 it had been made 
clear that the unions’ task was to harness to 
the mdustrial mac^ . the raw peasants 
come to town, to increase their produ(^vity, 
prevent absenteeism and fppy .discipluie. 
It vm then that varioti Itois of ^ socialist 
^ ritkm *7 were griuiititlw introduced, 
^ Ac aid of sfiodT .vqrkeza , or. 

and then by the eneourikgeiiieiit,of 
Dovites. The uaiooa had to be 


purged of old-timers who were still think¬ 
ing of their members* interests and dream¬ 
ing of equality. Union officials were turned 
into the overseers of the labour force, and 
inside each factory the union secretary and 
bis party equivalent became the two chief 
assistants of the manager. 

To justify this system it was argued that 
Russia was a workers* state in which all 
factories were state-owned and management 
was strictly controlled by the central 
planners. There was, $0 the argument ran, 
neither need nor scope for traditional trade 
union activity. It is this argument which is 
now potentially threatened by the economic 
reform that is gradually given greater in¬ 
dependence to facto^ managers. Basic 
wage rates are stUl fixed by the central 
planners. But since managers are to be 
allowed more freedom in disposing of their 
profits, bonuses distributed by the manager 
will tend to form an increasing part of the 
pay packet. With profitability in mind, the 
manager will also be tempted to get rid of 
redundant labour. Altogether, the more 
initiative the individual manager gets, the 
more need there will be to defend the in¬ 
terests of the employees. If the reform is 
genuine, it will create a genuine problem. 

In theory, two solutions can be imagined. 
One would be to instil new life into the 
factory committees, which arc moribund, 
so that Russia would move towards real 
workers’ control over management. But this 
is unlikely in the near future, since the pur¬ 
pose of the present leadership is to increase 
the powers, the initiative and the responsi¬ 
bility of individual managers. The logical 
alternative, therefore, seems to be to grant 
some autonomy to the trade union move¬ 
ment and to revive some of its traditional 
functions. 

It would be tempting to draw the para¬ 
doxical conclusion that, whereas in the west 
the posribility of curiaiUng the powers of 
the trade unions is being cBscussra (and in 
liberal circles there is talk of vrorkers* con¬ 
trol), the Russians are iiiovi% in the 
c^posite direction and are on ibt verge of 
restoring the onions-to their origiaal role. 
But the paraitlox is not there, because Russia 
has no reSl trade union traditions and there 
are no signs Aat it intends to invent them 
overnight. On the other hand, there ate two 
reasons why it is sensible to suggest that 
the present structure of prdfsoyuzy can¬ 
not survive for very 

The first reason is thet Ae uAide system 
was invented for a situarion that no longer 
exists. Migration fro^ the counti^de now 
provides only a fraction of the labour force. 
For many years the newcomers to industry 
have been more qualified and more sophisti¬ 
cated than their predecessors. The social 
and educational gap between the managers 
and the managed has narrowed. This new 
labour force may not always agree to go on 
being treated like the old one. The second 
reason is Ae new power problem created 
by the managerial reform. A lot depends 
on Ae pace at which Ais reform is carried 
into pi^tioe. At present, one can only 
suggest that in Russia’s changing society 
it would not be surprising if the focro^ 
became a nursery for democracy/ / ' 


Laos 

Bad time of year 

One of the troubles the neutralist prime 
minister of Laos, Prince Souvanna Phouma. 
is having to face is Ae accusation that it 
was he who caused the recent floods. 
Earlier Ais year, a peasant found two enor¬ 
mous eggs floating in the Mekong. A 
learned monk pronounced them to be the 
eggs of a great dragon living in the Mekong, 
and warned the prime minister that unless 
he made abundant offerings to the dragon, 
the river would rise and cover Vientiane 
under six feet of water. He did npt, and 
It Ad. Two-fifAs of Vientiane’s 100,000 
inhabitants were made homeless. Forty 
per cent of the rice crop was destroyed. 

This disaster was not enough to make 
Laos’s great families or its generals put 
national before personal interest. First the 
younger right-wing deputies in the national 
assembly succeeded in getting the budget 
rejected. Among the Aings they were after 
were the portfolios of communist minis¬ 
ters—wisely left vacant to niaintain the 
facade of a government of national union, 
though Ae ministers concerned are at pre¬ 
sent fighting the government in the hills 
with the aid of North Vietnam.' Without 
a budget, Prince Souvanna Phouma* felt 
obliged to ask for a dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment ; elections will be held in January. 

Prince Souvanna Phouma has recently 
declared that he would allow the com¬ 
munist Pathet Lao to take part in the elec¬ 
tion if Aev would let government officials 
supervise Ac ballot in the two-thirds of the 
national territory that the Pathet Lao con¬ 
trol. If they do not, it is hard to sec how 
the national union formula can be pre¬ 
served after the election, even as a fiction. 

This was trouble enough. But last week, 
with Prince Souvanna Phouma then in New 
York, the neutralist armv commander, 
Genera] Kong Le, fled into Thailand. He 
believed a plot was being prepared against 
bim by Genera] Kouprasith Abhay, the 
right-wing commander of the military dis¬ 
trict that includes Vientiane. On October 
21st General Ma. the air force commander, 
strafed General Kounrasith’s headquarters 
on the outskirts of Vientiane before flying 
to refuge in Thailand himself—taking a 
third of Laos’s qualified pilat.s with him. 

Although General Ma was once one of 
Kong Le’s lieutenants, he is regarded more 
as a rightist than a neutralist. Presumably 
be acted because he felt General Koupra- 
sith’s power was growing dangerously. He 
knew that .several of the generals had been 
gunning for him for some time—not least 
because he was unwilling to lend them air¬ 
craft for personal smuggling operations. 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, by now in Paris, 
chose to play it cool. Before leaving for 
Vientiane, he explained to the press that 
Kong Le had gone to Thailand to get treat¬ 
ment for a sinus infection, and Aat General 
Ma had been removed from bia post because 
he was over-fond of flying strafing missions 
along the Ho Chi Minh trad, and neglected 
his stall work. Well, maybe. 
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The Great Congress expires 


In the last days of a Congress, members 
who face serious fi^ts for re-electum are 
tormented by moughts of upstart 
challengers working away in their home dis¬ 
tricts to undermine them, while they are 
stuck in Washington passing laws. This, 
if ever, is the time to slip something through 
Congress quickly. The drama of the final 
days of the Eighty-ninth Congress, which 
adjourned last Saturday, turned on a com¬ 
plex but inoffensive Bill to give milder tax 
treatment to investments in the United 
States by foreigners. As the adjournment 
approached^ this Bill began to be used as 
a Christmas tree oijk which legislators 
could han| gifts for those dear to them at 
election time: the aged, the sick, the 
suppliers of clam shells for chicken feec^ 
the miners of clay for sewer pipes. 

Upon this well-festooned tree Mr Long 
of Louisiana, the whip of the Democratic 
majority in the Senate, suddenly hung a 
rich offering to the two major presidential 
candidates of 1968 and, perhaps, of subse¬ 
quent years. The excesses of political fund¬ 
raising have worried many people for many 
years and in May President Johnson sent to 
Congress proposals to tighten up the rules 
of msclosure and to encourage sxnall con¬ 
tributions by means of tax concessions. 
But his Bill failed to pass either House. 

Senator Long’s unexpectedly successful 
scheme permits the income tax payer to 
indicate on his return that he wish^ one 
dollar of his tax to go to a presidential 
election campaign fund. From the fund, 
equal payments are to be made to the 
treasurers of the national committees of the 
two major parties. According to Senator 
Long, this will mean that the candidates 
won’t have to go around hat in hand look¬ 
ing for fat cats,” but with campaign costs 
climbing as the air and electronics age 
takes hold, there is no certainty even of 
that. Senator Gore of Tennessee made a 
forlorn fight against such hasty action, 
threatening to the Senate in session 
unless the clause was struck out. But the 
air age has made single-handed fights 
difficult. Senators who had slipjped away 
to get on with their campai^ing were 
picked qp by'the Air Force in distant Mon- 
tansj, New Mexica and Oklahoma; the 
Bill was pa&ed and Congress adjourned. 

Prerident Johnson, before he wait off, to 


Washington, OC 

Asia, called the congressional majority 
leaders to the White House and gave them 
his blessing: ^'This was the Great Con¬ 
gress,” he said. It is true that the historian 
would have to go back many years to find 
a Congress that passed such a volume of 
public laws, engaging the federal govern¬ 
ment in so mu^ new action in so many 
fields of the national life. He would have 
to go back to the second world war to find 
one that spent so much money in a year. 
If the permanent appropriations are added 
in, Congress voted $119 billion last year 
and $144 billion this year. For public pur¬ 
poses at election time, the White House 
measures success in Congress by the num¬ 
ber of its own Bills that get passed. By 
this standard, the first session passed 84 
Administration measures out of 87, and the 
second session 97 out 113: a total of x8i 
passed out of 200 initiated. What this 
means is that the pile of social, economic 
and governmental propmals hdd up for 
many years by the old alliance of conserva¬ 
tive, rural and southern interests in Con¬ 
gress has been largely cleared away. As 
Mr James Reston has pointed out, President 
Johnson is indebted for this to Mr Gcdd- 
water—or, more exactly, to the aberration 
that caused the Republican pony in 1964 
to pursue a minori^ cause with such con¬ 
centration of vision. The cons^uent 
Republican defeat created the majority for 
the new measures. Of these, most of the 
really big ones were (Mssed last year. 

Congress’s first obligation in the* session 
now ended was to give the further impetus, 
the new funds and, where possible, the 
supervision needed to see that the 1965 re¬ 
forms in such fields as health, education, 
housing and poverty could take root and 
begin to bear fruit. It had to do this in a 
deteriorating climate, first, but not only, 
because the Vietnam war has been swallow¬ 
ing up manpower, money and industrial 
resources at an acederating rate. President 
Johnson’s contention has been throughout 
that the country could afford to finance the 
war and the Great Society programmes to¬ 
gether. But neither he nor Congress could 
stomach the^ degree of inflation which that 
would have Involved. 

A milestone in economic policy tfaat .can 
be claimed for this year's coiigressioiul 
session is the use of tax measures to damp 


down the too rapid expi^on of the 
economy. A tax Bfll in Mardi raised some 
indirect taxes and accelerated the payment 

some direct ones. A second pass^ 
this month suspends both die tax crol^ on 
investment in industrial plant ond tte 
accelerated write-off for ^predatiqii on 
industrial and commercial buddings. But 
tbese have not been enough to enabk ^ . 
Administration, or Congress, to act as if 
the President’s contention were true. He 
has been pressing the departments for ad¬ 
ministrative cuts in their spendii^ and 
Congress for restraint in its appropmtions, 
with the plainly implied direat t^t if he 
could not get restraint there would have to 
be increases in personal and corporate in¬ 
come taxes. 

Congress has responded to this pressure, 
but unevenly. There are causes it has at' 
heart and causes that it has not, and hs 
choices reflect other dements in the 
deterioration of the dimate between Con¬ 
gress and Administration that was observ- 


Parting Gift 

There are 104 million Americans who pay 
federal income tax, each one of whom 
might authorise $x of bis tax payment to 
be used each year to finance presidential 
dection campaigns. No one can tell how 
generous tax-payers will be with the 
government’s money, particularly as they 
will not be able to dii^t this donation to 
the party they favour. But however much 
is collected on the 1967 tax returns the 
most that can be distributed in X968 is 
$60 million—one dollar for each vote cast 
for the candidates of the major parties in 
1964 ($70 million) less the first $5 milUon 
of each party’s expenses. In any case they 
will not be paid more than their actual 
expenses. 

No money is provided for lesser candi¬ 
dates though there is nothing in the Bill to 
prevent the funds being used this way. 
Nor is there anything for any smaller 
parties that may arise, unless tiiey tmass 
S million votes, a thing no third party has 
ever achieved. Since the war no third 
pony candidate has won more than 1.2 
mUlioQ votes. 

As to controlling how or for what pur¬ 
pose the money is spent, the Comptroller 
General will have a vague power to make 
rules, but be is given no guidance about 
how to exercise it In 1964 the Repub¬ 
licans reported that th^ spent $I9*3 
million on their national campaign, the 
Democrats expenditures of $13.3 million. 
Such official reporu are notoriotts under¬ 
estimates; Senator Lon^s scheme may 
proride an incentive for ndlcr disclosure. 
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a^c as the scssmn went on. Congress 
1^’ . opeo-^handed with fundsf 

lor deforce. T&e defeobe appropriations of 
$58 bSljoa voted this month were some 
$400 million more than the Administration 
had requested. This autumn has seen a 
striking burst of congressional open- 
bande&ess, at least in theory, with funds 
fot education: the sums authorised far 
eiCeed the Administration’s requests for the 
universities and for the schools. Educa- 
rioo> to everybody’s surprise, is a popular 
cause. ' But the money, actually appro¬ 
priated for the schools was precisely the 
sum requested by the Pfesident and the 
House of Representatives insisted on 
restrictions on die Administrauon’s freedom 
to use educational grants as a lever to 
prise o^n file racially segregated schools. 

In odier waya, soqie obvious, some subtle, 
a reacti^ agaloat the heated pressure for 
Negro rigjhts, as well as against the Negro 
umai disorders of the summer and autumn, 
has been reflected in the actions of Con¬ 
gress. One victim is the anti-poverty pro- 
namme* The Office of Economic 
Opportunity was one of the worst sufferers 
last winter when the departments ad¬ 
ministering domestic programmes were 
obhged to cut their Budget requests. A 
new agency, tJ^ OEO lud spent its first 
year in preparing its future work on the 
assumpdon that its funds would increase, 
as they would need to if it were to do the 
)ob assimed to it. But it has become in- 
creasin^y unpopular with Congress, very 
largely because it is idenufied with Negro 
importunity for betterment and therefore 
with Negro unrest. Congress was induced 
to authorise the amount requested, $1.75 
billion, but insisted * on earmarking the 
money piecemeal, programme by pro- 
gramine^ in particular enjoining OEO 
against transferring funds from other 
a^vides to help the hated Job Corps 
whkhf as it has turned out, hdps mainly 
Negroes. Even then, the amount appro¬ 
priated was substantially below the amount 
audMoriaed. 

For similar reasons, although the demon- 
suadm cides Bfll and the rent supplements 
programme have passed they have been 
starved of funds, lliese are measures aimed 
at overccaniDg the sodd as well as the 
t^ysical blight of the big towns and di^v- 
ing the utbui ^ttocs, and they will go 
at a halting gait until a new Congress 
approaches the problems the urban 
>fegro in a more generous spirit. It is no 
coincidence that among the Administration’s 
conspicuous failures in this Congress have 
been defeat of the Gvil Rights Bill of 
1966 because of its prohibition of racial 
discriminadon in the sale and rental of 
housbg, and die refusal of Congress to 
grant municipal self-government to the 
District of Columbia; Washington, as yet 
the one big city to have a Negro majority, 
is also the only one where ^he citizen 
no say. As if to underline the reason why,' 
Congress passed last week an astonishing 
Bill which^ unless it Is vetoisd^ re- 
to the police (but to the Distil of 
pbia pdice alotie) some of the hnHf-' 
powers, and relieves tfaens of. the 



tightened rules of evidence, which flow 
from the liberal rulings of the Supreme 
Court on police procedures. The reflection 
is just beginning to sink in that a return to 
unrestrained police powers in the capital 
will be liable to re-infect police methods 
in other cities as well. 


Taxes another day? 

It is not long since President Johnron was 
insisting that he would make up his mind 
on the need for a broad increase in taxes to 
restrain inflation when he had totted up how 
much Congress had decided to spend. But 
hints are moundng that the Administration 
is no longer in such a hurry. Last week 
Dr Arthur Okun, a member of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Council ^ Economic Advisers, said 
that the economy was now growing at a 
** safe speed ”; the increase in the gross 
national product in the third quarter was 
satisfactorily below the hectic pace of the 
first quarter of the year. 

This week Mr Califano, a White House 
Special Assistant, emphasised that a review 
of government spending could not be com¬ 
pleted overnight, and Mr Barr, the Under 
Secretary <rf the Treasury, said that before 
the Administration could make up its mind 
on new taxes it would need, in addition, 
some information which is unlikely to be 
available until late iu December: reason¬ 
ably firm estimates of the future cost of the 
war in Vietnam and of civilian programmes, 
and a final assessment ” of the pace of the 
economy in 1967. 

This is more ffifficult to assess than it has 
been for many months. There has been 
some slackening; the question is whethn 
ibis is a symptom of ominous weakness in 
certain sectors simply the moderation of 
the boom which the Administration has 
been hoping would be brou^t about by 
tight money. For the first time in twelve 
months, September’s index of industrial 
production showed no rise after adjustment 
for seasonal changes. Some firms—the 
General Motors Corporation-and the United 
States Steel Corporation—have announced 
notable falls in profits. Big banks in New 
York City are reporting a lesser demand for 
loans from business. 

In his speech to the Business Council this 
week Secretary of the Treasury chose 
to reassure his hearers that there would be 
no recession when the war in Vietnam ends. 
Even Mr Douglas Dilloh, his Republican 
pre^cessor at the Treasury, who followed 
him with a demand for an immediate anti- 
inflationary rise in taxes, because the costs 
of the war were surging ahead, conceded 
that there were some weak spots about. It 
would be taking a risk of cooling off the 
economy too much to raise ta.xes, he said, 
but this would be better than risking 
runaway inffiition. 

Putting it this wiy will not roimd very 
inviting to an Admipistration which, 
throughout this year, has been pos^oning 
the painful decism to tax^, aind has 
now reached a point at whidi there are' 
some real arffufhents fdf hesitating. One 


is that the higher pattern of wage increases 
now< eaiablished since ^ settlement at the 
Genhcd Electric Company may not respond 
to a simple cut in demand. 


Cut-price Comsat 


Two new satellites going up and charges 
coming down. The Communications Satel¬ 
lite Corporation has exhilarating days ahead 
and so does everyone who likes his tele* 
vision “ live ’* (but not those “ hands-across- 
ihc-sca ” television horrors which accom¬ 
panied the debuts of Tdstar and l^rly 
Bird). The only abstainers from the general 
feast will be those who wish that Comsat 
had set reasonable trans-Atlantic television 
rates last year and those who are afraid 
that the surprisingly low trans-Pacific rates 
will put them out of business. 

On Wednesday evening Comsat launched 
a communications satellite nearly twice as 
big and twice as powerful as Early Bird, the 
first commercial satellite, which , has been 
hovering over the Equator near Brazil since 
April ca last year. Next month Comsat will 
send up another. If all goes to plan, the 
two launchings will enable Comspt to pro¬ 
vide the first television link between North 
America and the Far East and to expand 
its services between North America and 
Europe and eventually to Africa and Latin 


THREE FOR A NETWORK 



1 , Early Bird 2. New Atlantic Satallita 
3. New Pacific Satellite 


America. For all this, Comsat must be 
grateful to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Nasa , commis¬ 
sioned the new satellites ({fius two stand¬ 
bys as well) to help its earth stations 
talk to one another easily when the time 
comes to track the American flight to the 
moon. As Nasa needs only hidf of each 
satel]ite*s 240-channd capacity, Comsat 
has the rest to sell. This should, be easier 
than selling channels on Early Bird (which 
has languished one-third unused), for the 
new services will not duplicate thojse already 
provided by undersea cables. 

With business about to boom, Comsat 
is cutting its television rates. ^ For the first 
ten minutes during peak hours over the 
Atlantic, Comsat will charge $1,190 instead 
of $3,000. (This rate is for a so<alled half 
channel ^ European communications carriers 
add-their charges for carrying the signal 
from the satellite to their stations.) Over the 
Pacific, Cornet proposes to charge $1,200 
for a hatf-cbanhel between the American 
West CcMt and Japan. This proposed rate 
has osraih^ sub-Pacific 

cabls#;iletsrrying to malr dWn rates by 
46 pei^ cmc car ih^ of persuading 
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How do yon steer a cable ship 
with your arms folded? 



Automatic navigation at work. C S. Mwcury is just one of the ships in the Cable 
& Wireless fleet fitted with automatic steering equipment made by S. G. Brown 
Ltd. It incorporates the Anna-Brown gyro-compass^ the smallest of its type in 
existence* The accutacy and speed of response of this equipment simplines the 
complex manoeuvres called for in cable work. 


Hawker Siddeley know how. 


S. G. Brown—that’s the name for automatic steering 
gear. It sets ships on the selected course and keeps 
diem there. No hands needed. Hawker Sidddey build 
this equipment at the S. G. Brown factory in Watford. 
Ships throughout the world rely on it. 

The world relies on Hawker Siddeley in many 
other ways, too—through the wide ran^ of tech¬ 
nological products that make Hawker Sidddey a 
world-size industrial group. 

These products go down on the &rm—haul trains 
—probe space—bu^id and equip powet stations— 


power ships—roll roads—fly peopIer7Stotelicat-;;-i^Kk 
food—transfiirm dectrkity^^l alrcatft-^aitdlnfiBh 
tain a daily turnover of more than £i millkm. 

Navigation equipment is part of this turnover, but 
only part. That’s what makes Hawker Sidddey a 
group. With group power. 



HAWKER 

SIDDELEY 


II ST. JANUS'S SQUARE. LONDON $ W.l.Tulcpfwiw WHHahail 2N4 
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the leading manufacturers of mineral fibre celling 
tiles. No wonder you find them in the stores 
customers prefer! You'll find them in offices, 
schools, hospitals and public buildings too. 
Armstrong Minaboard and Minatone harmonise 
effectively withmodam architecture—add a new 

CEILING 


attraction to older buildings. They have excellent 
acoustic qualities. Armstrong Ceilings are easy and 
speedy to erect, and can allow full accessibility to 
essential services. Specify them wherever you are 
looking for top design with top performance. 
Please write for samples, 
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the Federal Communicatiom Commission 
to refuse to allow Comsat to charge such 
low prices. But Comsat has a strong case. 
Its proposed commercial rates are simitar 
to chose which it has contracted to charge 
the Department of Defence for communi¬ 
cating with the Far East. These are a third 
of present commercial cable rates. 

If Comsat IS to do business with the 
American military, it is odd that nothing 
has been heard on the subject from Com¬ 
sat's 51 partners in Intclstat, the inter¬ 
national consortium that actually owns all 
three satellites and whatever communica¬ 
tions network that they form. But perhaps 
it is not worth complaining. Comsat holds 
55 per cent ci the shares in Intelstat and 
needs the approval of only izi per cent of 
the rest of the ownership (whose influence 
is in proportion to their investment) to do 
what it wants. 

Quieter court 

WliwMi the Supreme Court refused to hear 
Delaware’s challenge to the system by which 
the President Is elected, it reinforced the 
belief that the session which began this 
moiuh is likely to be less controversial than 
any in recent years. So did the Court’s 
refusal to review the decision of Maryland's 
Court o[ Appeals that tux exemption for the 
property of churches was constitutional. 
These were two tru? Pandora’s boxes. 
Delaware, supported by eleven other states, 
mostly small ones, was seeking the repeal 
ot laws in every state which provide that the 
winner (actually the electors pledged to 
him) scoops up all the electoral votes of 
that slate, Delaware was prepared to argue 
that this “ unit vote ” deprives the minority 
of their rights and exaggerates the politiou 
weight of the big states. The Court’s deci¬ 
sion means that K Delaware is serious—-and 
abrtut this there seems to be some doubt— 
it will have to address itself to Congress 
and a Constitutional Amendment. 

There is one case which^ if the Supreme 
Court should accept it, is capable of raising 
a storm ; this challenges as unconstitutional 
the grant of state funds to church-supported 
colleges. Another case which the Court is 
thought likely to deckle to hear involves 
the statutes against racial miscegenation 
which still exist in seventeen states. This 
seems to raise the last broad issue of legally 
imposed racial discrimination likely to come 
before the Court. Otherwise the present 
session is expected to produce variations on 
themes which have gone before rather than 
the great leaps forward of recent years in 
the realms of Ne^ro rights, political 
representation and criminal justice. 

The Court cannot choose the cases which 
come its way—and there are some who say 
that most of the great issues troubling the 
country which are capable of judicial reso¬ 
lution have now been dealt with. But a 
heavy and most important responsibility of 
the Court, in particular in the opening weeks 
of a session, is deciding the handful of cases 
—some hundred and fifty—which it will 
hear out of the two or three thousand 
preRciited to it, (Rejection of a case, which 
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has the effect of leaving standing the deci¬ 
sion of a lower court, does not necessarily 
mean approval of thit decision.) 

Among the important enws which the 
Court has agreed to hear is that brought by 
a number of smaller railways, joined by 
several communities In Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, against the giant merger of 
the Pennsylvania and New York Central 
railways; this Will be heard, under an 
** expMited schedule ^ in January, but even 
so, this means more delay in reaching a Anal 
decision. The Court is already hearing 
argument in the apptel of Mr Hoffa, the 
president of America’s largest trade union, 
against bis conviction for tampering with a 
jury. If he and goes to prison, his 
teamsters may find their way back into the 
labour federation, mending a great trade 
union rent. The Associated Press and the 
Saturday Evening Post are raifdng the ques¬ 
tion of how freely it is possible to coinment 
Oil public figures without running the risk 
of huge damages for libel if factual mistakes 
arc made. 

Housewives' choice 

It is good to think that in a country as big 
as America a crusade can begin at the grass¬ 
roots and spread, without the aid of an ad¬ 
vertising agency, from coast to coast within 
a week. The Denver housewives who last 
week began boycotting five supermarkets 
run by large chains l^ause they wanted 
lower food prices can congratulate them¬ 
selves on that much. They also won, for 
the time being at least, lower prices on milk, 
bacon, bread and orange juice at one shop 
and a few cents off ever^hing at another. 

Now the revolt has spread. Chicago, 
Portland (Oregon). Miami* Los Angeks and 
Dallas have all aeen active campajgfis— 
sometimes with picket lines—housewives 
tried to discourage shoppers from buying at 
supermarkets which either have raised prices 
or whidi offer expensive-looking sales pro¬ 
motions, such as trading stamps and prizes. 
The scale of operations is not small—io/xx> 
women turned up for the first day’s boy¬ 
cotting in Denver—and with elections com¬ 
ing, politicians arc forced to treat the move¬ 
ment with reverence. The executives of 
chains of supermarkets and food manufac¬ 
turers are worried. Some shops, fh a panic, 
have even begun giving away food—^free 
bread with all purchases of over five dollars 
—to entice customers back. 

But is the consumer’s strike worth it? The 
supermarket operators swear that it is not. 
They are not overstuffed with profits; their 
margins are so low, they insist, that if a clerk 
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foffc^ ler tittg up 

^vctiedc^iit ooanter, dK ittep kwet 
piDlloii« $10 sale. The hjame, Uie 
leep^ Ctiim, belongs to Presidmt' }phQi- 
sop kpcl WsBatioa. Nmetheless, by.abasaMir 
log . ipsie of their customer-obi^^ 
pratjllMi^ ^ tupermatkets have ahoatt 
thejr a few wap of redi]cing.t(l||jk,if^ 
Icosts without saorindBig profits. 

Bpt the Federal TtMe 
mne otu with a report falsiklag' ** ietW(|i(lk 
kikl Mheeiaois ” for the ijseti 

pf kwad and ilajK Tae Miwtt ww 
poiMfdi at the miiieat of the Oq^AttiheiR 
M BRtfpttniOiliduch has been amdpus to 
tknaa^^ eanjat to tirhich the dwfiad^ 
t tt ppte f trf gnra autpluses and the <|Bcrefi|- 
itig size of dairy herds are responsible lor 
higher prices to consumers. The FfC was 
frank in its findings—the increase in bread 
prices is about three times the iacr^se 
which manufacturers have bad to pay for 
the farm products that go into bread; the 
rise in the retail price of milk is double the 
increase in the prices received by farmers. 
However, earlier this year the National 
Commission on Food Marketing found that 
the consumers themselves were partly to 
blame for rises in the overall cost of food, 
by stepping up tlieir demands for expensive 
processing to save themselves trouble. 

End of a liberal ? 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
IN ILLINOIS 

Nothing in this mid-term election campaign 
has so stirred the omotions of liberal intel¬ 
lectuals and trade umon leaders afi over the 
country as the distinct possibility that 
Senator Douglas of Illinois may fail to be 
returned to the Senate this year after 
eighteen years of service there. To Pro¬ 
fessor Arthur Sdiksinger, Jr, who journeyed 
twice to Illinois to speak for Mr Douglas, 
and to Mr Walter Reuther, who has placed 
the manpower and money of his United 
Auto Workers’ Union at Ik disposal of the 
Douglas campaign, a defeat for Mr Douglaa 
is undiinkable. How could the petmle of 
Illinois exchange this doughty crusadto for 
social itform for his Republican omsonent, 
Mr Charles Percy, a youtltful mpionaiie 
industrialist with a ptppenstjy. fpc. Ranging 
bis views to fit the ptditical clioiiate } 

The great irony of the' l)ouglaa-Per^ 
campaign is that dm .d^ coneem in 
national libetd and kbomt citcles is not to 
be found in mhifis hsdf. Mr Doojj^s, an 
economics pnfoasor hi pm-war Chicago 
wbo was dectsd to the City Council as a 
reformer battling the regular Bemocratu: 
macUne, haa over the years gradually made 
his peace with ^t marine. Althoi^ Mr 
Dioaglaa’s uncompromising liberalism 
diu&d hicessantly during the postwar yearn 
with the pragmatic conservatism of Mr 
Lyndon Johns^ then the loader of the 
Dimocratic majority in the Senate, he nor 
campaigns as an unaltoyed supporter of 
President Johnson pn nil Issues, not least 
Vietnam. Thus, in .the most difiScuit 
pohticai struggle of his life. Mr Douglals 
plays the uuS^iliac- part of champion of 
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Veienm in danger 


the Democratic establisbmefit. For that 
reasoQ, the party’s reform elements have 
scaroety lerponiM to this campaign as to 
a crusade. 

Indeed, only a few months ago no crusade 
would have httn deemed necessary to save 
Mr Douglas. Rather, Mr Percy, the most 
progressive Republican yet to come to the 
fore in a state notorious for unyielding con¬ 
servative orthodoxy among its Republicans, 
appeared to have been lured to political ex¬ 
unction in his challenge to Mr Douglas. 
The same reactionary county chairmen who 
had shamelessly sabotaged Mr Percy in his 
losing race for Govetnor during the Gold- 


water debacle in 1964 had maliciously per¬ 
suaded him to run for the Senate against 
Mr Douglas, the most formidable vote-getter 
of his generation in Illinois. Consictering 
Mr Douglas’s remarkable ability to win 
votes in the conservative rural regions where 
Mr Percy was weakest, the election seemed 
hardly a contest. Mr Douglas’s strategy 
was to forgo fatiguing barnstorming tech¬ 
niques and to rely upon the monoUt^ 
organisation of Mr Daley, the Democratic 
Mayor of Chicago, to deliver a comfortable 
enough margin. 

But by early summer it had become 
obvious that Mr Douglas had lost much of 
the political magic of past campaigns. The 
towering figure and leonine head no longer 
excited the same response. At 74 Mr 
Douglas seemed for the first time old, par¬ 
ticularly when contrasted with Mr Percy, 
a youthful 47, who had been a student in 
one of Mr l^uglas’s economics classes at 
the University of Chicago a generation ago. 
As the campaign be^an, the early pdls 
showed the two candidates running even. 

Since then, almost all developments have 
tended to favour Mr Percy. The summer’s 
Negro rights campaign in favour of non- 
segre^ated housing, led personally by Dr 
AiLrtm Luther King, stirred a white back¬ 
lash in normally Democratic areas which 
benefits Mr Percy along with the rest of the 
Republican ticket—even though he himself 
is now unequivocal in his support of Negro 


rights. The brutal murder of his 22-year- 
old daughter in their house on Lake Michi¬ 
gan brought Mr Percy attention and sjim- 
pathy, and sharply curtailed campaigning 
at a time when Mr Douglas, throwing aside 
his earlier plans, was just about to barn¬ 
storm the state. Consequently, returns now 
coming in from the highly authoritative 
straw poll conducted by the Chicago Sun- 
Times give Mr Percy a clear lead. 

Mr Douglas’s efforts to erase that lead 
may be doing him more harm than good in 
some respects. As one of the last of the 
old variety of militantly anti-communist 
liberals, Mr Douglas has tended toward the 
hawk side of the Vietnam debate while Mr 
Percy has sided slightly with the dove side. 
Well aware that extreme positions about 
Vietnam are politically unprofitable, both 
candidates have tended until now to blur 
their differences. But clearly behind, with 
little time left to campaign, Mr Douglas now 
seems to be taking the off^ensive on this issue 
by implying that Mr Percy is fuzxy-headed 
and naive about the power of communist 
Chma. This increased militancy on Viet¬ 
nam has led him to entertain the possibility 
(ff tactical nuclear weapons being used in 
Vietnam if need be, a drastic step categoric¬ 
ally rejected by Mr Percy, 

This hard line makes it all the more diffi¬ 
cult for the liberal Democrats of Illinois, 
who generally dislike the war in Vietnam, 
to commit themselves enthusiastically to Mr 


Electronic 

elections 


The trial-run of electronic voting 
machines in California ends with this 
November’s general election and, if ffie 
various systems live up to their promise, 
public money, tpenx until now on a tem¬ 
porary, experimental basis, will have to be 
laid out to buy them. Three different 
types of equipment will be used on 
November 8th, covering well over a fifth 
of the state’s 8.8 million voters. Two of 
the gysteira amount to mechanised tabula¬ 
ting oi ballots. Only one involves the voter 
himself doing something new: punching 
holes in a card instead of marking an 
* X ** beside his choice of candidate. 


Eadh type has Its enthusiasts but In .all 
the counties where machines have been 
tried, election officials insist that they will 
never go back to couriting by hand, even 
though occasional mechanicar interruptions 
ISave brought some embarrassment. Gon- 


, nonets to purchase are due to be signed 
20 to 30 days after the election in 
eight different California counties. 

jdinplest and least expensive 
^ aystf^^ inunutional Business Machines’ 
"bol^puncb system called ** Votomatic,” 
was d^vdoped ^ Dr Joseph Harris, 
dperitus iftiteseot of political science at 
& Univefsi^ Of Oififohik. Instead of a 
tufe sln^e-4heet hel]or, the voter is given 
R booklet of cardbOild pages wfalch flip 


over in a machUie^offralaer; to vote he 
makes holes with a.avliH*' Thase cards 
are then counted qopiputcr^ . San 
Joaquin and Monterey cofinue^. are, .en¬ 


thusiastic about their effidency and will 
use them for the second time in November. 

Quite different are the Coleman elec¬ 
tronic vote tabulator and the Cubic 
Votronic system, each consisting of bulky 
equipment into which nornial-looking 
ballot-sheets axe fed. The pendl marks 
are sensitised so they can be ** read ” and 
totalled by the machines. The Coleman 
tabulator, the most expensive and the 
laigest, can deal with fioo ballots a minute. 
Ballots must be fed by hand into the 
Votronic. 

Both San Diego and Alameda counties^ 
each with half a million voters—are en¬ 
thusiastic advocates of the Votronic system. 
If all goes as well during the night of 
November 8th as it did in June at the 
elections to pick the candidates, their 
governing boards will be asked to sign 
long-term agreements to purchase the 
equipment. Alameda county, which may 
spend $2.5 million* reports that it will have 
saved $430/)oo this year alone by using the 
tabulating devices. Next month it expects 
to employ only 4,800 persons, who will be 
finish^ by II o’clock at night, instead of 
the 17,000 it used to keep at work until 
4 Bjn. “ We had to do something,” said 
Alameda’s election officer. ‘‘Every elec¬ 
tion we were up to our elbows in Hitlc old 
ladies.** 

The accuracy of electronic counting has 
impressed officials deeply. In several coun¬ 
ties last June challenged outcomes neces¬ 
sitated recounts of the votes by hand. In 
every case, the challengers conceded that 
the machines ran a more accurate tally. 
When the outcome was questioned by one 
contestant in Alameda county, election 
officials invited him and his rival tp select 
any prednas they chose and undertook a 


hand-count to verify the outcome. Within 
an hour the challenger backed down. 

Occasionally the machines have jammed. 
In Alameda last June the Votronic 
developed an unexpected problem when 
pencils, used for marking the ballots with 
a sensitised substance, began to leak glue 
from their handles. The ballots picked 
up traces of the stickiness and gummed 
up the machines. But such mechanical 
flaws are regarded as trivial; they have 
never come near to affecting the outcome 
of an election. 

Surprisingly, Los Angeles, which has 
about three million voters, is still doing its 
tedious counting by hand. This slowness 
often leaves critical results unknown far 
into the day after an election and may do 
so again this year, if the race for the 
Governorship is close. 

It is the cost which has deterred Los 
Angeles until now. The city put $900^00 
into the initial development of the Cole¬ 
man system years ago, but the fact that 
each unit cost $800,000 and that Los 
Angeles would require 15 of them to pro¬ 
cess its ballots has held up their purchase. 
Now, however, the manufacturers arc will¬ 
ing to rent the machines with an option to 
buy and a special committee Jis studying 
the rival processes. 

Alameda county, on the eastern shore of 
San Francisco Bay, has gone further tlian 
any other American political jurisdiction 
in automating its elections. All the data 
about its 500,000 registered voters is con¬ 
tained on seven reels of magnetic tape, 
arranged by party, by alphabet and by 
residence. New voters can be added to the 
rolU by machine and a vast fund of infor¬ 
mation about the electorate is at hand for 
ine^nt use. Political parties, trade unions 
and other organisations can rent the tapes. 
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pinion Engkieoring Ltd 

ftufh* industrial processes fliat produce his means 
lor living, man creates for himseljr staggering 
problems of waste disposal or purification. Toxt- 
unately Simon stand between man and some, of 
die worst conse<{uences. Simon plant in viurloui . 
forms extracts dust produced in ..manufa^f^o,. 
before it has a chance to pollute the ij^osphere, 
turns harmful industrial effluent into disposable 
water, and town refuse into salei^le compost. In 
positive ways like these Simon h^p re^onaible 
people to maintain the environment diet makes 
life worth living. 
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Dotiglai But that lack cl enthusiasttf stems 
also from concerns more parochial than 
Vietnam. Rejecting advice from reform 
elements of the sute party« Mr Douglas has 
refused adamantly to break with Mayor 
Daley and his machine on any issue. Beyond 
this^ Mr Douglas’s speeches have lost the 
crusading zeal of past campaigns and con- 
cehffate on extolling ihc oleasures of the 
status quo under Mayor Daley and PfOSt- 
dent Johnson. For all these reasons, reform 
elements among the Democrats are concen¬ 
trating on the campaign for State Treasurer 
by Mr Adlai Stey^enson III, who ladfai: Us 
father’s eloquence but h even more, fiady 
to break with the the 

reform Democrats hRi^jii|&,;t^ to 
him as theif leader for od 
Mr Peicy's oym= .fends to be 

bland, anyMlo juid ca: 
body, 

oovi^ eont^oe 

their sun>ortriiiost of. _ 

less of e menace to It ^ oediddoaty 

ite Senator than ho wjoiidd hove beesi .es 
Gqvcisi^,; besldes» ibfcy Iqr. the 

chance to eUmlniiin Ihe Itt If 

he wins, Mr Betty wOl eutomatimtty iMCMyie 
a possibility for his party’s msidentiid 
nomination, perhaps even as early as 1968. 
But there remains doubt whether, in the 
final analysis, he really can surmount the 
power of the Daley organisation to produce 
a mammoth Democratic vote in Chicaao, 
both by legal and not'«o-legal means. That 
l^wer represents the last hope for Mr 
Douglas, who a generation ago entered 
politics as the nemesis of the Democratic 
machine that is now his hope of salvation. 



Press on trial 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
WASHINGTON DC 

Far down on the list of evils that plague the 
administration of criminal justice in 
America is the menace to fair trial from the 
publication of prejudidal news. But this 
is near the top of the list of evils that the 
legal profession enjoys clucking about, per*- 
haps because it is one for wh^h the press 
shares part of the blame, whereas in the 
more serious problems-—the political en¬ 
vironment of Americah courts, their 
crowded dockets, community prejudice, lack 
of adequate counsel, outrageous police, prac¬ 
tices—^the responsibility lies abaost solely 
at the door of the police and the legal 
machinery. 

Ever since the drcus-like trial in 1935 ^ 
Bruno Hauptmann, who was charged with 
the kidnapping of the Lindberm baby, 
elements or the American Bar have d^ 
minded severe limitacions on the pfess 
coverage of crime. Most have yearned for 
the Bridsh rule of pre-trial silence, dia- 
reganUng the enormous differences in the 
le^ systems of Britain and America. But 
dK First Amendment to the Constitution 
forbida abridging the freedom of the pcess 
apd dm Supreme Ocaitt iiae finnly resisted 
dieseeff^. • 

LiSor its part, die Ameribaapim hla done 
little to mollify its critics. Its.|^rforiiiaiiee 


reached ao absolute tow lo reporting the 
trial in 1954 of Dr Sam^ Sheppard, a socially 
prominent osteopath in Ckveland, Ohio, 
who was r.hargcd wilh.Julling his pregnam. 
wife. Dr Sheppard, who has been in 
prison for the last ten years, finally won a 
ruling from the Supreme Court earlier this 
year granting him a new trial on the ground 
that the one he was accorded was con- 
{amlfiftcd by publicity. His new trial began 
this week in a reasonably sober judicial 
enviroomentk 

It was not the Sheppard case, however, 
but the gssBSsbpdon Of President ;^K^iifdy> 
that brought to the boil the long simmering 
argument, “free press versus fair trial.^ 
The report of the Warren Commission 
made the classic complaint of the Bar in its 
purest, because most h3rpothetical, form: 
had Lee Oswald lived to stand trial he could 
not have found an unbiased jury anywhere 
in the United States, so widely and in such 
detail had the press published information 
prejudicial to nis case. The report de¬ 
clared that the press should have reported 
only Oswald’s arrest, his name, the charges 
against him and the fact that no other sus¬ 
pect was being sought. (The idea that this 
Information, considerably less than that 
commonly reported about a women’s club 
weekly meeting, would have satisfied an 
agonised and fnghtened country fills the 
layman with awe at the legal mind at work.) 
The Commission called on the press and 
Bar to remedy what it considered was a 
chronic condition, of which the scandal at 
Dallas was only the most recent and drama¬ 
tic example. 

The response of the press was to pro¬ 
claim more emphatically than ever its stan¬ 
dard arguments. The first is that 99 per 
cent of the potentially prejudicial informa¬ 
tion comes from the police, prosecutors and 
counsel and that if the law enforcement 
agencies would bold their tongues the 
trouble would cease. The second is tl^t, 
whatever the volume of potentially preju¬ 
dicial information may be, it is almost never 
converted into the reality of actual ipji:^ 
to a defendant in court. The press is indis* 
putably right on the first point and, much 
as the Bar tries, it cannot point to mwe 
than a handful of instances demonstrating 
that the second proposition is fal^. 

The legal profession’s responae to the 
Warren Cooimission’s reproadbes was more 
formal. The American Bar Association 
appointed a committee, under the chair¬ 
manship of Justice Reardon exf Massa¬ 
chusetts, to make proposals ; its report was 
issued earlier this month. Its lesser recom¬ 
mendations were for some non-controversial 
improvements in court procedures and for a 
very limited application d the contempt 
power against publications that deliberately 
set out to affect verdicts, a punishment that 
the First Amendment may or may not allow. 
The committee’s major proposal, however, 
was the very one that the press had piomfiy 
urged; a sec of roles for courts, the polke 
and Bar Assodtdems to prevent ige^ of 
the law from making known before a trial 
anydiing except ihe ideditity of the accused 
(not includhw liil prio^ crimhial leterd), 
die charge^ the dtcumstance of the drime 


and arfest and the nature of the eviddicf 
seized. A ' 

Pr^ictebly, dit icaocMn of me' press . was 
a shiitt scrcatH'OC the da** 

nominator of whicn was that the Reardon 
report was an invitation to the secret ad¬ 
ministration of jusdee. The report does, 
indeed, have its dangerous aspects that 
someone accustomed to Bridsh jurisprud¬ 
ence might overlook. In many situadons— 
one thinks immediately of civil rights cases 
in racist enviromn^s—dte impj&t iavita- 
don to official “no comment” mqy be A 
godsend to peUc^ m)aecatni|"ia 4 99^^^ 
out to railr^d a ifefendant or fo gam a 
collusive acquittal for a bully who is a 
member of their own establishment 

Against these and other likely sina of Jdie 
American legal system, the press is sodet/s 
singic' best protector. Ho insdtudoo' war* 
rants doser, more critical monitoring than 
the American administnition of criminal 
jusdee and the press is about die only agent 
that can do it. It would be Oatastro^c 
to inhibit it from playing that part. The 
trouble is that when the press puts forward 
this argument it invites scepddsm. Is it 
concerned about freedom so that it can be 
the watchdog of jusdee or so that k cim 
be the voyeur where a bosomy blonde is 
involved ? 

It will be years, or perhaps never, before 
the essentials of the Reardon report afe 
translated into laws and reguladons. But it 
may have the prompt psychological effect of 
incuicing the men of the law to curb thidr 
free-wheeling pronouncements about casies 
in hand and of inducing the men of the 
press—^from fear if from no higher motive— 
to dampen the flamboyance of their crime 
reports. 


Banking's loss 

I ii.iNi.i > i. > ■■■ ■■ ■ 

Mr James Sa»» aold tte Aaerfesa Baaken 
AiaociatiM, arhidi iM becD dkectiig ki San 
madsco tUa weds, tfaat te smild be 
tetumiag to private life when Us five yMt 
tdm as Oanptrotter of the Curreocy eipfaet 
OB November tydi. The Presldetat-hM dM 
been expected to appoint Um to MOdMe 
term. Mr Saxon, as the Mper^aer ''of 
national (federally charteietO baflks, hat 
been a powerful irritent to tfaebdief, suider 
federal agehdes wMeh share iwpehalbiliiy 
for the leguladon of benka. He hat alao 
had open dnputes with die Depertdwnt of 
Justice and with the Securities and Bx- 
change Commlsrioa. But he was an irritant 
in a good cauae’though inevitably he also 
made hit mistifeet.' 

Mr Saxon believed that to give good 
service to their communities, tanks should 
be freer to compete and that if tfa<w hiuig 
tack, competition should be ptovioed for 
them. In this cause he chartered hundr^ 
of new narional tanks and eacoacagOd than 
to establish new branches. He approved 
many mergers in the belief that stronger 
banks made for mote eflecdwe eompedtlOB. 
Mr Saxon was not. pitcldng his cnim too 
high vdien he told mt' ABA that durinjx his 
term of office the bimkhig iodtittry has Men 
revitalised. ■'!' > 
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Labour's penny-farthing machine 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Oa Wednesday the National Executive 
Committee of me Labour party sorted out 
who wm to be members of the sub-corn- 
mittee oa party organisation which Mr 
Grossman proposed at the Brighton confer¬ 
ence. They are five: Mr Crossman him¬ 
self ; Mr Joe Gormley of the Mineworkers ; 
Mr Jack Jones of the Transport and 
Gene^ Workers; Mr Willie Simpson of 
the Foundryworkers ; and Miss Alice Bacon, 
Minister of State at the Home Office. Even 
before this news doubts about the likely 
impartiality and efficacy of this committee 
were setting in among Labour revisionists. 
Why, for instance, entrust the enquiry to a 
subcommittee of the national executive 
when the executive itself is resj^sible for 
the present state of party organisation, and 
its present defects? The CoK>perative party 
set a better precedent when it asked Hugh 
Gaitskell to look into its affairs in the late 
19^508. Now that the members are known 
tbc doubts are only greater. 

True. Mr Crossman, who has at least 
said a lot of die n^t things, is definitely 
on the committee (though o^y just, appar- 
entfy). Some doubted whether even this 
would be achieved. Messrs. Jones and Simjp- 
8011 are enlightened trade unionists. Miss 
Bacon and Mr Gormley look more tradi¬ 
tionalist. But above all three out of the five 
ate trade unionists. 

While it is true that there are two or three 
trade unionists who are not happy with 
the centi^ party or^nisation, as a block 
the trade unions are far more anti-change 
on this subject than the active patty mem¬ 
bers. Quite apart from attitudes of mind, 
this is quite specifically because, any real 
examlnatioQ of the party apparatus inevit¬ 
ably coniis up against the problem of the 
preponderance of trade union voting power 
insttle thb'pa^ machine and the question 
of whether this is stiU justified. Things do 
not look good. 

Which is a pity, for there looks to be a 
lot wrong w^ Labour’s machine. Its 
pi^tical agents, for instance, arc poorly 
paid. The average salary emed by the 92 
respondents to a questionnaire put out 
ab^t a year ago was £9i7^ If ®ver any¬ 
one woiM for love it is ihcte men, Bm 
inevitably a lot get fed up aigl.lcave ^ in 
1959 there were 243 fuB-time agents, but 
0^ 193 in 1964. Since there tfc dver 


600 constituencies, things are pretty thin 
on the ground. In the 1964 election one 
saw marginal seat after marginal seat where 
a handful of immensely enthusiastic, but 
inexperienced, young Socialists, plus a few 
adults taking their annual holiday, were 
taking on the serried ranks of Toryism, re¬ 
plete with full time agents and seemingly 
endless reserves of cars and middle-aged 
women canvassers (much the best, since 
they can keep going all day). The reformers 
reckon that at least ten seats were lost 
through inefficiency. Things were better in 
1966, but not that much. 

The central organisation is dogged by 
many of the same problems. Important 
research executives are paid about the same 
as top secretaries. So, in the research de¬ 
partment, very few have recently stayed 
longer than two years. In publicity, there 
was an almost complete turnover of 
staff in the 18 months before the 1966 elec¬ 
tion, and a similar change in the 
seven months since. The flow of ideas and 


policy documents in the early 1960s was 
only made possible by a hard core of really 
good research officers such as Mr Peter 
Shore—who is now MP for Stepney, Lord 
Attlee’s old scat, and parliamentary secre¬ 
tary to the Prime Minister. They were pre¬ 
pared to grin and bear it for the sake of 
getting the party home. Since tten little 
forward thinking has been done. 

This makes it sound as though it is all 
a matter of money> But the reformers 
maintain it is not; their diagnosis also 
points to an undue distrust of profes¬ 
sionalism, a failure to match organisation 
to function and some straightforward 
traditionali.sm. ^»»use the constitutional 


arrangements governing local parties have 
not Imn changed for 50 years, for instance^ 
it k in faa rather hard to be a casual 


Socialist: one who votes that way and likes 
to chat about it, but does not want intrigue 
or office. The only regular meetings open 
to him arc usually tho.se of the local ward, 
and generally only a handful attend these. 
Those who want to go to a meeting of the 
fuU constituency parry must be elected to 
the general management committee, which 
usually meets once a month and spends 
much time on rather dreaiy^ business and 
ptotracted political numohivruig. 

^ Hie Tories are scaicdy better at this 



level; the tone of their non-political jollities 
can be just as off-putting as the earnest 
dullness of many Labour meetings. But 
they arc a bit more flexible, and they are 
considerably better on organisation, finance, 
and research. They have twice as many 
people in their research department, whose 
head presumably makes comfortably more 
than the £1,500 or so of Labour's research 
secretary. The Conscr\'afives set up a 
training college for agents—sometffing 
Labour has not yet achieved—in the last 
centui^. They have done much more for 
their women’s and youth sections; the 
number of young Socialists is well behind 
the number of young Liberals. 

The need for reform was recognised as 
early as 1955- It was in that year that the 
Wilson (yes, H. Wilson) committee on 
party organisation was set up. It produced 
quite a lot of good ideas. Bur, partly 
^cause it was bom out of an election de¬ 
feat, it confined itself to the electioneering 
side of things. Worse, practically nothing 
was done about it. Then came 1959, and 
it seemed more important to find out 
whether: Labour still had a soul. Soon it 
was the run-in to 1964, and no resources 
could be spared from the election. 

After the election, two thiqtgs happened. 
The small group of back-room boys who 
Md worked extremely hard servicing 
Labour’s front-men, decided to stick out 
for a radical reappraisal of their condi¬ 
tions. The national executive promptly 
tried old-fasluoned Tory employer’s gambit 
number one : it offered a straight rise in 
salary.' It was the biggest ever (10 per cent), 
but it was turned down. The staff men 
laere prepared to accept less, prided they 
coidd. have a complete organisation and 
metiioik st^. But the executive would 
notweartUs^ 
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Then with Mr Peter Shore’s departure 
the top job came up. Mr Jim Northcott, 
Shore’s number two and clear front-runner, 
decided to use the interview to press for re¬ 
forms. The executive responded with polite 
nods, so he resigned, and with the help 
of a few of his former colleges set tip 
PEP ; short for Plan for an Efficient Party. 

He ran it from his own home, in the time 
he could spare from earning a living. But 
it had a quick and continuing impact. 
Partly this was because there was some well 
desired propaganda material, which was 
intelligently followed up. Pardy, it was 
Northcott’s own likeable personality and 
obvious sincerity. But pardy also it was 
because the time was ripe. People were 
very worried about the tmy majority, and 
there were a lot of inquests into the bung- 
lin^s which had occurred in some seats 
which Labour had failed to capture by only 
a handful of votes. Equally there were a 
lot of new men in Parliament who wanted 
to stay there. 

The officials—agents, regional organisers, 
Transport House staff—^werc pretty divided. 
On the one hand, PEP got a lot of 
surreptitious help from quite high officials, 
and open support from many agents. On 
the other, an attempted link-up between 
PEP and the agents’ union failed. At the 
Brighton conference the PEP meeting was 
not included in the traditional brochure of 
events, which even the Left-wing meetings 
get into. (Despite athis, one Cabinet 
minister, Mr Wedgwood Bcnn, and several 
MPs attended and 200 people, including 
Mr Crossman and some junior ministers, 
had to be turned away for lack of space.) 

At the Brighton conference things came 
to a head. All along there have been two 
questions uppermost in the reformers’ 
minds. What did Mr Wilson think ? How 
would the national executive split on the 
issue? The Wilson view is unfathomable. 
But at the party executive’s pre-conference 
meeting in Britton its view became clear. 
There was a majority of one both for allow¬ 
ing the PEP-inspired resolutions to be de¬ 
bated at the secret session on internal busi¬ 
ness on the Thursday, and for the proposal 
put forward by Mr Crossman for a commit¬ 
tee to investigate the whole thing. 

All this, of course, was unknown until 
the Thursday secret session. At this things 
went very badly for reformers. The usual 
debate on the behaviour of the Young 
Socialists was taken first. This was ex¬ 
pected, but what was not anticipated was 
that the chairman would allow this to run 
on till 4.15. Whether this was ^ accident 
or design (Mr Padley, the chairman, was 
palpably agitated by this stage) is nor clear. 
But it meant that two reformist resolutions 
were not reached, and there was time for 
only two or three hurried speeches before 
Mr Crossman summed up for the national 
executive. Out came his proposal for a 
committee. Now come the appointments. 
PEP is watchful. It is not disbanding yet. 

It is also keeping its eye on another quite 
independent development. This is the 
appointment at Mr Oliver Stutchbury, ex- 
cnRirman at the Save and Prosper Group of 
units trusts and ei-Tory canmdate, as an 


unpaid fund raiser. Mr Stutchbury has a 
beautifully lucid mind, but his manner, 
background, and outlook are so totally re¬ 
moved from what is normal at Labour 
headquarters that they put a question mark 
over his success though he is trying hard 
to be one of the lads. Equally his main 
idea—-a scheme whereby people pay a 
pound a month to take part in a lottery— 
got off to rather a doubtful start and has 
had to be recast a little. Ml, in fact, is very 
much up in the air. If it comes down the 
wrong way Labour will be storing up deep 
trouble for itself. 


Liberal look-ahead 


The one party which has demonstrably 
come back from its seaside conference in 
worse shape than it went is the Liberals. 
Not that Liberals themselves see it that way. 
Mr Richard Lamb, Writing in the latest 
New Outlook, declares: Something has 
happened to the Liberal party, and after 
three years of slipping downhill we are back 
in the limelight.” Thanks to Mr George 
Kiloh and his bright young friends they 
have certainly got a lot of limelight but, 
to judge from the look on Lord Byers’s face 
all that week at Brighton, not all Liberals 
would agree that it has done them much 
good. It is easy to argue that all die older 
Liberals (i.e. everyone over 25) arc a lot 
of sourpusses, but it is the old gang, and 
particularly the 12 Liberal MFs, who have 
now got to carry the can for the aberradons 
of Brighton. Only young Mr David Steel 
(playing Bobby Kennedy to Jo Grimond’s 
LBJ ?) is looking particularly cheerful. 

What the Liberals lack is a clear strategy. 
Mr Grimond’s dream of some massive re¬ 
alignment of the forces of the left and centre 
is sdll just that: a dream. (What is more, 
if it ever becomes reality it will have Mr 
Wilson sitting on top of the pile, not Mr 
Grimond.) In the short term, all the 
Liberals can do is try to set more MPs, and 
el^where try to use the weight o£ the 
Liberal vote in the country to influence the 
policies of the two major parties. 

First, how to get more MPs ? In New 
Outlook they arc given some sensible advice 
by a young (and Liberal) psephologist, Mr 
Michael Steed. He ar^es that the party 
has been too bemused by the attracdon cf 
getting second place in safe Tory or Labour 
scats. Instead, it should look at some of 
the seats where the Liberals are running 
third but are within striking distance of the 
leaders. It may be nice for the Liberals to 
be second at East Grinstead, Harrogate, 
Greenock and Rye, but it would need a 
swing of over 15 per cent for them to 
turn out the entrenched party. At St Ives, 
Hastings, Argyll and Truro, on the other 
hand, although they are in third place, they 
need a swing of only 7 to 9 per cent, and 
that was enough to win them North D^on, 
not to mention the more freakish Ross and 
Cromarty. 

But even if the Liberals aet their priori* 
ties better and jpick up a ^ more seats 
(there are sdU naif a dozen good secoiid- 
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b' cbidStt ¥lie miiti of 

the Liberals in the foreseeable future will 
lie in the li million votes they picked up 
at the March election, and the many thou¬ 
sands more who might at times be teomted 
to vote Liberal. The special iimpacr of the 
Liberals is the degree to whklr these votes 
are drawn from the two major parties in 
unbalanced proportions. 


It h^, of course, always been the Tory 
complaint that the Liberals did more dam¬ 
age to them than to Labour. After die 1964 
ei^fifl, Mr Hugh Berrington proved thiit 
to be bosh. He argued &at toe Liberals 
tended to draw theur votes disproportion¬ 
ately from the minority party. In other 
woi^, in a safe Labour seat, die Liberals 
would take more votes from the Conserva* 
tives, and in a Conservative seat they would 
take more from Labour. On this reckoning, 
at a time when the country was swinging to 
Labour and it was Tory scats which were 
in danger, the Liberals may actually have 
held back the swing. 

Now, writing in the Swinton Journal, Sir, 
r /rrington has drawn his conclusions for the 
1966 election. The pattern was rather the 
same, but not so clear-cut. In Labour seats. 
Liberal candidates continued to damage die 
Conservatives, but in Conservative seats the 
results were more varied. Given the 
universal swing to Labour, it is probably 
unwise to extrapolate from Liberal voting 
trends in 1966 too much significance for 
the future. 

By the time of the next general eketioo^ 
a great deal may have happened to the 
Liberal image, particularly u Mr Grimond 
were to agree to change the way that party 
policy is formulated. At the moment^. 
Liberal policy is worked out largely by the 
executive and the Liberal party council, two 
bodies which draw heavily on the present 
MPs, and on long-serving Liberals like Lord 
Byers, Mr Banks, Mr Wigoder, Miss hbng[ 
Seear, and so on. But Mr Lunb (bimseK 
a veteran of several parliamentary electiont) 
wants to confine the executive and the party 
council to fund-raising. He thinha they 
contain too many former tib^ candidates 
” whose fire has burnt out.’* He wants 


policy-making transferred to a revived 
candidates association, which in turn he ex¬ 
pects to see dominated by the younger 
Liberals.,. 

As Mr Lamb rightly says: ” The Liberals 
have not yet discovered the secret of how to 
run a political party without a large number 
of MPs.” But the histo^ of the Labour 
party shows that nothing is more disastrous 
than for a political party to hand itself over 
to enthusiasts who have no popular base, 
and represent only tiny, inbred local organ¬ 
isations. The Liberals should make suro 
that their policy-making stays in the hands 
of those who have wta sesi^ or have made 
a good fist at ttying to win them. They 
cannot afford many moie anuiteur n^hts. 
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MONUMENTAL MASONRY 

WloRtoii S. Ghiirchill s Valum /, Youths 
By Rando]t>h S. Churchill, 

Hememann. 644 pages. 63s. 


It starts with the sudden hirth of Winston 
Churchill at Btenheim. It ends with Queen 
Victoria d^ ai jiast and Winston Churchill, 
MP and rising 261 wondering how a new 
King Edward will ** play his innings ” and 
whether ** the Keppel will be appointed 1st 
Lady of the Bedchamber.’' It is the first of 
the five volumes (or ten at least with the 
documentary supplements) that Mr 
Randolph Churchill and his team of builders 
are erecting. Rather than simply the first 
part of a bic^rapby, it is the nrst wing of 
a new Churchill library. 

Monumental masonry of this sort can 
hardly be fine art. It has all been done 
before, mostly by Winston Churchill him- 
sdf. It is not just that he wrote his own 
books, about his early life and adventures ; 
he mw his own book too about his own 
father, who is this book’s tragic hero. His 
son’s ^sign as master mason is, with modest 
link passages, to let him tell it all again— 
from Blenneim and Harrow to South Africa, 
Cuba, India, the Sudan and the House of 
Commons—^in his own words, now notably 
from his letters home. So we have Winston 
on Winston and Winston on Lord 
Randolph, laced together in “filial and 
objective’’ fashion 1 ^ Randolph on them 
both. 

It is not die easiest exercise in 
biographical architecture. In a sense, per¬ 
haps, It is oddlv apt for a tape-recording 
age. Mr Randolph Churchill l^s designed 
this first block with a humility and fair- 
mindedness and a vastly conscientious 
industry that command admiration; the 
only personal omament is an occasional 
Churchillian idiosyncrasy of marginal com¬ 
ment. The style suits tms stbry of the boy 
who made good by his own determination ; 
the pile of detail makes plainer than ever 
before that his successes in his twenties 
weie no fluke or sudden transformation ; 
the child and the teenager were father of 
the man. The sad lack of communication 
betvmen him and his parents (and most of 
his teadiera) was outweighed in his pro- 
giess by the gain of being a CIhurchill and, 
above all, of being himself, with his eye on 
theboil. 

Often then as later in life he was prone to 
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with tumbles, he got on. He knew, for all 
his ups and downs ai school and afterwards, 
what he wanted to be and do—a big man 
doing big things. He knew he had it in 
him; and nobody reading the record here, 
of what he did so young and so deter¬ 
minedly and what he said so oracularly— 
and so practically—about what he wanted to 
do, the people he wanted to know, and why, 
will ever again believe the legend of the 
dunce who was converted by Gibbon. His 
reading was an effect not a cause ; for him, 
even while he was fumbling for his foot¬ 
holds, words and deeds were already, as 
always afterwards, inseparable. And he was, 
by choice as wcU as perforce, the cat that 
walked alone ; only the American la^er 
and politician, Bourke Cockran, (he nrst 
adult to treat him as an adult, can be said 
to have been a catalyst of the young man’s 
growth. 

Whether the present design of this enter¬ 
prise will suit so well the rest of the edifice 
has to be doubted. The contrast is between 
the documentary that tells its own rale by 
honest accumulation and, say, Mr Roben 
Blake’s new life oi Disraeli, where we 
get more of the echo than the sound of the 
man, but we also get. distilled from the facts, 
rhe appraisal, the jud^ent, the verdict of 
the professional historian on the man set in 
his rimes. Perhaps it is not a Blake or a 
Randolph Churchill that we need for the 
rest of this enormous biography, bur a 
Gibbon. 


TARGET VOTERS WENT LEFT 

The British General Election of 1966 

By D. E. Butler and Anthony King. 
Macmiilan. 349 pages. 50s. 

The authors of the Nuffield studies on 
British elections have built up unrivalled 
sources of information about w^t went on 
within the organisations of ail politicai 
parties. This is their forte, the goldmine 
^ which they are masters, even if their 
knowledge of what went on within actual 
organs of government perhaps sometimes 
lags behind. So here, near the beginning, 
among other liuggets, is a definitive judg¬ 
ment on the demotion of Sir Alec Dou^s- 
Home; “ Was Sir Alec foiced to rem? 
The short answer mast .beryBa.^’ ThaHe ii 
a /mmilesa acoount of. botlf Sir Aie^a 


advisers pointed out to him that 

in the end, he had to choose between 

retiring voluntarily at oiKe, or suying on 

only to be forced 10 rethc at some (ime in 
• the future. He chose to go at once. 

With his departure, the election of 1966 
was left to be fought between two political 
technocrats. Yet it was, in the end, an 
oddly untcchnocratic affair. Labour still 
had its advertising experts; this book 
describes the meetings at which Mr David 
Kingsley and Mr Peter Davies (of whom 
99.9 per cent of the electorate will never 
have heard) between them set the tone of 
British politics with the slogan “ You know 
Labour government works.” But Dr Mark 
Abrams's market research, which had been 
“ prodigiou.sly influential ” in Labour 
politics before the 1964 election, not 
repeated this time ; partly becau.se Trans¬ 
port House officials had grown jealous of 
him. 

The Conservatives went over to marker 
research in greater measure. They found 
the ” target ” or floating voters to be much 
the same breed as Dr Abrams had un¬ 
earthed a year before: on average younger, 
more concentrated in the lower-middle and 
upper-working classes, less well educated, 
less interested in politics, and less well 
Informed about public affairs than the 
average of the non-floating part of the 
electorate. But although the Conservatives 
knew their target, they also found that they 
could not reach them ; the idea that Labour 
was respectable after all had sunk in most 
deeply with precisely this target class. 
Incidentally, although the study does not 
make the point, it is a class that may be less 
likely than some others to be hard hit by 
higher unemployment now, which may bear 
hardest on the poorer unskilled.- 

With its result preordained, and accu¬ 
rately forecast by the public opinion polls, 
the election of 1966 was duller than its 
predecessors ; it is therefore difficult for this 
book to avoid being at least slightly duller 
than its predecessors too. But fascinating 
snippets abound, especially for those with 
their eyebrows permanently cocked. Here 
is Dr Balogh, who one had thought was 
a civil servant, reported as playing a part 
in the drafting of Labour’s election mani¬ 
festo. Here is a description of the coteries 
around each party leader ; none of them has 
a sizeable group of brains-trusters, on the 
Kennedy model, and that perhaps is a par¬ 
ticular failing with the individually dynamic 
Mr Heath. Here also is a description of 
how it was essential to Mr Wilson “ that 
he not only .be, but also appear to be, a 
master of political tactics,” so that he should 
successfully daunt “ the Conservatives, who 
felt they had no one to matrii him.” One 
remembers how much the Tories’ ascend¬ 
ancy in the 1950s depended on the assump¬ 
tion that they had the wiliest old bird of 
them all, first beneath the aura of Sir 
Winston Churchill and then below die 
dazzle nf Supermac. The psephologktl 
tables at the end of this book confirm the 
old axiom, that the personalities of candi¬ 
dates matter little in the individual coosti- 
tueudes; but it is becoming increasingly 
eificteiir thac^ imtioQ^ the alssumed per* 
senaiiliea of a party’s leaders matter a lot. 
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SON OF ANDY CAPP 

The Mirror: A Political History 
By Maurice Edclman. 

Haimsh Hamilton. 221 pages. 30s. 

Like a paJe little ghoat 'Andy Capp, the 
craggy ultra of independent working men, 
the cloth-capped, skrimshanking, beer* 
drinking, football-watching, wife-punchkw 
and wifc-loviog norlbcro individualist, stiU 
lingers in a cartoon corner of the tMly 
Mirror. Once the contrast between him 
and the conformist bourgeois Gambols of 
the Daily Express was the MirroPs pro¬ 
letarian pride. Not now. Poor Andy is not 
even mentioned in Mr Edelthan’s political 
history of the newspaper that has caught 
up, surged past and put down the Express- 
without-Beaverbrodk. 

This is a pity. Mr Edelman is an expert 
and intelligent writer of both fact and fiction 
about politics. What he does here is to 
tell yet again the Daily Mirror^s success 
story and, particularly, to descril^ the 
political ploys that have been launched on 
the commercia] tide. Describe ” is the 
word. He docs not really explain it at all. 
And the fate of Andy Capp might have 
helped. 

As it is, Mr Edelnian's book is mostly a 
palimpsest of what Mr Hugh Cudlipp (and 
Mr Cecil King, once a person, now a 
pontiff) and the Mirror itself have said 
loudly before. Here it all is once more: the 
Bartholomew revolution before and in the 
war which, with the r^y young Hugh 
Cudlipp. Donald Zee, William Connor (now 

Sir *') and the inimitable Richard Jennings 
(book collector, literary editor and the best 
of all blunt leader writers against appease¬ 
ment), launched the Mirror uj^wards, 
against the Express ; the troubles during the 
war with Churchill and Morrison ; the soar¬ 
ing postwar spiral, with King usurping 

Bart ” like Khrushchev after Stalin, but 
with Cudlipp as Mikoyan; the teetering 
when it seemed that, on the face of it, 
affluent Express-erh might have the edge on 
Andy Capp; the teetering, particularly, 
when being against Suez cost very many' 
thousands of sales ; then, with all the con¬ 
fidence that makes the Mirror now add 
policies to opinionatedness, the surety of 
top place among British popular papers. 

It has been a triumph of mass communi¬ 
cation, in the dog-eared phrase’s right mean¬ 
ing. Apart from the sheer technical and 
journalistic skills engaged, it is basically a 
narcissistic exercise. Find out what most 
people talk and worry about, then write 
about it—understandably. Then, since an 
opinionated paper has to have opinions, get 
together a group of top thinkers and feelers 
(called King, Cudlipp et al) and let them 
bombard one another wirh their views. So, 
in a double sense, the Mirror is all done by 
mirrors with startling success. 

And Andy Capp, who started it all, is 
left out in the cold. It is his better-off son 
that the Holborn scanner looks at and 
reflects now. But it is perhaps as true of 
papers as of persons that you must not cut 
off yoursdf too sharply from your roots. 
The Bxtfress may be rud down these days, 
without iht but it ftiU has (m Slun- 
days) Giles and his family. 


DE PROFUNDiS 

The Jail Diary of Albic Sachs 

Harvill Pr^ss, 285 pages. 30s. 

This is an account of five and a half 
months spent ii} solitary con^nement in 
1963 and 1964, and it is a measure of Mr 
Sachs's courage, that he wrote it seoretly for 
publicaribn ahi^ad at a time when he did 
not have any plans to leave South Africa. 
In the event, he was held for another two 
and a half months in solitary confinement 
early this year and has now finally left South 
Africa to live in London. 

The book is riot merely one more india¬ 
ment of South Africa. It is a painstakingly 
honest self-appraisal by' a white liberal 
South African, as well as an equally honest 
and deeply sympathetic portrait of his 
gaolers. There are some passages of self¬ 
communication that are awkward and even 
embarrassing. A more' experienced writer 
would simply have left them out. But they 
are only a very small part of the book. 
Much of the rest of it ranks wirh the best 
writing that has come out of southern 
Africa for its insight into South African 
types and the conditions that produce them. 
In his awareness of the insults and in¬ 
justices Afrikaaners suffered in their time, 
Mr Sachs follows in the tradition of his 
father, Mr £. S. Sachs, who, as a trade 
union leader, did as much for exploited 
Afrikaaners as he did for exploited non- 
whites. Mr Albie Sachs was never charged 
with any crime: indeed his sole offence was 
that he consistently spoke out against 
apartheid while he could and continued to 
the very end to defend its victims as a 
barrister. His hatred is for the system, not 
its minions. 

WHAT ABOUT THE ELDERLY? 

Work, Age and Leisure 
By F. Le Gros Qark. 

Michael Joseph, (Live Issues Series.) 152 
pages. 30s. 

Before the war it was the exception for men 
in their later sixties to be retired. By the 
census year of 1951 it had already become 
thc^xception for them not to be. This con¬ 
tinuing trend runs clean contra^ to the find¬ 
ings of medical and sociological research. 
Most men between 65 and 70 remain, in 
Mr Le Gros Qark’s words, “ mobile, com¬ 
petent and active-minded.” A complcre 
suspension of the normal rhythms of work¬ 
ing life can often be destructive of their 
happiness and morale. 

TTiat men should retire before the 
capacity and desire for productive work has 
failed is also economically wasteful. So 
official policy set out in 1952 to discourage 
this. Unfortunately the limited successes 
achieved m the mid-1950s in conditions of 
labour, shortage were wiped out in the 
recession of 1958, and since then things 
have got steadify worse. Mr Le Gro$ Qark, 
whdse well documented and well con¬ 
structed book is innocent of poOtica or 
l^ssibn, finds 119 one to.blimjqr !0n 
the contrary, he sees the s&ortenirig of die 


average working life as an inevitable by¬ 
product of technological progress. 

This view is partly supported by Ameri¬ 
can experience and theory. Mechanised 
and automated industry has been found to 
put a akfoiess ^nd con- 

centrarion../p^ 1^9 ^ ibq fiijwilogists 
tell us,.probaldjfiHl^s ftkell.more uniformly 
in a man’s lun^ioning than in bis 

physical strength. Hence those who direct 
industrial policy, here as in the United 
States, will be less and less inclined to keep 
men of advanced years in their normal jobs. 

But what about alternative jobs 7 Surely 
industrial undertakings still have need of 
light labourers, packers, storemen, sweepers., 
handymen, watchmen, messengers and so 
forth—positions to which ol^ workers 
could be appointed 7 True, says Mr Le 
Gros Clark; but the number is small, in 
relation to the increasing nmnbers of older 
applicants, and almost certainly contracting. 
His research leads him to tne conclusion 
that the positive content of pensioners’ lives 
will have to be found in domestic crafts and 
welfare services undertaken without 
payment. 

Yet he himself notes that the American 
pattern is not being exaaly repeated in 
Britain. Our 1961 census figures showed 
that only 21 per cent of employed men aged 
65 and over were working part-time. In the 
United States in i960 the comparable figure 
was over 38 per cent. This striking contrast 
might suggest an alternative or supplemen¬ 
tary approach: the multiplication of earn¬ 
ing opportunities midway between full 
employment and complete t«tiremeiit. We 
are scarcely ready yet for an Age of Leisure. 

THE DOLLAR PROBLEM ; 

The World Money Maie 

By Robert Triflin. 

Yale VnwersUy Press. 585 pages. 9O6. 

This large book is a collection of Pro¬ 
fessor Triffin's writings on international 
.finance, which through the postmr years 
have been scattered through a wide range 
of publications, including The Econotnist. 
Such compilations can never make very 
coherent books, and this one is handicapped 
by the lack of an index. Yet the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of the early postwar years of Europe’s 
(dollar problem with the later , years of 
America's dollar problem has its own special 
interest Mr Triffin insisted from an early 
stage that the first doUar problem (Europe’s 
dollar scarcity) was itself a part eff a wider 
problem of constructing a new bitemationa] 
financial framework to succeed the gold 
standard and the era of unmanaged 
national economies. This has been the con¬ 
tinuing theme in bis diagnosis. 

In both the academic world and among 
financial officials, Mr Triffin is criticised on 
many counts—for his Cassandra-like wam- 
inga, for his vanity, for his journalistic ea^ 
in getting his ideas across. A mom valid 
criocisAI is perhaps that the' politics of 
attain&g the possible dcotsionaJly 
have led him at mardnjil' j^ts to shade 
ik diagnosis of the a^atSk. But this is 
‘.peripheral. The fact is that in the essential 
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This is the third of a series of six articles covering the various aspects of 
the development of air cargo. The remainder of the series are appearing 
at fortnightly Intervals. 



Much more machlneiy Is carMed by air 
than Is generally realised. In fact for all 
destinations (not only Western Europe) 
it Is by far the biggest category of air 
cargo. The ease studies dealt with here 
describe the transport of machines of 
up to 8 tons, though most consignments 
are much Ugh^ tnan this. 

Generally speaking, this class of cargo 
Is of moderately high value which can 
bec(r some premium over surface trans¬ 
port coefd provided there are com¬ 
pensating advantages. In the examples 
studied, air cargo is completely Justified 
on a straight cost comparison. 

The date on which a new high capac¬ 
ity machine can start earning Is obvious¬ 
ly of considerable Importance to Its 
purchaser. A single week’s production 
may be worth £1,000 or more. Air cargo 
can speed delivery by anything between 
a week or three weeks In Europe. There 
Is also less danger of damage when 
goods are sent by air, and considerable 
savings can be made in packing. 

For large items of machinery, the all¬ 
cargo aircraft operated by BEA are 
essential. The Argosies carry 1U tons 
fully loaded, and can accommodate 
items of large dimensions, up to a maxi¬ 
mum of ^ ft. X 8 U. X 5 ft. 6 In. This fleet 
gives BEA a dear cut advantage over Its 
competitors. 

Airlines as a whole face strong com¬ 
petition from surface transport for 
machinery cargoes. But the following 
case studies show some of the reasons 
why many exporters are turning to BEA 
Cargo. 

EXPORT OP MAOHINE TOOLS 
AND SPARES 


In developing Its European export 
trade« this company finds air cargo 
commodity rates attractive and com¬ 
petitive. 

A large part of the company's pro¬ 
duction capacity Is devoted to the 
American designed Bridgeport milling 
machine which Is produced in the 
Bridlington and Leicester factories 
under licence. Large numbers of this 
JvpB of machine have been sold In the 
'U.S.A. and there is a considerable 
demand in Europe where Adcock and 
Shipley have the marketing rights. A 
smaller machine designed and manufac¬ 
tured by the Company accounts for a 
quarter of the total sales. 

TheBridgeportmachine weighs rough¬ 
ly a ton and Is consigned by air or surface 
accordingnto circumstances. In a four 
and a hiJf month pmlgd this year, five 
machines wegt lo France and seven 


Caojo. These dtednStions together with 
parte of Germany SfS tiisiliioiiooenomlc 


for air cargo because of savings In time, 
packing and warehousing, as well as 
competitive freight costs. 

Cost comparisons 

The following is an example of compar¬ 
ative costs for a specific consignment. 

Osttlsstlsn Msthod Freight Packing Combined 
of Cat Delivery^ Cocti 
Trsneport f.o.b. Other chgt 

£ £ E 

Dublin Air 50 6 5S 

Surface 16-20 40 58-60 

In this comparison the various charges 
are not all In the same category, but the 
totals are strictly comparable. The fig¬ 
ures illustrate the savings available from 
lighter packing and less packing time. 
Warehousing costs are not Included, 
although they are higher by surface. 
Given this cost picture the speed, con¬ 
venience, predictability and marketing 
impact of BEA Cargo are making It the 
automatic choice. 

Alfred Herbert LU| Coventry 

This Is one of the largest and best known 
machine tool manufacturers In the 
country and has a flourishing export 
business. The product range is very 
wide, machine weights ranging from 
under a ton to more than 25 tons. 

Airtransport used for machines up to 
4 tons 

Commodity rates normally makealr cargo 
competitive In this group principally to 
France, Belgium, Holland and West 
Germany. To these destinations and to 
Spain, Switzerland and Scandinavia, the 
choice of transport method also depends 
on the size of consignment and the time 
factor. 

Swift spare parts service 
Spares are vital. Of fifty or so urgent daily 
consignments to all parts of the world, at 
least half go by air. These Items can be 
packed In cardboard cartons Instead of 
packing cases and the weight of packing 
Is therefore considerably reduced. Al¬ 
though spares are stocked by agents In 
many parts of the world, a large stock 
has to be kept in the U.K. By using air 
cargo, a high standard of service ie 

f >rovlded at minimum cost In stock hoid- 
ng and warehousing. It is essential that 
parts and spares be on site when a 
maintenance engineer arrives. This Is 
made possible by using air cargo. 

EXPORT OP REPLAOEMENT PARTS 
British Mfilor CsrporBtlon, Oowley 

The problems of obtaining parts for 
British motor vehlcfes In overseas coun¬ 
tries used to be a major talking point 
when our exports were under dleeusston. 
Now BEA Cargo ft helping to overcome 


the difficulties for BMC on a consider¬ 
able scale, as shown by the graph. The 
proportion currently carried by air repre¬ 
sents about 20^^ of the total volume of 
parts despatched to Europe, and an 
appreciable quantity of parts for assem¬ 
bly and manufacture also goes by air. 
Distributors in European countries take 
varying quantities by air cargo, reaching 
100% in the case of France. 


BMC mms 00N90NED Wf BCA.1III-1NI 



Vast reduction in stock pipeline 
Air cargo Is attractive because of Its 
reliability and becausnethe stock pipeline 
is reduced from up to six weeks to about 
two weeks when ordering, sorting, pack¬ 
ing and delivery are included. The bene¬ 
fits of savings in outlay of working 
capital and better planning, as well as 
goodwill, go to the distributor. Econo¬ 
mies In the packing of replacement parts 
are substantial, mainly because of the 
lower labour content, the Tri-Wail pack 
being particularly popular for air cargo 
purposes. Air cargo has keen comp¬ 
etition to face for this traffic from other 
forms of transport but the rapid growth 
In volume is impressive and is still rising. 

EXPORT OF AIRCRAFT PARTS 
AND HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
The Dowty Group, Cheltenham 

Air cargo used for operational 
reasons 

The Shipping Department of Dowty 
Rotol Ltd. handles the exports of Dowty's 
Cheltenham factories, consisting mainly 
of propellers, gearboxes, under-carri¬ 
ages, fuel systems, hydraulic pumps and 
equipment, aircraft seals and electrical 
equipment. In a sample period—cover¬ 
ing IS tons per month of high value 
export cargo—9.6 tons went by air. A 
third of this was for Europe andaveraged 
9 consignments a day. Aircraft spares, 
a vital part of the Company's service, are 
taken to Heathrow along with the day's 
other consignments, on the Company 
vehicle, which leaves Cheltenham at 
10.09 a.m. every morning. Some Items 
may be despatched via Bristol and 
Birmingham airports. 

Quick delivery end reliable service 
Being of comparatively low weight and 
high labour content, this traffic could 
frequently Justify high transport costs Hi 
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fsturn for quick delivery and reliable 
service, but air freight costs may be 
lower, as showjiJ^alow, Assenribled pra- 
psSlers are mostly too large for the 

resent generation of cargo aircraft and 

ave to be carefuiiy packed in square 
cases, but those goods tra\/elling by air 
cost about 40 per cent less for packing 
because a skid pallet and polythene cover 
are usually adequate. 

In Europe, Dowty's largest customer, 
the Fokker Company of Amsterdam, Is 
conveniently situated on Schipot Air¬ 
port. Other markets mainly supplied by 
air are West Germany, where there is a 
subsidiary company; Switzerland, which 
takes small valves and electronic equip¬ 
ment; and Italy, where Fiat are Important 
customers. 

Cost comparisons made in 1964 
covering freight charges only, for spares 
and undercarriages to Bremen, alterna¬ 
tively by air or sea, showed a saving 
prior to packaging, insurance, delivery 
and other reduced costs as follows:— 

Surfaca Air 

£ 6. d. £ 8. d. 
Spares (value £17,318) 117.17.0 75.19.0 

Aircraft Undercarriages 42. 7.0 17.18 6 

IMPORT OF MICROWAVE 
EQUIPMENT 

J. Lyons & Co LM, Cadby Hall, London 

Lyons Min it Chef department uses air 
cargo for the import of microwave ovens, 
designed to heat pre-cooked food rapid¬ 
ly from about 40 F to the normal temper¬ 
ature of hot food. These ovens are made 
by Husqvarna in Sweden, and Lyons 
have the sole UK agency. Lyons supply 
these ovens to UK customers on a sate 
or rental basis for commercial purposes. 
The current demand in the UK is several 
hundreds a year. Lyons use air cargo to 
Import the ovens in batches of 20. Each 
machine weighs approximately 11 cwt. 

Damage costs eliminated 

The heart of the equipment is a mag¬ 
netron valve which is vulnerable to 
rough treatment. Formerly, with surface 
transport, there was a damage factor of 
50 per cent (one out of two ovens dam¬ 
aged) and at least one engineer was 
occupied full time repairing 20 machines 
per month. This was despite very con- 
slderabie effort and investment in heavy 
duty containers by Husqvarna. Since 
switching to BEA Cargo 9 months ago, 
no damage has been caused to any 
equipment, and a two hour inspection 
for each machine now sufTices. Previ¬ 
ously average damage on a batch of 
ovens had been as high as £25 per 
machine. 

Capital commitment reduced 

The cost of each machine is approxl- 


Similarly, warehouse space, at a prem-» 
ium In the rapidly expanding Lyons 
organization, is released for other 
commitments. 

Simple packing 

The packing of these ovens was sped- 
aiiy designed for air cargo, and it is 
simple and inexpensive. 

The apparent cost comparison 

Sea Air 

Freight, cartage, ineurance 

and clearance ooste £4.18.0 £14.0.0 

The real position 

Although there is an apparent premium 
on transport costs of £9.2.0 for using air 
cargo, the real position when the overall 
distribution picture is analysed is the 
reverse. A further real gain In profit, 
more than equal to the apparent air 
cargo premium. Is the extra month's 
rental obtained by having the unit In 
operation one month earlier. Apart from 
eliminating the considerable cost of 
damage, there are additional savings on 
warehousing and packing. 

Parallel with these cost advantages is 
the tremendous marketing advantage 
which the speed and certainty of BEA 
Cargo provides. 

IMPORT OP 
ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC 
HIGH PRESSURE UNITS 
E.aB. Tool & Equipmont Co Ltd, 
Willosdon, NWS 

Rapid expansion with minimum 
capital 

This small but growing concern, man¬ 
aged by Mr. E. G. Budwig, imports high- 
pressure units and hydraulic press-guns 
marketing at from £225 to £500 and 
weighing up to 100 lb. They come to the 
U.K. from Switzerland entirely by air 
after a short rail Journey to Zurich or 
Basle. Equipment Is manufactured and 
delivered against particular customer 
requirements for such purposes as 
pressing or pulling gears and pulleys, 
punching and riveting, and inserting or 
extracting bushes and ball bearings. 
Reliable delivery and minimum 
Inventory 

By air the goods are delivered quickly 
and reliably and a sizeable market is 
being developed with a minimum of 
capital outlay and working resources. 
Warehousing costs are kept at a mini¬ 
mum. The original appraisal that the 
financial, marketing and operational 
factors were all in favour of air cargo has 
been fully justified and similar arrange¬ 
ments are being developed from West 
(Germany. The essenttai pre-conditions 
are the speed and reliability of air cargo 
deliveries. 


IMPORT OF BAKERY MACHINES 
Attatt C^HlfNiMiit (LmiMii) LM 
and AtiociaM OampMiiM 

Larg* gain* In oparattnitjal and 
economic advantagee 
By using air cargo for Importing bakery 
plant and machinery, this company 
saves substantial sums on tranepoitand 
gains many bonus advantages. The 
bakery equipment is made by their aaao- 
ciates, Messra. Fr. Winkler, K.G. of 
VIIHngenfnthe Black Forest. On arrivaf 
in the U.K. it is fitted with British compo* 
nents, including electrical gjsarand motor. 

High value machlneiy 
Two categories of equipment are Im¬ 
ported. Machines weigh about 2 tons, 
r^lant, consisting of eight pieces, weighs 
Just under 8 tons. The capital involved is 
considerable. An average of 40 mach¬ 
ines and 12 plants are Imported each 
year, the selling price of each plant being 
approximately £20,000. During the iSst 
ten years, most of the main bakeries In 
Britain have been supplied with this 
equipment for producing rolls, special¬ 
ised breads such as French and Vienna 
breads, tarts and pies, and puff pastry. 



The capita/ tied vp in this haHery machine during 
transit is considprable. 


Speedy delivery frees capital 
By sea, transport from factory to custo¬ 
mer would take 3 weeks or more; by rail. 
10 days, minimum, and by air, 2 days. 
The saving of time by air means that 
plant is installed and earning sooner, 
and capital tied up in transit is reduced. 
The BEA Argosy has proved Ideal for 
this type of' cargo, which coufd not 
otherwise be carried by air. The predict¬ 
able natu re of a i r cargo and rapid customs. 
clearance has also eased administrative 
problems. 

Big direct transport savings 

Using figures compiled In Germany and 
Britain, cost comparisons, hayt. bqen 
made between transport by sea. rail and 
air, showing savings of approximately 
£200 on a single consignment of pfant. 
Detailed analysts of these savings will be 
given in the final article in this series. 


mately £400 and a normal batch of 20 is u ... .. 

worth £8,000. Using surface transport, Reprints of this arllcls are available from 

th?8 capital is tied up for tour to'^nve Th. Ini.rn.tlen«l Crge Advisory Wmw on roquMt . 

weeks. Using BEA Cargo, the time is 
only three days. Because of reduced 
lead time, greater certainty of delivery 
dates, and reduced damage, it has WJJJWm I 
proved possible to reduce substantially 

the number of units held In stock. This ■ . ' , BMIsaNigMB 

release of unproductivs capital Is worth BRITISH EUROPEAN airways West London Air Terminal Cromwell Road London SW7 
many hundreds of pounds to J. Lyons. Contact Alistair Tucker iCAB Phone FRO 42SS Ext 2468 mm 
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diagnosis Mr Triffin has been right, where 
many of his less lucid, less committed, less 
jpxposed colleagues have been wrong. This 
book helps to make the point. 

GALUC SPECULATIdir v. 

ContMnponupy Frcnck Political 
Thoutht 

By Roy Pierce. 

Oxford UtdvoTsUy Prats. a 86 pages. 45 s. 

This is a neat and carefully oqwised book. 
Professor Fieice suggestt that between the 
end of die first world war and the b^inning 
of the Depressieo, 'there were three domi¬ 
nant currents of pditkal thiiddng in Fiance. 
There was the Liberalism of Main; there 
was the tradhioiiaKsm of Maurras 1^ the 
Action Fiwfabe; and there was also 
Marxism, py die 1930s all three appeared 
inadequate. There followed a period of 
intense political speculation; and, from this 
post-ipap generation. Professor Pierce has 
selected the six writers whom he considers 
to dominate contemporary French political 
thought. These are Emmanud Mounter, 
Simone Weil, Albert Camus (to name first 
those vriio ate no longer alive), Jean>Paul 
Sartre, Bertrand de Jouvenel and Raymond 
Aron. The thought ot each is analyst in a 
series of chapters -in vriikh Professor Pierce 
is usually self-effacing, with only the occa¬ 
sional intervention (for examplci to correct 
Sartre’s prejudice, in favour of communist 
regimes). 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 

Martin HanHe 

WATER-COLOUR PAINTING 
IN BRITAIN Tbw Eiphteunth Century. 

Collectors have lonx awaited this vohime and 
the two fotthooming on the Romantic and 
Victorian periods which provide a comprehen¬ 
sive histofy with fliie collotype illustrations. 

Batsford C4 da. td. 


F. W. PaM 

LONG-TERM AND SHORT-TERM 
INTEREST RAtiS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

In three important papers Professor Paish pots 
forward a modificattoo of the lUyacaum theory 
of interest rates. 

hlandiesler Dnlvei^ty PitsB Iff. fd. Met 


£. Bji, Yeager 

;ni1ernational monetary 

REUTiONS 

. exceUent value at 45s. . . . brae, com¬ 
prehensive . . . readable. . . . The themtical 
chapters should be compulsory reading in this 
country. May 1966. 

Harper fi IbW l^V 4Au 

Mh^pdver^m 

The dim be 

THgfitti^PMiaTy 

.. Clara lNSKi^.''1*ortiipal.. .iHiwIb VKdUhj' 

Catedoptes free on request. 


One’s first reaction to this collection is 
to reflect that we are a long way away from 
the world of Almond, Apter, Lipset and 
Easton. And one wonders whether we are 
not i long way away from the Imrd realities 
of contemporary politics. It il true thdt the 
author has emphasised the abstract nature 
of the thought nere analysed. He could have 
said much more about praetkd details: 
the Spanish war and Mounier ; the way in 
which Simone Weil’s factory experience 
affected her. But basically, in spite of this, 
these writers are moralists and humanists 
rather than political thinkers. Mounier in 
his search for fraternity, Simone Weil in her 
preoccupation with human dignity, Camus 
in his conception of the rebel, Sartre in his 
passionate attempt to comprehend the 
totality of history, Jouvenel in a concern for 
baltmony, they all philosophise around pirn- 
ciples. (My Aron, an academic with a wide 
audience, is an analyst concerned with 
immediate realities and anxious to avoid 
ideologies (although^ as is pointed out, he 
has some resemblance to Camus). 

Of course this is political thought, as 
much as is a concern for structure and insti¬ 
tutions. But one remembers Weldon’s re¬ 
mark : that principles function as a ' keep- 
out* notice, which each person could erect 
in order to avoid having to work out the 
correct response to each new situation. 
Would this be true of the writers represen¬ 
ted here? Is there any paifttCular reason why 
this type of thought should have flourished 
in France? Prolcssor Pierce avc^ ffiis 
sort of discussion. He has written a res¬ 
trained book, but one which many people 
will find valuable. 

EARLIER CONTEMPTIBLES 

EUzabcSli’s Army 
By C. G. Cruickshank. 

Oxford University Press. 928 pagei. 50s. 

This is the second edition of a study first 
published twenty years ago. But n has 
been revised and expanded to such an 
extent as to make h a new book. Whereas 
the earlier work concentrated on the organ¬ 
isation and administration of the militaiv 
expeditions sent overseas in the second half 
of EUzabedi’s reign, this oofiq>rises a full 
and faschiacing stu^ of the handily of 
military matters at all levels, from the nrivy 
Council to the raw recruit, diroughout the 
reign, and a detailed study (particularly 
from the standpoint of organisation) or 
three campaignB—the early Sottish expedi¬ 
tion of lyfio, that to Normandy in 1489 and 
the combined operation agamst Cadh in 
1596. The book has an interesting chapter 
on the interplay of consdtotkmal theory, 
public opinion and crude practice in such 
operations as mustering and recruitment; a 
niew study of dttlL warning/imd tactics; 
add a dialysis of the .yai^ mid 
hwitets > connect^: with me 

felidtoug quotatiom .from hoiiMM 
writers. Mr Crufeksluaik WiiM 
iit%Hvluid his general refleetions arc sensible*-* 
and just. 


Presumably because of the detailed study 
already made by Captain Cyril Falls in his 
Elizabeth’s Irish Wars ” Mr Cruickshank 
says relatively little about the Irish cam¬ 
paigns. This is a pity, since a certain sense 
of imbalance results. Thus the book does 
sufficient justice nteither to the improved 
organisation, discipline and efiSclehcy of 
the large forces that fought in the closing 
campaigns, nor (despite an appropriate 
tribute on page ao 6 to the victory at Kin- 
mlc) to the leadership and strategical skill 
of Mount joy and of some of his commanders 
like Doewra and Carew. (It is difficult to 
endorse the implied contrast contained in 
the judgment that Willoughby, who led the 
1489 expedition to Normandy, was potenti¬ 
ally ” a great commander.”) ]a one other 
respect the book is somewhat disappointing. 
Mr Cruickshank writes at length about the 
professional captains—the rapacious and 
unscrupulous intermediaries who cheated 
and wasted the valour of the glum heroes 
who, like Shakespeare’s Feeble, were mus¬ 
tered to the wars. But there is a lack of 
depth in the picture : one is given no clear 
description of the social background or 
ordinary way of life of these men. If only, 
one feels, the originals of Fluelkn, Bar- 
dolph Or Pistol could come to life for a 
moment in Mr Cruickshank’s pages how 
much more illuminating the study would be. 
But these arc minor flaws in a bop): that is 
interestiug, scholarly and judicious. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Gold and World Power; The Dollar, the 
Pound, tnd the Plans for Reform. By Sidney 
£.. Rolfe. Macmillan, 284 pages. 30i. 

This book was reviewed in Its American 
edition, publi^ed by Harper and Row, New 
York, in The Economist of June 11, 1966. 

Economics of Eoucahon: A Selected Anno¬ 
tated Bibliography. By Mark Blaug. Pergamon 
Press^ (International Series of Monographs in 
Library and Information Science Volume 3.) 203 
pages. 42s. 

COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITIES YeARBCWK 1966! 
A Directory of the Universities of theCommon- 
weaitki and the Handbook of their Association. 
The Aeaociation of Commonwealth Universities, 
2,528 pages. 6 gns. 

MalThus AMO His Work. By James Bonar. 438 

B igea. 60s. Thb National Debt. By E. L. 

argreaves. 310 pages. 45s. Thg Develop¬ 
ment op Capitalistic Entbrprise in I^dia. By 
O. H. Buchanan. 506 pages. 75s. History of 
TUB Bank of England, 1640-1903.. By A. 
Andr6ad6s. 510 pages. 70s. Ptanlk C^s, 

These four books are all reprints of classical 
economic studies. 

Macroeconomic Theory. By Gardner Ackley. 
CMar-Matminan. (Student Editions.) 607 

^Vhf first edition of this book was reviewed in 
The Beenofnist of September 30,1961. The new 
edition is paperbound. The author is now 
Chairman ot the Presidcnt’fCouncil of Economic 
Advisers in the United States.' 

Britisii FmANaAL Institutions. Central Office 
of Information Reference Pamphlet 24. Her 
Maiesty*s Stationety Office, 59 pages. 5s. 

Imagination and thb Growth of Science ; 
The TaUman Lectures, 1964-5, delivered at 
Bowden College, Brunswick, Maine. By A. M. 
Taytof. John Murray, 110 pages. 16S. 

fUNIOR ftAXS Encyclopabdia. (6th edition.) 
Ihed by Ed^d Blishen. Pelhdm Boohs. 16s. 
pill's EOropBAN pRgSS Gum^. flutchimon 

.y^,,.S^.; 6 ? 4 :pa^es.^ 5 wK^', ‘‘-r 

RIBA UIRECTORY, i 96 &- 7 . Royd institute of 
British Afchitecti. 396 pages. 8 gns. 
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Next year, 

this will be Kfti*s new 
point of departure 


Still looks alittle futuristic. Butby April next year 
it will be the hard working, ult»*modern control 
centre of our new International Airport in 
Amsterdam. What’s wrong with the old airport? 
Nothing-—yeti But by dm year 
1975 it is estimated that the number 
of passengers passing through 
Amsterdam will have risen to foiv 
ynHlion. Too many for the present 



airport. So a vast new one is being built. With 
mobile aerobridges, moving sidewalks, a huge tax- 
free shopping centre, separate levels for arrivals 
and departures, a subterranean garage, bag^ge 
handling facilities for 7,000 pieces 
of luggage an hour.. .Total cost will 
be about $100,000,000. It pays to 
keep the reputation of being the 
most reliable airline in the world. 
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B/isuicss 

Brief 


Equity prices firmed 
on the London market 
this week, but 
business remained 
thin. Wall Street 
rallied despite lower 
profits figures from 
US Steel and General 
Motors. Paris rose 
strongly, 

Burmah Oil has bid 
for Castrol. whose 
directors have 
recommended 
shareholders to 
accept. 

America's export surplus 
is narrowing. 

Brussels experts 
expect real output in 
the common market 
to rise by 4^ per cent 
both this year and 
next. 

Germany's two small 
motor firms, BMW and 
Glass, have finally 
admitted that merger is 
only a question of time. 

Portugal is coming to the 
international bond market 
to raise S10 million on a 
7 per cent 10-year bond 
issue. 


MR OPPENHOMER'S EMPIRE 




Interests In BonMi.but not alL other oompenles 
Quoted Investments At market value. Unquoted Investments at dlrsctonrvsluatloik 


Will steel be as good as gold ? 


Oppenheimer is a name that 
immediately suggests wealth and 
influence. As Chairman of the 
Anglo American Corporation of 
South Africa and De Beers 
Consolidated Mincs> Mr Harry 
Oppenheimer heads a complex 
of 221 companies producing, 
among other things, about a 
quarter of the world’s gold, 
about a fifth of its diamonds, 
10% of its copper, more than 
half of South Africa’s uranium 
and about a third of South 
Africa’s coal. Moreover, his 
selling organisation in London 
markets about 8o% of the 
world’s diamonds: they are 
soned then stashed in Aladdin- 
like vaults at Dc Beers’s head¬ 
quarters in High Holbom. 


A gem’s throw away is Hatton 
Garden, the diamond trading 
street where Sir Ernest Oppen¬ 
heimer served his apprentice¬ 
ship before going to South 
Africa early this century to 
take up the consolidation of 
gold and diamond minlx^ 
where Cecil Rhodes left o£ 
Mr Harry Oppenheimer, than 
aged 49t inherited his father’s 
empire on Sir Ernest’s death In 
1957- 

Gold peak 1970 

He also inherited the need to 
diverrify beyond mining end 
beyond SouQMra Afriee. South 
African gold production is ex¬ 
pected to peak out about 197a 


Meanwhile, the jelling of black 
and white nationalism in 
Southern Africa has left Mr 
Oppenheimer uncomfortably 
straddling the two With one 
foot in white South Africa and 
Rhodesia and the other in blade 
Zambia, 

Yet the shift to industry and 
other parti of the wmld ^orth 
America, Malaysia; Australia) 
hat been relatively modest as 
yet and difficulties remaia 
Capital controb in South 
Africa and London impede re¬ 
investment elsewhere. The 
South African economy, no 
matter how fast it develops, is 
not big enough to absorb easily 
the large capital that will in¬ 
creasingly require fresh outlets 
as opportunities for investing ha 
gold mining diminish. 

No-one knows the size of Mr 
Oppenheimer’s i^rsonal stake 
in his companies. The family’s 
interests are held through S. 
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Oppcnhelmcr and Sons (Pro* 
prictary) l4d., a private com¬ 
pany chat does not pubjish 
accounts. It i$ equally im¬ 
possible to define exactly the 
scope of Mr Oppenhcimcr’s 
operations, bccaiis.e of extcn^vc 
cross-shareholding betWMtt 
numerous companies in which 
he has direct and indirect 

intcrcNt>. 


Key company 

Anglo American is the key 
companv in the comiilex. It is 
1 tramtional miaini finance 
company providing capital and 
a p^ of managerial and tech¬ 
nical expertise for a host of 
other companies as well as a 
spread for the investor. Its 
investments (£210 million at 
1965 market values) are in 221 
companies, just over half of 
which it manages. Besides 
gold, diamond, copper and coal 
mines, there is platinum and 
uranium, various property com¬ 
panies, and industrial enterprises 
from steelworks to prawn 
fisheries. 

The largest companies in which 
Anglo lias a stake arc De Beers 
Consolidated, Rand Selection 
Corporation and Charter Con¬ 
solidated I.imitcd. Each of 
these in turn ouns shares in 
Anglo. 

De Beers (founded in 1 K 88 by 
Cecil Rhodes, taken over in 
1917 by Sir Ernest Oppen- 
hetmer) owns a half share in 
the world’s biggest explosives 
factory alongside its huge 
diamond interests. Rand Selec- 
doa is a mining finance com¬ 
pany with w'idc interests in 
South African gold and 
uranium mines. Ch^Ccr Con¬ 
solidated was formed last year 
by the merger of three London- 
based mining finance companies 
and it is mainly through Char¬ 
ter that the Anglo group hopes 
to diversify into other parts of 
the world. 


operational experts. His son 
prefers carefully detailed analy- 
sb of business problems and 
has surrounded himself with a 
brainstrust including some 20 
Rhodes scholars. Their 
approach to business suggests 
Cambridge Massi rather than 
Oxbridge. To this ^ extent, at 
least, they resemble the Stellen¬ 
bosch graduates who have been 
spearheading the po^tw^ wave 
of AfrUEatmen business. 

Now . tl^t Afrikaiiilere' them¬ 
selves; Jbave moved Jioio big 
busim^a, the Oppeohmmer com¬ 
plex b no longt^ quite the 
unrivalled coIosshs It once was. 
Nor b hspitaliinfi.md^' the old 
hate tymbcH IvUch Atrikaans 
newspaper cartoonbts Used to 
portray as a top-hatted figure 
labelled ** Hoggenheimer.” 
Socially, at any rate, life has 
Income less contentious for 
Anglo American. 


Political attitudes 

Politically, Mr OppenheimerN 
attitude seems to be that his 
operations must tty to survive, 
wherever they may be, on the 
economic contributions they can 
make' to their host countries 
(most operations are concen¬ 
trated in South Africa and $0 are 
most shareholders. Most of the 
remaining shareholders — the 
company’s name notwiihsund- 
ing—are in Britain and Europe, 
not America). 

Mr Oppenheimer resigned his 
seat as an opj^osilion member 
of the South African parlia¬ 
ment when he succeeded his 
father as chairman of AiigU* 
and over the years iiis chair- 
manN Matcmcnis have said less 
and less about South African 
politics. A.s an individual, 
however, he retains his liberal 
views and has consistently sup¬ 
ported the South African Pro¬ 
gressive Party and its sole MP, 
Mrs Helen Suzman. 


Brainstrust 

Mr Oppenheimer’s personality 
b stamped firmly on his far- 
flung operations. But the style 
at the group*! Johannesburg 
headquarters has changed very 
geeatfv since Sir Ernest instruc¬ 
ted the architects in 1936 to 
buUd "something between a 
.bank and a cathedral.*' Sir 
■niM reUad haavay on intui- 
" * a tcttsled handful of 


ANGLO'S fiARNfiRB 

Contribution 
to Total 

Invastmonti ineoma 

k % 

Gold 42 . 4t 

Diamonds 22 18 , 

Copper 7 47 . . 

Industry- 16 tfl 

fipal 6 0 

Other 8 - 8 , . 


Profits and shares 

In the past decade, Aaglo*s 
profits^ sluues and dividends 
have risen sharply. Its invest¬ 
ments at book value have gone 
up from £35 million to £85 
nuHion Since 1956 . They have 
risen three-fold to £ 2 x 0 million 
at market value, helped by 
South Africia’s post-Sharpeviile 
share boom, as well as the 
special boom in gold shares, 
the currency hedge of indivi¬ 
duals in America, Britain and 
South Africa Who are not 
allowed to buy bullion. 

During the decade the newer 
Free State mines have been 
coming into production. 
Diamond t^alcs have risen partly 
on an intensive international 
advertising campaign. The big 
lump in copper prices in the 
past two years has more than 
offset higher royalties now pay¬ 
able to 'Zambia. Alongside iu 



•London prioM I I I I I t ■ | |i, 

1968 1960 isos 1904 . 1990 

MINERAL OUTPUT ^ 

GOLD mnllno troy OSS. 




diversification into other 
spheres, the Anglo group still 
Oficncd 27 new gold mines in 
the past decade. Many of the 
group’s mines will be working 
at full maturity for about 


Diversification 

But some' uneertaliity does hang 
over the group’s performance 
once there has been greater 
diversification into other fields. 
As yet, the thrust beyond min¬ 
ing has been modest in spite of 
impressive projects like the £50 
million Highveld Steel and 
Vanadium plant and the huge 
Carlton property development 
in Johannesburg. Although 
Anglo has increased its indus¬ 
trial investments three-fold 
since X 95 d> they still represent 
a mere Z 5 % of the group’s total 
investment. 

The catch is that South 
African industrial investment 
tends to return far less than 
gold mifiing^lpgl^BlIy si^ce a 
nfdne is a .dytn^ asset. South 
African myestb'rs cOntmcmly ex¬ 
pect 15 to 20 % return after 


lax oh gold mines; they often 
receive something like 7 % on 
industrial investment. ^ far, 
Anglo’s industrial investments 
have proved its least profitable, 
though some are still at tako- 
olf. 'rhiis the Mozambique 
prawn fisheries, to name one ex¬ 
ample, has been running at an 
actual loss during its initial teeth¬ 
ing stage though there is every 
reason to think it will eventually 
make profits. Inevitably, some 
of Anglo’s other new ventures 
will also go through early 
difficulties. 

As yet, there is no end in sight 
for diamond, uranium, coal and 
copper mining. On the contrary, 
copper prices are likely to re¬ 
main high on sustained world 
demand and the western world’s 
prosperity is likely to go on con¬ 
tributing to demand for 
diamonds. Moreover, some of 
Anglo’s gold mines will still be 
producing at their peak even 
alier South African gold produc¬ 
tion as a whole has begun to 
level otf. But will Mr 
Oppenheimer’s new steel mills, 
banks and fisheries ever be as 
profiiabtc as the gold niiiici 
they arc beginning to replace? 
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Your guide to more efficient 


How can PHILIPS 

REFLECTALITE 
LAMPS CUT YOUR 
LIGHTING COSTS? 



Conventionalfluorescpnttiibes waste your money in two ways. 
Either accumulated dust cuts their output and inflates your 
liQfitiriQ costs: or you devote expensive time and labour to 
cleaning them. Remedy^ Replace with Philips Reflectalite 
Fluorescent Tubes Reflectalite lamps have an internal reflec¬ 
tor on the dust-prone top two-thirds of the tube. It stays 
bright and clean throughout the tube's life, and reflects most 
of the light downward to give you illumination right where 
you want It. You save on cleaning, spend less to maintain-or 
even increase - existing light levels. Post coupon for details. 

Save on lamp replacement. Investigations have proved 
that it is considerably cheaper and more efficient to replace 
lamps en masse (Group Replacement) towards the end of 
their life, when lumen output is falling below minimum 
efficiency levels, rather than replace individual lamps as they 
fail. 


O Thls diagrammatic cross-section of a 

Reflecialite tube shows the diffusing, reflecting 
layer of powder inside the glass, covering 
approximately 230*" of the circumference. 



If: PhiJilit ElNlricil Ltf, lj|litmg Division. Contory Honi. Shiftoihiiy Avnoi. lonta WC2 

Please send me full details of Reflectalite Fluorescent Lamps, Streamlite 
Fittings and the Group Replacement scheme. 

Name. . 

Company Address . 


Position 


E2 


Planning a new lighting system? Philips Streamlite 
fittings haveevetythmg you need. Streamlite are easy to install, 
are versatile, attractive and efficient. 


IPHILIPS lead the world in lighting 
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French Respite for Washington 

Less than two years after General de Gaulle threw down his golden 

gauntlet, France seems to be running out of dollars ta convert. /va 


F k the first time m nearly two years, the Bank of France 
is not expected to present the American authorities witih 
any dollars for cmversion into gdd at the end of the month. 
The intriguing question is whether this signals a change in 
French policy, or the fact that Paris has already lugely 
achieved its high gold-ratio target, or —2 sdll less generous 
explanation—simply the recent weakness ot the French franc. 
The answer seems to be a bit of all three. 

There were two prongs to the aggressive French policy 
on gold announced just before General de Gaulle’s press 
conference on February 4th last year. The first was the out¬ 
right conversion of a large part of the Bank of France’s exist¬ 
ing dollar balances ; the second, die decision to take the whole 
of France’s current balance of payments surpluses in gold. 
The conversion of existing balances was to proceed by two 
stages: large initial conversions, followed by calls for about 
$32-33 mfllion a month above and beyond any amount 
wanted to finance a current surplus. It was to continue until 
the country’s dollar holdings had been run down to the bare 
minimum needed to repay outstanding foreign debts and to 
provide the Bank oi France with some room for manoeuvre 
on the exchange market. Just how much that bare minimum 
bad to be was left somewhat vague. But the lesson of the 
last few weeks would seem to be that it has now been 
reached. 

In January last year, France’s mtal reserves gold and 
foreign exchange stood at Just over $5 billion, which about 
$1.3 billion was in dollars. They now total $5.9 billitm, of 
which smne $600 million is in dollars. After an advance 
repayment of debt to Washington in September^nicely timed 
to sweeten the French stand at the IMF meetings—France 
sdll owes some $350 million on old debts overseas, mostly 
again to the Americans. So “ free ” reserves in dollars amount 
to a mere $250 millitm. And that amount, as any Bank of 
En^and man knows, can add up to {necious little elbow- 
room in die exchange markets. The Bank 
France itself had originally esdmated that free ex¬ 
change equivalent to between 5 and 10 per cent ei 
total reserves (or roughly $300-600 million) might 
be required as a safe mar^ finr exchange tqiera- 
dons alone, according to circumstances. 

So much to the first prot^ of France’s gold 
policy: its dollar balances are certainly now at the 
floor. What of the second ? Further purchase of 
gold would have to follow from current surpltises 
on Ftance’s balance cS payments. But for the 
moment at least those Sui^uses tom to have dried 
up. In Sejptembet the imdeflymg French balance 
of paymtos roughly in ^uili&iun;i—the $6{».4 

naiOtra drop m die leservm reflet^ the .s 
adviihce repayment of debt to tibe United '' 


This month the underlying balance is expected to show a small 
ddicit, of perhaps $20-40 million. 

Admittedly, the turn in French payments—and the weak¬ 
ness of the franc—over recent weeks are due in large part 
to temporary factors. The seasonal cashing in by foreign 
banks trf francs gathered in from French tournts should come 
to an end in a few daw’ dme. Similarly, Ae pull of the 
Euro-dollar market on French funds may ease as international 
money market rates begin to level off. On the other hand, 
the recent deterioration of France’s tmlance merduoidise 
trade on the heels of the economic recovery is unlikely to be 
qukkiy reversed. On the contrary, September could mark 
the first of a run of considerable trade deficits. 

Happily, with M. Debr6 firmly in the domestic economic 
saddle, the French now seem disposed to ttdee a sensible long¬ 
term view of this. Well they mi^t. The flattening out of 
French exports over the early months of this year m lai^ 
part probably reflected the then hesitant growth in German 
buying—^not a sudden worrying decline in French competi¬ 
tiveness. And if, as M. De&6 has hinted, much of the 
recent bulge in inqwrts has been in imports of machinery 
and equipment to stoke a nascent investment recovery, it 
should be welcomed. For France, like Britain, die most 
worrying cost of stabilisation has been a halt m the investment 
so essential to long-term competitive strengdi. And the 
French—^unlike Mr Maudling in 1964—have tire tesoutces 
to take the initial strain that a resurgent investment boom 
might impose on their trade balance. That’s putting it mildly. 
The capital account is healthy and the reserves equivalent to 
nearly eight months' imports. (Britain’s cover under two 
months’.) Against this background, rumours of any immediate 
plans to raise interest rates sharply, or cut tourist allowances 
or give further specific help to exporters beytmd, perhaM 
some improvtftl export credits or other minor aids, seem m- 
founded. Paris can well afford to put growth bdfore gold. 
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Bankers Botch-Up 

British banking innovations have had a sticky beginnihg this year. 
But in spite of the credit squeeze, there is stiii something 
that bankers themselves could do 


T his, of all years, has been the one chosen by Britain’s 
clearing bankers for a brave attempt at innovation. Little 
wonder, then, that the new cheque and credit cards have made 
a poor staA But bankers should not heap all blanoe 
on to the credit aqiie^ ad the new foreign exchange con¬ 
trols. It' would be^a great pity if dwy were to lose some of 
their enthusiasm for two inherently promising ideas; and 
above all if they lost what litde heart they have acquired for 
ezpetmentation. There is a danger that this obuld happen, 
especially in Lombard Street’s present mood. 

There is a distinct feeling of harassment in the ait because 
it seems to many bankers that they are being assailed from 
too many sides all at once. On top of the credit squeeze, 
tighter exchange controb, the new corporation tax and the 
swetive empfoyn^t tax;, there is the intrusion into their 
professional mystique threatened by the for fuller 

disclosures of bank profits and, in a far nunre personal way, 
by the invasion of accountants and management consultants 
now snooping about on behalf oi the prices and incomes board. 
There is qmte enough here to tempt some bankers to throw 
up their hands and resign themselves to a feeling that they 
have lost control over their businesses. Yet it would be far 
more useful for diem to take another, closer look at what they 
themselves could do, even now, to promote their new ideas 
better than they have so far. 

The key thiii| that went wrong with the introduction of 
cheque and credit cards was the timiim. It may be unfair to 
txpect the banks to have foreseen the 1 ^ severity of Britain’s 
present deflation last December, when the Westminster Bank 
started the ball tolling with its hasty and ill-considered bid 
for Diner’s Qub Ltd. But a banker is expected to have 
some economic foresight and the prospect an early general 
election alone should have suggested that the shorter-term 
economic outlook was uncertain at best. Probably bankers 
did foresee th^ but sacrificed their economic foresight to 
their reflex action of stampeding after each other. One can 
see the evidence diis reflex in every shopping centre in 
Britain where all the Big Five have branches clustered 
cheek by jowl. A year ago, this conditioned reflex created 
the Baiclaycard hot on the h«ls of the Westminster’s bid for 
Diner’s. And diis was followed within three months by a 
rudi of nearfy all the other British dearing bulks into cheque 
cards. 

The result was not simply that die banks rushed into their 
new schemes despite growing evidence of an ever tighter 
credit squeeze, but that they did not really stop to work out 
exaedy what foeir policy on cheque and credit cards ought 
to be. Astoundin^ly, they stiO have not really sorted this out 
so ^t, in some instances, they are still having difiiculty in 
seli^g their ideas to their own branch managers, let alone 
'their custtxners and shopkeepers. 

Some of the Barclaycard’s teething troubles have, to be 
sure, been of die normal, expected variety: the special 
ordered IBM computer that should have been ready for tjhie 
launching on June 29th will start operatmg only in anotto 
two or three weeks and in the meanwhile data is stilt being 
flown to Germany daily for processing at the 'nyssen .sted 
company’s computer in Essem^ But by far the greater dilBr 
culty has been Barcfaqra’ inhibition about pushmg the card tiw 
vigorond y daring it credit squeeze and die resistance encouh^ 
tered ftom sht^ (espeddly die bigger ones that matter) to 


the discount of 3 to 5 per cent claimed by Barclays. At 
present, a Baiclaycard holder gets what amounts to 25 days’ 
free credit if he takes no longer than diat to settie his biB; 
and he pays a penalty rate cX interest after that. Widiout 
the squeeze Barcl^rs would have promoted its card 1 ^ offer¬ 
ing card hddera up to a year’s credit at a maritet, rather than 
a penalty rate of interest. At present, this is impossible. But 
this itsdf suggests some fudgii^ about the true purpose of 
the ^d. Mr Tbomsmi, the chairman of Bardays^has stressed 
the importance of the card as a new and more eflkient means 
of payment. Yet somehow Barclays does not seem to have 
made up its mind whether to promote the card mainly in 
this role or mainly as a aedit instrument. The two roles are 
not easily reconciled, because as an instrument of payment 
the card would need a far wider acceptance than now promised 
by shopkeepers’ resistance to the costs. So, which is it to be ? 
V^en the card was launched, Barclays insisted on the im¬ 
portant advantage to the bank that was first in the field. But 
in the present doldrums, some cd that advantage has surely 
lost its edge. If the cost to shopkeepers were cut, then the 
card could conceivably gain wider acceptance as a means of 
payment even now: and if it is to be used addition¬ 
ally as a credit instrument, more of the co^t might 
be borne by the card holder, who gets the credit, rather 
than the shopkeeper. As a result of this muddled think¬ 
ing, Bardaycard holders have risen in number to only 
1.2 million from the original i.o million and the number 
of outlets at which they are usable to only 35,000 from 
the original 30,000. 

There seems to be a similar fudging of priorities about the 
cheque cards. Their biggest potential, too, is as a new means 
of payment. And they could help solve the impasse on bank 
hours because they enable a customer to draw up to £30 at a 
time at virtually any branch of almost any bank he happens to 
be passing and so saves him having to queue up at his local 
branch m Saturday mornings. But if cheque cards are to 
prove useful in this way, they will have to be vei^ widely 
distributed. And so far, the bonks have rather shirked the 
risk. The stnuigest opposition has come from a number of 
branch managers, who were bitten by the personal loans five 
years ogo and are now rductant to dish out cards giving 
customers the possibility of ending up to £900 on a book 
of 30 cheques. Probatuy only very few customers would go 
wholly beserk in this way: but a number might nudge them¬ 
selves into overdrafts which at the present time would 
embarrass bank managers. So as yet, cheque cards seem to 
have been handed out only to a minority of the respectable— 
to only a few hundred thousand holders in all. And as a 
result, they luve had only a small impact. Except in hotels 
and restaurants, which generally accept cheques backed by 
cheque cards, there has not been any ’dramatic change. 
Those shops (mainly the posher ones) that used to accept 
cheques stul do so, whether backed by a card or not; and 
most otiiers tend to distrust cheques and cheque cards equally 
becBua the distinction.atiU has not sunk in among the majori^ 
of salesmen and saleswomen. One banker admits that this is 
because shi^ managements simply have not bothered 
to jte^ their staffs about cheque cards. But they notably 
wl^4 take the-ttoutac.if there were more cheque car« about. 
Tflie dbtiskm to Issue cheque cards more wiMy in a credit 
aqiieesEe is admittedly a difficult one u^en there I* a prospect 
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that bank managers may find themselves, a month or two 
later, having to harass current account customers out of over* 
drafts to which some may quietly have helped themselves. 
But provided it is made quite clear from the start that cheque 
cards are not to be used this way, would the risk really be so 
great? It might be worth trying: any nibbling into .small, 
surreptitious overdrafts surely could not make any very great 
impact on total bank advances, especially as these are now very 
sharply down and well within the 105 per cent limit. 

There is a bright spot. This week, Lloyds Bank finally 
launched its promised unit trust, the first one to be tun by 
a British clearing bank (though Scottish banks have sold other 


Turning a Blind Eye 

S o common sense has won and the French are going to get 
their banned American computers. The wrangle which 
has been going on since 1964, was finally stopped at the end 
of last week with what amounted to a total ^^erican capitu¬ 
lation. It turns out to have been a storm in a tea-cup. That 
is, if you arc prepared to keep your tongue in your cheek. 
Industrial companies not merely in France, but throughout 
western Europe, are unlikely to overlook the moral—^that it 
is unwise to txcome over-dependent on the United States for 
the supply of any advanced technical equipment: be it com¬ 
puters, be it aircraft, be it rockets or who knows what else. 

The French Commis^riat i L’^nergie Atomique had 
ordered two new IBM 3te computers and rushed to order 
two more from the Control Data Corporation. Computers 
of this size are essential for the very long calculations 
involved in nuclear weapons, particularly H-bombs. Because 
of this, following the policy laid down two years ago by Mr 
McGeorge Bundy, the State Department, under the terms of 
the Moscow Treaty on nuclear non-discriminadon, banned the 
delivery to the French and since then there has been stale¬ 
mate. It has been broken now because the French, quiedy 
and almost unnodced, identified for the first time the centres 
where work on nuclear weapons is being done. This was 
slipped into the annual report of the French Commissariat a 
L’Energie Atomique (see map). Then they drily pointed out 
to the Americans that at one of these centres there already was 
a large IBM Stretch computer which had been delivered 
(“fortunately” according to the CEA) before the ban was 
imposed (Sud Aviation also has one). Stretch was one of 
IBM’s failures; it never reached its planned, performance 
and cost the company a great deal in compensation to dis¬ 
appointed customers. But it is a big computer for all that and 
it has served French weapon calci^tions. 

The Sute Department has tried to get out of the soup 
discreetly. Providing the French install their new American 
computers (and there is some doubt as to whether delivery 
dates can be met anyway) in their present nuclear research 
centre at Saclay, outside Paris, and not at any of the identi¬ 
fied weapon centres, they may have them. It is magnificently 
irrelevant, in getting calculations done, where the computers 
actually come to rest, so long as they are physically in France. 
And the Saclay machine will also be used for a joint high 
energy physics research programme which has been agreed 
between the French and the Russians. But both sides are 
respecting the fiction that if there are any installations at 
Sa(^y this is the equivalent of a guarantee that they will be 
used only for civil work. That is their story and diey are 
sticking to it. 

It gets the French their computers, and it lets the Ameri- 


eople’s units over the eounterg for some y^). TIub '1 
been eicellentiy tfoied to take advantage of &e stock iria|k4*8 
slump, and Lloyds has passed on to its enstomefs the'cost 
saving of its ready-made selling outlets by charging a launch¬ 
ing fee of only 2^ per cent instead of the customary 3 j- per 
cent or the maximum, permissible 5 per cent charged by 
some unit trusts. So far, other banks have not made the mis- 
uke of charging in unprepared to follow Lloyds before buiU- 
ing up investment departments on the same scale. If tiiey 
do eventually launch rival bank unit trusts jbut mly when 
they themselves are ready, they will have learned somediing 
valuable from the past year. 


Better late than never, but the lifting of the 
two-year ban on the sale of American giant 
computers to France has not removed the 
undesirable consequences 



cans off the hook. But in the meantime, since the embargo 
was put on, the French government has decided to invet .an 
initial £$o million in building up its own wholly French- 
owned computer industry so foat it will never find itsplf in 
this position again. And this after it had decided, sensibly 
as it then seemed, to allow American companies to become 
more or less responsible for computer production in France. 
If the West is to work as one, incidents like these must not be 
allowed to happen again. It is not the first time that the 
State Department has attempted to block the delivery of 
goods, or the passing on of technical information, to coun¬ 
tries that are, on paper at least, America’s allies. One notices 
that when really big money is involved, scruples seem much 
less acute. The American government rarely bans the sale 
of aircraft to anyone, and the lifting of the computer ban 
probably owes a good deal to strong and persistent pressure 
from IBM, which did not relish the position it had been 
placed in. The result is that, however much one would like 
to believe otherwise, Europe and Britain are oUqged to dupli¬ 
cate much American work in important sections of Gechnology 
because the risla of not having one’s supplier deUver the 
goods is so great. 
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Im Noise Campaigners 

Public resentment against aircraft noise has become a force to be 
reckoned with, potentially powerful enough to put sizeable curbs on the 
big new jets and Just conceivably to ban the introduction 
of eupersonic airliners altogether 


TH Britain, wganised resistance to aircraft noise is in its 
T infancy. The pro^t associations formed b]r resideots 
fiving near, or on tlw paths leading to London’s main aiiports, 
have a long way to go befme they can apKt to exercise the 
same sort of power as do the groups living near the main 
American or Frendi airports. Parliament has always been 
noticeably upqrmpathetic towards them; airports and aircraft 
operators are sp^dfically. exempt from all the nevT legislation 
baimii^ noise; They have enjoyed their freedom 

ever since an eoiUprising cit&en found a loophole in the then 
existing laws and sued an aircraft coir^iany, Hawher Sidddi?, 
for disturbing the rural peace of Surrey by test-running its 
jets for hours on end tm the ground. And, in spite of a good 
deal of pressuring and bullyhtg, won. But that was 12 years, 
ago; the legal loophole was instantly closed lest other citizens 
with split ear-drums had the temerity to take similar action. 
Mr Hugh Jenkins is introducing a private member's bill this 
session to restore the individual’s right to sue, but it is thought 
to have about a snowbaH's chance in hell of getting passed. 

But if It does no rnwe than get the matter aired, Mr 
Jenkins’ bill will have Khieved something. The residents of 
Kensington and Chelsea who currently complain of being 
wakened by incoming jets from New York argue that no other 
country tolerates jets flying so low and so loud over its cities. 
They have a point—even though the street noises are fre¬ 
quently loud enough to hold their own against anything the 
aircraft can do. But which would they prefer ? A marginal 
imprbvemient in ’usb, or the knowledge which citizens around 
New York carr^ with them of frankly dangerous take-off pro- 
cethires bemg imposed on aircraft in or^r to deflect their 
noise away ^m housing estates at a particularly tricky point 
in their cumb ? 

- The noise problem diat the jets brought with them in 1958 
was simpily this: the amount of racket at take-off is directly 
rehit^ so tht^'Sjx^ of aircraft, so when size doubled, noise 
doulM too; It has olfly controlled within tolerable 
limits by none-too-e&ient silencing devices that increase fuel 
consumption and reduce .eflSciency, by banning jet flying after 
II pm and before 7 am, and by imposing take-off proce¬ 
dures tfaaf pflots intoisely ^Uslike. At New Ymic, these involve 
a ti(d>t turn durihg dimb; at London, a cutting back <ff power 
during the clhnb. Engine designers will claim that the^ have 
had some success m & past eig^t years in making their new 
jets quieter, but the iihpcovement is only relative. The VC-10, 
for example, is curtendy regarded as a " quiet ” aircraft, but 
to people on the ground it & not—end how can it be, at that 
ste ? Yet aircraft size is about to be doubled. 

Hds is most probably the point where the camel’s back 
bredb. Some p^le may find jet noise unffleasant now, but, 
iw^ept fn a few umortunate cases, they cannot seriously pre- 
diac it is unendurable. But if it doubles because jet size 
has dojtthied, what then ? Engine designers in the United 
States who are now building 40,000 lb (pUoned to rise to 
47,000 lb) thrust enj^es for the new 500-seaters are wtnried 
bd^se th^ imIteciMe that a doubling of jet noise wiH' ndt 
be tolerated. the/ can reduce noise only by internal 
changes in ded^' thst power and increase fuel 

otmsumption, and. since^.^diey.'httve been unable in any 
ease to give the the araodht of engine 

Hird tfakt Its dblgd 1^1^ ndm^ anythiiqr tl»^ i^uds 
f Pi h further stilj is for them a disaster: ciit nnise 


th^ will have to, or the aircraft will never get certificated. 

B^nd the big jets are the sopersonks, with their own 
special problems. Their engine noise at take-off is bound to 
be awful, because they are very big aircraft with wings—^if 
they are the Omcord or Lockheed design—that do not give 
them much help in dimb. (Which is one reason, among 
others, why airUnes would prefer their supersonics to have 
Boeing’s variable sweep .'y'iog^ if only Boeing eoqjd get over 
its des^ 'd^fiicttlfitt.) ’^t qngine noise is Bad only srouQd 
airport% when aherafratei flyteg low enouglifor it to be heard. 
The subsonic airliner flies 12 or 13 miles high (up to 70,000 
feet) where its engines are inaudible to anyone on the ground. 
Even so, its sonic boom is audible enough and will be heard 
not only by anytme diroedy beneath the aircraft, but by every¬ 
one wi^in 20, and concdvably within 40, miles on either side 
of its path. This “ boom carp^ ” may prove intolerable, even 
if supersonic flying of all kinds is banned overland at night. 
(Such a ban would make it diflkult, and some think impos¬ 
sible, to schedule supersonic flights inside the United States 
or across any large continent where there are marked changes 
in the time zones at the start and finish of the journey.) 

No one in Europe appreciates how bad this particular 
problem might be because there are no big supersonic aircraft 
^ing in Europe with which to make tests. The Swedish 
Professor Lundberg has done gloomy calculations about it, 
which are no longer regarded as quite such a joke as when 
he started his anti-supersonic campaign six years ago. But 
the only serious research done is in the Unit^ States, where 
the results get progressively more disturbing, even though they 
are having to work with supersonic aircraft very much smaller 
than the big aiilioers will be. And the difikulty which is 
becoming apparent is that the loudness (ff the bo^ and its 
80-mile wi^ carpet of sound is going to fluctuate wildly 
atxording to the weather and may at times be two or three 
times worse than average; 

Some experts in the American government seriously wonder 
whether any smiic carpet across continents will prove tolerable. 
Why should people put up with it ? Only a minority fly, and 
only a tiny number of tbra wDl be flying supersonic. Every¬ 
one knows in his heart that you cannot generalise from the 
well-puUicised series of test flints made over CMilahoma City, 
which is an airminded region with a big air traflk control 
experimental centre in its midst. 

These issues have been buried in Britain. And likewise 
even in France, whexe the law gives citizens far greater pro¬ 
tection and where Air France has had to pay a property com¬ 
pare damages for jet noise. But what we ought to be asking— 
supersonics apart, for which there is no visible cure other than 
throqgh mote research, and then more research—is whether 
some of die improvements in aircraft efifitSency now being 
made ought to be ccmcentrated on providing that extra margin 
of e^he power needed to provide tor a combination of quieter 
engines and greater power at climb, which would together 
suMtantialiy reduce the imoant of noise reaching peoiffe living 
near the airports. Up till now, all the improvements tn design 
eflSciency have gone into reducing airline costs and increasing 
airline profits and, just very occasionally, reducing aitliiie 
fares. Is if not time tow to think ci spendiifg a little Oi it to 
hdp tikf hdghb6ur8'-?'‘''Ahd kt no one say “move the .air-' 
ports,’’ b<;caos( th^ is no pdnt in flying u^ds you' Ikhd 
rdsoriatffy neat the placfc whed you wartt fd ' 
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dl country. On both quettions—of dl 

Iranian oil: the pressure wells up members tend to agree following dib 

month’s inconclusive talks in Londdiii tdiat 
Iran bolds many more of the cards tras she 
did in the fifties. In a showdown Iran 
would suffer but would have greater access 
to markets—black western ones, as wett as 


Foreign oil companies could be facing 
their worst crisis in Iran since Moussadeq’s 
two-year nationalisation crisis in the early 
1950s. In the Majdis (Iran’s parliament) 
last week, the prime minisjterj Amir-Abbas 
Hoveida made a further threatening speech. 
He pointed to the revolutionary agreement 
recently negotiated between Iran and the 
French state company, ERAP (in which 
ERAP effectively acts as an exploration 
agent for Iran rather than a concessionaire) 
and implied that the western operating con¬ 
sortium could be stripped of much of the 
concession area granted to it in 1954. This 
sort of pressure began last autumn when 
the National Iranian Oil Company’s chair¬ 
man made a production target of 200 
million tons a year by 1970—over twice the 
1965 rate. But it only gained impetus early 
this year when the Shah told a semi-private 
audience that Iran would turn to conununist 
markets for its rapidly growing import re¬ 
quirements—^now running at a rate of over 
$800 million a year—if the western oil 
companies did not do better by the 
country. Doing better meant an annual 
growth in production of 17.^ per cent, 
whereas the companies only ictl justified 
commercially in increasing production by 
9-12 per cent. 

Next to OPEC's main aim of stabilising 
production, and thus world oil prices, Iran’s 
demands are inconsistent But Iran has 
always pursued its own line inside OPEC, 
and indeed for last year and this negotiated 
its share of increased OPEC production 
upwards. 

The Iranian case is quite simple. It 
wants a larger slice of the qaiddle-eastem 
oil cake. Its population (se^ chart), and 
therefore its development needs, are bigger 
than those of its Arab neighbours. In mid¬ 
summer the Shah and Mr Hoveida dearly 
reckoned that they had made their point 
and that it was now i:q) to the oil con¬ 
sortium. And at that time it looked as 


centage increase in revenue during the 
months since Mardi has fallen back nearer 
last year’s overall 6.6 per cent. This 
disappointment was foreseen by the com¬ 
panies, and in private the Shah and prime 
minister Hoveida, an ex-NlOC man himself, 
concede the companies’ difficulties in 
favouring Iran in the delicate western oil 
markets. But Iran needs the extra money 
now, as utilisation of foreign loans in the 
development programme is soaring, and half 
last year’s oil bonus went on financing a 
foreign exchange deficit. Money and 
foreign exchange are getting tight in 
Teheran as the development boom gathers 
pace. 

Moreover, the Shah has carried out his 
earlier threat of going to eastern European 
markets, with a series of barter deals and 
threatened arms purchases which have had 
a startling effect in western capitals. And 
he knows that another potential disagree¬ 
ment with the companies is brewing in the 
form of ownership of the liquid petroleum 
gas which will be manufactured as a by¬ 
product of the gas which Iran is preparing 
to pipe over the Azerbaijan border to 
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the growing eastern European onea—than 
then. Furthermore, proved” reserves, 
probably a fraction of the total, are enough 
for 60 years* production at the ^sent rate; 
Iran can thus threaten, to take away part of 
the concession area and still leave the con¬ 
sortium with more than enough to continue 
producing at the present rate. 

Consortium 

differences? 

The consortium’s formal position is that 
it is already the biggest, and growing, 
contributor to Iran’s development, in more 
ways th^ just ddlars i that production in 
Iran is in line with its proven reserves; and 
that as an oil company its attention must be 
on markets and reserves, not Iran’s popula¬ 
tion. But the hard consortium line may 
disguise differing attitudes behind the 
” closed doors ” where, Mr Hoveida claims, 
Iran’s oil affairs are now decided by the 
companies. British Petroleum has a 40 per 
cent interest in the Iranian consortium, so 
might conceivably favour an Iranian pro¬ 
duction increase over other countries where 
it is interested. But vidiat of companies like 
Jersey Standard and California Standard 
with only 7 per cent each in the consortium 
and 30 and 50 per cent stakes in the enorm¬ 
ously productive (and cheap) Saudi Arabian 
fields? They can hardly be ezpeaed io 
give priority to Iran in their investamt 
plans. 

Sudi disparate modvet among wesaem 
oil companies controlling Inu’ls main sontcc 
of revenue are deeply unaadafactory to an 
Iran pursuing inde^ndeot fbreiga policies 
and a huge economit devtiopnmt pro¬ 
gramme. The nimom, In.Teheran is diat 
the government very nearly took some sort 
of acdon over the w^kend, undl NIOC 
accepted the eehsortium’s request for a 
month’s delay to consider the proposal. 
Both sides stand to lose so much chat no one 


though the message had been taken. 

Excluding the $190 million bonua ” for 
concession eights in the Persian Gulf, oil 
revenue of $272 million for the last six 
montb of 1344 (1965-66) was just over 
x6 per oent^^p on the same period the 
previous year. But since then production 
Ibas continued at a uniform rate of only just 
over 8 million tons a month, and the per- 


tSSSi,. ““ 

Russia. The LPG questidn, the Soviet 
$290 million gas-steel mill swap, die banet 
deals with other comecon countries, die 
ERAP exploration deal dl persuade Iran 
that its oil 'mangements vndi the oom- 
panies do not sidt an increadn^y posretfiil 


is sure how far Iron is actually prepared to 
go at this stage. The Shah’s rore touch in 
his relations with the communist block, for 
instance, would stop well short of effectively 
invidi^ them in as a saviour jf, in a stew- 
down, the consordian dapped marketing 
Iranian oiL It is mote whv that Iran is 
aiming at a mom Umlted ol^tive for the 
time being. For Instance, MOC has put 
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up the Intri^og proposal that It should 
buy whatever surplus the consortiim 
partk^aats do oot want and sell it on its 
owa account.. Though in the end» whoever 
sells it, the market for oil is limited ; and if 
NIOC became a force in western as well as 
communist markets (as it easily could), 
some of the consortium participants would 
be tempted further than they are already to 
exploit Gulf crudes at the expense of Iran. 
Finally, Iran may just be jostling for a 
NIOC place—even a minor one—on the 
panel of the consortium, so that Iran 
too can sit behind the closed doors of the 
companies as well as on OPEC. For ulti¬ 
mately each side knows that oil, sold in 
world markets, is their only interest. 


B^ta 

Waiting ... 

At the last Efta meeting in Bergen in the 
spring of this year Britain formally unveiled 
its* plans to go ahead with soundings on the 
possibility of its joining the common 
market. And it patched up its broken 
fences within the Efta club by promising 
that the surcharge would go. The meetings 
at the end of this week in Lisbon have little 
new to chew on ; and this weekend’s com¬ 
munique will undoubtedly reflect this. Mr 
Michael Stewart, making his debut, can 
look forward to a much easier passage than 
Mr Brown had for some sessions past. 
Assurances will want repeating: to the 
cautious, above all Switzerland, that the 
essential interests of Britain’s partners will 
be kept firmly in mind once Britain does 
actually come to the point of negotiating 
with the Six ; to the impatient, that that 
point is in sight. The smaller members of 


Efta, heavily dependent on exports to the 
common market, are visibly losing patience. 

Total Percent oftotal going to I 


1965 

($m) 

Efta 

The 

Six 

North 

America 

Denmark 

2,273 

44-5 

27-3 

7 8 

Norway 

1.443 

42-9 

250 

9-5 

Sweden 

3.973 

37 5 

31 1 

7 2 

Portugal 

569 

26*9 

20-6 

12 2 

Switzerland 

2.973 

18*7 

39-8 

11 *2 

Austria 

1.600 

17 6 

46-7 

4-9 

Britain 

13.710 

12-5 

20 0 

14-9 


Denmark will undoubtedly lobby bard for 
its project to get a common Nordic approach 
ID ent^, with or without Britain. But, al- 
tfiough even Sweden now has fewer reserva- 
dons about joiiiinB the market, there still 
aeems Utde likdmood of a Sandinavian 
breakaway while Mr Stewart can continue 
to tnad out any hopes of progress on a 
Britjkfi 'Hiat will test his diplomadc 
akiU, however, now that a curtain has been 
drawn over Chequersii 


... Impatiently 

Vienna 


The pressures, on Austria for wrly entry 
»;4ie common fnarlcec are bdeoming in- 
;ly intense. But the negotiations are 
. J—leaving Austria little r^al choke 
I go ahead with the list 10 per cent 



tariff cut to its Efta partners and hope for 
the best. The immediate outlook is not 
good. 

Admittedly, Austria's exports to its Efta 
partners increased by 18 per cent on 12 
months in the second quarter of this year ; 
its exports to north America by fullv 24 
per cent. But its sales to the Six were up 
by only 4 per cent. And, since the common 
market still takes very nearly half of 
Austria's total sales abroad, the country is 
now faced with a critical shortfall. For the 
whole of 1966 exports are now expected to 
fall short of imports by AS 17] billion 
(£243 million), producing a deficit on trade 
more than a third again as large as last 
year’s. Receipts from tourism and other 
services are not expected to increase by 
enough to offset this deterioration, and the 
country’s total balance of payments this 
year could show a deficit of AS 2 billion 
or more, despite capital inflows. 


AUSTRIA'S deficit 
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O first SIX months at annual rate 

To be sure, entry into the common 
marker will not of itself solve all of 
Austria’s payments problems and the cur¬ 
rent under-utilisation of its export capacity. 
The country is plagued with deep-seated 
structural weaknesses of frightening pro¬ 
portions. The iron and steel industry is 
affected by world overcapacity in steel. So 
is the export-oriented magnesite mining in¬ 
dustry. The non-ferrous metal and coal¬ 
mining industries are having to be 
subsidised. Many of the country’s manu¬ 
facturing industries, like those in Holland, 
arc rapidly losing—or have already lost— 
their cost advantages over the rest of 
Europe. Thus, the foundry, leather and 
paper industries are seeing their profit mar- 
sins narrow sharply under the impact of 
uicreasing competition and outsize wage 
increases. Industrial investment has been 
nindied by the decline in margins and the 
mcreasing difficulty of finding outside dipi- 
tal; for three years investment has stayed 
more than 10 per cent below the 1962 level. 
Against this background, government 
opinion in Vienna is hardening in favour 
of a radical structural strengthening ” of 
the economy. This is heartening, but, to 
say the least, Comes late in the day. Indus¬ 
trialists would ,prefer relatively painless 
action now. Indeed, the most worrying 
feature of the current debate on economic 
policy in Austria is the increasing pressure 
from the business community for import 
restrictions to bridge the immediate gap. 


India 

The gamble in rains 

Calcutta 

The rain gods have once again been unkind 
CO India. A long dry spell since mid- 
September has damaged standing crops over 
a wide belt extending from Gujarat in the 
west to Bihar in the east. Worse still, lack 
of moisture in the soil is delaying the sowing 
of the next crop. It is too early to offer 
firm figures, but it seems that food output 
over the year may be reduced by six to 
eight million tons. This means that the 
country is once again going to be seriously 
short of food. This year’s worst affected 
areas are Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, espe¬ 
cially the former, where floods in August 
ravaged crops over a wide area adjoining 
Nepal. With agricultural operation in 
villages at a standstill, landless labourers 
are already in grave difficulties. There are 
reports from both states of many being 
forced to subsist on boiled roots and leaves. 
Gujarat, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh 
are also affected, but to lesser degree. It 
is possible that the annual session of the 
Congress party due to be held in Madhya 
Pradesh’s capital Bhopal next January will 
have to be moved elsewhere ; the city is 
short of drinking water. But the rest of 
India looks like having normal crops, while 
the Punjab is heading for a record harvest. 

As India's food minister, Mr 
Subramaniam, says, the shortage this 
lime will be more difficult to manage 
than during last year’s drought even 
though total output may be significantly 
better. First, any carryover from the 
previous harvest will be very low, unlike 
in 1965-66, when India had the benefit 
of at least 7 million tons of stocks 
from the bumper crops of 1964-65. 
Secondly, the United States is neither able 
nor willing to mount a rescue operation on 
the scale of 1963-66, when it pumped in 
10 million cons of PL 480 wheat and other 
cereals. India has asked for 2 million tons 
before December and another 3 or 4 million 
tons by next June, but this was before the 
setback to crops caused by the dry spell. 
Washington has so far made no commit¬ 
ments ; it was presumably waiting for pass¬ 
age of the Food Aid Bill, which received 
final approval from the United States Con¬ 
gress ^y on October 21st. 

A third difficulty arises because this is 
election year in India. Mr Subramaniam, 
it is safe to assume, will have a much harder 
rime making both surplus and deficit states 
see reason this year. For instance, Bihar, 
one of the states particularly affected by 
drought, is asking New Delhi for supplies 
at a rate which would claim 4 million tons 
over the year. Demands from Uttar Pradesh 
would amount likewise to another 2i mil¬ 
lion tons. Others have not set their figures 
yet, but these are bound to be just as high. 
As one harassed minister said in New Delhi, 
these demands could not be met in full even 
if the whole world resources were mobilised. 

Continued on page 496 
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1000 Royal Bank brandies thnw^^hout Canada aw 
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wide contacts to be mine. 

• Offer eluent otgulsatioa 
end cranprehensive sec^. 
tar isWM briiMnUBlIoe qnAr (et 


ptuamOm Stniceb 6 Batiaal 
tSef^LouioB S.W.7» 
m: KNI1271 
(leeifilliiiiai end MesseAraN 
sctais der DeHtschen WMsdwft 
e.V., Eagdbcrfsliease 31e, 

5 CMepw, Gein«agr». 
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Growth over the decades 


BriUiiRl864»100 
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REAL GNP PER HEAD 

Log scale 


It’s fashionable to talk about “ historic ” growth raics. Refer¬ 
ence to past performance has been a favourite mainstay of the 
pessimists in the running debate among economists on Briuin s 
potential growth pattern. hard data have been hard to come by. 
Now a painstaking study* running back in tables and charts as far 
as the i86os has been produced by the Economic Research and 
Analysis Division of the American Bureau of the Census under 
the direction of its chief economic statistician, Mr Julius Shiskin. 
The acknowledgments are impressive. So are the results. 

The largest part of the study is, not surprisingly, devoted to 
historical series on the United Stares. But there is also a section 
on international comparisons of growth, productivity and invest¬ 
ment over the decades. And this provides pointers for Britain, 
most of them optimistic by implication if none too flattering on 
the face of it. The chart above shows that if Britain’s standard of 
living is taken as lOO, then America s has moved from 24 in 1870 
to 143 in 1964 ; while Italy's has moved from 20 to 69. 

One debilitating myth that is exploded by the flgurcs 
is the notion that a “ historic ” growth rate somehow sets a ceiling 
on performance over the long run—regardless of policy changes. 
There have in fact been sharp breaks in trend in several countries 
before this : the most striking, the acceleration of growth rates in 
the postwar period. Over the entire period, 1870^1(^64, the growth 
in real gross national product per head in France and Germany, 
for example, averaged 1.5 and 1.7 per cent a year respectively. 
Growth in the long years of comparative peace from 1870 to 19x3 
was only marmnaUy below the trend in France, at 1.4 per cent; 
tt was precisely on trend for Germany. But in the decade and a 
half since 1950 growth rates jumped to 5.9 per cent in Germany 
and 3.8 per cent in France. Even Britain has pushed up its growth 
on this longer view: the average rise in gnp per head over the 
entire period, 1870-1964, was just 1.3 per cent; but during 1950- 
64 it was at least nearly double that unimpressive rate (at 2.4 per 
cent), if still well below continental rates and even marginally 
below the United States. On the crude productivity measure of 
output per employee, this country did rather better over recent 
years in comparison with its own past performance—^but even 
worse compared wiA its competitors. 

Other series provide clues to both lags. The late starters in 
industrialisation on the continent and Japan could draw on enorm¬ 
ous reseiyaajclf labourrlocl^ up in backward agriculture seemrs 

♦ US ]>p!Brnnent of. Commerce, Bureau of the C^sus, torrg-faiwi 
Bcatunhk Growth, 1860 - 1965 . 


to staff their more productive, growing industry. Italy and Japan 
still had very nearly half of their total labour force in agriculture 
during the 1930s, France over a third, and Germany over a quarter. 
Britain had drawn all but 15 per cent of its labour force from the 
land as early as the 1890s ; the proportion was down to just 6 per 
cent by the 1930s. 

But if this goes some way towards explaining the lag in Bridsh 
productivity in the past, it does not go all the way. It is a particu¬ 
larly unsatisfactory explanation for the poor performance of very 
recent years. At this stage our competitors are not merely making 
up ground. The Bureau’s study, drawing heavily on work by 
Dr Angus Maddison shows that by now most of the major conti¬ 
nental countries have all but caught up with, or surp^^sed, Britain 
on average output per employee—and are still chalking up much 
larger gains year by year. If the continental countries had reserves 
of backwardness in agriculture to exploit before, on the evidence 
Britain now has reserves of backwardness to exploit in industry. 
And to make the most of the opportunities here one need may be 
greater investment. 


INVESTMENT AS PERCENT OF GNP 
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Continued fr^ pge 492 
And the stat^'aie Wng equally extravagant 
A. fnftiwa* uchpifii for relief to be financed 
by centru ANAilDiia. Sad to say, no one. 
is trying to'fitlaiBne public opinion against 
polAdciW ov«r acardty. This is not too 
MupUIhl tcoAe it adminbly sttits ofifo- 
sithfttipMitia lid let Cbngr«l*l|^eiiifnehts 
A Ae states make impossible draumds upon 
a. Coogres8<nm centre. 


Zc^Mfian pipeline 

Political confusion 

All three comenders for the proposed i,ooo 
mile oil ptodu^ pipeline from Dar-es- 
Salaam in TlliuMmui to' the Zambian copper 
bell are eipectiag an answer from the 
Tiiyzinian and Zambian govemmenta dar¬ 
ing the next fortnighla Tliey are Lonrho 
and Shellg acting.together with the Japanese 
Nissho company; m Italian state oil com¬ 
pany^ ,ENI ; at^ Internatioi^al Management 
and folgmeeruig Group. But this has 
become such a tortured case of politics^ 
price and credit terms that it would not be 
surprising if the end of the story is not some 
way off yet. 

Until the spring of this year, Lonrho was 
the only interested party. The idea of 
Zambia’s own pipeline^ independent of the 
then Southern Rhodesia^ was mooted by 
Lonrho bef^ the break up of the federal 
txon and had become a concrete discussion 
point betwem Zambia and the interested oil 
ccunpanies imm^ately after UDI. Despite 
a dtscouramtitf reaction from all the oil com¬ 
panies, maumng EKI, Zambia gave Lonrho 
the exclusive ngbt ” in February this year 
to make proposals for oonstructing the jripe- 
line and running it with Shell on a 15-year 
concessiofiary basis. As £NI runs the 
60O5OOO cons per annum refinery at Dar-es- 
Salaam, which would sui^ly the co|^ belt 
through the pipeline, Lonrho representatives 
went to Milan in March to get ENI to 
co-operate in constructing the pipeline. 

ENI’s gambits since then have been 
brilliantly successful. Seeing the prospect 
for its Dar reflneryy hitherto not the most 
economic refinery in Africa, and cartymg 
the government of Tmzank with it, ENI 
undercut the Lonrho bid to £18 milUon, 
offered credit terms which Britain—diort 
of 8-inch pipe capacity—was not interested 
in countering, and, crucially, offered owner- 
ahip of the line to Tanzania and Zambia. 
ENI’s ambitions in East Africa are no secret, 
and-^l^e pipeline is a golden staging post in 
adiirjmg diem. In return, Lonrho has had 
to our i|i ownership plans in favour of, a 
mere- ntogggmcnt agreemei||ti‘ add has 
similarly <^. it^*price to somewhere around 
£16 mulion. Tt; his also linked up with 
Nissho, which wotild;8upply the pipe, and, 
more endcing, credit H si per cent over 15 
years from a year after cdnmletioa datCg 
compared with the ItaUan offer of 6 
cenf over the same period. As Zarntna is 
spiMing up to £350,000 a mon^ more 
need to get its oil i^rto.t^, 

^tLonrho’s guess that it^ oomttxmoik 


plans arc six months, ahead (tf ENlXda^d 
give it the edge. The piermufatioiilde.iiot 
end there, as IMEG put in a £14 million 
bid to include the pipeline and a pipe, mill 
for around $ai million with a ne^ owiss- 
process capable of turning out pipe up to 
20 inches diameter on site. As dus would 
tequire British plate, rather than pipe, 
IMEG and its financial associates reckon 
diej! can arrange credit in LoQdon> and base 
typically individualisdc improacli on 
offering , to run the whole deri as the 
fedii^je n dli ttt igent of the two goveamments. 

< the net gainets ait Zambia 

a^ Thttni^ They have 8 tane 4 ' 
of inaeraationkl competition we$: and truly 

in Lusaka and Dar^s-Salaam as bij^ttid 
Gounter-bkls have rolled in, and ^ fact that 
the UiEG bid, put in two months ago, was 
never even mentioned by the two govern- 
inmts imdl a fortnight ago, suggest mat the 
contract may eventual^ be decided on 
poUdcal motives as the Rhodesian situation 
and Zambia’s hot and cold relationship 
with Britain develop. But it would be a 
pity if Zambia and Tanzania were to throw 
the baby of competitive commcrdal terms 
out with the British bath water. 


Sulphur 

Mexico pushes its 
luck 

Pan Axnerican Sulphur (PASCO) is again 
being harried by the Mexican government, 
at a time when sulphur production con¬ 
tinues to fall short of consumption. At $36 
a ton the price of sulphur is virtually twm 
what it was three years ago. In the industrial 
boom of the last few years, sulpAuric acid 
has come into increasing demand (10-13 
per cent a year) for use in industries like 
organic chemicals, fertilizers, man-made 
fibres, paper, oil refining, glass maknig. 
And where diere has normally been fitae 
trouble keeping sulp^hur pnoduction ahead 
of demand—in 1961-62 there was a x 
million ton surplus—a number of factors 
have reversed this situation since 1963. 

In the first place the riieer surge of 
demand particularly from west Europe and 
Africa has caught the producers unawares; 
and strained to the limit US supplies ef 
elemental sulpdiur (piroduced neat by die 

THE NEED FOR SULPHUR wiUmhuww 


MtoouermN 


PRODUCTION 


CONOUIUPTIDN 


isao ei 


fca^ method; of piubpi^ hot . wkVer 
.. through rock) from arounafthe Ghlf-df 
Texas and in Louisiana. American and 
Mexkau frasch make up over half, of global 
demara bf ekiDental sulphur and a third 
of the, world market from all sources. Other 
sii^riies of sulphur, the pyrites and that 
. ItfQOUCeci.as a.lw-pro4uc^ particularly of 
sour natural gas, ha ve also not groun as fast 
as they might, is the world’s gas fields with 
a high sulpdiur content—^particularly those 
in France and Canada—have come into 
commission laboriously slowly, and sour gas 
in the Middle-East is still mostly flared off. 

But the real nigger has bera Mexico, 
with huge frasch deposits towanfa which it 
has taken an increasingly and not surpris¬ 
ingly nationalistic attitude. In April 1965 
limited exjxift licences (pr sulphur 
to half of its production, in an attem^ to 
force Mexkamsation on PASCO’S subsid¬ 
iary, Azufrera Mexkaoa, working die sul¬ 
phur dep)osits at JaldpMO' in south-casteAi 
Mexico. This counted out any diort-term 
balance in the maiket as long as booming 
demand continued. Since tlwn, hoaiever, 
PASCO has been at pains to emirfiasise 
that relations between the comp)any and the 
government have steadily improv^, and in 
August Azufrera was grwted an additional 
export pemit of 400,000 tons for ii^6. 
The Mexican government is now appa¬ 
rently asking PASCO to relinquish 66 per 
cent of the company, to be bought 43 per 
cent the government and 23 pcricent by 
private Mexican investors. Leaving PASOO 
with a minority-interest would have the 
incidental^ effect of reducing Azufrera’s tax 
on royalties by 40 per cent, but if it is 
concluded and payment arrangements 
accepted, the deal has much wider implica¬ 
tions for the sulphur market, which with a 
full Mexican supply would probably 
balance again. 

Shorter note 

The Chilean copper Adustry was taken 
aAdc at the end of laat week when the 
Minister for MAes. Mr Eduardo Simian, 
resigned. Desjfite rumours of policy dis¬ 
agreements over copper withA the caoAet, 
it n more liAly that Mr Simian As simply 
Ad enov^ cl an ezAusting and poorly 
paA joA But Ua resignation comes only 
a fortqigA afAr the find signii^ ot the first 
Quleatmdoo agreement with tA Umted 
States dmAkny, Kennecott's robsidiary 
Braden, to taA a 5t dent Aterest A its 
& Tmiente AiiA. This dever measure is 
desAned to 'get majority control bf one 6f 
Ql^a .ridiest woridqgs white Amiltane- 
entfy retaining tA opAatAmd know-how of 
die AAerkan compeny which is repntedA 
natAus ^ redeplojr mA dP its ceAtal sAik 
A Ac aiAe A ouer ventures. Gettmg El 
Teniente producdbii up is a prArity, as 
Oiile’s new $26 million refinery at Las 
Vefitanaa A North Valpanieo' cannot find 
die ore to fiB its Initial capacity of 84,000 
. tons of dectreiytic wire ban a month, let 
;dAie tA hter attended dmadhy^ of iiovooo 
toak CfaHe’e/dlflicttltiM A Ategradng its 
'IflAAdAn-tvidi refinhA ire AeomAg w- 
.’fei: Atown dian its afin of. teSAof two- 
dAAl of its prodoctAn. Acaliy 
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Building Societies: Wdhi 





Withi^^>week,^; two the e^fsAy awaited 
Jones j|oiM re#it on the building societte 
will mi^r. ^^rding to the gossips, die 
Prices ind Incfws Board will make.diree 
main reoomme^tions: that them should 
be more tpetgefsXas in nearly aB the indus¬ 
tries the W studied); that the rules 
governing reserve ratios should be eased; 
and that the Building Societies Association’s 
recommended interest ratm should go. 

Of these two would be sensible and one 
irrelevant. It is irrelevant to call for more 
mergers between the societies. Economies 
of scale in building sddeties already ^o to 
a level of £i millioa o^assSts. For societies 
bigger than that there are no advantages. 
The societies below this economic size 
account for under a per cent of all deposits 
and can be safely forgotten. In any case 


they tend to serve n ratltlpr different function 
from the national j^ants: ^j^tany^ jire simply 
a smart name for; say. mor^gl^e broking 
sideline of an CMtc agedt As for societies 
above the £i millSon marlj^mergers between 
medium-sized sooieties would only have the 
advanuge of giving greater financial 
strength to the societies concerned. This 
might well occur as a by-product of a chaiigc 
in the rules about reserve ratios. 

The eleven societies with over ^roo mil¬ 
lion assets need to keep reserves (i.e.. 
excess of assets over liabilities) of 2 
per cent of their assets, to be eligible 
under the Trustee Invcs'tmcnts Act. 
Other societies need 2^ per cent. In these 
circumstances it is anomalous for the BSA 
to insist on 2 i per cent for all its members. 
And the 2 per cent could safely be reduced 


, ^. ef for sDoic of the VC 

And the recommended tiij 
Should go. Although aocten 
ignore them—and indeed ^ 
very fact that the scale u lf|h 
most of them follow it. 
changing the rccommendal^'' 




duly difficult and rates 
sticsy and stow to respiisd tb' 
economic conditions. #0^, by lidling 
together the societies have rendered them¬ 
selves unnecessarily vubierable to govern¬ 
ment prwure for uneconomically low rates. 
But gettingf ltd of the recommended rates 
will not work a revolution. The societies will 
not suddenly start competing ” for 
deposits; they already do. It would be 
sjrprising if the big societies did not tend 
to charge and offer identical rates most of 
the time—although there sho^d be more 
variations down the scale. What is im^rtant 
is that the whole rate structure should 
become more sensitive. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


CARS 

Production in Septontber 13 per 
cent lower than the previous 
month, new registrations also fell 
sharply. Exports down 20 per cent, 
on year ago. 


ENGINEERING ORDERS 

Order books .shortened slightly 
in August: large fall in detiveri^ for 
the home market not offset by rise 
on the export side, net new orders 
sluggish. 


INDUSTRIM BUILDING 
IrMreao^P^^mrly 
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Smith Ksntfon Ltd., confectionery manufacturers, received^ I 
in their first venture in the Italian Market—£4,000 worth of new ! 
orders in the three months following the Milan Week—from the 
Milan area alone. 

Qor-Ray Ltd. sales In Holland increased by 95% in the three 
months following the British Week in Amsterdam and have since 
continued on this high level. 

Marks Cr Spencer Ltd., following the British Week In Den¬ 
mark, maintained thek sales to Denmark at 100% over the figure 
prior to the promotion— 

And there are increasing numbers of other success stories. 


m HiXTBainsN wsek-^ 

BRUSSELS 

British Week In Brussels, September 
29th<->October 7th 1967, is the best 
prospect yet for the firm preparing to 
go into European markets for the 
first time. 

1. Brussels Is NEAR—equivalent 
Journey is London to Birmingham 
by train. 

t. BAiSseis is RECEPTIVE: Belgians 
like British goods and already buy 
hriilsh. 

3. Briij^sd^ Is a RICH compact 
market ilhctagaiimay to Europe. 


Hiars HOW TO BEOIH YOUB 
BALES JOUBHEV TO BBUSSELS 

Start planning now I British Week in 
Brussels is a year away, but you 
need all the time you can get to do 
the job properly. A British Week is 
RETAIL SELLING—in a city which, 
through Government aid, and with 
the co-operation of the overseas 
retailers, has a dramatically British 
flavour. 

Start your eelllng Journey with 
BOO other flnne by applying for 
the free guide to the British 
Weak In Bruaeols--lt providee I 
all the relevant Information. 


To: Britlab Rfook, Bfiieeela 1907, Export Counell for Europe, 
0-14 Dean Fairar Striioir Undon 8.W.I. 

PIsQsa send me e free csfy'ff .dis E.C.E. Brussels Guide—^witti initial set of besle briefs. 


Name of Firm....^ 
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Swedish High-firade Steels 


In a world of hardening competition it pays to look for 
quality. When it comes to High-Grade Steels the choice is 
easy — Uddeholm. 

For centuries Uddeholm has been making high class 
products. Long experience backed by abundant natural 
resources and e)densive research facilities form the foun¬ 
dation for Uddeholm quality.' 

Uddeholm steel has a world-wide reputation and is avail¬ 
able In a wide choice of grades for the manufacture of 
tools, instruments and machine componenil that have to 
meet to-day’s rigid requirements. You will find Uddeholm 
subsidiaries and representatives in more than a hundred 
countries ail over'the world. 
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The econon^ 

The confidence 
factor 

It was a Keynes saying that if businessmen 
bdieve that one swallow will lead to a boom^ 
then there will be a boom. What he 
getting at was that confidence^ or expecta¬ 
tions, or whatever you like to call it, can 
at times take on a life of its own. Over 
,the last year or so, with so many new facts 
to absorb and so much shilly-shallying ^y 
the government, this has got obscured. But 
now that it is dear^that'^e economic winds 
are set in one direction for a bit, iti$ coming 
back into play with considerable force. 

What publicly-known businessmen say, 
what newspapers say about what they say, 
and what is said over lunch in the directors' 
dining-room all seems to add up at the 
moment to a collapse of confidence. At 
bottom, there seem to be two things behind 
it. One is a genuine irritation with the de¬ 
tail and muddle associated with greater 
government-business co-operation, leading 
to a feeling that the government doesn't 
know much about how things work. The 
fact that Mr Stewan had actually to decide 
whether the Glasgow. Conservative Gub 
could raise its subscriptions is obvious 
ammunition for this kind of feeling. The 
other seems to stem from the pyschological 
fear which one has when one is going down 
and is not quite sure where the bottom is. 
Comf^unded into all this is the defensive 
moaning of one or two companies that have 
been making mistakes. 

But if failure of confidence can push 
things down, a maintenance of expectations 
can keep them up, and not a few chairmen 
of very big companies—too big to be un¬ 
affected by the performance of the economy 
as a whole—arc saying that if confidence 
does not break the trend of sales indicates 
that they will be able to avoid reducing 
investment very much. Even this week’s 
bunch of straws in the wind was mixed. 
Shipbuilding orders, admittedly, have fallen 
away sharply Csee page 502). Engineering 
order-books are down a little—rather 
worryingly on the export side. But 
fnan-made fibre production for September 
showed a fair advance over the same period 
last year (which only serves to drive home 
the point about Imperial Chemicars curious 
investment planning) and factory approvals 
by the Board of Trade positively boomed in 
the third quarter (though you need not 
build what you have approval for). All in 
all, businessmen still have a lot of their own 
fate in their own collective bands. 

Snailing along 

Given the seamen's strike, it's not really 
surprising that Britain's total output of 
goMs and services had diminished in the 
nioiitfas beforc^the July inea^ures. In the 
sdeond qqicteri according €0 the statistical 
pundits df Oh^t George Siri^ it slij! 
hf i (rictiwoC ode per eedti : On Hie < 
hiutd) the strike, 6r rather the eilFeets of 


could not have penetrated every comer of 
the economy and yet there was no sector 
showing any signs ^ liveliness, although the 
construction industry^ had 'mamiged to re¬ 
cover a bit; Looking at the results for the 
first six months together, it was then still 
possible tp talk; about growth in Britain but 
at a snail's pace, and a particularly slow 
mail at that. 

Not only the strike, but two budgets, tor¬ 
ment the trend-seekers who burrow through 
the quarterly national accounts reproduced 
in this month's Economic Trends. There 
is the shadow of the 1065 budget: as com¬ 
panies sought to reduce their new tax liabili¬ 
ties, dividend payments were inflated to 
^718 million in the first quarter of this year, 
and then slumped to /;374 million in the 
second quarter. This fall more than offset 
a 2 per cent rise in wages and salaries over 
the three months and brought about the 
first decline in total personal income for at 
least ten years. (All comparisons, needless 
to say, have been de-seasonalised.) By mv- 
ing less, people kept up their spending— 
in money terms. In real terms, however, 
consumption fell by about one per cent, but 
this was almost entirely accounted for by 
reduced buying of cars and wines and 
spirits, which had been boosted in the first 
quarter by early beat-the-budget spending. 
Of the two forms of spending that went 
against the tide and rose in the second 
quarter, one was personal services—a fact 
Mr Callaghan won’t be slow to note. The 
other was tobacco. 

A continued rise on the public side kept 
total investment still on a rising trend in the 
second quarter, while public current spend¬ 
ing added a further two per cent to its first 
quarter rate. On the company side, there 
is no doubt that profits turned downwards 
during 1965 (in the national accounts profits 
arc related to the period in which they arc 
earned;. They fell slightly between the first 
and second halves of 1965, and then further 
in the first half of this year. By the second 
quarter, they were 6 per cent off peak and 
little more than they had been at the end 
of 1963. With a lot more to come off them. 

Squeezed another 
notch 

The month to mid-October again showed 
a sharp fall in advances by the London 
clearing banks to borrowers other than the 
nationalised industries. Normally there 
would have been a fall of only about £20 
million instead of the £53 million drop that 
actually occurred. 

As a result, advances to the private sector 
now total only 99 per cent of those out¬ 
standing in March 1965—or only loi} per 
cent on a seasonally adjusted basis. On 
either bNins, it leaves them very comfortably 
within the 105 per cent limit. The latest 
drop in advances took place despite selec¬ 
tive employment tax payments of close to 
£100 miltiqn: k la a fair guess that these 
came out of ctirr^ accounts rather than 
overdrafts^ which vimuld help to explain a 
‘ ag efc^; bf £35’ miUipn m net 
i ^ieiimd^ftese shoijdd have m 
by^sbmething like £45 million 
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In the latest period, the banks have 
slightly cut down their nigh liquidi^ ratio 
(from 22.2 to 32.0 per cent) by edging back 
into gifts. They, like the building societies, 
seem to believe that interest rates ate 
beginning to flatten out. 

Holding its own 

The past week's fluctuations on the foreign 
exchange market provided further confinna- 
tion of current confidence in veiling 
coupled with some longer term caut^. Jfo 
the latter part of the week to October aist) 
some big hedging contracts were being 
“ rolled over ” (U.. renewed). Large 
American companies particularly were bent 
on insuring their British assets; with a for¬ 
ward premium of only about 1 per. cent a 
year they calculated that the price was cheap 
tor total safety against any eventuality, even 
though there is no longer any clearly visible 
danger ahead. As these forward hedging con¬ 
tracts were rolled over, the Bank of England 
came in to support forward sterling and 
covered itself by buying dollars spot. Hence 
the weakness of the sterling spot rate late 
last week. On Monday, this created some 
speculative selling of s^ sterling in the 
expectation that official intervention in the 
forward market would continue to depress 
the spot rate for a few dra longer. This 
r ^ved a miscalculation.^ By the bemning 
of this past week the rolling over of forward 
contracts had slowed down and the spot 
rate recovered quickly on ordinary commer¬ 
cial demand. Even k the Bank iS England 
did give spot sterling some small support on 
Monday and Tuesday, it probably more 
than made good the drain with dollars 
scooped up on Wednesday. 

Women^s magazines 


Still knitting _ 

The demise, due next spring, of the 
Woman*s Mirror, one ot the International 
Publishing Corporation’s five women's 
weekly magazines, is a tragedy for those 
who had hoped to lift the average British 
housewife’s interests away from the simplest 
morions of cooking and knitting. Woman*s 
Mirror (which will be sunk, almost without 
trace, into V^oman, largest of the five) had 
a short and chequered history. Started 
twelve years ago a$ the Wonutn^s Sunday 
Mirror, companion to the daily of the same 
name, it became an ordinary woman’s 
weekly, and recently had been the weakest 
rhe five, with a circulation of under one 
million. 

Earlier this year it was radically re¬ 
vamped, both in form and content, with 
articles at once franker and wider in interest 
than those served up by the other four, 
whose bias is towards the knitting for 
the Royal family " market. The new-styk 
formula had not worked when Miss Mary 
Grieve tried it with the original Woman 
thirty years ago, and bad had to abandon 
it; this time the change was supported by 
some proper market research as to the 
possible range of interests of working-class 
housewives. These interests, it was thou^t. 
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were aod are noc served either by the other 
weeklies^ or by the glossier monthlies (like 
She ajid N(wa) aimed at a more sophtsti* 
cfitedj ^middle^ss^ audience, Sp the 
lonnida mi^t have worked. The failure 
seenis td have been due to two factors; the 
pricc-frecze and the excessive nature of the 
changes. 

The price-freeze meant that the price of 
7d. could not have been put up to pd. or 
is.> at the new WM would have been 
more nearly viable. The changes were 
seemingly ton abrupt for the existing 
audience. Had either form or content been 
changed, or if both had been slowly revised, 
all might have been wdl. But the form 
looked too frightening for what is, after all, 
a very homeDOund and nervous audience. 
Sales in fact were nearly maintained—a 
circulation of 861,000 for the first half of 
this ydir, against 905,000 for the first half 
of last ym^-and ihece were signs that the 
audience was changing, and getting 
younger, as hoped for. But advertising 
interest was not great, despite the offer m 
discounts for reg^ar insertions, previously 
unheard-of in these weeklies. 



Then came the IPC*s half-yearly results, 
which showed a drop in profit. Immediately 
two women's home monthlies were merged, 
and the WM experiment abandoned, 
end ms possibly hastened by a fear that 
the circulation of Woman would fall below 
the magic 3 million figure with which it has 
attracted so much advertising for so long. 
So now^'^here are four—all with circulations 
corhforcably over a million: the two leaders, 
Woman and Woman’s Own, Woman’s 
Retdm, and the perennial Woman’s Weekly, 
a hi^ly succesriPul hang-over from days of 
Victorian domestic bliss. There is little 
chance of a new venture in the place of 
WM ; launchii^ costs arc too great Md the 
pay-t^ck period top long. Nor is IPC 
filmly JO change die other four. The whole 
8t(^ IS an umiappy 

I^the IPC has a tnpiumply of women^s 
WecMBb, aitd monopolies have dtferent 
criteria applied to th^ actions than more 
coivit pn 3 cs« 


Shipbuilding 

Anti-British 

Every shipbuilding nation subsidises its 
ship^rds. But the way in which sulK^idies 
are given-^ hidden—and their amounts 
differ. This must be borne in mind when 
looking at the diart showing just how much 
bigger and quicker Japanese shipbuilders 
are. It must also be remembered when 
looking at the latest figures about the rate 
of new orders currently flowing into British 
shipyards. 

These are bad. Orders for only 91,000 
gross tons were chalked up during the third 
quarter eff this year, the lowest quarterly 
figure since 1962. At that rate there will 
be virtually nothing left on the order books 
by the middle of 1968—^which makes 
nonsense of current government plans for 
re-grouping and re-building Britain's ship¬ 
yards. No sensible shipbuilder can put his 
labour force on a long term contract (which 
he should do if the casual nature of ship¬ 
yard employment is to be removed under 
the Geddes proposals) if he has no orders 
on his books. 

Shipbuilders are now saying that the 
main reason for the slump in new orders 
during the last quarter was their refusal to 
take on new work at the current profitless 
prices. But if their competitors go on 
merrily accepting orders at today’s prices 
(as they show signs of doing) British ship¬ 
builders are choosing the shortest road to 
extinction. In fact choosiness is only part 
of the reason for the current order position. 
It is becoming increasingly obvious that the 
drop in orders is largely attributable to the 
fact that British shipowners are building 
ships abroad and that they are doing this 
because they can get better credit terms in 
foreign shipyards than they can in Britain. 
(A growing number of shipowners arc find¬ 
ing credir facilities more important than 
price.) 

This would be fair enough if it were not 
for the fact that forei^ owners get better 
credit facilities in British shipyards than 
British shipowners. A foreign shipowner 
ordering in British shipyards can get the 
Export Credit Guarantee Department to 
imderwrite a loan from a British bank for 
80 per cent of the cost of the ship at 5J per 
cent fixed interest, repayable over a period 
of 8-10 years. British shipowners oraering 
in Britain have to pay Bank rate and over 
(about 8 per cent) and are lucky if they can 
get loans covering 50 per cent of the cost 
of the ship. Repayments usually witl^ 
five years. By contrast, Japanese ship¬ 
owners ordering m Japan pay 4} per cent, 
can cover 80 per cent of the cost, and have 
15 years to repay. Is it surprising that the 
size of the Japanese merchant fleet has 
doubled since i960? 

Hence, too, die earlier point about 
subsidies. Of course fotre^ shipowners 
are put off by long Bridsh delivery dat^ 
(and doubts about sterling) as 
are by the p^dwi 
credtt facilitiea nonem^- 
more vital. Wid^t qrifks, uk * 


British shipbuilding industry will be heavily 
dependent on British shipowners during the 
coming period of reconstruction. As the 
government is committed to supporting the 
shipbuilding industry, it will prove ch^per 
and make the job of shipyard reconstruction 
easier if British shipowners are now given 
the same credit terms as their foreign 
counterparts. If they are not the recon¬ 
struction funds will be pouring into a 
bottomless pit. 


Ships on order end September 19M 
Piguras in mn D.W. tons 
■ -SOaOOO tons 
JAPAN 23-17 


pxi: 


L1 1 LJ 

till 

1 r 1 




SWEDEN 4-11 


■HI 




yn^^ N.j« eLAND 3-53 
■■SShBIM| 3 ^^ 

IMMB^ 

■ ■pj pi'Se 

SI SnatGU.idoiorShip 


Eetimeted 
completion of 
order book 
in years 
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3 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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Simple or 
specialised ? 

Giving the same credit facilities to British 
and foreign shipowners does not mean 
watering down the Geddes proposals for 
creating fewer, stronger, shipyards in 
Britain. British shipowners must still be 
able to buy ships in the cheapest market if 
they are to stay in business, and if the 
cheapest market remains outside Britain, 
despite government support for the industry 
by the early 1970s, no further proof will be 
needed that Britain ought to get out of the 
business of building ships. In the meantime 
some hard decisions must still be faced. 
These revolve around the structure of the 
new groups. 

The government of Northern Ireland is 
now rignt to insist on extensive cost cutting 
at Harland fr Wolff as the minimum price 
for its financial support even if that means 
some more labour redundancy. But the 
grouping of Harland & Wolff with other 
shipyards—^Cammell Laird and Vickers at 
l^rrow have been mentioned—which is also 
being viewed as a method of helping the 
Belfast shipyard out of its troubles will only 
be possible if the managerial team is con¬ 
siderably stiffened. No otiier shipyard is 
going to join hands with Harland & Wolff 
if there remains the slightest chance of 
being dragged down to the same 
unprofitable level. The same principle 
applies to groups in other areas. If that 
mdins reiacively large shipyards like Vickers 
on the Tyne eventually dosing down, then 
so^beir. 

As well as doubts about the managwM 
strength of some of the new groups, theft 
a^irisof doubts about the kind of shq^ they 
hniM*, The industry and Geddes 
dam^ tUt its future lay in building 
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Are you 
Ikvstee 

- of a priv€it0 frust f 
-ofachar^? 

~ of a pension fund? 

M & G have Special unit trusts for these special classes 
of investors; unit trusts tailored to take into aegouni 
their special problems-rand their special advantages. 
Put a tick against any that interest you^ write your 
name and address below and post us the cutting. 

□ The M&G Trustee Fund provides for private trust¬ 
ees a widcr-rangc investment embracing the shares of 
over 120 companies, with paperwork and capital gains 
tax worries cut to a minimum. Accumulation units 
are available for non-distributing trusts and charges 
are distinctly low. Latest Price: JI/S^xd. Yield: 6 . 05 % 

p] The Equities Investment Fund for Charities— 
(Charifkind). Charities do not pay income tax, or tax 
on capital gains. Charifund, itself a charity, is a unit 
trust wliich pays four gross distributions of inoome a 
year, thus relieving the trustees of charities of the 
tiresome business of making tax reclaims. 

Latest Price: 23 ll 0 d. Yield: 6 J$% 

Q The Pension Equitlea Unit Trust Fond has been 

designed specially for self-administered pension funds. 
Its record is good, its charges are low and, being limitr 
ed to exempt funds, it does not suffer tax on capital 
gains. Latest Price: 43 l 9 xd. Yield: 5.61 Vq 

Please send me, without obligation^ full partioulaia of the 
funds which 1 have tkked. 

Name_ 


Address 


sl/i 

To: 

Municipal & General 
Securities Co. Ltd.^ 

9 Qoak lane, 
l^don, B.CA 
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SilOW 

jrofu 

around! 


We know Chicago, and the whole of the key 
Midwest, Ixitter tlian anyone. 

We can find you selling agents and 
distributors. 

We can giv^e you accurate credit information 
on prospects. 

We can arrange letters of credit. 

We can provide prompt money transfers 
home. 

Chicago is your kind of town! Chicago is 36% 
of all America’s i*etail stores. Chicago is 36% 
of all its wholesale firms. Chicago is 32% 
of ^11 its manufacturers. Chicago is 63 million 
people within a 500 mile radius! 

We be your man in Chicago. Write to us 
or give us a ring. 


The First Natiqnal Bank of Chicago 

Your pvrsonsil loothwB in lMtfefaipt Afiiencii' 








n’oy»l,BK]t-liaiiKo Biiitdfittp*-CurnhiU • Jl^ 1 *' , ' 
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LONDON^PBANKFUtiT- GENEViA 

• CAIRO 
CANTON tSHANGh^ 
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50-called specialised shipssuch as bulk 
chenucal cafiiers aod container ships. But 
now the inchiatry Is going wild over the 
success of a relatively clmp and simple 
standard cargo ship developed by Austin & 
Pickersgill on the Tees. This is proving 
increasingly popular with Greek shif^wners 
seeking to replace their obsolete Liberty 
ships and can be built on a sausage-machine 
production line basis. Needless to say, all 
shipyards are only too glad to take on orders 
that A. & P. cannot handle. The point 
is that A. & P. are one of the few ship¬ 
builders that have successfully concentrated 
on building simple sUps quickly—which is 
how Japan built up her present giaiit busi« 
ness—not with socialised ships. So do 
British shipyards try competing with Japan 
or don!t they ? ' 

The same q^uestion must be answered 
when considering the seemingly absurd 
idea of building a 650,000 ton tanker in 
Britain with present facilities. (The present 
biggest tanker on order is 2jo,ooo tons.) 
Swan Hunter on the Tyne is asking the 
Ministry of Technology for monw to carry 
out a fcasability study of a ship of that size. 
Odd as it may seem, at least two of the 
lesser oil giants could use such a ship: 
either carrying oil from the gulf round the 
Cape to Europe or from the Mediterranean 
to a place like Bantry Bay. The Japanese 
government is supporting studies of ships 
over 500,000 tons. So if they arc to com¬ 
pete, British shipbuilders should be look¬ 
ing in that direction as well. Proposals for 
a study of this kind should have come from 
the industry - supported British Ship 
Research Association and not from a single 
shipyard. The trouble is that the British 
shipbuilding industry still does not seem to 
know where it’s going. 

Scietice 

The top committee 

On Tuesday the Prime Minister announced 
that a small but distinguished central 
advisory committee on scientific matters is 
to be set up under the chairnianship of Sir 
Solly Zuckerman, Chief Scientific Adviser to 
the Government. The committee’s job will 
be to oversee and co-ordinate all Britain’s 
scientific and technological resources, 
ranging from pure research to technological 
developments applied in industry. 

It has become increasingly obvious since 
the upheavals created by last year’s Science 
and Technology Act (when the Department 
of Bducatioa and Science took over respon¬ 
sibility for pure science and the Ministry of 
Technology got the applied side) that some 
kind of centralised control is necessary. 
Both the Council for Sciemjfic Policy and 
the Science Research Council’s recent 
reports stress the need for firm dedsions 
(or os finn as they can be when dealing 
with a subject u wide as researdi) 
bn three matters: (a) how much Bridan 
steuld spend on research, (b) what it 
should be spent on. (c) how new Mhoo- 
logies bpm .of this research can best be 
ai^ed to die nadim’s economic advantm. 
Tlie ’‘white hot” technolc^ical revolution 
promised two years ago is still little more 


than a flicker, and Sir Solly Zutkerman’s 
team’s job is to fan it into a more sizeable 
flame. . . 

Port development 

A revealing 
document 

The Ministry of Tfansport rather cour- 
a^ously decided to Spell out its reasons for 
turning dowq the £27 million Fortbury 
(Bristol) port development scheme in a 
pamphlet ^published Jhis w^ek. The 
decision . is courageous be^Ose : dtp, 
pamphlet (HMSO 55-432) also confal^^ 
letters from the National Ports Council 
stating its case for continued support of 
the Fortbury scheme despite its rejection 
by the government. The result is a fascinat¬ 
ing but somewhat alarming document. 

The Ministry’s case rests almost entirely 
on the results of a survey carried out for the 
Port of London Authority in 1964. This 
showed that two-thirds of Britain’s exports 
travelled less than 75 miles to their loading 
port and two-thirds of Britain’s imports 
travelled less than 25 miles from their 
discharging port. From this it was con¬ 
cluded that Britain’s ports have concen¬ 
trated and fairly clearly defined hinterlands. 
The Ministry then used this conclusion to 
produce traffic projections to 1980 which 
naturally looked bad for the future of Port- 
bury, which has a small concentration of 
industry in its immediate hinterland. 

What is wrong about this is that it misses 
the point about the container revolution; 
essentially this means that hinterlands no 
longer matter. A shipper in Dublin, for 
instance, using a fast container service now 
finds it cheaper and quicker to route his 
cargo through Wexford and Newport in 
South Wales and up to the Preston area than 
take the traditional route from Dublin to 
Preston. The speed of the flow and reduc¬ 
tion in cargo handling costs, outweigh the 
cost of the added distance. This miscon¬ 
ception by the Ministry results in a wrong 
decision to concentrate port development in 

existing ports serving large conurbations,” 
which means the already cramped ports of 
London and Liverpool. (The Ministry 
recognises the container developments. But 
curiously has used them as an a^ment 
against Fortbury.) 

But the most disturbing feature of this 
new pamphlet is its general contention that 
” Although efficient port facilities must be 
available and geared to location of industry 
and population development, they can 
hardly be rejtarded as effective weapons for 
bringing sudi development about.” This 
shows the Mmistry has not looked outside 
&itain to see how modem ports have 
developed. Qq the continent industry in 
many places is being provided with a bare 
meecik of land alongside deep water miles 
froin tnywhdrei iM> that it can put up plant 
for process^ Ijltilk raw materials—bnng|^ 
p<m)e wldi ft; One of the main attraettons 
of me Pottb|^ scheme is jthe area of lahdi 
available, tjb industry just apart frpm mace 
Cor : c^taincr bendis. The , Fortbury 
pamphlet should cause a lot of argument. 


. Lefs hope it results in tfae^ Mlnist; of 
Transport', leanuSpijj irt 

planning^ ' ^ • - 

Industrial standards 

Some common 

The Ministry of Technology announced 09 
Wednesday that it is to be responsible for 
standardising electronic components 
throughout British industry. This U more 
dramatic than it sounds. Unless the 
European Free Trade Associatioa coun- 
<‘tries move quickly towards adopting 
common industrial standards, there- is a 
danger of a split across western Europe, 
that is worrying the Ministry of Technology 
sick. The present muddle is bad enough ; 
a British manufacturer exporting electric 
lamps or radio receivers has frequently to 
produce up to ix different versions to 
different overseas requirements. 

So far, so bad, but the EEC countries arc 
now going ahead fast on their own rational¬ 
isation programme aimed at a single set of 
industrial standards, which they are willing 
to share with other nations, particularly in 
Efta, but which they are not prepared 
to hold up while other people dither. It is 
a fact that these muddles can be quite as 
serious as barriers to trade as are tariffs. 
Germany is the driving force behind this; 
the fact that all EEC members use the 
metric system, and—^for car standards—all 
drive on the same side of the road, gives 
them a head start over the Efta countries 
w’here Britain remains the odd-man out. 

Britain’s record, although it compares 
reasonably well with the rest of the world, 
leaves a great deal to be desired. Of the 
700 accepted international industrial stan¬ 
dards, only 100 arc used here. The Alinistry 
of Technology, now that it is responsible 
for the British Standards Institute, is try¬ 
ing to get some action. The BSI has been 
handed an extra £100,000 to iron out prob¬ 
lems arising from the switch to the metric 
system. But the new (1963) Weights and 
Measures Act is a mess, with some mea¬ 
sures—particularly for food—^still in 
imperial measures. 

British standards are often quoted as 
being of “higher specification” but this 
does pot mean better quality—it is often 
another way of sayi^ that Bntish standards 
are “different.” There are a,6oo com¬ 
mittees connected to the BSI dealing with 
standards, over half of the members are sup¬ 
plied by industry and the Government 
argues that the measure of indust^’s en¬ 
thusiasm to standardize its specifications and 
improve exports can be gauged by the 
calibre of the men seconded to the com¬ 
mittees, Getting this sluggish ant-heap 
moving is a Herculean labour and govern¬ 
ment departments, have not set a partku- 
Ivrly good example. What the Ministry feara 
fa mt unless it can get the BSI moving, 
the other Efta countries will go along with 
the TSBC. In the United States there are 
also talks about *'g^ng metric.” The 
possible end con^uence of all this is all too 
plain. It is a Britim industry left in its ovfn 
(unstandardised) wilderness. 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Lmdon market 

Steels into gilts 

Tbi» week ii became dear that 
^hc Government proposes to 
hurry up steel ndtionaUsation 
even further. It hemes, ^(^>ar- 
cntly, to get it oiil of committee 
ill the House of Coinmoiis before 
Christmas. This brings ever 
nearer iht day. wheit around 
£400 mlMoii of new gilt-cdgcd 
stock will be- issued, three- 
(Quarters of it in exchange for 
equities, to people who in theory 
should want to reinvest it imme¬ 
diately in ordinary shares. Yet 
this same week the Bank of Eng-* 
land let the Cardiff Cdrporatum 
issue a £is million y% loan, 
dated 1979-II2, arid announced 
a new long tap stock. Treasury 
X995*98» thus keeping a hrni 
control of the long end of the 
market. 

These events suggest that the 
Bank has no intention of allow¬ 
ing anything like a slide in inter¬ 
est rates and therefore that a re¬ 
duction in Bank Rate is further 
away than some speculators 
might think. Also that it has 
every confidence in the gilt- 
edged market’s ability to absorb 
what may be thrown at it in the 
ncjrt year or two. The Bank will 
also have realised that the 
holders of the steel shares fall 
into three distinct classes. 
First, institutional holders who 
will find the switch from steel, 
stock into equities too big an 
operation and therefore will find 
room for these stocks as part of 
their gilt-edged portfolios— 
hence the desire to sell some tap 
stocks now. Second come tradi¬ 
tional holders, mostly smaller 
ones, who will want to get out. 
Third come the trendier type of 
investor (including some unit 
trusts) who have seen steel 
shares over the past couple of 
years cither as a cheap way into 
gUt-edged, or as a comparatively 
safe gamble. The existence (ff 
these three types of holders re¬ 
duces considerably the prospect 
of a flbod of selling of the steel 
Stocks^ 

Thh badtgeound explains why 
the chart' show^ that steel shares 
have mov^ weird political 
dance of theff envn In the two 
years since a Labour government 
was elected. Anjr towards 
natibnalisatio p -*>*4i p a rt ^ frotti the 
revision downwards of tfie ttnns 
tUs year—has been n^rkad 

u^-Uke movements In itm gif* 
sign of goveimmeotal wuak- 
or^hopes of a Tor^f reinvai 
sti^cment of nationalitS- 
to ecoihomic crises, by 


HOPES OF WATIONALISATtON 

Oct ao’ioaeiiioo 
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depressions. Apart from Stewarts 
and Lloyds, }oho Summers, and 
United Steel, the trading pros¬ 
pects of the companies have been 
lOo grim for them to have been 
worthwhile investments bv nor¬ 
mal equity criteria. In the last 
week steel shares have natur¬ 
ally moved further against the 
market : where The Economist- 
Exiel indicator was virtually un¬ 
changed, the steel shares in it 
were 3% up. 

These moves have had two re¬ 
sults: to inflate the indicators 
rather unnaturally—since these 
shares are not equities in any but 
the legal meaning of the term 
any longer: and to reduce the 
discount they stand at against 
the compensation price still 
further. Anyone with confidence 
in the Labour government’s zeal 
for nationalisation could have 
bought a “ pure ” nationalisation 
stock, such as Lancashire Steal, 
with no hope of survival at a dis¬ 
count of nearly 37% only a 
couple of months ago. Now the 
discounts range between 10 and 
17%; The fun is out of steels. 


Compagnie de Suez 

Ever-open canal 

The French government’s new 
piecemeal attempts af Jivening up 
the banking system are taking 
effect. The prosi>ect that the 
big three nationalised clearing 
bamts will sioon be prodded hlto 
using their resources for 
medium*term lending 10 industry' 
has thrown a 'Scare into 
merchant banks. (banques d’ 
a^aires), who have hitherto 
bibefited by the clearing bails’ 
sidurotic fear of conunittihg 
theniseives to anything but short¬ 
term lending without recour^ 
to bffidal rediscount facilities. 


If the clearing batiks start to use 
the cheap money provided by 
iheir depositors to lend on 
mcdium-tcrm on their own 
account, the banques d’affaires 
stand to be done nut ot some of 
their most profitable business. 
So they are looking round 
anxiously lor tie-ups with pri¬ 
vately-owned clearing banks to 
ensure their sources of supply. 

Once again, the Compagnie 
Finandire de Suez has shown a 
capacity for jumping early in the 
right direction. At the beginning 
of the year, Suez linked up with 
Pont - & - Monsson, France’s 
second biggest un-nationalised 
industrial group, so as to get the 
industrial know-how of Pont-a- 
Mousson’s brilliant young man¬ 
agement team behind its mer¬ 
chant banking activities. Now, by 
absorbing the Banqne de I’Union 
Parlslenne through a one-for- 
two share swap, it has got 8o?(> 
of BUPs Compagnie Franvaise 
da Crddit at da Banqua, the 
fourth biggest of the privately 
owned clearing banks, with a 
network of branches all over 
France. 

Suez, the holding company 
that took over the assets of the 
old Suez Canal Company after 
the Canal was nationalised in 
1956, received £23 million in 
compensation ftom Egypt be¬ 
tween 1959 and 1963. Itusedthc 
ffloi^ to make itself a 
financial power In Prance, In 
the pgst year it has mi^ itself 
the pivot of a rdnarkable finan- . 
dgl, banli^ . and industrial 
Aptitt from its inter- 
ttittisiiial share portfolio, and its 
atahc 'in Pbnt^Mousso^ il now 
eobtrqto g dearing mek and 
a bqni^ d’affaires^ With the . 
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third biggest in France), is split¬ 
ting itself in two so as to obtain 
the benefits of clearing hank 
status. That side of its business 
that is compatible under French 
law with such status will be de¬ 
volved on its subsidiary; the 
BUP itself becomes a hplding 
company, which will merge its 
portfolio with that of Suez. Suez 
had already strengthened its 
banque d’affaires side by merg¬ 
ing its own Banque de Suez with 
the merchant banking business 
of another holding company. 
Union des Mines de la Benin, 
keeping a half interest in the 
enlarged bank. 

The Banque de Paris et des 
Pays-Bas, largest of the French 
banques d’affaires, has not yet 
succeeded in consummating a 
similar marriage to consolidate 
its own position in the new, more 
competitive climate that is ex¬ 
pected. It announced some time 
ago that it had arranged close 
collaboration with the biggest of 
the privately owned clearing 
banks, the Cr^it Industriel et 
Commercial and with the Com- 
pagnte Bancaire, which specia¬ 
lises in credit for building. Ne¬ 
gotiations are in progress to 
change the collaboration into a 
formal tie-up, but so far they 
have not borne fruit. 


Slater, Wallffr 

Tidying up 


hM un« ^ 
bami a ^4ai|iiue (tht 


Apart from, the tax advantages. 
Slater, Widfccr Sccuritiea» the 
holdKag company run by accounr 
lent lun Slater, has reasons of 
internal convenience for Its ded* 
slop to bid for th^ outstanding 
camtal of its, investment sufn 
skuary. Slater, Walker Industrial 
GrcMip--of wtikh it' now owns 
01^ halli This tldying-iip opeta- 
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How many buying poaitEoiis are TIME International 

readers In? 


As SKicutiVes In business, time’s International SS55I9 wield Influsnce and biiyinji^Wbr vastly but of pro*' 
readsr%srs Iita position to influence the purchas*poftlbntotbelrnufnbars,Tothsnfi,TiMEMagazlne’s 
ing decision* i»f, their companies. As family men ■■MigB wpel^ reiHir^.bf siM and worid affeirs 

with.far'above>«v)^e Incomes, they are In a posi-lub p inebaeaHr. Tb-I^, TIME Is equally necessary 
tlQii p quality prdduets and service*for In any seledlvi|iiii^<ii^rt(I plan In any world market 

househbldi; In both: pCjiltionSi these TIME reati^e jMHHiM Tm lb die r^lht'iwe^ la fhe right plm,, mi& 

-IIME AlUmtle. TSMECmunI*. TtMS t-allnA^flei^-yiM.K SmtliVileifle. And thetr regfonalf* 
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Tryrng to find the "tick" cafl|l^4 business for a boy. 

Similarly, the complexities of international business can be a big problem for 
companies engaged in everything from construction to financing to shipping. 

Knowing what makes international business tick has made Mitsui & Co., Ltd. the world’s 
largest trading company. Through 42 branches in Japan, 87 overseas branches and affiliates in 53 
countries throughout the world, Mitsui & Co, confidently handles financial and business 
challenges of global proportions. Annual volume of business: $US 5 billion. 

Japan imports: 12'.'. Japan exports: 10^;.. For your international 
needs, come to Mitsui, the giant that can and will make your 
global business run as smooth as clockwork. 



MITSUI & CO., LTD. 

Nibiii SfiimbaMn, lichifii^e, Mir-jt-r lvu, Toi^yo. Japan 
Lond'j.i Branch; Second Floor, Bucklersbury House, London, L,C. 4 Tel: CH Y 6454 
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lion became more urgent with 
the bid—now largely accepted 
but still open—for the rest of the 
capital of Thomas Brown, an 
Australian wholesaler and gen¬ 
eral merchant. Brown is being 
bought by the parent company 
for control by the management 
of the Slater, Walker Industrial 
Group, into whose operations it 
would fit well, and it it .difficult 
to fix a fair price for the transac¬ 
tion. 'rhis will not matter if 
Slater, Walker Industrial Group 
is wholly owned by Slater, 
Walker Securities. 

•The offer for Thomas Brown 
shares seems to be ill timed, or 
more likely scrupulously fair to 
the outside shareholders. For 
at the beginning of this month 
the local board reported that 
half-year profits had almost dis¬ 
appeared. But in any case, and 
particularly when times are hard, 
a move such as this away from 
a pyramid holding company 
striiciiire is welcome. The terms 
offered for the 1.24 million £i 
shares in Slater, Walker Indus¬ 
trial Group in ordinary shares in 
Slater, Walker Securities, 8^% 
unsecured loan and cash are a 
generous 21s. a share, against an 
asset value of 17s., but the parent 
company directors consider the 
premium justified. 

About a third of the industrial 
group’s investments consist of 
holdings in Produciofoam HJttd- 
ings, makers of plastics and 
rubber goods, and George Wilson 
Gas Meters; the rest of “ strate¬ 
gic ” holdings in quoted com¬ 
panies whose shares stand well 
below their asset values, and in¬ 
terests in two private companies. 
The market usually has good 
reasons for valuing shares below 
their asset values, and in fact 
Slater, Walker Securities seems to 
have made a loss on its invest¬ 
ments so far this year (admittedly 
mostly a paper one) of about a 
quarter. 

But the “ strategy *’ consists of 
holding these shares as nuclei for 
future acquisitions or mergers, 
and with the fall in markets 
further purchases have been 
made. The board of the indus¬ 
trial group is confident that all 
these holdings can eventually be 
realised at substantially higher 
prices than they stand at today. 

It would be too much to expect 
them to repeat their performance 
with Cork Manufacturing, which 
Productofoaih bought for £1.13 
million, only to sell the assets 
and make a net profit of iC45o>ooo, 
but this docs show cynics what 
can be done with asset situations. 

If the current offers are both 
accepted ift full, the parent 
company have four main 

operating su^diaries, all wholly 
owned: Investment Analysis, a 
dealer in sj^rities, investment 
counsellor advisor on deals 

and issues ;A^later, Walker, pro¬ 
viding an J^vestment banking 
service fo]^;f^jclfents and other 
members of the group; Slater, 
Walker Industrial Group; and 


Thomas Brown. Given no 
profits or losses from Thomas 
Brown, which could be optimis¬ 
tic, group pre-tax profits of 
£315,000 arc anticipated for 
1966, against £191,000 last year. 


Pergamon Press 

Maxwell's progress 

The progress of Captain Robert 
Maxwell’s Pergamon Press con¬ 
tinues apparently unabated. The 
accounts for the eight months to 
June 30th, issued in connection 
with a proposed debenture issue, 
show profits after tax running 
at an annual rate of £620,000, 
against £506,000 last year. The 
after-tax return on the capital 
employed was down from a 
massive 69% to a very acceptable 
28’,^,. All of which puts the 
shares at 25s. 6d. at under eleven 
times their likely earnings for the 
year. 

Bur the latest accounts show a 


very sharp increase in total 
capital employed, from £1.5 
million to £3.8 million. This 
would not matter if the acquisi¬ 
tions represented by them were 
going to earn their keep. They 
may not, for Pergamon’s former 
t^inesfi, the worjid-wide sale at 
high prices and High margins of 
specialised technical and scien¬ 
tific periodicals and books, may 
swamped beneath the acquisi¬ 
tions. There is Layton’s, the 
largest block-making and type 
setting business in England, 
which “ is unlikely to prove more 
than marginally profitable during 
the current year.” There arc 
Ncwncs subscription books, 
which lost £84.000 last year, and 
whose future depends acutely on 
the success of a new edition of 
Chambers’ Encyclopaedia. There 
are also a number of smaller com¬ 
panies with reasonable records, 
some of which, like Vieweg of 
Brunswick, are in businesses like 
Pergamon’s original one. 

But the expansion has been 
very rapid. The strain it could 
impose on Pergamon’s manage¬ 
ment is the more severe because 


the group has not bought 
management commensurate with 
the assets. The group could 
emerge strengthened by its 
acquisitions. But it is no longer 
as free to print and produce 
blocks overseas as it was. It is 
no longer a publishing business 
uniquely concentrated in a 
plushy low circulation, high-price 
business. It now has the rough 
and the low margin business 
also. And in the new businesses 
which now employ two-thirds of 
the group’s capital, it has com¬ 
petition as well. 


A.B. Maltsters 

Germinating 

schemes 

Given the company’s dependence 
on the 1965 barley crop, which 
was of particularly bad quality 
for malting, whereas the previous 
year’s harvest was good, the 


Pye 

Sky-high problems 

A memorable statement by Mr 
C. O. Stanley, when he was 
chairman of of Cambridge, 
was that the shares, then standing 
at around 20s., would go 10 many 
times that figure. They are now 
6s. 7Id., the small dividend that 
had been anticipated for the year 
to last March is not being paid, 
and the annual report is a tale of 
losses and mounting debts. Nor 
are the Stanleys meekly accept¬ 
ing dismissal. Mr J. O. Stanley, 
son of the former chairman, has 
issued a writ against the company 
for wrongful dismissal, and Mr 
C, O. Stanley himself is claiming 
£100,000 of back commission, 
which the present board main¬ 
tains had been waived. John 
Stanley has attracted some sup¬ 
port from shareholders in his bid 
to retain his seat on the board. 

At the year-end—that is, on 
March 31st—net overdrafts and 
shon-term loans had soared to 
£20.5 million, and the year’s 
interest charges of £2.1 million 
had more than wiped out the 
trading profit and investment 
income to leave a pre-tax loss of 
£411,000, against the previous 
year’s £5 million profit. And on 
top of this, there were losses from 
previous years of £1.2 million, 
net of tax relief and reduced by a 
revised stock valuation, and a 
£1.5 million provision for losses 
on reorganisation. Then £2.2 
million had to be written 
trade Investments and there were 
capital losses of £375,000. It is 


clear that Mr F. B. Duncan, the 
new chairman who took over in 
May, and his fellow directors 
have a long and hard furrow to 
plough to get l^e into good 
shape again. 

The unhappy story of Pye of 
Cambridge i$ one more example 
of the dangers of salesmanship 
unrestrained by cautious accoun¬ 
tancy. The real trouble, as the 
table shows, is in the television 
section. This seems to have 
come from excessive enthusiasm, 
resulting in too high a level of 
production and too - generous 
credit terms—often to unsatis¬ 
factory outlets. The consulting 
accountants’ report on the com¬ 
pany, now in shareholders’ hands, 
lays heavy stress on the 
apparently over-generous treat¬ 
ment accorded one outlet, Gib- 
b a r d Television (Western), 
which, the accountants say, 
borrowed money from Pye to 
buy the outstanding shares in its 
own subsidiary, some of them 
from directors and employees of 
Pye, at a price considered to be 
excessive. Gibbard has become 


a subsidiary since the year-end, 
making it easier for the Pye 
management to control its affairs. 
This company has involved the 
group in losses estimated at £2.8 
million, but at least it is thought 
that losses in this direction are 
now at an end. 

A television receiver factory 
has been closed down, and an 
unprofitable retailing arrange¬ 
ment terminated, while the net¬ 
work of ineffectively-controlled 
shops is being unravelled. But 
even so, with the credit squeeze 
coming at this most inopponunc 
moment, Pye will do well if it 
can merely eliminate most of the 
losses of the television, radio and 
domestic appliances sides. 

The liquidity problem will 
have been cased by the sale of 
the company’s interests in Pye 
Records and Hkco Ensign 
Electric for £1.7 million, and a 
funding operation is described as 
a possibility, but the terms would 
need to be generous. For years 
the market anticipated a bid for 
the group, but there appears little 
chance of that now. As the chair¬ 
man says, they have plenty of 
good friends willing to buy the 
best paits at the lowest prices— 
at may have happened with 
this year’s sale of the profitable 
Pye Records. 



Year 1968-66 

Capital 

Prolit as per cent of 



Turnover 

£000 

employed 

£000 

Turnover 

copital 

t.mpioyed 

Telecommunications 

1,610 

16.000 

17.696 

10-1 

9*1 

Controls & instrumsntotion 

1.497 

15.000 

9.746 

100 

163 

Radio end television 

-2.480 

21.000 

19.9C1 

-11*8 

-12-4 

OomestiG appliances 

-274 

4.000 

1.792 

- 6*9 

-15-3 

Australia and New Zaaland 

848 

10.000 

8486 

8-6 

13*1 

Unfdars Ltd. 

226 

7.000 

4,246 

3'2 

5*3 

Paroni and other componiea 

-206 

— 

280 


-73.6 


1.221 

73.000 

60.216 

1-7 

2*0 
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Leading name in 

AEI has the world wide experience and resources to put 
your electrics to work more profitably. 

To provide every item of electrical equipment you nee(| 
fr^om Computers to control gear, from pump drivesjLd 
pressure switches. 

To advise you on every aspect of its installation ancTbsl^ 
To give yoMjhe benefit of specialised engineering teams 


your industry too 

^ilh inside knowledge of ^yupdustryjinilihe ability to 
^handle the whole of the jol? 

Whether you need a complete indusTrial plant planned in 
weTy^detail ofa single piece of specialised equipment, 
‘AEI can mee"t all your electrical needs. Use the men, 

^ at- 

the skills and resources that.make AEI a leading name in 
your industry. 


meets a| your electrical needs 

i ' . ' . i ■ ' 

ASSOCIATED EUCTMCAL INDUSTRIES INTERNATIDNAL lIMITED. '33 DROSVENOR nACE. 'UNDDN SW 1 . ENDLAMlf 
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1966-a 6S-0O 66-7 

results of Associated British 
Maltsters for the year to July 31, 
1966, are creditable^ with pre-tax 
profits up from iC737iOOO to 
£833,000. To a small extents this 
can be attributed to the better 
performance of the industrial 
division, which makes chemicals 
for the food, beverage, textile, 
leather and paint trades. But 
this is only a minor factor, as malt 
still accounts for nearly all the 
profits. In fact the main cause of 
the improvement was the rapidly 
increasing use last year of new, 
highly mechanised makings to 
produce malt sold mostly to 
brewers and distillers, a demand 
unlikely to be affected very 
markedly by the squeeze. 

British barley crops have been 


MARKETING 

IN 

EUROPE 

Issue 48 , October 1966 features: 

CONSUMER DURABLES 
IN GERMANY AND ITALY 


rising steadily in recent years but, 
as the chart shows, supplies of 
the better-quality grain needed 
for malting do not always follow 
the total yield—hence the diver¬ 
gence on occasions of the graphs 
of Associated British Maltsters* 
profits and the crop. Although 
the current crop is a record— 
just under 9 million tons—it 
seems that quality material will 
again be in short supply. And 
barley production may well have 
reached its peak. For the next 
farm price review is expected to 
favour wheat, to save imports, 
against barley, which is more 
resistant to diseases, and hence a 
more attractive business proposi¬ 
tion to farmers. 

Even so, the modern plant, the 
drastic reorganisation *’ of man¬ 
agement arrangements in 1965 
and improvements in the indus¬ 
trial division, intended to make 
the group eventually into a 
broadly-based industrial concern, 
are enough to give the company 
something of a new image. But 
at I2S. 3d., the shares yield just 
over 7% on the 17]",’. dividend 
that has now been paid for seven 
years and are priced at around 
10 times earnings. Clearly the 
market is sceptical, and not with¬ 
out reason, given the group’s past 
record and the substantial over¬ 
draft shown in the last accounts. 


Motor dealers 

Not dead yet 

The stock market has assumed 
that motor dealers will not make 
any profits at all in the next year. 
Their shares arc down 33 V t on 
average from the year's high, it¬ 
self nothing to write home about, 
compared with a drop of under 
20% in equities as a whole. 
There are numerous very obvi¬ 
ous bear points for the sector: 
the very sharp falls in sales of 


new cars, the consequent fall in 
value of car stocks, the extra cost 
of financing these stocks, the im¬ 
pact of selective employment tax 
on a labour-intensive business, 
tlic steady rise in local rates, 
wages, overheads of all kinds, 
compensated for only tardily by 
permission from manufacturers 
to increase prices for repairs and 
services performed under guar¬ 
antee. 

But the large distributors 
(wholesalers) who are also of 
course dealers (retailers) have a 
great advantage. They have seen 
a couple of squeezes before in 
the last ten years, and have 
learnt how to protect themselves. 
They have diversified into every 
sort of motoring service, from 
car hire (Godfrey Davis, Ken- 
nings), to special car accessory 
supermarkets (Bristol Street), to 
coach building (H. A. Saunders, 
Wadhams), to opening di.stribu- 
toTships in France (Kennings 
and Stewart Ac Ardern) and so 
on. None of the big ones is now 
dependent on the sale and hire 
purchase finance of new cars for 
as much as half its profits: their 
steady business from spares and 
service jobs increases in a de¬ 
pression, as people make do and 
mend with their older cars. 

Most of the belter dealers 
have spread as well as diversi¬ 
fied. They will have acquired 
dealerships for other makes than 
the ones they started with, as 
well as commercial vehicle or 
tractor franchises: they will have 
taken over a steady stream of 
smaller men, whose intcgraiion 
is a continuously profitabic pro¬ 
cess. And if they find themselves 
short of cash, the makers they re¬ 
present have to help their 
dealers finance an adequate 
stock of cars. So the defensive 
qualities are there, for the better 
run groups. Of course it's not 
the same for everybody. Manu¬ 
facturers are increasingly disin¬ 
clined to let one distributor 
handle more than a certain per¬ 


centage of their output. With 
Vauxhall this put a stop to the 
expansion of Shaw & Kilbum 
(part of Mr Clore’s Sears Hold¬ 
ings): with Ford the biggest 
group, Bristol Street Motors, run 
by the enterprising Cressman 
brothers, has been able to ex¬ 
pand recently only by taking 
over dealerships of other makes 
of cars: and BMC may not want 
more of their output handled by 
Kennings, although the com¬ 
pany is acknowledged as among 
the most efficient in the trade. 
Equally, the fact that Henly's 
has a stake in 40% of the home 
sales of Jaguar cars cither as dis¬ 
tributor or as dealer, n)py disturb 
BMC, Jaguar’s new owners. 

Most of the big groups have 
reasonably steady records, 
helped by takeovers. One, Stew¬ 
art & Ardern, the sole distribu¬ 
tor of Morris cars in the London 
area noticeably hasn’t. Its pro¬ 
fits after tax had fallen in two 
years from £303,000 to £82,000, 
while sales were still riding high: 
and the shares have fallen at the 
the .same time from 8s. 9d. to 
3s. 2|d. This makes S. & A. an 
obvious takeover prospect from 
other BMC distributors, like H. 
A. Saunders. Caffyns, or Cock- 
shoots. But, as so often novi*a- 
days, it is the shares of the bid¬ 
der rather than the victim that 
arc the best bet. 

In any case the BMC distribu¬ 
tors mentioned, though good 
biiy.s at any further falls in price, 
will possibly suffer worse than 
Ford main dealers. These not 
only have the new Cortina, but 
also most have shared in Ford’s 
recent successes in commercial 
vehicles. Yet there arc better 
propositions still, for instance 
Hollingdrake’s. This is the big¬ 
gest distributor of Standard- 
Triumph cars in the country, 
and has a Rover area dealership. 
And both these makes could in¬ 
crease their market shares over 
the next disturbed couple of 
vears. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 
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REFRIGERATORS AND 
WASHING MACHINES IN 
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KEY INDICATORS 

MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Technical factors put an end 
to the latest slide in equity 
prides, but buyers remained 
unenthusiastic. Gilt*e^ed 
rose further. 

NEW YORK 

Equity prices improved a^ain. 
The impact Of lower earnings 
reports by United. Statqf 
Steel and General Motors 
was softened by their higher 
payments, and the former's 
'SbeflN aetuaily rose atsoogly.: 
FRANCE 

Shares rallied sharply. 


INDICES* Porcantapa 

change from: 



Oct. 

Oct. 

A 

A 


All< 


18 

26 

week 

month 

yaar 

time 


t 

! ^ 

^ago 

ago j 

ago ■ 

High 

LoadCn 

342 Q 

362 6^ 

*0.Z 

-3-8 

-11-6 

-lB-7 

New York 

785 4 

801-1 

+2-0 

m2 6 

-16 5 

-19 6 

France 

84 4 

88-2 

+4-5 

-3 7 

- 9-6 

-46-8 

Germany 

746 

738 

-0-8 

-7-0 

-18*6 

-47-8 

Hctland 

m-1 

26f-4 

-0-8 

+11 

-16-2 

-87-8 

Italy 

•SO 

68-3 

■Fl -f 

+4-2 

+26*8 

-40 6 

Gcnada 

142-6 

146-1 

-F18 

+1-3 

-12-t 

-148 

Belgium 

76 5 

70-0 

1-0-7 

-0-7 

-21 8 

-29-2 

Auatralla 

316-2 

314 8 

-0-4 

+ 1 -0 

- 12 

-17-0 

Sweden 

, 211-8 

, 212 9 

+0 6 

-3 4 

-16 6 

-20 8 

Japan 

1.433-6 

1.412 2 

-1-5 

-3 7 

+13 2 

-18-8 


* Pot B§s€S Md Stock Pf/ecs sod YtsMs. sss pCgss 621 sod 522. 
t London. October 20th end 27th. 
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THE CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORPORATION 

LIMITED 


The sixty^ninth Annual General Mceiing of 
The Caicutta Electric Supply Corporation, 
Limited, was held on October 27th in London. 

The following is from the circulated Review 
of the Chairman, Mr I. A. Macplieraon, MBE, 
CA, for the year ended March 31, 1966: 

At our last meeting stockholders re-elected 
Mr Sachin (]liaLiJhuri to the Bitard but early 
tJiis year wc had reluctantly to receive his resig¬ 
nation on his appoiniment as Finance Minister 
of the Gnvcrnriieiu of India. During the fifteen 
months lie \v:is a member of this Board he gave 
unsparingly of his time and counsel and for this 
we arc grateful to him. The C'nmpany’s loss is 
India’s gain and we congratulate him on his 
appointment to the high office he now holds. 

Revenue from the sale of elccincity and meter 
rents at jC 17.3 million was under 3 per cent up on 
last year—a much smaller increase than is indi¬ 
cated by the increase in units sold. This is 
because the ficiircs in the Accounts include 
sales to the State Electricity Board which on the 
establishment of that Board’s own sources of 
supply have now declined very sharply from the 
peak of recent years. If one adjusts for this, the 
increase in revenue from the nbIc of eleciriciiy 
and from merer rents works out at the more 
reasonable figure of 4V per cent. Revenue 
Expenditure increased by abon’f/Jl..^ million, of 
which 4'838,0()0 is accounted for by the increase 
in COM of power purch.'ised. 

APPItOPKIAI tONs ANH DlVini \'I)S 

The balance carried to the Net Revenue 
Account IS sonic LK50,000 loss than a year ago 
and the provision for Indian Taxes at 4 .1.6 mil¬ 
lion is thuN alnio&t £500,000 less than ^vax re¬ 
served in 1964/65—and this despite an increase 
in the rate of Indian tax from 65 per cent to 70 
per cent. Alter the charges and appropriations 
noted in the DirectorReport and providing fur 
a 4 per cent (actual) Final Dividend on the 
Ordinary Stuck there remains a balance of 
£91,422 in the Net Revenue Account which your 
Board recommend should be carried forward. 

The Final Dividend of 4 per cent (actual) that 
wc recommend should be paid on the Ordinary 
Stock (making 9 per cent actual for the year— 
the same as last year and in line with our forecast) 
is the first of our dividends to attract the new 
United Kingdom Schedule ** F" tax and we have 
had to provide just under £120,000 for this. We 
are advised, however, that we shall in due course 
gel probably ail of this back in the shape of 
“ transitional relief.” For this and the following 
two years this relief will be at its mnximum and 
wc can, wc are told, look forward to the eventual 
refund of practically all the Schedule ” F ” tax 
for which w»c shall become liable on distributions 
out of comparable profits during this period pro¬ 
vided these arc not greater In total than those 
provided for in the Accounts now before you. 
Rut although we have thus nothing to fear in the 
short term it is, as I explained last year, the 
longer term effect of this tax which causes us 
such concern because, without any relief in 
respect of double taxation, it will be levied on 
distributions which are paid out of profits which 
have already paid Indian Tax at the penal rate 
of 70 per cent. We have continued to urge on 
the Chanoclbr that this is senseless and will 
prove self-defeating, but all our representations 
have been met by a blank refusal to consider 
tpy amelioration whatsoever—even the most 


MR I. A, MACPHERSON'S REVIEW 

recent, in which we made a suggestion which 
would have benefited quite a few United 
Kingdom companies uperaiing abroad, namely, 
that this tax should be relaxed at least in respect 
of dividends paid abroad out of profits earned 
and heavily nxed abroad, to shareholders resi¬ 
dent abroad and registered on a Biancb Register 
set up abroad under Section 119 of the English 
Colnp.lnio^ Act. One would have thought lliat 
this Mig'jesiioii which, if implemented, would 
save more than one-ihird of our Schedule '* F ** 
liabiiiiy, was constructive and unexccpiionable, 
bill it too has iTcen brushed aside. 

lAKiri- POLICY 

For the year under review the Reasonable 
Return allowed the Company by me Electricity 
(Supply; Act was computed on the basis of a 
“ Standard Rate ” as defined by the Act, of 8 per 
cent, as compared with a rate of per cent tor 
the previous year. This was because liie 
Standard Kate is linked to the Indian Bank Rate 
which was C P«-*r cent higher on April I, 1965, 
than it was a year earlier. Although tiie return 
allowed us had thus gone up, our Clear Prutit 
declined chiefly because of the increased com of 
irnporied power and wa.s some £342,000 Icn.s th.in 
the Rc.isonablc Return. For the current year 
the Standard Rate is again 8 per cent and w'e 
are faced with further and inevitable increases 
in our costs because, as I explained list year, 
apart from any general increase in cost", all our 
increased requirements of imported power must 
now come from the State Board whose rates, c\cn 
before their recent enhancement, are consider¬ 
ably in excess either of our own production co^t 
or of the cost at which wc import power fri»m 
the Dainodar Valley Ctwporniion. In the absence 
of remedial action the gap between the Com¬ 
pany’s Clear Profit and its Reasonable Return 
must thus incvir.ibly widen and to pm matters 
right W’e have had yet again to revise our charges 
to our consumers. This recent rate revision 
was designed to secure, this year and next, a 
return of something under the full 8 per cent 
(after tax) on the Capital Base allowed by the 
Electricity (Supply) Act. Provided ibis target 
was achieved we would have hoped that our 
profits would have sufficed to enable us to con¬ 
tinue to recommend a net dividend on the Com- 
pany*^ Ordinary Stock of 9 per cent, at least for 
the time being, but whether or not we shall in 
fact be able to do this will now depend on the 
effect which the recenf devaluation of the 
Indian rupee has on our finances 

DIVAlllATION 01 Till. RllPrr 

After remaining unch.anged for 40 years the 
Indian rupee was drastically devalued on the 
6th June of this year from its former level of 
Rs. 13', to the £ to Rs. 21 to the £. 

Stockholders will no doubt have worked out 
for themselves that as the Company’s Revenue 
is earned in rupees in India its profit, exprosed 
in rupees, is unaffected by devaluation. But 
when we come to convert that profit into ster¬ 
ling it is, of course, very definitely affected. 
Hitherto each Rs. 21 of profit was equivalent to 
£1 11s. 6d.; henceforth it will be equivalent to 
only £1. Thus appropriations of profit which 
•re sterling appropriations (e.g, sterling deben* 
ture servicing and all dividends) will absorb 
S7) per cent more of our rupee profit than 
hitherto. If these appropriations are to remain 
unaltered the amount of profit left over for 


ploughing back into tlie business will therefore 
be much le^s after devaluation than it wax before. 
Two year* ago I explained why, once wc had 
drawn the loan recently arranged from the Stare 
Bank of India, all further requirements of dc- 
vclopmciu finance would, at least until 1970, 
have to come entirely from internal sources and 
our development programme and our forward 
(Epical Expenditure budget have thus had to be 
drafted to meet this requirement. It will be 
obvious that the devaluaUon of the rupee has 
had a serious effect on this budget in two ways: 
first, as explained above by curtailing the 
quantum of undistributed profit that will be 
available to finance expansion and secondly, by 
increasing the rupee cost of those protects which 
involve imported plant or whose cost is in any 
way dependent on imported components. We are 
going through our development programme with 
a tuothcomb to see how it can be brought within 
the compass (as obviously it must) of the finance 
that will be available to pay for it. As I said last 
year, this programme (and we have continually 
to think at least five years ahead) was based on 
a 7 per cent growth rate. The recent downturn 
in this rate means that we can now contemplate 
the rephasing of certain major transmission 
schemes, particularly new 132 kV Receiving 
St.itions, and this, combined with the rigid 
exclusion of anything not absolutely necessary, 
will, we hope, reduce our budget for Capital 
Expenditure between now and 1970 to the re¬ 
quired limit even if, as must \mfonunarely be 
rlic case, it means that wc will have to eat into 
ihe re>»erve capacity of our system. But very 
lirrlc of this expenditure can be eliminated; it 
can merely be delayed, which means that in the 
period after 1970 ilie Company must expect to 
be faced with a heavy Capital Expenditure 
hiuluct. If the ownership of the undertaking 
remains in your hands at that time the gap 
between this budget and our internal finance 
will have to be bridged by further borrowing sn 
it would seem that the days are now past when 
we could rely on being able to be self-supporting 
in this respect. But if in the meantime, we can 
restrict our budget between now and 1970 in 
the manner I have indicated and if, at the same 
lime, wc can .achieve the not immodest profit 
target at whicli w’e are aiming, then I would 
hope that wc sh.ill continue to be able to pay a 
net dividend of 9 per cent on our Ordinary Stock 
at least in respect of those years during which wc 
expect to obtain ihe maximum tran'»ihonal relief 
from Schedule “ F ** rax. 

Devaluation does not, of Course, affect the 
Accounts now presented, but stockholders will 
realise that our Accounts a year hence will 
present a very different picture. The effect on 
the Revenue and Net Revenue Accounts is indi¬ 
cated above. As regards the Balance Sheet, the 
accountancy convention is that current rupee 
assets and liabilities must be converted into 
sterling at the rate ruling at the date of the 
Balance Sheet and this will, of course, be done. 
hi regards fixed assets, the convention, is that 
these are converted at the rate ruling at the date 
of acquisition. If we do this, it Will mean that 
the existing sterling values of ouf pre-devaluation 
fixed assets will remain unaltered. There is 
some doubt as to whether- this would be appro¬ 
priate in our particular drcumstancea and we are 
BOW consulting with our fimneiid, legal and 
accountancy advisers on the politt. 
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THE STOCK CONVERSION AND 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 

The Annud General Meeting of The Stock Conversion and Investment Trust Limited zvas 
held on October 20 th in London, Mr Robert Clark, MA, LLB (fhe Chairman), presiding. 

For chc year ended March 31, 1966 the net revenue before taxation was ^^368,709 and the 
directors recommend payment of a final dividend of 21 per cent less tax which, together with 
the interim of 73 per cent paid in April, makes a total of 10 per cent for the year —the same as 
the previous year. 

TTie Trading Estate at Gloucester owned by an Associated Company is almost fully let while 
the work of modernisation and improvement is proceeding well at Cricklewood, Coventry and 
Kingston where enquiries for space indicate that this side of the group's business will make a 
useful contributicMi to revenue in due course. 

The following properties have recently been completed and .arc avaihble for letting: 


Subakfiary Compuriet. 

Tottenham Court Road, London, Wl—Shops and Offices Phase I. 53,000 vq. ft. 

Alperton House, Alperton—Commercial and Offices. 82,500 sq. ft. 

Aaeoeiatod Company. 

Grenville House, Euston Centre—Showrooms and Offices (also 16 shops in 

Phase I) . 65,000 sq. ft. 

and the following are the principal developments now proceeding: 

SulMidiary Company. 

Both well Street, Glasgow—Shops and Offices . 82,000 sq ft. 

Subaidiary Compaaiy fat Conpunction with Adjoining Owners. 

Western Qub, Glasgow and adjoining premises—Shops and Offices .... 94,500 .sq. ft. 

St. Vincent Street, Glasgow—Offices . 25,000 sq. ft. 

Asaociated Companica. 

Euston Centre, London, NWl—Shops, Flat.s and Offices 

Fenchurch Street, London, EC'3—Shops and Office.s (reconstruction'). 12,000 sq. ft. 

St. Stephen's Green, Dublin—Offices . 67,000 sq. ft. 


For the year to March 31, 1967 additional interest charges may not be fully aivercd by 
additional property revenue, but in the long term the board is satisfied that the quality of the 
group's properties is such that once present business unceriainties are removed, prospects for a 
steady increase in group revenue arc sound. 

The report and accounts w^erc adopted. 


ALEX. LAWRIE & COMPANY 

The forty<sccond Annual General Meeting of 
Alex. I..awrie &. Company Limited was held on 
October 26Lh in London. 

In the course of his circulated statement, 
Mr G. W. Gemmell (the chairman) reported a 
slight improvement in the result for the year 
ended June 30, 1966, the Group profit at 
£241,478 before taxation being £9,186 higher 
than that for 1965. 'I'he profit after tax is 
£166,329, against £132,954 for 1965. 

Reviewing the Group's widespread interests, 
the Chairman said; 

The profits earned by Stewart Holl during 
the year showed a satisfactory improvement. 
Horace Hickling enjoyed the best year in their 
history. Stone Valley again showed a very 
small profit. 

Tlic Group's Tea Companies in Assam ex- 
perienced another difiicult season in 1965. I'he 
prices realised by their teas showed some slight 
improvement on die previous year, but market 
price levels in both London and Calcutta re¬ 
mained very unsatisfactory. 

Balmer Lawric in India were affected by 
continuing iiiilationary trends and difficult 
business conditions. Alex. Lawrie Factors Ltd. 
continues to progress satisfactorily. 

In October, 1965, your Company subscribed 
£100,000 for a 30 per cent stake in the share 
capital of McKenna Consinictions Ltd., which 
operates as fabricators and erectors of" storage 
tanks and pipework for the pctro-chemical and 
gas industries. 

The report was adopted and the total divi¬ 
dend of 15 per cent fsamc) was approved. 


NACIONAL FINANCIERA, S.A. 

Mexico 1. D. F. 


NACIONAL FINANCIERA held its thirty-third Ordinary Stock- 
holders* Meeting on September 21, 1966 under the chairmanship of 
Antonio Ortiz Mena, Mexico's Minister of Finance and Public Credit 
and chairman of the Board of Directors, in its new headquarters, at 
Isabel la Catolica No. SI, in the heart of the capital's financial centre. 
A dividend of 9 per cent was declared on Series A" as well as 
publicly subscribed Series “ B" shares for the business year ended 
June 30, 1966, payable in quarterly instalments of $2.25 pesos per share 
of $100.00 pesos, starting September 30, 1966. 

The Report of the Board of Directors to the Stockholders covered 
tlie business year July 1, 1965-June 30, 1966. Total financing chan¬ 
nelled by Nacional Financiera increased 6.2 per cent during the year 
and amounted to 26,509.6 million pesos as of June 30, 1966 (Thirty- 
five pesos equal one pound sterling). A review of the year's activities 
reveals once again the outstanding role of Nacional Financiera in help¬ 
ing ^o promote the nation's economic development. 

• Almost two-thirds of total financing outstanding on June 30 was 
devoted to infrastructure investments including 36 per cent to electric 
power, 11 per cent to transport and communications, as well as to irri¬ 
gation, agricultural credit, housing, education and research programmes 
undertaken by the Federal Government. More than onc-fourth of 
total financing was directed to basic industries (petroleum, steel, cement, 
noa-fecrous metals) and other manufacturing industries whkli are of 
importance ip the national economy, such as paper, chemicals, food 
products, textiles, JOftal products, machinery and transport equipment. 

The financial assiiunce by Nadcnd Financiera takes the form of 
loans (15,469 miUion pesos as of Jipie 30), investments in securities 
(2,944.5 million pesos), and guarantees on loans (8,096 million pesos at 
yyar end). 

jSlK expanaiaa of financiaFasstscanoe' granted during the year to the 
• sector and narjonal industry wis made possible by the increase 


in the volume of funds mobilised by the Institution. 

Nacional Financiera*s capital and reserves rose to 1,664 million pesos 
on June 30; this figure includes the authorised capiul of 1,300 million 
pesos which is totally subscribed and paid in. Nacional Financiera also 
acquired increased funds through the issue and sale of its securities 
(bonds) in the domestic market to a total of 6,125 million pesos on 
June 30. 

Naciond Financiera continued to engage in negotiating and guaran¬ 
teeing development loans o^ered by public and private intcrnaiioDal 
sources. Loans obtained through the intervention of Nacional 
Financiera as agent of the Federal Government and its work as an in¬ 
dustrial development bank were drawn on in the amount of 269 million 
dollars during the year July 196S-June 1966. Amorti.sntion payments 
amounted to 242 million. 

Suppliers of funds include the World Bank, the Export Import Dank 
of Washington, the Agency for International Development, the Inter 
American Development Bank and suppliers and banker.s in Belgium, 
Canada, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, Swedqp, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom and United States. New loans in the amount of 430 
million dollars were obtained during the business year. 

Nacional Financiera follow's established practice in its financing and 
promotional activities by granting preference to industrie.s which 
promote industrial integration, improve the balance of paytnents, 
increase productivity, represent important sources of employment, and 
contribute to regional development within the country. 

OPERATING HESULIS 

Total balance sheet assets atriounted to 15,779 million pesos on June 
30, 1966, Net mcome of 155 million pesos was reported for the busi¬ 
ness year ending on that date. Since its establishment in 1934, 
Naciorud Phtandera has registered operating profits uninterruptedly 
yter by year. 
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MEDIOBANCA 


CROMPTON PARKINSON 
LTD. 


PAID U? CAPI IAL n«B 1 ^, 000 , 000,000 - KIMRVE IIRB 4 , 500 , 000 ,CX )0 

BBAu on ice: io, via fit odramma jici, MILAN (Italy) 

The Shareholders* Annual (iencral Meeting, held in Milan on October 28tli, approved tho 

following 


BALANCK SHEET AS AT JUNE 30ili, J9G6 


I IA D 1 1 IT IE S 


ASSETS 


Capital . E. 14,000,000,000 

Reserve 1-iind. • 4,500,000,000 

Credit Risks rroNM\ion (art. 2, 

Law n. 1228 of 27tli Inly, 

1962). » 4,1'.0.000,000 

Time and Current deposits: 

- Time deposirs. * <^8,303,91 T.tSrto | 

• (’inrrnt Aaounts. • -'42,115,17^.807 * 

- funds subject 10 art. I. par.i/») j 

and r) Law 11. 1228 ol 271I1 I 

July, it)6z . J J 1,259, ?9S,664 


Kle<liniTcdilo:’i rainaclions un¬ 
der Public Laws n. o-sS of 
22nd PiXmiller, 105 U n. ^ 
of sib jiilv, Jijfii .:im 1 n. «;.|9 
ol a.slli 19 .S 2 . * 


SiMulry Crediit^r'^. 

Si ifl TiMvin*^ riiiid . » 

Ciif.iriifd DisLonin, fntiiv-.t, 
ei«-.• 


8 7I2,4''8. 7-) 
4 •;^4.10,000 


1 T,oS''."'7. ',77 


Profir hioii^.llir lon^.iiil fiom 

picvioiis S'lMis . • 32.450,188 

Prtvfit for the Year after allo- 
raiioii 10 Ciredit Ri'.k\ Pro- 
viMoii (ait. 2 Law n. 1228 
of 27ih July, 1962) of 
L. 1,400,000,000. » 1,783.343.937 


liquid Assets: 

- Cash . t. 53 . 575.490 

> B.iiik Babnees .. • • .. » 164.594,726,478 

- Treasury Bonds . * 5,475,808,270 

- Clovermncnt Bonds, Secnii- 
tics guaranteed by the (lov- 
eniment and Public Agency 
Bonds with Clovenniicnt 

Bonds Status. » 24 i 7 ^b 782 . 5 l 3 


Loans under ait. 21 of law 

n. 635 of 5ih July. jyOi » 14.444,868,750 

Discounts 

- Disunints subject to Piscal 
IVovi'ions of L.iw u. 1228 

of 27rli July, 1962 .. » 47 . 773 . 37 *’. 89 i 

- Chhrr J')iscounf>. » 4.384,128,347 

r oans 

- 1 o.in« snbjet t In T isc.il Pro¬ 
vision’, o) law u. 12.^S of 

Z-ih ji'K, 19^)2 . * 181 , 18 ^, 967.404 

- Olhcj. Loans ... » 


Sccuriiics: 

- Bonds. > 

- Shares. > 

liiNestmcnls . » 

Ihvniiscs. a 

Furniture and Fi.xtiires . » 

.Sundry Debtors . » 

Accrued Interest Receivable 

and Prepaynieiui . » 


6,560.018,006 

22,707,059,401 

1 

1 

X 

2,000,772,711 

3 , 615 , 645,280 


L. 600,410,320,132 


t, 600,410,320,733 


Customers for auiounis at tlirtr 
disposal under existing coti- 
traces . 

Creditors for unpaid calls on 
subscribed shares. 

Underwriting syndicates cre¬ 
ditors . 

Ch'cdilois for guarantees .... 

Creditors for participations in 
financing. 


» 


a 


» 

» 


127,404,201,4^3 


718,406,2^0 


Amounts at the disposal of 
customers under existing 

conn acts. 

Unpaid calls on subscribed 

shares . 

Participations in uudenvritiug 
synaicates. 


62 ,H 7 ooo,ooo 


Uuder^vrtting 
debtors. 


syndicates 


909 i 44 o>^^ Debtors for guarantees. 

Debtors for participations in 
3 » 953 , 3 <K ^.^05 1 financing. 


» 127,404,201,483 

» 718,406,250 

» X. 333 . 300,000 

» 60 , 784 . 200,000 
• 909 , 440,000 

» S.953»3o6,6o5 


L. 795 . 5 * 3 ,^ 74.470 


L. 795.5*3.*74.47® 


Contra Accounts 


• » 360,611,703,097 I Contra Acroiinti . • 360,611,703,097 

L I,l5^'34.877.567 | ^ 1,15^*24.577.567 


The Anmial General Meeting resolved: 

to allocate Lire 350 , 000.000 to the «Reserve Fund*; 
mm to dcclafi 0 dividend of 10 % on the share capital - i.e. Lire 1,000 per share - payable, as from 
|xst Octohcfi xp 66 i 


INCREASED TURNOVER^ RISING COSTS 
EXPANSION SCflEMES PROGRESSING 


The fifty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Crompton Parkinson Limited will be held on 
November 10th in London. The following are 
extracts from the circulated Suttenaent of the 
Chairman, Mr Albert Parkinaoi^ MBlB» for tlie 
year to June 30, 1966. 

'The Group’s turnover for the year constitutes 
yet another record. Trading surplus and trade 
investment income totalled £2,841,000, £723,000 
less than last year. Tlie toMl dividend of 101 
per cent compares with 10.42 per cent last year. 
Specific problcm.s have been the situation at 
Chelmsford Works and the Derby flood. More 
general difficulties have arisen from reductions 
in selling prices in certain products due to severe 
competition, set against seriously increased costs 
of production. These difficulties should not 
obscure the fact that there is some excellent 
progress ro report and our capital expenditure 
was £ 1.6 million which is higher than ever. 

The turnover of our industrial motor works 
at Guiseley and our fractional horse-power plant 
at Doncaster was similar to last year. Our 
position in both motor products is that 
of strength and leadership and we are firmly 
established in these fields w^hich many others 
have found increasingly difficult and unreward¬ 
ing. The Guiseley Lamp Works has increased 
its sales and profits. Doncaster lighting fittings 
business increased in turnover and profit. The 
expansion scheme at Derby Works was in 
production in Dcxrcmber when the site was 
flooded by the River Derwent. There 
was extensive damage to plant and stock 
and a montlTs production was lost. Nevertheless, 
wc were able to complete the year with record 
turnover and pruflis almost equal to last year. 
Tlie modernisation and expansion of our New'- 
port Works have increased our productive capacity 
for both automotive and traction batteries. The 
Company's first 400 kV trinaformcr has been 
delivered to the Central Electrkitsr Generating 
Board, the manufacture of further units is now 
proceeding at tlic Hayes Works, Rapidly chang* 
ing conditions have accentuated our problems 
at Chelmsford, where our Works has manufac¬ 
tured specialist products with a high engineering 
content. Wc cannot foresee the recurrence of the 
type of large engineering contract which w'as 
valuable in the past and wc are engaged in an 
appraisal of the future function of the Machine 
and Switchgear Departments at Chelmsford. 

The sales of our Australian orguiisation have 
advanced by 5 per cent. Our motor works is 
being extended and extra capacity provided to 
cover increases in transformers. There have 
been excellent results from our ioinily-owned 
Indian organisation, the expansion of our manu¬ 
facturing capacity which, over five years, is esti¬ 
mated to cost £41 million, is now under way. 
Our Company in South Africa had a successfrU 
trading year. 

Our policy is to concentrate on those electrical 
products which most readily lend themselves to 
quantity- or flow-prodoqtion methods, with, a 
strong bias towards the Industrlai rather than 
the domestic marker. I cannot pmmise faiereased 
ptofitability during the current year but 1 believe 
our Company is as weU equipped and aBte as any 
to deal successfully with dfittcultic^ which the 
next twelve months may preaeoL 
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AMALGAMATED ANTHRACITE 

IlOLOiNCiS LIMITED 

TV 42 nd Anwral Gen^rai wnt held oti 25 ih October 1966 . tn 

hix Stuietnent the (hairnwtt Mr. P. E. I (olden made the following points: 
IM 11 BIIIU. COM MMIO You advN«d in a circular Iclter daied 3rd 
Febrimrv. of an arraiijj;emeni beiwccn tiiis Conipany and ihe 
National C\>al Board. 

k Id »f»c imention that A.A.H. should put inio a .joint operating 
bodv Mohekiii>wna.s British I ucl Coinpanyicertain iri'ercsts including 
Coal Distribution and Transport, Brickmaking and Builders' Supplies, 
and ccriHin Fjigincering acii^iiics which it is thou.aht can be developed 
and expanded in co-o|’*crarion with the N.C'.B. The arrungcmcni also 
provides that the N.C.B. then match up ihc value of these assets until a 
50/50 position is achieved, which becomes the uliimaie set up. whereby 
at lime will the N.C.B. control the joint operating bod> or A.A.H. 
COAL AND TBANSPOAT is again the largest contributor to turnover, on 
uhtch very narrow margins arc obuiineJ, but even .so the piolits of this 
section again show a uscAil increase. 

It Is hop^ that co1!aboratit»n with the Coal Bt»ard will assist In the 
rationalisatH>n ivf a great ik-al of our activities in C'i>al Disinbution 
and will enable the solid fuel distribution network operated by our¬ 
selves lobe (Uted* in, develo|ved, and rounded oC. wiih useful economies. 
DMBNfflRIiC The Carbon Black C(>m names, and Power Plant Gears Ltd. 
(both of which are retained activities) have had fairly good results and 
have nuide usefiii prolii coninbuiiona. The prospects for both are good. 
MIUICIIS* SVPfUES show an ificrea.se in turnover, hut at narrowing 
proGts. 

OCNOMl The unpredictable Credit Squeezes imposed by the CJovern- 
nieni during the last year have had a marked elVcci on our own econom¬ 
ics and also on those of mo'>i of our cust4>mcr.s as fuel consumets. 

Allogetlier (lie outlook is luic of contraction the Cv>mpanics are well 
organfs^ to take advantage of any improvement. 

Turnover.. 167,077,000 

Group ProOta.. £1,890,040 

TaxatiiMi. £436,737 

Available for Ordinary Stockholders £700.544 
Dividends (grosv) n\y* . £315,774 

* |S iviunihil 10 ^Isl Mitrvll 


LAKE VIEW & STAR 

The iifty-.sixth Annual General Meeting was held on October 
25 th in London. Mr A. R. O. Williams, OB£, ARSM, MIMM, 
Chairman, presided and, in ihe course of his speech, said: 

The mining profit for the year. jC 249«200 sterling, differs little 
from hst year’s figure of £ 250,300 but it includes subsidy estimated 
at £ 152 , 000 . A true comparison with the previous year, therefore, 
is a fall of £ 153,100 or 61 per cent. 

The key to the problem is manpower. The easier labour posi¬ 
tion apparent outside Western Australia together with measures 
recently taken by the General Manager to facilitate house purchase 
by the Company’s workers has already resulted in recruitment 
outstripping wastage. There is now good reason to hope that by 
June iie.M milling w'ill be at or near the capacity rate of 920,000 
tons a year. 

The profit from mining for the current year, inclusive of subsidy, 
should, however, not be less than that of the year under report 
and could be greater. Thereafter, due to the higher milling rate, it 
should improve. 

It is virtually impossible to predict the ultimate life of I.akc View 
and Star—it will almost certainly be determined by economic 
factors naher than by exhaustion or deterioration of the ore’s 
quality. The latest ” view ” of the local management, expressed a 
few days ago, is a minimum life of to years at a grade approxi- 
maiing to that of the present ore reserve. 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting following, a Resolution to 
transfer the control of the Company to Australia on November i, 
1966 , was approved. 


fO^ 

£52.333,000 
£1..362,198 
£462,866 
£371.941 
22*;; £252,618 


APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 433. 517, and 518. 


Lancashire Count.y 
Planning: Department 
SbNioK AaaisrANT pi,anniho oppickr 

r'*:iu:'ed in the Heailquurtei-’ Rew.nch 
aecdifn HRKti TON. Hftlftry wlthia 
GirtdTt ■' r> I Cl *»4«-Cp.ii.) 

Ouiip'i vm tnvMlve the piepurptlon und 

e»8i ui'un o( resemvli piii.i<*< r<i. the 

arqanUafclon ol .Hurveyn ntto Imid uw. min'I*!, 
liiduiiuidil, huu itirf iua ecuiiuiiui: und 

Ute piepantmii of stuMwiniml revolts 
C«'ul:datiM should pu-^iUtb uuftlliU utiuae 
«pptoprlat« to ihesR subjeclfl »nd b« 

Inlerestt-d la their »ppUcat}oii to th« 
probleriiit of the Noitn West. 

A ear ullowpiioe 1» payable and the Cuunty 
Oouncll haa a scheme tor the puynent ul 
dieturlNUico allnwanoM and removal i*xpi<nMea, 
etc . to a limit oI in approved ceset. 

Applications. (Ivitii aae, qualltlcat mne. 
prcMAt appouitinent ana sulaiT. •Kpenenc*. 
^te.. end two referees, to fbe County 
Planmnc OBeei- (J>. Kast Cllf County 
Offices. Preston. L»n(;a.shire, not latei than 
- 


Economist 

Th* Ingllali Electrlo Company Limited has a 
vaoonesr for a male Kraduot* Monomlet oC 
nndar thirty in London. ^ . 

TIu poidtlon carries a food aalory. boHdara. 
penstoa rl^is, sto. 

^Inaee apply to the Chief Staf Officer, 
aiultali Elmrie Gompane Limited. Strand. 
LiioM. WOJI. quoting releveiMe if:.Alg.u. 


Re)'.o^ Fellowships in 
AgRoaltoral Economics 

TlW Pollovfililpf AfP ujtwded to promote I 
atudy of and research Into chamccfc !d the 


hocial 

■^^"peltowshlpe are tenalile by fieduats* 
at on American fJnivei «Uy for one yeat and 
fovir tuhlo n. tiavei and living expeaMie for 

■^e''asra!Uri»atlve to full I 
PSUovnmIp Ocanls. ehverinf i 

-il and tuktUih. r- 

ee who retnalti 
: aheenoe lor 01 
A OnlTcr^ty. 


ftiato of aheenoe lor ono year to atuav .av oh 
American Onlvcrrtty.^ ^ ^ ^ 

AnrtlMta ^ottM to betvreen'thf ageoaC 
IS and 187 anTshould have nlther p 
paet-tBg[jpte ^t^or several yearn* . , 

‘kSSgr to oMafoed fi-om< 

it ' . 

tIvwfiaBU2£l 


Economists 

Manpower Planning* Unit 

Zambia 

(a) HhAO OF UMIT 

Dultet: To lead tmd diret-t the ecunoinio 
work of tlie Manport-ci Plinninu Unit 
covering long-run proieitionN of ne.-iit 
and supplies of s'ltiried and educaied 
manpower, einplovment and wages pnlicr 
and planning him tiers tn the field of 
meupoweff and empluyiiient atlslng from 
the Implemenratlon of development plans. 

QuttUfioattovt llonouis dogiee in 
Ei-olionilca. PicvIoU-h expeiience in •sliher 
manpower and educational piaiunng or 
labour econornlce or general economic 
plsnjilng e.'^ventlal 

Salary' (local tax) plus tax fiee 

allowance ul X loii p.a, 

iRef HO RC aJS/lJi UU> 

(b) UANPOWbR LCX>NOMr.sr 

Dutiat: To undertake economic /»ludies 
In the moopowRi' planning unit on lung 
run proievtionf of needs and auppliee 
for mulled and educated manpower. 
empliwmenL and wage leveb and trendi. 
both In connection with long run 
develdproenis In the Zambia economy and 
immediate policy ouestlona arising from 
ImPlimenttng devciopnient plans. 

Qiialldeaffonf; A degree in Eoonotnlos. 
end eggperlence In manpower educational 

Salary (local tax) In ecale 
£l.lM-Ca.4U0 p.a. (according to 
ovperience) plus a toa frea mtowanoo at 

£290-£J00 aM,'l 32 / 0 lg) 

For each post there Js a gratuity of 
as per oent.; initial contract three years: 
free family passages and medical 
a^Mention; ohlldreti> education allowances 
ovi'oinniodatloo at moderate lontaL 

Applloanti. who should be cltlsens of 
the United Kingiton or the f^ublte of 
Uaiand, should apply for furtatr details 

_name age. brief'detalle of 

__lUonv and cxoerlenos and qtiotlng 

Froprlwte Ret. He. 


Univerfeiity of Oxford 

INSriTOTt OK (JOMMONWISAT.TH STUniKH 

i J.ibratian 

A Ltbiaiisa i^ ii*<iijiied to t.ike charge 
or ii Kmifll Ocii.ir'iiiRniai Librarv from 
.iiinuarv J, i'x/.’ boim* libiarv cxpi*rlcn«r Is 
s.weutlul, uiiU a giHUUKte might be picieiipii: 
bur tntuj^M ill III- giivernmeiu and 
dcvRlupnu'iit uf new xtutea, and a ruadlnexi 
to 'lelp reuUiii‘.*i uir muic impoifcaiit than 
pmfe.rMonal riimiiflcations Scuir of pwv 
TBftri 1:1,'.iJO JCg..ieo according to age and 
experience. 

AppUcallutijc. including cuinculum vttae | 
and the n.niir.- nt tvo referee.*!, hUoiild rou' h 
' the .*Jei retary. Ouriiniliiee foi Cummoiiweuith 
.Slijdie.*!, Quccii l.llv.ubcth Hnu.se. 

‘iU-'Jt 8t. gush. Oxford, by Nuvember 12. ivgg. ' 

I Universi ty of Southampton ' 

] Department of EJtt a-Mural Studies 

Applicatlnna are Invited for the post of 
TUTOR (With the siitus of Onlvei-sliy 
Lecturer) in tlie Oepuilmeat of 
EXTRA-MURAL STUOrisA. Candidates 
should Imve a degree or equivalent 
quallOcntlon In Boclnlogy. economics or a 

? lated subject. Salary scale: £1,470 s 
90-£2.010 X £00—£2.1B0 X £00—£3.270 
(Bar) X £0O- -£2.630. The initial aalary will 
depend on quolincatlons and experience. 

Further particulars should be obtained from 
the Deputy Secretary, The University, 
Bouthamptoi^ to whom applications (mvsb 
copies from united Kingdom applicants) 
should be sent not later than November St, 
1066. ___ _ 

University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Department of Economics 

Tike Uiilversitv invites eDpllcatloBi for a 
Xjectureshijy In l&oonomics tenable from 
.April 1.^1087. or such other JhtUr as may be 
arrangra The Lectureuilb nae bean 
established as part of thO Ministry of Defence 
programme for Higher Defenee Studies, and 
the person appointed will be expeotto to 
•imtallae In economic problems of defeiios. 

The salory will be at the apprtorlate 
point on the LMturers* etole, £T470-£a,090. 
Ilembershlp of F8.8.n. required. 

Upon Tyoa a, wim whom __ (three 

o^ea), together with the nataiee_ 

addrem et thuee persona to whom rtferenoe 
jW to bi ada- fakulo he 'MM noTlaier than 
’Vwivemiier' awi 


Government Stalisliclaa 

I’lji 

Diiffrt C'rillsctloii of xlallMlica under 
btAUUmV Biithuntv nnrl thi-li (-(lUsiuiu 
■ lid ani4lvM,i t<a bmh uubllcalion a04 
u'.e 

r'Nndldilcs .tliould be 
rxDiM ir'iiL-fld 3l■! I i<ii( uns. ably wills 

general admliiisi.iuiivf eipeusnLe. 

Agr Lh>iil$; yn-S.^ ye«is 

Trrmi Saiaiy fixed at £ i.i*30 p.a plue 
a distuibiUK'e elluname ut £36 p.a 
Minglf), £.*)4 p.s (imnled,. J5 per peat. 
teiniitiMl giMtuily. kuUsI runlract 21-3 
yctirs Fiee faintly pas-sages, rhlldrsn’a 
education allowances, accommodation at 
niodnure rental 

ApplicMikia, who <diould normally be 
nationals of the United Kingdom or the 
Republic of Ireland should write, giving 
full name, age, brief details of 
qualiflcaiions and experience, mi 

Appolntniente Officer. Room 201. 
MINISTRY OP OVRitSEAS 

development. 

Ebind House. Stag Place, London, 0 W.k 
and quote Reference Mo. RC 224'62/02. 


University of Surrey 

Aisistant LeciurerlLeohOFer 1m 
Mathematical Ecofiomics 

department of HUMAN1T1I0 AND 
social sciences 
A p^loatlone av« invited from Hoiiouiw 
(jraduatea to plan, design and teach cuurcee 
in economics to science and engineering 
etudents. There may also be the opportunity 
to tato part In the development of oourses la 
Business snd Industrial Economics and 
Statistics for both undergraduates and 
Dostgradimte students. 

The salary will be at an approprlata polni 
on the following scales; 

LtOturtr £1.470te B2JMP.S. 

Assistant Lectursr £1,106 to £1.340 p.a 
an allowance of £60 n.a. whilst the 

>»m.ur b. ' 

Further partieulars may to obtamed from , 
the Academic RetUtsar (LFOj. Ualvem^ of 
Burray. Battorsea Tari Rom. Uindon. B3Vf ll. 

.. 
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fNDUSTRlAL MARKET RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

A Market Research Officer U required by Armatrenf Cork Company Limited to study, 
report on and eveluSte the potential (or existing and now products in the BuJdmg, 
Packaging and Industrial Rubber marken. Work will alto cover consumer field and 
involve lAvertiaing research. 

This la a new appointment, the luceeisful candidate will be working on his own reporting 
CO the Advertising and Promocien Manager and will be based at our offices in Aldwych, 
W.C.2. He will probably have a Degree in Economics or Statistics and have at least two 
years Market Reaearch experience with an agency or industnai concern. He will also 
be responsible for commissioning resoarch projecu outside the organisation. 

Salary by negotiation. 

Please forward brief details of experience and personal history, in complete confidence to 
Che Personnel Manager, 

Strong .miaUMnr umiM N.w.9 

OONM OOMMNV aTWk ^ 


City of Cardiff 

llie City Council invite applications lor the 
following posts In the City Planning 
Department, which la being strengthened to 
deal with the preparation of new planning 
pollclea based un the prinelolea of the 
accented Probe Study Report of Colin 
Buchanan and Partners. Preference will be 
given to suitably QualiUed und eacperlenced 
eandldaiea. 

^ 1. PRINCIPAL PLANNING OFFICER, 
ficale D (£ 1 .< 140 -£2.280). 

Dealing with leaevelopment oreaa outside 
the central area. 

2. PRINCIPAL PliANNING OFFICERS. 
Scale C/O ( £l.T70-£ 2.280). 

There are tlve vaainclca -two dcalins with 
central area redevelopment, two with rcsuaivh 
twith purticulur Ititcrcat in coM^bcncllt/ 
analysis and .sooiulogy) nnd unr with 
devrlopnient control and Implcnicntatlon 

ApplicntluM fijiiri*! whiih I'an be ubt,lined 
troni the h'ltublishinrnt uibcci, Ciiv Hall, 
CauiilT mu.st be received by noon on 
Munciuy, Nuveitibei 7, IMiid 

3. TAPPER JONFS 
Town Cieik 


The University of Oxford and 
Balliol College or Somerville 
College 

Joint Appointment in Industrial 
Mathematics 

The Univfi^lty proposes to appoint a 
Univeisnv Ijectuiei in Indu'-i:ml Ma'hemaMca 
in Iho Fucillly ol .SoliuI «liKl.e.s to oe held in 
ouniuiK-tUbi With un uppointinent. at H.iiliul 
College or Somerville Colle-jc Appl.ciilioii.s 
are Invited from canrtblutes interested In 
the appiiiation ol Malheiimtlcs to Fconomlcs 
or Management. Studies. The University 
anpcTirl will bo on the .scale 1 1 . 470 -£'.*.H00. 

Piinhei infurinalion. liicluding details of 
duiicR und I he emoluinenth of the Collage 
a»potniiinent.s. tiom the Secretary ol Pacultlea 
UnlveriiUy Kcgietry. Oxford, to whom 
appliCiiltOMa. Iriuliiitlii:; deialls of aga, 
experience anti uuallAeatiunb. tuvcllier with 
the namea ol two ralercixi. -houkl b« tent 
by November 3. lff»8. 


THE GAS COUNCIL 

ASSISTANT 

ECONOMISTS 

The Gas Council wishes to 
strengthen the Economics and 
Statistics Department by the 
addition ol' assistants. The Oas 
Industry is currently concerned 
with the great technical change to 
natural gaa and this is throwing 
up many new problems in the 
economic field in which (he Gas 
Council has a wide area ol 
responsibility. 

A good degree in Economics 
is eflsential. Graduates ^thout 
business experience would be 
considered at a starting salary of 
£1,000 and a higher starting point 
in the range from £1.270 to £T,68S 
would be offered to those with 
some experience. 

Applications should be sent to: 
the Secretary, 

TUB GAS COUNCIL, 

"473 ISroevenor Place, 
Londoii, S.W.I. 


County Borough of Preston 

Appointment of Economist 

A Orsduate with a good Economies Otgree is 
required to assist the Borough Treasurer to 
provide management InforroaUon in the 
Increasingly Important held of eoooomle 
analysis in problems associated with town 
development, the provision of local eervlcee 
(Including Traasport and Docks) and matters 


of jiubllc Ana nee. 

The post oners an opportunity for 
interesting research where depth and 
originality of thought will be essential, and 
In particular applicants should have a sound 
knowledge of mathematical and sialistlcal 
techniques. 

.Salary within Grade "C" (£1.770-£3.110): 
stiii-nn't salary will be Qxed within this scale 

AppliuaLions glvmg details of quallAcaTlon.t 
nnd p%-uen(.‘nL'e. naming two rvfriees. to the 
Boiou^h ri'-in'-iiier, Munlnpnl Building, 
Fiebtou, by November 7. lOtfO. 


An Economist 

Is required by 

Moscow Narodny Bank 
Ltd. 

The successful Bpplieani will be maximum 
age 2S .ind have ona or two years' 
expel Icuce In a Qnanclal iiiAtiluiuui gnd/ur 
flnaniMjl lourn.'ilisin. Alieinatively. 
appilcHlions will bu conslderocl fiom 
per.sijn.s who have ifnidiiared ini'! vear 
with ul least a good 2iid class honours 
degree hi mnnetary theory, banking and 
iijleinational trade The work Involves 
pieparaiion ol uitides (or pubJicallon 
and rvpoit.<i on hanking, trade and 
eunnriniic iiuestiuns. This U H progressive 
post with an cppoitunity to become 
familiar u.th all aspects of the Bank's 
opei aliens, and aiti active salary 
rniidLtiiiii.s and irinae. beneAts are 
available. Applications, stating age. 
quul.ilciiMou.', and experience, should be 
addic.'.sf' I to I he BrstT Manager. 

21-J2 Kills William Street. London. E.C.4. 


University of Keele 

Applications are Invited for the post of 
Lecturer or Abalstant Lecturer in OeoavlmcDt 
of Economics. 

Salary in Seale: £1.470-£2.630 (Leoturer): 
£1.105-£1.340 (Assistant Lecturer). 

Applications should nach the Haglstrar. 

The I3niver.sity. Keele. Staffs . from whom 
furl her particulars and application forma can 
be ubiHlnetl. not later than November 30, 1060. 


for further appointments 


see pages 433 and 
516 to 618. 


UaivSrsity of Soutliampton 

Senior l^ureship in Department 
ofPolitice 

In oonneetiofi with the Ministry of Oefeneq 
scheme for the development of higher defence 
studies. epDltcatione are invited fm pernoRe 
suitably qiialiOed in any Mueels or tfeieiM 
studies (or the post of Senior LMtnrer iralph 
Is being eatabllsned in the Oepaitment of 

^^Baiary scale £3.878 I £108—£3.310 per ■ 
annum P.8 S U. _ . ^ . ..w 

Southampton, from whom further pertlculpra 
may be obtained, not later than 
Navembec 14. ilMMi. 


SiailsticMU 


• TUB b tl dST 

|]iejprind|il BririikaiiliunuieB dhmfNuuljLihhkresll ait wltaU- 
wioe and assets exceed £pjoo miUion, 

• XBSfONSDiB to the General Manager, the task if to create 
and direct a central statistical service providing £ compeo- 
hensive analysis of critical business data for top managemeat 

• A GAAODATB is required. His degree could be in statisdak 
inathcmatks or economics botefXKiioe of success in a naiilar 
role is mandatory. 

• SALAiy ab 6 uexa, 5 db hdt itfntd be motei'^mspedi Ki' 

good. 

Write in confidence to us ai the company*! advisers. NoAhig 
will be disclosed without permisiion. Letten dioiiU be 
addressed to A Barker. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECTION) LTD 

to MALLAM STREET • LONDON W| 


Professional Accountants 

About 45 pen.«iionablc poetx In Lendon. 
fliiininsih.«m. Idinbuigh. Glangow, 
lavarpuol. Maueboster and NoiUngham 
for accouti'niits (men or woman) wiin 
hultable puile-vsiunal cxpcrlcnca who hav« 
achieved membership of inurituta of 
Chartcrad Accouniantf; in England and 
Wala.s, or lii::.titiiVQ of Cbartared 
Accountants of Hcotland. or Institute of 
Chartered Accruniants In Ireland, or 
Aaiiociatlon of Certided and Corporate 
Acrouniiitii' Candidateii must be at lea.n 
and undri 4U: preference will be given 
to tho'se under 35 

SALAFiY (Inner txindon): £1,269 at 
?5 iislnir. iiiihjcet to efficiency, to £3.404 
on the Sen ni- Areountanl scale. Good 
prosppiifi of luriher promotion to poits 
currying .'.alanes up to £3.010 or higher. 

WRITE to secretary. Civil Service 
ComnijsFi'iii. HaVIIP Row. loindun. W.l, 
lor Uam luim, quoting S80/4#. 

Clo'ijiiu rtA‘e. Nevember 21, IPGC. 


The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

Applications are invited for LECTORESHIFS 

ini. 

There are a number of vacancies, la 
reipect o( one or two ol them preference ‘ 
will be given to candidates having a special 
interest in Agricultural Economica or Pubho 
PtDxnae. Candidates' from outelde the 
Unuetf Kingdom will be eoneldered. 

The BBlRry scale for J^turen ta £1.476 r 
£|I0-£2.010 X £85-£2:iIo X £90—£7.218: 
thrrealter :>ub)ect to review x £90—£3,630 
per .innum piu.s £60 a year London 
AiJuwuiice: Olid lor Assistant Lecturers £iai8 
x £76—£1.1M X £60—£1,340 a year, plue 
£60 a year London Allowance, with 
huparannuatlon beneAts In noth caaea. In 
as>.ps«:ing the starling salary consideration 
will be given to age and esperlenoe. . ^ 

Applications should he received not later ' 
than November 31. 1966. bv the Secretary of 
the Bconoralee Dmitmenf, Ixmdnn School of 
Economics and Political Soienee. Houghton 
Street, London. W.0.2. from whom 
nrpUc.itlon forms may be obtalued. 


STATISTICIANS 

required by the 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR 

In London. S.W.1 for 
INTERPRETATION AND ANALYSIS OF 
r LABOUR STATISTICS 

DEVELOPMENT OF SAMPLE SURVEYS 
ECONOMETRIC RESEARCH 
REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
SEASONAL ADJ^TMSNT 
FORECASTING 
INDEX NUMBERS 


NUMBE 
titties of I 


Fields of application include atatitnes of employment, mU B i plo ymen^ ' 
earnings, wage rates, retail prices and the family experEp^ aurveyg^ 

QUALIFICATIONS: let or 2nd Cilia Honoiim 0||riE (qr,6a0lMent]| 
in Statistics, Mathematics or feon#iics. 

Age 28 or over. Wide statistel expwiance. | 

SALARY: £Z335-£a,1S2 (with FttU if desired). ; ' | 

Fixed-term contreot ooniiidered. f .. ;; f 

WRITE! to Mr. D. Shtpton. Ministry of Leboor. B6t. Jem e e* e 8q.^£ 
London, S.W.1 or to the Manpiger (»B6M) ^ Pr f l » e» lBBdP jBnd? 
Executive Regleter, Atlentio Hbuee. FtrrhiMdB it*. 1^^ I 
E.C.4 with detflli Of ege. quelifleqtione and experience. . , / , 
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>dr.ONOOMT lOOCATlbN AOTHOWTY 

City of Wostmlnstor Colleco 

French Houic, Francit Strtet. S.VF.I,,, ' 

STATISTICIAN 


‘ IT piiiiw'SMiumllv (lualitiod. required a< AKvistaiiJ l ectuier (ttradc 8» lf» tcMcIi 

.S(A>iMu» wild Ma()ieiUNlit:<« K> Hifttier X>iplonM uiKt profnMiunif 1 - iify»up^ AP 

nir-ic'.i III tli-‘ u|»pliw'iii’oii^ <»» lb*sr 'iiiHirct.s la m:tii;igeniriit prabieins is essmiUI unci 
ua.tic ivjciieal eipeMritce i»* dcsir.iblj. Tcuvliiug eipcrknce. pOHsibl> purl l*nie. »oald 

Jft .idvjuiugc. 


SAUAAV Itf ii>25 pluM C7U landv* AU>>MU(tee miiIi, udaniujis. for c|ii.tliticuimiv‘. 

|H»ini ‘d^ftondcAi tilKin 4 nMltlk'iilion<<. ir.fining and 6»ipo^lencc. 

tnay hr eivrit httvfttd* hoi4%ehf>lii irmoval Application Jorin^ 

(irtUffiaMf wfihia ID duv*) •nar he ohtttmrd Uom f/w StfCRKT iRV ai fhe C oUegf 


Portsmouth Collegre of 
t*echnQlogy 

HUfliNfriBb firuov 

iSfWcarcIi FeUow 

lb cuiry out re-ieurcii in Ibe Aeld o( .uuilied 
deoncniilca urotrrnlily Ici Induiirliil dnviilopoifnt 
xn IndUMiiMl i-oiRttons Tli« fi|i|»nliirnii»nt 
.'wUl be tor ihioo yo'irs <-ub.li'cl to KUtlKtucioiv 
prutroM. 8ul»ry scul^ £1,67A to 
Applloatinn fonii* and (url^ar, partioiilHi^ 
kauy be obtulned from the RoieliflrAr (liSi. 
Portsiuouih Colle<;e of Technologv, 

Hiimpelilre Terrarv, PurtKmnuili. (o whom 
OfiiPlu'HlIonK HhoulU be mode it*. «oon un 
pnsiiible. Tilt iipualutuieni Kill L'Oiiiaie(u.e 
4Ni January 1. IMV. or a« noon a« possible 
thoivutUT. 

For further announcements 
see pages 433 and 516 to 
617. 


Statldtical Assistant 


Yduiis iniiQ (IS*:?')) lequiird fur Iihiiiih'.: 

In statistics hocHoii of the Market 
rteieaicli and Luonoinics Deoditiiumi 
liu iniHiil dtiiici will rettuh'c liiKh 
dourer of eelf-dlrcinrUno in ihe riii^'inl 
nt<^embls' of ti wide ranvie of dtitu 1o b** 
u.-ed In • ommiti’U'rd lonrr-icnn 
forecastln-: He will .{sm a v idf 

kncnvlifdeie and iindcisl'iinilnvi nt tlu* 

;.c(ipc and limilalioiis of the : ijtuftikr'’ 
svnileiile. Hiiim etialihiii; him fveiUiiulh 
to dIseusN tii'esmt und luluie iiiuil^et 
riouds with llh- m.tiiii/•iiumi Cimhil.ifs 
with sevcia? ”0” levels m.-lndlnu 
MatheijnMtfr.s slioutd appiv to- 

Tht Arimiiil'ii I jt'Mii 

THF'. HfJ-.r.t. CdMIMNV Ul' \S.VM-.S 

LiMlTIiiD. 

3<» Si .himes's .'AriUHie. Londun. 8 W.l. 


City aind County of Husiai r.ducatton ( omiiiittcc 

THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 

UNITY STREET BRtSTOI.. I. 

R.Eiiire 4 

LECTURER IN LAW 

For the Fio«l FL.B. iLundon) Degree Couise 
AppticiiillK should prctcruhly liuvc u good Degree in Law. 

Salury Scale: tI.H7.li2.l4f» 

Application forms and furdier deluils from The Principal, The College 

ot Commerce, Bristol. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


Nl'W FACTORY FOR TOtTR 

As. Gu A SO FT. 

Typical of the cost ot new factorie.*; In 
Expnndlns Towni. Noi .sutpniiUia bo man' 
ontripil.'iimf induytrlallhtb have token 
odvuui.iur of the idea ! Make sure «oul 
bii.Hlnevs i'. III! set to, get mci-eased 
produottviiv, ifjwer coats and room tojiipw 
on a auhtible Mte OLC*.s Indastrlfil Conire 
will Und you laud, help buUd vquv luclnry. 
and homef. fm voui atsa may help with 
removal expenses ' Think Dejrond the l•redif 
aqueeze and make vour pla&a HOW. Contact 
iodUHtrlal Cenlre. Valuation OMHpt iRCJi. 

? L0, County Hull. Londnii, H.E.l. 
el. WAT 5009. Ext 73i»5. 



STIAKK THE Cl'lV dust oH «(iui (ecM in r||« 
Fold Shutes Investment (‘uinpetidon. 

I.*.! oii/c. 10 ftavs in Beitntida Ent«*i at votir 
Feud Dealer And view a di unuiiislied ‘naw 
■jir The Executive 

TO LET, rnrnished Ni, Cnivdc N Dcvim. 
Oct.-Mail'll. IIWV. 4 bed . well ubpoiiited 
cuttuue overlooking Pui.sboioii'!b beudi Suit 
writer. Oond lets. e. senilul BHIOTITON 
OAY, F.A.L.P.A.. 4 Joy Sneer. BHrnFtapie. 
Devon Tfl. <131. 

YOO OAN REm’ !• AC TORY LAND FOR 
-Jlo. A 6Q. Vr 

So why keep yuui businrho in I^mdun : 
Tlierc's Increased piudiicttvlt.r, lower ooms 
I and-a bright future loi ;‘oii ami vi,ur atuft 
. Ill hxpandinc Townii ' OT-C’s induNiriul 
. Centre will find .vuu luiid. help build youi- 
I factory, find liuinea fui vuur aiafi und mii.v be 
' able to help with removal «tiMii<ief) ' Think 
beyond the oiedit trmee/.e and make your 
. plimH NOW. ConUct Industrial Centre. 

• ValUBtioii Deet.fFBS). OLC. County Kill, . 
London, S.E.r. Tfl WAT 5900, Ext. 7605 

>i THE EXHODTlVN is » dimtaxdlahfd new car. 
I- by^xd. Tott are Invited fb enter a Hmall 
' ^inpetuton, which wlu tnti^ttce you to 
The Ejcee^lye. 

Atf Acntn'iteNf t^iT 
it.. p^*B induBtriul Centre wdl find you 
Think bayond the oremi Hulieeie 

MfW. . 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


UNIV1.R81TY OF J.ONDON The Stamp 
Meuiuilul Lecture, en'itled “ liiveKUiieni .md 
Ecuiiunilc Growth." will be delivered by 
bli Rubcit Shunt ar u.J0 p.m. nii 
November Sth at tlie viiivdrb-ttv of London. 
Kenute House. W.C 1. 

AlYMISSrON FclKK. WITHOUT TICKET. 

M. A. OAATZ. 
Aciulemlr fle-iistruv. 


ICS offei a Wide luiige of suo(:ft>nliii 
liuuie.'Bfudy coui.sef> Iti tiu' t<diuUiiica of 
iiiauimemeiti, liioludliis nfilchint unproved 
tuurrtv fur the niutur v^T<n^•. <.:umpuf«i’ 
I'lafiiGuiinlnij. S.VHteins OperatlutiMl 

Hflseaii'h, Nmnertcul Conirul. Furi;h»Bln«. 
Markiitiiiit. ami maiiv ullmr modiisn'iiUpruach 
roui.ses nnw avuilitbie I'rostiertiiN from 
JCH. Dept 4'^4. I*aik>;ul« H«Md. Loiidou. 

S.W 11. m 'phone BAT 1144 r“4-lioiii jjrrvicei. 


//imic Sind it Courses 

li.Sc,JKvon,> I.UB. 

and otliei exteinul degree^ uf lUe Dniv(‘i.Mly 
iit London. Aka Aroouatuncy. seeretaryKltlp. 
LiU'i. Co.'ltiiia. Dunkiiv;. Iii.-iiiuiK-t'. 

Aliirkeiiiis. ti.C !■: . aud nmii\ (iioa-cxum > 
(■uiir.'C.s ill biiHlneis xiiblecis iMclildlii'r the 
new Slui'klirukcis' aiid SinuLJubbeia* courae 
Write today tor didiills or advice, slullu^ 
■.ubjeutN in which inteiu'iied. to: 

Metropolitan Collegre 

iDcpl. CHV2». St, Albans. 

or CmII at 30 Queen Vi' lorln SMi****. 

London. F, C 4. Cltv GBV-I 

l fOU'WlCil IPIU » 


University of Edinburgh 

Bachelor of Commerce Degree 

The aiteutloD of ihoxe Intending to make a'- 
career in btfiilneai. or to laaoU buclncea aublecto 
is dravrn to the Bjpnm. deifrec (honours ni , 
ordinary I ut thin UtiiverHlty. SiiliJectR tncluiff 
iiXjoiioiiiii!.'’, Acuauntlng, Oruuni-sation of 
Industry and Cbninietoe, uw. Opcrurional 
Re,ievmi. Btutl}d.lcN. Computer Science, etc. 
Further purtioularH may bv obtalnad from Uto 
Director oi Studies in OiKunierce. UnlvetRlt.v 
uf Tfdlnbiirgh, 2(i George Sqiuore. Kdiiiburuh i. 
Apiiliuiaion). tor udiiilxulon muHt be lodacd i 
ttitli riip Sometir-. Buiverxtty Oentml CuuiioU 
(rti Adall^■Monf'. Tuviptock .Siiunru, lionduii, 
WC.I. hot Jutor (Nan Dcccuibpv IS lWf6 


rosl-CnicUtaie Course 
tn Mauiwamvut Studies 
. Thib i'. a full-time cutUM' of sHi^y itUendcd 
tor young tluidite*<a QMitaaei-N. murileiiturly 
rnose with h.-tontific or todino)%trgl tiulning 
The course extends ovwr tlip tHvae'terms frotgi 
OdoWr to .lunr, hui inriuln'v.H may rat urn to , 
tliclv compuuies durinu the fifco lacutlops.^ ^ 
The flrteiKW Researeii OoiiHetl ha** ftfrOpfeil 
ihtp rouiMe a> aiiitTblu foi the tenuic of Itn 
udviiiv'iid foiir-w hrudiMiiHliln'*. 

GuiidUluti'h (ui udijiikHiun should normully 
oe iiiiiVPi'.sit.\ graduuti'P but MjItubly quaUfled 
iiiiii-ujadiiut.*:. iii i.v al/io apob . EiUi-atice 
ttiundardu are high and only a limited numbei 
oi nhioe.'. ste aMiil.iblo. Apnlii'atlons for 
.idnil-.sion iihould bo inacfa aa early ns possible 
Further uaitlrulurp und uuintiiatiun forms 
iiiuy be obtttlnrd fnaii Protti.iSoi' Nunnun Hunt 
»'• Orov;#* Squ-i''". Wdlnhuvi;h R, 

CllARLl'^ H STEWART 
0(!<ilie!. 1'M'i Sivreiurr tC the UiliievsUy 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
Company Limited 

Uiicl'iiti Bxi rxl .Kid C 1 :m Cotnoaiix Lmilted 
itfporiml K'coiJ net rurtltn*. fm the first 
nln? iniiiitli' ul I'l'iG 1 J Rlrhuid:,, 
PiCKiduni. stijifit iliHi lid c.inuP!;*: loi lhI^ 
perioil WLic vi: iu'-'.UOU i i li'i <<ui.. per xhaic. 
.Ill iniTea}*® of 17.4 poi f'«iii uvor llir ^arIle 
piMiiid ul I'l'i.i »Nf. uiconn* n.':rii-t*d 

troin op»‘i :il icjiis U'tallud s 7 t.illii.i. 0 Ui) or 
.M .32 p-r hliiirv. an It (1 m-i cent train Fm 
the Hurd ounitoi net Wtiri* 

«I1.10C,UIM) oi 28 <■cnt^ p-'i' shuK’ lip 27.J pei 
cent, truiii the huiue qiiurtRi ul 1PU5 Nat 
cnHli genaMtLxl from o|jeintlon> uiuminted lu 
S8.43.'1.(KH) oi 4b rciilx per kIiuik, an inci'eaNe 
of 20.1 per rent Product ion ui rriide oil and 
natui-ul gas llquldb avernijed 42,13G barrels 
per day, u gnin ni m v per cent over last 
year's tlilid quarter, 'vhllv salet. ot nuturul 
guh increaued by 24.3 per cent to an avevnse 
of 1S7.4 million cubic fret per dav. During 
rlir Quarter the Company pprllcipatvd In the 
L-uinpletion of JO iti'Ohn, 14.8 net exploruterv 
wells Including 23 ernsi>. 11..5 net wells drilled 
ftee to the Company under an extensive 
farm out programme covering iwattered 
holdings of Company lands tn Saskatchewan 
Aiuons the more signiflenin rcNults was a 
multi-Kune dlscoverv In the Uunimlngblrd 
area of SuskRtchewan where nil In commercial 
quantitieh was entuuntcred m two /ones nt 
the MtKslai'Ipplon Furniiirion and tn the 
NlKkii Zone of the Devoniun Formation. 

Mr KIchardH aho reiau-iod that evaluation 
drilling w’u.s continuing on aeieage in the 
ZaitiA Lake aiea oi North west rni Alberta- 
Cmirtructlon ot the lOu mile 12 inch pipe line 
connertina the ConipunVs present hvatein tn 
Cenrial AniRila altli l(^ exisiing line from 
PInclier Creek to the United Statee border 
Is almoxt Rompleted Deliveries thrnurrli the 
new line will Ooinmenre lute This year. 


The Royal Bank of Canada 

DU'IDFND .NO. J17 
NOTICK.JK Ill.RI',By GIVEN I hut a 
D1V1DTN1J ut 7.'t rents pn .sliurr Upon IliS 
paid-up cupiial btouk ut tins Bunk has been 
ni:CT Ani:i> rm the cm lent quaitur and will 
bv payublo iii ilic liunk and its biaiichc.M on 
or alter December l, 1086 to .sh'iichuldcix ot 
lecuvd at the clme fif bir mess on 
fVioUer :il. lilGC 

H! (It riie Haaici. 

J 11 CoLFMAN. 

Cliief Odiiei-Jl Mauagei 

Oclubfi IK. PJuG 


Interitalia 


Mutuui Fund (iji Investment in Hulitn 
Seuurltlc.s 

NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
FOR THK FINANCIAL YEAR 108.1-08 a 
dividend ot live 141 per unit Is payable 
jsaiii.si pre<(enturion of coupon No. 0 as from 
Ociobei 24. 1UH8. upon units subscribed ior 
up to 0< rober 21, lObb 
Foi tlie United Kingdom Hits du-trlbu*^lon 
Is payable nt. the offlne ot: 

Kleinwnri. Ben.*;on Ltd.. 

Aldermaiibury Hou.se. 

London, K.C.3, 

Copies of Hie Annual Renurl In Fiiululi will 
ahoiHv be availtible at Hie above addic. i- 

CADI l s A 

Lii\ei»hnin){ 


BENGUEU RAILWAY COMPANY 

I he loUowing prelifiiinary iraflic rcxuli$ for the flrM nine inotiihH oi the year 
1%6 confrared with tite Ami hide iinunth.s of rhe vear ivfi.s have been ioxued. 


1966' 1963 

Kilomeires run . 5.482.4H0 .1.476..H5 

ToHh Excudo.s Escudos 

Pasxrngcr Iraflk- ... -- — IS.HIo.OTm) 20.026.00(1 

Local Tralfic : 

Miiiecak . 162.22K '2I.8S7,000 184.624 24.812.000 

Other . 362.2J0 — 82.262.000 625.81.3 88.2S1.00(| 

Transit TrafUe ; 

MineraU . .189.298 2J2,276.000 392.168 201,270.000 

Other. 221.090 - 138.449.000 129.073 91.631.000 

MiscellancouH Kcceiptn — 9.830.000 7.903,000 


L. 3 . 34,846 - - 52 . 1 .- 94 . 3.000 I.. 111.680 -- 431 , 913.000 


Wcffkmg Expcnacs hi 
Africa . 


Net O^rjHini RtcelBia - ^49.603.000 


TatiiaViba Comre^oiiti Liingedi vontenU ell tli« .Oe^iturce and 90% of 
the eqpiiy of the Venguda Aailway. * 
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Here’s one of the more s|ilendi<l 
residences in Athens. •« 
seen from another— 
the Athens 
Hilton. 



Manager Jean Pierre 
Piquet appreciates the 
beautiful things of the past 
... and the present. Just look at his 
hotel... spacious guest rooms with 
private balconies... and marble 
baths. An incomparable view of the 
Acropolis. Gourmet restaurants. 

Elegant shops and a swimming pool 
and sun terrace in a garden setting. All 
in the quiet Embassy section, the new 
center of Athens. For reservations call ^ 
your travel agent or any Hilton hotel ^ 

or Hilton Reservation Office. 

ATHENS MILTOM 

Go international—with all the comforts of Hilton 


BANQUE 
deL’INDUSTRIE 
et du 
TRAVAIL 

CAPITAL 
L. L. 10,000,000 
fully paid 

MEMBER, OF THE. 

LEBANESE BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 





HEAD OFFICE 
RUE RIAD SOLH • B.I.T. BLDG. • F.O.B.3MI ^ BEIRUT 
Cablet: BANKASNAF Telt 29110/1 

BRANCHES: S/MRt RUE EL ARZ Tcl: 251001/2/3 

FURN CHEBBAKI'RtlE DE DAMAS Tel: 285120/1 

ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS • LOCKER SAFES 
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Subscription 

The Economict Subscription Department 
New Mercury Houie 
81 FerringdOit-Stra^ Lfmdon EC4 
Telephonb WMtldiall 6156 



' 1 year by Surface Mail 

Britain and iidand £6.0.0 

Outdda Britdn £6.10.0 or US 919.60 


1 year by 

Air 

Europa 


Airfreight Airmail 


Starting 

£8.0.0 £10.0.0 


Balolum 

B.Fr.116 


Danmarh 

D.Kr. 166 


Franca 

NF. 110 


Germany 

0M90 


Holland 

FL80 


Italy 

L 14.000 


PorTugal 

Etc. 640 


Sweden 

Kr. 115 


Switzerland 

Fr. 97 


Sterling rate 

£9.0.0 £10.0.0 


Austria 

S. 650 


Gibreitar, Molta 

£7 6.0 


Gieece 

Or. 764 


Turkey 

T.l. 228 


Steiiing rate 

£1000 


East tiiiope 



Finland 



LuRumboufQ 



Norway 



Sn<iin 


North America 

Canada 

$20 50 $38 00 


Mexico 

Mex Pea. 455 


USA 

$29 50 $35 00 

North Africa and 

Sterling lete 

£900 £1100 

Middle East 

lian 

RIs. 1.910 


Iraq 

I.Oin 9 


Isiael 

I.L. 75 


Jordan 

J. Din. 11 


Lobanon 

Leb. £78 


Sudan 

S. £10.726 


UAR 

E.£13 

Weflt Africa 

Stei/ing rate 

£9.0.0 £12.10.0 


Camel oon 

CFA Fr. 8.576 


Congo 

Con Fr 6.300 


Ghana 

Cedi 30 


Nigeria 

£9 

East and Southern 

Sterling lete 

£10.0.0 £1210.0 

Africa 

Ceylon 

Rupee 135 

Indian Sub Continant 

India 

Rupee 210 


Kenya 

EASh.200 


Pakistan 

Rupee 167 

‘ 

S Africa 

Rand 20 


Tanzania 

E.A.Sfi 200 


Uganda 

E.A Sh. 300 

Far East and 

Sterling mte 

£12.100 

Paefflc Area 

Burma 

Kyat 167 


Hongkong 

Rk v2qo 


Mfliava 

Mal.$107 


Thailand 

Baht 726 


Vietnam 

V.N. Pia, 1.226 


Sieiling rale 

£13.10,0 


Australia 

Aim. $34 


China 

C. People 92 


Japph 

Yen 13.700 


New Zealand 

N.Z. £13.6 


Philfppinaa' 

Pb. Peso 147 




South and 


£12.10 0 

Central Amarlea 



Student Rata 

Britain and 

Surface 


Rest oi World 

£4.0.0 . ' 


USA 

$1950 


Tha Economtac 
Ouartariy Indax 


Annual Suhicription 


Siirf^ 
£1.0.0 
US 92.00 ' 
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Professionals in know, choo^.. 



TEMPERANCE 

Why? 

a splendid porsonol aevvice 

daily interest AND hall-yeaiiy paynionlri or credits 
an attractive scheme for every requirement with 
complete security 

TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 

(Member of ibe BuiUlinf? Socmtiey Asho< lutionl 

223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.l. REOdit 7282 


Toast 



Rare Rhine wines and sensational schnitzels are daily fare in 
the just'Opened Hotel Hannover Intercontinental. Gerniany’s 
newest hotel welcomes you with a choice of fine restaurants, 
290 large and lovely rooms, choice downtown location —even 
siniiiltaneous translation service. Clearly, General Manager 
Dieter Wehr talks a traveler’s language. Call your travel agent 
or Intercontinental for reservations—confirmed by Pananiac. 



One of 33 lncompara15ltf Ihtefcontrrfentals around the world 


In Rome, 

the Cavalieri Hilton 
will give you a 
view of the 
city that 
Caesar 
never saw, 


At the Cavalieri Hilton, high on Monte 
Mario, manager Otaf Bonde has a roof- 
tcr^e where you can sip a drink and 
, ^ lights come on in Rome. He also 

hgil jbuilisca^ gardens with a swimming 
poof tennis courts. Excellent 

shops and free 

privUe Ihia «eirvice to the heart of Rome, 
mtnuM'owap.lfor reservations, can • 
your travel agent ov iuiy Hilton hotel 
or Hilton Rcaervgjtion (Mke. 

[^ALIEW J-flLTON 

Hiim itional — 

('all the coBifotts of Hilton 



Binding 
Cases 

Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited, (Dept E) 

. Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARK 0686 (3 lines) 

Oopin vf tbf Imltx are available aaly from Tbi Ecoaomlit, 2S St Jamet's St., SWI. 


Tlu' 

Economist 


Raifiaterad es a NewntMper. AulUnrlsed Second Class Mall. Post OWre Dept.. Ottawa Printed In EnaUmd by St, ClementR Press Ltd.. London. E:.C 4. Puhllshod bjr The Economist 
^wspaper Ltd., at 25 St danies'a Street. Lotiduu. 8.W.l. Telephone; Whitehall 61S5. Postage on this ls.sue: UK Old.. OvciMas 7d 
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LOUDON STOCK EXCHAWOE INDICES 


TNI iCONOMIST-iXTlL 

INDICATOR 

(1953-0100) 

WNANCIAL 

TIMi! 

(|9l5a.|00) 

IffsIS!'**’" 


1966 

Noon 

Oosa 

Yield 

% 

Ord. 

Index 

Yield 

% 

500 

ShSTM 

Yield 

% 

Yield 

Oct 19 
■. 20 
: 21 
• 24 

«* 25 
_26 

368*4 
364*3 
Ml *5 
360*0 
359*2 
361-5 

367*7 

362*0 

Ml*4 

359*1 

358*9 

MIS 

6*10 

6*20 

6*20 

6*24 

6-25 

4-20 

M0*2 

295*2 

294*6 

292*7 

292*7 

294*8 

6*49 

6*60 

6*61 

6*66 

6*65 

6-61 

97*75 

96*48 

96*20 

fS*M 

95*61 

96*14 

6*16 

6*24 

6*26 

6*20 

6*30 

6*26 

6*04 

6*84 

6*84 

6*82 

6*84 

6*82 

BAri 

iSS 

Hlgh.445 00uly 1) 

Lew, 354*3 (August 30) 

Hlfh,374*2 
(Tune 16) 

Lew, 292*7 
(October241 

High, 119*75 Only 4) 

Lmv, 95*49 (August 26) 


Prkw, l»M 


fff.. 

•A'* 

W, 

S'*- 

»'* 


fO>f 

w», 

101 >4 

>7», 

loo’s 

f7li 

70 

f00l| 

52>3 


Pricoi, 1966 


s!:“ 

67T, 

Mi4 

91*4 

s;; 

sj'* 

36*4 


87*4 

95»4 

88 

907t 

854 

67*, 

VJ* 


Hifh 


«/74 

S2/6 

ao/74 

64/1 

75/9 

70/- 

51/6 

K/9 


63/ 
30/3 
12/9 
36/- 
62/6 
51/9 
M/14 
18/- 
18/14 
30/3 

M/104 

I5(J4 

15/9 

58/3 

2^Toi2 

18/74 

ai/4ia 

26/14 

47/74 

45/14 

li/o 

at/3 

35/6. 

16/3 

48/- 

51/6 


Low 


■RITISH miNDt 
DOMINIOM AND 
CORPORATION STOCK! 


Swlngi Bonds 2>:|%.. 
Ssvfnn BonA 3%.... 
Britm Elsctric ... 
Savinp Bondi 3%.*.. 
BritlA Elsccrle 34% . 
Bntiih Transport 3%. 

Funding 4%.... 

Funding 6%.. 

Britith Cas 3%. 

Traaiury 54%.. 

War Lun 3']%. 

Coniola 24%... 


...1964-67 

...1960-70 

...1960-73 

...1965-75 

...1976-79 

...1978-88 

...1960-90 

.1993 

...1990-95 
...2006-12 
.altsr 1952 


Australia 3>4%.1965-69 

Birmintham 44%.IM7-70 

LCC 634%.1974 

Australia 6%.1974-76 

Bristol 64%.1975-77 

Now Zealand 6%.1976-80 

Northern Rhodesia 6%... I97B-8I 

LCC 6*4%.al988J90 

Southern Rhodesia 4ta%.. 1987^92 
LCC 3%..after 1920 

Dividend 
|(a)(^(c)| 


Oct. 

I& 


97nfa 

86^0 

n 

73»»u 

694* 

5714 

SI'** 

80*.« 

iSL. 


Ocb 

26. 

1966 


2?* 

864 

80i| 

74*1 

70»> 

58 

934* 

88>t|« 

81:' 


Ylold. 
Oct 36, 

19661 

£ t d. 


4 0 7 
4 14 0 
4 II 8 
4 13 8 
4 II 10 
4 10 3 

3 6 8 

4 3 9 
4 7 II 
4 3 2 
4 I 4 
4 0 2 


Yiold. 
Oct 26, 

1966 

JLjLii. 


6 17 

7 3 

6 t8 

7 I 
6 19 
6 16 _ 

5 0 ill 

6 19 III 
6 13 71 
6 18 91 
6 18 
6 16 8 


'I 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


Covert 


56/3 

45/- 

16/6 

54/- 

63/104 

58/4ia 

44/71, 

, 28/3 
£201 u 
' 39/9 
39/- 
4C/6 

23/3 

23/6 

9/6 

29/6 

47/9 

42/6 

7/9 

13/74 

l3/7i; 

16/3 

11/9 

M^7ii 

IIP, 

12/14 

45/- 

16/6 

14/44 

4/14 

11/6 

15/- 

13/41, 

M/- 

•7/9 

31/- 

35/- 

l3/4«, 

16/9 
W9 . 
24/9 
36/- 
4V-. 


7 0 

5 0 

740 

7 0 
4 o 

f'" 

74 ® 

6/6 b 

6 0 
$3'00c 

10 b 
34 b 
51, b 
24 c 
34® 
6 I 40 

4 0 
10 0 
74® 
14 b 

5 0 

4 o 

5 0 
44 b 

8 0 

64® 
4*j0 
2 b 




^^ro^ouSfT?&r 

Barclays.Cl 

Lloyds.£1 

Marlins.5/- 

Midland.Cl 

Nat Provincial.Cl 

Wistminttar 'B*.Cl 

Australia A N. Z.£1 

BOLSA.Cl , _ . 

Bank of Iioncreal,,..8l0 C23li|s 
BankofNewS.Walas.CI ‘ 

Barclays OCO.£1 

Chartered.Cl 

Hongk'g* 8 Shang,.. .825 
Nat Com. Bk. Scot. 10/- 
RoyalBk. Canada....$r0 

Standard Bank.Ct 

Hambroa.S/- 

Hill, Samuel.5/- 

Monugu Trust...... S/- 

Schrodan.£1 

Union Discount.Cl 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking ...5/- 
Mercantiie Credit ... 5/- 
United Demins. Tsc.. .5/- 
BREWERIES. Etc. 

Allied Brewerlea 
Bass, Miuhela A B... .5/- 
Charrinpen United, .5/- 

Diciillers.10/- 

Guinnea....'. .5/- 

Scottish ANewc. Brow. £1 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread *A*.5/- 

BUIMtlNO, PMNT, Etc. 

Ameciated Pordand.. .£1 56/6 

BPB Induicriea.10/- 25/9 

Richard CflctaiB.r' 

CrlmilHepo.• 

jnternatlonid.Painta. Af* 



frigM, 1966 


HIaIi 




38/44 


38/- 

11/9 

53/104 


12/9 

12/74 


Dividend 


IS/3 

51/3 

23/44 

15/74 

57/4041 

^ I 

25/6 

79/- 

% 

58/6 

80^., 

4^41, 

23/6 

48/6 

M/IOi, 

19/14 

22/7«, 

11/3 

8/6*4 

42/6 

9/9 

39/- 

n /14 

36/4 

50/3 

6 / 10.4 

26/0*4 

33/- 

22/14 

27/6 

2^/11; 


134 b 

ll>4« 
13 • 
Slid 

3f|« 

5*40 

I6.ib 

9-K 


8 < 

6 6 

5.,b 

74 a 
5>a« 
12 b 
54 b 
20 e 
I24« 

IS b 

3 e 

rj 

4 0 

5 0 

Nn 0 
3-82 0 
3'4 0 
174 b 
IS b 
to 0 

5 b 
II 0 

5 0 

6 0 
4 b 
II 


24 b 

3 0 
34® 
54 b 
2 b 

10 b 

13 0 

11 b 

4 0 
7-8 b 

24 b 
84 b 
84 b 

r>; 

J'*; 

15 b 

14 c 


ORDINARY 

STOCK! 


HetianoCPrsser.5/- 

MMjisASpenew....5/- 
UntebdOraptry... ..Sj/- 
WMliidDrch....5/- 

oh. 

BrMsIiPMrelMm ....£! 

•urtnahOn.£1 

R«yN Dutch.20 fl. 

Sh^TFanspon*«• > * <5/- 

UltruMr.....10/- 

BUCmiOM. 4 RADIO 

AEI........£1 

OICC.£1 

Crompton Pirklnaon.S/- 
Om...jO^- 

EngtiA Elottrie.^7 

Gonoriil Etocm.Cl 

C A. AirwM.£1 

PhillpiUmp Works. 108. 

Ridio Rentals.S/- 

A. Royrolio.£1 

ThoraDwIcsl.5/- 

Ait. Shipbuilders.£1 

Bsbcock A Wilcox....£1 

lohn frown.£1 

Csmmell Laird.5/- 

Incernat Combust.,5/- 

|ohn Thompson.5/- 

Coventry Gaugs,,.. 10/- 

Alfred Herbert.£1 

Allied Ironfounders. .5/- 

Averyi...5/- 

BSA.10/- 

George Cohen..... .5/- 

Davy*Ashmore.5/- 

Guest Keen.£1 

Head Wnghtien.5/- 

Meul Box.Cl 

Ranwme A Maries.. .5/- 

Renold Chains.£1 

Tube Invesimeno.£1 

Vickers.Cl 

Ward(Thea. W.).£1 

Wellman Eng. Cerpn. 5/- 
Woodall.Duckham...5/- 
FOOO A TOOACCO 
Allied Suppliers .,,. 10/- 
Assec. British Foods..I/- 

BevnI.£1 

Brooke Bond‘S'.5/- 

Fitch Lovell.4/- 

InMrnattonal Stores..5/- 

J. Lyons 'A‘.£1 

Ranla»Hevu.10/- 

Reckiti A Colman.. 10/- 

Spillers.5/- 

Taie A Lyle.Cl 

Telco Stores.I/- I 

Unipte.5/- , 


Priop. 


23/9 

3V6 

28/3 

19/71, 

, 51/3* 

®.H,1 

27/. 

46/-. 
69/71 ,*1 

70/6 

,53/9 ' 

138/6 
34/41, 

65/6 

^^I04i 

53/14 

24/3 

22/6 

?o',t 

UP 

42/9 

36/3 

M /74 

S/9* 

28/3 

.r 


15/104 

31/44 

24/-* 

16/44 

65/6 

•3/6 


nAmimiii 


57/9 

T 

ISfa 

9/IQl, 

S8/I0»2 

i 

%• 

30/9 

Mil. 

54/- 

15/- 

20/44 

24 / 71 ; 

12/9 

8/9 

44/- 

11/104 

40/3 

11/44 

18/9 

53/9 

23/74 

40/6 

8/14 

31/9 

9/9*4 

33/6 

23/3 

28/9 

10/24 

25/3 

lQ/6 

9/54 


Price, 


“renr 

Oet.26. 

1966 

Yt 


Cevdr 


Sit. 

37/3 

62/74" 

38/74 

6/6 

Zil'^ 

»/- 

17/44 

29/44* 

1^. 

5f:* 

itit 

14/104 

19/3 

22/74 

12/3, 

8 / 6*4 

43/6 

11/6 

39/74 

M /14 

36/9 

SI/3 

7/14 

9 /i »4 

34/3 

Sii 

sr 


8-9 

s’# 

6-1 

6 1 

(5-8|> 

3-r. 


6-2 

4*4 

£•7 

5*4 

5- 6 

4- 8 
6*6 
4*4 

6 - 2 

5- 9 

I! 

7-8 

C -8 

10*7 

7- 4 
8*7 

6- 3 

8- 4 

5- 8 
5*7 
61 
6*5 
6*4 

6- 9 
5*0 

7- 9 
5*7 
60 
6-4 

6- 5 
10-9 

9- 7 

S-3 

5- 0 

8 - 0 

6 - 0 

5- 2 
58 
7*7 

7- 2 
49 

6- 5 
8*0 
9-2 

7- 6 


l-l 
11 
11 . 

1*3 

1- 4 

1-2 

2 - 2 , 

1*3, 


1-2 

I *6 
1-6 
0-6 
1-5 
1-9 
0-9 
1-9 
Ml 

1*4 
I >9 
31 


14 


I'l 
0^9 
1-2 
1-2 
1*4 
1-3 
1*8 
1-6 
0-5 
1-6 
1-3 
1-4 
1-7 
IS 
1-9 
0-6 
I >8 
0-7 


1-6 

20 

I "9 
1-9 
IS 
08 

1-5 

Ml 

Ml 

13 


FOREIGN ANP 

'CcTTF 
Frcs. 


OVERSEAS STOCKS 

TScTnr 


WECTT 

Fro. 


FRANCE 
Air Liuulde... 324 ^ 
BanquodeParU 204*5^ 

Cimn. 7 152 _ 

C P. Petrele., 157-5^ 
Cie0.d*Eta;^ 476 
MachmasBull? Ml 
181 



345 

212 

160 

166 

405 

in 


A.E.G,, 


. Anilin. 


Commerabanfc. 


% 


316 


Pml40 
357 


TSaTO' 


314 


bml91 b I90 a 


Pml36 
360. 


IL 
208 
214 
265 
I34>S| fh] 


IS b IntematlonsiPaints..I4/Icit, |2/- 11^6 


S ■ London Brick 
4it|«b - - • 


lO « 
5 0 
4 b 

r*: 

2 b 


Rugby Pc. 

AlbHgM A Wilibn...5/- 

Borsx Defd.5/- 

Phons.Cl 

IC|.Cl 

Boon Pure Drug... .5/- 


5/- tf/9U 


23/3, 

19/44 

53 / 1 ’ 

45/3 

13/6 


15/3 

14/. 

14/101, 

20/M, 

34 / 71 , . 

35/6 

14/41, 


l*r- 


ss n& f«' 


, y\h WS A".,..5/. 43/- 40/14 4Ci/3 


192 
203 

,. 261 
.1 122 

. 73 

84-4 

112*1 (26.1.661 

. 84*0 (2O.f0.66) 

Die 31, IHSmlOOf 


A.K.U.H.66*25F1AI>55 

Amster.RotBluR. 45-9^ 47 

Biienkerf. 411 434 

........ ... ... Heinekent .... 369 

Deuucha Btnk.bmt96 iD 191 -g Inierunie (FI.S0) Fi.|5$-5 n.lN*S 
Hoechst Fsrb... DmlOO O I99 g K. N. Hoogevea 300 300 

Kundenkredit . 222 22$^ Kon. ZouC..Ket 438 425 

Leewenbrau... 825 830, Philips (FI.2S1.. H. 84* I PIJH*85 

97^ 99g RobMo(Fi.S^. PI.I9I*I Fl.tfl-S 


_ hyaen-Husttei MO' 

77'5l olkswigen ... 366 


|Dml69lDml70 Thomamn Ab.m. 83-m 04 


no Valeurep.... 
3^ ZwanenbgCFO 


0 ct:ri|0«.Ti 
% % 


m. nm 57 


l64*Sin.l64S 
f 269*4 
3 {3IJjU\ 
3 tJIMM) 
f9|l*/00. 


AbMM>r.AP.i 
Alcan Altifn... 

BollTal. 

Can.irower's. 
Can. Imp. Bank 
Can.PlM. Rly.. 
HIrafii VPPlker 

im^ii on.. 

NorandaMinei 


1 S 4 

2014 

45*4 

eS* 


(i*a 

294 

454 

61, 

57 

8- 

2:5 

244 

/45f/ 


AUSTRALIA 
Ampol Pet.. 
Aa. PulpAP. . , 
Ausc Con. IndsJ 
Aust on A (SiS 
Brit Tebaeeo.. 
Broken HiN PlyJ 
G.- ^ 


._iATt„_ 
I.C.I.. jmrz,. 



• Ex dividend, f Tm freK | the n« _ 

bradiMi are oR^—*** “"-^ 


HyerEmpOrittid 2*1 
Woolwem... 7 l I*: 

3/6’fwmmgw. J 

iL« 
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TH€ BOONMIST OCItlBBR 29 ^ 



79/ft 

31/ft Ift/7l2 

7$/3 ftO/ft 


4)^ iTa 

•l»fe 71/1 


- . - i 

ftft/-* I M/- 
i)Vft I n/ft 
W 43/ft 

41/3 32/- 

3f/4 3J/ft 
•1/3 . 45/» 


14/6 
36/6 i 

sr' 

35/6 i 

24/7f, 

41/9 

62 /- 

22/5»4 

27/9 

45/- 

24/ft 

60/3 

17/- 

42/9 

66/1012 

52/3 

36/- 

24/- 

28/- 

22/lOia 

25/3 

33/7*2 

31/6 

33/3 


31/9 

39/1 •* 
10/2*4 
IS/9 

, 


5/9 

32^ 

25/- 

26/5 

21 /- 

27/9 

41/3 

16/2*4 

23/- 

33/3 
47/7*2 . 
40/3 ! 

22/9 ; 

16/3 

17/- 

17/1*1 

18/4*1 

25/- 

Sff! 

W, 

10^10^2 

li'4 

»/» 


OWMNAIIV 
STOCKS 

25 a ! 8rlt. Aiw. Toftftc.. .V_ 

9 0 Giliibv..f.l07- 

7*10 ImNrW to8i^.....Cl 

' U'‘l 

t40 c E4t^iiUwUit.«,.V* 
t2*i« G«MMAccMwi|....f/- 
ll>}4i Gwiridltii..r........ .i/- 

SO o UfilSOtiMni.I/- 

II Northvm S ftnwl.. 

95 , PmH, ....f/- 

3I|46 i W.I/- 

ll*!* I.....V. 5/- 

7»i« lt>iclMn]n^..CI 

Uyl»nS fioUHrt.£l 

r >’ Cl 

2*20 Cl 

, 9 « Oofwrcy Group.tO/- 

I ft«}a Dttiil^Rubb«r....lO/. 

' kt 



29/10*2 
. 35/10*1 
17/104 

32/9* 

24/10*2 


5 « Fimp<{«l Nftwi:.5/- 

7*20 i Finaoctii Timbi.5/- 

8 0 Intprnat Pttbilfhini. .5/- 

7 a I Ntwt. ^th« Werw. ,5/- 
54 b ! W. H. Smith ft Son ‘A*. £1 

8 b Thomion Orf'n.5/- 

S a BeUfinr Paper.£1 

246 8rMth Princini.5/^ 

15 « tunilPulp.5/- 

8 b Rood Paper.£1 

7 b WlMhwTeepe.£1 

srin. 

Nil a Colvlllii.£1 

4 0 Dorman Loni.£1 

Nil 0 Unctthire Steel.£1 I 

3 0 South Durham.£1 

10 0 SteetCo.ofWatet....£l 

5 0 Scevvamft tlopdi.Cl > 

5 0 Jobh ftummert.Cl , 

5 0 Unltedl Steel.Cl | 


44/9 

66/9 

15/9 

27/3 

35/3*4 

20/3* 

45/9 

19/3 

27^ 

SI/6 

46/9 


26 0 I 

n 

t6*|0 
7-92 b 
8 b 
II P 
17*20 

li 

ill 


, SriimhPiaurc.S/- 
„j. Tolovltion ‘A'.S/- 

Wm. Baird.Cl 

Boecham Group.5/- 

Bookm^.10/- 

Brlihh Match.£l 

saa: 

Budin'a.I/- 

Oe URue.10/- 

Dragaa.S/- 

HtfHMfiftCr.Daftl...a 
Ho«v«r ‘A*.S/- 


28/6 j 
25/3 ! 

19/3 I 
!•/- 
19/- 
32/3 
30/3 
29/3 

23/10*2 

14/2*4 

4l^l»i 

.r 

10/9 

27/6 

Ift/IO*! 

i: 

45/3 


10/9 , 10/14 

SiS*** 

21/3 21/3 

29/4 IM/- 
42/- 41/3 

17/4*, 16/3*4 

23/6 ; 23/- 

38/- ! 37/3 

19/9 1 18/9 

50/7*2 50/7*2 

11/4*2 I 11/14 
33/9 ! 33/3 

49/3 48/- 

40/6 ! 40/3 

28/10*21 29/6 
19/10*2 20/10*2 
21/6 22 /- 

19/1*2 I 19/3 
22/- ! 22/1*2 
»/7'a I »/- 
27/7*J I 28/4*2 
27/7*2 : M/^4 

21/6 ! 21/6 
18/10*11 18/10*2 
25/3* ,24/-* 
27/6 ! 26/9 

17/7*2 I 17/3 
27/6 27/6 

6/8*4 < 6/5*4 

11/74 1 M/ft4 
7/3 ! 7/1*1 

25/6 I 25/6 
N^:7|il/»04 


20 
' 1-2 


•f/- . 

26/6 , 
14/6 

I 32/- I 
14/1 I 9/6 : 

23/112 j Ift/ft 

36/6 '23/9 I 

ri^:' 

|44ft/- 1282/6 : 

^8/6 I 19/7*2 
120/3 1100/7*2 ■ 

127/6 ! 91/3 I 

115/- i 90/- 

96/3 72/6 , 

142/6 173/1*2 • a 

IIS/- ; 41/9 
18/- 12/- ! 

. 85/- } SO/- , 

toi/3 Uim I I 

tol3i7 |SI» , 1 
*^26/9 ; 18/6 . 

41/- 29/7*2 ' 

22/6 ' 15/9 j 

24/3 1 10/3 ! 

21/3 ; 16/4*1 

17/2*4 ' 10/7*1 
36/6 I 20/6 , 

53/9 43/- 

29/U ‘ 20/6 1 

46/- I 34/- 
18/10*2' 13/6 
21/10*2! 16/9 
67/3 56/9 

20/10*11 14/6 
13/7*2 6/3 

lt/0>4 IO/*l4 


|96S 1966 1966 

Si. ah- 



MudipplbBab <»«» 

Pillar Midi.. 

PowtH Duffrpn.... 
Rank Orfanltation. 

USrsr.;::;;;: 


ThomaaTNItfii .... 
Turner ft f^tuall.. 


Unlle«W‘NV«... 
United GHm. .. 


iri, 

‘.2h* 14/104 

.,£1 I «/- 


• i - .. 

ii/ti, 


[»»/-■ 

WA'' 

ftiv, 

W*' 

13 /- 
ift/IO*i 
11/3 * 

10/9 

% 


32/- , 

10 / 11 * 4 ) 


20/ft< 

5ft/44*i -r- 
53/- I 54/. 
32/74 30/3 


20 /- 

P/r* 


28/6 

$8/3 

It/6 

I 8 /IO 4 
37/3 
34/7*2 
64/3 I 

If/9 

34/14 


20/7*2 

45/9 

14/10*2 

25^4 


Angto-Amerkan . 10/- 

ie*l p ( Charter Cent.. ,$/m 

16*4 0 Centelid. Gdd Fialda 

IS 0 General Mining .......Cl 

40 ff Union Cerperacien..2/6 

40 b Pree State Geduld.. .5/- 

45 b ! W.Priefenteln... .10/- 

7*20 Wettern Deep __£1 

lOQ b ' Wettern Holdings .. S/- 

224 b Rear. Selection Tit.£1 

14*4 e I Tanganyika Cent.... 10/- 

M b , Z. ^glo-Amor.10/- 

40 b I DaBeeriDeM.Reg.. .5/. 

;3‘0$c : InCerpat. Nickel ■. .n.p.v. 

10 a 1 London Tin.4/- 

S d RTZ.10/- 

10 a ' Tronoh.5/- 

' fHippims 

Nil b Anglo Nornett.£1 

8 b Brit.ftCom'weaUh..iO/- 

2l2b . Cunard.£1 

Furnott Withy .£1 

Ocean Steam.£1 

Pft OOefd.£1 

TCXTIUES 

Ashton Bret.£1 ! 

Carrington ft Oawhtt 5/- I 

Courtauldf.5/- 1 

Wait Riding Wonted.£1 ! 

Woolcomben.Cl ; 

Calico Prinien.5/- 

Coati,Peiontft B.£1 ' 

EngHih Sowing Coicoh Sf*- 
ViyaWa Int . 5/- 

Ate.^rST^.S/- 

BET 'A* DeW.S/- 

Cablo ft Wirelon... .5/- 


.171/J* 343/9 
19/7*1 23/- 

i 95/9* 102/6 

IM/I0*2 96/3 
llfle/9 , 90/7*2 
^m/9* 110 /- 
113/9 ;i35/74 

78/14 , B5/- 
H3/9* 176/3 

40/- 53/6* 

12/3 12/- 

. 57/9* 52/-* 

rl5l/l*i ,212/6 
$167*2 13162*2 

16/10*2' 19/3 
28/7* 2 J 35/6 
18/6 { 18/- 


10 

7 0 
7 b 

7 b 
4*26 
O*)0 
6 a 
2*2 b 
B b 
84 b 

740 

IS e 
fl 

174 d 
6>40 
B b 

164 b 
174 b 
6 0 
4>4b 
4*4 0 


PMlipHill. ..S/. 

Induttrm ft General.5/- 
Ocy Centre Prepi... .5/- 
City Land. Real Prop..£t 


L^dXngj^Mhid. lo^- 


m ft 



34/3 

19/- 

15/34 

30/- 

27/4*1 

39/6 

14/3 

19/- 

54/6 

19/10*1 

lifti' 

24/3 

49/10*2 

18/6 

IS/6 

29/9 

17/7*2 

53/6 

15/10*1 

24/9 

43/- 

3/7*2 


11/6*; f 

16/9 i 
M/2*4 
: If/. 

6/4*2 

)36l/3 
23/3 
107/6 
91/3 

12/1*1 

50/-* 

;$i6i4 

19/6 
35/3 
17/9 

. IV- 

■ 

20/74 

34/3 I 34/- 
13/10*2; 13/9 
17/3 1 17/1*2 

61/- 59/7*1 

15/3 14/6 

6/9 6 / 8*4 

33/6 33/1*1 

9/7*2 f /44 

11/64 11/14 

21/7*1 I 20/7*2 
48/- I 46/. 
lS /14 14/10*3 

15/6* I 14/9* 

nji 17^3 

27 / 10 * 1 ! 26/6 


4*0. 

n 

r? 

F'ft 
4'3 
S ft 
7 4 
71 
ft 3 

;? 

V) 

3ft 
(5 0) 
5 I 
•7*8 
4 7 
ia-8 

‘ 1 : 1 ' 
l3-8h 
12-6 
l9-5it 
4 4 
3-2 


CoV'tr- 

I- S 

II- 

•! 

1-5 

I:| 

14 

15 
4-3 

2 6 
2 6 
OB 

17 

1- 9 
2 4 
20 

2- 9 
I 
I 


11/3 

16/9 

11/3 

21/6 

43/-* 

21/4*2 


7-3 
0 7 
9-7 
6>5 
9-7 

7 ft 

7-2 

7- 4 
6-0 
9-6 

11-9 

8*2 

8 - 0 
6-7 

SI 

7*7 

4- 5 

5- 7 
5-6 
5*7 

‘J:? 

6*9 


47/ft 4ft/ft 17*2 
9/3 .9/- (n) 

2 / 14 * 3/074'* 13-ft 

2m 3/14 14-9 


2-1 

li 

2-4 

1-2 


0-9 

l-i 

I'ft 
0-7 

1-4 

1*2 

1*5 

1*5 

0*8 

1*0 

1*2 

1-0 

1*1 


1*5 

1*5 

1*1 

1*1 

1*1 

1*0 

1*2 

1*2 

?:i 

l*ft 

1*1 


NEW YORje RIIICES AND INDICES 


Acch. Toetka ... 
Can.Padflc .... 
Penniylvanle.... 
Union PaciRe ... 
Amor Electric.. 
Am. Tel. ft Tel.. 
Com. Editen .., 
Int.Tel. ft Tel... 
Wettern Union . 


wnion • i w 

Alcan Aluminium 1ft 

'fiu 

!47*4 

51!* 


Alcoa. 

Amor. C***. ... 
Am. Smelting.. 
Anaconda. 



Oci. ! Oct 
19 I 2« 

.6 ; B 

Gen.-Ele«ric .. i 91 95*0 

General Poodi | 704 74*2 

General Moton . 714 724 

Goodyear.'47*4 

Gulf Oil.I 584 

Heine.'294 

Int But Mach. 317'] 

lot Haryetter.. | 34S| 

Inter.'Nickel .. 1 78 
Intir. Paper. 


Money Market IndiOatpre 

Treasury bill rate fell both In LbemIoiii and New but rates on three-months fiuro-dolUr and 
United Kingdom local authcMrity deiKMits temained unchanged. It was a widening of the forward 
discount on sterllnar that iims responsible for the widening of the existing margin In New Yoik^a 
hiTour on swaps of Euro^dollars against UK local authority bank.. In Lmbaro Street eMh was 
short throughout the week and the authorities gave varying amounts of help. 


ANBITRADE RATES 
OEtobBr as 


3 montha’«.. 


October 19.... 
Oceober 2ft..... 

•"pTwirr.;.. 

K^rddiaie* .. 

USA- 




KEY IIONEY 
London 

uSuulhoiMes .. 7*8**74 

fUsSAtwim .... Vi 

Cell Oieiy^: 

Cfeering binki* 

a?' 



L , ..hAc 1 ' 
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ECONOMIST OCTOBER 29. 1966 



The brilliant yeHow fork truck that makes all the difference 

(ATVcniry ( hmax fork trucks arcrhe vivjd splashes of yellow that abroad. Blithely mdiliercni to a siccr-cold day in Greenock or a 

go whi/./ing ihr«>uL'h the wharves. Shuttling from dockside to tar-bubbling one in Lagos. 

warehouse with all the gonds and produce under the sun. With And it isn't only the shippers of ihe world that find them so 

weighty loads that need plenty of traction and a beefy thrust capably profitable. Hvery kind of company that manufactures, 

beneath the forks. With h agile k>ads that need daintily easing over stores, collects and dispatches uses ('oventry Climax fork trucks, 

the c:ane tracks and cobblc^torus. A brilliant yellow fork truck could make all Ljie difl'crcnce to 

'fhese brilliant yellow l^u^.ks reliably slog away. Here, and whether you have a problem - or handle it. 



('oVf-NTKY CI.IMAX ENGINES LIMITfcl) COVENTRY TKLEPHONE 28481 A SUBSIDIARY 01 JAGUAR f AR.SllMITtD 







The 

Economist 

















I " (^H M n ! S { ffl y id V } \ 






CMiiaat4'*v 

' '..Vbi«iie:.<QCX3(i:' Nupibef 0421; 


944 Nix- Thtoagh dM Big BattaHop 

,543'to'*!W ■ 

547' The fixpb&atibn of SBT 

540 'Tirocib^. J^hind, the lines 


549 Coxiiaeatary 

Vp Jwnkins; Target Heath; Gontantpt ef: 
the People^; European. hrktkmafuhip $ "Ail 
gam^epgre now; No'Aadfemng yati 

The World 

t 

553 Amerktui ikiactloB Siinroy 

At the bean of the majority. 

Pointers front Michigan; A new generation; 
Califomia^s CLEAN; Backlashrror npt?; 
Blaek power; Toffs Last Chance ? ; Poufs a 
Crowd; MMng Hay; Bock to cohsgrvatisht?: 
More representative. 

566 International Report 

Bumping down to Earth. 

China; Austria; Italy; Southern, Africa; 
Prance; French SomtUUand; Indonesia; 
^ Spain; Libya; Chile; West Affiea. 


Britain 

574 The North on the U 

1 

God*s own schools; Pi 


1 lie Lconomi^t by Subscription 

surfa^i UrttafaS^tMl IJC^imd X 6 O 9 . Od*; R«*t of World £6 IQs. Oditi^«irf Eb^spo BeljpiimA 
D«ttmiifk» Francs^ Htnamrt HoHMid^. Itily, PorOlgAU. Sw«dei^ Swhsecbnd ^SiOsv Od.; 
Auftulm Gveeco, Spaiiu Tu^ey £9,^ CW 4 Worth Amorlco U.S^. lOQ^SOji^^Caipdfi.tl^.^CV 
Stbd^t rmt» by'sur/aee: wpd3wl4r ^4 Ob, Qd.; by atr: U.S.A. 11^.90. ,‘tn ,the United 
KuiQdntk^ luhWHptiofl orders cm be pbcOd Orith your heu’sugent tV widr tteOri^ist 


r ifir iteOift 
^/Londod 



Which WcQf irfter Erhard f 

The oeRt west German chan¬ 
ce^ will be the first leader of 
Uiiit cQ^imry since the virtubf 
end of the Buibpean secfioo df 
the cold waf.' New fbrdgh 
policies can therefore be ex- 
pected from him. l^t in which 
direction? page 543. A report 
from our Bonn correspondent> 
page 366. 


i^ot today, Cwrtdidds 

Sir Ftanfc tCeanAa (Si Cour> 
uiild» • r^ected Mtoi?. ICt 
'Wpttit'ibefgs Its-'fibre ModHC* 
tkMi bn^ Viljp^ vMta^ 

me^e fis cotton MxdlCs. The 
tewRMM why, page 585* 
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576 

America Sapiens | 
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Not today, Courtaulds 


586 

The Film Monopolists 


587 

Nasser asks for time 


589 

Britain 

A bit W uneqHeete; BEA*s iets / Export cost* 
ing ; Colour television; Moving Freight; 
Littbt Neddies; Machine Tools ;v Cigarerres ; ^ 
Mining; For the diet-conscious; In Brief. \ 


599 

Intematloiial 1 

Zambid; Plants big gamble; Prance; ^ 
Kennedy round; Grrmatiy; Sotari aircraft; ^ 
Turin motor show; ECSC; Wagons-Uis; t< 
India; The chunnel; Consumer testing. g 


607 

Investment ^ 

London Market; Wall 5fraet; Casttdl; ^ 
Plessay; Oreat Universal Stores; Tube ^ 

'Investments; Consolidated Gold Fields; ^ 
Propeffy Companies, . . s 

St^ Price. 
Yicl<b 

625 
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Nasm Ath for Timt^ 

Egypt is bn^. ISie imniediate 
prospect before it, and before 
enybo^ who has money owed 
to him by aa. Egyptian, is bleak; 
psgc 5 * 7 . . 


Trouble behind the "tSm 

Malay nationalism could' 
come a dangerously diiwupttVe 
force in sobth-eilst' Asia, page 


Exj^amtim of SET 

‘khi^fme this week by ^cs.'. 
■ ser Nicholas Kaldor 
some fascinating light pp !the,,, 
thinking that lay behind sofik ' 
odd recent quirks iaVgo^f 
ment economic ■JNPv 

547* ' i .WL T ‘ ' 


Shbilwliitldlb 'DcpaitiMMit, N«# i^eircury Htmse. 81 Furringdbu Siiee^/IdMidad EC4b‘ 
Icr.^ .Uti^ States plea^ write tot TIm Eaonomist, 419 Modbop, Avcl|u«f jijijbp YoUi .U, 
N.V. Fof tubictiptlioQ fatfs to other cpiti|trie9 please refer yf , 
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Lciicrs 


l^£rals 

iSn^I must register stnmg distgreement 
the statement that the Liberal party 
iuid come back from its assembly in worse 
sii^ ilmn it ' 

As far as the national level is concerned, 
thik core of Liberal supi^ remaide kHA, 
while greater interest is bd^ shown in the 
party noQ^coimii&iM voten. The 
assemblr i^etf pfodtaoed 1 ui Imiiiiediate Hse 
in both mi National.C^nioh Phils 

from Hi per cent to 14 per oehi and 9.9 per 
cent to |:t«a per cent reip^ybly. The 
comparative increases remtiof from the 
Soarborough assomUy impaa hi ipdg were 
only li pea: cent and a? per cent respeftlvdy. 

At llie fcical-levat. Liberals can fihd even 
greater encouragement. Since the assembly, 
Liberals have contested 27 local government 
by^leaioos, in which they have gained four 
seat! and held two without loss. 

From a general point of vicwi the Liberal 
assembly revealed diat its active youth arm 
was, perhaps, the strongest and most hopeful 
element within the three main political 
Pirtm, Secondly! the iS^eembly appeal re- 
cAvw the ^fttrj^st respmise ever recorded. 
Fhrtlieniia^. ;prti; goaf; well-known Inde* 
pendent was heard 

to remaik bn, die last dapi the Liberals have 
in Iq Qrliwcmd by far the best orator on the 
current^pbUdeil acffitie.^Yours faithfully, 

DaaMONo Bakks 
' The Liberil Pvny Organisation 


statemant that die Liberda 
refumed from their conference in worse 
shape than when they went is palpably 
inaccurate. I believe that you misundefstend • 
the nature of the Liberal youth rndvef^t 
activities. 

As you say, the Immediate purpose of the 
Liberal party Is to kicrease the number of 
people voting Liberal in local, general and 
by-electkms. Thi^ dw l^benl youth move¬ 
ment seeks to achieve by making it clear that 
abpve all else Mr WBaoii lichs a sense of 
lobg-term jpurpose. There |taii for eiample, 
bS|gn no nrm coonmllinent v to Europe, no 
:uiiiMutvocal stand over m and no 
inmUvo 10 / pcomom and 

coMipmtfoil between bflib Afts of induatiy. 

beUdves that the Liberal 
lated vatlkable policies in all 
wishes to bring these into 
This dei^ is. the diiving- 

^^icy mak&^^^y demo- 
.cfidg pitqbmhst be in the hands of those 
responsible^ the eleaorate. In this respect 
Mr Lamb^S, SbggesdoQ of a policy-making 
committee chtuiSoi^ of candidates has fouch 
to Gommenct k: obt op the basis that younger 
Libiba) candidatrla wduM bd in a maiority 00 
such a body, which is queitibnable, but that 
only such a body as this dm be retied upon, 
in the long run, to insti^te ddiciei in the 
beir tomsestt of those ,aM seek 

at.—Yoms faithfully/; 

P. M. Woiumvs 
Cfe, Cambridfr " • 


Ahetfan 

Sir—S o an inquiry is called'for into aoilirbf 
the television coverage of ^iU«CBh'( 0 dbb^ 
29 lh) is it? ’''’iv- .' 7 ' -O/j:-.- ; i 

Most of the television CbvfShtte | |aw Was^ 
good. Some of it was 
newspaper coverage I read was good^^'9bm 
was bad. A tiny fraction was—to' use your 
phrase about television—** merely contempt¬ 
ible.” 

An inquiry into newspaper coverage, too, 
wliilc we’re abbiit it then. Sir ?—Yours 
faithfully, Bill Grundy 

Granada Television Limited 

Employtmnt Exchanges 

Sir— Your item^^*A jobs register ” (October 
22 nd} Was of sdtie- interest to me, as 1 am 
currently .enggj^ on placing work in an 
employment eimaiige, with the specific duty 
of finding iobi for engineering workers. In 
theory I am supposed io be a key man in 
Mr Wilson*s plains for dynamic redeploy- 
fiient la paactice, I have a strong impres¬ 
sion that redepfoyment is a figment of 
Mr Wilson’s imagination, and that I have 
no more control over the manpower situation 
than he has. 

You may or may not be right in suggesting 
that employers think we exist to maintain a 
register of deadbeats. What is undoubt¬ 
edly the case is that for the greater part of the 
time we open our doors at 9 a.m. and close 
them at 5 p.m., thus effectively confining our 
services to the unemployed. When a firm 
discovers it needs a skilled fitter, it is not 
thinking in terms of the one in two hundred 
currently out of work in the area, but of 
any fitter who may be tempted to leave his 
present job. It therefore places an adver- 
tisemcnt in the local paper, leaving the 
” employment ” exchange to amusg, itself 

iMiJn, pntiwni. 

If we are to have what you call a proper 
ministry of manpower, the exchanges should 
Open Itom noon to to p.m. on six days a 
Week, witb staff working a staggered forty- 
hour week of four ten-hour days. We could 
then deal with a random sample of the 
. wofking population and give employers a 
dear incentive to notify their requirements 
without the compulsion advocate; for a 
compulsorily acquired list of vacandes is 
useless unless all workers can enquire after 
them bitoT€ they become unemployed. 

If steps to make the employment service 
efficient had been taken two years ago when 
the labour market first began seriously to 
overheat, the present squeeze might well 
have been unnecessary. Unfortunately the 
usual pundits* response to our shortcomings 
is to ignore them until w< have half a million 
signing on, and then to teU us how good the 
labour exchanges are in Sweden 1 I should 
for ^ obvkma reasons prefer to remain 
anonymous. 

London, Wt4 


Jet Noise . 

SliR—In *^ilxe Noise Campaigners** (Octo¬ 
ber a 9 th) you comment almost exclusively 
about jets taking off, A far larger number 
of people, are affected, by the slightly 
lower noim df jel* coming in to land. It 
is the long descent path over Kensington and 
Chelsea which has led me, among many 
others, m sign lufise protests. We hardly 
ever hear jets climbing, since, when the east 
wind brings them our way, they dre high 
enough to'bt out of range. Jet ahetaft differ 


duipii^llwut 
■ It is «rot<w. 

;dff! wbCh hashed td the noisq levd io^ 

, ceiukir,Londbii. becomio); q; - 

action m reasonable. The first is to carry 
out a rigorous check on the heights actually 
being .flown by the various pilots, who appear 
to have differing concepts of the regulation 
2,000 feet. 

The second course is to make greater 
use. of. the north-cast/south-west runways 
at London Airport. The two main 
east-west runways arc used even with 
quite formidable cross-winds. There 
must be many more days in the year 
when the other runways could be usad, and 
would be preferred if they were longer, than 
is the case at present. London’s trouble 
results partly from the original faulty de¬ 
cision to build the main runways east and 
west at an airport which lies due west of the 
dty centre. Many fewer people would suffer 
from noise if this decision could now be 
superseded; and the cost, though heavy, 
would be a fraction of that needed to move 
from Heathrow altogether. —Yours faithfully. 
London ^ W 8 Ricfiard Goold-Adams 

Labour Party 

Sir —May 1 correct two factual errors in 
your special correspondent’s article of 
October 29 th. 

You say of Mr Peter Shore that he “is 
now MP for Stepney,, Lord Attlee’s old scat, 
and parliamentary secretary to the Prime 
Minister.” 

Lord Attlee’s old seat is West Waltham¬ 
stow, represented since the by-election iq 
March ip^iy Mr^Jwaru Redh^d. Prior 
to redistribution Mr Attlee had been MP 
for Limciiouse, now included in Stepney. 

Mr Shore is now parliamentary secretary 
to the Ministry of Technology. From 1965 
to 1966 he was one of the Prime Minister’s 
parliamentary private secretaries.—Yours 
faithfully, Patrick Davies 

Eastleigh, Hampshire 


Road Tax 

Sir—I t was implied in your article of October 
8 ih that road user taxation should increase by 
20 per cent to meet the cost of roads. How¬ 
ever, reference to the accompanying table 
(taken from, the Ministry of Transport evi¬ 
dence to the Geddes Committee in 1962 ), 
shows that in that year road tax revenue was 
54 per cent in excess of road costs. 

Calculating road costs on the Ministry 
basis, the figure for the financial year 1966-67 
will be of the order of £520 million, while 
taxation paid by the road user (in fuel and 
licence duties only) will soar to some £1050 
million. 

It seems that your corresponded is arguing 
that road users should not—even for the pur¬ 
pose of this comparison—be credited with all 
this tat, for there should be a contribution to 
general revenue. This in our view is false 
reasoning. 

If it it possible accurately to establish costs, 
then.'ihese should be met by users. Additional 
taxation should not be confused with charges 
and should be. levied on all forms of trans- 
pon.—Voufi faithfully, R. H. Philupson 

Secretary. 

' British Road Federation Limited 
Lofidofi, Wt 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Other notices see pages 616 to 619 
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n IT jAMtrt srmtr 
UNIOPM SW1 


rtltnHMt: WHiriHAlt 1 
Ffior > 


Dear Cha^vmtii, 

ttmasKMienl; Appeintmente 

iUiv» yeu tbought tfaas thp wa»t is very 

happily pieced where hh M i« hie J«h7 

When 3rou hav^ an eppainthieiit* ce > tpp 

wmag^^tj. how'weuid you set f hM' 

Do you feat: chea you can cue year way chreugh all 
the nuias'ef edvartieoneiita for eubh people end really 
attract rhe attentlm o,£' chh man you are loofciiif^ Ear? 

What about peopla In senior manaAenient abroad who 
would never see yuur advertl^iepents in the British 
Freas^ Do you ever cry .to raVetse the brain dralet 

Tim Economist, with its cosclhalve readeeshiV'in'the 
highest levels o£ managcfioetit in Britain, Curope and 
America, could help you in solyin;* this problem. 

That ft why The Economist offers tliljfi single prumLnent 
page Lo yon; ii esn produce yooc man. Use iL 
conl'ldence. 


Y^^xr , -rtnceceLy, 


4d 



you want 
top 

management. 


Am.''.m Lisginent Dltectoc 


.»one 


could 


of 


find the 


these 


very 


spaces 







iFood for thought 

i 

Py the year 2,000 A.D^, word’s population will be almost. 
100% higher than cunent^-^a mghtening thought since 
■hircaay, approximately 40% of the human race is suffering from; 
n^nutrition. Fortunately scientists are already probing the^ 
problems of submarine agriculture. It seems that in the future^' 
much of our food will be, produced^ojn.tjbe sea bed. 

In the sphere of indi^stoat productlv^, Churchill plays an 


increasingly signific^t^par^ .Tho machine tools manufactured 
by the Charles ChurcMH'C^up of Companies have an enviable 
name for accuracy, reliability and time-saving qualities* 
Churchill Group applied research, plus cSntinuoua develop^ 
ment, ensures that in 2,000 A.D.—and later—production of 
machined and metal rolled component^, will help satisfy th^ 
world’s ever groN^i|^ “ 5 



CHItHl.BB BHaHC]Bl|t.I.EiCaMnRNyi.IMITBli 

A WORLD LEADER IN MACHINE TOOL MANUFACTURE 


■ 'r- 
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Leslie Salmon, 
Marketing ExecutlT^ 
flies Ghana Airwaya 
VC.10 to West Africa 
four times a year 


t] 


'■ 111'- '''i' ' f ', 

.••%• '. ‘'*,:?v«"'-''^.v-:'' ‘ 


tigrifcLaLi 


' yj 


■iii; |s|? '. 1 


iusiness is good In Wost Africs, giM Chin#'AhiWiI^ 

Leslie Salmon make the most of HI ,. . 

For a start, he can choose from three wa#kly \fM0hts ta 
Accra: flying direct in only 6i hours, or flying vfa Rome 
or Zurich. And from Accra there are fast onward flights 
to all major West African cities. Add to this Ghana 
Airways Impeccable service, not only during the. flight 
(with fine cuisine to be enjoyed) but before 
too; really useful advice on hotels, custorrwi^n||^ ^ 
facilities, etc. A’. , 

Since Ghana Airways know Ghana best, thw^’^^?l(W of.,, 
advantages In flying Ghana Airways. 

Ask your trsve! Agent for full deteifs of 




'u 


SUPERS JET SERVICE 


GHANA AIRWAYS. 8 New Bond Stttst, tondon. W,1. . 

Telephone: HydePsik 1791 or Victode*3^3 
Hood Off ico: Ghana Airways Corporation, Gtwia House. Acore. 
V >> Tofophono: Ace r b 6 4fi^1 -dO 
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IBM helps this construction supervisor 
take his office with him 
wherever he goes. 

Lars Nilsson is a construction supervisor for Eriing Shindber^ AB« 
building contractor in Linkoping, Sweden. 

He's responsible For many projects in various stages of construction, 
in several different locations. So he must constantly move between 
jobs. And with him go .hundreds of important details to remember •• 
like day*to*day schedules, material orders and shipments, constructiOll 
changes and additions, even team assignments. 

.Until recently, he accumulated paperwork and mental notes as hn 
went. This delayed his correspondence and instructions until ht fOt 
back to the office. But not any more. 

Now, in the office and out, Lars Nilsson uses the new 28H>unoa 
IBM 224, a rugged, battery-powered dictating unit. In all kinds of 
weather. 

When he's on the road, he uses it as a notebook to record informatioB 
while it's still fresh in his mind. And if he wants to review his 
dictation, it’s^o bother. He easily and quickly turns back to any 
point he chooses on the magnetic belt. Then when he wants his 
dictation transcribed, he posts the magnetic belt back to his office in 
a standard envelope for immediate pressing. Paperwork never piles 
up. Communication doesn't stop while he’s away. 

All Erling Sandberg supervisors use Model 224 units. And it pays olT. 

Supervisors save time and money by travelling less to chase missing 
details. Building teams wait less for overdue materials. And on-site 
construction changes are noted more accurately and scheduled rapidly. 

Today, Lars Nilsson moves between jobs faster. His construction 
projects move toward completion with fewer disruptions. Costs on his 
jobs are down. Productivity is up. 

Mr. Nilsson's ingenious use of his IBM 224 demonstrates just one of 
the many unique ways IBM office equipment can save tinq^ cot coste, 
increase efficiency. 

In all kinds of businesses. 

Ail over the world. 


IBM 



iiiinefirtiig 
the fetin 
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EXTRUDED RODS AND SECTIONS; 

COPPER TUBES; WIRE; 
ROLLED PLATE, SHEET AND STRIP; 

CABLES; 

HOT STAMPINGS, PRESSINGS 
AND FORGINGS; 
PRESSURE. GRAVITY 
AND SAND CASTINGS; 
GAS. ELECTRICAL AND 
SANITARY FITTINGS;* 
I ENGINEERS* AND 

PLUMBERS' BRASSFOUNDRY; 

TURNED PARTS: 
NON-FERROUS FIXINGS 
FOR THE BUILDING AND 
MASONRY INDUSTRY; 
SPECIAL PURPOSE 
MACHINE TOOLS 
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The Delta Group, Europe's larpeet producer of non-ferrous ‘ -mm 
metals, manufactures a range of quality products ds numerous , , 9 

and varied as the many Industries which It serves. •: | !:^9 

Copper and Its alloys, the rOW' materials of the group, are 
extruded, rolled, forged or east Id more than one hundred of Its ' 

factories, each specialising In a particular field, hut combining ^ 

their skins and resources to provide the most advanced metal¬ 
lurgical and engineering techniques. 

THE DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED 

EAST GREENWICH, LONDON S.E.19 AND DARTMOUTH STREET. BIRMINGHAM 7 


r/06/DM13007 
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you fly Alitalia 



in the sterling area - all exempt from the 3^50 travel limit, pke Malta. 
South Africa. Australia. India. And if you were thinking of going to Italy, 
don’t be put off. Italy’s one of the most luxuriously inexpensive 
countries in Europe and you can still enjoy a wonderful holiday there 
%rithin your £50 allowance. Remember, too, that you pay for your Ahlali^ 
ticket in the U.K. it doesn’t coine.out of your^owfinep. But 
wherever you’re going, on business or pleasure, look at ^he Alitalia list. 

Alitalia fly to 86 cities in 49 countries. 
If you want to travel in style, fly Alitalia. 


Your travel agent knows Alitalia. Go and see him - and find out 
more about Alitalia’s ‘fly now - pay later* plan. Or call at Alitalia’s 
offices in London, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow or Dublin. 
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The appliance may have a better memory 
than any human being. It may manipulate 
figures faster than anybody. But it has no 
living heart. No brain of its own. 

It knows neither love, nor pride, nor 
compassion. So any human being is more 
important. Philips make excellent use of 
computers; they themselves manufacture industrial 
computers as well as components for others. 

But realizing the importance of man. 

Philips also make the new generation ripe (or 
Ae computer era. Philips teaching machines, 
educational TV and radio, recorders and 
language laboratories help the young people of 
today to be the thinkers and shapers of tomorrow. 


_ « 

To work, to communicate, to protect, 

To cmphsisiac their involvement in these basic humtn 
iKiivicies, and to nurk thdr 73ch anniversaiy, 

MlfpS' havie bailt a pcmkanefic CMhibition buildifig, 
mM £VOLlX>H «t EMhonai in Holland. 








TUB BCXmOMlST MOVnUSB 3. 1966 



to think, to nourish, to relax, to serve 
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BOW Kong is ibe magic 
tsInnilofflMBast 

And nowhere is the enchantment 
greater than in the feiry>ta(e . 
Mandarin Hotel, with ( 
standard of service 
i. id hospitality thatj 
is sheer wizafi^i.^ 

Herboui^.iijl. 

<^mce of 4 jf^rmetl 
irsetaurahtt^^^ii, 
r^l bed^i^g, 
each wi^ tie own 



4 

ta^ yoa nonapnlight 
cidising.l^td*soneshopt»ingcenter;; 
. rittht in^etkeitpl—and ariother just 
Across a c#4rad bridge-^together 
they make^4olony'afl}o^ (^citing 
treasury t^ei^fbargiriha. V 
/.Comajwdinjoy lifeiftyOw 
t^etidarjtf^^ij|re a coufte^ staff ’ ’ 
'Ja hciadylo grii^t your eyeiy%(sh^ ^ 




THC 


(Oao^iarif} 


member of 
Inter •Continental. 



THE MANCM^HfN-^thany ftoia, Otonaral 
M^nueri- Mamfear of tha 34 Inoomparabfa 
InterVconllfiatitill Hptala. Call yaur Traval Agent 
w lntar«0^trntnta|L . • 


•/'t 
.' i» 




- ' . • ■" i'- J " '.'S’-J 

•mMi tCendon Ud^ confectkmi^ mgmrfaeturerl,.da^ii^— 
irt their fifil vbftture in the itelien Ma(ket-MS4,090 new 

ordeie {nthe three iMnthel 09 ei«^'the the 

Miiarii}»a-.^e.v ; ■■ ■■■ .•, 

Oor-Rf^ i,^ sal^ in Holland increased by'%% in"i^''thr8e 
monthslh>Kowing the British Week in-Antpterdeiin af|d hive since 
continuedoplthishj^level. 

Merke'ttaMniir i.trf., folfdiM^ tlM^aihiah Wfe!K^0en- 
mark, mein^mied t^reales toi Oe^tark oiver^mafigure 

p.rj^ii:,tp;'tiie’pgbmdflohr-., .- N' ■, ,.r‘> •••'"• C'V', 5 ’'V ‘ 

'■ Anii^e^:;^/ncwasiifl® nt/miers lif 

SAies joanmer to oousseis 

Start planning now I British Week in 
|r you 

kraiV:hiiSli#<sdo 

. A AiiihWeek is 
AlTAtL S5LUn6-rt3 
tNijM^ GpvernniefW4| 
thS'eP'Oneration of" 
retailart, has a dra^ 

fisyourr;; 



" WBaU' 

BRUSSELS 

British Week in Brussels, September • 

29th—October 7th 1967. is the best 
prospect yet for the firm preparing ii$f > 
go into European markets for tho 
first time. 

1. Brussels is NEAR—equivalent 
journey . is^\}^l^on to Birmingham 
train, 

1 BrusMitt W BECfiPTIVE; Belgians 
liko British goodt^and already buy 

Britlah. 

B. BrusiMa la. a RICH compact 
maHcat f nd a gatawray to Eti^ope. 

l^i'SblttoTSMe!^^ 

■ e*T4|lMe Lonckm 

I flsQtt'nnd me a fftt osilt of tke E.C E. Biusseis Gui||h-^(lih loiiicii set of 

I * ..■ 

AcMreo^ .(iitai •• • ..••WM - ..I 

m Namfrilf EKSOutivf...^. -;F^'on.. | 

J^^iil6wdttet/Prg^^ Jtrt I 




i^iifioll fair wroitBi 
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Jhismuch I 
M^thocel... 


i CT y?'-v; ■ 




iV 



...thickened and etabilised enpu^h 
paint for.all the rooms in this buildingt 

Just one 50 lb bagof MethoceldOHO. 
15,000 will thlektn and stabllisa 
1,000 gallons of Omuision paint. Enough 
to cover 400 avoraga size toomt . 
with two coats. Methooel meth)4*; 
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Which Way after Erhard? 


H err erhard's offer to resign rnjJrks the end of an era 
in German politics. He tried desperately to hang on. 
He looks like failing because his party felt he had become 
the albatross round its neck. But even when the Christian 
Democrats have agreed on his successor they will find that 
the new man is working in a changed political atmosphere. 
'I*hc post-war chapter of German history has come to an end. 
The orthodoxies that hfve served the party for seventeen years 
are no longer valid. Those orthodoxies, personified by Dr 
Adenauer, were a return to conservative respectability after 
the upheavals of Hitler. The important things were the 
primacy of the Wirtschafts wunder at home and, in foreign 
policy, integration with the West. The success of these poli¬ 
cies wove a cocoon of warmth round a Germany afraid of 
catching its death in the cold war. But since Dr Adenauer 
began losing his authority around 1959, the satisfactions to 
be obtained from these policies have declined. This is why 
Germany has a crisis. 

Though Herr Erhard’s much publicised economic troubles 
this year are small enough to make Mr Wilson green with 
envy, Germans are disenchanted with mere economic expan¬ 
sion. They have acquired material prosperity only to dis¬ 
cover, like other European.s, that a prosperous society has its 
own nagging problems. Germany is a senior ally in the 
Atlantic alliance and one of the two leaders, of the European 
community, but the cold realism its allies have lately shown 
towards it has demonstrated that they are still not treating 
it as a full member of the club. The democratic progress 
and legitimacy of the Bonn regime arc indisputable. Yet 
reunification and the fall of the east German Jericho seem 
as remote as ever. I.ast but not least, the wear and rear of 
17 years in power have badly frayed the fibre of a Christian 
Democratic party that was always essentially an electoral 
alliance of disparate interests. 

Herr Erhard has come to his present pass because, in this 
difficult situation, he has tried to be a pacifying chairman 
and failed to be a firm leader. He has let Herr Willy Brandt 
seize the initiative from him on reunification policies. He 
has., tried to wear down the pack of his would-be successors 
by passive resistance (which was the way he outstayed 1% 
Adenauer) only to find that a pack is a more dangerous opposi¬ 
tion than one old Tok. He has given the impression of inde¬ 
cision in the only area where he was regarded as a real pr^ 
fessional, in econoniks. He has failed to win diplomatic 


victories with either France or America. And, in final despera¬ 
tion, he has given Victorian moral pep-lalks to a new genera¬ 
tion that hd.s little respect for windbags. He was, and is, a 
decent, honest, resilient and mediocre man. But whatever 
his shortcomings as chancellor, they should not create the 
illusion that his fall is d purely personal event. It is a result 
of the crisis forced on west German views of the world by 
the w'aning of the cold war. 

It is symbolic that Herr Erhard’s troubles should have 
come to a head soon after his visit to President Johnson in 
Washington at the end of September. That visit, and Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s speech of October 7th, showed the limits of 
the transatlantic connection which had been the basis of 
German foreign policy since the war. President Johnson has 
made it clear that the United States is ready to pull some of 
its troops out of Germany and sign a non-proliferation pact 
with Russia over west Germany’s head if this helps the 
Americans’ search for an understanding with Moscow, The 
British, too. have put their balance-of-paymcnts preoccupa¬ 
tions ahead of their commitments to Nato. And General 
dc Gaulle has treated Germany with even colder realism, not 
to say disdain, in openly flouting its aspirations to parity of 
esteem within Europe. Herr Erhard was the good boy of the 
western alliance. He and his country., many Germans, feel, 
have gained precious Jinle out of this exemplary behavidi^r^: 
Germany is still the odd man out. irs diplom.atic and potitical 
weaknesses exploited even by ii*^ allies. If goodness docs not 
pay, the temptation for Germany to look after its own interest 
is bound to grow. 

In the new period that is now opening, German policy is 
'going to be directed to more specifically German ends. But 
this could work in two different ways;' The first and more 
constructive way would be a clcar-eycd new look at the prob¬ 
lem of reunification. The possibilities of this new approac|i 
emerged a year ago. when the Evangelical churches published 
their famous memorandum hintfog that west Germany should 
accept the Oder-Neisse boundary with Poland. The Bonn 
government itself has; made gestures in this direction. Herr 
Erhard’s minister refugees suggested last Januarf that 
Geemany should accept denuclearisation and pertAps the 
eXter-Meisse line tob (though be was vague ongffds) as the 
price it must pay for unity. Herr Barzd, the cfaalnnati of 
the Christian Democratic parliamentary'and tiow the 
most prominent candidate for Herr Erhaid^s oflkre, has even 
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prOfNised that Russian troops could stay on in the east German 
part of a reunified Germany. It is not in willingness to pay 
a price for agreement with the Russians that the Christian 
Democrats have fallen behind the Social Democrats. It is in 
viwt lttlif)eoa''Jf Russians insist on hanging on to east 
Germany '.thit - the Social Democrats have scored. They 
recogi^ that if the Ru^ians stay obdurate west Germany's 
only long-term hope of reuninc^on is to establish closer rela¬ 
tions with east Germany even if this involves a danger of 
temporarily reinforcing the communists. This is the line 
the Social Democrats have taken, with the apparent approval 
of a large part of the electorate. On October 12th, shordy 
after Herr Erhard’s return from Washington, the Social 
Democrats’ vice-president, Herr Wehner, took a big new step 
by publishing his proposal for an economic community of the 
two Germanics. At first this was considered quite utopian 
(and is sdll remote). But now even conservative politicians 
have begun to say that it deserves discussion. That it is 
possible to talk in such terms shows the speed of the change 
in German attitudes. 

President Johnson will have little to worry about if the 
next German government pla^ it this way. It is what he 
would doubtless recommend himself. But the odier German 
response to recent events is mem ominous. This is the revival 
of the so-called German “gaullists.” Herr Franz-Josef 
Strauss and Herr Barzel have both said recently that Ger¬ 
many should move closer to France. It is never very easy 
to say just what Herr Strauss means by a partnership with 
France. More than most German politicians, he stresses that 
European political unity is the only possible framework for 
German reunification. Yet he knows perfectly well that 
General de Gaulle opposes any real political union in Europe. 
The secret of Herr Strauss’s forceful and complex personality 
is probably that he is essentially concerned with power. He 
uses pwwer skilfully and sometimes unscrupulously. He is 
now quietly making his way back to high office. If he has his 
way west Germany will probably make a more intelligent and 
more assertive use of the cards it holds in dealing with both 
its western allies and with Russia. 

The rising tide beneath pxist-Erhard politics is the new 
generation of Germans. This new generation shares the 
frustrations of p(»t-war Germany, without its sense of guilt 
for the past. It is keenly aware of the injustice of its coun¬ 


try’s partition, but does not fecj|^Mapoii4jU9>'|» 
that caused it. It will not be to ImiK 

war generation of Germans, XMeot' tir 

extremist National Democratic 

attitudes and its jiartly ex-Nazi fjgmbers^, is optliibwm 
terrified about. The National Ipi^iqents ate ^ tno^. jto 
seize power. But they are a sjfiiipitoin. A different of 
German nationalism can be expected to emerge from the 
present malaise. 

Nationalism, used of Germans, is a loaded word. Germany 
today is not even remotely like the Germany of the Weimar 
republic or of the terrifying 1930s. Today’s Germans know 
that the real ptower lies in Moscow and Washingtop. They 
will act accordingly. They still have a lively fear of isolatitui, 
and so they will still show a greater idealism for European 
unity than is to be found in psychologically more secure 
countries. Md yet they are liable to wear even thejt Euro- 
jieanism with a difference. If being the good boys of the 
class does not pay, their enthusiasm for collective goals will 
be not much more automatic than that the British or 
French—^which is not saying much. 

This is die kltamatiye way things could go. The more 
die Germans feel outflanked by the approaches their allies are 
making to Russia, the greater will be their incentive to look 
for a deal of their own with Moscow. It is unlikely that the 
Russians will want to do a deal with Germany without the 
Americans’ ^reement, but it is not impiossible. Beri^ 
Malenkov and Khrushchev all toyed with the idea in their 
time. The mere thought of it could be a useful ploy for 
Bonn in talking to Washingtontrouble in Germany could 
well bring a wavering in American policy. The risks,of a 
Russo-German settlement in Europie that excluded the United 
States, and would probably be highly unstable, would not be 
taken lightly in Washington. With luck, this tendency will 
not be the dominant one in prast-Erbard Germany. Their 
sense of dependence on America will still limit the Germans’ 
willingness to risk such adventures. And yet, as the memory 
of the war recedes, Germany will naturally begin to live up 
to its material weight. That this should take place in a 
climate of frustration is bound to build up the tense and 
competitive politics of nationalism in Europie. It makes the 
building of a Europiean community including Britain, for all 
the difficulties and contradictions, even more urgent. 


Not through the Big Battalions 


After an unhelpful recipe from the TUC on Sunday, 
and an angry explosion from the CBI on Tuesday, Mr 
Stewart now needs to change his whole method 


of approach to incomes policy 

nation^ policies are generally determined, not by 
mden ministerial decisions, but by a sort of concen¬ 
trate of oon^WMOises piroduced tte pntessute of events. But 
stunetunes that pressure is itself the consequence of tiie way 
a miiuster is approaching a particular pmoUem. There are 
occasions when Att approach proves in mid-coorse to be lead¬ 
ing in the wrong direetk^ • It is then one of the most inir 
piortant thiiigs in statesmansb^ though also one of the most 
difiKubi tocha^e the q>ptoidi. 

This-is the situation which has nam arisen for Mr Stewart 
in- his efforts to establish a frameiMwic for British inemnes 


pxiliey after the full scale freeze ends next January, and (sdll 
mme) after his pnaent panoply of compiulsory pwwers expires 
next August Hitherto Mr Stewart had hopM to set up a 
sort of tiipartite consultative committee between the Govern¬ 
ment die Trades Ihiioo Congress and the Confederation of 
British Industry, acting togeuicr as main pni^pals in the 
mnioageinentirf incomes piolicy. This apipnoa^ is not going to 
woric. 

Use reastm why it is not goii^ to work is not simidy that 
die TTJC and CBI do not want to sit down on such a com¬ 
mittee,' in which the GSbvemmeot would inevitably have rbe 
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last word. It is true that they do not want to, because they 
would then find themselves being obliged to carry at least 
part of the can created by Government decisions. However, 
up m a point, ft was reasonable for Mr Stewart to try. to 
persuade dieni to bteome reluctant conscripts if he could. 
The point beyond which this approach would no lon^r be 
reasonable—beyond which it would .become poutively 
dangerous^could always be cleanly defeated: once the 
terms, suggested by one of the pamers would actually lead 
to an even less effective inconies policy than Britain has bad 
hitherto, then hopes for a succesnul copipromise have faded 
—and the Government must depide to impose future incomes 
policy by its own aaions; 

This point of no return was reached last Sunday, although 
it is uncertain whether Mr Stewart has yet appreciated ^ 
fact. The TUC’s economic committee held a special sabbath- 
day meeting, its first get-together since Mr Woodcock’s return 
from convalescence. The recipe that it suggested for after 
next August was that the TUC and the CBI should agree 
each year on a “ norm,” which could sometimes be different 
from (i.e. higher dian) the norm suggested by the Govern¬ 
ment ; and that the TUC's own vetting committee should 
decide which central wage claims could reasonably be pushed 
(or be attempted to be pushed) even h^er. 

The TUC calls this, with partial justification, the Swedish 
system. To that, there are two answers. First, the system— 
of central organisations of trade unions and employers agree¬ 
ing a norm, with the Government tmly on the sidelines—has 
not worked even in Sweden; the rate of inflation in that 
country, as measured by the rise in consumer prices, has been 
slightly higher even than the rate of inflation in Britain in the 
last decade and a half. Secondly, between the famous 
Christmas declaration of intent in 1964 and last July. Britain 
operated some such sysrcfh as this, when both sides of industry 
nominally agreed to a Government-decreed norm and pro¬ 
mised their good offices to try to see it was nor exceeded. 
In that period hourly earnings increased at a record annual 
rate of nearly to per cent, while output stood pretty still. And 
the new system proposed by the TUC, be it noted, would be 
likely to add a further layer of inflation even on top of that. 
Everybody must suspect that what would happen would be, 
first, that the Government would suggest a norm; then that 
the TUC would bargain with the CBI to publicise a second 
norm somewhat higher than this; then that the TUC’s vetting 
committee would suggest that most claims could reasonably 
be pushed a bit higher still; and then that the normal process 
of bidding up for labour, by firms that really do need more 
workers, would take place on top of that. 

There can be no yielding to that sort of asking bid. Any 
attempt even to strike a compromise with it would be certain 


Waiting for Pop 

TT mi^ht have come this week, but it didn’t. The Goyern- 
X ment has obviously decided to make some move towards 
allowing peofde to have the sort of wireless programmes that 
they want, nnanced by advertisements. Last weekend, amid 
the usual offstage squawks of protest from all the usual 
people, there were reports that an announcement was immi¬ 
nent ^ those reports have not yet bonne fruit. It is particularly 
shaming that this latest delay appears (even if wrongly) to 
have been p^ly caused by the Musicians’ Union’s threat iff 
a strike against the broadcasting and record commies, in 
protest against .the probability that commercial radio would 


to rob the country of . the prospect of achieving an effective 
long-term incomes ptMcy. at aU. It follows that the system 
of incomes J>olicy after negt Aii^ust mqst be one activated on 
the tesponsibffity of the Gosjernmeqt done. The system that 
has ftequentfy bran suggested In this paper is that the Govern¬ 
ment should lay down a norm each year, and that any 
centrally-bargained wage increase which exceeded that norm 
should be referrable (at the Government’s discretion) <o 
Mr Jones’s Prices and Incomes Board, whose eventual recom- 
me^tions should have powers of statutory enforcomait 
behind them.There could be variatiims on fhat iheme, but any 
idea of operating through an ear-stroked triple alliance is out. 


T he Government mgy say that there are two teasons v 4 iy 
this is deucedly awkwara One is that the Cabinet is very 
proud, of the fact that the TUC this vear accepted the freeze^ 
But the lesson of the past week is mat the price of moving 
the TUC from “ reluctant acquiescence ” to *' fidl-scale por- 
tkipation ” is too high to pay. Secondly, Mr Stewart may say 
that the CBI’s angry letter this wedt to the Prime Minister, 
about the freeze on laundry prices, shows that any Govern¬ 
ment that fails to carry industry with it on every step is tread¬ 
ing on very dangerous ground. But that is to misunderstand 
the reason for the CBI’s justified explosion of wrath. The 
CBI exploded because the Government, after having promised 
to consult with it before issuing any specific freezing order on 

C articular prices, broke that promise because 350 housewives 
ad written complaining letters to the Board of Trade and 
because some Labour MPs were demanding the issue of at 
least one price order before a big parliamentary debate. This 
sort of mob injustice from uninstructed tribunes of the peojAe 
is very different from the sort of prices and incomes policy 
which could be operated through the Jones Board, before 
which the industries and unions concerned could present their 
evidence in every instance. 

Indeed the conclusion that Mr Stewart should draw after 
this misfortune is precisely that he had better formalise the 
way in which industrial interests can present their cases before 
an examining body like the Jones Board. If, instead, he 
pretends that industrial interests can operate within the 
incomes policy as principals, instead of as pleaders, then, on 
some occasions, in order to make his policies effective, he is 
going to have to go against his promises to those principals— 
and then we may, indeed, see a repetition of this week’s angry 
recriminations and near-ultimata flyiite about. Mr Stewart 
is due to meet the TUC on Monday, m the next instalment 
of his negotiations. It is doubtful if he has yet imbibed these 
lessons. But he better had. 


’’use too many recordings”: die Postmaster General saw 
the union’s lea^rs on Tuesday, bid nothing of interest was 
said. Next week leaders of the National Unuin of Journalists 
are to see Mr Short, to air the equally Luddite conqi^nt 
that any new advertising medium would divert advertising 
from newspapers. 

But never mind. Britain has been waiting for a proper 
systeiQ of local sound broadcastiog ever since the BBC was 
invented and chose to become a national monopoly service. 
A few more months will not hurt, after 4Qjteair8. And. there 
ia a whiff of truth in the argument that the Government might 


Commercial radio for Britain should be 
truly local radio, not a mere BBC-plus-ads 
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be tactless to unleash a speculative boom in commercial radio 
now, while the country is supposed to be sunk in gloomy 
introspection. The BBC would have extr^ grounds for com¬ 
plaint if the expected raid on their scarce sound technicians 
by the commercial radio companies were to start while the 
corporation’s pay structure is frozen solid. 

So it is worth considering again what Britain has in the 
way of sound radio services, s^hat it might be given, and what 
it probably wants—three very different things. First, it has 
the Tiurd. This provides highbrow recorded music all day 
long, and splendid music and chat (only some of it on records) 
all evening. The Third is what the BBC’s own highbrows 
are really talking about when they say that the BBC provides 
the best radio service in the world. Not many people listen 
fo it. But it provides a relatively cheap and convenient method 
of subsidising some abstruse and demanding music and 
musicians, and a nice bit of extra income for some abstruse 
and demanding dons. It must be preserved, and nobody con¬ 
templates doing otherwise. This is worth emphasising, 
because it deflates the most pretentious BBC argument against 
change of any .kind. 

In cCMitra$t, there is the Light Programme, an imitation of 
copitnercial rubbish. It has to be an imitation, because it has 
no proper machinery for testing out public demand. The 
Light programme’s one really remarkable achievement is the 
highly successful propaganda programme about farming 
called “ The Archers the National Farmers’ Union loves 
it, and Air Marshal Ky’s public opinion technicians have 
lately shown themselves much impressed. Light programme 
output is broadcast on two separate wavelengths, one of 
which is likely under the Government’s present thinking to be 
taken away and given to some new commercial organisation. 

The Home service does some useful schools broadcasting 
during the day, and at other times continues a tradition of 
late*nineteen-forties-$tyle middle-brow entertainment that 
has spelt ruin in many a decent magazine, cinema, newspaper, 
or anywhere the market, meaning the public’s wishes, is 
allowed to count. The Home service goes out on five different 
wavelengths, and makes the nearest attempt at regional 
broadcasting with an occasional provincial magazine or pro¬ 
gramme in the Welsh or Scottish languages. As much of this 
as an Englishman can understand is feeble in the extreme, 
because the BBC’s regions are too vast to have any com¬ 
mon identity. (Brighton ahd Penzance ? Manchester and 
Norwich ?) 

All three BBC services do, to be fair, make use of the cor¬ 
poration’s sometimes pompous but solid teams for gathering 
and presenting nation^ and international news. The various 
departments handling news are badly co-ordinated, but do 
perform a useful service. 


T hen, of course, there are the commercial stations broad¬ 
casting from places outside British jurisdiction, or increas¬ 
ingly from places within British jurisdiction where the Govern¬ 
ment does not dare lay a finger on them for fear of the storm of 
rage that would arise. Poor old Radio Luxembourg, the 
senior of these, now sounds a bit old hat. If one were still 
rutioiied lo an aural diet of BBC, it would probably sound as 
swinging is Carnaby. But there are the others, the pirates, 
too. R^bishy as they undoubtedly are, they do serve a 
market—not uniquely a teenage market, as the impeccably 
^uare Radio 390 shows. They would be very much better 
if they—or others like them, with similar ambitions to maxi¬ 
mise their audience in the radio-prone hours between 7 a.m. 
and 6 p.m.—were solidly rooted in the same communities as 
.the mildly bored housewives and the traffic-frustrated drivers 
“l ull could compose their most market-powerful audiences. 
I'lPpte commercial radio stations, despite their own sometimes 


wild exaggerations, do have large audiences. The BBC, 
insistent as it is oh its devotion to minority audiences, makes 
no adequate effort to meet the taste of the majority whose 
members in fact pay the tax on radio and television receivers 
that finances the corporation’s output. This is the negative 
reason for doing something different about the country’s radio 
services. 

If the problem were merely to get more money for radio 
without raising the licence fee, the BBC’s existing services— 
particularly the Light—should merely be encouraged to sell 
advertisement time in the interstices between an output much 
the same as now. A system that would be only a small variant 
of this would be one that permitted only a strictly limited 
number of commercial stations to be set up. By some accounts 
this is roughly what the Government is going to allow, set¬ 
ting up a national commercial broadcasting chain on one of 
the Light programme’s two wavelengths. Many of^the profits 
would go to the BBC. The national advertisers—the car 
people, the soap merchants, the brewers—would be happy. 
These are the only advertisers the Government is likely to 
talk to regularly. This does not make them right. 

For Britain is changing rapidly, in two very important ways. 
There is the first glimmer of a decentralised regional adminis¬ 
trative structure, which it is to be hoped that the royal com¬ 
missions on local government will foster. Moreover, the 
abolition of resale price maintenance has begun to push 
competitiveness down the line—away from the manufacturer 
and nearer to the individual shopper. Both freedom of con¬ 
sumer choice and democratic freedom (the two things are 
close, as the east Europeans are finding) depend on full infor¬ 
mation. Local democracy, or a choice of shops, depends on 
local information. Radio is a cheap and convenient way of 
providing such a thing. If the BBC were left with two 
nation-wide radio-networks, its remaining six wavelengths 
could very well be used by low-powered local broadcasting 
stations to provide every single community in the country 
with an eventual choice of two local radio services. 

Local radio must be allied with local interests. Since the 
local press is already equipped to gather local news, and to 
sell local advertisements, these organisations should be 
allowed to participate in establishing local radio stations under 
any future scheme. Many local papers do their job very badly 
now, largely because the local press is a declining industry: 
involving them in a growth business could work miracles. 

Equally, there should be some safeguards against monopoly, 
some rationing of the amount of ready-made material that 
the local stations could buy in from any one source. Of course, 
there would have to be flexibility: as demand grows for local 
radio, or if it became clear that demand is not there, mergers 
would come and new establishments would have to be 
allowed to enter the field. This could be allowed for by a 
system of periodic bidding for contracts, similar to but 
stronger than that administered by the independent television 
authority. The first beneficiaries gf such a scheme would, of 
course, be the various skeleton companies up and down the 
country which have already been formed to provide local 
radio when it is allowed. Some of them may now be sitting on 
a very hot property indeed. ^ 

Over ths next few monthSj up to tue moment when the 
Prime Mmister finally decides that his Government’s prestige 
can really no longer stand up to the continued flouting of the 
law by the radio pirates, this is what should be being pre¬ 
pared by the authorities, while the would-be broadcasters 
equip themselves with plenty of tape recordings to last out 
the possibility of a musicians’ strike. There would be no 
point in establishing a commercial radio service that would be 
mostly a sort of BBC-pIus-ads. If this is really what the 
Government bad in mind to announce this week, then it is a 
good thing it was delayed—^for second thoughts. 
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The Explanation of SET 


Professor Kalck>r'« lecture on Wednesday 
throws some interesting light on some' - 
odd recent trends in government 
economic policy 


I T is unusual to find the explanation of a bajor and bewilder¬ 
ing act of government, six months after the event, in a 
university lecture. But I^essor Nicholas Kaldor, who 
everybody knows was the author of the Selective Emfdoyment 
Tax, this week delivered the inaugural lecture attached to his 
chair of economics at Cambridge; he will hold this chair 
vdiile continuing his powerful and part-time role as Mr 
.Callaghan’s tax adviser. Mr Kaldot’s amdysis oi the reasons 
for Britain’s slow economic growth is fascinating. It looks 
as if we got die SET because it emerged at the one pdnt 
where his very sharp mind happ^ to coincide with present 
Treasury shibboleths; this is a pity, because it is also one of 
the few parts of his otherwise penetrating general analysis 
where one suspects that Mr Kaldor is probably wrong. 

In simjde terms, translated from the language of regression 
equadons and so on, Mr Kaldor’s opening thesis is one which 
will be familiar to readers of this newspaper, but which jars 
awkwardly with the present policy of bs own Government. 
It really is a principal lesson from statisdcal observation of 
nearly all modern industrial economies since the war that 
productivity per employee seems to grow most sharply when 
total production and total demand in an economy are also 
going up. Despite all the talk of fostering a more efficient 
pattern of produedon by a defladonary squeeze and shake-out, 
recent statistics inconveniently suggest that the squeeze itself 
is more likely to do the opposite. Mr Kaldor attributes the 
postwar trend for growth to mean efiSciency (which, as bis 
figures convincingly exfdain, is quite distinct from the obvious 
pladtude that efikiency means growth) to the fact that increas¬ 
ing demand nowadays falls most heavily on industries that 
benefit from economies of scale when production is increased ; 
and he argues that these economies of scale apply especially 
to manufacturing industries, rather than to service trades. Ot 
this second argument, more later. 

Under Mr Kaldor’s model, it would be a disadvantage if 
a country that grew richer directed too much of its extra 
consumer demand to services instead of manufactures; but 
the fortunate and continued appearance of new manufactured 
goods, like television sets and washing machines, whose pro¬ 
duction most certainly does benefit from economies of scale, 
has been a help here in the last two decades. Most important 
of all, economies of scale now generally apply to the produc¬ 
tion of camtal equipment. So when a country has a high rate 
of intemu fixed investment, it is twice blessed ; and when it 
becomes a large net exporter of capital goods, it is more 



Rate of 
growth 
of 

labour 

force 

Rate of 
growth of 
employ¬ 
ment in 
agriculture 
& mining 

Rate of growth of 
employment in industry 
and services 

Total 

Industry 

-—--s 

Services 

Japan 

1-5 

-2 6 

6-4 

5 8 

5-1 

Italy 

-O’l 

-4-5 

3*9 

4*4 

3-2 

W. Germany (a) 1 *4 

-4*1 

2’8 

2*7 

2-9 

Austria 

0-2(b) 

-3 6(b) 

2*3 

20 

2 6 

France 

0-2 

-3-5 

2-2 

1 ’9 

2-4 

Denmark (c) 

0-8 

-2-8 

2-2 

2-6 

19 

Netherlands 

1’3 

-20 

2 3 

1 -9 

2-7 

Belgium 

0-3 

-4-4 

1 -9 

1*6 

2*3 

Norway 

0*3 


13 

0*6 

2*0 

Cahada 

2-3 

-2‘8 

3-6 

2 3 

4*3 

UK 

0-6 

-23 

1*1 

0*6 

1*6 

USA ’ 

1-3 

-2*4 

1-9 

0-8 

2*4 
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manifoldly blessed stilL This last is the great secret of the 
astonisbiiig growth performance of Japan arul Germany in 
recent years. The fact that they have swelling exports 
of capital equipment does not merely aid tl^ balances of 
pajnnents; it abo means that, as demand for th^.grows, 
their capiud goods industries gmw bigger and dnerefore more 
efficient, so mat diey are cai^t up .for a time in the great 
virtuous circle ti growth spells efficiency which in turn spisUs 
growth which in turn spdis.... 

To this general line of argument, one is tempt^ to add' 
one specific caveat and one *' hear, bear.” The caveat is 
against too blunt a distinction between the cost schedules oi 
“manufacturing” and “service” industries, vd^h Mr 
Kaldor’s school of thought may treat too misleadingly as 
portmanteau words; in these ^ys of supermarkets,^ office 
mechanisation, and large fixed capital equipment in the tourist 
industry, economies of scale (and, a more difficult but im¬ 
portant concept, what might be called the “economies of 
dynamism”) are operative in many service industries toa 
Our own deduction from bis thesis is that Britahi’s great ne^ 
is to become a more export-orientated producer of capitd 
goods; that is why this newspaper has constantly advocated 
special export incentives, if not by devaluation then by some 
other means. (It really is unlikely to be a coincidence that the 
biggest internal economic growth rates in the last decade and 
a half have been reached by countries which have had 
generally under-valued exchange rates, largely because, when 
the main pattern of world exchange rates was fixed in 1949, 
they lay under temporary war devastation, and thus were 
assumed to be intrinsically weaker than they really were.) 
Mr Kaldor used to belong ardently to this “ export incentives ” 
school himself, but now that be is in the Treasury he has to 
be careful about mentioning such heresies. 


S o he turns next to the “ supply constraints ” on growth in 
Britain in recent years. One of these is that, as demand 
and output have pown, too much of the demand has gone on 
to things that are imported instead of being produced at home. 
This would not matter if exports had grown proportionately,. 
and that might seem to bring one back to the question of 
export incentives again. But Mr Kaldor suqiects that in 
postwar Britain exports could not have grown sufficiently 
anyway, because of another supply constraint. This is the - 
constraint of labour supply, and here of course his views uad 
the conventional Treasury attitude do at last reach common 
ground. In the first part of this next argument, dtts paper 
agrees with both of them. 

At the present stage of technological development in 
advanced countries, Mr Kaldor is undoubtedly right to 
deduce that “a higher rate of growth of manufacturing ouqnit 
breeds higher rates of productivity growth, but not enough to 
obviate the need for a faster rate of growffi of employment ” 
in manufacturing industries. The ne^ is, therefore, to divert 
labour from “diminishing returns” industries to ones diat 
enjoy economic of scale. The . obvious diminishing returns • 
industries are mining and agriculture. Looking at the 
twelve industrial countries in the table opposite—which’ ate' 
listed in their order of economic growth over die last; 
di^de<—Mr Kaldor finds that diey have all reduced their • 
miniiw and agricultural hbour forces at an astonaMngly even^: 
rate oI. between.- a and 4J per cent a year» i^But in countries 
where dte sfae.of the origi^ labour fQCoe-ki'agtieukute was 
already smatt--^ in Britain and the Unitad States^^dus has 




Mturally led to a inoch smaller total rekasc cf faboi^ (or 
mamifoctiiring indoKries than in other countries where :)th<^ 
initial apic^Wal labour force was large. The big probtein 
for Britain 13 to find other diminishing returns industries from 
which to squeeze the labour out. 

Mr XMdoir plainly regar^f the service industries as one pool 
tq^draVfrcim. He can polAt out that the two cqi^d^jes at 
the of the growth table (Japan and Italy) divert^ more 
Hi^Ur ijneo manufacturing industry , chan Intp services; whilst 
others did the reverse. But the objectiohs to that 
view arc legion. First, and onc9 agiun^a distiricuqh^ 
manufacturing industnes and servicejjndqstries is jtQo facile ; 
there really are i^cvicc trades how Vbere economies of scale 
abound. S^ondly, the richer countries, have more resources in 
services indqstrie^s than the poorer ones ; the figures in the last 
two columns of the table are explained by that much more than 
by anything else; slnd to try to roll back the natural pattern 
of pr^resS in the hope of thereby getting faster progress 
s^ms. a dubious undertaking. Thirdly, anyway, Britain had 
a iupaffle/ total accretion to its service labour force than any 
otbt^''country in the table during the decade under review. 
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.Tbqre is a more hopeful way out, and Mr Kaldor himsClf 
mentions k at tbe.epd lectui;e.. '' If the main hypothesis 
advanced ih thas Itc^e k porrect^ and econtoies of scale 
ill industry arc the main engine of fast growth,” he says, 

at lease some of its benefits could continue to be secured by 
concentrating our resources in fewer fields and abandoning 
others.” In other wor^, the way out lies through greater 
international specialisation, through deliberately directing 
British policies so that the country tries to close dowu 
altogether the industries in which it is internationally un¬ 
competitive i the present shake-out through doflation^ by 
concenrratang the cutback on the natural, growth industries, 
works in precisely the opposite direction. Now, if Mr Kaldor 
coiild turn his undoubted energies to devising a tax rdTorip 
that would deliberately seek to help to close down only those 
industries in which we are internationally uncompetitive. ... . 
Although, preferably, after the experience of the last two years, 
not too complicated a one. . . . And, on the evidence of the 
figures in his own lecture, he would still have to persuade 
his masters to devise more potent and direct export incentives 
as well. 


Trouble behind the Lines 


Malay nationalism is going to 
plague south-east Asia even if the 
Communists are checked 


W HAT happens when the British have gone from the 
quarrelling independenr states of Malaysia and Singa¬ 
pore ? No one expects British military forces to be with¬ 
drawn from these tomorrow, but everyone knows they will go 
sooner or later. If the United States is not thinking of a 
permanent garrison in south-east Asia, then Britain certainly 
is not. And a great many Asians suspect that a regrettable 
combination of British penury and British public boredom 
with the far side of the globe will make it sooner rather than 
later. Britain will stick it out until the principal issue in the 
region has been settled by the outcome of the Vietnam war. 
But then ? 

The j^per long-term answer is the kind of Asian con¬ 
sensus cliscussed in this paper last week. A simple and short¬ 
term me—that America might fin yet another vacuum—^was 
implied in the pregnant phrase used by the King of Malaysia 
to Present Johnson last Sunday. He talked of ” small nations 
such as ours which look to your support for their security, in 
fact for their survival —a look at the future that deserved, 
though it did not get, more attention than the stage-managed 
protests in Kuala Lumpur that preceded it and the stage- 
managed welcome in Seoul that came after. 

The trouble with both these answers is that, at best, they 
answer only one question. Mr Johnson and China's atomic 
scientists between them created the impression last week that 
the only clash in Asia is the one between the rest of the world 
and C^ese communism. It is the biggest one, and many 
things depend on how it is settled. But now that the dust 
of b^ performances is floating away, we can remind our- 
sdlves that other problems exist too. 

It is only a year, after all, since the explosive transfer of 
power in l^onesia at last made it sensible to think in terms 
of a south-ea^ Asian consensus at all. In bringing down the 
crazy fobric ^ Sukamoism, the explosion ended Mr Sukarno’s 
favourite war. Bur, as demolition jobs will, it sbodk: a good 
many i»eful structiures besides. One was the terrkorial unity 
of JMalaya^ The otbtt wn the peaceful coexistence of the 
area’t Mms races; * Alter the etpulsion of Singa^re, 
MalnilM fragile. ftbciK^ and TscU ooexitt^ not 
exmll^pBiiist. ore wmer tdday;^ Wl»i the Indonesiaas 
imSItm end of tfaqir ** confrhiititidii as a. victofy for the 


Malay race,” it was not just a form of words; it was what 
many people on both sides felt. When the Singapore govern¬ 
ment pointedly drew the world’s attention to this phrase, it 
was not just playing its favourite game of blackening Kuala 
Lumpur ; it was expressing the genuine anxieties of a mainly 
Chinese state whose survival depends on racial tolerance out¬ 
side as at home. Tolerance is needed no less by Malaysia, if 
it is to survive as a unit. It is needed most of all by what 
used to be called the Malayan peninsula (and is now called 
West Malaysia) itself|» only half of whose people are Malay. 

Except between Jakarta and Kuala Lumpur, the frictions of 

the area are uniformly increasing. The Indonesians appear 
to have stopped the killing of their local Chinese, but arc in 
no loving mood towards the large proportion of the community 
that' survived. Several thousand of Indonesia’s Chinese are 
still waiting to be evaluated to China. The running commer¬ 
cial battle between Singapore and Kuala Lumpur goes on ; it 
has been made worse by the currency split and the statemenr 
of Malaysia’s finance minster that his country will evehrually 
switch its trade from Singapore to Malaysian, ports. Insid^ 
We^t Malaysia, the language question is again causing contro¬ 
versy. From next year, Mday will be the only official language 
there, though Tunku Abdul Rahman has said that English 
too will be used for some time to come. 

This policy is accepted by the Chinese wing of the ruling 
Alliance, but not by all of its members. Just as Tunku Abdul 
Rahman has to fight off his Malay extremists, the Chinese 
leaders have had to discipline enthusiasts who have been cam¬ 
paigning for the Chinese language to be givSi equality with 
Malay, In this delicate situation, extremism is at a premium, 
and the sensible men—still apparently a majority among the 
political leaders of all communities—are hardly helped by the 
government of Singapore, which blithely demonstrates the 
backwardness of Malaysia by publicising the remarks of the 
most intolerant Malays. 

Racial trouUa in Malaysia is sdU mercifully only a cjoud 
on the, horizon. More immediate, though less serious, is the 
coolness that has grown to between Malaya, and the Borneo 
terfjtoviea of Malaysia, ^ief minmers m :boch Sabah and 
Sarawak have beeii pushed' out of crffice in the last fifteen 
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owodis } liMiailfy bjr picssafift ItMi Kuab Luiapur^ beeapue 
9f didf ipA ^ Ibr Ae'Afaliyiiib oow^ ak it 

bpeimied ' j^^ year tbe two tetritotiea aib jb Unw' 
dectbas-^Ssdiali ptbbabfy M A(tt^.Suawalc, iD AvgMt ^ 
Septtmbii, ' Vmer die agrapoMOt aat^ ended tbe Inddb^^ 
war, tbeM etecdonB ate auf^xttedjto reap^ die two^tertitbiiea*. 
memberahip of Malay^ TbfU:. wffl ptbbibljr bajn^ bipt 
not certainly. Jt is aig^cant.tw ty new thete is. no woi^araal 
horror-jn Ktiala Lmopur et die ,mNi^t thitt- tt.m^lbti^iiet. 
Some West Midiqraiaaa—not right at the toiv piediap^ but-the 
next level dowai—are beginiuilg to feel uni Bast-Mriqraia 
may be more trouble than it is worth. 

The break<vp oS Mah^psia‘would no^ be t disaster b'die 
sense that a race war woind, but .it is an unattractive'thought 
There are sthl commumab active on the borders of Sarawak, 
and under cover inside it. .The .“north Borneo army” of 


die fcunei A. |i^ Axaliari w in'tehtpoius spristeni^^ 

' Bmiiri ha)rif'.i»'hiutSy..stiibte.. Tbe sultim decided tb opt but 
^ Mdayaia after Aaahari’s lebdlion in i^t. At present 
Imtish ttbpps protect both htea and hj^p^ 'Only the lattes 
be caUra.n nrijot ftitish 'eic^^ nderesi^ and whcthe|^ 
;die present tneans of'securing hSSt fvaSbbte is an 

-'(^len question., -s . 

'.There ate, many uncertainties;, certain 

is dwt teal riska « bistability, pifcriu^’.OF bflitoioe, exist, anq 
that they cannot be handled ia,thobblief4faat the-osdf*soiiBce4 
of'trouble ate die tbon^ts of Tse'tong. Non-bommunist 
souih-eiBt Asia will face other proems evbb^if It IBbnagei^ td 
stay ndn-communist.; Britain's last years as an jOlst A«i>4 
. power, trin have to be spent at least asmndi in Bctiv^£reatmd 
'the conditions'for what comes- after as in passii^y iganeimg 
the watch-towers to the north. ' > 


COMMENTARY 


Up Jenkins 

Mr Roy Jenkins this week pulled off a 
notable treble. Whether or not he had a 
good case, his brilliant speech at the end 
of Monday's debate on the escape of Geo^e 
Blake restored the confMence and equilib¬ 
rium of the Labour i»rty, just when the 
Government was beginning to look dis¬ 
tinctly accident-prone. It ^alt the Tories 
one of the most humiliating parliamentary 
drubbings suffered by any Opposition for 
some years. It also did Mr Jenkins's own 
reputation a power cff good. Those who 
argue that no parliamentary speech can 
really matter reckon without the psycho¬ 
logical effect that a victory on this scale 
can have^ an effect which can flow down 
into the grass roots of the parties. Tbe 
Home Sccreta^ was lucky that the attack 
on him was so mept, but he was not content 
just CO make a monkey out of Mr Hogg. 
He seized the chance to deploy a pug¬ 
nacious defence of his whole approach to 
his job> especially his refusal to have an^ 
tru^ with the h^gers and floggers. His 
success on Monday should guarantee him 
against back seat driving from nervous col- 
leaguess and should encourage him to push 
firmly along his chosen course. 

Mr Jenkins was obviously aided in the 
“rave press'* he got on Tuesday by the 
fact that he arouses so much sympathy 
among so many reporters and journalists. 
This could have an effect on his future 
career, and thus on tbe country's history; 
thete are sevenl imwrtant posts, above all 
the Chanoellonliip m the Exchequer, where 
Mr Wilson mi^t come dearly to want a 
ulster whom the press apj^ntly loves. 
But thm has to be a big prwiso here: that 
Mr Wflsoo should not feel chat those who 
are jodjulghig in cutihoria about Mr Jen¬ 
kins migm: come to want to pM him on 
to teen aMdier heists. M'the Ucniiplier 
of Aaqu& Mr leolitts irin acoapedie need 
for patience and prudence, paitioolafly tioce 


the present top occupant of Downing Street 
is not a Campbell-Bsnnemian but a Lloyd 
George. 

Target Heath 

Monday's debate on Blake was an cimri- 
ence the Tories will want to forget. T^re 
were a number of pertinent questions that 
needed putting to me Home Secretary, but 
the Tory censure motion chased the Iwe of 
an independent inquiry, which Mr Jenkins 
had in effect already conceded. Not for the 
first time, Mr Heath ruined a good band 
by over-bidding. But the rad^r vicious 
row Mr Heath rad with the Prime Minister 
the next day was a vety different matter. 
Over the weekend Mr Heath had criticised 
the Actomey-Geoeral's statement, warning 
the press and television to lay off all com- 
moit on Aberfan. On Tuesday Mr Wilson 
chose to interinret this as a “ contemptible " 
slur on the Attorney-General. In the same 
breath the Prime Minister made it clear 
fiiat the Government was mainly concerned 
about the special narrow case cl Interviews 
on television with potential witnesses. The 
Attorney-General's statement, on tin other 
hand, had covered the whole range Of news 
media. Sir Elwyn Jones may be a nice man 
(it did not need a ladbrymose Mr Jim 
Griffiths to tell us chat), but he is not 
exempt from human error, and so should 
not be exempt from fair criticism. 

What, then, was Mr Wilson up to ? It 
is no secret that the oM pro in the Labour 
party have been getting a bit worried about 
Mr Heath. He has, in particular, been get¬ 
ting too much political mileage from accus^ 
ing the Government of trampling on free- 
dm. He needed carving up a little, to 
'Us new self-oorotoce, to iSs* 
spirit Us acmMters-HUid, above 
to get Mr Ilmth^ right-wing critics do m 
own bickbehdies to start muttetulg mAmt 
dMdr leader if the Prime 
poasibiy maoige ir. That is '& ^rgee 


behind Mr Wilson's new running campaign 
of personal rudeness to Mr Hearn, to which 
the latter (it happened again on lliursday) 
is le^nding in full measure. Any Tories 
who nave not understood the reason behind 
the Prime Minister's typically Wilsonian 
diversions should chink again. 

Contempt of the 
people 

The newspmrs love to wear a martyr's 
crown.' In the row about the statements by 
the Attomey-General and the' Priihe 
Minister over the Aberfiin inquiry, they 
have for once been handed one chat fitteo. 
In the first place, Sir Elwyn Jones's origioat 
waming--that any comment by presi» radio 
or television on the disaster nught be held 
to be contempt of the tribunal, wUA ban 
the powen of a court—was legrily mb- 
leading. Comment would be to te 
contemptuous only if it were likdy to deflect 
the course (ff justice. TUs b a <&- 
rinedon that should have bedi deafly 
made, and was not. In tUs seme die 
attorney was wrong, and tbe Prune Minister 
was wronger tUs Tuesday to say , that he 
had been right. But two osher things do 
deserve to be said. 

First, tribunab with'members like Lord 
jusdee Edmund Davies do not need much 
protection agsinsc foolish or even malicious 
remarks. Iney can be trusted to ignore 
Aem. They know that the press, if b does 
its job pi^r^, cah help rather than Under 
an inquiry: and they should not need 
remindUig that anything that dbeonregm 
Newspapermen from doiim their, job. b 
dang^ous in the extreme. If some coinmen- 
Wtors have been irresponaihle god Ulidtous 
in wrongly suggesting how d|b: dsfol' db- 
aster might have occurred, IfFdL thdo, dpete! 
fc a bw of Ubel to deal wi^ dwm. If Sir 
Elwyn Jones's leimurks wece to establish a 
p rc c edmf t al l,a ny fatumgovenmro 
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MVC: jto M * aewdad .likP Akcr; 

be «Oi»ct up.a 

ana next.eb^ctioo. . 

Secoi:)i^, in 'tBc.>>)cffgn pi¬ 

aster some represe)itatives of tiewV rnedi^^ ‘ 
especially'some television rcporrcrsaild pfb-' 
duc^s—broadest really hasty raw chuiiks 
of private ttief and honor. Sir Clwyn 
Johes tfiid me'Prime Miniter would hm 
been i^iiMtly fUsttted m saying that Such 
gross errors talxaste must Increase the quiet 
pressure, fpt aiiiew law againstithe invasion 
Ot privacy by tlie omss media. Some news- 
papers .wouia have been angry, about that 
sort'iit th^at too. But at'least the Cbvem- 
nKDt would ^ jrigbt. 

European 

brinkmanship 

One of the charms of following Britain's 
approaches to Europe is that they are so 
slow you can always truly say they are still 
moving—if you have an electronic obser¬ 
vation kit. When Labour came in the 
Government was supposedly ready to con¬ 
template entering the European community 
if five impossible conditions were met. 
Early la.st year it turned out that the con¬ 
ditions were not . so bad» though they re¬ 
mained. Now it is put about that there 
is actually a prejudice in favour of entry 
so lot^ as the conditions are right. Mr 
Macmillan himself could envy Mr Wilson’s 
sense of nuance, Yet it did seemy from 


Nutiinp* 

(mfibljtrtlMi; 

UM a pxopoaal tba^ w 

oiga'difed: Jtppp^ should be baiiiliid wks 
6arried‘'b;^itib'votes to 49, so Mf, Johh 
Silkih arid^his minions'haye a new notch 
to their tiUd. ' ' Dissidents can still presutn^ 
ably meet outside the Mouaei but they ^wili 
find It border 10 organiso ^ son of mais 
abstention (sooM 25 to Bo atg/time) which 
has been > pinching; the (Soyqrnineot's 
majorifiy qyer the. Brices and Incomcit^ d^t. 
Once a revolt can be reduced to 'single 
fiflures, t^en thbise concerned lose the safety 
of numb^s and stand in peril of bring 
singled out for (he chop. ' 

But Mr Silkin has given the back¬ 
benchers a concession which might mean 
much or'little. He has agreed ihar the 
flings confririKe V ctoaseXwjdck allows 
, l^abotir ijAPa i^ 'absbiin,'^b^|'imt\tp 
on grounds of deeply felt conscience) should^ 
be more liberally interpreted. The rebels 
against the wage freeze have> in fact, forced 
a wider interpretation already, but a 
genuinely more tolerant attitude could lubri¬ 
cate the Government's relations with tfa^ 
backbenchers. Still, lubrication can be a 
slippery process. 

No slackening 
yet 


the Prime Minister’s words in the House, of 
Commons on November ist, that the time 
for speaking out is approaching^ 

He agreed that industry would need a 
fairly early statemient of the Government’s 
intentions towards the common market, and 
the matter was.being studied in very grvat 
depthv.” He also seemed less clear than in 
|he past algiur hqw sternly he insists on 
Britain’s need to. import ajl, or only . somes 
cheap raw materials and foods.as.a condi^ 
tion (unobtainable) of. marKeteering. • f)e 
gave short shrift to Mr Shinwelh' who 
raised tfaci issue of sovereignty. None of 
this is comnuuiog. The question, thpugby 
is what aedpn means. . D^s it mean mat 
the Prime Minister might commit hiipsetf 
to a declaration of intent that adds his per¬ 
sonal approval to a line , he has allowed 
his ministers to peddle for. several months ? 
Or does it mean an application to join the 
European community ? Given the stage 
this question has now reached and the 
rumours of things to come, only an appli¬ 
cation would have real impact. 


Lest anyone should feel euphoric in the 
afterglow of Manila, it has been announced 
from Saigon that the week ending October 
22nd saw the heaviest casualties to allied 
forces this year. The South Vietnamese 
had 1,051 casualties and the Americans 475. 
This indicates sbme heavy fighting and, jusr 
to mb the point in, the Vletcong mortared 
the centre ot Saigon during the National 
Day pamde on November isc, killii^ 
thirteen people and wounding 37. . t%e 
mrip areas iS recent fig&Hng seem to be 
the (fid battlegrounds of the Mekong delta, 
the c^tral highlands west of PleiEu and 
Route 19 on Its way up from the coast 
at Qui Nhon. In the delta the increasing^ 
fierce clashes as well as the river fighting--^ 
on November 1st American forces sank 
more than'six^ Vietcoi^ river craft—sug-* 
gest that pacification operations there are 
now reaching into areas of old Vietdong 
occupation which contain teses and stoclu 
of rice. In the central highlands. North 
Vieti^m’a regular troops have again 
appeared after a withdrawa^to refit. Here 
it seems to have been the Vietcong and the 


All gamekeepers 
npw; , 

Time, own ironitp,^, A.il^n yeat, 

ago l.at^r'.xw, bting torn apart by .iiMt 
Bevanit^mppi.a tight^Hai{.pmy<’Withi^ 
a-party. Two. of^jmr .^rottp'a^goat prpmK 
qcmi tnMat)er|,,'W<r« /MoaM».)rWI||^ jmd 

or.AtPa t^r! .wlia.lti«^a jR|^ 


North Vietnamese who took the isitntive on 
dK grQtw4 'Vdiere tbqr .weee so severdy 
punlNied ajecsi- ago. It ia hard lo see why 
lii«r dad.' Pethalie {*reaideiit Johnsop’S'visit 
to.Cam Raofaihey made them fed th«c some 
attach in loKte^-^fust as his . arrival M 
Roeea may faaveihttpired the North Korean 
amhodt' ihcsyhm '^dx. AafieticaD’ soMieet 
weroik|9|d>idDV«dnesdByi {act 

r«m«^r>MmAda$peraM;attMks: bK n^gnlaB 
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At the heart of the majority 


Ckmgressional elections in the middle of a 
four-year presidential term may tell more 
about what is really going on than they do 
in a year when a President is being chosen. 
The Jdmson and Goldwater campaigns in 
1964 masked the trends like a double 
thickness of heated blanket. Republicans 
went out and Democrats came in, not be¬ 
cause of anything they did or said but 
because their constituents were repelled by 
the Ofie presidential candidate or won by 
$he other^ On no other ground, five Re¬ 
publicans replaced five Democratic Con- 
gresamen from Alabama, while seven 
D^ocrats took over seven solid Republican 
seats in die House of Represeoutives in 
•uburbttQ and rural parts of New York 
Sute. lliis is the y^ when such gains 
and losses take Md or not and when the 
congressional d»tmta. show their own 
political comi^exiohs. The national leaders 
can help, but their help does not decide 

President Johnson has campaigned in the 
country and will bb '■at it agaih' dds Week¬ 
end, in the West and elsewhete*!: BUf^ his 
main contribution has been the great Padfle 
road show,^ restoring the faded picture of 
a vigorous, resourcaul Presidency at grips 


le faded picture of 
Presidency at grips 


Washington, OC 


put on by Senator Robert Kennedy, whose 
appearances around the country have been 
arousing such a frenzy of enthusiasm amoi^ 
the American young as never met his 
brother President Kranedy. The young 
have no votes; but then, by the time 
Senator Kennedy runs for President, pre¬ 
sumably these particular young people will 
have. 

Little has been seen in the 1966 cam¬ 
paign of the last Republican presidential 
candidate, Mr Goldwater. Mr Richard 
Nixon, his pred^essor, has taken over the 
job of barnstorming ^e country for the 
Republican candidates for Cobmss. At 
53 Mr Nixon is showing himsdf not only 
X seasoned campaigner but x skilful one 
who has learnt richly from expmence, as 
his more urbane, more relaxdl manner 
inakes plain. He has taken it on himself 
to,answer President Jdmson's ntific: toiir 
with an attack on his foreign policy, on the 
tboM. that, the Manila conference has 
chang^ nothing and leaves it as uncertain 
as eve^how, or whether, the war in Vietnam 
is to be wdn. tft ended. In the race for the 
future nadenai leadership of the Republican 
partv jpidicr^ like Governor Romney ol 
Micm^, Governor Hatfield OresiCMU 






he went to itiia, not a -- 

candidates had frankly p^erred that he 
leave theih to figh^ th^-ntt^ dohia.*. His 
abbinog'harkept Htkowqr 

tn ttaa itfa has 

Tha Wg 

Dethoeriw feiid shi^ if hmae hm biM 


rcy or i 

fomb, sw' help or hinder ^ 

their own pcffotmances as vote getteirt on 
Tuesday. as the Imdiu Rm 

lican noo-puHfidate and imfeecm 
knows thgt Be will ttthd or fell bff Jih 
party's genrfel perfonninoc. But 
lonaanoe may al^. decide whedMT the 


Republican presidditial nomination in 1968 
will be worth having. 

Tuesday sees the dection of 35 State 
Governors, 35 Senators and all 435 moki- 
bers of the House of Representawes. By 
general consent there is little likdihood Of 
any great inroads in the Democratic domin¬ 
ance of the Senate. The Republican party 
may pick up a seat or two, but hardly more; 
however, both for its own future aind for 
the sake of a reasonable, moderately pro¬ 
gressive Senate it will matter greatly who 
the new Republican Senators are. In the 
election of Sute Governors the Republicans 
have the chance of doing better, perhaps of 
winning four or five more Oovemorn^ 
This would give them zi or 22 Goiersnr- 
ships to the Democrats’ 28 or 29, but sudk 
head counting does not mean much. More 
Important is the feet that four out of the 
seven most populous states have Republican 
Governors and, if the Republicans can win 
Callfotnia without losing New York or 
Pennsylvania, they will have five of ^ 
seven. These bre Governoidfips Cain^ 
patronage and influence and eften 
than not the command of teige of 

votes at the national convendM wliek the 
next presidential candidate 

It is in the election of the ndwr^i^bifre of 
RepresenUtives thit big bbsiiijigta y.irt 
possible. Tire ot tfre-Efetgo- 

crattc victory hi ^tj^ exposes the 
crats to the danger of a reaction now. A 
mid-term reaction' is not invariaUe hut it 
is commoiik The last big one occurred in 
19581 two years after President Eisenhower 
won his second term; the RepubHcana 
suifapsd net losses of 47 seats in the House 


TMvtWF i uRi* ' Vli I!II 


__gained on ^-^ 

and would have gained more .nut for the 
Ivories of seven segregadoniat R^pubUcans 
in parts of the Soudi that bdong in the 
ordinary way lock, stock and barrel to segre- 
gadonist DeminnaM. Outside the South it 
was dre mbcenoiiicmtive Riepifiilicani who 
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fat^ wont Slid libciirDimoictRts Who dis¬ 
placed dKiQ. Thiia, .the true gain in 
supptM in the WMue'^'« liberal kgisla- 

’tlM^^^bik^ttliave not^d a majority 
in the Houw of Representatives since 1954 
and, they have no nope of get^g one on 
Tuesday aldmili^ they viU lOg^sodiie of 
their lost seats. Rougfak spea«ing, if they 
midte. a net gain of 30 they will have dme 
hdrfy'wdl. More than diat will be success; 
Ms bban, say, 25 a reJadve failuie. A net Re- 
puhhean gain of 30 seats would produce a 
new House with 265 Democrats and 170 
RepuUican^ But, as the' National Com- 
akittee for an Effective Copgress observes in 
its pre-election rqwrt, "what will count is 
not the party labels but What die moi who 
win stand for.** 


GOVERNORS 
UP toR 
ELECTION 
IN 1966 

Torms expire;- 
m Democratic (20) 
03 Republican (16) 


Pnaaantiimfiion:- 
33 Democrats 
17 Republicans 



This ptognssive^mioded committee has 
already no^d a depressing drift towards 
reacdcQ in both houm of the outgoing 
CongnsSi as if the members had taken 
fri^t at their own boldness in legislating 
last yjMr fbr social improvement and racid 
ejiui^ty. By now most liberals are re¬ 
signed to it tnat the next G>ngress will not 
be one for innovation. But even so, Tues¬ 
day may make the difference between a 
cautious but reasonable Congress, prepared 
to put the social measures started by its pre¬ 
decessor constructively to work, and one 
that is not 

President Johnson never did enjoy in the 
outgoing House of Representatives a degree 
of support for his (domestic programme re¬ 
motely approaching the nominal party 
majority m I4y. So if the Republicans 
gain 30 seats m the House on Tuesday 
the Administration’s modest real majori^ 
would not necessarily be destroyed. This 
would only happen if the Democratic losers 
were all liberals and* if the Republican new¬ 
comers were all as conservative as the 
Republican l^ers of two years ago. In that 
event a revived coalition of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats could put a solid 
barrier in the Admimstration’s way for the 
next two years. What is bad about such a 
coalidon is not that all the Southerners are 
reactionary or all the Rqiublicans hostile to 
racial equality—^tbis is manifestly not so^ 
but ^t in trading support with each other 
Ac two groups tend to arrive at Ae most 
nendve common denominator. 

Thus, for liberal Democrats and for Aose 
tn Ae middle of the r6ad» Tuesday's elec¬ 


tions are a defensive acdon. Beyond that, 
ficneralisadons are not easy to make. As 
far as the bread-and-butkr economic qiiea* 
dons are concerned, it is hard to jnd|^ what 
will be the effect of this year’s aparmg rise 
in prices. But the soaring prosperity ct the 
last several years must hdp Ae Democrats. 
As a campaign issue President . Johnson’s 
Vietnam ^licy is present, but it shows 
-up like an outcrop- of rock, unevenly 
and unpreActably; the argument about 
it fails signally. to* correspond to party 
alignment. Of the people who set out to 
run for office on a peace platform, most of 
them naturally Democrats, nearly all were 
cleared out of Ae way in Ae panics’ 
primary elecdons in which candidates are 
chosen. There are still Democradc candi¬ 
dates in Ae race who declare Aeir opposi¬ 
tion to the war, but none who hope seriously 
for any advantage from that position. In 
the FuA Congressional District of Cali¬ 
fornia the Republican canAdate campaigns 
for still stronger military action in Vietnam, 
against a Democrat whom the peace move¬ 
ments supi^rt, but in Ae Second District 
Ac Republican canAdate presses for peace 
talks, while the Democrat supports Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s policy. In the Second Dis¬ 
trict ot Wisconsin two doves, a Republican 
and a Democrat, are fighting it out. 

While the primary elecdons ftenerally 
cleared the scene of passionate Assenters 
from Mr Johnson’s Vietnam policy, Aey 
yielded some stardiM, even shocking, vic¬ 
tories for Assenters mm bis Negro policy. 
The miserable liberals of Maryland are 



being driven to vote for a Republican 
Governor in order to keep out a Democrat 
whose enAe programme consists of the 
statement: your home is your castle.” In 
Massachusetts Mr Peabody, an enAusiast 
for Negro rights, runs the danger of being 
elected to Ae Senate because his Repub¬ 
lican oppoorat, Mr Brooke, is a Negro, bi 
NorA Carolina Mr Harold Cooley, a Demo¬ 
crat, is having difficulty in retaining his seat 
in the House of Representadves because, 
alAough he has dutifully voted against all 
civil rights Bills, he has no stomach for 
pointless rhetoric on the subject while his 
opponent has. Representative McCulldch, an 
admirable veteran Republican who has 
helped to get two icivil rights Acts through 
Congress, will hold his seat in Ohio but has 
been having trouble with an anti-Negro 
Democratic challenger. 

In Illinois two eminent proponents of 
Negro rights. Senator Douglas and Mr 
Charles Percy, are contesting a Senate seat: 
it is Ae Democrat, Senator Douglas, who 
has been getting Ae worst of the fight, 
partly because he is idendfied wiA the 
Chicago city auAorities who are identified 
with racial tolerance. Senator Ross Bass of 
Tennessee was ousted in Ae primary elec¬ 
tion as insufficiently reactionary and two 
conservatives are fighting it out for his 
place: of Ae two, Ae Republican is the 
less hosAe to Negro rights and Ae Demo¬ 
crat is the more likely to win. The Demo¬ 
crats of Georgia nominated for Governor 
Mr Lester Maddox, whose racism makes his 
Republican opponent, a Goldwater con¬ 
servative, apprar almost liberal. Many good 
men will survive the racial storm ; but they 
will survive in spite of It. 

Pointers from 
Michigan 

OatmH 

. 1 ^ Wtimial aneotioD focused on Tuea- 
Ay’s, elecriim tot Governor of Michigan is 
not suspense about its out- 

fwpf, fpr George Ronutev, the liberal 
lUpubiH^ ihd fonber i^ustriaEni is 
asai^m 6f 'a third tertp .against his 'undis- 
rtiogu^hed' DemoctRtjc. ^ Mt 2olton 
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At 

the National 
Provincial 
we talk 330 
languages 

(all English) 


Aocountaiu^, advertisi(^, agriculture,, automobiles, avia* 
tiofl, baking, banking (of course 1), bookbinding, book* 
making, bootmakiag, bottlioji) brassfcunding, orewing, 
bfickmaking, building, bunkering.,. that’s just the start 
of the list of languages we talk at the NP. It goes ri^t 
through to zinc plating, and your particular idiom is in* 

National 
Pro^cial 
Bank 
limited 


eluded. Talking your language is all 
part of the NP service... a service 
that translates our expertise in an 
understanding of your business. •. 
a service that is as friendly as 
it is efficient. 
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WE'DEAL IN QUALITY, NOT QUANTITY 









;ilCB means better business for you.*. 

In CalMomia and all over America! 

. ■/ :■ 5;t-‘ 

' We think the potht is ciyiml dear, Vj^heh it comes to banking services needed in 
doing, business ihrAmjKi|^ ijjad esp)(^al(y^ California, it's quality not quantity that 
/ really couhtsf V ",/'v S' 

United California Bank's International officers are knowledgeable executives and ex¬ 
perienced bankers fully caplMe of answering your questions and acting on your behalf. 

What they do not know th^ find but fast. They simply call on the full facilities of 
California's mpst businiess-oriented bank, with an experienced and felly-staffed 
International bivision in both Los Angeles and San Francisco. They can furnish local 
assistance in depth through more than 190 UCB offices, border-to-border in Cali¬ 
fornia. They can bring you even more help through the 22 Western Bancorporation 
affiliated banks with over 350 offices in the ten other Western Slates, plus Western 
Bancorporation Ihternational Bank in New York. 

UCB's traveling officers will be glad to discuss your problems with you. 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 

Los Angeles Headquarters: 600 Sf3uth Spring Street 
San Francisco Headquarters: 405 Montgomery Street 

Capira/ funds over $295,444,356 
Resources over $3,532,062,366 
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The bank that does a little more for you 




Whtse sicurhies mn itinjr ojfered tutjUt tht Vnitid Stettu 
This edvirsissmtni appears ss « mmittr rtevrd 


150,000 Shares 

U. S. Iie.et par value 
Socl4t4 d'lnveadaeemeiic 

LE PONDS DELTEC 
POUR L'AMERIQUE LATINE 

Socl4t4 Afionyme k Luxembourg 

U. S. $11.96 per share 

ilif diitrlburion of rheiw iham fa Europe and Latin. America 
Jiao been underairitien by, among othcro 
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carriei to vict^. t ' 

other ReralMim catiml^m in Mid^pn to 
further m preikiendftl j^pects in foMK t 

This represmts a.ipepiji^ble 
of political affairs aiim 

when Mr |bHniifP|/iieilr;to p^^^^ ilftr 

having, ike 

114- 

year -iPemoettf^ "tm, 

ifi 

.die narrow Jp 

'^.caoiMigtt. 

epgfiiged mii^lf frwJI^^'discred^^ 
actiemary R4puUtcaj||iiite0(^ 

m/: - l|c 

knored ilij|i;r 4 si.of dmdi-' 

wes, deqiahn ^ ij^ison t^e aanie 
pwojia 

iktm in mebtjiird* .Whiie tSe^e 

Uctics proved right f^ Mr Roimiey» no 
other ft^uhU^ caiididates won in stene- 
wjkte face^ in Mich^an in 1962 or in 1954, 
when Mir ftomney, ^fusing to endorse Mr 
Goldwater for President, gained a second 
term with a bigger majority. 

In contrast, in 1966 Mr Romney is the 
embodiment of the good party regular, 
identifying himself proudly as a Republican 
and spending most of his time urging the 
election of other Republican candidates 
(called by him the Republican action 
team ”). Such a demonstration of party 
regularity and, more important, the election 
of some more Michigan Republicans as a 
result of it is absolutely essential to con¬ 
vince sceptical Republican leaders all over 
the country that Mr Romney would be an 
asset to st'ate candidates in 1968 as the 
presidential nominee. Particularly impres* 
sive to them would be the defeat of Mr 
Mennen (Soapy) Williams, six times elected 
Cfovcrnor of Michigan between 1948 and 
1956, who resigned this vear from the State 
Department to run for tne Senate. 

It was Mr Williams’s surprise victory for 
Governor in 1948 which broke the tradi¬ 
tional Republican stranglehold on the state 
and, reflecting belatedly Michigan's transi* 
tion in the second world war from a senti- 
rural to an industrial area, began the state’s 
long domination by the Democratic party 
and its trade union allies, particularly the 
United Automobile Workers. In spite of 
his six-year absence from Michigan politics, 
it was thought that Mr Williams would be 
a certain victor this year against any Reput^ 
lican except Mr Romney. The fact that his 
opponent was Mr . Robert Griffin, a con¬ 
servative Representative from rural 
Michigan recently appointed to a vacancy in 
the Senate, who had sponsored the umon- 
hated Landrum-GriiflSn labour , reform Act, 
seemed to assure Mr Williams of a land¬ 
slide in this heavily unionised state. 

However, to the surprise of the Repub¬ 
licans as well as the Democnits, by the 
beginning of November Mr Griffin ^ined 
to be ahead in a very close rape, lliis tm« 
expected turn <ff events can be attributed h 
large part to the disappearance of Me 
Willjaim^ rid/campgi^ magic. Hag|iar4 
after a sericMis operaoon this summer and. at. 
■55 no longer the embodiment of, fovOth Mr 
. Wiliiaim has. bcen^ a figure from anotlm 


day,Ilia nakal drawl not at all.sutable to the 
trifevisiQQ ,age of politics. Mr Griffin, 
boyish at 435 his proved a surprisingly adept 
campaigner, turning to jhc lat in order lo 
app^ to the same liberal voters that Mr 
Romney has nsptured, Mr Griffin .shows 
up well on the. television screen, almost in< 
variably in tandem with Governor Romney. 

But more chan personalities are at work 
bere^ for Mr Qriffin would have had no 
cd^nce against .Mr Williams had there libt 
been series deterioration in the. baSe.^of 
the sute’s Democratjc party. After Mr 
.Wfllinns^s departure for Washington , m 
1961, the party giradually ceased to bd a 
. broad coalmon of labour, liberal intdke- 
tuals and ind^pieodent reformers apd 
became inereasi^y the creature of uaide 
union leaders. With the change the pa^ 
began to lose'its reforming image and.its 
vitality. Partly as a result, independent 
voters switched to Mr Romney. J 

The state’s trade union leaders, refusing 
to entertain the thought that the voters :Of 
Michigan could approve of the author ;bf 
the Landrum-Griffin Act, convinced Mr 
Williams that he should attack Mr Griffin 
for his share in writing it. Other Demo¬ 
cratic politicians, believing that the safe¬ 
guards against corrupt labour leaders in the 
Landrum-Griflin Act are generally popular 
with working men, regard that as a blunder. 
Mr Williams has now switched and says he 
would have voted for the Bill as a Senator. 
While trade union leaders have blindly 
barred iVlr Romney and Mr Griffin from 
their meetings and conventions, the two 
Republican candidates have been given 
warm receptions during impromptu tours of 
factories—an indication of a growing gap 
between the trade union leaders and their 
rank and file. 

These events in Michigan arc being 
watched closely elsewhere in the country, 
not merely for their bearing on Mr 
Romney's presidential possibilities but for 
evidence that the likmocratic party's long 
dominance in the industrial states is not 
necessarily a permanent condition. Success 
too long enjoyed has drained the park’s 
leaders of their creativity and adaptability, 
and not only in Michigan, a weakness that 
pragmatic Republicans of Mr Romney's sort 
are able to exploit. Whether the Romney 
type of attack spreads to other states will be 
innuenced by the degme of success that the 
Republicans in Michigan can poipt to on 
Tuesday. 



A new geheratlori 

FfWWM A C&RRtSPONOfNt IN VIRGINIA 

The changing of the guard in Virginia can 
be conv^ed by a few vital statistics. Last 
winter Senator^ Harry Flood Byrd, Sr, 
retired at 78. He had held the office since 
X933» having inliar^ed it from his uncle, 
and for over four decades he directed the 
dominant Democratic .organisation in the 
sute. When he began to.la 3 , a conipliant 
Governor aoininat^< Mr Byrd’s son and 
.mfluesalte to fill the gap. The^ptesent elec¬ 
tion for the remainder m the iniexpired term 
is coupled, with that for the seat being 
vacated by the state’s 79-year-oki junior 
Senator, Mr Willis Robertson, also naturally 
a Democrat. The seven contenders for 
these two Senate places range between 38 
and 51 years of age. 

Mr Robertson was defeated in the pri¬ 
mary election in wtiidi the Democratic 
voters chose their candidates ; so^ in a still 
greater upset, was 83-year-old Ma Howard 
Smith, who had r^eaented Virginia’s 
Jffightfa Congressional. District since 1931 
and, as head of the R^ Committee of the 
House of Representatives, had blocked the 
legislative programmes of Democratic Presi¬ 
dents from Roosevelt on. The voce in the 
primaries reflected recent redrawing of the 
boundaries of congressional districts, drives 
to get potential voters registered t^t havk 
increased the number of qualifi^ Negro 
voters to an estimated 205,000, 15 i^r ccirt 
of the total registration, and, above all, the 
industrialisation of the slate, tliis hak 
diminished the importance formerly enjoyed 
by county court houses as the^ political 
centres of agricultural commumties, has 
kept Virginia's youth from emigrating to 
economic opportunities elsewhere and has 
concentrated the state's population in 
metropolitan areas. 

At the same time, the social discomfort 
formerly attached to the Republican label 
has vanished: Richmond, capital of the 
state and former capital of the Confederacy, 
is now distinguished by a sky-line of high 
buildings and by suburbs with residents who 
arc innuential and avowed Republicans. 
Their party controls two of the state’s ten 
cbngressional scats; instead of co-operating 
to hdp conservative Democrats aemolish 
their liberal wing, the Republicans now 
nominate full slates of active candidates of 
their own. To the right of both Reoublicans 
and conservative Democrats and to the 
worry ^ both, a Conservative party has 
been formed, with entries in both senatorial 
contests. 

In the tussle for the Senate, Republicans 
and Denmerats share a common problem: 
ideologically, their pairs ot candidates are 
anyduag but pairs. Senator Byrd’s oppo- 
nent, l£r Traylor, represents the moderate 
wing of Ms party, while the Republican 
who opposes Mr William Sppng, Jir, who 
dispheed Senator Robertson fo. the Demo- 
cradc primary, is a right-Mn^. A 
simOar distance s^rates tw two Demo^ 
cratic candidates. T^ ISea^fatic solution 
has been to avoid .disciwwing issues and to 
stress party unity, while_t^ wo Republic 
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cans’ are ^pbasising theu distinct atUtudes. 

ThOMll faoft .llaQ09»tic.£siKii^tes are 

tbe old adi^e that th .the South success in 
the Democratic primary is tantamount to 
election. Senator IB^d, who won the nomi¬ 
nation by only 8*215 votes out of 434,000 
against a candidate much mcMse moderate 
than Jie» is benefiting from a considerable 
vote of sympathy: the week before the pri- 
mafy, his father was announced to be sink¬ 
ing into a final conui; in mid-October, 
newspaper tributes and high political repre¬ 
sentatives graced the fwerai. Because 
Senator declined to do more than 
tdten elecdoneering while Congress was 
in session, Mr Spang has carried the weight 
of the campaign and may well prove to be 
the better vote-getter. 

Uncertainty also attaches to three contests 
for the House of Representatives: two in 
the northern areas of the Tenth and Eighth, 
and one in the fas western Ninth, Districts. 
In the Tenth, the Republican incumbent, 
Mr Broyhill, who refers to himself without 
party label as **YOUR Congressman,” is 
expected to remain so ; he has a record of 
seven terms in Confix and, by his own 
estimate, 90,000 individual favours done for 
constituents* Tlie closest race is in the 
Eighth District, where Mr Geo^ 
Rawlings, Jr, has not only an active 


Republican opponent but also the enduring 
enniity of the defeated Mr Howard Smith, 
who has been corresponding with foml 
R^blican leaders. 

The Rawlings campaign foreshadows a 
political future in which still younger men 
will begin to take over» It has been managed 
by an able Young Democrat and labour and 
Negro support has been sought openly. 
The new sophistication among Negro voters 
is evidenced by the endorsement bv the 
Negro registratum movement, Crusade for 
Voters, of one Democrat; Mr Sprang and 
one Republican, Mr Taylor, for die Senate. 
Democratic campaigning in trade union 
halls in 1966 has had its amusing side: at 
the end of labour meetings separate politicsl 
organisers circulate, one urging Negro mem- 
ben to exercise their new-won franchise and 
the other attempting to counteract anti- 
Negro backlash among white members. 

Backlash—or not? 


If on next Tuesday Mr Edward Brooke 
defeats Mr Endicott Peabody, Massachusetts 
will be congratulated the world over for its 
liberalism in electing the first Negro in a 
century to the United States Senate. And 
if Mr Peabody, a Democrat and a former 



Peabody waits to speak 


Governor, wins the seat, then Massachusetts 
may find itself listed among the states which 
have succumbed to the white backlash” 
—white resentment of Negro advance- 


California's 

CLEAN 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The lone initiative (that is, measure 
proposed by the voters) on California’s 
ballot next week is a drastic plan to 
tighten the state laws against obscene 
literature; its approval is being sought 
by an organisation with the somewhat 
tortured name of California League 
Enlisting Action Now. Virtually every 
responsible authority, including the State 
District Attorneys’ Association, has de¬ 
clared that the proposed law is obviously 
unconstitutional Indeed, it appears to 
have been drafted deliberately to invite a 
ruling that it is unconstitutional, for it 
erases from the law language which the 
Supreme Court has held essential to a 
definition of literature so indefensible as 
to be illegally obscene. 

The ^EAN initiative erases the 
phrase utterly without redeeming social 
^nportancc” which is one of the Court’s 
four measurements. The Initiative also 
ordtts courts and juries to weigh 
the Effect of the publication on young 
people rather than in terms of standards 
in a community as a whole. It would let 
priWte cifiaenS start proceedings against 
any material which they deemed obfcc- 
tioaable, whether the District Attorney 
agreed or not . 

Tbe Northern California Council of 
Churches has pointed out that such legis* 
lation could ^ qe used to prohibit the dis- 
ibntion Shakespeare abd the Bible . 
If.” The American CMl Liberties 
bar been fisaiiig bumper for 


cars with an opposition slogan: ** CLEAN 
is a dirty word.” The author of the 
measure is a former Navy chaplain who, 
after he retired, was elected to the State 
Legislature. There he discovered that 
^ California is the smut capital of 
America ” and decided to tighten the laws 
against pornography. When the Legis¬ 
lature refused to co-operate he drafted his 
initiative and some half-million Cali¬ 
fornians, most of their names gathered 
at church doors, signed the petition to put 
it on the ballot. 

If the measure is passed, as it may be, 
this would in all likelihood become the 
third successiye initiative which has been 
given overwhelming public support by 
California’s electorate, only to be reversed 
by the couns. Just last month the 
Supreme Court upheld a n^ling by a lower 
coun against an initiative adopted in 1964 
which would have prohibited any sort of 
subscription television, a move started by 
apprehensive cinema-owners. Far more 
sensational was the California Supreme 
Court’s rejection last May of Prop^don 
14, which was endorsed in 1964 by 
4,526^60 votes to 2,395>747. PwoiWoqt 
14 revoked California’s ^fair housltt” 


law and prohibited any law wbkh woi^; 
abridge a prop«^ owner’s right to 
or let property, af he chose. , V.. 

This discomntuql; pattern of reversii of 
the popular will the courts Is fOC iofalg 
unheeded. TWo Miarate mom are posh 
bring urged upon , me voters, as mea^kiht 
puoiiliing Che oduits. Ooi is 
paign for passm of the antt-bMpjiw 
measure, in tire me b 

unconsticutioosL Tire other ijp.-w iriovei^ 
ment, eridemvoidifilre to 

cnoourage vocre ren^ 



, ija nmmm m * 

happen 

In an adaptation 


byear^l 

the 


Plan” of judicial selection, designed to 
remove judges from political pressure as 
much as possible. California’s top Justices 
are nominated by the Governor for terms 
of 12 years. When they are first named, 
and thereafter at the end of each 12 years, 
they have to be confirmed by the voters. 
No Justice has ever been removed by 
the electorate, though a Z2 to 15 per cent 
negative vote is customary. 

The campaign to oust these judges 
because their decisions are unpopular 
aroused the California Bar Association to 
denounce such a move at its recent con¬ 
vention and to urge the public to distin¬ 
guish between valid critidsm and baseless 
charges. It has also drawn apprehensive 
warnings from the press. 

Tbe ruling against Proposition 14 
arouses the so-called ”white backlash” 
and there is no doubt that this is the issue 
Inspiring unidentified groups to send out 
placards and brochures uiging defeat of 
the four judges. Recently in San Di^ 
it was discovered that literature urging 
votes a^inst the judges had been tucked 
inside some 30«ooo Reagan-for-Govemor 
messages against the candidate’s wishes. 
One reason for the campaign is to give Mr 
Reagan, if be is elected Governor, his 
own chance to appoint a majority to the 
Stat^ Supreme Court, which has seven 
me m b er s. He has not supported the idea. 

Oddly enoogh, the only open help for 
tbe drive comes from the headquarters 
of CLEAN. Nest week’s vote on the 
CLEAN inttiative will probably be a 
better mteme of public defiance of the 
courts than of the public wish for some 
eai^y way to'abolish pornography. In a 
stare becoming more conservative, the 
s^e of the vote against Callforiiia’s judges 
will be me cleuesf Index of fust how 
manf'^hard core** con s e r v a t i ves Cali- 
fo% ioldl. 
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The big new name on 



COMPANY 


Hot and colc^ roUiag mills of all tynea, 
Including Sondzimir mills and the unique 
constant-gap mill. 

Hydraulic extrusion, forging and carbon 
electrode presses. 

Tube making plant. 

Hot and cold shears of all types, including 
Hallden shears. 

Slitting and shearing lines. 

Wire drawing and processing plant. 


Xoewy* 'Magnethermic* billet heaters. 

AncUlary equipment includlag slab milling 
machines, straightening machines, and 
pickle lihes. 

Large pipeline and fluid control valves. 

Loewy Robertson, the big new name in heavy 
engineering, combines in one company the skills, 
experience and facilities of Loewy and Robertson, 
becked by the full resources of the C240 mtllion 
Tube Investment Group. 

Loewy l^oberteon Engineering Co. Ltd. 

Bournemouth# England. 
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What % return 
should your overseas 
liquid assets 
earn? 


Ask your friend at Chase Manhattan 


Short-term liquid assets held abroad seldom earn 
as much as they should. We can helpyou to correct 
this situation. By our knowledge of the local short* 
term deposit and investment market. Knowledge 
that is unequalled. 

That’s because Chase is a multinational bank. 
We're based on New York. We have branches, rep¬ 
resentative offices and associated banks around 


the world. And more correspondents than any 
other bank. 

So our contacts extend ri^t down to local level. 
They enable us to help you use your liquid assets 
most profitably. Anywhere in the free world. 

This is the kind of service that Chase is provid¬ 
ing all the time. In this country, too. We’d like to 
tell you about it. Just call us. We’ll be there. 


you have a friend at Chase Manhattan - 



THE CHASE MANHATTAN PANK 

National Association 
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meat But neidier ooBctusion is likely to 
be warranted. If the contest is as dose 
as it seems likdy to be, the morning-after 
pundits might do better to read the results 
as a measure of Senator Edward Kennedy's 
power in his home state. For the young 
Senator with the magic name has t&rowti 
his full support behind Mr Peabody and 
it remains to be seen whether this impresses 
the independent voters. They have sup¬ 
ported Mr Brooke in the jMst and must do 
so again if he is to win in a state where 
two out of three registered voters arc 
Democrats. 

The fact is that both senatorial candidates 
are impeccable liberals, ideologically similar. 
There is little to distinguish them in what 
is essentially a personality contest except 
Mr Brooke’s greater poise on television. 
Logically, if anti-Negro sentiments come 
into play, they would actually hurt Mr Pea¬ 
body. He is a more outspoken champion of 
civil rights than is Mr Brooke and his 
mother is even more so. Moreover, 
Massachusetts Negroes may prefer the white 
candidate. Many of them do not admire 
Mr Brooke even though, as Attorney 
General of the state, he holds the highest 
elected ofTicc of any Negro in America; 
they feel that he has been too lukewarm in 
supporting Negroes’ demands for fairer 
treatment. 

The Republicans have a clearer edge in 
the race for the first four-year term as 
Governor. Their incumbent, Mr John 
Volpe, although dimirfbtive and unpre¬ 
possessing, has been praised for his 
“ gritty ” manner, while the Democratic 
challenger, Mr inward McCormack, has 
been lazy, even in the opinion of his sup¬ 
porters. Mr McCormack, a dapper blond 
with a twisted smile, has had little to say 
as he travels through the state at a leisurely 
pace, turning up at folk-rites, such as clam¬ 
bakes and picnics, in expensively tailored 


Black power 

In the It states of the South, Negroes 
make up about a fifth of the population 
of voting age but, a year after the 
passage of the 1965 voting rights Act, 
they still constitute only 15 per cent 
of the people registered to vote. Just 
over S2 per cent of the Negroes are 
registered compared with 70 per cent 
of the whites. Nevertheless there have 
been big changes in the states which 
are racially the most backward: in 
Mississippi, Negroes account for about 
23 per cent of the registered voters, 
compared with 5.2 per cent two years 
ago, and in Alabama for 17. i per cent 
compared with 10.4 per cent in 1964. 
These strides have encouraged 
struggling ** freedom parties.’* pre¬ 
dominantly Negro, to field Negro 
candidates for various offices in Alissis- 
.sippi and Alabama. 

But it is in tight races between white 
candidates that the growing Negro 
vote will count most. Even Mr 
Macidox> the raw segregationist who is 
the Democratic candidate for Governor 
of Georgia, has been trimming his 
white and in Soudi Carolina 


suits. If Governor VolpO was afraid that 
the sales tax that he led to enactment last 
April was going to hurt him at the polls, he 
has now had the satisfaction of hearing not 
only his opponent but the trades unions 
agree that it was necessary. The voters will 
still be invited to express their views on the 
sales tax. But the issue does not seem to 
be as lively as it promised to be. 


Taft's last chance ? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OHIO 

Mr John Gilligan is one of the intelligept 
and attractive Democrats who made the 
most of 1964. He won election to the House 
of Representatives from Ohio’s First 
District, a fundameouUy Republican area 
on the east side of Cincinnati which had 
voted Democratic only once before in all 
the years since 1912. The fact that Mr 
Gilligan stands an almost even chance of 
re-election next month shows that, at least 
in this district, the Republicans have not 
recovered from the Goldwatcr disaster two 
years ago. 

For even while Mr Gilligan was build¬ 
ing an image of a man who could get things 
done in Washington, the Republican State 
Legislature in Columbus was tinkering with 
the boundaries of his constituency. This is 
thought to have provided the Republicans 
with a net increase of between 5.000 and 
7,000 voles. Furthermore, Mr Gilligan is 
challenged this time by Mr Robert Taft, 
Jr, a member of one of the country’s most 
illustrious Republican families. 

The Tafts of Cincinnati have held 
political power for a century, beginning with 
posts in President Grant’s cabinet. William 
Howard Taft was the 27th President and 


Mr McMillan, a segregationist who is 
the so-called ** Mayor of Washington *’ 
(because he is chairman of the com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
which deals with the capital), may lose 
to a Republican unless he holds on to 
the Negro voters who make up a 
quarter of the total in his district. 

NEGRO VOTERS IN THE SOUTH 


REQISTRATIONSs C =1 WMtM ■ 
RucontagaS show proportion of people 
of voting age who are registered in 1966 
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kter Chief Justice of the United‘States. 
The. third generation included Senator 
Robert Taft»^ General Eisenhower’s con¬ 
servative rival for the Republican presiden¬ 
tial nomination in 1952, The considerable 
respect for this remarkable dynasty, plus 
the present Mr Taft’s own political creden¬ 
tials. would ordinarily make things hard for 
Mr Gilligan. 

But the same immense swing that buoyed 
up Mr Gilligan in 1964 sank Mr Taft: 
After four terms in the Ohio House of 
Representatives, Mr Taft bad won R state¬ 
wide race in 1962 and became (^ongress- 
mon-ac-large. But in 1964, in a campaign 
for the ^nate in whi^ he was' hnvily 
favoured, Mr Taft was submerged by t|ie 
Democratic landslide. (President Johnson 
carried the state by over one million voces.) 
Another defeat next month would probably 
consign him to his law practice.for good^ 

There are almost no sharp issues dividing 
the two men, who are both in tjieir forties. 
Mr Gilligan is banking heavily on all the 
money, that a Democratic Aaministration 
has spent in Cincinnati and 00 bis superior 
platform style (he has i^sailed Mr Taft’s 
refusal to debate with him on either tele¬ 
vision or on radio). For his part Mr Taft, 
a moderate Republican, has argued that Mr 
Gilligan’s lavish support of federal spending 
programmes has made inflation worse. 

On Vietnam, Mr Taft favours a quaran¬ 
tine of the Haiphong harbour while JVb 
Gilligan voted against stopping American 
aid to countries that allow their ships to 
trade with the Communist North. But the 
differences between the two men, in public 
at least, arc quite limited and not as 
important as the popular discontent with 
general Vietnamese policy, with inflation 
and with Negro aggressiveness. 

Mr Taft, who inherited much of the 
reserve of his forebears, has undertaken a 
style of campaigning considered litde short 
of amazing. He has shaken hands In bars, 
bowling alleys, grocery shops—^hundreds of 
places rarely visited by the proud Tafts. 
And, in a move that may prove decisive in 
a race as tight as this one. he has developed 
a smooth-running organisation supported 
by a computer. There is a data piJwessing 
card for each household in the district, list¬ 
ing all pertinent details ; these ^ include 
how each voter is expected to cast his ballot. 
The drive to get people out on^^dection 
day may diu$ be directed sokitf 
whom, according to the comoutov to 
send Mr Taft back into ] 


Four's a crowd 


Af&ur Yor/c 

New Yorkers Ue a trifle wistful when tbey 
read about the seemingly more dashing esm- 
patpls; this 3«sr to Cslifornia and Geotgia 
' nod Masssdiusetts and, indeed, almost wiy- 
iritereelse. For New York’s gubetnstptjsl 
..Section has become a lacklustmaflun b 
part this rrileett. thi. tacl|('' ol^i^MlBnnihic 
'"biws; in 

dfuwt 

tfegrv pr e u vi e^ -^'Jmt'lt^e^ka -smite rack- 
lash—^is certainly present in -locaf' cani- 
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paigiis ^ in New York City it Is most 
dnnnRncally reprcsentod by the referendum 
Uiat ccmservadm have secured on the 
question of aboliddng the board created to 
seview allegation of mistreatment by the 
police. It looks as though a majority of 
the voters oppose the board. The main 
candidifes, ^vemor Rockefeller (the Re¬ 
publican)} Mr Frank O’Connor (the 
0 ettK>crat) and Mr Franklin Roosevelt, Jr (a 
dbinocrat running as the candidate of the 
Liberal party), all of whom support the 
police board, are edging aWay from the 
Lsue. It is, after all. Mayor Lindsay’s 
problein. T^y also know that the die-hard 
racists will vote for Mr Paul Adams, the 
candidate of the smaH Conservative iMrty, 
which exists primarily td defeat Governor 
Rockefeller-^m Conservative eyes an 
apostate Republican. 

The sad fact Is dult the candidates have 
had little to say that is of interest to the 
voters. Mi Rockefeller is camfMigmng on 
his record as Governor for eight years, 
naphasising partidilarly the expansion of 
state support for universl^ education in 
New York. Mr O’Connor is simply ticking 
off the gaps or Weaknesses in the G^ernor’s 
record: high uxes, the increase in crime, 
urban blight. The two major times have 
been trying their best to ignore Mr Roose¬ 
velt, who has been atucking both of them. 
He accuses Governor Rockefeller of broken 
promises, Mr O’Connor of being a puppet 
of the Democratic party bosses. Mr Roose¬ 
velt hopes to capture not only the Liberal 
party’s minority vote (perhaps 300,000) 
but also a large number of reform Demo¬ 
crats, along with the votes of many 
independents. 

In fact, the polk, of opinion suggest that 
Mr Roosevelt may well collea 800,000 
votes, some 15 per cent of the total, and 
thereby help to tip the election to Governor 
Rockefeller. It is not only that Mr Roose- 
vdt is a persuasive effective campaigner 
but also that Mr O’Connor k such an inept 
one. Before the Democrats chose Jiim m 
September, Gwernor Rockefeller’s stock 
had fallen so low that the^ Democrats 
assumed that anyone they nominated would 
win ca^y. Mr O’Connor bad the advan- 
c^e of a reputation for integrity (as Distria 
Attorney in one of the city’s bcNouglhs for 


several years); furthermore last year he 
won more votes than the Democratic candi¬ 
date for Mayor and was elected president 
of New York’s Qty Council 

Since September, however, Mr O’Connor 
has receded into the background, until his 
face and name are little more than a blur. 
His campaign has been marked by pow 
planning, a weak staff and plain dis¬ 
organisation. To cap this off, Mr O’Connor 
himself has emerged as a stolid, humourless 
speaker. He has also chosen to project 
himself as^ui honest, forthr^t oandidjatc, 
a man 01 duxlest ixieans who has worked hb 
way up 4 ato the middle dass-*^ great 
contrast to the aristocratic and moneyed 
backgrounds of Mr Roosevelt and Governor 
Rqckddler. 

This 1$ probably a serious mbreading of 
New York politics. While there are 900,000 
more registered Democrats than registered 
Republicans, the Democrats rarely present 
a solid front, In state elections, diose who 
kan to the Idt dten switch to die Liberals 
or indeed even vote for a Republican, if he 
seems the more liberal and the better 
known figure. New York City’s Democrats, 
in particular, are influenced by a candidate’s 
stature, by his national reputadon and also 
by his social position. On this count, Mr 
O’Connor will i^bably lose votes to both 
of his opponents. 

. Furthermore, he has relied on those 
earlier political profiles of New York which 
describe the city as being overwhelmingly 
Democratic and the rest of the state as 
consisting of Republican farmers. The facts 
are that the whole state has become highly 
industrialised, that the farmers have become 
businessmen and that the Democratic party 
outside New York City has developed an 
organisation and independence of its own. 
At the same time, the Democrats in the 
city have become caught up in so many 
intra-party feuds that it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive of them operating as a cohesive unit 
unless the candidate is someone all Demo¬ 
crats can unite around, such as Senator 
Kennedy. Mr O’Connor seems largely 
unaware of these facts. 

To compound hb troubles Governor 
Rockefeller and Mr Roosevelt are waging 
fairly successful though unexciting cam¬ 
paigns. The Governor appears to.have 



been revitalised by the contest. Moreover, 
he uses hb staff and his money to gmt 
advantage. Advertisements on televmon 
.uid Tsdio have projected effectively the 
image of a man who has worked hard and 
fruitfully for the people of the state. Added 
to this IS the glamour of being the under¬ 
dog, although this is evaporating: accord¬ 
ing to most polls the Governor has a hand¬ 
some lead, but the influential one of the 
New York Daily Newt puts Mr O’Connor 
slightly ahead. 

The surprise of the campaign has been 
Mr Roosevelt’s political come-back. 
Spumed by the Democrats, he accepted the 
Liberals’ nomination in what observers lock 
to be a deal involving calculation on both 
sides. The Liberals wanted to cash in on 
hb'fbnle aud on his prominence as a 
national figure in order to pile up a signifi¬ 
cant vote. Mr Roosevelt, at 52, wanted a 
last chance in politics. He started off in a 
blaze of glory in 1949, winning a seat in 
Congress. Now, showing his age, looking 
somewhat paundiy, his parents safely laid 
to rest, Mr Roosevelt is running not to win, 
but in hopes that a good showing may prove 
a way for him to catapult himself back into 
the forgiving arms of the Democrats. 


Making hay 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN JONESBORO 

The fierce battle for the Governorship of 
Arkansas is at bottom the classical symbolic 
struggle between the past and a future. Even 
the campaign buttons give a hint of this. 
The supporters of the Republican candi¬ 
date, Mr Winthrop Rockefeller, wear gilded 
‘*WR” studs styled after the brand this 
millionaire farmer, the brother of New 
York’s Nelson, has stamped on his prize 
Santa Gertrudis cattle; a brand, to most 
people in tbb southern state today, has to 
do with quality, not slavery. In contrast 
the Democrats have the state’s star and 
the motto ** I’m for Justice Jim Johnson.” 
He makes double use of ” justice ”—as his 
title after eight years on the state Supreme 
Court and as a virtue. To him virtue, or 
douig justice to Arkansas, consists in oppos¬ 
ing the outside forces that can spoil his 
golden land and honest people: the federal 
government which is imposing racial con¬ 
ditions on its financial aid, the Northerners 
who demand easy terms and cheap labour 
to bring industj7 in. 

Somewhere in the process the ideals of 

Justly Jim ” have found an Old Testa¬ 
ment twbt ot hatred and the"Fopulist echoes 
of class warfare. His speeches have been 
full of attack and innuendo against Mr 
Rockefeller personally, accusing him of land 
speculation and unjust dismissal of em¬ 
ployees, scorning his attempts to identify 
mnsself with the woriters (” Worked two 
years as a roustabout, did he ? ’Twouldbe 
plekaant duty working in an oilfield if you 
owned R”) end suggesting that he spends 
more on j^per mpbas a pensioner 
gebfoUveoo. It is handsoide old-laahiooed 
onitory with colourful simiks In know- 
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as your 

travel allowance 
with South 
African Airways 


(Now— daily Boeing Stratojet services!) 


South ^rican Airways Boeing yo/ Stratojets leave London for Johannesburg 
daily. The Wednesday and fights are otUy hours, one stof’^-AifastM 

through flights on the route. Pojget ^eui eurreuy restrutiont: Scum Africa is 
in the sterling area. Just enjoyyoHrself in the welcome warmth and warm 
welcomes that South Africa lavishes on her visitors^ Details from your Travel 
Agent orfrom South African Airweys at 2/1 jy Regent Street, London (in 
Osford Circus) GER 9621 jy; in Birmingham, ring MID dpi/; in Oasgonr, 
CEN/p/i; in Manchester, BLA i6j). 
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In 20 years Simon-Carves 
in collaboration with Monsanto 
have won orders for 171 contact 





more than 100 companies 
in 31 countries. 


The total rated capacity of 
these plants is more than 
18,000 tpd. 
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ledge of govenunent he’s as gteen u a 
Rourd”) and the ri^t fibres of speech 
for church^^gocts C We lejoice when a way¬ 
ward person returns but he cannot expect 
to lead the choir the next Sunday ”}. But 
Mr Johnson has demeaned the campaign 
and injected it with xenophobia. Apart 
from promising teachers a rise in pay and 
Jonesboro the status of a university town, 
he has talked little about the future. 

Mr Rockefeller, by contrast, has little 
but the future to speak about, having come 
south only fifteen years ago to start ms form 
on Pttit Jean Mountain.' There were dgjht 
years dunng which he headM the Ai^kaiisaa 
hidustifol bevelopiiient Commissiqii ai^ 
he apedw of its achicvements-^roOfdOo new 
jobs in 660 new plants during diat rimlb— 
and the even greater industriSi and tourist 
future for Arkansas’s a milHon P^ple. 
“Arfamsas—the land of opportunity . is 
print<kl on every car number plate and'hn 
speaks of the opportunities in being 
centrally placed , within, five hundred mijte 
of 170 million i^ople. $inoe he ran against 
Governor Faubiis in 1964 and took 44 per 
cent of the vote Mr Rock^elfer has become 
a more fluent sp^ker and his organisation 
is smooth and smiling. 

The radal issue and the ’’white bade- 
lash ^ apinst Negroes has had surprisingly 
litde impabt. With one registered voter in 
every seven a Negro the subject would, 
hardily be q;)eiily amd anyway. But both 
candidates opposed .-, the civil rights Bill 
which the Senate kuleih by filibuster this 
year^ Mr RockefeOer arguing that it gave the 
Administration powers (particularly over 
desegrepting schools) which should remain 
with the courts, Mr Johnson claiming that 
the open housing sections would have de¬ 
stroyed the right to own private property. 
Both attack Washington for a “ no-win war 
policy’* in Vietnam although Mr Rocke¬ 
feller shows more thoughtfulness in speak¬ 
ing of an equitable peace and in asking 
Arkansans to look beyond the war and the 
local boom which it has created and to ” be 


prepared for a good economy, an economy 
of peace.” 

Mr Johnson attacks Washington with the 
same ferocity with which he assails Mr 
Rockefeller, He claims that his own nomi¬ 
nation was the first blow at the civil rights 
Bill and now boasts that his critidsms of 
Vietnam policies have brought such con¬ 
cessions as the ” drafting of Lynda Bird’s 
fimei, George Hamilton,” a statement pre^ 
mature on two counts. He echoes Governor 
Wallace ttf Alabama in shouting ” stand up 
for Arkansas, stand up for freedom.” 
Mr Rockefeller dismiSsdi all this as the 
bemstinp of ”a conceited' ass ” but Mr 
Johnson may know his electorate better. Yet 
while he invents modem rebel noises he is 
saying nothing to disqualify his state from 
receiving federal aid, either for schools or 
for the $1.3 billion dam and canal develop¬ 
ment of Arkansas River which is head¬ 
ing for completion in 1970. 

Tuesday will show whether the dissocia¬ 
tion .cd the trade unions or the endorsement 
of die Ku Khix Klan have hurt Mr Johnson 
and wb^ier his hale-love retadonship with 
the Faubua madune has milde voters, turn 
to Mr Rockefeller for a real damp ffom the 


old regime; die atate has not had a Repub¬ 
lican Governor smee the Civil War. Mr 
Johnfon certainly belonp to the state’s 
farming.paat as bis opponent does to its 
more sophisticated future. But there is a 
farm product which is gaining popularity 
steadily here—^Jdinson grass-^which one 
local agricultural writer described last 
weekend as ” very palatable hay.” 


Back to 

conservatism ? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEBRASKA 

Tile demonstrations of housewives against 
high prices for food.are rubbing salt in the 
wounds of farmers in the Middle West, who 
feel that the Administration cares more 
about consumers than about producers. 
Their mortification may lead to a resurgence 
of Republican strength in the country’s 
’'breadbasket.” One race which may be 
affected is that for the Senate in Nebraska. 
Two years ago President Johnson carried 
the state, the first time a Democratic presi¬ 
dential candidate has done so since 
Roosevelt in 1936. Now the Democratic 
Governor, Mr Morrison, is trying to unseat 
Senator Carl Curtis, a Republican who has 
spent sixteen years in the Senate and who 
embodied arch-conservatism long before he 
became Mr Goldwater’s floor manager at 
the Republican convention in 1964. Senator 
Curtis claims chat he is the special target 
of a presidential "purge.” 

Nebraska never quite recovered from the 
great depression in the nineteen-thirties. 
The young, the imagioative and the creative 
moved away and a normally cautious farm 
population withdrew into ever deeper con¬ 
servatism. Nebraska spends less a head for 
public services than any other state. It is 
the only one still to rely entirely on taxes on 
property. A state income tax which was 
passed by the State Legislature this year is 
being submitted to the voters for approval 
and is likely to be turned down. Until 
Governor Morrison was elected six years 
ago Nebraska was far behind other states 
in education, in ro^ds, in attracting new 
industry and in developing its resources. 

There can be no doubt that the state has 
bestirred itself under Mr Morrison. Its rate 
of economic growth has been setxmd only 



Sihmar . rntd chirBmgir 


to Colorado’s in the patt five years. Now, 
however, Mr MorriMi wants to move to the 
Senate and another l>emocrat, the 32-year- 
old Lieutenant Governor, Mr Sorenson, is 
struggling to succeed him in the Governor’s 
chair. But the vision of Nebraska’s future 
is not nearly as powerful a factor b the 
Senate race as are federal policies, particu¬ 
larly those affecting Negro rights. This 
summer’s race riots m C^aha loom larger 
than the opportunities which the city is 
offering to industry. Federal spending for 
the poor, particularly for the Negro poor, 
does not go down well with frugal Ncbraa- 
kans; It looked as thou]^ tfie Democrats 
had something new to offer Nebraska, but 
it may be that the state’s new cfynamism has 
been born too late and will be engulfed m a 
new conservatism. If Mr Morrison Is 
defeated, this will be taken as a sign that 
President Johnson’s support is wearing thm 
at the grassroots. 


More 

representative 

On Tuesday state legislators will be chosen 
in all but five states—Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Jersey and Virgbia. Ail 
but Nebraska have two chambers and in 
most of the states bvolved all seats b both 
have to be filled; some states, however, 
stagger the terms of members of their upper 
houses. Altogether 6,829 members of 89 
state legislative chambers have to be 
elected. 

Only 5 State Legislatures are now con¬ 
trolled by the Republicans; two, Nebraska 
and Minnesota, are supposedly non¬ 
partisan; in 9 control is split, with each 
party havbg a majority b one chamber, 
and in 2 ttoe is a tie for control of the 
Senate. This leaves Democratic legislators 
in full charge eff 32 states. They gained 
over 500 seats in 1964 and the Rcpublicant 
are, of course, hoping to repair some of that 
year’s damage next week. 

But since 1964 38 states have redrawn 
the boundaries of constituencies for one or 
both chambers, either voluntarily or under' 
court order, to comply with the Supreme 
Court’s dictum of "one naan, one vote.** 
Democratically-controlled LegislAtUfcs have 
obviously done the best they CRU for their 
own parties when drawing op ibese plans. 
But the Republicans are likely to benefit 
from at least one, and ohe of the most 
extensive, of these retpportionments—that 
of California’s Smate. This has increased 
the number of spokesmen for heavily- 
populated (and: conservatively minded) 
southern California from* 9 to 22 and 
reduced the number of Senators from the 
rest of the state to 18 from 31. Until this 
year Lbs Angeles Ouncy, with 6 milUon 
inhabitants, bid only one seat b the State 
Senate; now it will have 14. Until t^5 
Vermont had not rodistricted its 
houM since X792, with the'tf^t that m 
theory 11.6 per cent of the itate’s voters 
could have elected 4 M)ority of the 
members. . . > 
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Bumping down to earth 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


The search for the third west German out to choose a new provincial parliament, 
chancellor is under way. Yielding uncom- A fortnight later, on November 20th, it will 
prehcndingly to pressure from all sides, be the turn of the Bavarians. Of these two 
Herr Erhard, after three years in office, elections, the first is generally considered to 
agreed on Wednesday to resign should he be less of a guide, since the Social Demo- 
be unacceptable as the head of a new crats have governed Hesse well for two 
coalition government comman^ng a decades. All the same, the awakening 
majority in the Bundestag. All he is claiin- intimations of Germany’s growing isolation 
ing now is to have a sav himself in his may well help the right-wing chauvinists, 
party’s invidious choice ot a successor. A newly regrouped in the National Demo- 
special committee has been appointed to cratic party, to cut a better figure in Hesse 
find an acceptable man. It is to meet for than they were at first expected to. 
the first time next week. Days, perhaps But not until Bavaria, which is tradi- 
weeks, of personal jockeying and sectarian tionally conservative except in municipal 
lobbying lie ahead. politics, has voted on November 20th will 

The todest political gift to the fog-bound it be possible to assess the standing of the 
west Germans this November would be a parties in general and of the redoubtable 
general election for a new Bundestag and a Herr Franz-Josef Strauss in particular, 
new government. It would provide both Neither the three major parties nor Herr 
the professional politicians and the elec- Strauss are likely to commit themselves to 
torate with a beneficial opportunity to adjust any new course or coalition until Bavaria 
their thinking to today’s and tomorrow’s has indicated the strength of their backing, 
realities. These are already much clearer Herr Strauss is waiting demurely but con- 
than they were when the parties proffered fidently to throw his full weight from within 
and the public picked their representatives the cabinet into the pursuit of a more 
in September, 1965. What only a few saw nationalist policy in a special partnership 
happening then is now more or less plain with France. 

to all. Abroad, the powers that rule the Fear of suffering a spectacular setback in 
international roost have as good as agreed the pending elections l^d put the Christian 
which relatively constricted perch should be Democrats in a quandary. Would it improve 
assign^ to Germany. At home, the or impair the party’s chances were they to 
phoenix that has been laying an abundance disown the discredited chancellor now? 
of golden eggs can no longer be counted After all, it was the party whidi had boasted 
upon. Farmer Erhard and his quarrelsome of him as their elecuon locomotive ” in 


team have been caught looking uneasily out 
eff date, hard pressed for ready money, and 
at a loss to know what to do next. 

The desirable general election may yet 
take place, though it seems unlikely for the 
time being, l^t the Social Democfats 
want one is alone reason enough why the 
Qiiistian Democrats do not, and why they 
v^ .try .to cling to office until their four- 
yelu term runs out in 1969. The Social 
Democrats and the Free Democrats, who 
together have a majority of six in 
BundesUff, mighit eventually precipitate a 
dissolution., Wt Democrats are 

short of eketitm funds. And* whatever they 
may profess to the cOnQBty« they are not 
* :c sum idkev want ia^ WjS^a brea^ 

f e Chrikiim^Qcoii^^ 6 nal. 
c opinion k to 

onv^^s of Reiise am being. 


1965, which fatefully re-elected him chanr 
cellor after ms successful haul, and which 
earlier this year appointed him chairman in 
succession to Dr Adenauer. Could they 
admit so soon to having made sueh a 
glaring error of judgment? And, if they 
could, who would he the redeem^ man 
of stature upon yAota they could all agree 
to set in his place? The brashly scheming 
Barzel? Schroder, the aloof, dieted Atlan* 
deist? Gerstenmaier, the petit gaulliste of 
indiscreet interviews and Adenauer’s bles¬ 
sing? The remote Kiesioger? Dufhues of 
the backroom? The obscure Liidce? 

While mpi^uing in Hesse last weet^ 
end, Herr Briwa himseff ganiely 

tlttt he intended ^aoldsi^ on ilone, qopdjev 
d^U, come deep .But(. by Mondi^^; 
hod'.come to appiii^te dHn'in';tlie IwjwV 
hdldoiild not suMIlK 
evident that a majority of the pi^y yru 



against him. The Christian Democrats of 
North Baden adopted a resolution on 
October 29th recommending the chancellor 
to let the parliamentary party nominate a 
new cabinet. In the Rlmieland and 
Westphalia several party leaders, among 
them Herr Dufhues, the one-time managing 
chairman, are openly counselling Herr 
Erhard to make way for another. It was 
certain that the Social Democrats would not 
serve in a coalition government headed by 
Erhard, and it was doubtful whether 
Free Democrats could ever be persuaded to 
do so again. 

Herr Erhard has aoverned too cosily and 
too complacently. Sometimes he has been 
poorly counselled. At others he has rejected 
sound advice. He resents criticism. He 
does not take the trouble to speak well His 
growing deafness makes him awkward in 
company. Above all, he has bad more than 
a fair share of bad lucl^ It is too late now 
for him to repair his damaged reputation. 

The speed and the manner of h& leaving 
are now die object of much open and covert 
intrigue. As it unfolds, and the dearth of 
potendid successors becomes increasingly 
apparent, the more it seems that oply the 
formation of a national coalition govern¬ 
ment, or the holding of a generri dection, 
wfi| prevent the present govenmient crisis 
fr^. developing into a much more serious 
q^U,<^,tbe federal republic and its relations 
yrm wope and the world. 
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China 

shot 
an arrow 
in the 
air 

Peking is in a huxty all 
right. Russia waited 
12 years before putting 
a well-tested nuclear 
warhead on a missile 
and the Americans 
have never risked con¬ 
ducting a full-scale 
missile weapons test. 

But on October 27th, 
only two years after 
their first nuclear ex¬ 
plosion, the Chinese '^bere Chinese nuclear-tipped missiles might reach next year 

set off a ** guided missile with nuclear ones. This week the State Department 

weapon ** attached. According to the official issued a statement confirming that the 

communique, “ the guided missUe flew McNamara estimates still stand, 

normally and the nuclear warhead Wt the „ Chi„^s^ indeed shot off a 
target at the appointed distance, effecting 500-700 mile nuclear-tipped missile, they 
a nuclear explosion. undoubtedly soon be able to point one 

Fallout over Japan and America has at their neighbours. No missile launching 

already verified the fact of the explosion, pads have been spotted in China except for 

Western scientists are now trying to deter- the testing range in Sinkiang, but sites for 

mine exactly what it was that flew what this size of missile can be easily and 

distance to explode how much. The range quickly constructed. In a matter of months, 

of the missile was alxxlbst certainly under then, the arched shadow of a Chinese 
1,000 miles and most probably between nuclear threat could descend on any coun- 
500 and 700. The Chinese are known to try in the Far East except Indonesia and 
have been testing missiles of this type for Malaysia. 

«veral years and Mr Khrushchev told ^ „ happens that the perimeter of 

Averell Harnman in *959 *hat China had Peking’s missile range is just about 
reaived some from the Soviet Umon. A concurrent with the Chinese view of their 

missile ^ longer range is thought to be rightful sphere of influence. The powers 

beyond China s capacity at this stage ; and Peking must realise that their nuclear 
a smaller one would require a smaller-size 3^ n^o^^nt is more than deterred 

weapon which IS also thought to be too by American and Russian stockpiles. They 
advanced for China to develop for another probably sincere in pledging last 

few years. week, as they did after the three earlier 

In the first official western evaluation of explosions, that “ in no circumstances will 

the explosion, the American Atomic Energy China be the first to use nuclear weapons.” 

Commission announced on Wednesday that But they were probably right also in assum- 

the warhead probably did not contain ing that China’s increasing nuclear strength 

thermonuclear materials like China^s 130- is bound to have a political impact in all 

kiloton test last May. But it did seem to the capitals within range. Appropriately, 

include enriched uranium. A uranium- the Cmnese timed their test when President 




based warhead can produce a big explosion, 
but is relatively difficult to reduce in size so 
as to fit Into a missile. If China has 
managed to miniaturise the clumsy weapons 
of its previous tests, this would represent 
a significant technological advance. 


Johnson and his six Asian alli^ were 
leaving Manila, which just fits under the 
line« 

Chairman Mao^s thought has figured in 
evely Chinese nuclear announcement, but 
last week nuclear scientists and technicians 


Given the headstart in technology bor- 
towed from the Soviet Union, and also from 
the United States via China’s American- 
trained rocket director, Dr Chien Hsueh- 
shen, China’s missile programme is more or 
less on anticipated sdiedule. Last Decem¬ 
ber, Mr McNamara told a Nato meeting 
that China could have operational medium- 
range missiles by 1967 and could deploy 
several of them a year or two later. It would 
take anotlMr ten years, he said, for China 
to have a fleet of medium-range missiles 
and the first operational ioteKontlnental 


were' exhorted to raise their study of the 
chairman^ works to a new stage. It is 
possible, though not likely, that this new 
stage may mean a deflection of energies 
even from top priority scientific pro¬ 
grammes. Although workers in the 
national defence technical-scientific com¬ 
mission have recently been poster- 
attacked, so far the zealous cultural revotg^ 
tionarJei have gone out of dieir way to 
ensure that icientists and tedinicians 
Idtslone. Tl^wffi J^Vf to.be if China 
to catch up with the nuclear Jone^. 
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Austria 

Who speaks for 
the murdered ? 

FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT 

Franz Novak was Adolf Eichmann*s chief 
transport officer. With a consummate pre¬ 
cision which overcame all other pressing 
demands on rolling stock and manpower in 
wartime, he despatched 1,700,000 Jews to 
the chambers. Tins October an 
Austrian jury in Vienna acquitted him: he 
was only “obeying orders.” Erich Raja- 
kovic, a friend of Eichmann’s and for a time 
head of the Judenreferat in Holland, was 
sentenced to two and a half years, most of 
which he had already served before his trial.' 
Jan Verbelen was acquitted. The trial of 
Hans and Willi Mauer in Salzburg—accused 
of participating in the Stanislau blood¬ 
bath—was remarkable for the anti-semitism 
shown by onlookers in court as well as for 
the Befehlsnotsland verdict—acting under 
orders—brought by a jury which included 
some ex-Nazis. The judge overthrew the 
verdict and a retrial is going on in Vienna 
now. These events are all deeply disturb¬ 
ing. They show that in Graz, Salzburg or 
Vienna the average Austrian jury appears 
to be unwilling to sentence men who 
organised the murder of Jews, gypsies and 
other groups marked out by the Nazis for 
extermination. 

Comment in the foreign press and state¬ 
ments by Jewish leaders in New York, 
London and elsewhere, in which adverse 
comparisons have even been drawn between 
Austria and Germany, have been more than 
frank. Herr Simon Wiesenthal, an indomit¬ 
able battler and founder of the documen¬ 
tation centre in Vienna containing data on 
Nazis all over the world, has laid a report 
before the Austrian cabinet. This report 
was released to the press on Wednesday. 
It examines both the participation ii 
Austrians in Nazi crimes, and the measures 
taken by the Austrian judiciary to discover 
and punish them. 

Herr Wiesenthal makes the point that 
Austrians took part in the 8ial^^hter ou| of 
all proportion to dkdr nuadsera aa 
citizens of the Reidi. At the staiiff:\i^ tiUe 
eastern campa^i A^frians were ih 
preference to Gennfaa in areas of Pimnd 
that had onee foro^ part of the Hab^urg 
empire. Later oO», enijre police battaSons 
wereassembhpd in Aiaal^ tor service in the 
government of ocjcupkd areas and on the 
Russian front. a^vities of these police 
units became known in detail when docu- 
mdits were released by Czechoslovak 
authorities nearly two years ago. One way 
and canoti^ when the extemiination 
maefiim^ began to operate in eaiaeilf 
rimusappids of Austrians were avaiUblt OH 
the spot, serving in the pdice, ssnAttietie^ 
the. SS and the civil admiotentiOln, Tlie 
fact that Bichmana^ '^tcentre for- leiwi 
emigmtion wai ftrst a«t iijj^ in AtucBii wli 
anotiier reason why a. great number if 
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Austrians became involved in the massacre. 

What became of all these men? Odilo 
Globocnik, former gaukiter of Vienna, first 
introduced group murder by the ^ of 
exhaust gases in the'Lublin area. His staff 
officers, who in connection with “Aktion 
Reinhard ** were involved in the death of 
two million people, included Austrians, 
several €i whom are living at liberty today. 
He himself has disappeared and may be 
dead. The names of 65 Austrians who 
worked in the extermination camps at 
Belzec, Treblinka and Sobihor have been 
supplied to the Austrian courts at various 
times—but only one of them is in prison. 
Numerous Austrians who were believed to 
have committed crimes while serving in the 
Schuizpolizei in Poland and elsewhere were 
repatriated by the Russians in 1955 on the 
understanding that they would stand their 
trial in Austria. Some received the presi¬ 
dent’s pardon right away, a few were tried, 
given long sentences and quietly released 
after a short period. Many of these former 
** schupos hold fairly prominent positions 
in the Austrian police and gendarmerie 
to^. 

The question is, why has Austria done so 
much less than Germany to examine its 
Nazi past? Herr Wiesenthal points out 
that the legal departments which prepare 
cases for trial are hopelessly understaffed. 
Austria’s equivalent of the German research 
centre at Ludwigsburg is Department 18 in 


ihe ministry of the interior. A yimr ages 
when the twenty-year final dateline For 
murder and being accessory to murder 
under the Nazis was abolished in both coun¬ 
tries, west Germany multiplied the staff 
wortog on this material by three. A,round 
dozen lawyers worked on the Auschwitz 
papers alone: Here in Austria, oat man has 
to deal with the whole Austrian involvement 
at Auschwitz, at Minsk, and with the vast 
** Akeioo Reinhatd.” Department 18 was 
recently cut down from ten men to six, who 
have to cope with some 1,100 files which 
constantly expand and increase with the flow 
of infonnation from outside sources (very 
little re^rch has ever been carried out 
in Vienna itself). These six men lack the 
necessary resources, whether for reseirch or 
for the finding and questioning of witnesses. 
And they have other work to do. 

For years the Austrian press has been 
railing against official and public indif¬ 
ference^^ worse. And yot even now in 
1966 no one, in contact with senior mem¬ 
bers of the police, can ever be quite certain 
that he is not facing a man who has the 
slaughter of scores or even hundreds of 
men, women and children on his conscience. 
Ex-Nazis sit on juries, cases for the prosecu¬ 
tion are ill-prepared, trials have proved to 
be an irrelevance. The result the publi¬ 
cation of the Wiesenthal report could be a 
flood of criticism which may, at last, force 
the government to act. 


careful where they dioose to bend their chief 
effort. Education and publfe health will 
probably get priority. So far unification has 
cost only a few casualties—two senktoro and 
a deputy. On the other hand it has won ffie 
party the adherence of a distinguished group 
of intellectuals who are moving from indi¬ 
vidual positions of detached sympathy to 
active and organised support. 

At‘ this stage it is easier to foresee the 
probable course of Socialist-Communist 
relations than that of the future relationship 
between the new party and the Christian 
Democrats. The Communists complain that 
the now socialism has been bom in an 
atmosphere of hostility to themsOlves. The 
charge is substantially true, but it is also 
true that the Communists, with their con¬ 
stant obstructionism in j^riiament and their 
jibes against the Socialist ** traitSrs,” have 
done everything to make this inevitable. 

The rift between contemporary Italian 
socialism and communism is very deep and 
probably irre^rable. In fact, as things 
appmr today, it can only widen. It is quite 
possible that after die 1968 elecdon the 
Italian left may muster more than half the 
country’s votes. But this is not politically 
relevant because the left remains divided. 
Signor Lombardi, a left-wing Socialist, asked 
the constituent assembly how the Socialists 
expected to win votes from the Communists 
by their record of parliamentary achieve¬ 
ment when they would need communist sup¬ 
port to pass their reforms. 



All fixed up 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 
If ever there is a dde in socialist affairs in 
Italy, this is it. After twenty years of separa- 
don, the Socialists and the Social Democrats 
are again one flesh. As Signor Nenni, the 
grand old man of Italian socialism and the 
^airman of the new united Socialist party, 
told the party’s constituent congress on 
October 30th: *^A phase ends tMay. A 
new phase starts tomorrow. We have moved 
from a position of protest to one of responsi- 
bili^ and have put behind us the old maxi¬ 
malist dreams and illusions.” 


The new party has undertaken a double 
task: to dispute (perhaps eventually to break 
down) the commanding influence, first, of 
the (Kristian Democrats over the Italian 
state and, second, of the Communists over 
the Italian industrial working class. In a 
little less than two years, by & ekedons of 
1968, the party must show the country dhat 
something has changed in the chemistry of 
Italian polidcs and that the effects of the 
change are good. 

The auspices are fair. The economy is 
recovering and the time the Socialists have 
in band u neidier too long nor too short. 
P^k cannot expect them to accomplish 
miracles in this time. But they must be 



It is not so much in parliament as in the 
trade unions that Sociaust-Communist rda- 
dons must be worked out. The Socialists 
have not yet made up their minds whether 
they should leave the old Communist-domi¬ 
nated OGIL and join the UlL, the far less 
impressive Social Democrat trade union 
federadon, or whether they should press 
forward with plans to make the CGIL, or 
some new organisation, free of pvty control. 
The older Socialist trade unionists, like 
Signor Santi, prefer this soludon though it 
is hard to see how a poHdcally neutral trade 
union federadon could really come to life. 
A third possibility is said to be envisaged 
by some of the younger Socialist trade 
unionists who are thinking in terms of a 
European federadon open to the workers of 
the SIX countries in the Eurc^an Economic 
Community. The idea is tlMt Workers of, 
say. Fiat, Renault and Volkswagen would 
be reciprocally protected against the effects 
of wage Ranges in any one country. 

RekdOos between the united Socialists 
and the Christian Democrats are conditioned 
at present by the approach of the 1968 eko- 
dons. There is certainly no wish on either 
side to break the present coalition partner- 
sUp.‘ Hie Christian Dcnkcrat leaders 
have recently shown more imelligence and 
abili^ than the Communists have in their 
reactions to the new challenge. Some of the 
old Osdiidic notables may oe panidung at 
the possibility of losing a substantial part 
of tkdf local influence to the new Socialist 
party. But the younger leaders—the party 
secietary and the prime minister xnore than 
any^re aware that the Christian Demo¬ 
crats must trim their sails for the difficult 
oome of sbartng power with a Socialist 
pMy that has now gained a new dynamism. 
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Southern AJrica 

Waiting 

Mr Ian Smith said on November ist tl^t 
a reply was still being prepared to the British 
terms for a Rhodesian settlement given him 
on October X5th. In taking his time, he 
has strengthened the assumption that he 
simply means to stall (though he nought pro¬ 
duce, perhaps at the very end of this month, 
some form of maybe desigofid to maha 
Britain’s decision about sanddomi evho 
harder). An approved SahilbuEjr bibodcaat 
has indicated that he will ** takb the fullest 
advantage of the split between Labour and 
Conservatives in Britain, by staying put,^ 
knowing that the Tories and the poMmul 
business world allied to them” are flatly 
opposed to mandatory sanctions. No doubt 
he is also cheered by Britain's warnings at 
the UN that, in present economic condi¬ 
tions, it can hardly think of undertaking 
sanctions against South Africa. 

It was in debate on South West Africa 
that this British contention was given promi¬ 
nence. Mr Smith may assume that what 
goes for South West Africa goes for Rho¬ 
desia too. But does it ? Mr Vorster is 
committed to maintaining his grip on 
South West Africa at all costs. 'Hie 
Assembly resolution of October 27th im¬ 
plied a deadline, but in a sense it also eased 
off the pressure for several months. And 
if the American attitude in this debate dis¬ 
turbed Mr Vorster, at least the French atti¬ 
tude must have given him comfort. In con¬ 
trast, he has not recognised the Smith 
government, let alone promised to uphold 
it come what may ; the risk of a real crunch 
over Rhodesia is more imminent; the 
French are too ifnconcemed to. be likely 
to veto a Security Cbundl resolution; the 
British and the; Africans may yet find a 
common formula for actxon-^^-axHl it might 
be a formula duil rndflctd^ Mr Vorster to 
leave Mr Smith to sink or swim on his 
own. 

France 

One goal, 
many means 

' ' ' I I i i.tel i I .. 

FROM OUR PARIS CORReSRpNDENT 
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General de Gaulle’s tour of Germany in 
September 1962—^when to anf^ protests 
from Moscow he drew a magnificent vista 
of what France and Germany could achieve 
together—^his claim of consistency sounded 
rather odd. Gaullists will answer that what 
is permanent is the quest for natiomd in- 
dej^ndenoe^ or as, others might put R, that 
the consistent attempt to be one of the 
three major powers! has meant that General 
de Gaulle has IM to alter his strategy so as 
to exploit his limited means to the full. 

How w 31 this permanent objective be 
adapted, to .present dreumstanoes ? TBe 
answer ttiS pardy depends on the extent 
to wlridi' the genetal has lost his illusions 
about i grand design ” based on Franco- 
German collaboration. Admittedly he last 
wedk publicly proclaimed the treaty dead, 
and implied that Herr Erhaid and Herr 
Schr6der had killed it by choos^ Wa^mg- 
ton as a partner, not Paris. Given the 
political crisis now going on in Bonn, this 
was all useful stuff for Herr Erhard's 
opponents. But it is doubtful whether the 
general oouM now come to terms widi the 
German ^gaullists” if they were in 
govenunienc and not in semi-oppoaition. The 
Dnk between German ” gaullists ” and de 
Gaulle dates from the time when the French 
president was thinking of west German 
participation in France’s nuclear plans and 
was the staunchest defender of German 
interests in east-west negotiations. These 
days are over. So long as there are Atlan¬ 
tic-minded governments in Bonn the 
general can feed discontented Germans with 
stories about what might have been. The 
real test would come my if a man such as 
Herr Strauss came to power. 

General de Gaulle has shown that he is 
reluctant to let all possibility of Franco- 
German political collaboration slip from his 
hands. When he was in Moscow in June, he 
refused to give cast Germany diplomatic 
recognitiod or to approve Russian plans for 
Gcrmny. Mr Ko^gin is unlikely to push 
the general on this point; he is useful 
enough to Russia as it is. On Vietnam, 
Genml de Gaulle has now said unam- 
biguCNiriy that the only solution lies in an 
unbofiditiooal and unilateral American 
wididnwil. In Europe, France is now out 
of Nat^ and in five months’ time will have 
no foreign troops on its soil. And whatever 
his xcservstioos 09 Gennsnys General de 
Gaulle is^ m this totally opposed to 
west Q^nan ysiticipation in nuclear 
schemes. 

One way and anodier the direction the 
world , is goii^ helps Geneiil do Gaull^ 
ptaos. The war in VietnamvOdUNmes & 
risk, from General de Gaulle’s pojbt of view,, 
of an undehtanding between Aiaerida and 
Russia. At the same time, PresUeiit Jolm- 
son’s efforts to woo the Russians in Europe, 
while they are at odds in Asia, have 
helped to stir up German critics of their 
government in Bonn. Even in the common 
market, whem last year things did not go 
entirely the g^etal’a way, time is not neces¬ 
sarily against him. At least the general can 
certainly claim consistency here since he 
has just reproduced the 1960^ ^^Foudiet 
plan” for cchoperation between govern¬ 
ments, including collaboration on defence. 


But the general produced the plan half¬ 
heartedly, giving more than a hint that 
Erance’s partners in the commoo market 
are American stooges and therefore inc^ 
able of independent European action. The 
presence within the common market of five 
” satellites ” of Washington does not render 
the French government any less reluctant 
to admit wlmt it considers to be a sixth. 
General de Gaulle did not repeat his veto 
on Britain’s entry at his press conference ; 
all the same, he left little doubt that he re¬ 
mains as opposed to Britain’s admission as 
he was in January 1963. 


French Somaliland 


Harsh choice 
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A very realistic man, President de Gaulle. 
No nonsense about feeding the jaws that 
bite you. If France is wanted, th^ Fiance 
will stay, whether it is in an existing colony 
or a former one like those West African 
countries where the world’s purest neo¬ 
colonialism operates. And if France is not 
wanted—out with the telephones, as the 
wretched Guineans discovered in 1958. 

Today it is the turn of French Somali¬ 
land. General de Gaulle was not pleased 
when, instead of loyal applause, his visit 
there in August provoked violent demon¬ 
strations and demands for independence. 
Last week his cabinet approved a bill pro¬ 
viding for a referendum early next year that 
will give the colony’s 85,000 people the 
choice d[ independence or continued asso¬ 
ciation with France under a new constitu¬ 
tion. At his press conference on October 
iSdi the gene^ spelt out what he meant. 
France had created anything that matters 
in the colony, he remaxim ; but if its people 
TytaK still ungrateful enough to vote for 
'folle^ndence, then they must look out for 
th/msdves. 

Thiit wais no piece of xbet^c. French 
Somaliliiidl^ people ire 
immigrant tmenis an^ Enrisqprims, httwedn 
members of the Afor! tt&e with Itnkr. hi 
Ethiopia and'XMnabcrs of the Issa tHbes, who 
look to the '&mi^ re^blic. Both Ethiopia 
and the SoiQa)l fopwic axe keen to have 
and both armed enou^ to make a 

bloo<W war if it came to finting for it. 
The French have been bnitalfy frank about 
their judgment of the prospects of the 
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colony if it, cbooiet iiidependeiice^ tad of 
what they adl not do to aid it. Fraiice 
would offer iio' aaftiaoince whatever, the 
governor of the territory said on October 
14th. He did not believe the two communi¬ 
ties had the will to coexist, the new state 
would not be viable, and France was not' 
going to bail it out. 

Swim with France, in short, or sink. The 
purpose of these harsh warnings is pretty 
certainly to ensure that the referendum goes 
in favour of France. But this does not make 
them less true. The main presstue for inde¬ 
pendence comes, in the colony’s capital, 
Djibouti, from the Issas, some of whom 
(though not all) want it simply as a first 
step to union with the Somali republic. On 
the other side there is no enthusiasm for 
union with Ethiopia—the Afars would pre¬ 
fer not to be absorbed along with their kms- 
folk. But the Ethiopians are absolutely clear 
that the colony is not going to the Somalis ; 
Djibouti is Ethiopia’s principal port and the 
terminus of the railway from Addis Ababa. 

The Ethiopians have been ambi^ous 
about the welcome they would give an inde¬ 
pendent state. Haying first said that the 
colony was historically Ethiopian territory 
(which is disputable), Emperor Haile 
Selassie has since spoken more cautiously; 
he will “ accept the will of the people,” but 
there are, of course, considerations that he 
and the people cannot ignore. As for the 
Somali republic, ” they don’t come into the 
question,” but if there iust happen to be 
problems of mutual interest ” we’ll be happy 
to discuss them ”—^probably at the Or^n- 
isation of African Unity meeting this week¬ 
end. If the OAU can solve this quarrel 
amicably it will have done a significant 
service to peace. The Ethiopians, with 
35,000 men underarms, have the most effec¬ 
tive army between Egypt and white southern 
Africa. The Somali^, who have b^n re¬ 
ceiving Russian training and equipment 
since 1963, possibly come second. 

FOREIGN REPORT 

The Economist keeps an unusually large 
corps of foreign affairs writers, in London 
and abroad; but soma stories produced by 
the paper's foreign department cannot be 
published in The Economist itself. Instead, 
they appear in a separate, confidential 
bulletin published each week and called 
Foreign Report. 

Such stories are of two kinds. There is the 
information that reaches The Economist on 
a confidentiai basis, and therefore can be 
passed on only to readers willing to-reepect 
the confidential nature of Foreign Report. 

And there ia the article thet,' focuses 
attention on an apparently mintK. but 
pivotal, event that could lead to major 
changes. In this kind of forecast Foreign 
Report has a record of pften being 
startlingly right 

Plaaeg write for full deteilt to: 

The Forglgn Report Subecrlptlon 
Manager, The EeonomiVt 
Subecrlptlon DOpartment# 

Merw Mefoury Houa#. 

81 Pgrrifigdon Street, ioodon EC4. 

The annual aubaqrtptlon rata 
(48 raittaa) varlae between 
Srltgfii.€fS.O.Sgml AugtrglgaieClg.2.0 


Indom^ 

Ail contributions 
gratefully received 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
IN JAKARTA 

Mr Adam Malik, Indonesia’s foreign 
minister, has toured Russia, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia in an effort to per^de 
these countries to relax their pressure on 
Indonesia to repay the $1,123 million tbalt 
is owed them in matured debts. There is 
just a chance chat he may have pulled it 
off. But Indonena’s economic affairs 
minister, the SultiMi of Jogjakarta, is 

sufficiently hard-hosed to realSe that the Mr Mo/tk seeks a reprieve 
possibility (rf Mr Malik securing anything 

more than a respite (further creffits for in- stabilisation and rehabilitation. The prac- 
stance) is extremely remote. deal steps towards these goals indude 

The pressure is basically political, which austerity in government expenditure; in¬ 
explains why Mr Malik rather than the creased taxes on imports of non-essentials ; 
Sultan was sent on the negotiating mission, rationalisation of the reguladons that have 
Ever since the destruction of Indonesia’s long tlurottled the export business; gfiving 
communist party, Russia has been doing priority to the import of essential raw 
what it can to prevent General Suharto’s materials so that local industry can dimb 
regime from being absorbed into the up from its current produedon level, which 
western camp. The burden of the Russian is 20 per cent of potendal capadty ; an all- 
diplomats’ song has^ been that General out driye against administrative corruption. 
Suharto should permit and even encourage This last aim is a special enthusiasm cf 
the fonnation of a new national communist the Sultan. During his recent aid-seeking 
party favourable to Moscow. The argument journey to the West, was constantly con- 
is that the power vacuum created by the fronted by the charge that most foreign 
proscription (ff the former communist party financial assistance has so far gone down 
in March will be filled by “ rigjht-wing the bottomless pockets of corrupt executives 
fascists ” unless the government provides and army officers. The widely publicised 
for the emergence of a “ new and genuine ” evidence of high-level fraudulence at the 
socialist party. ^ trial of the former head of the central bank, 

Mr Malik left Jakarta without a clear-cut Mr Jusuf Muda Dalam, did not help his 
brief on how to respond if Moscow offered mission at all. For a start, he has issued 
to be understanding about the debts in re- new regulations forbidding civilian and 
turn for more political elbow room for itself military administrators to interfere with 
in Indonesia. But soon after he left there experts’ functions or to coUccr what arc 
was evidence that there had been some euphemistically called social taxes” for 
quick work on another front. President favours rendered. 

Sukarno, who still wields some residual In its estimates for I967, the government 
powers, announced the resurrection and has allowed for a foreign exchmge deficit 
legalisation of the long-banned Murba of $325 mOlion. The Sultan hopes to obtain 
party which at one time Wes reputed to be a fresh loan to cover this. He succeeded in 
Trotskyite. Mr Malik, acknowledged as bringing home $220 mfilion in aid from his 
the present leader of t^ Murba party, had western tour. But $180 million of this 
been pressing for its inclusion among the must be spent on importing spare parts, 
list rf political parties eligible to present raw materids and necessary eppsumer goods 
candidates at the general elections now for die rest of this year. Tl^ quqstioa is 
scheduled for 1968. where he can obtain the extra funds, h 



With Mr Malik away from Jakarta, there 
was wild speculation about die revival of 
the Murba party. Until now, none of the 
banned parties mis been allowed to reappear. 
The army newspaper headlined the news: 

Murba Party Arc the New Marxists.” The 
socialists suspected a plot by President 
Sukarno to divide the Murba party by 
giving his support to its radical wing and 
so setting them against the liberals. 

But eveh if Mr Malik turns out to have 
been successful in getting a reprieve over 
the debts, Indonesia is sSl faced with the 
gigantic task of builc&g the economy up 
from the debrisf of twenty years of Sukar- 
noism. An ondine 'Of ecpnoixdc devdop- 
metit has emerged. This, atioorduig to wi 
Suitttr of Jogjakartiu iki two goals: 


Washington he found that people were 
sympathetic and willing to hdp on three 
conditions: increasing proof of political 
stability (in plain words, getting rid of Presi¬ 
dent Sukarno) ; evidence of clear plans for 
economic det^opm^t and the eradication 
of corruption; and guarantees that 
American aid wotdd not be used to pay 
Indonesians communist creditors. General 
Suharto’s ihgime has made a surt with the 
fir^t two conditions and has given the neoes- 
tary assurances on the third. But it Is a 
long and tedious haul that lies ahead. Per¬ 
haps in their blackest moods General 
Suharto and die Sultan may now admit to a 
sneaking sympathy for a fkyourite saying of 
President Sukarno: - **Bcoiiomics is for 
book-keepers.” 
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Spam: 


Bulling around 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPOtoENT 

The'Spanish foreign tninistiy, ftir a quarter 
of a century one of Spain’s more somnolent 
insdtutioos, is suddenly ^ humming with 
ideas, rumours and activity. There are 
many reasons for this. One, (^ course, is 
Cttoaltar. Another k the Spanish desire 
io£ association with the Eurojj^an common 
market. A third is Smin’s search for new 
export ma^ts and fuel sup[4ies in the 
Middle Eakc and eastern Europe. A fourth 
is that next year Madrid and Washington 
will have ^^jaart thinking about-renewmg 
the mutual defence agreements which allow 
the United States to maintain a Polaris base 
at Rota, near Cadiz, and air bases in south¬ 
ern and central Spain. Spanish officials 
believe that General dc Gaulle's withdrawal 
from Nato has increased the rental value 
of their real estate—the rent they have in 
mind being not dollars but American sup¬ 
port on Gibraltar and Spain's admission to 
Nato. 

October produced its usual festivities and 
speeches aedicated to Columbus and 
hispanidad, with the expected snide remarks 
about the Italians (who impertinently claim 
Cdumbus) and the Vikings (unleashed last 
year by Yale university, to the American 
embassy's dismay). But later in the month 
Iberian-American themes gave way to 
sweeter music when M. Peyrefitte, France’s 
minister for scientific affairs, came to sign 
the agreement under which France will 
build a nuclear power-station in Catalonia, 
and Herr Schmticker, west Germany’s 
minister for economic affairs, opened his 
country’s impressive industrial fair in 
Madrid—the biggest fair the Germans have 
held in a foreign country since the war. 

Both M. Peyrefitte and Herr Schmucker 
declarol that their governments are in 
favour of associating Spain with the common 
market. Both were told that Spain would 
welcome more French and German invest¬ 
ment in Spanish industry. Spain’s foreign 
minister, Sr Castiella, has just been in Bonn 
for talks on ** European (questions and east- 
west relations.” Later in November the 
French minister for industry will arrive in 
Madrid to discuss further co-operation in 
his field, and a party of French technicians 
are to demonstrate their colour television 
system. 


Meanwhile, Madrid’s subtle flirtation with 
Moscow is readiing an interesting stage. 
Galtocal contacts and trade between Spain 
and Russia and east Europe have increased 
steaefily during the few years. Last 
wedt, wtiilc $r Castiella was in Bonn, a 
Spanish del^arion was negotiating a trade 
agreement in east. Germany. Russian and 
Spanish ** tourists ” have visited each other’s 
countries. They are said to have been chosen 
more for their ability to report back on 
economic conditions than for their interest 


in beaches and cathedrals. The press has 
Ipip^lowed to quote " forego ” rumours 
ttp^foain and Russia may soon exchange 
dfllai^tic representatives. 


Spanish relations with most Arab ooufi- It baa already agreed to siiplily Spain with 
tries are ftientUyi, Spain has cultural links 60,000 million cubic, metres <» natural gas, 
with the Islamic world, and both Baatbism and it is in the market for Spanish industrial 
and the Egyptian doctrine of Arab socialism, and transport equipment and technical aid. 
have borrowed from falangism. The Arabs Senior Algerian and Spanish officials have 
defended Genera) Franco at the Vuited exchanged visits and each country is 
Nations and elsewhere when his regime was strengthening its diplomatic representation 
ostraci^ by the West, and they now sup- in the other’s capital, 
port his claim to Gibraltar. In exchange. This rapprochement has further upset the 
General Franco pretends that Israel is a Moroccans, and Moroccan grumbles have 
hde in the ground. begun to alarm the Americans. An American 

King Faisal of Saudi Arabia has visited consortium is expected to put up most of 
Madrid and, according to E^pdan sources, the capital required for the exploitation of 
General Fr^co has invited President the Spanish Saharan phosphates, a Spanish 
Nasser. Spain is discreetly edging into the state enterprise, Enminsa, providing the 
Arab oil market. But relations with Morocco remainder; and a decision is expected within 
have soured recently. With its appetite re- the next fortnight on profit-sharing arrange- 
awakened by phosphate discoveries in the meats. The Americans are happy about the 
Spanish Sahara, the Moroccan government economics of the operation but they are 
has publicly revived its claim to Ifni, Ceuta beginning to have doubts about the politics, 
and Melilla, despite an unwritten Spanish- The Spaniards, however, are confident, both 
Moroccan understanding that when Spain of their rights and of their ability to carry 
receives satisfactiem on Gibraltar it will give the Americans along with them, in the 
Morocco satisfaction on Ceuta and Melilla. Sahara as elsewhere. '^America needs Spain 
Most Arab countries are supporting more than we need America,” a Spanish 
Morocco. But Algeria, which has reasons diplomat said recently. That belief is per- 
of its own for disliking the Moroccan baps the mainspring of Spain's buoyant new 
regime, is responding to Spanish overtures, diplomacy. 


Libya 

Where have all the rebels gone ? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Libya has somehow managed to quarantine province, the tribes are staunchly faithful 
itseff from the harsh pressures bearing down to the king as both a temporal leader and 
on its Arab neighbours. It joins in gentle head of the Senussi religious order, 
discussions widi Tunisia, Algeria and Tripoli, capital of the western province, 
Morocco on such matters as postal services, and j^nghazi, capital of the eastern one, 
customs barriers and ” economic and are the only two towns of consequence. In 
political co-operation ” ; but nothing of any both, political activity is disjointed and 
import, economic or political, seems likely unenthusiastic. A large sector of the grow- 
to arise from the^ discussions. Relations ing middle class is too busy making money 
with its Arab neighbours to the east are in the oil boom to be bothered with politics, 
detached and cool: Libya goes through the Government employees are well paid, well 
motions of declaring support for Arab unity housed and find it almost impossible to be 
and the destruction of Israel, but is not sacked. 

really interested. Its main anxiety is only President Nasser, whose photograph used 
to keep all its neighbours happy without to sell well, is now less regarded in Libya 

having to take any positive action anywhere, than ever before. Libyans have learned to 
If diere is ever any change in Libya, it love success, and at the moment Nasser is 
will have to come from inside, not outside, patently unsuccessful. His misfire in the 
the country. And this, at the moment, also Yemen served to accentuate the slow decline 
seems extremely unlikely. The dominant in his popularity which staned with the 
factors in Libyan affairs are, first, the power break-up of Egypt's union with Syria. As 
of King Idris, who appoints prime ministers elsewhere, many students still revere him, 
at will, and, second, the country's large wd but this is largely for lack of any alternative 
increasing oil revenues. No political political focus. 

organisation of any kind is allowed. Other young people, particularly in 
Censorship is suict and positions of power Benj^Xxi, profess themselves communist, 
are monopolised by the older members of Theire is mainly coffee-sh^p protest: they 
a restricted number of families. M the are not thinking in terms of revolution. Nor 
same time, a generation of new young is their movement, if it can be called such, 
Libyan graduates has come into being, exploited by the communist countries. 
Such circumstances might, one would Libya does not recognise China and the 
imagine, set the scene for underground Russians and cast Europeans are too busy 
activity, politicid intrigue and violence. But building up their trade with Libya to 
nothing of the sort is true. Why ? risk involving themselves with such on 

Of Libyans ti million people, a substan- unpromising opposition. ^ Libya’s cunent 
tial, though diminishing, number are sdll policy is to place construction contracts and 
semi-nomadic or fanning in remote areas, to import goods from as .many different 
As a political force th^ caiv be largely jmurces as possible, and east Bun^ ia one 
dikounted. In Cyreoaica^ the eaatem bl the areas to ben^t from this diqxrtlon. 
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A Polish company,' for instance, is rebuild¬ 
ing the town of Barce, destroyed by an 
earthquake. 

Neither Baathists nor Moslem Brothers 
are much in evidence. The Baath move¬ 
ment was broken up a few years ago, and 
the few individuals who are still openly 
Baathist are on their own. The Moslem 
Brothers have little appeal in a country 
mainly interested in money and with its own 
strongly entrenched brand of Islam. Even 
the Omar Mukhtar society, named after a 
libm resistance hero executed by the 
Italians^ has lost impetus. Illegal, as are 
all oth^ political parties, it stiU exists in 
Bengasi. But It has suffered the fate of 
many such groups: its leaders have gone 
into business. 

No illegal opposition group is. likely to 
gpt far. A wide network m police Informers 
beSoefits from the Middle Eastern habit of 
airing all views in the coffee shops—and 
Libyans seem to feel it beneath themselves 
to conspire seriously. An internal threat 
could, perhaps, come from the army. But 
the ^vernment continues its policy of 
keeping the army widely dispersed, short of 
weapons and short of men. The police force 
is larj^r and stronger, and has a pampered 
position which keeps it loyal. 

These negative considerations apart, the 
stability of Libya is founded on a wide 
respect, and even love, for the skilful, 
elderly, authoritarian kiq|^. It is also based 
on rising oil revenues which offer prizes 
rich enough to seduce all but the most 
dedicated from politics. The Libyan 
government expects to receive about £17$ 
million from oil royalties in 1966. Nor is 
the regime altogether intolerant of opposi¬ 
tion. Its way of dealing with a serious 
opponent is not usually to shut him up in 
prison but rather to offer him a fat loan or 
a government sinecure to help him change 
his ideas. The method often works. 


Chile __ 

On the road to 
revolution 

FROM OUR SANTIAGO CORRESPONDENT 

'^'Why doesn^t Frei get the mob out into the 
streets ? ” The question put to your corres¬ 
pondent by an eager but disappointed 
Christian I>emocnit jn Central America six 
months ago expressed a general spirit of 
disillusioned l^t-wing impatience with 
President Frei’s revolution in liberty.” It 
was felt that, however good his intentions, 
the Chilean president was being blocked by 
forces with whom he should have been a 
lot t^her. True, he could mark up some 
considerable economic achievements, but 
these, as the Central American complained, 
did not amount to revolution. The social 
and economic structure of the country 
remamed mort or less unchanged. 

Now, aaFrei starts the third yur of his 
sis-year tenn, there are aigns tbit hik revolu^ 
tioo fa at last jolting kmrtL With the 
copper law finally passed,; the fiiiet fruits of 


the moderate' ChUesnisation policy afe 
being picked. On October 3rd the govern¬ 
ment bought a 51 per cent interest in one 
of the country’s largest copper mines, el 
Tenicntc, formerly the property of the 
American firm, Kennecott. Before long, 
other deals will be made along the same 
lines. And on November ixth the presi¬ 
dent will open a large state-owned copper 
refinery at Las Ventanas. He is thus on the 
road to achieving his six-year aim of giving 
Chile greater control over its main com¬ 
mercial asset—and, incidentally, of increas¬ 
ing copper production by 70 per cent and 
refining capacity by 182' per cent. 

On October 17th he chalked up a more 
far-reaching gain when congress finally ap¬ 
proved a constitutional reform that makes 
expropriation of property in the social in¬ 
terest an easier pmess. At one blow Chile 
was changed from a country where the 
rights of property holders were sacred to 
one where the social fimetion of property 
was established. This opens the door for 
the agrarian reform bill which will very 
shordy become law. If all goes well, Chile 
will no longer be a country of huge estates, 
many of them scandalously mismanaged ; 
instead there will be small holdings, grouped 
in co-operatives. 

The government knows perfectly well 
that its ideas have yet to take firm roots 
among the people. It is trying to get parlia¬ 
ment to give legal status to the secretariat 
of Promocion Popular, an ambitious net¬ 
work of street committees, mothers’ organi¬ 
sations and assorted co-operatives through 
which it hopes to inculcate in the people a 
realisation of their needs, their rights and 
their ability to help themselves. Both the 
left-wing and the right-wing opposition are 
suspicious of the power this new move 
would give the government, in spite of assur¬ 
ances that it would not be used for im¬ 
mediate party advantage. 

Despite Frei’s presidential victory in 
1964, and congressional victory in 1965, the 
pace of the revolution has been conditioned 
by the fact that his Christian Democrat 
party has less than a third of the seats in the 
senate. And a united two-^thirds of the 
upper house can veto almost any bill it 
wants. The president’s legislative pro¬ 
gramme has thus depended on wooing either 
the left or the right—the right on copper, 
the left on agrarian reform. Only hi recent 
months have the Christian Democrats begun 
to be able to break the senate stranglehold 
as various independents and dissident right- 
wing senators rallied round them. 

Parliamentary problems should continue 
to get easier for the government. On the 
ri|(ht, the tradirional adversaries, the 
Liberals and the Conservatives, took such a 
dim view of their individual chances of 
survival that they decided in July to fuse 
and form the National party. As party 
poUcy, they pander to that least attractive 
of Chilean traits, a deep animosity towards 
wretched Bolivia. The Radicals, the third 
rightrwing group, appear lost in doctrinal 
ambivatenoe.. 

On the left, the once powexfuralliance of 
Socialists and Communists is in open di»- 
agroement about ways of^ tackmig . the 
tertian Democmts; Itie Socialists^ sus- 


pidduft 6f tkTty type oT co-operation, are 
willing to mobUiie ril gttmpSrrfso^^lt^ 
so secondary schod diihlfeii^gamst Ae 
government; the Communists,arc,wiUuig to 
co-operate with government measures mat 
fall in with their own policy. 

Within the Christian Democrat party, 
unity has been obtained between the tm- 
pacientes and the realistas by the expedient 
of giving the former a good deal of intellec¬ 
tual freedom to express themselves as long 
as they vote in a realistic way. This has 
meant, among other things, that Ae govcriirr' 
mentis had party siippori in Maiid|qg ud 
to strikes in the schools and universities: If 
has even maintained its comfortaUe control' 
of the student federation. 


West Africa 

The hostage game 

It was improper of the Ghanaians to seize 
Guinea’s foreign minister at Accra airport 
on October 29th ; but they bad been pro¬ 
voked. Ghana’s new government daims 
that Guinea is not only plotting subversion 
against Ghana but has been detaining mem¬ 
bers of Dr Nkrumah’s entourage who fol¬ 
lowed him to Guinea after his dismissal but 
now want to go home. If they are set free, 
Guinea’s foreign minister wifi be set free 
too. The Ghanaians have lately been saying 
that President Sekou Tour6 of Guinea is 
getting tired of his guest—who has been 

causing havoc among the women of 
Guinea ” according to one Ghanaian paper 
—but rumours that he had been exiled to 
an island have been denied. Because the 
Guinean foreign minister was on an Ameri¬ 
can airliner when he was seized, the Ameri¬ 
can ambassador in Guinea has been demon¬ 
strated against and placed under house 
arrest. But President Sekou Tourd will 
probably have to stop Aese high jinks: 
America is, after all, Guinea's main trading 
partner and has now decided to cut aid that 
has been running at between $20 million 
and $25 million a year. 

The affair widens the split between 
“moderate” and “revolutionary” Africa. 
Tanzania has already publicly Asatiiproved 
of Ghana’s action. So have Algeria and 
Egypt. The Organisation of African Unity 
has sent emissaries to Conakry and Accra 
to mediate between the two governments, 
and they may calm Ae flurry of temper. 
But unless Ae mediation settles Ae whole 
dispute, it will simply weaken Ae OAU still 
further. The Organisation has recently been 
forestalled by Ae smaller French-speaking 
group, Ae Organisation Commune Afri- 
cainc et Malgache, in bringing about a de¬ 
tente between Chad and Sudan. If its media¬ 
tion is to be effective, the OAU will have 
to deal with Guinean backhig for a 
Nkrumah comeback as well as getting the 
Guinean foreign minister teteasM. 
has chosen the wrong way of' drawing at¬ 
tention to its obje<itkiia 4 :to President Sekou 
Tours’s foreign ;^licy ; but it may mha its • 
point all the same. 
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The North on the up 

The first report by one of the new 
regional economic planning councils 
shows that the thinking is getting 
more sophisticated, but that the 
performance stiH lags behind 


Landscape for preservation 
New and expending towns 


Tlie current fashion for regional planning 
had its first practical effects in north-east 
England, in the bad times of four years ago. 
Since th^ everyone has acquired some sort 
of regional status, and the original together¬ 
ness of the north-eastern pioneers has been 
somewhat reduced by their inclusion for 
economic itoining purposes with the 
Cumberland coast and the Lake District. 
But the new report* of the North East Plan¬ 
ning Council s^l shows some of the early 
verve that inspited Mr George Chetwynd, 
Mr T. Dan Smith and other prophets. And 
it is still clear that the problems of the 
northern region are truly the problems of 
the whole United Kingdom-^writ small* in 
this area with only 6 cent of the national 
population, but writ intractable. 

So many of the preoccu|Mtions that stood 
out in 1963 stand out still today. Ship¬ 
building, mining and farming are still 
declining sources of employment. Net 
emigrate of workers runs on. There is 
still no technological university on Tees^ 
side, as there should be. There is still far 
too little retraining of adult workers. There 
are still squabbles about which should be 
the main regional airport. 

Things are better. But diey are not better 
enough. It is all too sorely dear that some 
of the predictions assumed for the purposes 
of this study will not be achieved in tune: 
roads and l^ses and factories will not get 
built as they should. But that is precisely 
wl^ 1^8 should be laid now so tiiat they 
can be achieved in the possible future. 

This document is truly about how to get 
ready ,:|br expansion, llie possibility of 
failiiv to do what is so sorely needed should 
surely^ deter reactionaries of all brands—' 
inducting tioo^e who have been campaigning 
against , the necessary .new water scheme 
above Middlesbrough, or those who resist 
the expansion ctf koustrial training schemes 
on the grounds thatoaftsmen are already in 
fear of their jobe. 

The problem of the siortli new ia very 
euSMfl i* hMling 

fora vjqpno derategrowAlaiw^^ 
die Chanamg Ndfidb* 

ISb:64: 



fewer between 
197K and 19^1 
than there was in 
the great boom 
between 1871 and 
1881. But right 
now, in the period 
1964 to 1971, the 
worlting popula- 
tiem is likely to 
fall by 5,000: 
while the under¬ 
fifteens and the 
old age pension¬ 
ers will have in- 
creased by 
160,000. Fewer 
people will be 
working to keep 
more. 

The opponu- 
nity seems para- 
dcxxical. Tradi¬ 
tional industries axe losing labour. Between 
i960 and 1964 shipbuilcting in the north 
lost 26 per cent of its labour force; 
farming 23 per cqnt; vehicles (mostly rail¬ 
way vehicles} 2a per cent; coal-mining 20 
per cent. The decline continues. So in 
1971 there are likely to be between 15,000 
and 20,000 more men kx>king for jobs than 
there are jobs available* and a few thousand 
women too, (There will be mote if national 
unemployment rates rise.) This is just why 
the re^rt argues so strongly and rightly in 
favour of a greater retraining effort, arid 
against existing restrictive praakes. Look¬ 
ing at the map of the railways and the com¬ 
ing roads, and reflectix^ on this potential 
reserve of male labour, any industrial 
investor could do worse chan choose the 
north east now. 

All of which leaves the western frin^ of 
the region out on a limb, where it has always 
been. The report, does not do much to 
bring it In. TacUy h more or less admits 
that the problems of Carlisle and west 
Cumberland stuntid seaOy be tackled not'ki 
the context of the very ctiffeient pioblema 
of die Tyoe, Teet and Wear, but tm Ao 
context at the Solway Flrdi. Qit dia 


through Carlisle flows the main traffic 
by road and rail between industrial England 
and industrial Scotland, each some. 70 miles 
away. When. Britain ^s get' riclf riiough, 
and her cities populous enough, to afford 
and to need a big really new :poihc of 
deliberate urban growth, this is where k 
should take place. 

I - ' ■ 

God's own schools 


The purpose of the Government’s 
Education Bill is to increase state subsidies 
to sectarian education. In other country 
it would be political dynamite. Britain may 
think itself fortunate that religious educa¬ 
tion is not a matter of party controveray. 
But that does not mean that the subject 
should not be publiciy discussed. A pdita 
nda-diseusskm will however be the premie 
outoome bf the new bill’s treatment in the 
Parliamentanr timetable. 

Given a mt reading last ParUamentary 
ses ti o i i a dm bill was expected to have pessed 
dMiigh dm House beme last August. But 
the pMsstODe of econemic events feioed Its 
reading out of the dmetable^ 
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Nothing (rfScial had been heard of it since. 
Quietly it has slipped in for the second 
reading this Fri^y, probably in the after¬ 
noon, when almost no MP will be at West* 
minster to take part in the debate. 

This is a pity. The second reading, 
debate would allow MPs to raise funda¬ 
mental questions about the sort of educa¬ 
tional system Britain should have. The bill 
will increase the proportion of the total cost 
of new places in church schools contributed 
by the state, from 75 to 80 per cent. The 
churches will be able to use Government 
funds to increase the provision of places in 
their own schools beyond the previously 
agreed level. On the other hand the 
churches will come under a bit more state 
control, because to get the new level of 
grants churdics will henceforth have to 
agree with the local education authorities 
that their schools fit into the local plan. 
One obiect is to hdp diurch secondary 
schools to go compreh^ive. 

Last year, out oi seven million children 
in publicly provided schools in England and 
Wues, 840,600 were in Church of England 
schools, 638,8^ in Roman Catholic schools, 
and lyc^ooo in schools run by other de¬ 
nominations, chiefly Methodists and Jews. 
This figure vastly overstates the importance 
of the Church of England’s schools, since 
over two-thirds of them are so-called 
“ controlled ” schools, lliese arc effectively 
run by the local education authorities but 
allow certain special privileges of use and 
access to the local vicar. There is precious 
little difference between most of these 
schools and ordinary local authority schoob, 
which are compelled by law to provide 
periods of Christian instruction doctrinally 
indistinguishable from that of the estab¬ 
lished Church. Roman Catholics are apt to 
say that in allowing schools to *' go 
controlled ” the Church of England has 
acquiesced in creeping nationalisation: only 
two RC schools are controlled, and they 
became so by mistake. The number of 
places in Catholic schools has increased by 
200,000 in twelve years, while Church cl 
England schools dropped by 160,000. 

Roman Catholics in fact care passionately 
about sectarian scfaoofing for th^ children, 
where the Church of England caret only 
mildly (except perhaps about the puUk 
schools where most ULshopi were educated). 
There are several times as man? nominal 
Anglicans as there are Catht^cs tn Britain, 
and many Catholka are poor mmigrants 
from Ireland. But the Catholics have since 
the war spent over six times as much on 
their schools as the Anglicans. The pro¬ 
portion of Cadidics in the population has 
been rising fast, thanks to continuing immi¬ 
gration and to the partially effective Roman 
Catholic ban on contraception. The new 
bill is therefore a biU in favour of increased 
subsidies to the Catholk church. Sceptics 
say that it is no coincidence that most 
Catholics vote Labour, not least in the 
Liverpool area where tite Prime Minister’s 
constituency lies. Liverpool is aho the see 
of Archbishop Beck, the Catholics’ fonmd- 
able chief ^odator on educieloiial matters. 

There fern^ng iidiefendy wnme in tk^ 
Roman CattieBca brire amtribuaad genera 
ously to tkek own sriMOl kTstem^ and 


deserve to be rewarded. They have re¬ 
markable methods of raising funds, not 
least by mortgaging in advance the salaries 
that the state pays to all teachers, but that 
members of religious teaching orders do not 
personally receive. (A funded nun is said 
to be worth £13,000 in capita) expenditure). 

But it would be a good thing if, now and 
then, Parliament were given a full oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss the subsidies. It is cer¬ 
tainly true that, in some areas, the obliga¬ 
tion to provide separate schools for children 
whose parents are of different faiths has 
led to tiw preservation of too many schools, 
each too small to be of full efficiency. There 
is no doubt that the provision of segregated 
education for Catholics in areas of heavy 
immigration from overseas means that 
Catholic schools there are likely to be over- 
whelmiiigly white, and Irish. 

There are people m aU churches, and of 
none, who wonder whether the twin causes 
of education and of religion would not be 
as well served by unifying the country’s edu¬ 
cational system, setting, aside school pniods 
in which children could receive religious 
instructioD by teachers of their parents’ 
faith. It is a shame that the Government’s 
arrangements of Parliamentary business are 
not designed to help MPs air such questions 
cffectivdy. 


First Generation 

Fresh drops of knowledge can still be 
squeezed from that old Icmcm, the X961 
census. Its shortcomings as a source of 
information on immigrants—undercount¬ 
ing, dubious clasrifications—^are recognised, 
but it still remains the best, almost the only, 
statistical source on this subject. A valuable 
new book* makes much use of it. 

Dr Davison’s book is an amalgam of two 
quite distinct operations. First, his com¬ 
puter worked on the census, and extracted 
data on seven groups of immigrants, white 
and coknired, for the seven London 
boroughs with die highest proportion of 
Jamaicans (in whom the audior is especially 
interested). Additioiial informatkin on 
tMogs like enqdoymens came from the 
li^r 10 per cent census (for the same 
groups but this time for London as a 
whole). Secondly, Dr Davison and his wife 
picked a random sample of Jamaican inmai- 
grents from die passpm office in Kingston, 
and MIowed thm up after first one then 
two years in Brkmn, with detailed inter¬ 
views on their experience and future plans. 
This group was snoall (27a people), scat¬ 
tered all over industrial England, and cimld 
not always be compared with compatriots 
who bad been here longer. 

In Aprfl 1961 many Commonwealth 
immigrants had but recently arrived, and 
were not y^ under pressure from restric¬ 
tions to bring their dependants over while 
they could. Therefore the census figures 

*Btdck British: Immigrants to Enfiastd. 
By It B, IknfitM. Oxford Vnk/erniy Phsi 
far tki ImtitMt of Raea RaUd&ns. 19$ 
pagH. 391: ^ /' 
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had by 1961 
standards—higher than the sample of native 
English chosen from the same London 
boroughs. How will the newer arrivals 
shape up in this re q peb tt . Rhc^ 

wm, suffering, both white and colouted, 
from the overcrowding and active sqi^of 
which was their fate as comparative new¬ 
comers to the city. Perhaps the most sur¬ 
prising figure of all is that showiiig ih« m 
1961 one quarter of Jamaicans in the seven 
borou^s wm abmdy owner-occutdens, 
compured with one-thttd of Poles and 
Cypriots, but only 13 p6r cent of EagRsb 
and 9 pet cent of Irish. Indian and 
Pakistam owner-occupiers were i6 per cent 
and 18 per cent respectively. One explana- 
uon of this may be that omy i per cent of 
Jamaicans were council tenants (compared 
with 28 per cent of the Bagliah population 
and 15 per cent of the Irlsli). 

With half an eye back home—over 80 per 
cent of Jamaicans interviewed had vague 
plans to return, a quarter of the men had 
saved towards the fare—few expressed 
serious discontents in housing or worlL 
Loneliness and imfriendliiiess were fre¬ 
quently, but vaguely^ felt. Only five out 
of 2 t 6 compiaikied ot specific colour dis¬ 
crimination at work—-more (fften work was 
the source of the few friendlv contacts with 
the native population that tney had. This 
is encouraging. Hgures from the Ministry 
of Labour show that, after the large wave 
of immigration before July 1962, coloured 
immigrants gradually fell from 6.9 per cent 
(August 1962) to 2 per cent (November 
1964) of the total unemployed. What they 
do not show is whether, when national un¬ 
employment stood at 3.9 per cent in 
Februvy 1963, colour^ workers were 
being laid off more quickly than others 
Somebody ought to be counung heads now. 


European Trends 

fn addition to comprehansFvo covongeof'' 
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AMCItlCA SAnENS 

Pcom Marshall Aid to AdwitlG Poitnership: Buropem Integration as a Concern of 
American Foreign Po^ 

By Ernst H. vsas der/fougd, 

Elsevier FubHshit^ Co« 501 psges. 558. 


Poliiidans out of office ususUy plunge in 
their memoirs, , pouring their unspe 


mto 

pouring their unspent 
passion into a iponiiment for an uncon¬ 
cerned posterity ’ .Perhaps they lack the 
modesty, or coii^iice in their reputations, 
to ttuay other subjects than themselves. 
But a couple of years ago, on his roundabout 
route from being twice a premier under 
the Fourth Republic to a minister of 
General de Gaulle,. M. Edgar Faure wrote 
a thesis on Roman Jaw. Now the foipaer 
Dutch deputy foreign minister, Mr Eifnst 
van der Beugei, has brought out what 
Mr Henry Kissinger in die foreword calls 
** the first compieheiidve study of 
American-Eurpp^n relations’* since the 
war “ written by a European.^ It would be 
rather refreshing if tlie& two examples set 
a new and less egotistical fashion. 

Mr van der Beugcl’s precise and broad- 
ranging book certainly gains by his prac¬ 
tical experience as a negotiator for his 
country during the creation of the Organi¬ 
sation for European Economic Co-operation 
hi 1947-4^ and, with much greater 
responsibilities, of the common market a 
decade later. Committees in the OEEQ 
hardly a subject coruscating, with human 
inrerest, put on flesh and bones when one 
learns that delegates felt tense in the pits of 
their stomachs before being cross-examined 
by their foreign peers on their national 
economic programmes. Mr van der 
Beugcl’s references to the abiding Benelux 
and especially Dutch suspicions Of the 
larger , powers are highly revealing. Dutch 
fears of the ' t^cy of 

co-operation in 19^5 1^ ’matdied by 

similar fears of the Anglo-French domina¬ 
tion of OEEC: in 1947 and of French 
d^ination of the proposed customs union 
with Italy arid Benelux in 1950 (which the 
Dutch scotched by insisting that Germany 
must join in). Mr van der Beugei is also 
one of the few writers to stress sufficiently 
the influence of Jean Monnet on the small 
but perennial group of statesmen and civil 
servants who fashioned Washington’s Euro¬ 
pean polktbs for'twenty years. 

His theme fe'thc coherence, intelligence 
and success of American postwar policy in 
EurofM. Although, sm from Latin 
America, American policy may seem neither 
0QiM|kt, nor intdligent,; nor teiy stkxtss-r 
firom Europe'it'hsi 6^'tihpre- 
ffoemndtf ^enUghtened :ln |i 
Ger9dUy» Amenca’s prime motive was to 
buffer against Russia. But instead^ 


of dividing to rule, the Americans steadily 
and from the very beginning were keener 
than the Europeans thimselves for Europe 
to unite and be as effective as possible. Mr 
van der Beugei is at his best when showing 
how America emerged from its century and 
a half of security behind the barriers of 
the Atlantic and the British navy as a new 
animal in world affairs. The instinctive 
search for international organisations and 
an international rule of law to re-establish 
the old security in a new world; the 
optimistic calculation that America would 
gain rather than lose by a strong Europe; 
the intensely studious and on the whole able 
ways In which the Americans went about 
preparing their Marshall plan policies-—afl 
these prSduced a new style in international 
affairs. Mr van der Beugei, conveying 
this, shows that President Kennedy’s 
grand design of 1962 was not improvi^ 
verbalising: 

Arlanric pannership based on equality was 
the logical con>»equciice of United States 
policy toward the problem of European 
integration purKued since 1947. 

Mr van der Beugei is a keen partner,” 
though he is a sane relativist about tte 
possibility of quality between AnMrica 
and even a united Europe. '‘Europe is 
totally dependent on the willingness of the 
United States to guarantee its freedom ”; 
and, in any case, ” a b^ter organisation of 
the Atlantic world cannot await the creation 
of a single European partner.” Like any 
good Dutchman, Mr van der Beugei is one 
more shining soldier leaping out of one 
more Trojan horse in the American- 
besieged Europe of General de Gaulle’s 
nightmare. The Dutch, who lived well for 
a century (like the Americans themselves) 
behind the shield of the pax britannicag have 
no great fear of the pax amerkana. Never¬ 
theless, Ss the dtontc in Europe continues, 
it looks less and less likely that tba European 
states will follow America as Hterally as 
Mr van der Beugei, writing Over a> year 
ago, implies. Transatlantic links are l&ely 
to become more flexible, mere diplomatic 
and economic, than in tlM Nato framework 
of the fifties., V Yet, whatever happens, 
western Europe’s relations with America m 
the second industrial revolotion still seem 
Ukely to hover between ap effective partner-; 
and a qutsi-Canadlan.eW^ ^ van 
Beugri’s andyris of thb 


for he chose his time weB .and from hO 
vantage point the subj^t has a natural mfity 
-—■that of America’s benevolent tutela^ of 
a reviving Europe until the fading of the- 
cold war ushered in a new political lo^ 
whose practical effects are only beginning 
to appear. 


Btis$eV9 analyris atoj^ 
problem. But that does not huit 


DECOLONISATION 

ihiscrambling an Empires A Critique 
of Briudt Colonial P<flicy 

By W. P, Kifkman. 

Ckatto and Windus, 214 pages. 353 

It is hard to keep up with the process of 
decolonisation and its consequences, but 
Mr Kirkman, formerly Africa Correspon¬ 
dent of The Times^ has on the whole been 
fortunate and far-sighted. The fall of 
Nkrumah is in, and the fall of Smith, to all 
outward seeming, is if anything less rather 
than more imminent than when Mr Kirk- 
man’s pages went to press. The book, how¬ 
ever, is about a phase in Britain’s overseas 
policies which, apan from Rhodesia, is in 
substiince ended. The Empire, in impor¬ 
tant respects, is unscrambled. The imr 
scrambling process, accordingly, lies in that 
tt^ght world between present politics and 
history. Mr Kirkman’s book would have 
been better if, recognising this,* he had 
written less urgently and more reflectivdy. 
In that respect Whitehall is beyond reach 
of further admonition. 

Yet there is no doubt that Mr Kirkman, 
in sympathy with the general pattern of 
policy but highly critical of its particular 
applications, has some shrewd comments to 
make. With aroarent British loss of con¬ 
trol as the pace of decolonisation quideened, 
he notes, there was a fundament diange 
in the accepted criteria for independence. 
And symptomatic of it was 

an increasing readiness to see the prepara> 
tions for independence as a paper exercise of 
Lancaster House conferences, a challenge to 
chairmanship rather than a duty to ffiid a 
constitutional framework genuinely acceptable 
to a people of the country concerned and 
relevant to their needs. 

That is well said and needed saying. But 
one suspects that Mr Kiikinan, for fais part, 
underestimates the cumulative loss of free¬ 
dom of manoeuvre by the metropolitan 
power as the retreat from empire proceeded. 

Thefe is a scrappy and lamr unconvinc¬ 
ing chapter on the Commonwealth and also 
chapters on the West Indies and South 
Arabia. But the substance ot the book is 
rightly imd inevitably African. Much of it 
is bam bn firstiiand observation of traos- 
fert of rawer and the willing is enriched-by 
personal experience. And while Mr Kirk- 
man has clear opinions, his judgments are 
balanced, at times penmrating. He credits 
Mr lain Madeod, for exiiinple, with being 
the minister who not only implemented the 
Chbinet’s ^^wtnd of diange” policy but 
” fkr more significantly, the man who did 
more than ptbbablv anyone dse to try and 
ensure for-'dm white minorities « . . some 
kfodedn piece for the funuOk when African 
fide hid heoonmo feal^ And hiasecord 
€#;ilie fodml^ftidimteGenj^ 
e^UBt.dudieiifleky of As < 
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NO COT-PRICC OfftEAMLINEO 
CITY 

Ec^mmlcs, Town Planniiig 
mdTMffic ' 
fty D, J. RCiytiddo. 

ImtUtite of Economic Affairs. 180 pages. 

MoWaiMt it iadci 

i^y Briaia Ridiards^ 

Sttidio Vista. 96 pagcsy mciudlng iilustra- 
001184 12S4 6 d. (1584 clothbound). 

In spite of its logical flaws, the Budanan 
repoct on Traffic in ToWps,’' pubU^tf—> 
was it only ?r-thiee years ago, has bMH of 
immense propaganda and controversial 
value. . It needed saying then, what every- 
. one c^rcept the motorists* organisations now 
accepts, that a free^or-all wgs no longer 
tolerable* Aisument. about alternatives has 
settled into three main streaips. First, the 
Buchanan school: build huge urban motor¬ 
way networks around the bits of the city 
we want to preserve, to contain a propor¬ 
tion of an inevitable rising flood of motor 
traffic—the remainder to be kept out some¬ 
how. Second, the road pricing school: 
make *em pay and *em out (except 
the millionaires). Third, the roller-skate* 
and-rocket school, or all we need is new 
forms of transport. A fourth, rather more 
modest, group of ojtiniqp believes that it 
might be a g^ thing to get ordinary buses 
running efficiently first. 

Mr Reynolds and Mr Richards belong to 
the second and third schools respectively. 
T^y might be on separate planets. This is 
just the trouble. True, anyone stating a 
strong point of view in a short space 
cannot waste breath on other people’s view¬ 
points. But it is rather disturbing that Mr 
Richards writes of pricing as though it only 
applied to parking, aad Mr Reynolds 
dismisses in a pa^wgraph the unrealistic ” 
faith in solutiofir in new foms of transport, 
despite the fact that in the past hundred 
years two new forms of transport,., train and 
mo^ (W, have dEpne more tbfm anything 
else to influence the shajpc of cities.' 

In a short space Mr Reynolds si^9. up 
the few main lines of research ih wfiich 
economists in Britain am now aeekmg to 
help the town plaiinecs, arid 
ably enough, for' S'greaftr aWSfenek by 
planners.the economic implications df 
alternative propdakls^-^BuehaJU being, his 
main target on this score. Hja Cfitiqiie does 
not, however, add up to the new system of 
town planning that he claims to put forward. 
The trouble really is that^ apart from the 
very useful idea of road pricing—-in whidi 
Mr Reynolds himself has played a part— 
cconomtats have not yet presented the 
planners with any new tools. Too much 
faith has been pinned by both sides on 
so-called cost-bcaefit analysis (a splendid 
exercise for the economists and a chance for 
the planners to. believe they arc not so 
woolly after all). Mr Reynolds took part 
in fudi an exercise on the Mi, and is now 
honest enough to say he doubts its validity^ 
jsince it otbet 

(example to knm aU the variables. (iMghd 


a thesis starring fake Hyde Park... .*) 

All theories are straiOed to the utmost 
over the desperately difficult problem of 
how to modernise transport In close-knit, 
Old cities. This Is the toughest nut for Mr 
RIcharda'to crack, but at least he has a gb, 
with a plab foi^ moving pavements insme 
rebuilt frontages along Oxford Street. 
He has rather too much liking for over¬ 
hanging monoraik all too'reminiscent of the 
old Chicago Loop. But he has scoured the 
world, most nocaoly Japan, for all the latent 
ideas in urban transport, and can show tibat 
many of the^ 'ideaxai^e not so new, ciAer. 
This little U ^cellently and larisUy 
illustrated, except for some rather thin 
diagriims, and itl|s a pity that, the too-prett^ 
print distracts from the fact, that it is a very 
useful technical catalogiue for the layman. 
The dogmatic tone can be forgiven to 
brevity’s sake, though not the occasional 
lapses into a sty^ by Thomas Wolfe out of 
tlm English nymiud transport should 
haycDEUGHT^). 

Both authors have done a useful summing 
up of the current situation in their own 
fields. The public needs this kind of 
information. ‘ For there is need to make use 
of all schoob of thought; the crucial deci- 
sioDs do not concern ''which one?” but 
“ in what order? ” 


GENTLEMEN WHO WORKED 

Profeasional Men t The Rise of the 
Professional Classes in Nineteenth'^ 

Cdttwy England 

By W. J. Reader. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 248 pages. 36s. 

Mr Reader begins his useful and interesting 
study of the English professions in the nine¬ 
teenth century with a quotation from a legal 
author in 1857: 

The importance of the professions and the 
profeaskmal classes can hardly be over rated, 
they form the head of the great middle class, 
mamtain its tone of independence, keep up 
to the mark its standards of morality, and 
direct its inceHigence. 

At no point in his book, however, does Mr 
Reader subject this piece of rhetoric to quite 
thd critical analysis it deserves. Were the 
professions in some sense the bead of the 
great middle class ? What the 

respective pulls of profits aud service ? 
Were they completely distinct ? What was 
the Tciationship between private morality 
and institutional morality ? How intelligent 
were the professions ? What was their 
political role ? Did it change ? Many of 
these questions hover behind his work, and 
it. b perhaps no fundamental criticism of it 
to say that we learn far more about pro¬ 
fessional cbims and qualifications than we 
do about the texture and drives of nine¬ 
teen A century society. 

Mr Reader’s first chapter is particularly 
rewarding. In it he examines the eighteenth 
century :apprQach to the prt^siosis. 
Physicians, clergymen and barnsinrs were 
not expected to pass examiaatipoa.^ Hiey 
wete still united , by, g 
cdMCgtioi^.aiid^m.diffeEcat M tibey 
dieriyfd mak stiiiKBni 
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MTHERWOOD 

Director^eneral of the 
Nationat Economic 
Development Council 



there a strategy which win pun Britain 
through the next few years and put us back to 
the position we held not.so long ago as the 
world's industrial pacemaker ?" ... w asks 
Mr Cttthcrwood in the conclusion of this 
collection of his speeches and articles given ■ 
over the last few yean. 

Mr Catherwood has offered an economic 
, blueprint for the development of a new 
industrial Britain, which ranges Imm the 
Nadonai Plan to the attitudes of management. 

BRITAIN WITH THE 
BRAKES OFF 
will be evaiMIe from 
November 7 at 

THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP 

Clare Market^ Portugal Street 
LONDON, W.C.2. Tel.: CHA 75gg 
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with the esublished order in the state. As 
f heK JbepttDe tQoi^ speciaiised 

(luring^ nineteenth century 

and the number of p^fessions increased^ the 
older values survived. IndcedySit the end of 
the ninerdie^^Wy, as M: %pitder shows, 
the ideaAOf afbdar standing, at luast in the 
superior professions, was to get as close as 
possiblpio thf: pattern of the wndcd gentry. 
He do^. npr seek to ersBifiie whether this 
idea was bisically different from the govern¬ 
ing, idea of the mercantile and industrial 
seemhs of the jhiddte- class or to what 
extent, the professionaf ^ idea (in some¬ 
what different form) influenced non-pro- 
fessional people. Grai^ Wallas, who had 
interesting ideas on subjects, is not on 
his reading list. At the same time, Mr 
Reader makes some t^jiiing points about the 
failure of establi^ed luid oon-established 
professions alike tOi^a^pt themselves to a 
changing society. ** As the professional men 
hadwih^ m. the rise of Victorm Hi^iaiid, 
so^M w^M bisdr some respooiibibty fpr 
its fccfibie.** ■ 

Not the least interesting parts of Mr 
Ream's .lN)ok deal with the hierarchy of 
professions. Family background,, public 
school edhcaiiDli and the set of social 
attitudes continued to shape the composition 
of the pit)fes$k)fls RUd to dictate hereby 
long after examinations gained in 
importance if not in popularity. Career 
execrations counted bx. far less. Within 
the hierarchy, sekboe uep^ Ipund a proper 
place during the nineteeaM> century. It 
retained its amateur stkmsi imd as late as 
1881 the census not to 

scientists (the noun was apparently not 
in use before 1840) but to tfo .1^200 ** per¬ 
sons engaged in scientiSc pursuits.'’ Who 
within the Elfish profesmtis would have 
had the qualjncatioiNi to predict the vast 
educational and sdenitific of the 

twentieth century? 


SCHOOLING FOR AFRtt/iNS 

Grawfakg Up In Euat Africa 
By E. B. Castle. 

Oxford University Press. 284 pages. 30s. 

The title and first few chapters of this book 
suggest that it is a work of popularisation. 
But one is pleased to find it develop into a 
discussion of educadonal policy m East 
Africa, fint in the familiar terms of man¬ 
power surveys and the output of different 
types* of school, and then in terms of the 
purpose, form and quality of education. 
Proresspr Castle, who has Umself been a 
headnfrster, was visiting Professor of Edu¬ 
cation at Makcrcre University College, 
Uganda, from fpfii until 1965, and Chair¬ 
man of the Uganda Education Commission 
in 1963. He is therefore well qualified to 
write about East African education. 

Prerfessor Castle fails strong views on two 
problems of espedai interest. The first is 
whether governments ghould attempt to 
introduce universal primary education 
** is I inniMiii ifail in liitr AfiVn 

lAe 




expiliision of primaiy edffCinop 
withdht a*previous increRStf iff 


secondary edneatkm and teacher trainiiig. 

The accond problem is how best to 
^uip the majority of chikhen for a life 
in agriculture. It is well known that, in 
most African countries, large numbers of 
people with a few years* schooling prefer 
iof^ periods of unemployment in town to 
going back,to the land.^' Economists are 
inclined to feel that primary schools should 
use some of the precious few years during 
which these children are in school to teach 
them the rudiments of good agricultural 
practice, and so enable them to make the 
most; of their lunited opportunities for eam- 
iia^ Profes^r Castle u suoogiy opposed to 
t^ view, lie does not believe tnat voca¬ 
tional education of any kind in primary 
schools would have a lasting IMueoce 
on childzeo; the functions of a primw 
school arc, in his eyes, **to esublish 
literacy ^ and numeracy,'’ and to start 
teaching V children *^io think logictUy 
and with imagination.’’ He does, how¬ 
ever, seem to be thinking of primary 
education aa, first and foremost, laying the 
foundation for secondary education, and as 
being education of a fairly narrow age-group 
up to twelve years or so; one wonders 
whether his arguments are really applicable 
to the majority of East African primary 
school children, who will receive no further 
forma] education, and who are considerably 
more than twelve years old when they leave. 

Altogether this is a stimulating book. 
Many of the topica diatuasecl, such as 
language teaching and co-education^ are of 
general interest, but the author*s conclu¬ 
sions arc always of direct relevance to the 
particular circumstances of East Africa. 


ARCHITECT OF VICTORY 

Admiral Raymond A. Spniance, USN: 

A Study in Command 

By E. P.. Forrcstel. 

Government Printing Office^ Washington, 
DC. 300 pages. $2.75. 

The name of Admiral Spruance is adll 
unfamiliar. In contrsrit to the innumerable 
leaders in the last war who rushed into print 
to get the record straight (as the saying is). 
Admiral Spruance’a mod<»ty dentil hini 
the fame that his more publicity-conscious 
colleagues have acquired. An Amerkan 
commandcr-hi-chief who only held two 
press conferences during the war and never 
serhiltsed his memoirs is an unufoal figure. 
It is good CO see a biography that bears 
witness to the magnitude of his Khlevo- 
ment in the Pacify and to his essenciit 
decency. 

This book is not, however a biognphy 
in the ordinary sense of the word. It is 
a '^conumnd study” officially ccnmiis- 
sioned to inculcate die lessons of leadership. 
If anyone could give a persona] picture it 
this sclf-eifeclng man, it should have been 
the author, who serv^ on his staff for so 
long. Unfortunately the metiiod of com¬ 
posing the bo(A precluded such t possi*^ 
bility. There ate a% tkople is h^ 

Who imagine that leMehW cis be uuAf 
is Poe Mdib econ^^ nt if bn astiBr 
rorgea uraiT arar oraR, pBocuny cuuui mg 


suggestions for modification”.. sod lepda 
these to ” appropriate veterans of the. war 
for review” the result (as every ofidat 
historian knows too well) is a coknirleia 
and uncontroversial record of evenu* This 
book is an excellent analysis of the part 
played by Admiral Spniance as the man 
who bore the chief tactical and admimstrt- 
tive responsibility in handling the forces 
under the command of AdnuralNimitz, but 
as an insight into the mystical virtues of 
leadership it lacks humanity. The only 
practical suggestion that emerges is Adnurid 
Spruance’a admirable habit of having b 
standing desk and no chairs in his office to 
deter k^acious visitors. 

Readi^ between the lines, one is 
impressed by the way he emerged as the 
master of that enormous machine known as 
amphibious warfare. The size of the fleets 
which he commanded, the conmlexity of 
the lo^atical apparatus, the coilaboradou 
with difficult personalities with a variety of 
Specialisarions, all called for administrati've 
gifts of the highest order. At Midway be 
won the most important naval battle of the 
war. His strategy of concentrating on die 
northern route in order to sever Japanese 
commuiucailons proved correct. At the 
end of the war he succeeded to the supreme 
command and later became ambassador to 
the new Phdippine Republic. With ahr 
years before the war, and two years after¬ 
wards, at the Naval War Colkge, his career 
both on sea and land is a tribute to the 
training methods, adopted in that distift- 
guished institution. 



THE MURDER 
OF 

TSR-2 

STEPIffN HASTINGS, 

M.C., M.P. 

*‘He tells the story properly, with 
cool paseton and paieetaklng 
factuality... demonstratas the 
ease with which he can master a 
broad and complex sub)ect. His 
booh should be read by every man 
and woman in whose heart there 
to a flicker of concern for the 
future of this country. 

TOM STACEY, Evening Siandan/ 
jttuatr^jted. 3^ 

MACDONALD 
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Gome and see how fhe new 250 SB perfoima - 


Padced with new Mm, lha 9M SB to fhe niodef that 
Improves even on the former 220 SE. There’a extra thrust 
and power from the 2.5-lltre lueMnJectlon engine. There’s 
new styling, too. A-emoother* lower profIMto inateh that- 
awifh-eHont-.performance. . 

On eomfoft; more new^Meiw. S6lh tfonf 8#te reMniii 
The i^rwer’emt Bidets for height. In the. rear euspenelon 
a revolutionary eemleveiithg tMvIoe '^umpe Itself up** to 
oompensate for heavy loada. 

Driving la made easier liy a elngle liver controlling 
Mdloaiortt head-lamp flasher, dip awltdi and wlndsereen 
wlperib 


The 2St> SB has diso brakes all round with a balancing 
device to prevent rear-wheel locking... |ust one of the 26 
built-in safety features. Other sensible features Include a 
nibber strip set In the chromium trim which' goes aH round - 
the car to protect thebodyworlfc ... 

All these new ideas, and molA are iwailabie In the 
860 S with twin eaifHiregor, enipRe. te^flve them both, 
the 250 SE and 260 3; Then yotflt reallylmdW your Mercedes- 
Benz. 
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Meieedse-Seia (Qreal BiMn) Ltd., Oreel ViMi Read, BiwdIM, UhUl,TIAt MUamth MM (BO IMt}. Expert enqUMee: MAYlUr ssn 
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is the East... 






Demand for an ever increasing range of goods is steadily rising. 

The banking and information services of the Chartered Bank and its 
subsidiary the Eastern Bank Umttsd can open the way to partici^ 
pation in these expanding markets. 

These services are available at any of the branches shown below. 

The combined organisation of the Chartered Bank group comprises 
2S0 branches extending from the Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 


SHE CHARTERED BANK 

^Consoratcd Iq England hy Royal Charter, i Bfj) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISH0P8QATE, LONDON^ E.C4Bt 

■ .i 

Offices In the Unftsd Kingdom sfso §t Msnehsster end Livsrpool 

in Germsny §t Hamburg and in tha United States et New York and San Ftanabao 

; The Eastern Bank Limited HEAD OFFICE: 2 ft 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, EC.3 

'AMOcIstad Banka: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated In India) 

. y Tho Irano British Bank (Incorporatsd in Iran). 

Tha Commercial Bank S.A.L (Incorporated in Libya) 

TWtlWlMeiSBiiaC6tUiiMsh (i aB b»> e^ In Clllteimir : ' > 
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ENGINEERING 


The Bank of England let 
it be khown that there is 
some money available for 
new lending—without 
going thrOiigh the 
rosMctive ceiling. 

Britain's raservos rose 
by £20 million in 
October even after 
some repayment of 
loans. 

In Britain also, the 
Confederation of British 
industry stated its terms 
for continuing to 
co-operate with the 
government; they were 
not too stiff. The long- 
awaited Companies Bill 
was due out on Friday. 

The price of nickel vTent 
up to £702 a ton after 
four years of stability. 

The Danish Prime 
Minister offered to 
resign after opposition 
to his pay-as-you-earn 
income tax scheme. 

Dr Erhard offered to 
resign too. 

The Turin Motor Show 
opened on Friday in a 
euphoric atmosphere, 
partly caused by the 
fall-out from the Fiat- 
Soviet car plant 
agreement. 


A GROWTH* 



& IMPORTANCE 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL TOTAL WORLD EXPORTS 
PRODUCTION (excludeB Sino-Soviet arao, 

Cuba & Indonosia) 



MAKE-UP* 


OthBT RiBtal goods 


Precision goods 


Other 

transport 



Non-olectricel 
machines 


Efectrioel meohines 


The world's biggest industry 


It has been calculated that 
engineering, including car-mak¬ 
ing, accounts for nearly one-third 
of all industrial production in 
the world. And that products 
from the engineering industries 
make up 27% of the world’s 
export trade (the Sino-Soviet 
area, Cuba and Indonesia ex¬ 
cluded). Engineering, needless 
to say, is of immense impor¬ 
tance; more than any other 
industry it can be said to be the 
heart of the industrial machine. 

OECD report 

Despite tlis, statistical informa¬ 
tion on the subject is sparse. 
This is partly because of the 
size of the problem; partly be¬ 
cause difficulties of defiffition 
abound. It is an event, there** 
fore, when the performance of 
different countries and aresi are 
pulled together and the indultry 
seen in the round. 
pubiiceilmi by the Otgpidi w ien 


for Economic Co-operation and 
Development does just this. It 
is the sixth in the series, but 
the first one to go outside 
Europe (generalisations thus re¬ 
fer to the fi^l OECD of Europe, 
Japan and Nbrth America) and 
the first one to go into such 
depth. Six particular points of 
interest emerge. 

Cars 

(1) The growth of enginoeriiig 
is at least as fast^ and In most 
countries faster, than Che growth 
of industrial production as a 
whole. The European engineer¬ 
ing industries, in fa^ sepm tb 
be the slowest grower; th^ 
only just ke^ ahead of finto- 
pean industrial prOductibo, but 
m the USA, Cas&tdi and 
Jypan the gap is wide. 

T^ top chart overkaf shows 
the perfomiance of engineering 
in indivkhial countries. 

(a) n^. .oomposMott of the 


engineering Industiles varies 
quite a lot from country to 
country. For instance, both the 
USA and Canada have a par¬ 
ticularly high dependence on 
transport ^uijmient; 40% of 
their engineering production 
comes under this category. In 
Europe the figure is only 30%. 
This is largely because of the 
size of the North American 
car industries (26% of engineer¬ 
ing production in the USA, as 
much as 32% in Canada, whose 
economy is thereby the most 
automobile-oriented in the 
world). Europe makes up with 
machinery, both electrical and 
non-electrlcal. There is no par¬ 
ticularly strong difference in 
the growth rates of the various 
sectors, except that capital 
goods appear to be getting 
along a little faster than con¬ 
sumer durables. 


Investment 

(3) Investmoot in Europe Is 
advandog more rapidly. In terms 
of annual perdsntages increases 
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translate 
classieal greek? 


Ym, • factory cm traiwtate eMMteiil 

word “cyclohoxanen” It purt Greek. Cycle meant ring and 

hexa meant tix. A «dmm|tt trantlatat t|itf» for Mt fnetfry, 

Into caprolactam • wMeh ifclotar to actualHyv bw Latin, thlt time. 
Caprolactam meant goat't milk. Though Uiit trantlatfon, In fact, 
hat nothing to do wita the ipatter at hand for caprolactain 

« niW nlVlVfw INWI19 RNUpV DJfipnb ', • 

Mribai hi #v#ivitiv im# h lirni ii liii'' ifcl bi aia' 

ewyptiwa' all p*wyawwaawWj®WFapaaao^pw||* .••iWwtaig 

towii^ a a hie a, ihit^hiitaat awdd W ont a^ l iilwii. 

nyK9f|i9in9 9P¥vriii9forQiirwpqr.invo- 

D8Nl MDraiiMMi ciOMily ilrateii siMMiKfa In IMiL 
WMiSotoiiftM tdes, Te^dMiena. AHd to 

nioirio tana. CafNotoabto ItlottotolodwM aiao 
Midortakan by Nypro UJK., Ud««|atot vanhiva of 06M and^^ 
ntona Partitttara«.wMch ntoa IN 13i8M procata. In lla UMtoi^ 
Statat, another Jotot venture faNuaea aaproiaelani 
imdardraninno of CNffiblalIbN Corporation. 
attabiitliod by Mtonnil INPlMw^ Pitta data CoMp||||> 
o||leracapiPla N to fe n ta ranyloa f Woalnaadtahaapbap**onn|wto 
pooitonplan|t.Biii^toN>i>aaHl^ ' 

wbara dtoVjaMNtonr OTctoafloal eMBSmtloB 
And^fhaitaajmb^Nidl'ia a^ »]bN^i<*to4PI|ite • are aa 
aaparabto t^lli^bbatoN for a child. 
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Not Today, Courtaulds 

Sir Frank Keartbn's propo^d textile and fibre mergers have come to nothing for the 
moment for fairly obvious reasons 


I T inay hav6 been that Sir Frank Kearton’s offer to mer^ 
Courtaulds* l^re interests with those Imperial Chei^al 
Industries was a long range ploy to preserve his business 
reputation. When profits from synthetic textiles do evratually 
get dashed, and blood and rage fill the air, he wifi now 
be on record as having suggested a scheme tint would have 
avoided the worst of it before it all began. He also leaves 
ICI with the odium having turned the scheme down— 
for there never seemed to be any serious likelihood that Sir 
Paul Qiambers and bis board would jump at it But this 
having been said, was the idea a g(^ one ? 

Sir Frank’s case for the merger is largely summed up by 
the accompanyii^ table. This shows that, in spite of pro¬ 
ducing 250 million lb of synthetics a year and Ixing one of 
^e two biggest manbfagpirers in Eurqn (France’s Rhone- 
l^ulenc being the other^ ICI is sdll mily fourth or fifth in 
world ranking. Toyo lUyon, the largest Japanese producer 
is ahead, and so are die two main American companies, 
Du Pont and Monsanto. Moreover the Americans are a size- 
ably long way ahead; Monsanto has double, and Du Pont 
treble ICI’s productitm. 

It is the Americans vdio clearly won^ Sir Frank. ^ One of 
die points he makes again and agam in discussion, for instance, 
is that Stain’s inresent system of cash grants for development 
districts makes it possible for foreign comp^es to move in 
and set up capitaf-intensive i^ts at practically no cost to 
dienuelves; and that the Americans are actively taking advan¬ 
tage of this. Mr Basil de Ferranti of International Computers 
and Taliolators comfdained this week that Americans were 
picking ^ European industries one by one. The same sorts 
of worry seem to lie ddbdy at the bottom of Sir Frank’s mind. 

Brgo, Courtaukb and ICI should combine in face of im 
even mote powerfiil enemy of great ambition and malicious 
intent In a merger, Courtaulds’ nylon (Celon) and acrylic fibre 
(jCourtclle) wtnild be added to ICI’s nj^on (Bri-Nylon) and 
polyester OTerylene). Courtaulds would also bring m neazbf 
30b miUitm lb of cehiltm fibres (and raytm and acetate ike 
stiff notdi^ up soles, though at a pedesnrian pace compsM 
u> synthetics); nus cellulosic pn^ts that ate currendy mi|di 
greater than I^s syndietic profits; {dns the now famous 
manMement tdents of Messrs Keart<^ Knight, Mathys, and 
alL Since this would wrap up Britain’s fibre production in 
one pair of hands, a sii^le, uniform strategy could be era- 
p|mr^ agahist the American invaders. 

As an argument this has a lot emotional drive. It is 
also fashkniable. But it has flaws. For one thin^ Courtai^ 
still produces t^y a deriscOT amount of nyl(A (Thf^ ye^ 

E lbe tMal staff of its moa divisioo was two.) Bri-N]^ 
Gjmmwanld dieiefi^ be hately more oofil^tive ffipi- 
lylMaiiiie; arid dMrile4idiild be preeibus fde eoonotaiib 
either. Polyesters are die second biggest fibre, and Oourtaidds 


does not produce any of diese. Gourtaidds is. in acrylics—but 
ICI is hot. One and one sometimes add up to very much less, 
than two. 

Also—^just to be dd-fashioned for a moment—a merger of 
ICI and Courtaulds’ film interests would lead to a throttling 
of competition in this field in Britain. The modem idea is 
that this is parochial thinking. But one would have thought 
the British market was big enough to support two fibre-making 
firms. A degree of domestic competition is good for a com¬ 
pany. It should not be done away with uidess die advantages 
of the merger are overwhelming and in this case latge gi^ 
would not exist. 

The more one examines die proposal, die more it is dear 
that the outstanding thing about it is the advantage to Cour¬ 
taulds. On the fibres side, Courtaulds is strong on die 
“ older ” cellulosks, and terribly weak on the “ new ” syn¬ 
thetics. ICI is the precise opposite. Du Font’s decinon to 
stop making rayon altogether diows where and just how 
strongly the wind is blowing. A merger would immediately 
solve Courtaulds’ major problem. The timing would also be 
perfect; just afUr ICI Im begun to be dobbered in the short¬ 
term for taking a long-term view ot nylon, and just before 
the appearance of the Monopolies Commissioo rqxirt on 
rayon, which could affea Courtaulds’ profits. 

Equally, the other half of Sir Frank’s proposals—a merger 
of Courtaulds’ cotton interests with Viydla—could work out 
just as nicdy for Courtaulds. Effectivdy, Courtaulds would 
be split inm two halves: fibres with ICI, and textiles with 
Viydla. But the Courtaulds’ image and the preponderance oX 
management would ptdMMy stay With the filmes dde, i;aid;biw 
cannot see Mr Hymaa taldM second {him in a textm 
pany for long. So Gournitiids would have sIM 
out of textiles and be badi iQOce firmly than ever la fiiiie.iK^. 
ing fibres fi^ v, " ■ 

This is nmio ioCase Sir Fiaidc of ddiberarifo ttyin^j^ 
wdf in shea’s dbdiing. He makes his ppigti 
they don’t oon^lktdy stand tip. coring 
Courtaidds peir se wanting the, mergers 4 b; AjS^ Sk Bhmk 
may see a perfect ooirelatiori between Gmrfliiiwi^ self'^terest 
and Britain’s. He recently Srfd that be nmU not understand 
why people laughed when Cburffe WilsOrfii^ what was good 
for General Mourn was good for ^Innrfpa. But Courtaulds 
i8ootG.M. And Sir Frank is not at the Industrial Reorganisa¬ 
tion Corporation—yet. 

Ye^ having said all this, on brfance, die merger might have 
been good for Britain’s ibtdrnational competitiveness. Why? 
A reason that.rirfther ^e would mention puUic^: 
anids* maiiageoiicnt looks better than ICI’s. SirRt^aiulh& 


anids’ maiiageoiicnt looks better than ICI’s. Sirl 
men are. not te^ v%hhribe for the hmg-tm, 


Ow ii ita alcfe , ’Thete aie a product of (uaissidM^iyBii W to 13 
years agQ,.whca they were not in.cbarge;. .The top manage- 
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ment at ICI, however, seems accident-prone, from the initial 
mishandling of the 1962 bid for Courtaidds, to the timing and 
size of its nylon investment, and the terms of its recent loan. 
One would like^ to see the Courtaulds team taking on the 
Americans in the synthetics market. 

Admittedly, Courtaulds would have to accept-^iven what 
ICI would bring in tertps Of capital assets—a minority share 
in any new fibres company. The strength of the new company 
mig^ therefore depdid on the exact terms of the merger; 
not only the financial terms, but the disposal of top jobs. On 
the whole, Courtaulds could probably make its presence felt 
whatever its managers’ titles ; one feels that Sir Frank’s team 
at Hanover Square is straining to get its hands on something 
new (which might be another reason behind the vriaxAe 
business). 

For precisely the same reason—management—^the Court- 
aulds-ViyeUa merger looked to be less of a good thing. This 
has the industrial logic the other mer^ lacks; Courtaulds, 
for instance is strong on spinning, ViycUa on finishing ; Court¬ 
aulds has a certain solid deftness, Viyella a thin, erratic, bril¬ 
liance. But there still is not all that much good management in 
Lancashire. What there is needs to be spread around ; Court¬ 
aulds plus Viyella would mean too much concentrated in the 
hands of one particular company. 


Major producers of synthetic fibres 


Companies Countries 


Name 

Production 

Name 

Production 


(1965; mn. lb.) 


(1965; mn. lb.) 

Du Pont 

900* 

USA 

1,776 

Monsanto 

560 

Japan 

837 

Toyo Rayon 


Germany 

390 

Rhone Poulenc 

280 

Britain 

326 

ICI 

250 

Italy 

230 

AKU/VGF 

230 

France 

192 

Snia Viscosa 

70 

USSR 

160 

Courtaulds 

65 

Netherlands 

95 


rSe fkt of cpmponh^ ia not comphta andtha f/guraa of thak peoOueUon ara only vary 
rougfi. Just anpugh has baan put in ta shaw tha raiativa pasitians af tha British and 
Amur lean eampanhs. 


It would be much better if Lancashire were built up around 
the two roles of Viyella and Courtaulds, with p^haps a 
Viyella-EngUsh Sewing Cotton merger, and a Couptaulds-Car- 
rington and Dewhurst-Ashtons group. From the general 
correspondence between all the groups concerned, it is clear 
that nothing is going to happen just yet, in either fibres or 
textiles. In the meantime it is worth remembering that 
mergers, like anything else, should be examined—and either 
applauded or condenmed—on their merits. 


The Film Monopolists 


O NCE there really was a British industry organised just as 
the Industrial Reorganisation Corporation might have 
wished. It had two big vertically integrated units, with com¬ 
petition from the Americans, at least in manufacture and 
wholesaling. But anyone looking at the troubles of the British 
film industry over the past twenty years will agree with an 
excellent recent study by Terence Kelly for the privately run 
Institute of Economic Affairs that: 

(1) ** In some cases of complaint, it is one set of vested 
interests attacking another. 

(2) ^’This is an industry peculiarly rich in conspiracy 
theories, persecution manias and self-publicists. 

(3) The comi^aints are not about infringements of the 


The monopolies commission has been 
almost too kind to the middlemen of the 
cinema business 

law, rather that certain activities hitherto permitted should 
now be judged contrary to the public interest and that certain 
behaviour which might have merely nuisance value among 
small units is of public concern when it is practised by giants.” 

This analysis, combined with the steady decline in the 
industry’s fortunes since the end of the war, is the background 
against which this week’s report by the Monraolies Com- 
missipn on the supply of films to cinemas should be read. 

The commission’s report clarifies once and for all the degree 
of dominance increasingly enjoyed by the two large com- 
pames in the industry, the Raxik Organisation and Associated 
British Picture Corporation (ABPC). It does not measure 
by numbers of cinemas or the seats in them; these criteria 
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tend to underestimate their dominance because Rank and 
ABPC (who own the “ circuits ”) have the best cinemas with 
the most expensive seats. But measured by value of rentals 
paid for films, which is the commission’s criterion, cinemaS 
owned by Rank account for 36.4 per cent of the total and 
those owned by ABPC for 24.7 per cent. 

This is a sensible standard, and by it Rank alone emerges 
as a monopoly as defined by the law—that is, with more than 
one-third of the total market. Rank and ABPC together have 
three-fifths. Because of their size and their behaviour over 
the past twenty years, a conspiracy theory has arisen, which 
this week’s report is at pains to refute. It is roughly'this: 
the two circuits and their allies, the American distributors, 
(who are the wholesalers), have conspired against independent 
British producers (the manufacturers) and the smaller British 
exhibitors (retail outlets) to drive both out of business. Their 
chief weapons have been to deny showings to indei^ndent 
British films, while American films of lesser attraction get 
automatic showing, a trend reinforced by the fact that Ameri¬ 
can distributors habitually deal with only one or odier of 
the circuits, thus emphasising their cartel-like nature. Even 
when independent British films get shown, this is often so 
late that the producer incurs large extra financing costs. The 
chief weapon supposedly used against the smaller exhibitors 
is that of “barring”—making sure that no rival cinema can 
show a film for a period after it has been shown at another 
one. Solutions to the problem vary, but they all boil down 
to breaking the power of the circuits. 

But there is another theory to explain the behaviour of the 
circuits over the past twenty years. There they were, the 
largest units in a declining industiy, confronted by American 
suppliers of great power. The circuits simply md not feel 
strong enough to be rudft. Rank and ABPC tried sincerely to 
stabilise the industry and did not go round shutting cinemas 
as soon as these stopped showing a decent return on the 
capital they really employed. (It would have been better in 
the long run if they had.) At the same time they tried con¬ 
scientiously to show all the available British films that looked 
suitable for a mass audience. In other words, they behaved 
as frightened men in a declining industry generally do, with 
a fatal mixture of timidity, conservatism, and loyalty to the 
more glorious past. 

Where can we go from here ? The commission’s report 
gives only a vague idea. It rejects, sensibly enough, the 
notion of a third circuit. But all it can find to recommend is 
that the circuits should be encouraged to'make their booking 
policies more flexible and less cautious—^for the report 
correedy says that the recent moves in this direction are an 
implicit admission that previous policies were too rigid ; that 
“ bars ” should be further limited—though it claims that they 
are inevitable because exclusivity is part of what the exhibitor 
is buying; that distributors must not make the acceptance 
of ot^ films a condition of the hire of a pardcularly attrac¬ 


tive product—a pious wish unlikely to find a prac^kal place 
in an industry where a few strong units donmate a lot of 
smaller ones; that there should be an effective disputes 
tribunal; and that the distributors should allow cinemas to be 
used for other acUvides ptfb-dme (yes, there was a partial 
ban on bingo) and should alldw the smaller exhibitors the 
right to co-operative booking arrangements at present enjoyed 
oSy by the strong units in die industry, those who least need 
them. Finally, it recommends diat Rank should no,longer 
put out its dreadful but much appreciated “ Look at Life ” 
short films on automatic release to its cinemas; it should let 
these book short films on merit. This last cmidition might 
have been useful if television were not, as it fortunately now 
is, a steady buyer of short films of all sorts, many of which 
would be thought of as too experimental for mass cinema 
audiences, but which nevertheless reach, in one showing, many 
more people than sit in all the country’s cinemas on any oat 
night. 

The commission leaves out of the reckoning two major 
factors: the real weakness of the American distriDutors vis-i- 
vis the British circuits, and the absurd over-complicating by 
everybody involved of a really very simple business. The 
American distributors in their own country are the least 
honoured of medium-sized businesses, constandy embroiled 
in the most sordid proxy fights and general mud-throwing. 
The fact that they beat the Bridsh government and industry 
to its knees twenty years ago, when Mr Dalton tried to limit 
the number of American films coming into the country, is no 
reason why they should not be put firmly in ±eir place now. 
The British commercial television comp^es, including the 
relatively weak regional stations, do t^ very succesaully, 
taking what they want, and only what they want, of the 
products offered by these very same companies. There is no 
reason now why the cinema circuits should not be as, or even 
more, high-handed. 

But this is peanuts compared with the way and the extent 
to which middlemen get between film producers and 
audiences. Film production is a complicated business, in¬ 
volving anticipation of public taste months and years in 
advance. It also presents considerable logistic and mechanical 
problems, not to mention the artistic temperament to which 
everyone in film production feels entitled. Film distribution 
and exhibition is by comparison simple, merely the selection 
of the right product, yet on this elementary process enormous 
staffs and much jargon are employed. Had the commission 
seized on this aspect of film distribution, which it didn’t, it 
mi^t have recommended means of genuinely making the 
inwstry compete. How? By getting rid of all restriaions 
on the showings of films. No “ bars,” no. restrictions on films 
for television, die end of exclusivity as a purchaseable com¬ 
modity. Start from the assumption that all films will be 
marketed individually and (as in the United States) on a 
theatre-by-tbeatre basis. If the Americans can do it, so can we. 


Nasser Asks for Time 

Go where you like in Cairo and from central bankers to doormen 
they are talking about one thing: Egypt's foreign debt 

N O outsiders can know exactly how lai^^ Egypt’s debts President Nasser asking his foreign creditors to save him 
are, local gossip probably (?) exaggerates ^ govern- from having to deflate at home. And so far with most of the 
ment’s fix. l^re is a foragn tiKhange crisis. But not on creditors proving uilhelpful. 

anything like the Indian or Ghanaian scale, and not on a As with other developing countries, ^ crisis has been 
scale that presents-any viribte threat to the government. For caused patdy'by the population explosion aul partly by over 
four moDdis, a diphnaatic tussle has been going on widi amidtij!^ (and occasionally extravagant) development pro- 
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grammes, partly by grandiose ventures into rocket production 
and supersonic aircraft. Not uniquely the Egyptians have also 
managed to alienate the Americans: the burning of die Ameri¬ 
can library vras possibly the final straw (but the Americans 
are also asking for changes in Egypt’s foreign policy as the 
price (tf more aid). 

How did all this happen? Since early 1965 there has 
been a boom in imports of capital goods, of raw materials for 
the newly established factories and of food for a rapidly grow¬ 
ing population. So by this summer reserves had been run 
down to the point where the only alteraadves were a fairly 
sharp rctrencnment or more forei^ aid. Understandably, 
President Nasser first tried more aid, specifically by asking 
his creditors to be patient. The Eg31>tian argument is that 
the fweign exchange scarcity will ease in three to five years 
mice the countiy starts producing oil, exporting more rice 
and growing more of its own food on land made productive 
by the Aswan Dam. But his foreign audience, induding the 
International Monetary Fund, are not so sure. There is the 
memory of past over-optimism; there is Egjrpt’s explosive 
birth rate; and. above all the offended Americans have been 
cutting dl both aid and food surpluses. So as yet, most 
creditors have proved unsympathetic. 

The diplomatic confrontation began in July when Egypt 
first approached individual creditors asking for five years to 
repay debts due in 1966, with the promise that all future 
commitments would be met prompdy and fully. Most 
western creditors said they would consider it only if Egypt 
adopted a stabilisation progiamnM approved Iqr the Inter- 
natranal Monetary Fund, wmch will haye to be done anyhow 
if Egypt is to get the $70 million it is now seeking from the 
Fund itself. Tlie country has already drawn $113 million 
which is well bep^ its automatkally available limts, and 
fairly strict conditions would have to be satisfied to obtain 
any of the $88 millton sdll thecwedcally available frmn the 
Fund. 

So far, there has been no agreement with the Fund. Early 
in September, an IMF mission in Oiiro proposed sharp 
budget cuts, a system of selective import surcharges and 
eaqpcM incentives, and also, it is said, some cutting down of,. 
oud8^ on foreign ventures (which would indu^ the Yemeni. ■ 
rbe answer was dusty. President Nasser dismissed Mt' 
MonieckUti as prime minister and Dr Kaissouny as deputy 
prime tntnism tot finance and economy, mainfy because they 
were both prqwr^ to acwpt the IMF recommendations, or 
so they say; Yet .ni^otiations with the IMF were not broken 
off: tatta htnp^’On,in Washington at the annual IMF meet¬ 
ing in late ScpilbemhW liEWir^^mo^IMF team has gone once 
more to Cairo. B^t.|Mt w oeditl^ waited on the IMF. 

prqb^y diji ^$i|l|jlH'BtH!Oflean crediuw and anxious 
toijnnn conoessioos in far ^ ENI Italian state <h 1 
came forward ai eaily M August with a generous 


agreement giving Egypt five years to pay $20 million of out¬ 
standing debts, {Aus another $20 milUon as a medium-term 
loan. France, probably the next biggest European creditor, 
followed last month by allowing Egypt to stretch out 1966 
debt obligations for five years. The other creditors, including 
Britain (with only something tmder £10 million at stake) are 
stlU standing by their origind position, but some could relent 
on purely commercial considerations. 

A major factor is the American attitude. Since President 
Johnson took office, American aid has dwindlec^ down to 
$55 million in the year to the end June, and there may be 
no American aid at all in the current financial year. Nor is 
there any longer much chance that Egypt will obtain any of 
the $150 million cd wheat payable in Egyptian currency for 
which President Nasser had asked this year under American 
Public Law 480: this is not only a refiection of American 
attitudes but tdso of the drying up of American wheat 
surpluses. 

This will make it doubly difficult for Egypt to get back 
into balance on external payments, since grain imports have 
been a major factor in the trade gap: during the five-year 
plan to mid-1965, grain imports rose 145 per cent compared 
with an 84 per cent increase in capital goods imports, a 71 
per cent increase in imports of raw materials and semi-fi^shed 
goods and an increase of only 28 per cent in consumer 
goods. Even if the Egyptians exag^rate when they put nearly 
all the blame for (nesent difficulties on the country’s annual 
population growth of 2.7 per cent (the second highest in the 
world), this population explosion has worked heavily against 
the deveh^ment programme. Two five-year [dans, beginning 
in i^, were to have doubled the country’s real income. In 
fact, teal income bad risen by 37 per cent by the end ct the 
plants first fduse, tlmufih the rise in population during that 
period cut the gs^ per bead to about half that rate. 

Now the start of the second half of the plan , has been 
postponed, no one knows exactly ontii sriien, and its duration 
has been extended frmn five to seven years. President Nasser 
lumself warned in JuW that Egypt faces up to a year of 
economic contractit^ During this time, there will probably be, 
sopc Bttemptx.,tqi,.4>|Bst pm investment ffiat.in other yWih 
ha^ ;^eo had '$ jhad habtr of costing mord,,^igh exchBliga 
than it earned.' Btlt the main hope is being put bn largti^ rice 
exports, the development of oil. exports, ami a switch from 
importing to expiring fertilisets. 

W this takes cimib, and Eg^ is hard pressed. Last 
month, the country d^>P^ hito its gold reserves for the first 
time since ffinlast foreigil exdiange crisis, late in 1964, when 
$3$ miUitM) of nli: was add., this time, $18.4 niUion is 
kn^ to havb.bnea .sold in th« first week of October and 
another $7 aoiillKnt.it though ta have been sold since. This 
wmilkl jhavc.broiiw i|ie reserve down to $114 millioo; only 
just about («en^ ht'ppy off debts known be overdue to 
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BTcttoi ciedioxa. Fwagn mdiaiige rtfsenws, at $53 ooUliim 
wlten last ireported at the'end of Jum, were (o leas dian 
tWQ months of . 

£xac^ w^t. & E^fpt^ owe to whom is uokoon^, 
President Nasser this year put the foreign debt inetttted 
as a result of the first five-year {dm at $920 million; 1^' 
minister of fore^ trade mendpned $950 miUloa But 
Egypt’s total fbrei^ ddbt ft. 0oi^t to be much higher: 
informed estimates range from $1.3 to as much as $1.8 
billion, and evqi th& may ot low it Egypt does indeed owe 
communist creditms $1 billion, as some people think... 


Equally unknown is tiie amoum cuitendytoverdoe. Posaifaly 
£35 nuliion is ouerdne on western w|^liers' credits and 
another £18 miOion on eoneiit remittanoas. More stifl fo 
communist cteditdrs. It is iflD^XMsibie to know for sure. But 
wme foreign botinessmen eomfdlin bf increasing difoculty 
in cottMtihg their debts (one Auttralian flew to Calrp jdssm, 
times from Sydn^ to get ^3 -milUbii.dne to him^' And^ 
understandably, film is an increaaiqg ^titm by privatf 
businessmen to qttend stiUfinoire wanAl^y lMiss^Bgyiit’li 
major credimrs prove nioce lenient than they havie-ao far beoif 
Prudent Nasser sHQ find it hard to avoid ik'higfsr. xetMndii^ 
ment than be baa bargained for. 1,.' 
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A bit of unsqueeze 


Well, after all, the introduction, of the selec¬ 
tive employment tax did not put that terrific 
strain on bank overdrafts. This week’s 
announcement from the Bank of England 
that the clearing banks have some money 
in their tills available for most favoured 
borrowers does no^ however, mean that 
business took SET in its stride. Far from 
iL On the contrary, it is further evidence 
that Mr Wilson’s squeeze has bitten harder 
than the government expected, that business 
has cut back its plans more than the govern¬ 
ment wanted it to do and, as a cotwequence, 
has been able to pay a sizeable slice of the 
new tax from current funds. 

In truth, the government is in a bit of a 
dilemma. Its policy of a labour shake-out 
may have been rather more successful than 
it bargained for. If the Ministry of Labour’s 
figures are right (and they aren’t always) 
industrial employment in Britain decUned 
over the month of Septcmber<-"-the first 
month of SET-rby as much as half of one 
per cent. Hiat meant industry had 80,000 
fewer on its books at the end of the month 
than at the beginning, and 130,000 fewer 
than at the employment peak in September 
bst year. A lot of building workers have 
been laid off, despite the high level of new 
orders in the late summer; and this has 
been piled on top of some shake-out from 
manufacturing. The ministry, as yet, can’t 
tell us anything about what happened in the 
service industries, where the policy was 
ipcant to hit. 

After talpng^a series of zigzag steps calcu- 
hted^-on any criteria—to cause a collapse 
of business ednfidehee, the ^vemment is 

S ow mote than somewhat pamed that this 
[ jutt what haa occuned. and Is. trying haid. 


to think of ways and means of stopping it 
turning into a downspin. It will bve to 
try hard, harder than it has been. The 
argy-bargy still goes on over just how much 
business proposes to cut its investment next 
year. Mr Fred Catherwood, head of the 
Ned olfice, came out with a new variant 
this week—10 per cent—^a bit higher than 
the Board of Trade’s estimate, but much 
lower than the Confederation of British 
Industry’s 15 to 2$ per cent Whether this 
relative confidence is well-placed remains to 
be seen. Will this week’s official invitation 
to go in and borrow from the banks really 
lead to much increase in investment by firms 
that had previously not thought of doing 
sp ? It seems pretty inconceivable that any 
large company would have decided to invest 
less than it thought justified on forecasts of 
demand, simply because of a cash shortage, 
without first having tried its bank for the 
money. The government seems certain 
soon to produce some kind of tax gimmick 
as an investment booster ; but it ^1 prob¬ 
ably have to be a big one to do much good 
now. 

Bank rate did not come down on Thurs¬ 
day as some peopk thought it might. Most 
Still think It probably will be cut, W perhaps 
a half point, at some time before the end of 
the year. In the past week optimism (if that 
is the word) was fed by the sharp fall, in 
Treasury bill rate, by the Bank of England’s 
more liberal sounding policy statement on 
bank credit, and by the £20 million net 
increase in Britain’s reserves, made after 
some repayn^ of ^tral bank fidlities. 
Yet all these' are only barely pefdbptBde 
straws. 

. .The discount., market bidvup. .Treasury 


bills (and thus brought down the rate) only 
partly on expectations of a cut in Baoh rate: 
the main reason was that the marimt, having 
obtained only 15 per cent of the bills offered 
the previous we^ felt obUged to risk official 
ire by raising its bid to secure mme .bilb^ 
Similarly, the Bank of England’s policsr 
statement was not in itsdf a rdaxatm of 
lending restraints: the Bank merely pointed 
out that bankers and their customlefa seem 
m havepanidoed acessivcly and that thoe 
is now £170 million safely available for 
lending even within the tos per cent quanti¬ 
tative limit. This is still to be lent in ffie 
first instance, for priorities like export 
finandng and productive a^toilniral invest¬ 
ment But a new priori^ was added: 
bridgihg finance for nouse-buyiiig to help 
loosen the jam in the housing niirka and 
make it easier for job-changers to move 
from one locality to anotlierJ As for die 
rise in Britain’s reserves, this news contri¬ 
buted to a brief boost for sterling; but 
technical factors making it attractive to buy 
sterling on a Wednesday contributed at least 
as much. On Thursday it fell back from 
Weihicsday*s high-point. 

So there is stnl nothing very concrete to 
presage a cuC in Bank rate; e^pt Alfiffuse 
feeling thk Mr Wilson, haVing IdFtiifs re¬ 
trenchment too late, ov^did it mdioevent, 
and that some puUic edathma ggstuiep are 
now needed to stop cobfidimee draining 
away altogether. 4 Ctt^ln.VBink rate might 
just conceivably hel^,- though it would not 
help much in real terad and might involve 
the risk of being misunderstood abroad as 
a preimture move to reflation. Meanwhile, 
there is still the import surcharge to come 
off before the end of the month (and a^ 
mass, of imports in the pipeline awaiting its 
removal). Above all thm is the contlnqtng 
pull of world interest rates, even though 
these have begun to peak out. This .we^, 
there was still a maigm of jt of a p^httge 
point in New York's J^vopg A covered 
swaps of Euro-dbUa^ g^tlnited Kingdom' 
local authority loans. Tliefe’S talk now,! 
too, in New ^ York of a poasible half-point 
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cat m rates there b ut, dthough opiBM.it 
Araplj divided, itoe is still a majority 
bdief dial an incMMse in taaation oo^ to 
fint. 


of decision 

Brittdi Buropesii Mrmjff iaspcndiag onlec 
for £8o millkn-worth of short-range yets is 
the biggest likely to come the way of the 
aircraft industry for some considerable time. 
Siooe it was i w iaa d waission last spring 
to buy^the Aaaericaiy aircraft it wanted, the 
obrpbririMMtlNN ungraciously thumbing 
over alt^riiaavb prcfKtsus from British com* 
pauIdlkhdlUB 'WddibS that the least udsult- 
able for its thret-tange routes would be a 
version of the British Aircraft Corporation’s 
One Hbven jet carrying around 20 more 
mnMttgen, thus makmg it a 97>seater. Last 
Friday, the board asked Mr Douglas Jay at 
^ Foard of Trade for permission to order 
just under 20, the Mmistry of Aviation 
having riready undfetndceD to pirovide the 
million' or so needed to onffld in the 
estra atretdi. 

ihnposes4ri the domestie and odier 
Aost fonees, burJeaoea FEA neeifiog around 
another aoiongereaim fen for Its aoedhun* 
range Ennpeiira services. The alternatives 
ran JBK tempting: either an enlarged Tri* 
doit,’ or a Mdnoed V&io, triiidt explains 
why no dedsteo faasyet bemtahen. There 
may genairisty be a ease here for saying diat 
the cor p o ra tion, now that it has chosen one 
Bridsh aicciaft (and made the t^ht choice 
both for hsdf 1^ for the indusi^) should 
be sFowed to meet the bahnce of its inquire- 
meats from the (JniOBd States. There is a 
sooad case for supporting further devdi^ 
meat of dm. (Me Eleven, because it hm 
ptnred dm most successful dvd aircraft 
siooe the VstoonaL F shoidd be posribfe to 
babBt ialei. abroad vid) the. new, bigger 
vOfsisn. Ooe ban qnibbie about whether 
the British Aircraft Corpota^n ought not 
to have been asked to mow its own ooofi- 
deooe in the rircraft by puciii^ some of the 
mfllions received in conpenmtion for VC-10 
cancellttions towards dm new devdopmeni; 


bat the Met semains that if the government 
is going to subsidise the ptoducSon of chrfl 
airenft' in this country, the One Eleven 
mi ^dw right aircraft to subsidise. One 
can\ honestly, eipect the same Ktums in 
terms of forrign s^ from the same money 
sMt on developing either the Trident or 
the short-range VC^io. la it really worth 
spending another £10 millioa merely to 
produce ao or so sircrafi for FEA? 

Export costif^ 

The accountants 
they deserve 

. Is the Board of Trade doing anything new 
to help exports? The answer, to judge 
by Mr George Darling’s speech on Wed¬ 
nesday, appears to be, yes. Among other 
things the Board is encouraging more 
export market research, will be giving 
advice on organisation for overseas selling, 
and has financed the cost of 50 British 
exe cu t i ves * visit to America to up on 
American marketing techniques. Of course, 
when they come back here they will not 
be encouraged to use these techniques for 
selling detergents, or cigarettes, or ... 

Perhaps most interesting, the Board 
suspects that export costing practices are 
now hampering e x port seliing, and is to do 
some research into this, l^s criticism 
contains more dian a grain of truth, but it 
is toportam to get the target rif^t. 
nenty cf smaller firms do tittle expoctiftg 
and can therefore treat their emrt sales 
as marginal; it is enou^ that the selltng 
prices should cover marginal costs. (If this 
prcduces adding prices weH below British 
selling prices, this does not matter even 
though the firms sometimes think it does.) 
Biit there arc also plenty of fihns—most 
of them small (but not aD>—whose pridng 
techniques are pretty crude right through. 
There is no pomt m blandog the costing 
techniques. The proper techniques are 
there, then arc they not alwa^ used? 

There are diree likdy influences. Firstly, 
in a lot Of firms the Kcountanfs Job is to 
nm the information system and <Gsh out 


data to geoenil managemeiit when rccmiiccL 
He himielf is not sof^iosed to poke his nose 
into general management matteig. In con¬ 
sequence, general management, typically 
ha^g tittle financial expertise itself, gets 
the wrong information or the riAt 
infoniiation and then misuses it. Firms that 
treat their accountants like this will get the 
sort of accountants they deserve, and there 
are plenty of them about. Secondly, some 
firms are rimply not pi^ared to pay to get 
the right sort of expert i se they nc^. Th^ 
skimp on salaries and get po^ accountants 
who are not up to complicated costing 
questions, and probably poor salesmen too. 
Finally, k may be that since university 
education has. become moce widely avail¬ 
able, and prcfosidnal acoodnOKicy entrance 
requirements remain as formidable as ever, 
too few of today*s able new executives are 
getting the accountancy expertise necessary 
to industry as a whole. 


Colour television 

Tubes, glass and 
crossed fingers 

Prayerfully anticipating colour television by 
the end of next year, manufacturers of tele¬ 
vision rubes are gearing their factories to 
meet demand. -This week, Mullard, one of 
the iHggest, announced plans to invest £i 
million in new plant. Not for manufacturing 
colour tubes (although it will certain^ do 
this) but to ^oduce the special, and ex¬ 
pensive, glass needed for them. Most of 
this has been imported from America and 
Holland, but Mullard, with an eye to export 
as well as home business, claims that its 
pmp^d British factory will substantially 
fedu^ the price of cokmr tubes. Prices 
have already fallen from approximately 
£100 to £50 a tube within the year. 

The other big British supplm, Thom/ 
AEl, is also settmg up new tube production 
lines and until August this year what market 
there Wat aeemed safely divided between 
itself and Mullard. But in August both 
icedved a jok when the doyen of American 
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Ctelculatoff typawrrltere 

V prachidi Fumituii^ 

For furt^ loformatloii. writf Ipj, 
VAMTABi I O';- 
STOCKHOLM 7, SWEDEN. 


Yes, Sir — I’ll have your letter ready In a Jiffy! 

My boss Is pleased with me and the Facit Eledric • He doesn’t have to wait ionS 
while his letters are typed, and they look neat and businesslike too • Always the 
same well-balanced layout, thanks to the mechanical memory • On my FaeK Electric 
I never wiste valuable time changing the tabulator stops whenever I have to switch 
e^nge—the mechanical memory does It all for me • A single lever movement and 
the disndarti letter, layout is set up instantly • You should have a Facit Electric in 
your office too • Letters with an attractive layout and neat, even lettering create a 
f^urs^ InSIfeeNpii of you and the compary you represent • ftoit Eteclric ie the 
ony wWi a mechanical memory • BeeMee FacR Electric, Fadt 

also mamMures ttie T2 manual typewriter and the TP2 portada-bath with 
mechanical memory. 



facit dr SWEDEN 

forthaworid'AOffiGea 
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of synthetic rubber 
is'our oldest tradition. 



W^ion.was th^e over a giant company—a British 
one, iMOteovetVWithout a Proud Heritage Of Qual¬ 
ity And SOfVidO QOing laack to the year dot 7 

There is oho howV 

We bedan only ihvtiloS aind here we are at the top. 
of the European JmtiO. On Quality and Service, 
indeed, but one Youth. This has helped 

a lot. It has fredq'^ldm precedent and protodoi 
and other inhibitfbnC 

We'eDLno;!.y»t old'^nat^ ^t^now what is im- 
^Vahd We ha've rfo ^'ns for finding out. 
0^doii pteciTiid itterto 
E^atever beginnings, a company has strength 



if it has brains and spirit. The most compelling reason 
for our confidence in business is the inventive 
industry of our people. Our research and develop¬ 
ment and technical service chemists are an indus¬ 
trial elite. Our sales representatives are resourceful 
and responsible. Our production men are the 
best in the business. Most have been With us from 
the st^ri So have many of our custorhers. Wautd 
you /ike to taik to some? l^e'd be pieased to set it 
up. Drop us a line. . r/ . . . 

The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd., 

Brunswick House, Brunswick Place, Southampton, Hants. 
LONDON. MANCHESTER, BRUSSELS. 



EMrope'd leading producer 
' • of synthetic rubber— 
for the world. 
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colour television makers, Radio &rpora- 
tion of America, announced that it muld 
compete in the UK by forming^ a pertyier- 
ship with Radio Rentals. This mqms a 
wider choice for set manufacturers, and if 
tube prices fall so will those of colour 
at present estimated at £22$, or 35s. a week* 
to rent. Because consumer demand for tele¬ 
vision has fallen off so badly, manufacturers 
need the boost that colour should give. 
(Plessey has decided to close down its enter¬ 
tainments qonaponent . plant altogether.) 
Without itf i they will be very uncorn- 
fortable indeed (and Mullard’s venture 
„ could fall flat). But predictions on the 
growth of demand vary wildly, and altboiuh 
no-one expects to see a boom by 1967, RCA 
optimistically forecasts i million colour sets 
in Britain by 2970. The British industry 
puts the figure nearer 150,000 by 1969 and 
since the squeeze this last figure loofa the 
more likely. But unless the television com¬ 
panies stop bickering over what wavebands 
to put colour out on (and offer the public 
more than a miserable two hours a day) 
manufacturers are going to find themselves 
in trouble. 


Moving freight 

Tilbury's limits 

The Port of London Authority has just 
made public Minist^ of Transport 
approval (that reached it three weeks ago) 
for two new developments at Tilbury, a 
/3 million grain terminal, and a £5.5 mil¬ 
lion extension to “ unit loads ” which repre¬ 
sents two complete container berths with 
their essential gantry cranes, more if more 
money is forthcoming for more cranes. 

Britain is so desperately short of fast, 
eflSdent cargo handling facilities that top 
priority must be given to getting the mini¬ 
mum number of container berths working 
as quickly as possible. As the Port of 
London has both the resources and the 


of London and Liverpool. One of the main 
arguments against continued long term 
heavy iovescsieiii ddier iif U)iidoii ai^ 
liveipool at die enieti^ of other PQm» l« 
the need tp awdo the present atunon 
where most of Britain’s exports come to a 
grinding halt whenever labour troubles hit 
the two main jpe^ in the country. 


Ready ip the air 

It U largdy Iti piqp|nitk>n for this that the 
two air corpotatii)^ are spending the bettn 
part of £t» million on a joint air cargo 
handling biiilc&iu at Londm airpwt Air 
fie^t u dabg mt now, np nearly 50 pet: 
cent on the NetA Atlantic last yeu to 
161,000 tons, up 37 per cent across the, 
world as a whde to 4! I^li^ tonAe ]d9o<- 
metres, and feowittfaac For 
air fiei^ &1m|ttea tw fiftdage dimeiiH|i|iiii - 
but toe n 3 A-j| 0 AC cargo boiiMjBg 
dedgned already around a i-^,«9tiB!Wder 
into which frei^t packages are pltmwd 
they strive. By 1970, when the redly big’ 
jets capable of lifting too tons acioas tile 
Atlantic are coming mto service. Aere wffl 
be big enough to use the same stuidatd 
container that is now going by sea and rail. 
This is when air fre^hting genuinely comes 
of age. Many people believe the manunoth 
jets will have an even bigger impact in 
cargo than they will mi passenger traffic. 
Which means that container depots have 
to be sited with airports as well as seaports 
in mind. Inside the Ministry of Transport, 
a tug-(tf-war is in progress between the 
men who appreciate this and the 
traditionalists who still think in exclusivdy 
maritime terms—and then in terms of die 
traditional sea gateways of Britain. The 
Tilbury berths (and the Ministry’s rd^ction 
<d the Bristol port scheme in favonr of 
London) are tactied victories for the tradi¬ 
tionalists. But they could still lose the war. 


trialists who think this but are too shy to 
say so. More specifically, the Neddy Office, 
tttSe^hy men wbh opi^kint oftiitir own 
aboiiirititP^iiidintiCre oaptihi^ is . blamed 
for j^ymlf'.Wo domiitidlt' 6 and the 
BoCa aie *a]lMed,to adtact the, sort of 
bnsineasinail' wniae bdimesa life'* already 
consiittt aliaiost tf atteamng com- 

mitteef. But ,pvtniti|um^yv diose who 
ace or have been imM^ Mtde Neddy 

work bdieve itwntdndtBeabd tiiti includes 
^ Joaeph l4ti^ BtSiiMf, Wiw in his 
toetdt wid ttitkihjgg dot ffie Little 
Nemifea, dw. fiMr wasting 

dw buahtdMmn^^ advale series 

of nomMMQctive 

■ Wa b^e^- tia^^/ikliusinem 

less 

tilMtojtimf(ifir:Utll6NM^ By its 

inaiHtejubtkf'tredc^'i^^ ex- 

’lldKad.'in of diic'atfbdiph.pf pnffits 

The 

Bagumdo# of the 

li^Fmtaoiarj has'ft^nm i^'w^a study 
of impori'comp^ddfdtiia’iiw.iid^^^ 
relations:.' 'the fiict tittt:a#id od|et EDCs 
have toade leai of a iplddi, does sot dis¬ 
credit die idea, jbut could meiely tdlect say, 
a less dCective ^ihnanahim dr an uncom¬ 
fortable persenalfty mix dti^statt. Above 
dl the Little Ned^ aw oohlIntiiMla, bodies 
to which either Minis^ies ;dr ' fipns can 
bring a problem and get hsmedrete com¬ 
prehension and Understanding.' At. present 
most firms are stQl not used to uaing them, 
and government departments stiD too often 
too boy ot rductant to consult them. But 
this goverament h fpr from over«ndowed 
with knowki^ of What makes industry 
tick. The horrifymg akemitive to tire 
Litde Neddies is communication ffirouj^ 
trade associations. Who ikams that ? 

Machine tools 


traffic to get things moving quickly, the 
two new container berths at Tilbury can 
be justified. Otherwise, one would have 
said it is the worst possible place to put 
them. When container traffic really gets 
moving during the 1970s, container berths 
will be efficient only if they are directly 
linked by road and rail to the inland depots 
where the containers will be packed and 
grouped, and customs clearance provided. 
Where the depot for the South of England 
will be sited has not yet been decided (there 
will be one near Birmingham) but the odds 
are hardening on west of London, perhaps 
near Slough, which would be handy both 
for London airport or the nearest sea-port. 

Given the importance of not having to 
drive across the centre of London, tlm is 
probably Southampton, which, unlike Til¬ 
bury, has no lock gates or tides to worry 
about, making it considerably more attrac¬ 
tive to container ship operators. Other ports 
—like Felixstowe—may be farther from 
Slough than Tilbury, but could handle con¬ 
tainers faster and more chewly because 
their labour force does not suffer from the 
same demarcation problems as the ports 


Little Neddies 

The non-iceberg 

The Litde Neddies are some of the more 
sacred cows in tbe economic estaklidiment. 
Applause for them has been susitidously 
unanimous. But list month Sir Joseph 
Latham, deputy chairman of Associated 
Electrical Industries, resigned from the two 
of which he bad been duiiman. This, to- 
Kther with a misinterpretation of a speech 
he made last.wedk, have been put together 
to inalce more titan two. The current 
deductitm is dwt this is just the top of the 
iceberg, and that a wave of disillusion is 
sweeping across those twenty committee 
tables. 

It is true that diere is. a minority vim 
that the Economic Development Com¬ 
mittees are a fotm of economic do-gooding, 
a pompous waiate of titne md cnetgy, yie^ 
ing no benefit but a sepae of sdf-i 
ness to those involved. It is eqoaQy true 
diat diere may be a grey area of mdus- 


The merger trail 
again 

There have been at least a doxen mergers 
in tbe machine tool industry during the past 
two years. This week tbe George Cohen 
600 group which already owns ten machine 
tool companies in Britain apd two abroad, 
bought F. J. Edwards Ltd., dw largest 
manufacturer of (hept ^metalworking 
machinery in Britain. Thb is the second 
such purchase Iqr die Geoige Cohen group 
this year. The first was W. E Sykes 
making machine'tods for gear production, 
and the two together have cost tbe group 
about £% million. Just where tfo these 
mefoers lead ? 

Many of tbe quickly developing machine 
tool ^ihts are srill in the throes of 
motgeritis so that their future shape and 
sine ia difficult to predict (mo^micigers can 
be expected). But some ncodi are emerg¬ 
ing. Most of difr. am groups have 
d^oped strongR '-Mtos otgttrisadons by 
buymg up companies weak on producuon 
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Every part 


iin aeoifoiim iiDVBiiim loM 


of the picture of powfor 

is provided by AEI. Transformers, switchgear, cables, everything for the 
generation, distribution and utilisation of electrical power 
Whether you need a complete power station, a plant for industry or a sbigle 
piece of specialised equipment, AEI can meet! ail your needs from a single 
source. With its world-wide resources end total involvement at every stage 
o>a problem, AEI can help you to use power more profitably 
The world of AEI power is as close as your nearest AEI office 
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but strong on marketing. The new groups 
arc also beginning to rationalise the ranges 
of machine tods that they produce. Only 
one or two^ like Ah^d Herbert (along with 
the neMy acquired BSA i^achine tod 
group) really seem to be trying to cover 
th^ot, J 

The George Cohen Groups approach 
illustrates the options still open to British 
madiiie tool indus^. The fading com¬ 
pany in the Cohengfpup is Cplehesw I^the 


which claims to te 
of centre lathes 
concentrating on 
of a standard rang^:;^ 
120 months a week aM 
of its production to 
The Cohen Group 
tion as ** another Coldmer 

_ t: _ f' ^ _'■ ’ 
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future lies in {uoviding wdl desljpi^; 
standard madiiaea. The alternative to the 
Cohen appmdi is to try competing for the 
sophisttaied end of the markq. I^reare 
some stdall companies both in^dc' and out« 
side existing groups diat show signs of being 
able to do this. One of their difficulties is 
the lack of good deiigneugiiiecfs in Britain; 
a deficiency only slimy being remedied by 
the engineering colleges and university 
courses. Abo die George Colien approach 
(which is shared by Odiers) ksems to be 
proving more profitable. The danger (pr 
Cohen comes uriien the developing nations 
and {apan start moving into the standard 
macji^ tool morki^—and this could be 
dui^^ pext decade. If Britain has not. 
devwf^ sufficient skills to compete at the 
sophisticated end of the machine tool busi¬ 
ness by then, it could be squeezed hard. 

Cigarettes 

Gjmmio|: upoh 
gimrnfek : ; 

Cigarette adveitiii^ 00 televb|Qq has 
banned for a yetf pbwl The tohilficco ctm* 


ment should resist the temptation. Banning 
first one form of competition here and then 
Mother there (detergMt advertising next?) 
is babit-forminR and dangerous. 

Meanwhile toe rate of cigarette smoking - 
is now roughly back to the level of 
April 1965. And coupons have emerged 
as the tobacco companies’ main medium 
of competition. So Bir there has been 
no noticeable escalation in the value 
of the coupons. The tobao^, companies 

a wv'bicl^ cedpiHV' 

C ritkNi if >«h^ l}ke$ ^ nobody Uhe vrili. 

stead the competition' is by gimmick. 
Recently Carreras-RotlMnaos introduced 
motor insurance on special terms (i.ei xo 
per cent off) in exchange for X50 coupons. 
(600 Crown cigarettes). Crown coupons f. 
were already available for discounts on 
wines and spirits, holidays and ckr hire. 
Kow the armoury of gimmicks has been 
extended yet again, to iudude discounts oa 
;.rei»rd albiims,. book club subscriptions ahd 
" leisure caurks ” (i.e. cdrrespondeiice 
courses). Nobody is yet offering mortgages 
—on imrinal terms to smokers udio quahfy 
on BOiffia) criteria. Even so dgarette cou<^ 
pons lodt like money, and ate becoming 
more and more . negotiable. Ultimately 
they may Mipersede money altopther; 
Qi^arnY law in its twentieth century 
guise. 


Mining 


_. pg the 
the oiHl^e ehiauh 

volunt^tilj^ d^ded 
imdstiig. Notkr the 
ihoath jpr t«to die 
hade fopther 


panttf mtft thl^:. 
off-dnre tadida' 
screen, ^tef* 

Ministry of Healw ( 
to limit their fwen 
signs are that in a 
Ministry is com^ 
crack. This daie at'o^remoi^Iion^ 
Nearly every otw d^ar^tte imoked. 
today is a coupM c^atette ^idihiit sune out 
of ten coupons are redeemed and'^ tmokers 
are yduntarily spending some Itaillion 
a yetf in this way, for which db^ondy 
bei^ far more than they eve^, have fedm 
cigarette advertiaing, now down to around 
£ti mflBon a year. However coupons are 
attacked ^.diegtoiinds that they constitute 
a dired lireen^ fo smdte more and are 
therefore more dli^rous tlun the brand 
advertising tl^ ere replacing. On die 
less .alluring.to 


other hand, 
non-smokets. 
amount of 

competition without 
)ttiVe: ^ th^ alk«nadti* ¥opi:^ ^^ 
*.ooupons akogether. But the govcnij 




l^uiCtmg, the 
V; flVy spend* 
weaken 


A step bk^k 
at Beveredtes 

The decision by thd ilatiaiMl CSoal Board 
to give up its ta^year atnaw.' fo open dre 
grst fully automat^ pit at BoinnrdiMnK Not- 
shire, with aif ttreemdipr^ «11 
, niiUEe for the moct effident unm .,_.,. Cl 
' has instead agreed to the'opening re^. 
undre existing agreements dWf 

•illow, for instutd^ftc seven day %adtiaf^ 
is tregic. I^tagic, beeause aa the Prime 
'MlniKW''8akl at the Ptoduedvity Confor- 
eacey the Coal Board’s record at increasing 
output per maiehour ins, over the lest fiN 
teen yeafA stoOil jcoiaperisan with the best 
Tragic bMairi^ w Nadonal tJiiian of Mine- 
workers » a perondariy enlkhtened union, 
not.'only on.'i^wsdoos of productivity. 
Tngk' becatiae whai defoafod difo sdMtae 
was the old miner’s solidarity played the 
wrong wey ^ die Nottinghamsliire area fdt 
that no man should admee while others 
stood atm (the Bevercotea men would have 
earned mote). Tragic because Briteht hea 
not odno a big step forward; Bevereotes 
was the best eqnippm pit in Europe. And 
a step fovwatd not takm is g back. ' 

In Brief 

V^ wcof^g '^i^ of world ifh^ioi > i 
finally ifimiil pi kxiMct f 
rat«B .aild'filibTw 

which increased by 64,1(7 tons during 
-^OotoberCto *4iti9ob 

are beginning to find winter employment 


after the seasonal summer slump, but the 
amount laid up fell by only 8490 gross tons 
to 230,436. Seasonal activity also raised 
tte United Kingdom’s Chamber of Ship¬ 
ping tramp freight index from X04.2 to 
105.8 between September and October, but 
the time charter freight index—showing the 
longer term trend—fell from 132.2 in Sep¬ 
tember to 118.3 last month. 

One of Ihe most impprtan;. patcat fctiona, 
"hi yrgB irenm thw .ks^^H^h'Coure’ 
Preitfch tmaneh^ to h«it British jet 
engine patents. If the French claim proves 
suG^ssful, back royalties from the aero- 
enrihe companies could run to many 
iwhons. 

Sir Isaac Wolfson’s Anglo-Portilkuese bank 
hfw appointed a receiver for Imperial 
Monomark, Britain’s remainmg direct seller 
of wash^ machines. The receiver was 
brought in under the provisions of a deben¬ 
ture dated April 29, i966--^.e. exactly six 
months ago. 

The failure to ^et the second Early Bird 
satellite into orbit is a reminder of the risks 
in the satellite business which have tended 
to get overlooked in the recent spate oi 
successful launchings. 


fot thb diet’Cqnscious 

The chart shows food consumption 
levels in Britain last year as a 
parcantaga of prewar. Although 
eaioria intake is stHI a bit higher than 
it was than, lit the last couple of 
years it has bean foiling off, with 
leas bread and potatoas being 
aatan, but liO more fruit and 
vagatablas a head. Baaf seams to 
be regaining a bK of its lost popu¬ 
larity in the first quarter of the year; 
pork edntinuas to thrive on its 
comparatively low price and poultry 
on tha barbecued chicken criia. 
Among prepared foods, accatorited 
freeze dried products'are getting a 
foothold. 
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Syria 
SwItlArlanci 
Sweden 
Surinorn 
Sudan 
Spain 
South Africa 
Somalia' 
Sierra Leone 
Singapore 
Puerto Rico 


Portuguese Guinea 
Portugal 
The Philippines 
Peru 
Paraguay 
Panama 
Pakistan ^ 
Norway 
Nigeria 
Nicaragua 
New Zealand 
Moxarnbique 
Morocco 


VuMjlhvb^rMnlM’ 
The Windward Islands , ' . 

Western Germany 
„V|^nam; 

The United 18^^ 

The Uniiod Kingdom 
Uganda 
Turkey 
Tunisia 
Trinidad 
Thailand 
Tanzania 
Taiwan 


BahantM 

Barbados 

Belgiucn 



^vih { 

Brez if 

British Honduras 
Brunei 
Cambodia 
Canada 

The Canary Islands 
Ceylon 
Chile 
China 
CoiombiB 
QpSi Rica 
Cyprus 
Denmark 

The Dominican Republic 


Ecuador 
El Salvador 

Ethiopia 

The Farde Islands 
Finland 
France 

French Somaliland 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Gibraltar 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Guyana 


Meaico 
Mauritius 
Malts 
Malaysia 
Malawi 
Luxemburg 

Libya 
Liberia 

Tha Leeward Islands 

Lebanon 


K«ny«J»P“ 


Holland 
Hondurae 
Hong Kong 
Iceland 
hulia 
litdonesia 
Iran 
1 

, , The Republic of Ireland 
Italy 
Jantaice 


■■V BffV MAY 
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has 307 sales points in 107 countries 


When it comes to service, IMI believes in spreading 
itself. Take the sales organisation. From the cus¬ 
tomer's point of view, this could not be more simple, 
or more comprehensive. 

In Britain, for example, a vast range of IMI brass 
sad j^opper semis is available over the counter at 
atrategicaify-pfaCjRd Rlghton warehouses. To cope 
with more sophisticatdd products like new metele 
and Marston heat exchangers, IMS kaeps teams of 
top technical brass shining at their job, both at Rdme 
and in Europe. 

Other instances? Throughout the shooting world. 



enthusiasts find just the Eley cartridge they want, in 
far countries. Amal motor cycle spares are easily, 
promptly available>-on the spot. 

Ask around. Ask who is serious about sales service, 
master of metals, fabricator of plant, producer of 
components. Ask who is manufacturer of myriad 
things from finned tubes to foreign coins. Chances 
are the answer you'll hear Is, •. "Who else but IMI". 


MY MY mV . I||!|.!> u Msy mim to roimmbor 


IHPHUAl METAL HHWSTRIES LIMITED ■ WITTON • IIIIMiNeHAM 6 
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WMch two Of these ten wolds would 
you use to nemo the teodhig eleclilcoL 
elochonte ond mochoidcol onghioN 
eompony hi Britain ond the Commonwoolth? 

You can get the right answer In less than ten seconds. 

When you’ve got it you'll have the key to our front door, 
if you take more than ten seconds Just look below. 

THE QUeeN’O AWARD 
TO INDUOTRY 1000 


The right two words^English Electric^ put English Electric right in the forefront 
Include by definition all the others. They of advanced electrical and electronic 
denote 44 specialist production compan* technology In Britain and throughout the 
ies and five of the most modern industrial world. 

research and development laboratories p.8. Our front door Is In the Strandi at 
in Europe. These substantial resources the corner of Aldwych. 
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.BUSINESS International 


Zambia: Plan's big gamble 


principle of a free excliange market for the 
first time since 1936 and 

(2) by opening &e French capital market 
much more to foreimi borrowers. 

With $6 biUion of gold and dollars in tta 
Lusaka reserves France can now afford to a^don 
some precautions. 

The regulations have already been relaxed 


With copper-rich Zambia’s economic pro¬ 
spects looking increasingly threatened and 
unpredictable under the backlash of Rho¬ 
desia’s unilateral declaration of indepen¬ 
dence, the publication this week of the 
county’s first four-year development plan 
appeared hopefuUy bold. Much of the plan 
—^already four months overdue—shows how 
Zlambia intends extricating itself from the 
effects of UDI while reducing its economic 
dependence on southern Afr^. But such 
projects as new tarmac roads to Malawi and 
Tanzania, the Kafue hydro-electric scheme, 
the new oil pipeline and major import- 
substituting industries such as steel and 
nitrogen are slow to marure. It looks, 
therefore, dangerously as if the projected 
capital investment, public and private, of 
£429 million between now and 1970 is far 
too big to load on to an under-equipped 
economy threatened with quite enough 
cost-push inflation as it is. For the 
public sector’s capital programme of 
^£282 million, the government expects 
to raise no less than £217 million 
from domestic sources, ^58 million from 
external loans but only £^ million from aid. 
As always, what happens to the copper price 


the case if they were spent in the second 

g lan, after much of the major infrastructure 
as been established. Noticeably, only 
about £6 million is being set aside for the 
projected rail link to Tanzania, estimated 
to cost over £100 million. Either the 
government foresees no real start on tUs 
project before 1970 or there could be a 
mammoth piece of capital expraditure yet 
to come which could make a big difference 
to the overall projections. 

But possibly the biggest latent threat to 
Zambia’s development plan lies in the field 
of wages, which is dominated by the can¬ 
tankerous African labour force of the 
Copperbelt. Wage projeaions in the plan’s 
man{x>wer survey assumed an average yearly 
increase for wage-earners of 5 per cent. In 
January, 1966, the miners got a 20 per cent 
rise; they have just got a further rise of 
some 30 per cent, in line with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Brown commission into 
the mining industry. The government is 
talking of a wage freeze, but it is hard to 
see how it can force it on the miners without 
a loss of political standing. The plan pays 
lip service to wage stabiUty but makes no 
concrete proposals. At another point the 


considerably as far as commercial imports, 
royalty payments and imports of patents and 
licences are concerned. 

M. Debr6 now proposes to introduce a 
law which would cfe-restria all such opera¬ 
tions complete^ with' the exception of 
limited categories which would be specifi¬ 
cally enumerated by the law. 

On the capital side, M. Debr6 intends to 
send new instructions to the banks. This 
move is inspired by a report that M. Ren6 
Lari^, France’s representative at die Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, recendy sent to 
the French government. The new instruc- 
dons will state that, while foreign coitapanies 
must still have official authorisadon before 
borrowing on the French capital market, 
such autWisation would now be dven 
liberally. At the moment the Treasury oases 
itself on a 1916 law which simply forbids 
foreign borrowing in France, and is 
extremely miserly about allowing any waiver 
of the law. As a result, there have been few 
foreign loans in Paris. French residents 
will now be allowed to subscribe to loan 
issues on foreign bourses and subscribe to 
issues of new capital by unquoted foreign 
companies. Hidierto the French have beim 
allowed to buy foreign stocks or sub¬ 


m 


copper price of ^^350 is the basis for 
government’s revenue assumpdons on exist- 
mg royalty and income-tax rates. The 
annual real growth rate is projected at ti 
per cent and employment i$ expected to 
increase by 100,000. Educadbn, housing, 
factories, roads, agricultural infrastructure, 
import subsdtuting industries and electricity 
are the chief targets of the programme, 
whose avowed aim is to raise gross fixed 
capital formadon to over 20 per cent of 
gross domestic pioduct 

By 1970, it is estimated that Zambians 
1965 current external payments surplus of 
£38 million will be r^uoed to ^doo,ooo. 
% paper it looks ddy. But if transport 
and other bottlenecks continue overlong 
there could be a drasdc downwards 
re-scheduling of the plan. On the 
other hand, lower than expected copper 
prices or production l^els could cut 
expected export earnings^ and throw 
the foreign, account into defictf. Zambia 
mteht then have to eat into its i£io 
millipxi-pdd reserves and thus get less value 
put of them in ml termr thfin wPujid be 


'a range of 3 to 4 per cent per annum is a 
precondidon to the achievement of the out¬ 
put rates.” Transport, skilled manpower 
availability, wage demands and price 
subfiity will be the factors governing the 
success of this ambidous expenditure pro¬ 
gramme—and perhaps above all the ability 
m an overloaded and not very efficient 
governmental machine to cope with the 
plan. Today’s signs, with racial tensions 
rising in the country as an inevitable result 
of Rhodesia’s UDI, are the reverse of 
reassuring. 


France 

Bonfire of controls 


M. Milchd Debr£ appws to have decided 
to continue the liberalisipg periky tow^ds 
bitign iitve^ent in Pikfice .that tie 
bn ms api^intial^ as Fiiiande Minisraf 
(x) i law esfaUishmg ttip 


markets in the case of quoted companies. 
The new instruedons are designed primarily 
to allow Frenchmen to subsmbe to Euro¬ 
bond issues made by subsidiaries of big 
American companies in other European 
markets. Finally French firms will be given 
greater freedom in transferring funds for 
investment abroad. 

Kennedy round 

How nasty a 
crunch? 

PardcipajM in the Kennedy round of tariff 
negotiations ate now taking up final battle 

S witions. Firing should actually begin on 
ovtmber 30th, the date by which they 
have been asked to submit their detailed 
offers, to Mr Wyndham White, feoetary- 
gjeneiil of the General AgieeiQ^ On'TlriSa 
and Trade. These off<!ts. edff jb 0 ie die fonn 
do diis if you idip^ilhtt ' fiut if 
dOnY...** Thentendan^deblnnrtlonahave 
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begun already: nottbly * detailed atatement 
by die chia AoMtiba negotiator, Mr 
Mich^ fitumcBtyii'ia Brussels last Friday. 
Hotse-tiadug abnys begins by both sides 
looking toiig^ and uninterested, and horse* 
trading is what Gatt is about, with consider 
able benefit to the world economy when it 
is succOssftd. 

Behind the tough nik, real expectations 
aw by no means grim. Certainly, none of 
the participating governments is ready to 
go i^g with the bitterest critics* who 
argue that the Kennedy rouQd diod Mne 
tiine agoi, as for. as any hope of avOidibg 
increasmg ffwnehtafibd Of world trade is 
concerned. j^afi^ foel^ in the 
Gatt secretariat Jind amo^^BMiai Kuopmn 
governments is that a Ww^ range of tariffs 
are goi^, to be rcf^ced tO.a point .VrheK 
thOT will be of mireinal ngnificance. 

But a lot of. tOHi^ batt^ remains to be 
done and the opbniits may yet turn out 
wroi^ They , have bm encouraged by 
recent sfotemimts by high-level French 
officii that ^. .suboess of the Kennec^ 
rouiid was of great importance to tibem. But 
the French have been the source of un¬ 
pleasant surprises before. And in any case 
some extremely knotty problems remain to 
be solved. IIk Europeans arc for from 
satisfied with what the United States has 
offered so far in miction of the American 
Selling Price, a device that offers extremely 
high protectioo to an important part of the 
American che m i c al industry. 1 m. Ameri* 
cant, are far from satisfied with what the 
Bun^iean common nurket is offering to do 
about wheat; they want more access to 
Europe’s market, and more assurance that 
the Europeans will take on a substantial 
riure of the food aid burden. The common 
market's offer on aluminium is unsatisfac¬ 
tory to North American jiroduceis, and the 
Scandinavians (who dtcided at the Euro¬ 
pean Free Trade AssociadQn in Lisbon last 
week to negotiate in the Kennedy round as 
a single block) are far from happy about the 
oittlets for tb^ pulp and p^ier. Britain it 
iikdy to want mow conoetsioQs for its en* 
gineering exports to the common market—* 
which hat put lorries on its exceptions list, 
and thus tried to dose the door against one 
of Britain’s most promising exports. 

If all goes well m the end, a lot of tarift 
will come down by 50 per cent; ineviutUy, 
quite a lot will stay where they are. The 
outcome will not be anything lihe what 
President Kennedy hi^ira for when he 
launched the whole venture, but it will be 
a substantial advance none the lesa. 


Gcfniar^ 

Erhard's reckoning 


Fvery nets sbt' of j^j^urm and forecasts on 
Germany’s e<»(>dngr imddhdorm just how 
rati^ k pbg the Pfeepfonocrafo.those 


Induntrial Production 

issaaiM 


Manufacturing Invoatmant 

Annual psrosnMgs ohsnga 



Bn ^billet Jn pMm 

ta ^ DiiMeL 

butdile obs«if€rt--^aiid^^ pM 'imisf 


insiders—would at this stage urge a dose of 
r^Satioii on Bonn. A full report on invest¬ 
ment and output i^pects for the year 
ahead from the Munich Ifo institute is par¬ 
ticularly cheerless. Based oh replies to 
questionnaires sent out to some 4,000 busi¬ 
ness firms in late August and early Septem^ 
her, the institute points out that there are 
already ample sigsis that the boom has 
coded: overtime is falling; more firms are 
reporting spore capacity; business confi¬ 
dence is increasingly shaky. And there are 
no signs of improvement. Indeed the insti¬ 
tute expects only a i to 2 per cent rise in 
manufacturing output in Germany next year 
under fvesent policies: while export de¬ 
mand will no doubt continue to provide a 
welcome underpinning to many factories, it 
is no longer expected fully to offset a further 
weakening in home demand for moat. 

The k^ is investment. Ifo reckons that 
the investment boom has already bepun to 
falter bodly. After rising s thwackmg 16 
per cent in 1965, outlays by manufacturing 
industry on fdam and ^mpnaent may bave 
shown no growth at all this year—invest¬ 
ment by the building industry itself, origin¬ 
ally expected to fall to per cent in 1966, 
may in Caa be down fully 20 per cent 00 
the beds of tim credit squeeze. Over a 
quarter of the oompeniei queried by the 


pbns dowKwirib tince dif hutiiute’s Mnrdi 
nifvM, the biggest cuts coming in tiie 
iiietal.workii^ engmeering snd electsksl 
industries. CMy 12 per cent of compsaks, 
mostiy in the transport equipment and 
mineral oils industries, have revised thew 
programmes upwards. And the outlook for 
1967 is worse, despite the resurgence of 
exports over recent months. AvetBgO"ont* 
la^ on fdsnt and equipment bv maaiffac- 
tuting companies could decline .hy S-ip.,per 
cent; investment spending by the bafidmg 
industry cbidd again he down by even 
more. 

None of tUs, In idjN present German con* 
text, adds up yet to full-tdooded tecessim 
•—the ecootety; remahu for 190. .. fiilnr 
stretdied, and.fof'too cotigietitivi^Abi^ 
for tint, But k.'oRn 
Eriiard’s balancing act kafi than. '' Aa 


aevertl economic research iuatitutes fonh- 
ally warned, last mdnth, the iqiMtmeat slip 
could evehtudly anowball. What now, Herr 
Chancellor? 


Soviet aircrerft 

????? 

A ddegation of five Russian aviation 
.eiqiverta paid a rfither bewOdereef yiab to 
the British Air Registration Board last 
week to discuss the possibility of getting 
British certificates of airworthiness for 
Soviet aircraft. The obstacles ar^ consider¬ 
able. It is quite plain that the Russians 
had no idea before they arrived of the com¬ 
plications involved, and had imagined the 
ARB was some sort of out-station of 
Whitehall that would be prepared to reach 
a political compromise on difficult points. 
Thev found instead an independent body 
wori^ to its own exacting engineering 
standards that it was not prepared to 
modify to accommodate anyone, whatever 
side of the Iron Curtain they came from. 

The surprising outcome was that the 
Russians were, even so, not entirely dis¬ 
couraged and have gone home to think 
over what would be involved in modifying 
their dvil desims to comply with iBritish 
relations. The motive is obvious: the 
drive to sell Rusfsian airliners abroad has 
not had anything like the success the Soviet 
government had hoped for. Prejudice 
against their engineering (but not their 
poor economic performance) would be very 
substantially reduced if they were offered 
with the added ^arantee of a British air¬ 
worthiness certi&ace, most particularly in 
commonwealth countries wnere the Air 
Registration Board actually has representa¬ 
tives and contacts. 


Turin motor show 

Farina v. 
Winterbottom 


Odier motor -showi have dieeae-cake and 
I*.*""*" but Turin, last on the calendar, 
im degance enough to make even a leery 
diaasb look like sculpture against autumn 
Icavei' Tliis year, as usual, the Itahao 
body designers are c»bt'in futuristic force, 
Ihowliig what ncainal cars may or may not 
look Iwe over the next few years. This 
year, too, marks a new departure by Fiat 
The Qcbpanjr had not been seriously in 
Morfo or mtM^ction dace Edwardian days. 
TV Fial l>i>K> matiis its come-badt 
,Tlifi OPT. (Bhidi is named after .Ferratih 
ddifi apn'DIho) not ■ vamped-u^versico 
<i;a ffianffard saloon hut dm first fruit 
#last:W’s agreement httweed Fiat and 
.Bmri, hhjdk inddentaUy' en ^ Fmiifont 
tfuflidiifo dtf dne of fhe Ainedcan cbm* 
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■usMBSSr imrEiiMimoiMt 


Moi^'<inoit likelyi J'or(D-^'«i»>aikin| tor' 
EtftnL /Ae DlAo con^ta''widi. the '& 
type;^Jiguar «ridt.«fa digiiwdcriRiMd for'e 

‘V-^nNu«qto;:1tf - i^hipi^;;i»'V^ 
•i|Niir.''ii^ii#er]F'.lattC^ uuiiertefth|e.''thanr 

lA' 'toe X$rC|ir: ^ 109 ' tOtti TO * i nfiCfc'vtllK.. 

will' omiia^F mkr.ba^iDOce: tUMMit htadnidi 
•<'.miek,i Icr* tlto!l»lf:JtoarV~praducticit< 
o^ihr f: ■ Skt Mlnnii'^ ij^Mdeita.-' id 

tofs^bolfc to’iqfiSfto^gfl^tion;.- 'AoM. 
jK|iK<jM4^tO’te^^1ir^i-cngfa^ reedyr 
m ItotM. to.iimailitto.dtorcoui^ tf: 

. J!u^:<Ae nd^ hto fo»>|igiMn'eiidit , 
M tbardAecyeart.* 

e^ 0 eftm<.$ waeitfMr to Sir WiBietoil9to> 
to die eomiMiy't chitf iiylistfTiMM 

Twiag fietodhoiaii' itot' 
atoUikid:ibe fiin to lbe>wto-<Mtsd>Bdki|-. 
pupil'iltf dto' Uelin ctotwrailder .fiaitoiir.v 
He .is to'r'.to)rk.;lor.')agto;. 'Mr Vmtei» 
bonbm’sdist ciir shpold be' interesting. 


^CSC 

Last stand for steel 


"" , Brt^e/s 

With the future of the Buropean Cool and 
Steel Community hanging in the balance^ 
the Hi^ Authority in LuJtemburg ia npw 
prraaring a panoply of proposals for dealing 
with the steel crisis, which it will put before 
the Council of Ministers on November 
22nd. The main difficulty for the High 
Authority, in view of the unfriendly and 
unco*operative attitude of., the. French 
Govexnment, .is whether it ^uld attempt 
to make the fullest um of the ppyirers mv^en 
to it by/the, Pvfc‘TYc^ty, 
stressing the political implications, of the;^ 
economic problem; or whether if ishi^d 
put, its faith in subtler, methods < inter-. 

ffi nmental consultation. At present it 
as though it will do both. 

At the head of the matter is the fact tjuit 
with- steel sales iactually beguiling to fail 
off in absolute terms, especially in Ger¬ 
many, the proportion of surplus capacity 
in the Six has now reached 20 per cent for 
the first time since the wari At the same, 
time, cut-throat compedtion in stag- 
natmg market has resulted in rOck-bottom 
prices-^ long way below those in Britain or 
America* Some firms are not earning 
enough even for normal depreciation. So 
low are prices, in fact, that there ia litde 
to be gsined by imposing stiffer restriedona 
on imports.: die price alw has been caused 
almost entirely by the competition between 
the European f»^ueer8.,tbm3aelve8 inside 
their own markets. All the High Authori^Y 
measufca will therefore be.ajii»ra at:stopping 
the atv hoitH^ radier: keepinff 
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The mbSt^TOtmidifi 

ato.tid 

fixing fit soniptoiy-^-cooi^n^^ productfato. 


q.ii«n.<!lMde'cteui)|:to etoi(rto.|Mt!iDto' 
nest '.«iilC8 < tt-'itofljr rtoquiito. 

Aiiduifjiy 'to ‘the Cuutod ' 'o( 

ittitostte, ;1[^^ quotto- TC.: 

Bid'' 

LuEonbarg-'Clenl'y 
of prices -i» «nty 
wiaiU' 

conttot in 

By dail^ todiisories w 

)t»d diidr citoeeted- 

sdto; 

tto to de^ 
OT uitoifeto crisis» end dll 
dn'iihe-|itottoii|Dto'^ Approve fixnl min* 
daidif?^todttdieB''«itoM«:.' >’ " ■ "" ' 

..'to' field, the'-HigB 

Authority toill!toB tortnuefa^toagto advenbe 
vdmidg By ooaqjNiiyto' cf the- new prb|MM< 
tbey^'toorder' iD cuih^ the. 
ntowth: ol SUtpItA etpSKity. At ptesenit it> 
tt'often iUftMtoCd of investment plens too 
late'to be'able to influenec them. 'But it 
will also call for coMultations between the 
Six bn general' steel flolicy~witb the itoipli- 
cation tMt tho'firlw point on the agenda is 
to be the Fteif^'5.year steel plan, wider 
which the ’ .gomnunem is to give .the 
domestic todustry £200 million in low- 
intemst losns. U' the High Authority does 
not ifeel on strong enough ground to raise 
any overt protest against what is nbdiing less 
than a nationai subsidy, it evidently does 
not see why tbu distortion of cbm^itive 
condirions ^otild be passed over entirely 
in silence. 


Wagom-Lits 


The money in 
slumber 


C K H^ f OK ft auubePhto been'ended frbto the 
othbc'aideby'tfae'alie^ sKcekradon of toB- 
aray'i'tnrsel;* Patis^brnssela’'and Baris*. 
Antotefdabr. tore bn'ii .nkjlto sitoper tuna' 
' oK we. i 

Umitiit^tr.a .'fiqpwte'ileepiiv<%ar cobtF 
pahy Mtoaiebdn o«ittbn«^to» Vageito 
EhactolAat bpedd m.hun curtaia.' 
Tbie ieavm h. with haul'' West 

SMbphto sebdi 

ad Wiioov>Uts^'toost'mtob^& ::: . 

-rThbfenBpapp'htt 
devtobf! ilil^uicdiuto:JtoidKBMlEijto 
-yphito ^of'"toucto'' and - 
thMbglmlt''Bar^ lito'tMn.''''11ito'haaw^ 
volvcd. tipfadising' on to* uudn 'Coumto 
tottocttoH' bvto to travebi^^^teentw^ 
dtyNtintM coinfort<-4and adapting to the 
ntot,to of kidg*disiaiwe liaveller. Hecbn^' 
oiltog 1 these tiwo censidnatkwa hn lad^ 
VafMs-Liit to dehign new^'cMriages wito' 
cdi ^r taientB that'cad have either twv or 
three bertim If used with ebroe betd»«-* 
which apparently , induces . dausupphoUc' 
ftolfaigs in some triivellers j t he pssengets 
need only a seoOiid-'class tickst. Hiis bait 
for the'tourist, phis a move into new fields 
such as the' auto-couchette .(ciavsleeperX hat 
been toupled with an emidiasis on up-to- 
date dest^ for the wagons that looks coffee- 
bar contemporary hot gives a better, less 
vibrating, ride at today’s train speedsy and 
throws but its passen^rs at a more dviliied 
hour than British Railways’s aleepers do; 

Wagons-Lits has always been heavily, in¬ 
volved 'in catering,, with - depots all over 
Europe for its trains.' Here diversification 
has followed a logical pattern: to the opera- 

KEY INdlCATORS 

I WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Food pushed our all-items indicator 
down'0:2points inttreweekto ~ 
Novert^>,er^nd.. ,. 


Of «tiW old Orieat Express little now 
tenuuns bur'a ronHinric legend—-and the 
Codapaghkl (ntemationale des Wagens-Lits. 
ThCf ao-cafl^ Direct Orienr Express of 
ndC'aii express. It ittops Every¬ 
where, espedally once it enters the Balkans, 
where there are few other through trains 
anywfeiy. It does not use the old Orient 
route through Budapest, across the plains 
of Hungary and Transylvania: it goes 
through Switzerland and Italy. It is no 
longer used by the aristocracy of Europe, 
couriers and spies. Today its pas^mers 
are students, and others not ricli,,eii6ugS to 
afford the air ticket. There is pot even. a. 
restaurant car all the wgy. Vfors^ of fdlij; 
instead of Jjcing an all-slee|Ntf aff 
two of its carriages are now .sleeper'; the 
rest antfiS^ly eanriages-v ^And ^ ] 

t04t|k- /f - [ ij*. * r.’Y'f, 

Quiiapig^^ 

mjfsqwdfc ftto ^omtftoii|-r)m 
wpuld nor gpptol^to ii«»tototor! /Ad;,the 


Tin has sunk nearly £250 to,£t,20410s. 
a ton over the last three monIM. > 

On Wednesday it edged briefly below ^ 
£1 ^200 a ton, the level at which the 
International Tin Council is permitted 
to begin supporting the market. . ‘ 

'But American stockpile refeasttarS ‘ ' 
slowing down at the reque^ ofiM '' 
ITC. ITC has plenty of ’mon^ ter 
market intervention if‘rio^ be. 
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H/ta w pnw M iBy 

nmUK'iat c«tiQi-%4>^ib>« t» «*»iins Cw 
pcWMe funcdoMr^M sow ta motonny 
oMCdiig.; jOuMii, WMoiM44t* hat foc • 
IcM vvykfiim^wNetnce raatanraot can. 
aa4:ii^M^:hae-'ilut cat becigtaied'ftaai. 
bcRiMpi ilmi M (loet aot oaed » 

: Ithat Bhfr.ckpariiiKiited 

^ 0 Bcliiiiin :.(beer and taad* 

hawt^, thfr tendt/ma 
' in^beiiraiKlitakBMldnldKa. Whehtbc 
mdikin of reCrigmtkB .])M been ticked, 
Wtfonadits^CMMiiBl matjtiiMt idll te* 
appear os ItaKA nmaqaa.^ Sn far, bow*, 
orar WamitJLiaa bam'daniad a foot* 
beU ittOti NBl|pHmnK«f'tt««4 catnap 
radway atatkii; baia aodyanataatnaea. 

raMbfaclfegfif Wagfcan-Lita’ tripod 
of bKercataiia ita-tnvri'tgeaiqr bnriiwaa. 
Hdt ii cbaaed- dlrb B thottt die wodd with 
tht’. inalionatiaedrldiith cnnoett’ 

Gaok- ikK^' baaiHiae'Wagetu^^ had » 
virtnal i»oao{K^. a( loiig*<tttaiiee mvel in 
tbe dhritiied World other than the American 
oontinen^ it had a rirtual monopoly of tbe 
ueaqr buaineas too. The im provement of 
Boiopeb toad ayttem and die imiption of 
air tnnrd has caused a.pmtiferatiaa of odier 
ttawl agents. Wagoiui-Lits now fincb^it can 
nohngertise itapoaidonas a whokaaler <d 
ttavd to favour its eam tetail (i.c., agenOT) 
organiMtion if jt wants to keep gOMwili. 
Its agency buaineas has taken aooae wW to 
gear Itself up to modem mediods of 'ttaveL 
WfaSe the world tourist matlcet has bem 
growing at aronnd la pet cent a year, 
WiwonS'Lit^ bdlings have been growing at 
half riiis rate; 9m barically. unlike tbe 
sleepily cat bushwaa, travel ^enc^ is a 
healthily growing market. Wagona-Lits ex¬ 
pects it will soon be growmg with it, helped 
perhaps by d>e 9^(^an*s emfrghig taste 
Iqr die padcaged holiday.. 


India 

Disenchantment 
sets in 

Cakutta 

Aa. election year Is no time to make major 
drifts in government policy. In case, 
the prospect (d another year ot poor crops 
baa been a body tdow to India’s biricKr 
ejcoaomk polk^-makers. Less purchasing 
l^ou^ in me villages win obviously dep^ 
doD^^r mdmtries while dcvdbpment 
wh^ the camtal goods mdus- 
irom the need for 
j^{g|!^.|m 4 ' sMbfidies. All this explains 
New .IJdatV Ih^ adjustmentt as it 
ly^gpei jtd/iBdani^ tiiinking in the. 
' of (he't^nkmrimeots d the Third 
r poft^idw^riMi''realities.; 
jJBvmi fo'tU dmim dtsnge h 


begun tat, ht imtaettti^mSAt itod heyty 
oiottricoL.^anis. AA f^uatiy largo.tliea » 
fiir nfit^n start nritcaemm which ahonld 
have been tekah/tifitim years ago toAll wed. 
identified gafri ia die mdusirul a^tiictiim. 
The cboioe jl eitfaei m dose the gepa or put 
>9 whh growing ImpoctB of^: for. cocimNai 
hmvy ball beaii^.and similar acadhnaiHi'. 
fictiired gopda.' - The remaining; dl^. a 
thb .dni^tii 'fier new-jttdlistrial'adAaaet to 
meet aods iugmt demonda as for dcrtiliaecs 
and pearici d e a . The debate indie country 
dris rime leas, over tbe Mlidiiy of India'n 
amfajriau-diaajthe feitibiliqr.’Ol compresstng,' 
somneh intp a fiveryear apea. An'^fnflncftr 
tiri>sectiiDn tvitirin the Congrem party, with 
backeks even in the cabinm and emdeotly: 
witb< dm blessing of party, pteskkait 
Kamaraj, has proposed a cm over dw.five 
yeaivof Csjoao nrilUoo' to £7^000 millimi. 
Findiak adequate foreiga exchange may .be, 
a peoMoa but not of me eame megnitude,- 
Bor a huge number of puMiescemr peojecti 
aid is alrmdy conunittM Fbrn good-many 
odierB financing should not be difficult to 
arrange once India is ready with concrete 
pcOpoMla. 

In die gloomy private sector, tbe oudodc 
is even less promuing. A dormant capital 
market makes it very difficult to raise funds 
except for a big venture like ICTs fibres 
plant. In several important fields industry 
is for die first time in years- faced witb a 
ladt of demand because of dw tapering off 
of private investment shioe 196X1 and mote 
leoentfy, sharp cuts in die government’s 
capital oudays. The result of mis is a crow¬ 
ing burden d excess cepedty in su<£ key 
areas as structural components, forgings and 
castings. At tbe other aid of the spectrum, 
cotton mills are accumulating stocn of tex¬ 
tiles—the aftermath of a year of poor crops. 
Not surprisingly, tbe business lobby b 
putring pressure on Mrs Quidhi to cut 
^eminent expenditure. 

It is hardly swprial^ dieRf<m that the 
promise of million in noo-^pnject aid 
has failed to give industry.-a |%(li(i^gfori’ 
boost, altbpn^ in less .tli^,.mreie iq^dis. 
New Delhi has handed out £175 nriltioa 
worth d licences to apfrikante-^fBom 
nine "priority” induKoea. aeopuntieg- for 
four-fifuia cf total industrial-caputty. b is 
foanldy cmceded that Ikenaiqg hap gready 
exce e d e d requirements of eivfont produc- 
tkn, which impliee diat induetties ore using 
this opportunity to . build up private boards 
beoiuse diey can hardly bdieve this bonanza 
w 91 last. 


. nm BooNniiisT wommih yi -tygd 

Und ol tfomitee? Thesrwem the «oea* 
doint xuikinatBd 1900. It is dfo endn^ 
snifiisfoff' After aU there is e QhnnBil' 
■Tuttriel eompanjr dun has folt it incumbent 
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r fioiects nbM^r 


The alk i OO i ioeineB t at the end of last week 
m the pid^‘ dedaion hhd .fiaa^ bceki 
taken m tOi|head wkb pe Ckannel Tundd.' 
that tortoise of Anghi-Freneh eottaboiEalto,. 
immedhidy kd to i dfoeriijwtf 

abont meney. Bdw .. 

Bmf'mnch privme> _« ^ 

MtiderWhat propoidaii hseidilb^l What- 


aasemweq .a large group of bankers, who 
have decided whet form they thiffic' privefo 
pasticqiBdon;:!tliniild take (cooclueioa: to 
per cent bonds, no per cent equity): Abo, 
tbe tunnel-witi cost quite a lot—Aw prescat 
figure, .which wOl nri-doubt be . tevb^ 
stands at £170 iiiSBoa>*-and dwronm ob- 
vinialy many otter calb on dm Stehequer. 
But' when one puts it against dw supte- 
sonic Oaaeord~jC40d*£50o milllan,’^ a^ 
aU of b .pifoiic monejHit dom look aa-' 
though soosibaiw has got dwir Jonties 
brong. - Bspedaliy as dw tunnri has been 
tbsnju^y.foscardhed. Sb John Wilder hit 
neebing oo Aw teal-lfio ab lobby. - 
’ hi would bb,« lot moro use to evetybody 
if :dw* public dbcussioa about dw tunod 
took a sharp right rum on-m the suNeCt of 
iriannhig. The teotative date for comple' 
tion b 1975. On the British side, it will 
emerge just south of Ashford. From them, 
the A20, a rather bad road despite some 
recent titivating, goes directly into London. 
But no good road heads west rouod the 
bottom d London, and it b still very bard 
gating from the south coast to the Dartford 
tinwel if a motorist wants to avoid London; 
to tbe east. At the French end, things are 
even worse. The tunnel end will be 56 
miles from the nearest motorway. Links 
with the main Bn^ean network of motor¬ 
ways aie embryonic to say the bast. Motor- 
wap take a good 7 to 10 years to complete 
foom sciatch. Thu b wtwre tbe uigency 
b required. 


Consumer testis^ 

Hausfrau knows 
best 


German housewives seem extnwcdioarily 
confident 'oC- didr shoppiiw ability. Hw 
oonitumee’ protection nwgaziae D-Mtdn 
wiriefa testM goods in the sanw way as 
Britain’s Whleh ? survived—and won— 
numerous bwsuits over tbe years only to 
foil recently through foiling dreubrion. 
Now the State Commodity Tearing Instituw 
seems to be heeding for an equally unhappy 
future. Thb wu founded about 3 y^ 

KE ‘ xause industry was aonducting tome- 
chbe to a vendetta agaioBt O-MaVt 
bed teats. The institute’s magazine^ 
rr Tati, sdd 190.000 copbs its first 
number. But hopn that it would push past 
PMarVa ene-fime dtcabtuxi peak of 
yto/wo fam been disappointed. Its first 
etteribtfon' vbs also in highest; monthly 
aides n« now running at only yo/xw oopfes. 
tot-'in spke of dw putdk*s obviofua teat 
weariness, the business will oot be'ldded 
ifo. ' As a saw puhticritfon, Ikw TtU can 
on t steidy sobsidf foca the putrik 
put*-' / t":" 




up round tho pound and the dollar by tho world's central 
banks. 

The facts are known in broad outline. Now at last, one 
of the major participants, Mr. Charles Coombs, head of 
the Foreign Department of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York has revealed in an exclusive interview In The 
Banker who took the initiative, how it was all done: 


"At this critical moment, Max Ikl^ of the Swiss National Bank 
secured the agreement of his Bank to offer in a telephone caii 
to Roy Bridge of the Bank of England a short-term credit of 
$200 miitions, and other European central banks quickly 
joined in . . 

"On Friday, March 10—one week after the German revaluation 
—I had a call from Johannes Tiingeler, head of the Foreign 
Department of the Bundesbank, suggesting that we join forces 
with the Bundesbank in beating down the premium for the 
forward mark . . 

"Shortly thereafter, similar operations in the forward market 
for Dutch guilders were suggested to us by Count van den 
Bosch of the Netherlands Bank . . 

"The very day after we announced the issue of Swiss franc 
certificates, we received a telex from Emilio Ranalli, Director 
of the Bank of Italy, suggesting that the Bank of Italy would be 
prepared to ..." 

"If sterling were to be rescued, it quickly became clear that 
a major package of international credit assistance would be 
required, and I so advised President Hayes shortly before 
10 o'clock that morning. President Hayes immediately tele¬ 
phoned Chairman Martin and US Treasury officials andTound 
that' their thinking was moving along the same lines .. 


"Beginning early on the morning of November 26, President 
Hayes and I joined forces with Lord Cromer in explaining by 
telephone to the governors of other major central banks the 
magnitude of the danger..." 

> This and much more in the November issue of 



, THE BANKER can be ordered through bookstaJIs 3/* or direct 
I from- BreckM Hbwee, 10 Cannon Street; EG4r PHoe 3/1 Including 
I pos)tii0f4 Annual Subscription including poetaMtte any part of the 
world 
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It cant just be*le service impeccable* 


The service helps, to say nothing of BEA’s ^ i ^ 

reputation for friendliness and 

efficiency. The new Sovereign Service 

has tempted a lot of Frenchmen away 

from other airlines. So has BEA’s 

world-beating Trident. But the full explanation^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of the most popular non-French airline 

amoj^l^eilhclnnen, must include the dull hard fact that 
ights between more destinations in 

airiina. Though BEA couldn’t keep on ^ 

do}]^tltfLtii#m|^il^e use^efiii^. Nearly 7,00Q»000 

dijUaetii^li^iin^/tQ faster yeiQrjb^:]mt^ 

* iy othdr m and continues to make a pcofit. 

sar BEA of foreign currency whi<^inclu!^ 

llion France. ThitfWeift interest158,000 Fretachm ^ ^ 

hould interest you. 


i' 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


London market 

Surprises still 

Apart from the gilt-edged niar« 
ket and its followers, the in¬ 
dustrial fixed-interest stocks^ the 
London stock exchange has had 
another sad week. It is not 
that falls have been heavy, but 
market indices have pursued a 
fairly steady downward course, 
interrupted neither by the Bank 
of England’s announcement that 
£170 million of bank credits 
remained unused and available 
to priority borrowers, nor by 
the news of a £20 million im¬ 
provement in Britain’s reserves 
of gold and convertible 
currency. Nor is the new Com¬ 
panies Bill, promised for Friday, 
likely to have any significant 
impact on the market. 

Bids and proposed deals, 
however, have been talking 
points. Buritiah Oil’s bid for 
Castrol put Burmah’s shares 
ahead, as well as C;^strors. 
Courtaulds, on the other hand, 
have been easy, first in the ex¬ 
pectation that Imperial Chemi¬ 
cal Industries would turn down 
the company’s suggestion of a 
merger of their fibre businesses, 
and later on the actual refusal. 
This easiness was reflected 
throughout the textile share 
market, although ICI did not 
oppose a merger of Courtaulds 
and Viycila, in which it holds a 
207-^, stake. 

Among profit statements, 
there were still bright excep¬ 
tions, notably Lesney Products, 
maker of the well-known 
Matchbox toys. Lesney reported 
half-year profits up from 
£504,000 to £784,000 before tax 
and forecast a substantial im¬ 
provement on the full year, 
too, although it serves the 
depressed car and television 
industries as well as making 
toys. Rolls-Royce produced 
rather better profits for the 
first half of 1966, but for the 
whole year it limits itself, as it 
has done before, to forecasting 
an improvement in profits after 
rax, wnich docs not ftcccssarily 
mean a higher pre-tax figure. 
The shares cased 3d. on the 
announcement. 

In general, the market reacted 
to poor results that should not 
have been surprising, which 
seems to suggest that lower pro¬ 
fits now being made and yet 
to be announced arc not already 
discounted. Square Grip Rein¬ 
forcement—which makes steel 
reinforcement for concrete, and 


is therefore closely tied to the 
building industry, as well as 
having an interest in Rhodesia— 
reported half-year profits to the 
end of September down from 
£368,000 to £228, OCX), and the 
shares fell sharply. But this 
was in fact an improvement on 
the second half of 1965-66, and 
ii was stated that there had 
been some recovery from the 
adverse factors ruling at that 
time. The interim dividend 
was cut by 1} points, however, 
and it was this as much as 
anything, that the market took 
badly, although it was officially 
played down as ” a precaution¬ 
ary measure.” 

Tube Investments fell 2s. 3d. 
on their preliminary figures for 
1965-66, showing a tumble in 
profits, and failure to live up to 
the half-time forecast. And 
Sidney Flavel shares were 
marked down 6d. to 15s. 3d. on 
a cut in the total dividend from 
to 20% and profits more 
than halved. 

The market was little affected, 
however, by British Motor Cor¬ 
poration’s preliminary figures for 
the year to July, for no one 
could imagine that things had 
not changed radically since then. 
In any case the profits at £20.5 
million were much in line with 
the July forecast of £20 million. 
This year, of course, will be ex¬ 
tremely trying, but BMC should 
come out of it considerably less 
over-staffed and a great deal 
more capital-intensive in prepa¬ 
ration for better conditions when 
they eventually return. 

Net income of Royal Dutch/ 
Shell for the third quarter of 
1966 showed an improvement of 
3.8% over the similar period of 
1965, but this was not as good an 
improvement as in the first six 
months. 

Smith’s loflustries, which 
supplies the motor and aircraft 
industries, made only £2.88 
million, against £4 million, and 
cut the dividend, but Boots Pure 
Drug slightly improved its half- 
year profits, although margins 
slipped. 


Wall Street 

How much further? 

New Yofk 

The New York stock market’s 
most sustained rally of the year 
(it has now been in progress, 
imagine, for more than three 
weeks) had, by Tuesday night, 
brought the Dow-Joncs indus¬ 
trial average up a shade less than 
9'V, from the October low of 744 


TO a dose of 810. A minor drop 
to an 807 close on Wednesday 
did little to change the picture 
of a market slowly recuperating 
from a severe and prolonged 
battering-—the rally has been 
interspersed with these brief, 
small setbacks. Market analysts 
have been impressed with the 
rally, though it is still a fairly 
minor one from which specula¬ 
tive enthusiasm has been totally 
absent. It has been led by the 
severely depressed blue chips, 
staging what looks to many 
brokers like a logical recovery 
from a slump that had depressed 
them 10 unrealistically low price- 
cam mgs ratios. Such long-in¬ 
disfavour issues as American 
telephone and telegraph and 
several oil and chemical shares 
have, reasonably enough, been 
among the leaders—on the 
strength of third-quarter earn¬ 
ings reports. 

Until the last few days traders 
had continued to deflate the 
formerly high-flying “glamour” 
issues from their past stratos¬ 
pheric heights, while boosting 
the blue chips. It has been 
accomplished by small stages, on 
merely ordinary volume—to the 
relief of brokers who would 
distrust a rapid rise on heavy 
volume at a time when major 
uncertainties about Viemam, 
federal tax policy, inflation and 
a possible corporate profit 
squeeze still overhang (he 
economy. Most significant, per¬ 
haps, is what looks like a marked 
change in investor psychology. 
Earlier this year investors had 
shown phenomenal ability to 
ignore good news, such as boom¬ 
ing orders, sales and profits. 
Now they seem to be doing the 
opposite. The dreaded profit 
squeeze seems to be beginning. 
One tabulation of third-quarter 
profit reports from 514 com¬ 
panies showed their aggregate 
earnings up only 4.3 per cent 
from the 1965 quarter, a far 
smaller gain than those posted 
earlier in the year, and rising 
much more slowly than sales. 
But investors ignored that to bid 
up share prices on news of a 
strjjig of dividend iriCrcascs hi 
major companies, most promi¬ 
nently US Steel. Brokers think 
this shows a switch, if not to 
wild bullishness, at least to a 
sober conclusion that things are 
hardly so bad yet as the market's 
slide this year would indicate. 
Wall Street consequently is shift¬ 
ing from talking about how soon 
the next decline may set in to 
talking about how much further 
the rally might go. The prevail¬ 
ing opinion is that prices will 


continue to work higher, but 
only gcadimlly and with many 
intervening setbacks. The 
reasoning: while tlie market’s 
slide has probably discounted the 
worst that can be expected, all 
the old uncertainties remain, and 
some are bei^ reinforced, to 
prevent anything that could be 
called a surge. The more bullish 
brokers expect the rally 
eventually to reach 840 or even 
870 on ihc Dow-Jones average 
(at which point it would have 
retraced about half the decline 
from the 995 February peak), in 
a zig-zag pattern extending over 
months. The more cautious 
think the average may stall for 
a while at or about its present 
level—roughly the point reached 
in September on a temporary 
rally between iwo sharp drops. 


Castrol 

A good match 

In a quietly firm oil market 
this week, both Burmah and Cas- 
irol shares mo^^d higher after 
last weekend’s news of the pro¬ 
posed takeover. The match 
makes such good sense that, in 
hindsight, it seems a wonder it 
was not more widely anticipated. 
In fact, the negotiations that led 
up to Burmah Oil's bid for the 
largest independent lubricating- 
oil company in the world had 
been in progress since July. If 
the deal goes through, it will give 
Burmah the additional trading 
profits in Britain it badly needs: 
with so much of its present trad¬ 
ing profits coming from high tax 
areas overseas, Burmah is one of 
the companies hit by the switch 
to corporation tax and conse¬ 
quent loss of double taxation 
relief. 

Although Burmah's subsidiary 
Lobitos makes industrial lubri¬ 
cating oils, Burmah's own work 
ends at the refinery gate and its 
management skill is in explora¬ 
tion and refining ; Castrol's forte 
is in marketing. So Burmah in¬ 
tends to run Castrol as a separate 
concern, v^Ith its own manage^ 
ment and brand name, buying 
wherever it most advantageously 
can. But the belief is that with 
co-operation Castrol will gradu¬ 
ally find that Burmah can offer it 
the best service. 

To Castrol shareholders the 
bid is worth one Burmah ordin¬ 
ary, now at 53s. 3d., and 66s. 8d. 
of 7i'- partly-oonvcrtiWc un¬ 
secured loan stock for every two 
shares, valuing them at 60s. 
taking the loan stock at par. Be- 
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fore tlie bid, they were 49». but 
the market has since shown its 
coniidence in the success of the 
offer by marking them up to 60s. 
These terms vidue the .shares 
at about 15 times earnings and 
on a yield of which, given 

the keen competition on the cofi- , 
tinem, seems generous enough in' 
the British Monopolies 
Commission’s report against the 
petrol companies being able to 
tie service stations to their own 
braruis of lubricating oil. Based 
un current profit expectations 
and anticipated dividends from 
Shell and British Petroleum, the 
deal should slightly improve 
Burmah’s earnings from the out¬ 
set. 

Some heads have been 
scratched over the use by 
Burmah entirely of its own stock 
for the proposed purchase rather 
than its 19 million shares in 
Sheir Transport and I'rading, 
worth nearly enough for the 
whole deal. This seemed the 
more strange in that the.se latter 
shares have never been regarded 
by Burmah as a permanent in¬ 
vestment, a.s has its 24)'V. stake 
in British Petroleum, once its 
wholly-owned subsidiary. But 
the answer is that it simply did 
not need to use the Shell shares ; 
it is only too glad to keep them in 
reserve f<*r possible fiiiiher piu- 
chasrs, as they arc a currency 
acceptable in any part of the 
world. One po.ssibic use for them 
might be to buy a sizeable source 
of crude oil, an unfortunate dc- 
ciency in the Burmah group. 


Plessey 

Getting fit for 
the future ? 

The Plessey company’s steep 
fall in pre-tax profits last year 
from £15.2 million to £12.1 
miUion was, according to the 
chairman, the result of two 
things—pre-squeeze price infla¬ 
tion and rigorous re-organisation. 
In the case of inflation* the 
company absorbed most of the 
extra costs which hurt pretty 
badly ; it also claims to be some¬ 
what hamstrung by Post Office 
contracts (to supply telephones 
and exchange equipment) signed 
in 1963 on a five-year* fixed-price 
basis. 

As 40 re-organisation, apart 
fcouA lldquifing and absorbing 
Decca*8 ground radar division in 
1965, Plessey called in manage¬ 
ment consultants, McKinsey, and 
embarked on a slimming and 
re-shaping operation* This has 
been tough and expensive. Ples¬ 
sey justifles the outlay (and its 
annual research expenditure of 
£6 tt^Uion, not counting another 
£^||j^ion from the Govern* 
shareholders by empha- 
iia /KSS mt need to be ready for 
whacking grAt 


revolution in electronics and 
automatir)n which means a major 
technical upheaval for any com¬ 
pany wishing to survive five 
years from now. But that is jam 
tomorrow, and in the meantime 
• some at least of Plessey’s five 
home divisions have been hit by 
' grading conditions. Component- 
making factories have been Mly 
caugh( by the slump in the radio 
and television markets ; this week 
it announced the complete 
closure pf a factory, thereby vir¬ 
tually quitting the entertainment 
conniponent business. Hie dy¬ 
namics group suffered from, the 
TSR 2 cancellation and general 
uncertainty throughout the air¬ 
craft industry ; it has now made 
up for this by healthy Phantom 
electronics urders. On the ex¬ 
pansion side, the newly formed 
and already proht-making auto¬ 
mation division in EKtfset, made 
up from bits of other depart¬ 
ments with a new intake of 242 
graduates, intends to grow both 
in turnover and profit at 40% a 
year—and sets its nights on a 
70'V> export target by 1970. 
Brave words. 

Top company men do not 
expect to see any real improve¬ 
ment in profits out of all this for 
four years. But from then on 
Plessey could more than likely 
pull it ofl It has a habit of 
shouting a gviod deal less than 
some and taking bigger orders— 
the air tralfii control system at 
West Drayton, the West London 
traffic experiment, its advanced 
telecommunications know - how 
and its recent sccM>p in auto¬ 
mating Sydney’s posial service — 
to name but a few. 

lo pay even 12.I rimes earn¬ 
ings, which is the current raring 
of the shares at 21s. 1 Id., for 
such distant prospects, one needs 
to be patient, especially us the 
6.6% yield is not exciting by 
today’s standards. But patience 
could pay. 


Great Universal Stores 

Unusual cash 
problem 

So far mail order has escaped the 
government’s credit restrictions. 
But the hire purchase restrictions 
were fully effective in the year— 
to last March—covered by Great 
Universal Stores’ latest accounts. 
As a result, GUS's mail order 
debt, net of collection charges, is 
now, for the first time, bigger 
than its hire purcha.se oAt. 
While HP debt remained roughly 
constant over the year, mail order 
debt rose 14 per cent. What is 
more, the fraction of this debt 
provided for collection charges, 
etc., is significantly higher than 
a year earlier, suggesting chat the 
ifhvease in GUS’s mail order 
sales was concentrated towards 


the end of the year-curing last 
winter, that is. 

Since then the squeeze has in¬ 
tensified and GUS’s mail order 
interests, already 35 per cent of 
its turnover last year, ought Co 
have continued to prosper. Ctf 
the remainder only around one- 
tenth (or 6 per cent of the whole) 
consists of HP sales-—which are 
likely to stay level or drop 
slightly in the current year. The 
balance—around 40 per cent of 
the whole—consists of cash retail 
sales with a heavy emphasis on 
clothing, especially women’s 
clothing. For the first five 
months of this year. Sir Isaac 
Wolfson said on Thursday, sales 
and profits compared “satisfac¬ 
torily” with 15165’s. 

It is in clothing that the 
group’s expansion seems to be 
concentrated. In the year GUS 
bought 130 more shops and some 
more mail order interests. But 
there is little significant scope for 
expansion by buying other mail 
order concerns in Britain. GUS 
has a third of the market; Little- 
woods, Grattan, Myers, Free¬ 
mans and Hmpire Stores have 
the rest bar two or three per 
cent. But in spite of last year’s 
expansion. GUS’s cash holdings 
rose TO per cent in £26 million 
comprired with £15 million in 
1962. True the next twelve 
months should be the ideal time 
to pick up small and medium¬ 
sized businesses on the cheap. 
But small units can often ^ 
more trouble than they aic worth 
unless some management is 
bought, too. 

The big question is whether 
GUS really will buy anything 
much. If not 11 should consider 
a capital distribution 10 share¬ 
holders. rhe £25 million—or 
pan of It--could be put to better 
use. Meanwhile although profits 
were 9 per cent up in the year to 
March, the dividend has been 
pegged as a result of pressure 
from the 'I'reasury. Cover is 1.8 
times and at 38s. loid. the “A” 
shares offer the unusually high 
yield (for GUS) of 4.2 per cent. 


Tuie Investments 

Ironic hopes 

Many a speculator holding steel 
shares is impatient for nationali¬ 
sation, but they are hot alone. 
CompankS' whose luMdtaries 
are scheduled for take-over will 
find themselves, .piroi(ided 
terms agreed sarisfactory* 
with valuable dnh resources in 
place of a lot of problems. 

Tube Investments ihade pre¬ 
tax profits of only £i4»9 minion 
in the year to July 3iBt, agginiit 
£19.1 million the year before, 
and this was particularly dis¬ 
appointing as profits in the 
second half of the year fell 
almost £1 milUop short of ex- 
pectacipiis at the time of the 


interim statement in April. The 
company is not saying ahead of 
the full report just what went 
Wrong, but the drfaulter was cer¬ 
tainly not British Aluminium, 
which achieved a slight improve¬ 
ment—from £1.55 million to 
£1.6 million before tax—without 
consolidating Canadian British 
Alumiliium. And some' good 
orders have been secured by the 
important engineering subsidiary 
Loewy Robertson F^gineering 
which makes rolling mills, ex¬ 
trusion and tube making 
machinery and other plant for 
steel and non-ferrous metal 
working—though even so, this 
side may well. have felt some 
pinch. 

In fact, there can jpe little 
doubt, bearing in mind the pre¬ 
sent troubles of the industry in 
general, that rhe steel division, of 
which two companies, Park Gate 
Iron and Steel and Round Oak 
Steel Works, are on the nationali¬ 
sation list, is mainly responsible 
for the .setback. 

Tube Inve.stmcnts has a much 
wider range of interests than 
this, including bicycle.s (it owns 
Raleigh Industries), a huge steel 
tube division, and general 
engineering, but the most in¬ 
teresting thing to discover will 
be how Charles Churchill, the 
machine tool manufacturer^ with 
sole United Kingdom selling 
rights for the American Cincin- 
natti range of machines, fared. 
This section, especially if backed 
by heavy investment from the 
nationaIj.sarion proceeds, could 
be the growth factor in Tube 
Investments. 

The dividend was maintained 
at 16%. and the shares yield a 
suitable 6.6'V. at 48s. 3d., while 
their P/F. ratio of n l expresses 
recovery hopes. 


Consolidated Gold Fields 

Safety in numbers 

.Consolidated Gold Fields has 
done the right thing: with no 
immediate prospect of a rise in 
the . price of gold and low-cost 
reserves limited, it has over 
Che last few years been speedily 
diversifying out of gold. Six 
years ago as much as 90% of the 
group^s revenue came from gold 
mining in South Africa; last year 
it was only 42%. New invest¬ 
ments, mainly in platinum, lead, 
zinc and cop^r in AuscraUa and 
ihe United State? now contribute 
nearly half of profits, and have 
been the all-important factor in 
raising the group’s net attri¬ 
butable profits nearly two and 
a half times since 1^. 

This diversification, however, 
does pose problems for the 
future. Unlike gold* the prices 
of many of these other metals 
tend to fluctuate sharply. Last 
year the falls in lead and zinc 
profits were easily offset by the 



The Military C-130 Hercules 
can fulfill a broad range of missions 
—from dramatic in-flight rescue 
pickup to troop support, in and 
out of the most inaccessible areas. 


In Latin America, a Hercules 
made air history by climbing 23.500 
feet over the Andes to make 
the first landing of its kind on the 
short and narrow jungle strip at 
Rodriguez de Mendoza in 
Peru. In Its out-size cargo hold: 
two large bulldozers and a heavy 
compressor. Forming a cargo 
or personnel airbridge to remote 
areas is just part of the 
Hercules story. 


The C-130 Hercules, unmatched 
in versatility and economy, 
is just one of a family of famous 
airlifters designed and developed 
by Lockheed-Georgia. Others 
are the utility personnel/caigo 
C-140 letStar transport; today's 
largest operational military 
cargo fanjet, the C-141 Sfartifter; 
and tomorrow's giant C-5A, the 
largest plane in the world* 

LOCKHEED 

lOi''- HTi'n MARirTTA, '^'■01. <i 

A tl.ivi-M : yLU A.i .>'4 
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increases in copper and lin. But hanccd by the restrictions on phasis on shrewd—to succeed exceptional kind, for it 

this year with copper uncertain new building, which have in the held now than it had specialises in modernisation, and 

and tin prices sinking fast* the already increased the scarcity been under the Conservatives, thus skirts most of the Govern- 

picture may well turn out value of certain types of jaccom- Mr was able to repprt a ment's recent restrictions. So 

differently. Nevertheless, the ' WDAiton. It is the-.ItfliliMp# P”’***'? chairman, Mr J. J. Rose, 

sheer gro«rth in the variety of, appreciaidfid year 3 «lfeisJPI:;-'.'.** WW® sanguine than most 

the group’s interests ' £017.1^;,miffipj^^«. ^j^ttters, and refers to the 

soon ensure a fairly stejW* % • , u^ich.account^' Wr''fJ|M^*s:; fieW as continuing to 


increase in profits. IhfWw " 
profits last year were VJbp inve^^i|^y 

£730,000 to £12.3 millipn./i.llfhc . ** ' 

shares are just over iStk %lpw the 
their level before the finmi^.Cut M 

in dividend from 32 J %1t0 SfJ.% ■ 

—since materialised. 
they yield only 5.2 %,..,,, 

P/K ratio of 10 reflects 
uneasiness about its reHaiKe*Ofi. 

commodities. * ' developmcfi 


Property' companies - r. 

Crown fleecehbld 


^Hiiirwi developmeiH^Jbjft|(;»ties 
ayid; licensing 0Bly?<pti'cr“ the 
' 4 ir 0 Aspirs. The C*(Rt- 

fnhision, whick 19 scH^uled to 
become etlcctiyc frojiink' March 
I, 1967* with, ftowe^ioi Cdrtf- 


.float &>. which'V;]^|)i.".accDuntiMl*'*as continuing to 
rhich wilt £300,0^; ;i(i^ainst £233,000 in <g|ei^ B|iMrtuniti^ for profitable 

f the pl^kwiit year) and estate elm|^ 09 if The maintained 

in develofmt^t^^and's|||po(Kq^ sales I 2 %'w 4 ^ment for the year to 

red for £lSk0^('dgaS^k,{1^^000). A|:^> 5 &^as covered by earn- 

ent The h!^.>bc;eit' main* injs,'’ than 14 % on 

of tained;^’|l^^i|^.: it would have capifjil^;j||illking—but on the full 

e feet id hii^ itAf) 9 ^^ui for the freeze. including deferred 

itan arga.' Bla|f ^^Ihi^asc is not>^JtQ b^ r' sfaaniisj-could be con- 

' asilum^^Q^t year, wheir 1 ^^^ ordinary at the hoi- 

, compai|t^t,him to accoun^-option, earnings would be 
mj|c»ties Inland" Mjii^mue for thitf;\M!biMif\T^ irV. Even so, the market 

|r^'f:T''' thc of/>-thc' i|iol|^.J^ tax^; its interest by rating the 

Id Ccg 0 - ,. the altn&t^ a s.?• yield at 

filled 'to " inC^ie in ^ reri^'^ntgi^^Bnay 

%, iMbrch be isxpected, dcwii^ Properties, which 

Cdrtf- . pwAu may at v/iArrios "on more conventional 


ig^ties Inland;|U 

'i'f:T‘‘‘thc •'of/>-thc' ij 


piilsory ^ld)|tion^/kbd , 4 a 1 e , 5 ^^ i 6 ^d.,'^lhtf NlSji^s i®dY^T '^^.s / i*vcl^ activities on a 

tln’der the new Grownh'oid fcase, and giveti the gbOd re^fOfd and large scale, as well as holding 
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and givcfi the gbod record &nd 
and In charge a lew on profits prospects of lower interest rules pmperty invostmcnis, held its 

arising through the use (»f land appear to have worthwhile 30 ",. dividend for the veur in 

lor development, will aflecl rt'coverv prospects. Mmch zsih, ihoiigh wiihom the 

mfistlv housebuilders with benefit of cover il earnings ate 

stocks of land, and ihf new' ^ ... laikulated on a 40 ",, torpnea- 

Rent Act applies nnlv to resi- Qu'lGtlV OPtifTliStiC bri^is. Allhoinih the 

dtmujl propelty w'iili a r.Ueable ^ ^ direcrois are Imping lo main- 

value of less ihiiri £400 per Allied London Properties, a lain it aijain tnr the euireni 

dwelling. riic h ischold en- property inv^ sinieni enmpanv vear, the chan man ha** warned 

francliisenu-nt white imixi pro- with interests also in stores in shareholders that this depends 


PROPERTY SHARES 
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tcrest rales property investments, held its 

worthwhile 30 ",. dividend for the veur to 

Miiich 25111 , ilmugli wiilmui the 
benefit of cover il eirnings ate 

lak'ulated on a 40 ",, eorpnea- 

niStiC bri'.is. Allhmnih the 

directois are Imping to main- 

ipcrcies, a lam it aijain tor the cut rent 


Quietly optimistic *■"" AitiK.imh the 

* directois are Imping to main- 

Allied London Properties, a lam it aijain tor the cut rent 
property mvf stnieni company vear, the chan man ha** warned 
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Building restrictions, credit is just how soon rental income fits were boosted by 22 *,'^. to 

shortage and the new system of can be raised enough lor divi- £Bo,ooo, Again, the dividend 

company taxation have all dends to look safe and start was maintained, but in the cur- 

helped to bring about a slump in moving up again. In fact, so rent year, corporation tax will 

property share prices. (Cor- far from all the profit having have a more serious effect; the 

poration tax is particularly been knocked out of the chairman falls back on the 

severe in its effect on property property business, Mr Sidney favourite phrase that the dircc- 

companies as they were in the Bloch, chaiman of Haflnuirk tors are quietly optimistic.” 


duced m the Iasi pailiaineiit 
has not ver hecii made law bui 
will seriously affect only a lew 
of the public property com¬ 
panies, such as Western Ground 
Rents. 

So in most cases the question 
is just how soon rental income 


the Portsmonili and Sonthamp- partly on the results of llic 

ton district, managed an in- building group, which Jias the 

crease in rental income from selective employment tax as 

£rn.ooo to £ 137,000 in the well as the various restrictions 

vear to lunc 30 ih, and although to face. But the size of the 


shortage and the new system of can be raised enough lor divi- 
company taxation have all dends to look safe and start 


£rn.ooo to £ 137,000 in the well as the various restrictions 

year to June 30 ih, and although to face. But the size of the 

the ^lore profits slipped by company and spread of invcst- 

£ 1,000 to £ 34 , 000 , pre-tax pro- mems arc reflected in the 


poration tax is particularly 
severe in its effect on property 
companies as they were in the 


_, _^_ __ tors are “quietly optimistic.” 

habit of pasdng out almost all Securities, which last year But the price of 6s. lid., at 
their earnings in dividends.) derived 29% of its profits from which the shares yield 7!%, 
B0t now the mud is settling, rental income and a further seems justified by even quiet 
Ih' spite of aU the political 21% froth housing estate optimism, 
hazards,. t>roperty. remains a development, actually expressed Besides holding mainly office 
sbund invesment, .with the the opinion the other day chat and eommeripial properties in 
pf0spect of rising cafMtal values it was easier for shrewd the London rwon, Land Inves- 
in some cases actually en- management — with the cm- tors is a developer of a rather 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Equities resumed their 
d^nward drif L led by shares 
of companies publishing 
dfscouraging figured. 
Gilt-edg^rose again after 
an initial check on the 
annouhcemeiH of a new 
long - dat^. tap's{t 69 k.. 


NEW YOftK 

Satisfaction with rising 
dividsnds kept stocks moving 
^'.up, until halted by-; !> * 

f'‘proflt-taking on VIMnadcti^y. '' 
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5.8^4. yield on the share's at 26s. 
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Virginia No. 40 (1930) 




Cocktail Virginia (1952) 


Continental Filter 


Virginia Filter (1905) 

Some family affairs 


Ciga rc'tics unique and individual: cigai*eltc8 witli till© flavouir of rjire 
to^>ac(*o« • thi« bas been the faptiily affair of the Houhg of Sobranio 
aince 1870, Then, the leinurod clubmen of St JamesV, who pursued 
dii^rirnination as a fnll-tijno occupation, discovered in the now House 
of Hobranio a manufacturer of a unique range of cigarettes wbicli 
natiaficd Ihoiii completely. Today the Hons© of Sobranio, still 
petHonlBUy died!cl**fid by the inAne fbondev family, coldlilipje^'lbJi^Yide qfc 

wide j-Bin*© of^aretteSli^jtb th4t?lfuail^ quality, ^ ^ t x u n 

Sobranie Cigarette is made now as then with the same individual care, Available at better iobaccouists IliYC^gbOtit the woi Jd 

wliichw why Sobrant© retain that distmotive appeal which has mad© . 

them family affairs to appreciative smokers in suceessivo gencml ions. Rni^si.oi fta* ovo scas only 
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REPORTS... 



THE QUEEirE AWARD 
TO INDUSTRY 


We sre proud id liavo boon amongsi rha firsr 
to recBivo (ho Queen's Award to Industry 
for expon achinveniani of 
Dacca Marine Radar. 


^ We are fortunate that such 
a large part of our business 

is in the export fieid ... 99 

Sir Edward Lewis 

COMPANY'S SUPREMACY IN COMPETITIVE MARKETS 


The J6ih Annuaji General Meeting Decca LhniieJ was heUt on 
Novemher I at Winchester House, 77 London Wall, London. E.C.2. 
Sir Edward Lewis (the Chairman) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

On u true comparison, the turnover e^ipandcd by about £3,000,000 to 
£36,300,000. taking into consideration the transfer of certain assets 
and their related activities as at 3Jst March 196.^, the whole of this 
increase being in the Capital goods side of the business. Direct exports 
amounted to £9,6(X),000 of which £2,900,000 represented dollar 
exports to U.S.A. and Canada. Overseas sales, including these exports, 
reached a leoord Agure of £18.(XX),000. 

The balance from trading rose by £231,000 to £6,511,000 this 
increase amounting to £384.000 at the level of profits before taxation 
which, after charging depreciation, intcrebl etc., amounted to 
£4.323,000, a new record. 

With taxation based for the first time on Corporation Tax absorb¬ 
ing £1,706.000 (including foreign taxes of £520,(XX)) Net Profit 
amounts to £2.617,000 against £2,167,000. 

We are recommending a final dividend of 2/Id per share, less tax, 
making a total for the year of 3/3d per share, less tax, the same as 
last year. 

Undistribulcd profits amounting to £1,414,000 and depreciation 
£1,591,000 (the Cash Flow) together amounted to over £3,000,000. 
The whole of this sum has been invested in the business, the major 
portion in Navigator fixed assets. 

I might point out that, if a non-recurring saving of income lax of 
£233,000 referred to above and £310,000 investment allowance relief 
are excluded, the remaining earnings, after deduction of dividends, 
would have amounted to.£870,000, approximately 2/Id per share, 
giving a good, dividend cover of 1,6 times. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet as at 31st March 1966 shows that 
Fixed Assets at £11,706,000. after depreciation, show an increase of 
£1,542,000. Current Assets, including cash £1,821,000, amount to 
£24,674,000, net Current Assets being £10,882,000. Bank overdrafts 
and secured loans of £698,000 showed a reduction of £149,000. Total 
funds employed at 31st March 1966 amounted to £22,588,(XX). 

RECORDS 

The Record Company and ancillary subsidiaries again made a major 
contribution to the results of the year. The sharp of profits 
before taxation attribiitable to consumer gbods amounted to 57.4% 
of the Group Total by comparison with the previous year's figure of 
66.7**/o. Sales in the Home Market showed a reduction, mainly due 
to the drop in the sale.s of pop singles, which has been experienced by 
the industry a whole. Wc arc maintaining our share of the total 
market. Thib reduction was more than offset by increased turnover 
In the U.S.A. and Canada, the subsidiaries in both those countries 
turning in exceptionally good results. 

^ We are continuing our extensive programme of classical recordings, 
tOyillkh^ we attach such great importaned and many outstanding 
wt^fta^ere feleased. In the year un^r review, Decca maintained its 
sute!Wlli|N:y itt the operatic field. 

Koyhlfto' received from overseas territories on Deced Group 
lecords increased again and were the highest in any year to date. 
Exports of records improved. 


NAVIGATOR 

The rate of increase of new murine contracts was maintained, tlic 
fishing industr> accounting for a large proportion of our ship 
installations. 

I referred in m> last speech to the .signature of the agreements with 
the Norwegian Ciovcniment for the pro^i.sion of the Decca Navigator 
as a primary na\igationai aid for shipping olf Norway's long and 
intricate coast. The construction of the Spanish Chain has been 
completed and it has been transmitting contiiuiously for the last few< 
months. 

T he use of Decca equipment in special applications has c.vpandcd: 
its extensive use in the oil and gas exploration of the North Sea has 
continued. A subsidiary company has been formed in the U.S.A. to 
exploit Hi-Fix, particularly ofl’ the West Coast and llic Gulf of 
Mexico, as a precise and highly accurate position fixing aid, mainly 
as a service for the oil companies. 

During the current year, a notable contract was obtained by our 
American licensees L.F.E. from the U.S. Army for Navigator air¬ 
borne receivers and flight lo|[ pictorial displays of a value of approxi¬ 
mately ten million dollars with equipment to the value of more than 
one million dollars to be supplied by us from England. 

Following the development and production some years ago of 
Marine Loran-C receivers for the U.S. Navy, we developed an air¬ 
borne version as a private venture. We have recently been successful 
in obtaining a contract for almost £1,0(X),000 of this equipment from 
the Royal Air Force for installation in Transport Command aircraft. 
We were, incidentally, able to save the Exchequer some £2,(XX),(KX) 
by comparison with the cost of American equipment. 

RADAR 

For the year under review, about 90% of our marine radar was 
exported, and this level is being maintained. Our position in the 
marine radar market w'as furtlier advanced by the success of the 
Tran.sar range of transistorised radars introduced in May 1965. A 
record number of orders was obtained durine the year and with an 
increased output from the factory we were able to achieve a turnover 
in this field greater than in any previous year. 

Our largest single export market is the U.S.A. The Decca D.202 
marine radar, the first equipment introduced in our transistorised 
range, has been widely fitted on work boats and pleasure craft in the 
U.S.A. and has, indeed, been an outstanding success throughout the 
maritime world. 

The trading results of the Radar Division show'ed a substantial 
improvement over those of the previous year and contributed to the 
record profits of the group, to which I have already referred. 

THE OUTLOOK 

fn view of the many problcm.s facing business today and«4hc clouds 
on the industrial horizon, it is necessary for me to approach the 
immediate future with caution. 

Group Turnover for the first six months of the current year is 
greater than that of the same period last year. We are fortunate that 
such a large part of our business is in the export field and overseas 
markets and in capital goods not directly affected by tlie credit 
squeeze. 


Iiiiitilil/fflra so am nm..M so mi ms 
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O K. BAZAARS (I 92 » tlMirKII; 

in fhe.R.epi^Ac " 

ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS TO 9 E< SHn^ITTED 
TO THE 37th ANNUAL GENERAL AlEEll^^ 

ON NOVEMBER 17th, 1966 \ 


MERCHANDISE 

There has been an ever-increasing public 
demand for the Company’s household brands' 
“Dolores/* “Curzon/* “Rheingold” and “Pot 
O’Gold.** This is regarded by the directors as 
recognition by the public of the quality of these 
goods and of the fact that they are reasonably 
priced. Once again it can be reported that there 
has been fruitful co-operation with our manu¬ 
facturers and suppliers, the overwhelming 
majority of whom arc South African, in main¬ 
taining the quality of goods sold by the 
Company. 

Tlie directors continue to focus ihcir attention 
on merchandise control, and the application of 
modern computer methods is enabling the 
Company to increase stock turn rate and improve 
general liquidity. The stock on hand as at 
June . 30 , 1966 , was approximately Rl, 000,000 
less than the previous year, notwithstanding the 
opening of sixteen new branches. 

SUMMARISED GROWTH 

Tlie following summary illustrates the growth 
of the group over the past three years; 


^ment matte a continuous study of modern shop¬ 
ping trends and attention in given to these in the 
construction of new branches and modernisation 
of old. 

Unaecared Note Issue.—In June of this year 
an unsecured note issue of R 7 ,S 00,000 bearing 
interest at 7 ^ per cent per annum was negotiated 
through City Merchant Bank Limited and 
Standard Bank Development Corporation of 
South Africa Limited. In terms of the issue 
R 3 , 000,000 was received on July 1 , 1966 , and 
the balance is receivable on January 3 , 1967 . 
Tills loan is repayable at par in twenty 
equal annual instalments commencing June 30 , 
15 » 72 . 

The directors considered the financial require¬ 
ments of the Company, having regard to plans 
for expansion, the neccs^ity for liquidity, the 
likely state of the money market and the avail¬ 
ability of finance as and when it might be re¬ 
quired. Consequently, the unsecured long-term 
note issue referred to above was negotiated on 
terms which can be considered reasonable. The 
notes were privately placed and it was not pos¬ 
sible to satisfy all request) in full. 


rrelerencc capital. 

Ordinary capital. 

Reserves and unappropriated profits. 

Net asset vahie. 


1964 

R 2 , 680 ,n 00 

4 , 510.000 

53 ,S 85 ,liOO 


1965 

R:, 680,000 
• 5 , 412,000 
42 ^ 8,000 


1966 

R2,680,d0O 

• 5 , 412.000 

45 , 131.000 


R4<),'77S,(XX) R30,^000 R53,233.0UO 


Profits before fax. 

Profits after lax .. .. 

Elamings yield on capital employed. 

Preference dividends paid. 

Profits attrilmtable to Ordlmry shareholders 


R 7 , 944,000 
5 , 077,000 
12 45 ;. 

lilifioo 

4 ,tu,Qoa 


R 9 , 09 LOOO 
a^LOOO 
II 11 % 
151,000 
5 , 490,000 


R 8 , 6 ||l ,000 

5 , 320,400 

1000% 

101,000 

5 , 100.000 


Dividends to Ordinary sbarehoklcrs : 

Amowit. 

Per sliara. 

m’ofits retained. 


2 , 526,000 
•25 cents 
2 /100,000 


2 . 706,000 
•25 cents 
2 , 704,000 


2 , 706,000 
•25 cdMs 
2 , 453 ,^ 


T/w Ordinary share capital was imreoH'd hy a Rishts Offer on 2h/ October, 1964, which partie^neJ 
in the Jiaal dividend o^' 15 cents per i/if/re in respect of 1964 . 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 

There was no change during the year under 
review in the authorised and issued share capital 
of the Company. 

DIVIDENDS 

The directors recommend the payment of a 
final dividend of 15 cents per share to holders 
of Ordinary and “ A “ Ordinary shares which, 
with the interim dividend of 10 cents, makes a 
total of 25 cents per share for the year. 

GENERAL TRADING 

Compared with 1965 , there was a satisfactory 
increase in sales. Despite this, there has been a 
decrease in group taxed profits of R 321 , 000 . 
There W’crc a number of adverse factors which 
influenced the results for the past year—these 
comprised mainly the trading results of Uie 
Company's United Kingdom subsidiary, in¬ 
creased wages and costs of operation, together 
with keen competition particularly in the field 
of groceries and toilets resulting in reduced profit 
margins. In addition during the year sixteen 
new stores were opened, twice as many as in any 
previous year. It will be appreciated that a 
period of time must elapse before all these stores 
are profitable. 

Dealing more specifically with the adverse 
trading results of the Company’s subsidiary in 
tlie United Kingdom, it will be recalled that a 
statement was issued by the directors on Sep- 
nrmber 20 , 1966 . As therein stated, the 
losses of this subsidiary have been absorbed in 
the consolidated accounts from time to time ae 
and when they occurred. Nonetheless, the 
directors have considered it prudent to reduce 
the Parent Company’s investment in and loans 
to the subsidiary, and have appropriated 
R 2 , 000,000 from the Company's capital reserve 
for this purpose. 

In view of the general economic conditions in 
the United Kingdom, no further expansion U 
contemplated there for the time being. Notwith¬ 
standing the revenet to date, the Board is con¬ 
fident that certain steps already taken last year 
fnd now being taken will improve the position. 

Reverting to the South Africen scene, the 
directors consider it would be unrealistic to 
expect that competitioii will become any less 
keen or that, with all the efforts made to contain 
them, costs of operation will not continue to rise. 
However, this Company has built its reputation 
on its ability not only to meet competition but 
to create it. It is the directors’ Intention to 
pursue this policy with confidence. 

Our substantial hire purchase business in 
furniture and household appliances continues to 
operate satisfactorily. 

'Hie directors arc pleased to report that for 
the current year to date sales are higher than 
those for the comparable period of the previoua 
year. 


DEVELOPMENT 

Since the date of the last report twelve new 
branches were opened and in addition, one 
branch was moved to larger modern premises. 
It Is intended to open six new stores before the 
end of this calendar year. 

The increase in the Company's investment In 
Property of R 3 , 651,000 and in Fixtures and 
Fumlturt, plant, equipment and motor vehicles 
of R 2 ,l 15,000 during the year under review, as 
compared with the previoua year repreienca the 
cost of esublishiog and equipping ne\y>ianches. 

As mentioned in the last rep.Qfta tbe manage- 


STAEF 

The Board records its warm appreciation to 
the Company's 15,000 employees for their 
valuable service. 

The wages paid by the Company to its em¬ 
ployees and their working conditions and other 
benefits, which include pensions, medical aid, 
and long-leave privileges, compare favourably 
with those obtaining in commerce and industry 
generally in this couotrst. 

The Company contlfiuei to co-operatn and 
maintain good ralationa with the National Union 
of Distributive Workers. 
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THC BBCAT UNIVERSAL STORES LIMITED 


Sir lsad(?. Wolf son, Sert., Chairman, reports 

lecoM Rmls 


lltSUift Profit Woes tax is a record £41,751,579, against £36,116,796, an increase of 9}%, while net profit, after tax. Is 

£24,516,266 against £16,762,035. 

Dl VID6M O To comply with the policy of the Prices and Incomes Act, the Oiractoli with considerabie regret have recommended a 
final divtciend of 4 Ad. per stock unit against the previously intended 6}d. This makes a total of 1 a. 7^d. per stock unit 
(321%)*--the same amount as for the previous year. The published Accounts do not incorporate the revised dividend. 


NCSOlmCES Stockholders Funds are up £14$ million to £147^ million, after providing £401 million (last yaar £37 million) in 
respect of Unearned Profit, Collection Charges, etc., on the Hire Purchase and other Instalment Debts. The increase 
of £40 million shown by the revaluation of properties in 1965 is not included. Net Current Assets are £1071 million 
against £1011 million. 

MMCLUBIOM Group sales and pre-tax profits for the first four months of the current year compare satisfactorily with those for 
tiie same period last year. The economy is quite clearly passing through a difficult time, but the Board are 
doing everything possible to expand and to improve efficiency. 


COMPARATIVE FIOUflES 

1962-1966 

Year 

ended 

aistMeroh 

Group Profit 
tMffore 
TexaPon 

Tuation 

Caah Flow 

Nat Current 
Awets 

Stockiioldere 

Funds 

CUS OPERATES OVER 2,500 
MAIL ORDER AND 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
THE U.K. AND OVERSEAS 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

27,589,426 

29,489.666 

34,148.378 

38.116,796 

41,751,579 

€ 

15,092.872 

16,000,973 

18,437,463 

21,185.502 

16,983,745 

10,575.095 

10,001,510 

11.737.018 

12,916,931 

18,385,283 

63,704,029 

87,888,270 

96,399.709 

101,328.032 

107,657.817 

104,035,587 

112,504,920 

122,584,347 

132,479,237 

147.270,102 



finsider 

Societa Finanziaria Sidenirgica per Azioni 

ROME 

Capital L.195,000,000,000 entirely paid-up 


The General Meeting of FINSIDER, held in Rome on i8ih 
June, i^dopted the 29th Balance-sheet for the fiscal year dndtd 
30ih April. 

The Report underlines how 1965 was another difficult year for 
the Italian iron and steel industry ; consumption of steel in fact 
remained at 11.5 million tons as in 1964, while national produc¬ 
tion rose from 9.8 to 12.7 million tons. This expansion was due 
to the larger contribution of the Finsider Group, which produced 
$.2 million tons of pig-iron. 7.5 million tons of steel and 5.9 
million tons of hot rolled products, with increases over 1964 of, 
respectively, 63 pet cent. 48 per cent and 49 per cent. 

, to greater efforts to substitute the flow of imports with 

our output and to expand exports, shipments on the home 
market reached 4.96 million tons ( + 26 per cent), while those 
abroad rose to 1.3 ihiHion tons (i- 55 per cent). These achieve¬ 
ments, however, were > adversely affected by extraordinarily, low 
pricfls. ^ 

Seed aides rose to 576-9 lire (+19,1 per cent); export 

sales rose in vihie to 1.30.6 blUion, with an increase of 41*3^ per 
,icei;ti,whic|vhos¥eyd| appears.^ than rise in volume;owing 


to the unsatisfactory trend of prices. Total sales of the Group, 
after deduction of 78.3 billion, of inter-company trade, amounted 
to 612.1 billion lire (+18^2 per . cent). 

The R^rt emphasises that 1965 stands out as a year of great 
importance owing* to the completion of instaUationa that mark 
the final phase of the Finsider Developinent Plan and the bring¬ 
ing into operation of new plants, in particular the Taranto Steel¬ 
works, which in their first year of operation have fully achieved 
the Plan's objectives. 

With regard to the consolidated Balance-^beeC^the Group’s 
assets show an increase of 281 biiliohlire, reaching a rotal amount 
of 2,100, bilUoiii of which 60 per' c^nt. represents installations. 
The Grptip continues to maintain .its satisfactory equilibrium; 
the total of its own resources and long-^ferm fibtiancial debts, 
equivalent to 61 per cent of liabilities, exceeds the net value of 
installations. . 

Operating results are reflected in a profit of 16426 million lire, 

. allowing payment of a dividend of 8 per cent (40 lire per share) 
after aUo^tion' to the Reseive Fund of 876 million lire and the 
carryit^ forward of 209 ipUlipn to the new fiscal year. 
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CMlsiELU IHliBEII PLANtAtlONS 


Tlie forty-first Annual General Meeting of Cratgielea Rubber 
Plantations Limited will be held on November 24 ih ^ Londdn. 

The following is an extract from the circulated review of the 
chairman, Mr T. H. Miller t 

The profit for the year before taxation amounted to ^' 145 > 381 , 
an increase of £ 9 , 932 . Your-Directors recommend a dividend of 
10 per cent the same rate as last year. 

The total crop for W Veer Was S, 09&,060 lbs., which represented 
an increase of 500,000 lbs. over the previous year's output. Improv¬ 
ing yields from the young mature mbber and furtjher areas reaching 
maturity cdntributed to this increase. ' 


SubOjOrlptibii PrIoM 

Tl^ 0^ 

ll«w M«reuiy Hovcf , . 

- St Farringdon 8tr««t Ij(hkmq,EC 4 
Tataphone Whitahall 616S 



The estimate for the current year is S, 2 i 7 fiOO lbs. So far we are 
a little down on the estimke and the actual crop for the first 
six months to the end of September amounted to 3307,000 Ibt. 

As previously advised, to assist in providing finance for the oil 
palm planting programme your company has sold 1,174 acres of 
poor rubber land for the sum of £ 29 , 004 . 

During the year under review we replanted 389 acres of rhe low 
yielding areas with modem rubber and also planted out 62 acres 
of new plantings. The rubber replanting programme for rhe 
current year amounts to 372 acres. 

Hie average price for natural rubber for the first six months to 
the end of September was around l|d per lb. lower than the 
average for the whole of the last financial year. However, of Inte 
there has been a welcome improvement in the market price. 



Strong liquid position 

In die course of diia year we have taken steps to minimise the results 
of foreseeable price drops as much as possible. Our policy of selling 
some shares, particularly in the U.S.A., and re>investing pait of (he 
proceeds, especially in Europe, appears generally to have bMn correct, 
since considerable losses have been avoided as a rcsolt. 

At the risk of ovcr-simpHficaiion, it seems to us that the poor price 
pcriormanoe of shares recently has been caused by the increased capital 
shortage deliberately encouraged by the governments of ntost countries 
as a means of restricting inflation, fur which they ihem'>'eivcs are responv- 
ible. If inflation remains an important factor, despite all monetary 
incusures— and at the moment this seems likely - then sOQoer or laier 
the realisation of the continuing decline in the value of money will once 
more increase the demand for equities and share prices will at least 
recaptuie lost ground. 

Because of the wide .spread and excellent quality of our portfolio, 
and because of the strength of our liquid position, which recently has been 
considerably increased, we believe that—in spite of everything— wc can 
look forward to the future with confidence. 

On 13 ih July, 1966 ,we formed a specialised trust UTILICO N,V.,to 
olfer a carefully managed and well spread investment in public utilitaM. 
The sp^'ial qualities of these ^arcs—a stable income, a gradual increase 
in profits and dependable dividend payments—make them eminently 
suitable as an investment medium In times of uncertainty. As a result 
UriLlCO received a good reception to the original issue which took 
place in several countries simultaneously. 

Net asset value 

perROBECOsbart II.109 at 111 Odobev 1966 

Interim Dhridend 

per fl. 50 sham 0.4 payable 3nl Noscaber 1966 

Copies of the Seroml interim Jfeport, the last Annual Report mtd m 
d^scrlptivepaokkt fiwy he obrolnedfirom the company, ., . 

P.O. 80X 973, ROTTEIU9AM, HOLLANP 


1 year by Surface Majl 

Britain and Iroland C6.0.0 

Outside Bnnan . . ^6.1 Q.Opr US $19.50 


1 year by 

Air 

Europe 


Airfreight Akmail 


Stef Mg fete 

id.U.0 , £100.0 


Bripuim 

U.FrlilB 


Di.'nm^jrk 

D Kr. m 


France 

uf- no 


Gr>im.inv 

DM 90 


HoiKnid 

FL 80 


Itiiiy 

L 14,000 


POilUf^l 

Lac. 640 


SwM.'nn 

Kr 11b 


Swii^i'rtar>d 

Fr 97 


/.ua 

£9 0 0 £100 0 


Aotjiii. 

S 650 


M.Hid 

£7b0 


ljr«»>ce 

Di 



TL 228 


Sferhno rate 

£10C0 


r^l Liiriqie 



fininnd 



LiiXL'inLourq 



NuiwSy 



Sptiin 


North Amurica 

C..n.idii 

S29&0 V3800 


Mavico 

lyieaPaa.4b6 


USA 

179 90 $35.00 

North Arrice and 

SietMlg futff 

£9 0.0 '£11,0.0 

Middia feat 

Iran 

Hifi 1 910 


lil»q 

l.Din 9 


16*001 

i.L 79 


Joidtin 

J Din 11 


Lf^bantin 

Lcb £78 


Stinan 

6.£10.726 


UAU 

E.C13 

Weet Africa 

Steifing re/e 

£90.0 £1210.0 


Comviooi'i 

CFA Fr a676 


Conn© 

Con Fr G,300 


Ghana 

Cadi 30 


Niq©r<ti 

i9 

East and Southarn 

Sretunp /tie 

nooo ti2ioc 

Africa 

Coviun 

Fiupee 13F 

iiMflan Sub Cominant 

India 

Rupee 210 


Kanyr 

e.A Sh. 200 



Rupee 167 


S Atrica 

Rand 20 


Tati/iinia 

LASh 200 


Uoanda 

FASh 200 

Far East and 

lere 

£12.100 

Pacific Area 

Burma 

Xyat 167 


Honntnnrr 

HK $200 


Maiava 

Mill. $107 


Thji'jncl 

Bahi726 


VifMiiiiin 

V.N P.a 1.225 


HUt/O/tf/ reie 

113.10 0 



Aos $34 


China 

C. P*;opl(' 92 


Jiipiin 

Yen 13.700 


Nr^w Ze.iland 

N2. ri35 


i^hittppinea 

Ph. Peso U7 

South and 


£12100 

Cantral Amartca 



Student Bata 

Britain and 

Suiface 


Real of World 

£4.049 


USA 

#19 50 


Su'rtaee' 

Tha. Economist Annul?! Subscription, D.9.0 

ijdaarearly liidaii ' . ' US 42.66 

ii . 
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THE BRITISH LINEN MNK: 

CONTINUED PROGftfais'i V 


Hit Grace The Duke 

G<»vernor of the Bank, has : 

^ ment wich the Accounts of 
:i$ an extract: ‘'XU 

Consistent with the Bank's progress and for* 
ward outlook hat hccn, the impofumt part it 
has played aa a mentw of die Baitlays Oroi^ 
of Banks in the laundimg of the Baidaycard id 
Scotland in the summer of'this year. The 
response to the Scheme to date has been ghiti- 
. fying and encoura^ u$ in tHe BcLef that tliis 
venture has a gtMt fuciire. ’ 

B/aANOB SHEET FEATURES 

Reviewing the Accounts for the year to Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1P66» The Governor said: Demand 
. for our services continues to be reflected in the 
growth in the number of account holders and 
; of total resources which have climbed to a 
; fresh peak of £144.5 million. 

' The main increase in individual items is in 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts which at 
£119 million show a further welcome rise of 
almost £5 million—^an increase of 4.2 per cent 
which is very fully reflected in the average 
figure for the year. 

Notes in Circulation at £15.2 million are only 
marginally above last year's figure wlikh is in 
keeping with the trend in Scotland. 

Our Acceptances, etc., for account of custo¬ 
mers at £4.8 million show a decrease of £1.3 
million. 


On cbft Assets side of die Balance Sheet our 
, 'Maetl k-u ' of cadi» cheques on 

' 'ochee bgigfcii iu course of collection, short 

an increase 

6t £45 million which represenu 

per cent to the combined total 
,pf' oi^. Notes in Circulation, as 

' Cw'AdirailiceS to Customers show an increase 
of £1.S miUion at £61.6 million which Is within 
what in oankihg circles has now become known 
as the 1(^ per cent ceiling. The average figure 
' tlUouglioiit the' year was, however, well In 
exceaa of that as at 30th September and once 
■ipiki we would express warm appreciation of 
the co-operation which we have received from 
our customers in helping us to conform to the 
wishes of the Authorities. To us this form 
of quantitative control is the most unwelcome 
of restriction and the sooner it goes the 
better we shall be pleased. 

Special Deposit with the Bank of England 
now stands at £1,200,000 and represents our 
share of the demands by the Authorities upon 
the banking sy.stem—1 per cent for the Scottish 
Banks ns against 2 per cent for the Clearing 
Banks—in order to emphasise restraint in 
lending. 

Notwithstanding a slight reduction in the 
average rate of interest obtaining during the 
year and also the continuing increase in over¬ 
head costs, the greater resources at our com¬ 
mand have produced an enhanced net profit of 
£528,313. It is your Directors’ intention to 
recommend to the Annual Court of Proprietors 
that a final dividend of 4 per cent less tax he 
paid, so as to repeat the 16 per cent less tax 
paid for the previous year. 


SECOND BROADMOUNT 
TRUST LIMITED 

REVENUE AGAIN INCREASED 
DIVIDEND STANDSTILL 

The thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
was held recently in London. The following are 
extracts from the remarks of the Chairman, 
Mr £• B, Montesole, JP: 

Net revenue was £60,135 compared with 
£54,139. Nearly half the increase was due to 
companies paying dividends earlier for their own 
relief of tax. This condition was on the wane 
and the Company would be fortunate if income 
held its own. 

We had recommended maintenance of divi¬ 
dend on the increased capital but, at the request 
of the Treasury and the Government’s wishes 
for a dividend standstill, we felt we had no alter¬ 
native but to meet such wishes in the national 
interest and consequently the final dividend on 
the Is. ordinary shares will be reduced to 14.39 
per cent, or 1.73d. per share. This was appar¬ 
ently only possible by the Government's wishes 
overruling an Act of Parliament. 

The derailed valuation as at September 14, 
1966, was £1,760,569 compared with a book 
value of £717,037. The proposal to make a 
further free issue of ordinary shares in the 
proportion of one for ten was duly passed. 

The future would be difficult but it was hoped 
to maintain pasrment of the interim dividend at 
8^ per cent, with a final dependent upon results 
and the conditions prevailing at that time. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


, APPOINTM ENTS For further announcements see pages 529 , 617, 618, end 619. 



tormtlnir research 
VomibiUtles 000 per annum 

‘ aeeordlne to oiperlaiief and Quallflcattona. 

• fat SuetSun dataila and appUcaUon tormr 
write to R«crultm«Dt Secretary. OfBre of 
^ steea. Robert ManjMa Filth Avenue. 

York. New Ton IRKSO, before 
nber 11. lOM. _ 

! The University of 
Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology 

' ^pllcftttons are invited lor tbe appointment 

Senior Research Fellow In the . 
Department of Management Sciences 

' ' The person appointed vlU become ensagad 
UMii B maior roeearch project concerned with 
. the ranrketlt'.g ot macblna tools In the British 
I home marker 

The work is being supanrtsjsd, by Profeswr 

• Boland Smttli, Proleesor of imrlceting m the 
I Inetltute and It will involve close Italeon 

' vrlth (he Directors and senior managers of 
, one ot Britain's large&t machine tool groups. 
{ Applicants must have posiaraduate 
li^'aoMtie^ Bconomlcs. Statistics or 

The raccessful candidate will be encouraged 
, to ream^ * higher degree. 

yiiaappolntmant viu be lor three years in 

^^Satory £8,300 per annum. Federated 
SUDeranniintiOn Byetem for (Tnlver<suies 
Amlicntlatt toniM from the 

Bagletrar ot ilM^tltutc. SacKvIllf Street. 

The Univendty of Sheffield 

' Department ofSconmica 


I nnr' requires PRaDOOKR/LANQUAOE' 
JD0V/ SUPERVISOR for 8WAHIU 
SECTION. AFRICAN SERVICE fBrlti^ 
aubjMts only). Duties Include writing, 
adaptation and production of talks and 
featara programmes, lenauage eupervlsloa and 
co-ordination of duties cn Swahili atafl emgad 
on translation and broadcaating. OandtiUtM 
should have lived In at least one of the Ea^ 
AfrUmn countries and have a keen Interest in. 
and B^ladge of. Africa snd^lntaraatlonal 
anaifs; a bign atandard of Bvahiit or a 
willingness to study in order to reach 
Standard w 

llstlc or broadcaating expertenee an 




higher if qualiflcatlons exceptional), 
annual Increments of £95 and 
pcograasing altar two yaara* oatlsfactocx 
service to £1.060 x £105—£3,489 majL p.o 
(Including £90 London Wolabtlng). wrUe 
for application form (enclosing oddraMod 
envelope and quoting reference 66.0.744.Eet.) 
to Appointments Department. BBC. London. 
W.1, within five days. _ 

Ro3ral College of Advanced 
Technology, Salford 

(FropoMd Uulverelty ot Salford) 

DBPARTMBNT OP SOCIOLOOY. ^ • 
QOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

Lecturer in Marketing Management 

Ap plicati ons are invited for the poet of 
UiOTURER In MARKETING MANAGEMENT. 

' The person appointed will be responsible 
for the development of the subject at 
postgraduate level, in particular tor the 
course leading to the degree of M.Sc. In 
Marketing Management. He will be 
encouraged to maintain and develop eontocti 
with UMUStry by consultancy and rosearcii. 
There are well-estabtlshed courses In 
ManairMent in the College and an 
inur-dlselplinary research project relating 


I University of Reading wd 
I University of the West Indies 

mder the Mli«ni arraiMed between thb.two 
oniveriitiee fir uie jeim reeruftinmit ol 
staff, applications are invited for 
lecturer or Assistant Lecturer In 
in the University ol the Wait indlas, 

- -- IB 

_her particulars may be obtained 


University of East Anglia 
Univenitt/ Ltbraru 

Applications are invited for two appolntmanls 
in the grade of ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
orBENIOR ASSISTANT 
UB^RIAN (fil.470-£3AlQ) with FJ9.S.U. 
beneilts from Augnsf l. IWT. 

Candidates must be graduates with good 
academie qualiflcatlons. Experience in 
library or U^rmaUou work desirable but not 
essential. The senior staff of the Lintary 
wSl bo expecM to speelaTlso in apectfle 
subjects and for one ot the appointmmta 
qualifleations In one of the SOCIAL SuXENOBS 
ate looked for. 

A person appointed as Assistant Librarian 
would, subject to satls^tory progreM. 
normally expect promotion to the nmdr 
gradej^t mewe than throe years frena the 

ruraar’panieuBn may be obtained from 

applleations (one copy enB), together 
the namea and aduwm n ihm penou to 


\ namea and addroMee «J 
om reference may be fflc4 
ged not later than NovemI 


ide. wiodld be 
^ 30. 1966. 



to managerial problems involved in export 
marketing la beiaw oodertaken. 

. Applicants should have a good bonoora 
dearee and relevant experience In Industry 

i*' 

year. 


The Univensity of Hull 

Depeertment ofSconmici 
and Commerce 

Applieatione aiw Invited for the pms ot 
Lecturer or Asaistant Lecturer In ^ 
Agountlnj from a date to be arranged^ 

i&tteulan mw he 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Medway College of 
Teclinology 
Department of Mathematics 

Ap pllca tiom are invited lor the post of 
LEC^RER in MATHE MATIC S, or 
STATISTICS, or COMPUTING. These 
vacancies arise from the imminent 
installation ot a computer. 

Salary scale *. £1A75 to £3,140 per annum 
FurtlMr parllculara and application forms 

Chatham. Kent. 

Rhodes University 
Orahamstown, South AMca 

Junior Lecturer!Lecturer in 
Economics 

Applications are Invited tor the 
above-mentioned post from January 1, IMIT. 
or as soon aa uosslbie thereafter. 

The salary scales are ; 

JUNIOR LEOTURERr~R3.5U x R1BQ-R3.160 
per annum (£1.375 x £75—£1.675 per 

LBci^ER—R3.000 X RUM)—R4,590 pfr 
annum (£t.800 k £79—£3,400 par annum). 
A Junior Lecturer is appointed lor a 
maximum period of three years with the 
posiribUiry of promotion to a permanent post 
of Lecturer thereafter. The initial selary 
in either grade will be determined aecocdiog 
to qualiflcatlons and experience. 

Further particulars ana eppOoitlon forms 
may be obtained from the Association of 
Commonwealth Unlveraftles (Branoh Oflee). 
Marlborough Huum. Pall Mall.^L<mdon. fwi. 
Applications cloto In South Africa ana 
London on Xottm bvf 30, 19$t. 

University of Hull 

Department of Economics 
and Commerce 

Applications are Invited for appointment to 
an Assistant Lecrurosblp or Lacturaililp In 

f tomlcs. tenable from a data to be 
nged. Appllcanta axa aiked to indlcabi 
particular branch of Che subjeot in imlah 
are most intorested. 
salary aealeat 
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tr i nrHJUuyw coopaop qnn qooooa o o a oopooro 

EVROFINANCE 

fans 

seeks 

EXPERIENCED FINANCIAL 
ANALYST 

Industrial background desirable. Excellent knowledge ot French, 
good knowledge of German required. 

Send hartdwritteri c.v. in confidence to J. S., Eurofinance, 9 Ave 
Hoche, Paris 8e. 



Research and ; 
InteMisence Unit* 


pBfATER 
L6WW 
COUNCIL; 


RECENTLY 

QUALIFIED 

ACCOUNTANTS 

die o^’i'ered the opporinr-ty Lo work ii'i d lurge progie'M»e 
organisation in the Birmingham area which operaies 
sophisticated managemeni (onliol techniques. Ntw nselhoos 
of evaluation and control are constantly hoii'g developed. 

CxpeiierKe will be obtained m compulor appiira: ions, 
organisation and methods activities ai’d aclmm " trat've 
p’oeedurer., as well as in management dccounting duel -n 
evaluation and control of capital projeclL. 

The work will be vangd and will give a wide knov/ledge of 
Ll'is internationally known Organisation. 

The iruLidl salary i:, r. in.e leg'On of £l.!jOU per annum with a 
com ributoi'y pennon .fherne. There ai e salient pro'-peris 
ol advancement. 

AppliCdlions, giving details of <ige, qualincat ons and expo 1 - 
ence should be forwarded to Box No. ?064. 


For further announcements sea pages 529 and 916 to 619. 


CORPORA'I’E PLAxNlVER 

. A Mcancy oBWini in ihe MANACfc- 
MINT SUR VICES OEHT. of > 
ivuding nuiiiufDcturcr of floor- 
cox cringi, carpets and coated fabric, 
Tor a senior eoofionii.st lo assist top 
fvecuiivtjs ot the Opcr;iiiitu lJlvi\ioiis 
lo i'oniuiluic their virHiegic long range 
pluiis. ihis xvill involve inHiniiiitiing 
vlii%i HiiJ continuous liaison vx’ith the 
Market Research. Research and 
13c veil ipineiii. Production. l-inuiicial 
and Personnel I unci ions of each 
division in help ensure oidcrly 
pl.iniiiiig of conipuny srowih and 
opiimum utilisation of the coitipunv's 
resources 

CanJidates should he uned 30-.VS, 
Honours Ciruduaies tH.Sc ) m 
Ecuiionilcs or Science, with if po8> 
sibic. adxliiional accountina i|u.ihHca- 
iion-s (C A. or A.C.W A ) or .it least 
a highly developed appreciation of 
Ihe sjyiiilicance ol economic and 
comnierciul factors. Sonic knowledge 
of Lomptiier systems .md an uppre* 
ciiition of O R and Mnrkei Research 
are also desiruhic. Fspenence m a 
planning capacity or as a senior 
project analyst in a large public 
company might be appropriate. 

Applications with full detailti of 
4|iiatihcalions and experience to: 

Siiiflf Officer. 

Nairn^Willlamson Lid.. 

P.O Boa I, 

Kirkcaldy. 

Fife. 


Sunderland Education 
Autliority 

SUNDERLAND 

TECHNICAL 

COLLEGE 

SENIOR LECTURER 

MANAGEMENT 

RESEARCH 

Applications are invited lor this 
vjcuiii post. Candidaics should be 
capable of mliiatiitg and directing 
UsktirLh III iiiuii:igk.nicnl. inanagciDciu 
syafeins. mitusinaf economics or 
occupuiional psychology. A higher 
(Icgice will normally be expected Irnni 
catididalcs proposing to vngai^ in 
lundiimenial iLsxarcn, hut consulora- 
linn ixill be given to candidates 
qualiticd in other ways who propose 
to engage hi (he miIuiioii ol spvcihc 
induxtriki problems. Coiisultiincy work 
will he periniiicd. 

.Salary Scale L2.I4U to i2..t80. 

Ihe bducaiion Autliority is prepared 
to help succexurul candidalea' with 
removal expenses, liouse mongiige «ind 
temporary lodging allowance. 

Further pariicubr« and forma of 
application may he obtained from the 
Registrar, Technical College, Summer- 
land« Co. Durham. Completed appll- 
cailona should be returned to the 
Director of Education. 13 John Street. 
Sunderland, Co. Durham, by Decem¬ 
ber 10. 1960. 


Statistkiians 
Research; Offica^ 
Economist 




The GLC requires professional staff for its Research 
and Intelligence Unit (director: Bernard Benjamin, 
Ph.D., F.I,A.). 

This Unit, unique in local flovernment, was set up under $.71 of the London 
Government Act 1963 to investiga|e and coll>fCt mloimation relating to any 
matters concerning Gredtar London^^and to make the losultb available to local 
authoniKis In Graater London, gov^nmont dapattmenta Or the public. As the 
central atatietical and resRiuch organiiation for London local government, it 
will CO-ordinate proposals lor statisttciil or research work, advise on atstistiCirl 
and research needs and ntuthod. and carry out a lusocuch programme. 

Af}p/tcstions 9te invited tot the following eppointmenta — 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (STATISTICS) 

To take charge of a wmg of four principal statisticians and supporting stall 
engaged in intelligence and rusearch analysis. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (RESEARCH) 

To supervise research staff, direct the Unit's cleHiing house function, in the 
CO ordination ol reseeich. mjintain a torwoid look at lesearch I'^quiiemnnu., 
provide advice on research methods; and direct the Unit's rusearcii progieinme 

PRINCIPAL STATISTICIANS 

Ftesponsiblo to the Assi'jiani Director (Statistics) for slaitsticei services and 
loi Ihe Unit's rosearoh activity Subject fields pariiculeriy include demography, 
economics, and socia! surveys (Several posts offered). 

PRINCIPAL RESEARCH OFFICER 

Responsible lo Assistant Director (Research) for co-ordinsiion of research 
v./ork and Ihe control of the Unit's research programme. 

ECONOMIST \ Specialist advisors to assist the Assistant Director 

SOCIOLOaiST I . 

STATHTieiAIIS AHO miuROR OFFtOERS 

Subordinate to principal officers, providing career opportunitius for graduairs 
of realricted experience (Several poats offdrad). 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 

To assist in the work of the Unit's staiistical and reseoich wings. (Considerable 
number of posts offered). ' 

Candidates for atafiaticel poatt piiiat haveauKpbla atatistiegl experi¬ 
ence. and an honoiire degree In gtatlstieanr'ether epproprieie main 
oubjeci combined with etetietioa; er Associeteahip ef the Institute 
of Statisticians. Candidates with degrees m non-statisticel subjects 
but with.jipecfally suitable atetiaticei experience else eonaidered. 
For the ether prefeoelonel pdete queliffcations and ejtperlence 
should be appropriate to the aubjeot or duties speolflesi above. 
Technical aaaiatanu should posaeaa G.C.E. 'A' level in mathematics 
(or equivalent) and hgve undertaken or be prepared yg u^ertake e 
ceurao of instruction Inetatlsticel procedures ef leeMl^ tl$o1natitute 
ef Stetiaticiana Registered Statistical Aagigtei^' ^idmlnation's 
standard. Other candidates with adequate end euiteble experience 
eonaidered. 

SALARY SCALES:- 

Commencing according to quallficatlpna. and axparlance 
Aaaiotant Oiraotora—C4.0OO-£4,B00. 

Ccenomiat and Sociologiat--'C2.St0-£3.480 er on contract besio. 

Principal Statiaticians/PHneipal Rasaarch Officer— 

Profeaaionei Grade D e2,7SD-£3.(X>0 (may be f2,96(>-C3.480 if justified by 
qualifications and experianoo). Candidates with limited expensnee may ba 
appointed initially on Profeaaionai Grade C C2,275 f2,675. 

Statiaticiaiis/Basaareh Officaro— 

Profasaional Grade 8 Cl ,426*C2.176. 

Taefinloat Aa^atants—C96G-C1.360. 

Fount foturntbh by 1B Novtmbtr 196$ obttlntbft Horn Dkoeior 
df Rtntrob thd fmingonet {CLlF.llTOf/F) County Htft. 
London S,£.f. , ^ 
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^ AV(^ RUBBER 
COHPAI^ LIMITED 

Operations 

? RESEARCH 

.The Avon Rubber Coiupiinjr oC 
M^nhum, Wiltshire, rcqilirci at 
Operations Rcsctirch Oflictfr to ioin 
a small hui lively Operations Rctcarch 
team His iniuul work would be in 
the flelds ol production and' invenfory 
eoorrol. dkitributlon and marieetina. 
The company ha*, an 1 CT 1903 
computer: tfiintov in computer 
‘ prourumminif will be ifiven if required. 

7 be post suitable for a sradualc 
in his early 2(K who has had one 
or two years* Operations Research 
Mpcncnce. but applications will be 
considered from recent yraduates in 
Mathematics or .Siatislics who wish lo 
eofer the Operaiums Ruseareli field. 
Sabrv will be commensurate with 
experience and is ncaotiable. 

. Write for an application form, 
dving brief personal details, to - Thu 
Staff Manager, Central Personnel 
Dept . Avon Rubber Company 
Limited, Melksham, Wiltshire. 


THE CIMARO STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LTD. 


ECONOMIST 


A vacancy exists for an Economist to work in the planninf 
section of a small Headquarters team being built up at the 
London Office of The Cunard Steam-Ship Company 
Limited. 

The work will be concerned with long-term Group 
planning aimed at achieving the optimum utilization of the 
Group's resources for the future and will range over the 
whole of the Group's activities, including passenger and 
cargo shipping. 

The post will suit e young graduate economist between 
23-27 with two to three years' ^mmercial or industrial 
experience in the planning field, preferably in the transport 
industry. This will be a challenging and interesting job and 
there are ample career opportunities within the Group 
for a person who can demonstrate ability. 

Salary will be negotiable. The Company offers all the 
normal fringe benefits. 

Apply in confidence to : L. C. Carrel, Cunard Line 
Limited, South Weetern House, Canute Road, 
Southampton. 










ROYAL COMMISSION ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN ENGLAND 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

The Royal Commission wisihes to aopoint a Research Oflicer 
with a good knowledge and understanding of local government 
to analyse the current and projected future demand for and 
provision of services by local authorities. 

Applicants should be at least 28 years of age. They should 
have a first or second class honours degree or equivalent 
qualification in sociology, economics or politics, or some other 
appropriate subject and should have at least two years* research 
or practical experience. 

The salary will be €1,829 but a person with special qualifica¬ 
tions or experience might be appointed at a higher figure. 

The appointment will be for twelve months in the first 
instance. 

Please write, giving full details of age, qualifications and 
g experience to the Secretary. Royal Commission on Local Ciovern- 
M ment in England, Gwydyr House, Whitehall, London, S.W.l. 

liiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiM 


H. P. BULMER LIMITED. CIDER MAKERS. HEREFORD, SEEK A 

MANAGER OF THE 
ORCHARDING DIVISION 


to ukc chill gc of fruit procurement nnd 
rcNC.irch. He must rapiJIv develop hii 
aJvi»i>ry scivicc tind initi.itc a dvnumic 
policy of cu'Opct.irion with the many 
HcnlorJsliirc furmers who piovtde ihe 
bulk of Hulmcr's elder fruit. 

Tncrejsine salci; necesKimre the n^siirnnce 
of inerejNcd .ipplc su^mlics for the future 
und some hundreds of acres have already 
been ucquiied for the planting otf'tiilmcr 
owned orchards; Clu; MiuiRRcr will be 
responsible for this development. 

Tile post needs an executive with drive. 


a pleacant pcrsonuliiy, and rhe abiliiy to 
.i.nso* 8 problems in economic terms. A 
fiirni maiiayci, or a N.A.A.S. adviser 
■oundly based in aaricohural economics, 
or .in rconomisL v.iih an ugricultuiai 
bent, might HU the bill. 

Salary certainly £SOO p.u. more than the 
successful applicant ut present receives. 
Cat provided, 4 weeks' holiday. I'abu* 
laicd qualilications und cxpcricnee, 
plettsc, wlih a covering letter to: 

Peter ). Prior, Monaglng Director* 
II. P. Bulmer Limited* Hereford. 


For further announce¬ 
ments see pages 529 
and 616 to 618. 


EDUCATION AND 
PERSONAL 


The InCernational Federation 
of Cotton and Allied Textile 
Industries (IFCATI) 

has a vacancy for a 

STATISTICIAN/ 

ACCOUNTANT 

at its headquarters in Zurich 
(Switzerland). 

The position involves full 
responsibility for the Federation's 
world • wide statistical service, 
general economic research, 
accounting and administrative 
fluties. Fluent En^ish und work¬ 
ing knowledge of Trench and/or 
German required. 

This is a challenging opportunity 
for a young economist or siatis’ 
tlcian I accountant to join the small 
stall of this leading intcrnitkinal 
trade association at its modern 
headquarters in Zurich. Some 
foreign travel involved. Excellent 
working conditions; terms of 
employment by mutual arrange¬ 
ment. 

Applications marked Per¬ 
sonal," with full detailSi to The 
Director. IFCATI. P.O. Box 280. 
8039 Zurich. Switzerland. 


Experienced buxinextinan, lats fortiaa. 
inactive through sale of selM uilt self, 
owned multiple to avoid Cspiisl CiaiUji 
lax, aevkx challenging work, full 
or part-time, advisory, couxuhant. 
admini-xtrative, commerce. Oack- 
ground of university, economics, 
finance, personnel, general commer¬ 
cial. commnnsense. Will revive aihna 
concern, substitute lor tiring owner, 
or join Urge organisutioo. 1 drew 
£7.S(X) a year, but made more: 
remuneratioii lor new lob nctiotiable 
but not of prime importance. Box 20S9. 


F.NOUSH BARRISTER. M A.tOSFOROI, 
INTERNATIONAL t.AWYER. Army 
comraiHrMn. world travelled. Prenoh apesklRf. 
at«d 2V. unmarried, wlshea raspoDaibltpoat 
M adviaei /personal Mslstant. Boa 2063. 


PUBLICATIONS 


ONLY £.VW AN ACRE RENT FOR FACTORY 
LAND In F.xpiiiiUiMK lownn-'Ivptra] ot the 
btJiclli.s tor 1 onrloi) inrjustiicn when (hev wviv 
out OLC's lntUiMii.i) Centre wUl Hnd you 
land, help build voui liicioiy. Qud home*, fur 
’ vour smn umt iti(«v help wnli reiuoval 

expensei I ThiriX beyond the credit aquecae 
(ind plim NOW liir Die luw^r costs nnd huihei 
I pvdduitivtri iiiK move will brinx, Coutact 
! tndiistrlBl CfiUii;. V'lluiitiun Dept. (EA3), 
01.0. County Hull. London. S.ISl. 

Tel. WAl Moil Fxi 7S95. 

ENTKR the diMinguiKhed world ol the 
Executive Via Bermuda. Details at your 
Ford Dealers. 

A CARAWAOON add'. Adventure to everyday 
navel Poweiecl hv LAND-ROVKR— 
ciiMom^bimt bv SKARLL (it Thames Street. 
Sutibuiy Tel 5205, iBiucliuie on ienu«Ki ) 

The Economio^Outlook 
for 1967 

A one-day ronfuience on the above aublect 
suon.soied bv the RUSINEHS ECONOMISTS' 
CmOUr lo to be held uii Ni>veinbei 30 at the 
Ruval Gulden iloiel. ir is open to 
nnn-tnvmbeis of thv Group ui a lee o( 

10 am (to inolude luncheon), rroRrammei 
, and application ca^d.^ can be obtained fiom 
I The Business F.conomtsts' Group. Chandos 
House. Buikin'ilium Qule. .S W.l 


I Succeasftl tuition for Q 6 C. "O' and " K " 

4 all Booids) London Unlv. BSc.Econ . B A , 
i.6c.. LLB.. hUo Dtplomas, Certificates, Bar, 
Bankers, Serreturial. Statistical, nnd other 

I m!Ki‘i»r. 17. 

Wolses^Hall, Oxford <&«. i.-m. 

Home siudv Counes 

B.Sc. (Econ.) LL.B. 

and other external degree* of the University 

of London Also Aeooununey. secretaryship. 

Law. Costlnx. Banking, Insurance. 

Maiketlnx, O C K., and many tnon-exam.l 
courses in business subj^ta Including the 
new stockbnikt'i -s’ nnd Btockjobbers' course. 

Write today tor details or advice, stating 
BubJeeU in which interested, to: 

Metropolitan College 

< 0 .pl. 0 »/]). at. Albu., 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

London. B0.4. City itN. 

(Founded 1910.) 


Manpower 

Four legislative innovations affect Britain's manpower 

• Redundancy Payments Act. 

• Contracts of Employment Act. 

• Selective Employment Tax. 

• INDUSTRIAL TRAINING Act. 
of these only the 

Industrial Training Act 

is creative and positive-acting. 

The hope is 

Redundancy + Industrial Training ~ Re¬ 
deployment I'"’ Retraining) 

The risk is 

Redundancy without Retraining =» Unem¬ 
ployment. 

Britain's economic future depends upon 

Training 

Industrial Training International 

is Britain's foremost journal on 

Training 

• Top-level interviews and discussions. 

• Contributors of impeccable authority. 

• A blow-by-blow account of developments. 

• How to do it. 

• A unique source of information on modern Instruc¬ 
tional techniques. 

G Edited by John Wellens, himself one of the leading 
authorities and consultants in this floid, ITI inffuences 
the training situation besides reporting it. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £,3.3M post free, Canada A 
U.S.A. S9.50. 

Apply: 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING INTERNATIONAL 

4 Fiiiroy Square, London, W.1 (BUS 4455) 

(Publishers; Newman Neame Limited, on behalf of Pergamon 
Press.) 


Ih< 

[ (oiioniist 


Binding 

Cases 


BliKling ggios forJhs Economist srs avoiliibto from 
Easibind Ltd, Tho casis are in stiff, darb'IHue doth covers, and 
•re gilt-lf ttered on tho spine; they provide an extremely 
effective end firm binding and wiffhold 13 issuee of the normal 
edition together with the qu|h:ledy Index, or 26 Issues of the air 
edition with two quarterly lnde)iee. The year can be stamped 
on the spine. Tho cost per case; post free throughout the world, 
is 14s. Orders, stating requfrements cleerfy and enclosing 
a remittance, should beOent not to The Economist, but to~ 

Easibind Limltad 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street. Kensinaton. 

London. W. B. PARK 0686 (3 fines) 

CopfSf Sf tht litdti availsbif ssly tnm Tlit Ecesssiist* 25 St. James's St., SW1. 
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" '■ A hank 
•■ , that combines 

youthful energy 

^ with sound business management 

" , and friendly, efficient service 

Ji'* 

r is a good bank to 
i. do business with. 



Maybe that’s why we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Urawa, Saitaina Pref. Tokyo Main Office: Kyobaahi, 
Tokyo. Cable Addrees; SAIGIN TOKYO. Telex: TK 2811. Other 
offices: 121 in Tokyo* Osaka* Nagoya* Y’okohama, i!>apporo* Saitoma 
Pref., etc* 


THE IRAQ 

mm 

ORGANISATION 

WORLD’S LARGEST DATES SUPPLIERS 

Dates are washed 
in modern equip¬ 
ment sterilized and 
twice fumigated. 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS APPLY TO: 

THEIRAO 

DATES ORGANISATION 

BAGHDAD, IRAQ 

CABLES: "TAMRA” BAGHDAD 


i A specialized bank 
to meet 
speoialized mfk 


The Industrial Bank of Japan is Japan's 
leading iong-term credit institution, with 
64 years' experience in industrial financing. 
As of the end of September, 1966, IBJ’s 
total outstanding loans exceed £1,118 mil¬ 
lion, of which 79% is for plant and equip¬ 
ment investment. Its clientele include most 
of the nation's principal industrial concerns. 

With its long and intimate association 


with companies in every field of Japanese 
industry, and with what is probably the best 
financial research department in Japan, the 
Industrial Bank of Japan is uniquely quali¬ 
fied to facilitate all kinds of transactions 
between Japanese and overseas firms. IBJ 
is willing to share this proven long-term 
credit know-how with interested parties. 
Write for further information. 



THE INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head 0/fice: 8, 1-choine. Merunouchi, Chiyoda hu, Tokyo. 
Ceblf Addroat. KOilN TOKYO. Telex: TK 2325, TK 2850. 


London Office! Moor House, 119 London Wall, Condon E.C.2, England 
Frankfurt Office: Eschersheimer Lands,trsase 9, Frankfurt am Main, F.R. Germany 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004. U.SA 










f^k'r ti tji 


m 


Five generations of Gloag family experience in the ways of 
whisky blending have culminated in a Scotch Whisky of truly 
rare distinction. Prized by connoisseurs, the famous Grouse 
brand Whisky is best sampled neat. Should you experience 
difficulty aboutsupplies, please write tousattlieaddress below. 

THE FAMOUS 

GROUSE SCOTCH WHISKY 

MATTHEW C3LOAO & SON LTD- PERTH SCOTLAND • BSTABUSltSD iSoa 


Vienna's new lnter*Contin,^| Hotel Js an 4nviting combi' 
nation of glass wall modem sir^ Pede^mtieler antique, chan¬ 
delier-lit supper diuiiy4liid^l'lLci|f<i'ia^j^hoppi arcade. 
With a great locatloiviust off the Rliigsti^Se, on-site park¬ 
ing and superb room's, no wondW l^nemi Hsifift’ 

Sternik draws a sparkling croynl. Call or 




^Itt'or ; 
Mainac ,-.] 


JMTER*CONTI»fe^. 



“ri.v V' 






.. 






. .. .1 • »■; - ■. ■ ' • 




• W''^W 




t.' ji i i j S l U ^IV 

; •'' 


.j,. Onft.of31 lncQnripamblelfiter«Cont)nefital»iir<Hi|idth*woi14' f 


To make the right move at the right time in your 
business, you need the right bank. Nippon Kangyo Bank 
is just that NKB is Japan's Commercial Bank engaged 
in complete banking services for overseas businessmen. 

Nippon Kangyo Bank is fully equipped to serve you 
with prompt personal attention. Backod by 69 years 
of practical experience in fostering the Japanese econo¬ 
my. a network of 1,300 overseas correspondents and 
over 140 branches throughout Japan. NKB puts at your 
disposal expert knowledge Of Japanese trade and 

business. . . . ■ . . 

Japofi'o Commiorelal Bank 

NIPPON KMIGYO BANK 

. MEAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo 
LONDON BRANCH: 22 Wood Straet, London. E.C. 2 
. Tel; MONarch 3562/6 Telex: 263459 LON 
» / NEW YORK AGENCY: 40 Wall Streat, Naw York 5 
TAIPEI BRANCH: 35 Po-Ai Road. Taloal 
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THOQ 

BANKopKOBE, 

LTD. 

Announce 

with 

Pleasure 

the Opening 

of Their 

LONDON 

Branch 

on lOih NOVEMBER, 1966 
at 92 CHEAPSIDE, 

LONDON, E.C.2 


Our efficient, worId<wIde banking service 
witli sn International network of branches 
and correspondents will fulfil all your 
banking requirements promptly and de« 
pendably. 


JSebt*, Stpvn.- 


ipim 
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The first from London 




Ea$t African y^irways is proudly the first airline to introduce 
in the African skies the big jet that supersedes all others— 
the Super VCIO. With revolutionary seating East African 
Airways and the Super VCIO give you a new experience in jet 
flying. A super way of flying. Because the Super VCIO is super 
fast, super powerful, super comfortable aoo the most modern 
four-engined jet in airline service. Unsigned by the British 
Aircraft Corporation and powered with Rolls Royce fan jets for 
super performance Under all opOiiii^tig'dondidons. 


I Fly among friends by 


SPEED • SPACE • SPLENDOUR 



SUPER MODERN 
SUPiUFAST’ 

W SUPER JPOWERFUL 
i SUPER COMFORTABLE 
r SUPER^SPACIOUS 
SUPER SILENT 



umom • rmmmmr-eMm - wnitoBF* dar rosagaam^ Anns imMi-' abrn • Karachi * Bombay • ndoia ■ m>aak a 













1 fl i t 


mm 

WMm 

ly Appolntmpnl to 
»IM lli*Qi.c»i 


SilnrKinitii-. i jrAciitri 


what i 



D 



1 



This is a new and most 
attractive grotip pensidn 
scheme — Controlled 
Funding and Participation 
in profits for schemes 
approved under section 
379 bf the Income Tax 
Act of 1952 

Competitive rates 
Flexible and simple 
Profits at vesting 


ROYAL 

INSURANCEyl 
\ GROUP / 


details 


M a Nowi 


■paper Authorlned an Seoond ClasK Mall. Post OAcc Dept,. Ottawa Pilntert in F-nalatid by 9t Clemenls Pre«% Ltd. London KC4 P 
Ne'Vr-o:iDer Ltd. ut J'l sl Btrcct. Londuii. S.W 1. Tetephona Whitehall 5153. Pu'^iase on th'us i*>sue. UK Qd . Ovur-vuf 


Published by The F,rononi'i.st 
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STO CK PmCES 'AN D .YIELDS 


LONDM STOCK «(CHANOr INDICES 


THB iCONOHIST-IXTIL 
INDICATOR 

(I9I53-IOO) 


TO^eiAL 
(IfIS* 100) 


rr^ACTUAMM 
INtNCIS INDICn 
<A9rll 10. im«il09 


Hith. 445 -8 (July I) 
Low. 354-3 (Aufuit 30) 


Hifh. 374-2 
Uuno 14) 
Low. 291*7 
iOgCg^l41. 


Prices. 1966 BRITISH PUNOt 
DOMINION AND 

H.h Law corporation stocks 


95I>i 3 Savlnfs Bondi 2>i% ... 

B4Ib $avrnf( Bonds 3%V.... 

7«3b British EleccHc 3%.... 

70 Savings Bonds 3%. 

677| British Electric 3*2% .. 

5414 British 1 ransporc 3%.. 

9 U 4 Funding 4%. 

63'4 Funding 6% . 

507. British Gas VyG. 

75*^6 Treasury 51 ,%. 

^*8 War Loan 3*3%... 

34'« Consols 2ii%. 


...1944-47. f77g 
...1940-70 86 I 4 

...1948-73 801a 

...1945-75 74>t 

... 1974-79 70»i* 

...1978-88 58 

... 1940-90 93i2« 

.1993 881^1 

...1990-95 53V 

.. .2000-12 BO^a 


53h* S3la 

BO^a Bl^i 

50*1* 50»a* 

34 I 4 34II|4 


I Australia 3 ( 4 %. 1945-49 

Birmingham 414 %. 1947-70 

Australia . 1974-74 

Bristol 6ia%.1975-77 

New Zealand 4%.1974-W 

Northern Rhedtiia'4%... 1978-81 

ICC 4 ) 4 %.w. 1988-80 

Southern Rhodesia 4 . 13 %.. 1987-92 
LCC3%.nf^er 1920 


sasr 

I oAmclT l^^^'B HP" 

48/7I2 54/3 7 c Barclays.£1 

52/4 45/- 5 o Lloyds.£1 

20/713 14/4 71 JO ! Martins.5/- 

44/3 54/- 7 a Midland.£1 

75/9 43/101] 4 a Nat. Provincial £1 

70/- 54/412 42)0 Westminster 'B'.£1 

52/4 44 / 7 I 2 S a Australia B N. Z £1 

34/3 28/3 312 0 BOLSA.£1 

£26*14 i20i|« fi2-37i2C Bank of Montreal. 1 . .IIP 

47/9 39/9 itto Bank of News. Wales. £ I 

47/9 39/. 512 0 Barclays DCO.£1 

$5/9 48/4 7<2 0 Chartered.£1 

ilO'a £9 4/4 b Hongk'g. B Sheng....fi5 

32/3 23/3 4 e Net Com. Bk. Scm . 10/- 

£32S» :251a S3-OOc Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 

43/9 55/- 10 b Standard Bank £1 

30/3 23/4 Slfb Hambros.5/- 

#12/9 9 / 4 I 2 54 b Hill. Samuel.5/- 

^36/- 29/4 24 c Montagu Trust.5/- 

42/4 44/9 34« Schr^ers.£1 

SI/9 44/4 440 Union Discount £1 

li /14 7/9 4 o Bewmakar.5/- 

16/- 13/3 10 0 Lombard Banking ...5/- 

10/1 >2 13/^/4 740 Mercantile Credit ..$/- 

20/3 14/3 14 b United Demins.Tst ..5/- 

BREWEBIES, Etc. 

14/104 li/9 5 o Allied Breweries....S/- 

15/9 12/9 4 o Bess. MitchelsB B....5/- 

14/74 11/74 5 0 C^ierringcoAUnited..5/- 

24/74 18/- 44 b DIstillen.10/- 

19/- 15/104 • « Guinness......I/- 

44/3 52/4 440 Scottish BNewc. Brew. £1 

16/- 12/3 42)0 WatneyMann.5/- 

15/9 12/1 >2 2 b Whitbread 'A'.5/- 

■URDING, PAWT. itt. 

58/3 44/104 748 A^cietedPortland...£1 

24/- 14/6 8 0 . BPB Industries.10/- 

2 I/IOI 2 14/3 12 0 Rkhird Costiin.5/- 

7/- 3/10.4 3 3 CrittellHope.5/- 

17/1 >2 M/4 IS k Incernadonei Paints..4/- 

22/9 15/- So , London .Brt^.5/- 

I 8/74 13/44 4 »i)^ Ryby^l^rttand.5/- 

21/4(2 I 3 / 7 I 2 JO o Albright B Wilson...5/- 

24/14 17/4 S o BereKDord.5/- 

47/74 30/9 4 b Fisons......£1 

^/I4 38/- 324« ICI.£1 

7fe/9 13/3 5 o Hon^y... .^^.^^ ..5/- 

VRAmiT B fnMEI 

21/3 14/74 2 b Boots Pure Drug....5/- 

^/4 17/9 2 o MontaiuoBurssm...40/- 

34/3 24/9 ISliaA, DobanhenM.10/- 

49/. 35/9 IUao.*Cratttn Weroheusoi.S/- 

SI/4 10/4 74 B GUS‘A'.5/. 

p 8 a dividend, t Tax | The not rodimodm y 


PfiEf. >rl£e, iMeo. 

Apr. 4, C^. 24. Nov. 2 , 
1945 1946 1944 


12/4 12/3 

13 / 41 , 13/- 

12/4 12/11, 

IB/4 IB/- 

is/ioi, 15/104 

S4/9 S4/4 

13/14 12/9 

•2/74 12 / 44 , 


WA m: 

11/104 11/4 

n/1 15/14. 

I9/8»4 14^* 

23/3 14/71, 

19/4*2 18/- 

53/4 32/- 

45/3 35/3 

13/6 13/14 

14/- 14/9 

25/4 19/4 

13/. 40/3 


Priets. 1944 [©jiSIndl ORDINARY 


Pricoi. J Price, 


TieW. , 

Price, Nov. 2, 

Nev.i. (M4 Cover 
1944 . 


1946 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

% 

Ord. 

Index 

Yield 

% 

500 

Shares 

YieM 

% 

Yield 

Bariaint 

Mariied 

Oct. 26 

341 >5 

341-S 

4-20 

294-8 

4-41 

M-H 

4-34 

4*82 

7.589 

» 27 

343-7 

342*4 

419 

294-9 

4-40 

94-25 

4*24 

4.77 

8.021 

S 

361-8 

342*1 

4 19 

294*9 

4-40 

K-M 

4-27 

4*80 

7499 

.. 31 

361-4 

560-7 

4-22 

393*5 

4-44 

95-49 

4-29 

4*85 

8.471 

NOV. 1 

340-0 

359-4 i 

4-24 

29h4 

4-46 

95*50 

4-31 

4*80 

8.148 

2 

359-1 

558-2 

4-27 

1 389-7 

4-72 

95*1# 

4-31 

4-78 

7.740 


24/4 IS/3 House of Prasw.S/- 23/9 

40/44 10/9 Marks B Spencer....S/- 34/4 

33/3 2^14 United Drapery .....5/. 2»n 

23/- IS /74 WOeKvorth.....5/- 19/74 


31^4 J SM 

?4%8 SH J:? 


High, 119 75 (July 4) 
Low. 95-49 (August 24) 


Not Rod. Gross Rod 
Yield. Yield, 

Nov. 2, Nov. % 

19441 1944 

C •? 4. £ s. d. 

1 19 5 4 IS 11 

4 13 It 7 2 Ml 

4 12 0 4 19 01 

4 13 4 7 0 M J 

4 II 2 4 18 4/ 

499 4 IS IfJ 

3 7 3 5 18/ 

4 3 2 4 19 3/ 

4 8 0 4 13 9/ 

4 2 7 4 16 0/ 

4 10 4 17 7r 

3 19 9 4 14 If 


7 2 

VtNtf. 

NBv.l 
1944 Covai 

tz 


British Pocroloum ... .£1 

BuPmahOH.£1 

Rofil Dutch.20 fl. 

ShDlTrailipdrt. 

Afr......i...£l 

BICC..£f 

Cn^pton Pbrlcimon|5/- 

Ellloci^ucemaiion.,.S/. 
EnfUsh Eleorfc ......£l 

General Electric.£1 

C‘A. Partooi.£1 

Philips Ufnp Works. lOR. 

A RoyroNo.Cl 

ghornPogficil.5/- 

Ass.Shipbuildori.£1 
Babcock B Wikex.,. .£1 

)ehn Brown.£1 

Cemmoi) Uird.5/. 

Intornat. Combust..S/. 

John Thoinpton.5/- 

Ceventry (Saugo.... 10/- 

Alfred Herbert.£1 

Allied Irenfeundors. .5/- 

... 

BSA.10/- 

Coorge Cohen.5/. 

OavyAshmoro......5/- 

Ottosc, Keen.£1 

Hoad WrightMNi.5/- 

Metal Box.£1 

Raniomo B Marios.. .5/- 
Ronold Chaim.. .Cl 

Ward (Thoi. W.).£1 

Wallman Eng. Corpn. S/- 
Weodall-Ouckham.. .5/. 
mo B TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers .... 10/- 
Atsoc. British Foods.. I/- 

Bovril.£1 

Brooke Bond 'B'.5/- 

Flcch Uvell.4/. 

Intornational Stores. .5/- 

L Lyons 'A'.£1 

Ranka-Hovii.10/- 

Reckin B Colman..l0/- 

Spillers.5/- 

Tate B Lyk.£1 

Toko Stores.I/- 

Unlgato.5/- 


FOREMN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


51/3* 41/9 

. 49/3 Sl/9* 

CI5>e CI4>| i 
n/IOl, IB/lOl, 
27/. 10^ 


Oa24|Nev.2 
Pres. I Fret 


Air Llouide...l 315 
BanquodoPbrM 212 

Citroen.^ 140 

C. F. Potrolo. , 144 
CioD. d'Eloct IBS 
Machines Bull 125 
Pechlnoy .... 190 

Printomps.... 200 
Rheno-Pouloficl 211 

S.LM. 245 

Saln^Geb•tn. 131 

UsInor. . 77 

tiidoK,.., IB-2 
Hith .... 111*1 I 

Law .... 84-0 (i 

Oae.JJ» 1945m 


|Oei.241Nov.2 

I % I V. 

GERMBNT I 

A.E.G. 314 308 

Bad'cha. Anlltn.D 190 51^192 

Beyer.Oml34^ml3B 

CommonMnlt. 3401 552 , 

, Deutacho Bank D 191 -Sb 190-5 
i HeechuParb.. Dlff-SD 197-5 
Kundenkradit 225 221 

Leowenbrau.. B30, B2S 

Mepnaamenn . 99f J lOl 

Siomom 'DmITOlDml7l , 

, Thyaaan.Huoitol 110 1131 

Velktwagon .... 377 ..^372 | 

Heratottlndcx 73-78 73 72 

High. 95-08 (7/./.44) 

Low . 71 66 (34.7.44) 

D€e.3t./9S9mlOO» , 


Oct 24) Nov. 2 

% I % 


A.K.U.fl.4ISSPI.4l^|S 

iS ” 451 1? 


ITALY 

AstCanerall 

Breda. 

Edison. 

Plat. 

~^irtsldtr.... 
La Canirala. 
Hontacadnl. 

Mecu. 

OHvaid .... 
PiroUl fi.p.A. 
RInaieonte.. 
^Nk Vheosa. 
IndM.... 

. 

Law . ■ 


, Lira , Lira 
I09A0O 109.310 
1,995 1.015 
2,950 2.947 

2,979 3.003 


13.155 13.100 
5.428 5A7B 


74-^l3.^ 


BELOUIN Fret Fret 

Arbod. 2.500 2JOO 

Bque. Soc. Oon. 5450 1,840 
Ciniens'iet Brif. 2.104 2410 

Coekerlll-Oug.. 720 744 

EiponncoLonc; 1.130 1.270 

Hoboken...;.3,900 4,070 

Innovation. 2.700 2JI0 

Pecrofliia. 1.514 I.S40 

PhoioGavaert , 1.222 1.214 

'i:!S 

Un. Miniore SIB 510 

Indax. 75*99 77-09 

High . 97-4f (/3./.44) 

lew. 7I-1( (30.9.44) 

_Pic. 31, /943m/Q0. 


Inurunie (FI.S0HFI4 54*5 n.( 50*5 
I K.N.Heegevanr 300 UOig 
Kon. Zeut^etl 121 439ig 

Philips (FI.25) .>Lf1*8S PIJl*«4 
Robeco(PI.S0) .rFI.l9l-IPI.t90 
Thomassen B 0.m. B4 Fl. 83 -4 

Valeurop. m. S7-0FI. 54-1 

Zwanonb8<PI20)Kl44-S|R.145-2 
Jndex.....' 249-4 249*0 

Hith .. 323*3 (3I./44) 
Lew .. 242-3 {31.8,66) 
1953-/00. 

IWMEN Kr. Kr. 

AffoUvalB. .. 312 314 

Aiea. 300 399 

ElpCMVkix.I I2B 130 

Erk«onB.Kr.50| 211 214 

Grangesberg .. 212 217 

Skand. Bankan. 145 t48 

Sv^Celluloia,.. 157 142 

Sv. Handeltbank 52 IM 
Tandnk.B.Kr.5a 191 .193 

fndtJr.^2-84 217-48 

High. 254-08 <4.r.64) 

Law . 209 /903.10.46) 

Due. 29. f954e>/00, 
tiOEWAY 1 % % 

Bargamfi^'bk. lA», ig'i 

JMh 


^EAdivtdond. tTaxh^. I The nat redempOen ylcMi allow for but at Ot 9d. In C. H Ex capkaHsadon. ffiitrighit $tfquivalenttoB-Onerling. 
Ytar's dividend. M To oaHleit data, (f) rat ^eld. fx) Ex all. (h).Afwr Itablan tax. ff) To faiUK dm ^ M IniRrlm smco rtducod tk nr ~ 
RM^ and Nyasaiand Sceck. (a) Naw Stock. Japarkat' prices sup^kd bp OthSuearMbtiTm^ C4rialKi| 0 lodufirict IndiX nipplldd 
brackeia era on faredm dividonu . . 


(a) Intorini dhHdond. (b) Rnil dividend. 

ip) RttUltlni front ipifr of Piderarion of 
a nofitrpai Simlxchaapa. ^ ** Ylaida in 
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V * n , t 

_5ii ^ ■■ 


"jt T .:c .r vf’s ’"‘4 ^ (f'-j'"i.? <f'\ "j - 

g .A.A__■ a ^ i-j » .._. -il n v"- 



NCW YORK PRICRt ANO! INOIttS 


Acdi. Toiuilu..« 
Cm. Pacific .... 
Ponii#irlYania.... 
Union Pacific ... 
Afnop i fifocapic .. 
Am. Tol. A Tot.. 
Goim Btfcon • 
Inc. Tol. A Tol... 
Woctorn Union . 
Alcan Aluminium 

AIccm. 

Amor. Can. 

Am. Smoltlnt... 
Anteonda..!... 
AVCCorpn. ... 

Ml. Simf. 

Mine.'*. 

CdtjUMio ‘to... 

On^. 

fS^!S^‘A 

Diatilinra-Soifi* . 
Oduf las 

Dow Chomkal. f' 
Du Pont 
EaM. Kodak .... 
Ford Motor'.... 


Nov. 

U 2 

% $ 

28 JWi ' 

d7J| 

47 50*2 

37 37*4 

41 4f*« 

UU 

31*4 33 I 4 

66 60 I 4 

30 3414 

2714 ’ 27*4 

7814 8« 

40 Sl<4 

88*1 1 st*) 

76 

61 6 OI 4 

SOS 30*2 

48*4 SS*) 

45V 46V 

34 33*1 

383^ 2f ' 

42ia 48 
3B*4 18V 


26 ^ 1 
8 I 8 


g:x.SrK.^*'-' 

Gonorai Mocori 

GoOdvoar. 

GuW^ ...... 

Heinz. 

lot. Bulb Mach. 
Int. Hwoswr.. 
Inter. Nickel .. 
Intor. Papor ... 

Kemieeoti. 

iLlilonfnds.. ..b 

MobH OH. 

Moiuanto. 

Nac. DiatMort . 
Plin*Amo4lcan . 
Procter Oamble. 
lie^Coppn. . 
Sears Roebudk. 
ShoHOU ..... 
Sca6d. Ot Ind.. 
Stand, on N.|. 
Union-Carbide 

U.S. Steel. 

West. Eleeif^ . 
Woelworth ... 
XeroN ... 


MonoV; Markot Indicators 

bill rttes figtin moved down io both London and New York. But the narrowing of 
the key arbitrage margin in New York’s favour on swaps ol thnsennonth Euto-doUars against 
t/K kxrkf autMrfty ^^sitfi reflected a fiarrowiiig of forvpard discount on sterling; deposit rates 
themselves 'were' once' again unchanged. Credit remained tight in Lombard Street throughout the 
week and'books could be balanced only with official help; 

TREASUAY BILL TENDERS I KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


Amount f6 million) | 
Dkca of '^"^1 "] 

TijMidar pffarad Ai^ijad I 

Tr-iiiy - 

Ott, 29 ,180 0 418-7 

1866 

JiiiW 10 230-0 367 I 

17 180-0 342 4 

24 180-0 306 0 


81-Day 
Avar'age j., 
ralaof 'a. 


d. 

108 8-58 


113 9-70 
;il3 .8 81 


KCV'MONEY ANO ARBITRAGE RATES 

L4m6m'. N«v«mb«r 2 

.2 dayi’ noticG... 7ii 

Dopoalt rafeft 3 monthi’. 7V 

7 doyi* noiicG; 

g nki...: 9 NtW YpaK 

MIMS ... ‘ 8*4 TroaSury bllH; 

rlilM... 7V-7*4 Od^obtr26. S 2S 

f/ASd: Novambsr 2.... 5-23 

rittos... 7*i 'ffnrknc.'papor : 

INI.... 7*4 .Bank biilt ,. 8-63 

.CMt'IHOlwy: CePt». of dojkolit 5-7S 

Clearing banks* ''SjforUng: . 

i^imlim. 5V / Spot r«i«.' $2-79l8a 

Diy-io^FlpriMd.'5V-6V‘' Forward disc. .. V coot', 
HarkocdlfCoutitmtM w ; mont/n'l ■ . 

(StnonU^): Porward covor 

TrakEury bAb.‘ Bli ' pmontfiE'l: 

Mnk blHi.' 6V-6*4|4 Annual intsrtit . 

Pfno'tim bilb.' b4'i , cost . 

■urirfiollapdopoalta; Invastmnnt curroney: . 
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it’s quicker by Lansing Bagnall 

(change at Basingstoke) 


Three years ago, Lansing Bagnall 
were called in by British Rail to help 
them solve one of their parcels 
handling problems, and together 
they invented the bruth ... a unique 
wheeled box container designed to 
carry unit loads in transit right 
through from customer to single 
consignee without rehandling. 

In fact it did far more. 

It released men for other work, cut 
what used to be a 40-do minute 
hand-loading cycle to 7 minutes 
and—in one Re^on-^ actually 
^epabled certain train^to be saved I 

iJkNSINO 9AQNALL UMITIO 


By the end of last year, over 9,000 
IIRUTKS were in commission, 4,800 of 
them on Western Region alone. 

Now journey times are shorter. 
Breakages are fewer. Efficiency and 
economy are higher and every bruth 
scheme so far introduced has shown 
a return on capital expenditure. 

It just shows you what can happen 
when Lansing Bagnall get their teeth 
into a materials handling problem. 

If you'd like to see how they’d 
tackle contact your nearest 

Lansing Bagnall depot. But don’t be 
surprised If they tell you they’ve 


already solved it, for some other 
go-ahead company! 

Warrington fOfo6, Aycliffe 2)06* 

FMst Kilbride 221 Birmingham^ 
Shirley 4j8i^ Cardiff 289igT 
Feltham‘-894-6jji/j, Bristol 79/4/ or 
Basingstoke jsjt. 


iansing Bagnall 

SPACEMAKERS TO WORLD INDUSTRY • 


and unchallangod pace seners in eleLinc Pailei Siillage, Fork Lift 
and Reach Trucks and Towuactors 


nASljWmkrOKS .; ;HAN|raHlflK ■ TKLi BASINaSTOKK 3131 
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Lciicrs 


mecUtofSET 


- 8 ]iH 4 t is MjipriMDg thit someone of Piofes- 
tor Xoldor’s standing sho'did apparently be 
; so bamboozled by the importance of manu- 
' ficturipg. indusmijhiijt he 4t sli0i4d.l^ 
forcibly expandra even when much of it is 
only marginally jaofitatde ki Sritaiil (Novem¬ 
ber jth}. Is there not a stronger aijgumeiit 
for encouraging success and penalising faflure 
across the emoOty of . the country as a 
whole? 

We should a]l Welcome a situation in this 
country where Britain became a more power¬ 
ful caqpOiW::of However^ 

indusuics in this sector are no exception to 
the rule that e atropg export poskion is 
dependent on a good home demand. The first 
question we have to answer is whether 
Britain cin provide thk from her present 
** home base or whether she needs member¬ 
ship of uw Bufopean Economic Community 
10 do sa. 

At present^ for a wide range of capital 
goods* we are not the dominant supplier in 
world mailMW* mr are we likely to adiieve 
that poafiiom The real danger to .British r ^ * 

manufacturing industry is the continued NOtSB 
inefficient utilisation of its existing labour cto^Vabif m 
force and scientific resources, and a conse¬ 
quent low rate of prtffitability. 

There can be no satisfactory long-term 
solution to our lack of competitiveness (not 
excluding devaluation) until British industry 
finds an acceptable solution to this structural 
problem, which is surely a by-produa of our 
early industrialisation, based on a large and 
cheap labour force. ^Is it not probable, in 
fac^ that $B 1 \ by forcing more labour 
towards relatively ineffident industries, may 
peipetuatc tbetr inefficiency ?—Yours faith¬ 
fully, . R. C Buist 

Ed^hurght a 


Barristers^ 

Sm—Your criticism of fiih ^ 

Court of Appeal fo AonM 
upheld the tikdttimial im|(Minit^ Of 
from actions for negligexWc 
in my view tiniustified. x ; v 

After yairs ^of doubt imnttfed*%fy my pre¬ 
vious experience as an advocate on the con¬ 
tinent,, it has become my convkdon that the 
high standard ei the administration of justice 
in this, ^nijitry depends to a large extent on 
the traditk^ brganisauon and immunity 
of the Bar. 

In no. other country do barristers to the 
same both to their clients 

and to the court. This unusual and unpaid 
seiiii«»judici^ activity of every barrister, who 
apl^B dijisi to be trained as a potential 
juoge without any cost to the public purse, 
is one of the reasons why this country can 
enjoy ap unrivalled standard of administra¬ 
tion of justice, and why it does not need a 
huge Ministry of Justice with a costly 
mikhintty ^ training judges. These semi¬ 
judicial duties of every barrister nec^sitate— 
as the oriticlsed judgment amply shows—bis 
immunity from suits for negligence. 

If the full immunity of the Bar covering 
both advocacy and advisory work—^which 
in my view cannot be separated—should 
cease to be secure, the unique service of the 
Bar could not b^ maintained.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Alfred Drucker 

Londtnk WCb 


Nazis Jews 


Sn—May 1 coofinoDt on,ybur Vieniui corre- 
•poodenra ir^speaks for the 
muidanbd?” (Novembef 5iii). 

Why may we not acc^ the Nazi aicqcjtics 
towards the Jews as being unforgettable, un¬ 
forgivable but past? How is anyone to 
benrat from releailess pursuit of imprison¬ 
ment or execution for those who perpetrated 
the crimes? 

' Perhaps the relatives and frjiends of the 
murders are supposed to fed better when 
the murderers are brought to justice. I fed 
the reverse may apply. The horrible details 
ci the tria& must rake up fresh unhappiness. 
I iigw known intimately several ^pjeopla 
on their arms. 
They^aomwes aptea of 'pfifoncamps, mur¬ 
dered families and friends, but only if I raised 
die sfib|^ :r:Chl^the;ed|^^ seemed 
to nurse hatred of die NiuA* Do they not 

sbow•us>the.vlray^ ... 

Could it be that $<jflAe 
may appear anri-Semw 
Christiani? 
not sway thei# 



in Austria 
are? achially 
and 
>^Vours 



Sir—Y our ardde “The Noise Cam¬ 
paigners'* (October 29th) gets the present 
problem slightly out of perspective. It is 
not simply the amount of racket at take-off. 
On take-off, the aircraft climb steeply and 
whilst the noise is appalling, the area and 
number of people affected are relatively small. 
A far larger number of people are affected 
by the noise of aircraft condng in to land 
along the (roughly) ten-mile glide path. 

I live some six miles from London Air¬ 
port. On a busy summer evening aircraft 
come over my house at under 3,000 feet, 
sometimes at a rate of one a minute, for 
hours on end. Whilst they are overhead, 
conversation and the sound of radio, tele¬ 
vision or record-player are completely 
drowiled. Perhaps 1 “cannot seriously pre¬ 
tend that it is imendurable.” That depends 
on how low a standard of environment you 
think is acceptable In our society. 

Yottr comments on the future threat of 
supersonic rircraft and your plea fpr more 
rdiearch and improvements in design 
directed towards noise abatement rather than 
reduced costs are welcome and timely.— 
Yours faithfully^ J. F. Safford 

Richmond, Surrey 

Sir—Y ou mention the fact that the only 
serious research on sopic boom Is being done 
in the United States By .th{s it is meant, I 
am sure, that an aircraft regularly booms a 
certain area teats sgt made to gauge the 
effect. •/ 

There is another plaiie iff the world where 
aircraft conristratly boom a ^ven area, to 
test the nerves of the people living there. I 
am referring to bay hdme city of BerUn. The 
Soviets d imagine that they would 

allbw the Bast Germans to do it) consistently 
boom West <and, I am sure, East—the Wall 
' Shame being xio sound banieir) Berlin* 


of __ 

. __ This occurs sometimea as much as twenty 

• ^ \ 4..... . The. teat. IS -carried .but by .. Soviet .fighter 


; 111 ^ 

n, atfism obieot is .-tol 9 bii|, 
■ There-hihrA; 

le v^>ut^dfocti 
^'the-Old BXKi th^ very 
, ,4id Mn^/the maip resnlts 
on wind^s jBxid plaster; sao^rban say^^^ 
die t^Sts have. been , a failure. /Our windows 
may be weak, but our nerves are strong.— 
Yours faithfully, Hans Lotzb 

Berlin 


God*s Own Schools 

Sir—I s one permitted, in all humility, to 
enquire what is the Redemption Yield of a 
“funded hun" (November 5th)?—Yours 
faithfully. • J. T. Ewing 

Craven Arms, Salop 


Approaching East 
Europe 

Sir—I n Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Poland recently 1 found considerable desire 
to increase trading and human relations with 
western Europe. May I follow up Sir 
Geoffrey de Freitas’s proposals (October 
29th) to create some new “half-way 
formula" to provide for the “institutional¬ 
isation" of the East-West dialogue on a ‘‘non¬ 
governmental ” basis yet as an “ ante-room " 
to official European institutions and organisa¬ 
tions ? 

Sir Geoffrey lists the Council of Europe, 
EI^A and the EEC as the three •main 
western governmental institutions which 
would not be suitable and I entirely agree. 
Similarly, unofficial organisations such as the 
European Movement, the European League 
for Economic Co-operation and the Euro- 
pean-Atlantic Group are primarily western 
in membership. 

There is, however, one governmental in¬ 
stitution, the Economic Commission for 
Europe—a United Nations regional econo¬ 
mic committee in Geneva—which since 1947 
has been the official forum for continuing dia¬ 
logues and expen reports on economics, trade 
and commerce between the countries of 
western and eastern Europe. 

Surely therefore, any new East-West 
organisation which may be created—either 
private or semi-official—should be closely 
associated with the day-to-day work of the 
ECE in Geneva. Could not an unofficial 
'association be formed of parhamentarians, 
economists, professors, etc., from both 
eastern and western Europe, to discuss 
economic developments between the whole 
of Europe at a regular, unofficial assembly? 
—Yours faithfully, Elma Dangerfield 
London, WC2 European Review 

Colour Television 

Sir— Judging from your article of Novem¬ 
ber 5th it would seem that commit on the 
subject of colour television vary, just as 
“ wildly " as “ predictions on the growth of 
demand.” 

one 
■ your 


RCA do not “ optimistically ” forecast 
million colour sets in Britain by 1970. If: 



the estimate of Around one million colour sets 
in 1970 referred not to Great Britain, but 
to the United Kingdom and Western Europe. 
—Yours faithfully, Martin Gelband 
London, Wi . 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Othor no'h^'e--, p-ipoL' 747 :o 749 



The Hong Kong Trade; D^/eioptnentCoiWflcil 
requires an Executive Director to plan and^ . , 
carry out the promotional programme ori a 
National basis, and advise on all activities; 


The Med applicant will have had 
Direetorid nr Senior Bbmageiirld > 
experience in internaitiond mni^t&ig, 
be earning not less than £5,000 steriing 
per year and have a sound knowledge 
of worid markets. 

The sucrewful uppUcant may be requited to 
perform the duties of Deputy before relieving 
the present Executive Director wbo retires in 
February, 1968 . Terms subject to negotiation 
M-ith the Council and approval by 
the Oovemor of Hong Kong. 


Write by Air Mail before 15th December to:- 
The Executive Director. 

Hong Kong Trade Development Council, 

237, Lantao GaTlery, 

Ocean Terminal, 

Hong Kong. 


Investment Director 

• A LEADING CITY BANK proposes tO IllBkc lllis HfW 
appointment in order to extend its capacity £m 
managing customers* portfolio investm^CSo 

• THE BANK HOW manages investments tD t&c extent 
of about ^45^* ^bis part of its business is'eltoailtl* 
ing ragsolyo |t is Ae fiank*s policy to continue dus 
expannone 

• TBB APPOINTMENT tcquiTCs a man who would over- 
see the Bank's Ihvestmcht .Department and who 
should therefere have broad experience of invest¬ 
ment work. He should have ^ capacity in a decision¬ 
taking role that has already been proved. It will be 
an advantage if he has had some experience of Wall 
Street. 

• AGE probably between 3 5 and 45 p with a minimum 
salary level of ^6,000 per annum. 

Write in confident to us as the Bank's advisers. 
Nothing win be disclosed without pennisnon. Letters 
^ould be addressed to A. G.. RoacL 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECTION) LTD . 

to HALLAM STREET LONSOH MTI 


TOP MANAGEMENT 

(ENGINEERING) 

A large manufacturing Cjroup of Companies witli 
a multi-mlllioii sales turnover invites applications 
for tap-level E7Q3CUTIVB PmmONC Major 
product emphasis within the Group is in tkhnical 
areas, mainly electronics and automation. 

Superior administrative ability combined with first 
class technical qualifications essential. Applicants 
should have held positions at managing director 
level with a provea profit-makiBg record, togethsr 
with outstanding success in developing ana cb'h- ' ' 
trolling a large, diverse organisation thmgh tealms 
of management specialists. Ability tOvoncOuragd * 
fienior stall in achieving difficult targets^ with detailed 
experience in modern management / tech^iieiv 
including data process experience, necessary, 

University honours degree or equivalent essentiaL 
Minimum fifteen years* successful line experience 
required. Dc.sirablc age 45-50. Management 
background in .capital equipment fields including 
inlerniilional marketing highly desirable. Only 
applicants liming, at a five fi^e salary'are expected 
to apply. 

Apply in GUARANTEED CONFIDENCE, with 
lull details qualifl^ions, experience, salaries, to 

Ihc Chalmiatty 
Box No. MA 103 , 

THE ECONOVnST, 

.•> . 2S St. Iaiiicf!i Street, London, S.W.ta 









gets to mie heart of 
in the 6a»f(inn 


U phis |vfMhA«e If 

anyone can tell how the 

freeze will get, and when tiie 
thaw will start, it k mbably the 
Guardian's WilliamDavis. What 
is morcb his predictions and 
analyses nps understandable to 
ad iptcllifl^ |)eb|de* In his own 
words: have triad to break 

away from the tradiwoa(> rather 
esoteric approach. Unite the 
other serious papers' finandal 
boys, I do not wnte solely for a 
professional minority”. 

With the authority af l£jrcaif' csr 
|Mfimcc and cootacia. After more, 
tj^ fifteen years as a fijofuicial 
^flU ydist, Davis Iw' buill up an 
^Hpsive list of bfoitned Ind 
|BKle contacts. To^ound out 


their views, he probably travels 
further and more oftm than any 
other financial editor. He attends 
all major international confer¬ 
ences, and is constandy in toudi 
with the Qty, the regions, and 
the principal continental and 
American oanking centres. 

ll«a*tniiiwau«nllivit> 
cverj^y ia the Ottidiaii 












Our new Iron and Steel production 
processes and facilities simplify 
orthodox practices in a rational and 
economic manner. These new 
developments Include our 
centrifugal ladles, our automatic 
scrap charging equipment, and our 
new tilting drives for converters 
and other metallurgical vessels. 

On the f'oliing mill aide, our 
combination roiling mills for atraijht- 
flange beams and universal flats, 
with their rapid-change facilities, 
handle rolling programmes that 
hitherto could only be mastered by 
two separate mills; our proceesing 
and coating lines for strip help to 
meet the Increasing demand in this 
field; our rotllnp mills are 
succesafully used In all appifeattons. 
Our worid<*wide supply progranupe 
is complemented by mining 
equipment, contractor's plant, 
compressors for every application, 
lifting and handling plant, and . 
plastica processing machinery. 




iOEMAG-AktlengoMUachaft.. Oulsbucg Gannany 


SECOND CLASS POSTAOE FOR TUB BCONOMiaT PAID AT NEW YORK. N.Y. 
PubitaSed weeBiy evary Saturday. dity>iwo umca a y«ar in London. England. 








FCB knows every way to ring the bell in Europe 


FCB IS AN INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 

FCB is American in America. Canadian in Canada. British in Britain. 
Mexican in Mexico. Australian in Australia. European in 11 vital centres 
throughout Europe. And FCB can help you. 


If you believe in rnoilern tcchnic|ucs of salcsmaniihip^ 
marketing, merebandising and research. 

If you believe that an advertising agency should be 
the dynamic link between consumer and manufacturer. 

If you believe good advertising makes a clear and 
compelling proposition. 

If you believe good advertising should be reflected 
in your profits... 

• •. then FCB can help you. With offices in 20 


major cities and a worldwide associate network, 
FCB is in the forefront of the truly international 
agency concept. 

You will find all FCB offices are staffed by nation* 
als. FCB believes that good advertising can best be 
created by people who are fully conversant with 
local conditions. 

You are never far from an FCB office: you will 
find a viait very much worth your while. 


FCB 

FOOT^CONiaaiLDINf 


ansnaOMI SMsttrian S.36.71 
■ailSSClS49.l1.2f 
00KNNaaENMlRtnr«SS12 
FMNIFtfllT Frnkrsrt 2S0.241 
.LONDON Wtibf ck 4425 
MAIMO Malms 7S21S 
MILAN Mllaa 847151 
FANS same 02SS 
■OmmAM Rattardaai 15.40.70 
STOCKHOLM Stackbalni 241.240 


ADILAtOI * CHiCAOO 
lOUSTUN • Ids ANGEltS • MaBOUfMI 
MEXICO aiY-NCWYMX 
SAN FRANCIICO • lYONET • TORONTO 
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Kiss your master goodbye! 
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Xeroduplicating , 
gives masterless reproduction 


What else? 

Xeroduplicating means a single machine that does the 
medium-run work of a copier and a (jupifeator. Take the 
new Rank Xerox* 720 as an example. 

Start with an original. Ahy kind. Put it on the 720 direct. 

No stencil or master. 

Press the print button. And outcome perfect black-and- 
white copies. 

A copier, in fact? Right . . . and wrong. 

The copies get cheaper as they come. The fourth copy 
comes at half the cost of the first. And through to ten. 
After that the unit cost halves again. 

As economic as a duplicator, in fact? 


Right again. But you don’t waste time and money 
making masters or stencils. 


The 720 is the latest and fastest $n a range of Xero- 
duplicators including the Rank Xerox 330 and 420. 

Each one is designed-to put a rocket under existing 
methods of medium-run reproduction work. 

Rank Xerox Ui^tcd, Rank Xerox House, 338 Eustoo 
Road, London N0A. Tel: 01-387-1244. 



, , U :t rcgistcrcJ trade mark of Rank XercM Lit 


^f RANK lI 


XtiKi'iX 


A Div.;^‘ON WirtllN -HHE WANK OROANISMIbM 
dO'Nr'.s- owvNLD V/m I XriTOK CORtaORA-n^ 
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Frfendly Sheraton Hotels 
are waiting for you— 
in New York, 
'Washington, D.C., 
Chicago, New Orieans, 
Niagara Falls... 



In the heart of the most exciting cities in the 
U.S.A., you’ll find Sheraton Hotels waiting to 
serve you. Sheraton’s rates are reasonable, your 
accommodation's luxurious with many free 
extras: Free TV, a private bath in every room, 
free air-conditioning. Fine restaurants suit any 
budget. Sheraton: Best way to see the U.S.A.! 

For insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates, 

see your Travel Agent or contact: In LONDON: 
The Sheraton Reservation Office, c/o Kensington 
Palace Hotel, De Vere Gardens, London W.8. 
Telephone: WEStern 7536 or 9822.Telex: 
261534. In PARIS: The Sheraton Reservation 
Office, c/o Le Grand Hotel, 12 Boulevard des 
Capucines, Paris 9e France. Telephone: 
073.3865. Telex: 22875. in BRUSSELS: The 
Sheraton Reservation Office, 5, rue de Ligne, 
Brussels 1, Belgium. Telephone: 18.26.24 or 
17.18.01. Telex: 2.22989. In FRANKFURT: 
The Sheraton Reservation Office, 10 Rossmarkt., 
6 Frankfurt/Main, West Germany. Telephone: 
29/22/15 or 29/23/14. Telex: 04141125. 

Sheraton Hotels 

Coast to coast in the U.S., hi Hawaii, Canada, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, 
Nassau, Mexico and the Middle East. Opening March '67: Manila. 



CHrtnsfH' EaropeaaTnMte SenMHqrs Mcmatioiiai Trade Fairs 




With frOQtlers increasingly be< 
coming symbolic rather than 
acting as barriers to trade, bu* 
sinessmen and specialists con* 
gregate at the German Trade 
Fairs vbi(^ serve as particularly 
suitable meeting places. There 
budnessmen and experts In many 
fidids view new products, plant 
and equipment Never less than 
25Vo of the exhibitors ate fo> 
idgn firms and In s(»ne cases 
Ae number exceeds 50"^*, 


Oermany's IntcmatioBal Trade 
Fnbs: 

• Disphv a Aill range of the 
products of the cajjdtal and con¬ 
sumer goods industries. 

• Spotlight the latest develop¬ 
ments in the various fields of 
technology. 

• Provide opportunities for spe¬ 
cialists to discuss common pro¬ 
blems. 

• Enable multilateral and world¬ 
wide contacts to be made, 

• Offer efficient organisation 
and comprehensive service. 

For detailed informatioii apply to; 
German Embassy, Commercial 
Mormatioa Sendee, 6 Rutland 
Gate, Londrni S. W. 7, 

Td.} KNI1271 

Ansstdlungs- nnd Messe-Aus- 
sdniss der Oeutsdien Wirtschaft 
e.V., Engelbeitiliasse 31a, 

5 Cologne, Germany, 

Tel.: 219091 
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South Africans Unrgest 
shtfSo’truiu'ammonia pUmt,, • 

ft wilt we protfon Kellogg gosfgit 



Another modern, Verge capacity ammonia plant based on the 
new process and mechanical design concepts developed by 
Kellogg, will soon be going up near Durban in the Republic of 
South Africa. Kellogg will engineer, procure, and supervise 
construction of the single-train facility for African Explosives 
and Chemical Industries Ltd., the largest and most diversified 
industrial organisation on the African continent. 

Rated at 600 tons-per-day. the plant will produce ammonia fjorn 
a feedstock consisting of refinery gas and naphtha using the 
combined steam reforming technology of Kellogg and ICI, and 
several Kellogg-pioneered innovations. 

Incorporated into the plant's design will be the unique Kellogg 
steam generation system that combines high pressure steam 
turbine drives with the productiori of steam for process and 
heating requirements... the exclusive use of centrifugal 
compressors... the combination of high pressure reforming and 
relMively low pressure ammonia synthesis... and the efficient 
recovery and utilization of waste heat. 

Four large capacity single-train units of similar Kellogg design 
have already been placed in operation, and have proved their 
ability to produce ammonia at a cost much lower than that 
required by plants built a few years ago. 

In the AE & Cl plant, a major portion of the ammonia produced 
will be used to manufacture urea, both for local consumption and 
for export. Remaining capacity will go into the production of other 
nitrogen-based fertilizers at African Explosives' Modderfontein 
Works outside of Johannesburg. 

The African Explosives' project raises to 24 the number of 
ammonia plants of 600 tons and larger awarded to the Kellogg 
organization. Combined capacity of these plants will exceed seven 
million tons annually. This broad experience is providing sound 
Investments for many leading oil and chemical companies. It is a 
prime reason why companies the world over look to Kellogg for 
the latest in process technology. 



KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, 62 CHILTERN STREET. LONDON, W.l. •ubsWIary of Pullman Incorporated • THE 
W. KELLOGG COMPANY. NEW YORK # THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY. LIMITED, TORONTO • SOCIETE KELLOGG. 
PARI? S.fiBUTSCHE KELLOGG INOUSTRIEBAU G.m.b.H.. DUSSELOORF e COMPANIA KELLOGG ESPANOLA. MADRID • 
, KELLOGG OVERSEAS CORPORATION, SYDNEY S KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION. BUENOS AIRES • KELLOGG 
OVERSEAS BERVrcBS corporation, BOGOTA . - ‘ ’r 
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Is ailtliis 
neeess^t J 

Sorely tliere*8 iui eiaief ; 
way of proving BlnttplHliglll 
trim stays brlghtT 

Alright, there is. Take a 
plenty of Birmabrightalun^um - 
alloy trim and drive It, day in, diky oiit» 
for as long as you like, in the iiailal 
way. Subject it to any conditions, any 
climate, and notice how the.trhn 
grins bade at you after the most. - 

gruelling punishment. Stays bf%ht 
and unstained. Lustrons ai^ smdo^ 
No blisters or rust (impossible), no 
giving in to abrasion, no pedCi]^,.. 
Lasts as long as the car. 

Birmabright make theur 
BB17 bright trim from A^CSMaluL- . 
minium ingot, and it is widdy ' 
for components throughout oiO 
motor industry f^all lands of 
specialjfgipBtiliat^ . 

. Ahinuni^,W«dwti^;.itdoea^ 
nnything yi^ Want.'lt-^anns bsauii'- 
f^anSwiUit^Iy. It \ 

dECid 3 % ncWcfipOrtunities m 
Mt^^dei^^ and eCononMcal 
: {Hbduction . . c 

' Porfuathttinformathmabent \ 
this imd the fnanyothtfui|w;a|i: 
aluminium, get in toudi |vith V 
Aleaii(UK)Linawd» 

Aluminium Canada Hduse, 
o Berkeley London W.i. 
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A HOLE WHERE THE MOUNTAIN MOVED 
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Hit by the Pendulum 


P RESIDENT Johnson has suffered a check in the coa- 
gressional elections which is rather greater than was 
expected. But the check should not be exaggerated—or mis* 
interpreted by those seeking a new weakness in Anoericaa 
foreign policy. Above all, not even in Hanoi can it be inter¬ 
pret^ as damagwg the President’s ability to pursue the war 
in Vietnam to a conclusion which he can accept. This was 
plain, months ago wlien most of the peace candidates were 
defeated in races for nomination. It b^ame plainer still with 
the gingerly way in which candidates of both parties handled 
the issue. Now it stares one in the face: many of the Repub¬ 
licans who replaced Democrats on Tuesday favour more 
\'igorous prosecution of the war. Mr Hatfield, who won the 
Senate race in Oregon, is the outstanding exception, but he 
may have won not because of Vietnam but in spite of it. 
Unquestionably there is much more uneasiness than the 
election returns suggest. But the conduct of the war is still 
in Mr Johnson's hands. 

A gain (rf some 47 Republican seats in the House of R^re- 
sentatives (see page 653) is not to be taken as a decisive turn 
toward conservatism. It is usual for the party in power to 
lose seats half-way through a presidential term. Moreover, 
the pendulum swung almost off the political map toward the 
Democrats in 1964, as a result of the general revulsion against 
Senator Goldwater. Now it has swung back. It. may mean no 
more and no less than that President Johnson is no beloved 
Franklin Roosevelt, able to increase his majority in an off- 
year, though the part played by the lack of affection for the 
President is not easy to judge. 

The Democrats still have healthy nominal majorities in both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. What is dis¬ 
couraging is that die swing of the pendulum has cost Mr 
Johnson the cutting edge of his advantage in the Housc-7-many 
of the young Democratic liberals who were Mr Goldwater's 
legacy. They provided the margin of votes by which the first 
steps were taken toward a society which would provide more 
opportunity and greater equality for those left behind by 
prosperity. The 89th Congress was itself showing signs of 
a drfft toward more conservatism in .its concluding mondis. 
Now President Jtffmson is Ifftely to find hiimelf ;ja much the 
position of ^sident Kennedy, having to slow down his ^a^ 
andr fi^t every inchof ^;way for 1^ pcogrammos.' Hus is' 
a eb^ogofty .wbh:h.Mr;Joih9sonis botttfijsqittppe^.thW'Mx:; 
Kennedy was. It may be .ihtgj.be hisqa^-hild not intended 


to press ahead widi the vigour of the past two years anyway. 
But the prospect tff two years of socM stagnation is a blet^ 
one; the tender new plants of the Great Society can die (ff 
neglect. 

There is a silver lining, however. In the Senate, and per* 
haps in the House, the Democrats will have an abler opposi¬ 
tion to deal with and one less wedded to sheer opposition. 
Many of the new Republicans are better men than their pre¬ 
decessors who were overwhelmed in 1964; so much die 
Republicans have learned. In the Senate the Republfean 
minority will be strengthened—and it needed a transfuskm 
badly—by Mr Hatfield, Mr Percy of Illinois and Mr Brooke 
of Massachusetts—all modem mea A party whkh kxriced 
as though it might be finished is on its feet again, giving the 
two-party system a much needed new lease on life. 

Mr Richard Nixon, who campaign^ so ardently, .for .bis 
party's candidates, although he himself cannot bCpefit 
the presidential elections two years hence, cm claini Credit 
now (something which Senator Robert Kennedy, who play^ 
much the same pan for the Democrats, cannot do). But tfte 
most notable victories went to men on Mr Nixon's left in the 
Republican spectrum: Governor Romney of Micbigan» Wjib 
passed the party test of sweeping in Senator Griffin as 
Mr Shafer in Penns^vania, the hand-picked. ca ad ida t fe, ^ 
Governor Scranton, the liberal who under state law 
allowed to .stand again; Governor Rockefeller, who .C^US Up 
from behind to win a third term in New York; mid his 
brother Winthrop who solemnly waded to victety through, 
all the corn of “ Justice Jim " in Arkansas. With the excep¬ 
tion of Arkansas, these are big states, good launching pads 
for presidential candidates, and besMe tbm they also have big 
voices at the Republican presidential nominating convention 
in 1968. 

The biggest state provides the big exception. In Cali¬ 
fornia Mr Ronald Reagan, the actor, once a Democrat, then 
a supporter of Senator Goldwater atul now the symbol of 
a deliberately non-partisan conservatism,.has won tte hugest 
majority ever secui^ ia tfae state, in his.race to be Govonor. 
Unfortunatdy them is Utde doubt that the sixe «f hi» mdoiity 
was due to the. backlash'—white resentment of .'theihlegto pres¬ 
sure fot^bettmment. Plmuly Mr Re^Mi w. thS: 

RepubMqmpresidentid ponimation,, ^ P&fMchf.lMl 

wiV 9# tteVe « good deal to «>y a|Kmrtlte:eao(^tee 
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with the strengthening ci the Republican liberal wing, there 
should be no repetition oi the cowardly surrender to the far 
ri^t which took ^ace in 1964. 

The real cause for rejoiciog is diat, from Qdifotnia 
and outside Georgia and Alabama (where niioderates were con- 
fhmted widi chokes that were no choices at all), the dreaded 
Clack of ^ white backlash has been unexpectedly muted, For 
its Governor, Democratk Maryland has embraced a Repub¬ 
lican, spuming Mr Mahoney and his and-Negro slogan “ Your 
lu^ is your casde.” Massachusetts has elected the first Negro 
Soiattv (those fr(m Mississippi during Reconstmction hardly 
count) and this is a landmark, even if Mr Bnxfice’s white 
opponent was a stronger supporter of Negro rights. 

In a world where racial suspicions run so high, it is vital 
for America, die legendary land of opportunity, to succeed in 
its effort to deal not only justly but also generously with its 
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big Negro minority—^and to be seen tn au p c e e d. . 'Th&OUQHle 
world knows about the riots and what fcmaios to i&Ae; 
the big strides toward a juster society which hate bem tai^ 
already go largely uaremarl^. biniDg die past yeiua- 
Negro disorders and extremist sidgira .have given whites an 
excuse to cry “ go slow ”—even most d the di^ and 

injured have been Negroes. That the whites have, in the 
main, resisted the temptations of the backlash is the best 
news out d America in 1966. But the battle is not over. Mr 
Wallace of Alabama, flushed by his wife’s gubernatorial 
triumph, has threatened to stand as a states-rights (and 
racialist) candidate for President in 1968 if neither majw party 
nominates a candidate to his liking. This is primarily a chal¬ 
lenge to the Republicans, for he could damage their chances 
severely (and guarantee a Democratic victory) by drawing off 
right-wing su|^rt. 


Mr Wilson's Plunge to Europe 

The nettle of restarting serious negotiations has been grasped. 

Every other issue in Britain is now subordinate to the question of whether 
Mr Wilson's new effort will succeed 


T BB first half of Mr Wilson’s historic statement on Thurs¬ 
day cooaisted of an assurance that his Labour Govemr 
mdit had always made ^te clear iu desire to bring Britain 
hue die European EcontMuc Community. That assurance 
is not tm^ and that isprecisely why Thursday’s child was 
a hka a ed one indeed. The Prime Muiister is now committed 
to malm die attempt: omnniittcd before bis party, before 
Biidah industry, before Britain’s trading partners (including 
dioae in Bfbi, now in special conference to be assembled), 
befoK die country, and indeed the wmid, as a whole;. 

Thete were some ambiguities in the Prime Minister’s state- 
matt; diete always are. Some cynics may therefore say 
that Mr Wilaon is comiaitted.ooly to niake a show of willing¬ 
ness ; diat be might merely, be -making preparations to a» 
lor entry on impossilfle tenns» delibetateh invitiQg a rebuff. 
Thia seems extremely unlikely; for qoc thuig, after the wbede 
mne of Thursdiy’s atatonent, it would be ^dofily inept— 
an 4 politically, Mr WOsoo is not an inept mm. The 
promise dwtild dieiefore be taken at its face value that in 
their coming gn^ tour of Europe Mr Wilson and Mr Brown 
will ’’mean business.” Btit die next mestion is: business 
widi Whom 7 For there are two ways mat the new apfMoach. 
could be made. 

The first way would be the approach to the Eunqiean 
community primarily through Paris, or rather through General 
de GauQe. Since the General is the obstade and Mr Wilson 
shaNS many of hia views on the wkkedness of entangling 
sopfUiatlldou institutions, Mr Wilson might .be tempted to 
dm (iod test his negotiating skill) with him man-to-man. 
Ho mi(^ even hope that if Britain and France agree on a line 
fbey mgbt together be able to swing it over France’s five 
commoa’ duum partners. 

But dte'dmwfdK^ ^ diis approach are awesome. It woidd 
^irtoafiy gitb die Flrendi the chance to set the terms. What 
chance, Icrleidimpfa^ It dM^ of the num pixi-American Fihne 
Mildster Britain lufa ehrek lied dindiing a nuclear deal, widi. 
FreiKh>' AgmeiB#^'NPt'die General on knodthm the 
-'hwhotioiii also be diflkutt v^ioat 

' Fiince’is five and Btttaii<*«‘ 

a., tdteti- cod i i i fa ff( ^^lwda dien diete la tad 
igama^d dm tb pciofo dia-. 



French have thrown up as smokescreens for their veto on 
British entry would overcome the General’s basic political 
objection. The smokescreen, even the objections to Britain 
as an American Trojan horse, cannot bide it. It is that the 
presence of Britain and Geimany together inside any 
economk community would drown the hitherto prepc^erant 
voice of France and put the General in permanent danger of 
is(dation. 

The second road, which is rightly wrongly asmeiated 
with Mr Brown, is much the sounder. This is that Britain 
should cut its requests for “ special accommodations ” to the 
bone: to the limit, even, asking only fmr a transitional period 
for adjustment, and leaving all other problems to be dealt with 
when Britain has a voice inside the market. Whether die 
General would veto even that request remains to be seen. But 
once Britain’s application had bera set in those terms, Britain 
would be present as an audiUe seventh in every major political 
move in the Europe of the Six. Even if rebimed by General 
de GauUe, Britain’s dipl<»iacy| hitherto passiv^ wouM become 
active. Aod rebuff is not Inevitable. Britahi is vital to 
Europemi technologiciil poUctes, and many gaullists, if not the 
General himself, want these. - 

The anxieties riiead are ImmidaUe. Some people may 
fear that tte advance towards the German Chancellorship d 
Herr Kiesi^er (see page 666)—who attracted the support in 
hU party’s internal convention of the {vo-gaullist Herr Strauss 
—will not make the prospects of Britain’s success any greater. 
Bu^ just oOnceivaUy, the German political crisis could have 
the'opposite effect. Hehr Kiesinger’s own temperamfflt is 
still partly unknown; the German political pi^es wh<m be 
now has to woo want to see Britain inside; it is possible that 
General de Gaulle himself will feel securer to advance towards 
a wider Europe with a new man in Germany’s top job. For 
8<»ie time it' has been clear that the right moment for Britain 
to take the riunge into tkw n^otiatuNis with Europe is the 
earUest posa^ nwniem; on Thlitsday, thank heavens, Mr 
Wfism decided at hM that k had arrived. He and Mr Brown 
notr gofiiHWtrd oh a neait-fiatioiial venture they succeed, 
tbey oiii aydot'-jlie.tiHtt^Bdiatnaents that butety hu jiad to 

of tbrir&at twoj^eats of 
aifiaO'b«lV'':itbril'riiW-''iiideed.' ^ 
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The Trades Union Congress has at last produced its evidence to 
the royal commission that is examining its affairs. It is a monument 
of embattled conservatism 


F or nearly two years now, Mr George Woodcock, the 
general secretary of the Trades Union Congress, has been 
in one of his familiar invidious positions. In order to win the 
TUCs acquiescence in an indej^ndent examination of indtis'-* 
trial relations, the Government felt it was r^ht to include 
him among the members of the royal commission on trade 
unions and employers’ organisations. So Mr Woodcock has 
to give evidence to himself; and presumably by now, after 
the royal commission has teen in session for 2X month’s, 
he knows the directions in which he is anxious to influence 
his fellow commissioners. Fair enough. But unfortunately 
the general drift of the TUC’s evidence is simply that if it 
were desirable for the unions to change then they themselves 
would have to bring those changes atout; moreover, they 
are not going to do anything of the kind now. In fact Mr 
Woodcock is flatly rejecting the offer of help in the task of 
modernisation that the royal commission might offer. 

The technique is high-flown. The TUC’s 186-pages long 
memorandum provides a particular and uncritical description 
of the TUC itself, as distinct from its constituent unions ; 
and combines this with an adulatory description of the objec¬ 
tives of trade unionism in general. In the descriptive part of 
this document, it provides no new information; even the 
TUC’s guess that British trade unionism probably has more 
than 350,060 voluntary officers as its main agents in the field 
(although it is not quite sure) turns out to be based 6n five- 
year-old research by somebody else. In its analytical sections, 
the document fails even to try to reconcile the movement’s 
noble aspirations to its humdrum performance. 

Where the existence of criticism of the unions is recog¬ 
nised, it is merely in order to impugn the motives of the 
critics. Even in the fairly lengthy consideration of a matter 
that might be assumed to disturb trade unionists most pro¬ 
foundly—the electoral fraud in the Electrical Trades Union 
—the I'UC is concerned to make it appear that very little 
really went wrong. The fact that only a tiny proportion of the 
members of many important unions bother to vote is 
obliquely recognised, only to be brushed aside as irrelevant^ 
There is, to be sure, some ingenious speculation on the 
nature of representative government in ^neral, which .only 
shows the virtue of leaving such academic exercises to full¬ 
time experts. There* are further nnulin^ on Britain’s 
economic pl^ht in general, in which various issues (from the 
concentration of the ownership of capital to the existence of 
the sterling area) are mulled over. The one question that the 
TUC docs not bother to discuss seriously is that of wage infla¬ 
tion, in which it might be expected to hsivt a role to play for 
good or ill. It is made quite plain that the present snail's 
progress towards reducing the number of unions by amalga¬ 
mation will not be deliberately accelerated. The relevant 
passage on this strikes the same note as other gems from the 
TUC’s evidence printed in the accoinpan3ang box; a note of 
stuprfyiug complacency. 

One single innovation is proposed: that firms should 
slowly involve trade unionists in opanagemem, first in the 
place of work and later perhaps optionally at board level.. This 
might do no harm, indeed the German example suggests 
tlmt it would make no difference to anything much. .But the 
TUG'S supporting armment is so very odd that it deserves 
attention.: Trade un^sts^ says the evidence, already play 
a part in nwuigemeiic functions tbrou^ '' autonomous job 


regulation.’* This is the posh socidogical term for restrictive 
practices. The TUG .armtis that moit (brma^ tcpfca^tatloff 
at managerial level wbida merelv extsod tbii ds ^tua^ 
tion. So their one propos^ for future action edmea doim to 
this—^restrictive practices in the board room. 

All this is in one sense tragic. To this level a movement of 
once high idealism has sunk. But franUy it does not raaP^ 
matter. Fortunately a great many individiud people in various 
unions take a more constructive view of tiiw jobs than the 
general councS of the TUC. The TUC claims to bo file 


THE TUC LOOKS AT BRITAIN 

Ocher countries are increasingly looking to Britain to discover 
how to evolve a system of good industrial relations.«• • 

Trade unionists sometimes suspect that their critict are not 
so much naive as maHcious when the issue concerns the rights 
of an individual in a trade union. 

Unions are not against change as such, but they are extremely 
sceptical of the value and practicability of changes devised for 
and imposed upon them by outsiders. 

Trade unionists have always been, and continue to be, very 
suspicious of the law and the judges who appear to make the 
law in their Qwn image. 

Trade unionists therefore take a somewhat jaimdiced view 
of those whose interests are different to their own leering, 
them on their social responsibilities, with the real intention m 
producing a result which is favourable to their own interests. 
Ever since die industrial revolution the,atteiiipt tb drive'a' 
wedge between trade unions and the community,* or more pre» 
ciscly, the vain attempt to find the appropriate wedge to driven 
has been the continuing preoccupation of g minority. This 
minority, in whose hands nave hitherto been concentrated the 
ownership of capital, and therefore authority and economic 
power, have naturally been distressed at both the prospect; and 
later in some measure the fact, of authority and economic 
rewards being more equally shared. 

The belief that [industrial trade unianism] was inherently 
superior to any other was at the bottom of of the motions 
on structure brought before Cpngress. Indeed, there were many 
people who agreed that it. vrauld not be possible to establish 
industrial unionism in Britain who nevertheless thought that tf 
it were possible it would be the best basis on which to recoil- 
struct the trade union movement 

Just as the rate of interest plays the role of balancing the. 
benefits ^ present and future consumption, so trade unlvns by 
their actions reflect the extent to which working people prefer 
jam today to more jam tomorrow. 

There is an obvious conceptual difficulty, given existing 
company law, in envisaging how the appointment or election 
of a trade union representative or representatives to the board 
of the company would affect the rights of shareholders through 
the annual general meeting to elect whoever they wish to the 
board. However, in view of the somewhat farcical nature of 
most annual general meetings, farcical not being too strong a 
word when it is noted that the annual general meeting is 
ostensibly the ultimate authority in the enterprise and is ana* 
logous to the annual debates in Parliament on the reports of 
nationalised industries, this is probably more an apparent 
difficulty than a real one. 

In many industries, autonomous job regulation represents t 
considerable influence exercised by trade unionists io the con¬ 
trol of the job, and therefore it is not true in pracfice that the 
running of an enterprise is exclusively the job of management 
as normally defined. 
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“ spokesman ” for organised labour. It is not. No more for foqmance—die inabfli^ of either, in teems of. power, to 
that matter is the Confederation of British Industry an deliver What Aey miay promise <m behalf of their member 
adequate spokesman for the employers. The Government is —^is a ve^ important political fact. It fdlows that the Oovem- 
of course obliged to go through the formal motions of treat- ment must, as Mr Wilson says, govern. For the moment that 
ing both bodies as though they really do represent what they is just what it is trying to do. And it now has notice t^t the 
stand for. But the gap between their daims and their per- TUC is not going to lift a finger to hdp. 

Under Wilson's Cannon not getting^he Tories anywhere 


F resh frmn the training ground of Blackpool the Conserva¬ 
tive opposition in Parliament looks once again very 
much like a defeated army. For three weeks in the resumed 
session Mr Heath’s forces have charged hopelessly uphill 
only to be decimated by fire from the Government front 
bench or to be tripped by pitfalls whose existence diey seemed 
not even to susp^. Gallantry has been more in evidence 
dian tactical skin and the casualties to reputations have been 
heavy. It has been magnificent, but it has not been real 
opposition. 

The Tory failure at a time when the Gos-emment has sensed 
its own vulnerability can be measured by the fact that the one 
success in nailing a minister was Sir Alec Doimlas-Home’s 
dealing with Mr Fred Lee over Gibraltar—a sitting bird if 
e\er there was one. Otherwise there has been Mr Quintin 
Ho^ shot down in flames by the Home Secretary over the 
motion of censure on George Blake’s escape. There has been 
Mr Hogg’s further failure to bring home to Mr Crossman the 
defects of the proposed ombudsman despite criticism of the 
bill from both sidm of the house. There has been Mr Tam 
Galbraith flopping on road safety. There has even been the 
failure to take advantage of the Attorney-General’s attempt 
to restrict comment on the Aberfan disaster by invoking con¬ 
tempt Of court: it is not hard to imagine how Mr Wilson would 
have used that lud he been in oppositimi. 

It is an indfflidating chapter of disasters. The political 
effect has only been alleviated a litde by a more thoughtful 
attack on the Government’s plans for deamig with redundancy 
by Sir Keith Joseph, and Mr Ian Macleod’s fiery onslaught on 
the prices and incomes pdky. But Mr Macleod’s honest, 
aldunigfa forced, admtssioa that he did not agree with Mr 
Enoch Powell in disapproving of any incomes policy at all 
bodi weakened his'impact and showed the disunited condition 
of the parliamentary front bench. Despite Mr Heath’s vigour 
there is still too often the impression that Mr Duncan Sandys 
is leading from the back benches. It is the business of a pu- 
l^mentary opposition to be informed and informative in its 
criticism of government measures, but even on technical sub¬ 
jects without party political implications too many Conserva-' 
tive spokesmen in this session seem simply not to have done 
enough homework. 

In part, perhaps, this impression is inevitable. The job of 
an opposition becomes very difficult in an age when comptex 
government measures can only be criticised by someone with 
a boef that can stand up against the one that ministers get 
from their civil servants. The Tory front bench are now at 
the stage where it is increasingly unwise to rely on their 
recoUet^ns of what officiais told them when they were in 
office. Some shadow ministers are fortunate; in their field 
there may be a wide dissemination of information and experi¬ 
ence outside the ministry itself. Education is one, foreign 
affahs another. But ^kesmen on defence or transport ptob- 
imnacan be left out in the cold or confronted with a mass of 
which they may not necessarily have the intellectual 
■Hpim or background to digest 


The remedy for this predicament may turn out to be a far 
larger opposition research organisation feeding tapes into the 
computer called Ted. At present there are ffie (^pservative 
research department at Central Office and also the Conserva¬ 
tive Political Centre, both of which produce material that 
parliamentai^ spokesmen might consider with advantage. For 
the time being, however, there is too litde to show that they 
are using the facilides available to them. They seem to prefer 
Lord Brooke’s memory. Even Mr Heath himself has revealed 
a surprising lack of adequate briefing on issues on which he 
has not had previous experience. That is a matter for him 
and his aides. 

The parliamentary Tories, egged on by the constituencies, 
have often been too eager to get the Government on the run. 
They have tended to commit themselves too quickly and too 
far in pursuit of a visible tacdcal success. They should not be 
so jumpy. Tactical success will come as they produce and 
sell new ideas which look disdneuve and exciting. But the only 
considerable advance that has been made lately in this way has 
been Mr Marfdes’s CPC pamphlet on technology. On town 
planning, on housing, on a whole series of topics connected 
with the Bridsh urim environment there seems to be litde 
disdnetive new thinking, desjnte Mr Heath’s policy com¬ 
mittees last year. The developing Conservative view of the 
social services does give the party a clear policy that could 
be worked out in terms of health, welfare and housing. 
There has not been scope to display a coherence of the kind in 
the past three weeks. But when the chance comes will it be 
taken ? 


S OME Conservadves, Mr Madeod and Mr Powell among 
them, would claim that this is not particularly important 
now. To them, the job of an tqiposidon four years before the 
next election is simply to oppose and not give hostages to 
fortune by putting fmrwaid new commitments. But the penalty 
for such tactics is that of coming to be considered by the 
thoughtful voter—who is sometimes also the marp'nal voter— 
as having no ideas at all. Certainly, if opposidon is to be 
carried on it must be coordinated and direct^. The present 
position where every backbencher carries a rifle on his stoulder 
and expects to fire it off when he likes results in a feeble 
splutter of scattered shots or, as in the debate on prices and 
incomes, in exchanges of fire within the party itselL 
It is apparent after three weeks of “ half a ibague onward ” 
tacdcs tlut this is not a particularly profitable way of con¬ 
ducting parliamentary opposition against Mr Wilson’s heavy 
cannon. It must be said that Mr Heath and his immediate 
colleagues have gained prestige neither in the country nor 
within their own party. If there has been blood on the floor 
of the house, it has Ixen largely Conservadve blood. Even 
the most loyal troops ate going to start asking quesdtms. Mr 
Heaffi himsetf is in danger of- losing the renewed confidence 
he won at Blackpool. As Kinpley Amis has pot it: “A man 
can’t go on lauding all die dme or being laughed at.” 
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No Laughing Matter 

Indian democracy is in danger—really^ this time. And that warning does not 
emerge merely from this week's rioting about the slaughter of sacred cows. 


“ A i^erfectly sound country,’^ wrote Field-Marshal Ajpb 
Khan^ justifying his overthrow of Pakistan’s parlm- 
mcntary government, had been made “ the laughing stock of 
the whole world.” He was right, and, whatever they may 
think today, few Pakistanis in 1958 denied it. It is a quota¬ 
tion that India’s politicians might care to remember now. 

And at this point the balloon, no doubt, goes up. Patriotic 
Indians all over the world (anyone who doubts that India is 
a nation should try casting aspersions on it) will protest 
fiercely that the analogy is monstrously unjust. India is a far 
perfectly sounder country than Pakistan ever was, they will 
say. Undisciplined its politicians may be, dilatory its adminis¬ 
trators, but they are not half as undisciplined and dilatory as 
those who brought the Pakistan of 1958 to its laughable state. 
Faction-ridden or not, Congress is a nation-wide party such 
as Pakistan never had after 1954, and one with an organisa¬ 
tion down to the grass roots such as the Muslim League never 
had at all. Had Pakistan held three orderly general elections ? 
Where is India’s Ayub Khan, and, given the dispersion of 
India’s armed forces, could he succeed even if he existed ? 

True, very true ; and, before anyone adds it as the final 
crushing afterthought, let us admit that nobody in Mr 
Wilson’s glasshouse is well placed just now to throw stones. 
And yet, as we were saying before we dived for cover: if 
India’s politicians caro^ to look forward rather than back; if 
they care to extrapolate for another couple of years the 
shambles that is India today ; can they be quite so sure ? 
There has been barely a day in the last six weeks that Indian 
newspapers have not recorded rioting, and often police firing 
on rioters, with the inevitable tale of deaths. There have 
been riots to have a steelworks that cannot conceivably be 
built for years built in one state rather than another; riots 
to save cows; riots to annex part of one state to another 
state; riots to resist any such idea ; student riots in favour 
of this university vice-chancellor, and against that one; 
student riots for and against heaven knows what, the only 
common factors being a resentment of authority and a hydra¬ 
headed sense of being done down that engenders two more 
grievances the moment one is satisfied. The hideous spec¬ 
tacle of two million Chinese Red Guards all baying the same 
slogan, in this perspective, almost begins to look attractive. 


T his is, of course, an unfair picture of India, a headline 
picture: what makes news is bad news, and at any one 
moment when ten thousand Indians are rioting, 500 million 
Indians, unreported, are not. But the headlines are what the 
world sees, and one day, if it goes on seeing headlines like 
this, it will stop taking India seriously ; India, a land of 500 
million people, of ancient and splendid civilisation, of bound¬ 
less possibilities if there are men—it is men, not money, that 
will count—to take them. 

That might not matter so much if it were just the opinion 
of foreigners. The Indian government is not responsible to 
the electors of Britain, or, for that matter, to the rulers of the 
Soviet Union. Nor need it care about foreigners’ silly jibes 
about the absence of non-violence or the prevalence of cows. 
No sensible person for years has imagined that non-violence 
1 $ any more conspicuous in Indian life than loving ohe^s 
neighbour is in British. As for the cows, if religious people 
respect them, then the preserving of cows is no less rational. 


in itself, than subsidising ballet dancers or using St Paul’s 
as a cathedral rather than as a broiler foctory; and if every 
surplus cow were slaughtered tomorrow, how rich would 
India become ? As rich as Pakistan, presumabty. 

But it would not be only a matter of fofqgn opinion. In 
countries ranging from France to Pakistan, what evokes the 
gloomy cynicism of foreigners has evoked a matching anger 
at home. The educated or organised Indim pubUc sees these 
headlines too. It also experiences at first hand die seU^ 
tricks of politicians, the corruption of ofiicials, the taps that 
do not run, the rise in consumer prices that has driven the 
living standards of the urban Indian sharply down in the last 
five years. And it is the educated and the brgam*sed, not the 
unreported masses, that make politics. It is many years 
since “ Congress ” and politician ” were words of respect 
in India. If things are allowed to go on sliding as they have 
done this year, how much longer will these words be in use 
at all ? These are not just the fears voiced by those foreigners 
who for years have made a freelance living forecasting Indians 
imminent collapse. It was neither a crusted old divide-and- 
ruler nor a jet-speeded visiting journalist who called this “ the 
grimmest situation in nineteen years ”; it was the editor pf 
the Hindustan Times, It was Mr Nanda, India’s home minis- 
tcr until that day, who spoke on Tuesday of “ the great 
danger of violence to the fabric of orderly society.” 

India’s present leaders can fairly ask what they arc expected 
to do. It is hardly their fault that the approach of general 
elections is inciting the opposition parties to grab any griev¬ 
ance as an excuse for a demonstration that almost inevitably 
leads to violence. If the authorities simply sat back, they 
would be accused of yielding to anarchy; when they do not, 
they give the opposition just the martyrs and the headlines 
about death and disorder that it seeks. If they continue to 
maintain the state of emergency,” as they have since the 
Chinese war of 1962, they are accused of imdermining 
democracy; yet they may well need these emergency powers. 
If they locked up every possible trouble-maker (as they have 
not), again they would be accused of suppressing opposition ; 
when they do not, troubles erupt. If they give way to the 
cow-protectors, as they have, they are undermimng secu¬ 
larism ; if they do not, they are offering the Hindu enemies 
of secularism the very propaganda they need. Linguistic 
nationalism faces the Congress leaders in every state with the 
same dilemma. When the British ruled India, they had- it 
easier in this respea than democratic politicians cag exf^ct 
to have it. ^ • 

That said, Mrs Gandhi's government and party can hardly 
be considered blameless. What they have to do to meet the 
real grievances that the grievance-mongers exploit is, simply, 
to succeed: they need a mixture of luck (two good monsoons 
would end most of Mrs Gandhi’s present troubles), decisiof^ 
and action. The decision has been lacking recently; having 
gone the half-hog of devaluation in response to the Ameri¬ 
cans' urging, they stopped dhort of the follow-up that might 
have justified the whole hog. Except for an arguable intei^ 
in the Shastri era, acdon has been on the short side for yearl 
It is questionable, on die form of the last ten months, whether 
the present leadership can be expected to do better. Mrs 
Gandhi, as the Calcutta Statesman has argued, needs a new 
team. Given that this is no time for. another struggle over the 
succession, it could as well be argued that India, after the 
elections, will need a new prime minister. 
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One Gibraltar 


The record of recent An^lo-S^tinish exchanges 
shows up glaring flaws in Madrid's case 


T he Foreign Secretary has not ruled out the possibility of 
further talks on Gibraltar with Spain; but it now seems 
only a slight possibility. A month has passed since the British 
told the Spaniards that further progress seemed unlikely'' 
U^til the legal issues in dispute had been resolved, and 
invited them to join in referring these issues to The Hague 
court. Spain's negative first reaction to this offer was followed 
by a prolonged silence. The diplomatic hush has been broken 
1^ the imposinp; of more Spanish obsmetions at the frontier, 
by Mr Lee’s visit to Gibndtar (which, happily, ended better 
than it began), and the publication of a very enlightening 
white paper (Cmhd 3131) on the Anglo-Spanish exchanges. 
Meanwhile, pointers to the likely character of the Conimons 
debate arranged for November loth were provided by some 
brisk question-time encounters between Conservative mem¬ 
bers and Mr Brown. 

In these Mr Heath tried to make Mr Brown distinguish 
between the Rock itself ” and ** the so-called neutral zone.” 
The Foreign Secretary insisted that “ there is no distinction,” 
that “ our rights to both arc firm,” and that Mr Heath was 
treading on dangerous ground. While the Opposition seems 
worried about Britain’s legal case over Gibraltar as a whole, 
the Government shows itself more concerned not to imply any 
acceptaim of the Spanish claim that Britain has wrongfully 
appropriated a “ second Gibraltar ”—a mere quarter of a 
square mile, but embracing the airfield which now plays a 
vital part in Gibraltar’s life. Whatever its future military 
value, the airfield is essential to Gibraltar’s development as 
a tourist and transit centre ; the more essential, in view of 
Spin’s border closures. The Madrid government can see 
this for itself.^ Its interest in this tiny piece of isthmus fiailand 
has abruptly increased to the point where, accusing the British 
(who have controlled the area for at least 130 years) of com¬ 
mitting a new *'act of aggression,” it disguises its latest 
frontier restrictions as steps that it was forced to take, in 
this ** new ” situation, " in defence pf its sovereignty.” 

The white paper’s revelations certainly seem to justify the 
confidence with which the Government has proposed a refer¬ 
ence to The Hague, and to explain Spain’s lack of enthusiasm 
for a legal test. Each Spanish contention about Gibraltar that 
relics on arbitrarily selective quotations from the 1713 Treaty 
of Utrecht, from United Nations documents, or from earlier 
British statements, has been neatly exposed in all its in¬ 


adequacy by the British comments offered during the London 
talks and in official messages. The best Madrid could do., 
when trying to rebut the point that it had never sought to 
refer the question of the airfield area to an international 
tribunal, was to quote a Spanish official who, in a correspon¬ 
dence on ^ different matter in 1852. rhetorically exhorted 
Britain to appeal to Europe.” This kind of scraping of the 
barrel bottom recurs sadly often in the Spanish statements, 
whose only really valid theme is simply this: that Spain wants 
Gibraltar, regardless of the Gibraltarians’ wishes, of the 
Utrecht treaty terms, and of the cost of the dispute to all 
parties. 

Somehow, Madrid combines complaints that the region 
adjoining Gibraltar has become an economic “ void ” with 
the admission that the fortress has provided enough attracti\e 
employment to bring Spaniards flocking in from other 
regions. Asserting that “ Gibraltar’s economy is based on 
smuggling,” it denies neither the detailed rebuttal nor the fact 
that it has often spurned British offers to co-operate in curbing 
smu£^‘ing. Protesting about the border fence (put up in 
1909), it offers to case its frontier restrictions if the fence is 
removed, then hastily drops the offer when the British accept. 
Perhaps most astonishing of all is its insistence that the 1713 
treaty clause banning Jews from Gibraltar is still valid. But 
this is in tune with its openly sarcastic comments on the 
repeated British contentions about the rights and interests of 
the picople of Gibraltar. 

In the whole record of these exchanges, the most significant 
thing may well be the recurring British argument (flatly 
ignored by the Spaniards) that for Spain to try to hurt the 
Gibraltarians is no way to make them trust its promises that 
they would be generously treated once Spain had absorbed 
them. The Franco government’s resort to a combination of 
” squeeze ” and abuse is, indeed, destro3ang the bonds that 
had naturally linked Gibraltarians with their Andalusian 
neighbours, and making it hard to envisage their coming 
together again in any way for a long time. Gibraltar is 
already having to $ha|:>e for itself a future that assumes a 
continuing severance from the mainland. Instead of bringing 
the Rock closer, Madrid’s tactics have thrust it further away. 
But maybe General Franco’s political need to keep this help¬ 
fully distracting parrel going is at present stronger than 
Spain’s historic wish to have Gibraltar. 


COMMENTARY 


A yesr of Smith 

Thursday’s news from Rhodesia was of 
ptans for the fetmg next day—November 
of 8 year of illegal independence. 
There were to be champagne poppings in 
Salisbury, balls .in Bulawayo, .and special 
church services, not Anglican but Dutch 
Reformed (Afrikaner) ones, blessed with 
the patmage of the Duke of Mbhtrose. 
Mr Ufl!dner-Burke’s contribution was a re- 
fusaj^idarify reports of hun^r-striking by 
thoM^ government’s politi&l prisoners ; 


reports of torture, however, were definitely 
declared tabu, even in sermons. 

Over Westminster on Thursday, the 
Rhodesian. question hung as a dark, ill- 
shapedcloud. Mr Smithhad at last answered 
the British message of October r^th. His 
reply, although unpublished, had already set 
off on Wednesday, a three*hour meeting of 
ministers, a crossfire of parliamentary ques¬ 
tions, and a flow of “ leaks,” seemingly from 
top taps. Parliament had to approve on 
Thursday the continuation of the Act pas^ 
a year ago that authorised action (in«uding 
sanctions) to deal with the rebellion ; and 


the agreement between Government and 
Tory leaders that this should be put through 
quietly Was in some jeopardy. The House 
of Commons might ignore whatever loud 
cries were voiced elsewhere, by peers or (at 
and after the Addis Ababa summit ”) by 
African presidents. But a Liberal insistence 
on franW debate threatened to unleash 
restive backben^ers in the larger parties. 

J$ehind the bid for a quiet parliamentary 
Thursdaiy, in any case, lay expectations of a 
heavy debate next week, when all (or a good 
deal) might be revealed. There seemed 
(unless the leaks were all flowing uphill) to 
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be nothing in Mr Smith’s memage to nur¬ 
ture any last hope that Britain need not pro¬ 
ceed, in two or three weeks’ time, with the 
tightening of sanctioos through another re¬ 
sort to the Secuii^ Coundi—and wii^ the 
final ruling out of all formulae that might 
permit Rhodesia's white minority to retain 
its political mastery after the granting oiE 
legal independence. 

Words from 
Salisbury 

On Wednesday Mr Scnidi 8i>oke direly of 
what would fdlow " if Britain handed us 
over to the United Nationswhatever 
that may mean; the phrase itself is as 
meaningless as the idea is unreaL Such 
myths flourish among white Rhodesians. 
Mr Lardner-Burke’s book, Rhodesia; 
The Story of the Crisis,*’^ published on 
Thursday, offers as the clinching reason 
why independence had to be seized a year 
ago the ^ obvious fact that Britain was 
just about to hand Rhodesia over to the 
Commonwealth SecrcuriaL 
In this slim volume, which gives the 
full Rhodesian case,” Mr Smith’s minuter 
of justice claims to speak for all Rhodesians, 
black and white, whom he trifs to depict 
as a happy and dcmocr^c nation, solid in 
support of the Smith government. Yet he 
also protests that majority rule must mean 
extreme black nationalist rule.” And one 
reads, for instance: “ The African is never 
prepared to work for anything, it must be 
given to him.” “ We have done everything 
in our power to improve the African.” “ u 
our skins were black, wc would have our 
independence.” ” The Africans realise they 
are much better off in Rhodesia with a 
European government.” 

His book helps one to appreciate the 
difficulties involved in trying to draw the 
white Rhodesians’ present leaden into 
rational discussion or a settlement. But, 
among all his dissemblings, he makes one 
blunt and now very timely point. Frankly 
describing Rhodesia as South Africa’s and 
Portugal’s defensive “ keypoint,” he warns 
“the nations of Southern Africa” that: 
“Now is the time that we must stand 

to gether.” _ 

* Oldbourne Press, 101 pages, 158. 


The cat's away 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union 
indulged in another characteristically ridicu¬ 
lous exercise on Tuesday. The union’s 
executive voted 3-3 on whether to call off 
the small strike at Morris Radiators that 
has brought the entire British Motor Cor¬ 
poration grinding to a halt. Sb the strike 
went on. Normally when voting is even, 
the union’s president uses a casting vote: 
on Tuesday there was doubt about Aether 
or not the acting chairman had the right to 


do this. The .man in the chair was Me 
John Boyd, Si|rCar^V 
candidate to succeed him as president tfter 
ne;tt year’s uoioii dections. 

Sir William’s unexpected absence from 
the meeting cause the deadlock. Had he 
been there, the motion against the strike 
would have been passed. Another recaat 
absence from an executii’e meeting by Sir 
William also led to a nonsense at the L^ur 
conference at Brighton, when die union’a 
votes were cast and against Ae 

Government’s defence policies. So one 
might be tempted to blame Sir William for 
not turning up But on a brutal long-term 
view there can be two opinions on this. 

It did noharm that the AKJ 
waited until Thursday befoce lecomineiid*- 
iog that the Strike be called off. (Wliether 
it is called off remains to be seen.) It i!Bd 
no great harm when the ABU vot^ incon- 
sistently at BrightDo. Such events merely 
make the AEU’s executive look silly. 

In fact, when the dominant right wing 
Sir WUliam is absent the political diver* 
gences on the executive (from 
communist to MRA) inevitably condemn it 
to absurdity. Whether by accident or 
design, Sir William has demonstrated by 
his ab^ce the vacuity of the apace be will 
leave on his retirement. This could help 
both the union’s other sensible leaders and 
its normally apathetic voting members to 
understand the need to reach the right 
decision next year. But will the AEU elec¬ 
torate think the right choice to be for the 
well-meaning but bumbling Mr Boyd^ or 
for his two more incisive and much more 
left-wing opponents ? 


Exit Frank 

So Mr Cousins has finally decided to p^ 
his bags and leave Westminster. Having 
been whisl^d into the cabinet, and then 
into Parliament, and stripped of any 
illusions he might have had about either, hie 
will now bec<m again as much of a free 
agent as the leader of the country’s largest 
union can be. Mr Cousins is a tough, 
impatient, hi|^y intelligent man of die 
utmost integrity. The Economist believes 
tbit many of his arguments are totally 
wrong; that is another matter. For now 
there are two points to make. 

First, Mr Cousins offers the nearest thing 
to an alternative economic policy that the 
country has to show (Mr &ioch Powell’s 
alternative will remain blurred for as long 
as he keeps on trying to make it look as 
though be agrees mdi Mr Heath). Second, 
it is a serious business when the leader of 
a major political force deckles, or has k 
decided for him, that he can pursue his 
political ends more effectively outside 
Parliament, because Parliament does not 
offer a us^ul forum for discussing any 
differences other than the often formal ones 
between the two main parties. 

It ^ppens that the BBC has been running 
a scries of television programmes on the 
econoihk crisis, in which the dirce chosen 
speakers have been Lord Robens, Mr 


Aubaey-^bnes ifid-Mr Coyiinfc--Thesi are 
three men of the highest capacity, all 
involved at crucial points of decision for 
the economy. They haye all been MPs 
and have all risen towards the very top of' 
their own parties. All three have chosen 
to get out 6f. Parliament bccluse they 
believe they can better serve xht country, 
and the causes they beUeve in, by other 
means. This is the gahi of the National 
Coal Board, the National Board for Prices 
and Incomes, and the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. Mayl^. it is the 
country’s gain. But it u Pariialiient’s lote. 
It would be an earnest of the refocming 
instinct at Westminster It the Commona 
backbenchers were to take Mr Couitais’s 
departure as a more serious manifestation 
of what is wrong wiA them than they have 
so far. The Nuneaton electors shoidd jnjpo 
up too. 

Syria back in 
harness 

Tension between Syria and Israel may now 
ease off a little as a result cf last week’s 
activities in Cairo and New Yevk. In 
Cairo on November 4th a pcditicaffy 
bankrupt Syrian government was bailed out 
by President Nasser with a handsome new 
mutual defence paa, whkh curbs its 
freedom to get embroued with Israel but 
has put up its stock. On die ssme day, in 
the Security Council, a draft lesahitioa that 
weighted the blame for the latest dadief 
on the Israel-Syria border very slighflj 
against the Syrians was supported by ten 
member states—includiiig two African ooca 
who are often inclined to vote the way the 
Arabs would like. Although blocked bv a 
Russian veto, the resolution was so widely 
backed that it ^ve Israel the satisfaction of 
being, internationally, more or less in the 
dear this time. 

But there is more in these shifts eff 
alliance and international opinion than cui 
be accounted for by one more Arab-Israeli 
crisis. Russia’s hamhanded resort to ^ 
use of its veto on a mildly worded lesolutum 
has puzzled many observers. The truth is 
that Russia has put all its Middle. ]^t eggs 
in two interlocking baskete—the twin anises 
qf upholding Syria and ^ getting dl Arab 
socialist states to come to terms with each 
ocher under Cairo’s reliable wing. It dgred 
not risk the slightest upset to Syria just 
when the Syrian-Egypdan defence pact was 
^licately coming to biitli. Syrians recent 
adoption of Mao-type slogans, Chinese- 
influenced propagBOKh and “ R^ Guard ** 
tactics (as evinced by the activities of armed 
trade unionists) In order m oot-Nmer 
President Nasser In rcvofutionaiy fervour 
had seriously alarmed the Russians. Was 
China seducing their prottgi ? Now, 
hooked into its milita^ harness wUh 
Russia’s solid friend Eg3fjpt^ SyiiaPs wild 
neo-Baathist regime looks Ifte a safer Iset. 

A better bet for the Syrians, too—if the 
harness does not fray. 
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The 

Economist 

DIARY 

Jw the jbetter ordering of 
the working day, and for 
the comfort am deJectation 
of secretaries, there is 
nothing to equal it. 

A week’s appoint nu'nts .nn 
opening; a nook th.u lies open flat 
on the desk, 

A diary layoul* specially de.Nigned 
fot use at Board level. 

All information easily found by 
means of handy thumb indexes. 

An appointments register, a 
memoiandum book, and a complete 
tefetence book. 

Bound throughout in red leather; ‘ 
title blocked in gold. 

Siae IQia x Sin (about 25 i^cin x 20 ^cm), 

Pdee fot United Kingdom: 52 s. 
Including postage and purchase tax. 

Price overseas: 49 s. 6d. 
by surface mail. 

The Pocket Diary is a natural 
companion to The Economist Diary. 

Same layout as The Economist Diary 
for the day-to-day portion, thus 
simplifying the transfer of entries. 

Bound in special leather and fitted 
with gilt comers. 

Size 6|[in i^ 3 |in ( 17 Jcm x 8Jcm), 
only ^in ( 6 . 35 mm) thick, and 
specially designed for the inside 
l^st pocket. 

Price for United Kingdom: 218 . 
including postage and purchase tax 
Price overseas: 218 . 
by surface malL 


Airmail ptiees and an illustrated 
leaflet sinll be sent on request 

The Economist 

Diary Division 

25 St James’s Street JUuidon SWl 
Whitehall 5155 . 

An American edition of 'the B^onomist 
lEaty, price 112.50, U Available ftem 
Brooks Brothert 

546 Madison Avenue, Nevr York <10017 , 
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Danish recipe 

It is a rare pleasure, a kind of grand slam, 
for a poliodan to take his opponents’ 
breath away by a real surprise move. 
Denmark’s Social Democratic prime 
nunlster, Mr Jens Otto Krag, managed this 
on November and when he suddenly called 
a general election for the 22nd, eighteen 
months before it was due. He caught at 
least one of the two main opposition parties, 
the Conservatives, on the hop. Only a few 
days earlier, at tl^ir party conference, they 
had announced that they were no longer 
bound by their working alliance with the 
other big ri^t-wing party, rhe Liberals. 
They have recently been drawing level with, 
the liberals in electoral support, and pre¬ 
sumably they hoped to outdo them. But 
now Mr Krag has driven his electoral wedge 
through the vfldened gap between these two 
parties. He has neatly fourtd his pretext 
for an election in their opposition to a bill 
to institute pay-as-you-cam and separate 
taxation for married women, a bill that is 
one of his more popular initiatives. By so 
ddng, he also managed to go to the polls 
before having to take deflationary economic 
measures, which seem likely if Denmark’s 
wage inflation and recent loss of foreign 
exchange are to be checked. 

In short, his tactics seem a bold attempt 
to reverse a strategic retreat. In Denmark, 
as in Norway and Sweden, the Social 
Democrats have long been the largest party 
and have been losing some of their support 
lately. A poll taken in September indicated 
that only 37.3 per cent of the voters now 
back them; 41.9 per cent did at the 1964 
elections. They are particularly troubled 
by their losing votes on their left wing to 
tlic Socialist People’s party, led by the ex- 
communist, Mr Aksel Larsen. It is thought 
that Mr lO-ag might not be sorry if his 
own internally divided party now had a 
spell in opposition, after two tricky years 
of minority government (the small Radical 
party, which had spent seven years in 
coalition with the Social Democrats, broke 
with them in 1964). Denmark has had 
more postwar experience of right-wing 
governments than Norway or Sweden, but 
it shares with them the lack of a single 
dominant right-wing party that could 
exploit to the full the Social Democratic 
parties’ common tendency to lose electoral 
support 


Always open ? 

The tepoR of Lord Jukke Simon’s royal 
cominission oo tribunals of InqahTr is a 
liberal docunoent. It is nght M question 
some of its recommendations nonetheless. 
The commission says that ** 00 government 
in the future should ever in any ciitum- 
sunces whatsoever set up a tribunal of 
the type adopted in. the Profumo case to 
investigate any matter causing nati^mride 
public concern.” Biit when die .main 
interest of the newspapers is to act aS a' 


voyeur on dirty stories being circulated 
about particular people’s private lives—and 
when the only real national interest is to 
ensure that public policy has not been 
' warped in any of the fire ^hind the snioke 
—one frankly docs not sec why a Denning- 
type inquiry (i.c with a judge taking evi¬ 
dence entirely in private") should necessarily 
always be wrong. 

The press has welcomed the einumission’s 
general emphasis on the need for open 
evidence in tribunals of inquiry, given in 
open court ; nevertheless, it could itself be 
hit by this in one instance. On this report’s 
advice journalists could ^ still be sent to 
prison for rcfu.sing to rcvCal mvate sources 
of opinions and information. Bur a business¬ 
man or MP with journalist friends might 
not object to his name being passed on in 
confidence to a judge (to be kept as a 
confidence by him uidess revelation proves 
absolutely vital), but Would righdy object 
to needless wider advertisement of things 
he may have said which other friends and 
associates might not like. Where olf-ihc- 
record remarks prove in the end to be 
irrelevant to a particular inquiry, there 
really is no reason why a judge should niH 
be allowed to keep them under his wig. 

One other recommendation of the com¬ 
mission—that the attorney general, being 
attached to a political party, should not act 
in a tribunal—has already been ruled to be 
not of universal application by Lord Justice 
Edmund Davies, who wants the attorney 
general to appear in the present inquiry on 
Aberfan. Actually, one would have 
thought that Aberfan was itself a borderline 
case ; when a public body (including a 
nationalised industry ?) is one of the parties 
under investigation, it might be better for 
the attorney general to keep out. 


Drinks on Barbara 

Britain's Minister of Transport, Mrs 
Barbara Castle, has been having a rough 
time recently. This week she has been 
piloting her new Road Safety Bill (the old 
one was axed by the calling of the last 
general election) through its second read¬ 
ing in the House of Commons. The main 
difference between the old and new bills is 
that she has dropped her proposal for 
random road-side breath-tests for drivers. 
So to the opposition of all those who defend 
the fundamental right of any true British 
citizen to get plastered and maim someone 
on the road has been addecTthe enmi^ of 
those who would keep drunken people from 
behind the wheel or a car at almost any 
cost. Very tricky. But any extra job of 
thb kind for the pdice simply stretches 
further their already over-strained resources. 
So instead Mrs Castle has plumped for the 
pfbvision dtot the police can enforce a test 
if they suspect a motorist is drunk, oy if 
they stqlg mm for any other reason. ITils 
is a .ieaaonable enou^ step forward uptit 
Mr Jenkiqs realty gets the police up to 
strength Shd into sound morale. If ever. 
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When we say Syst^i4 is 
moie cost*effective iwcauss 
it’s faster) we mean just ti|i^ 

In a gfv4n time, a % Hgm n 4 
computer will do m^^work 




or do the same work a more 

expensive computer. 


Cost-effectiveness ts the great benefit 
offered by System 4. This range of com¬ 
puters, the world's first to use micro¬ 
miniaturisation throughout the range, is 
faster and more reliable. It gives greater 
efficiency at less cost. It is—in short—more 
cost-effective. 

Why System 4 is faster 

The speed of a computer is governed by the 
speed of electricity. You can't make 
electricity move any faster, but you can give 
it less distance to travel. 

Electrical impulses in System 4's micro¬ 
miniaturised circuits travel only a fraction of 
an inch. The same signals would have to 
wend their way through 25 inches or more 
in an ordinary computer circuit. Through 
wire ends, tags, soldered Joints,transistors, 
capacitors and more besides. 


Advanced software and 
peripherals ; v 

There are other reasons why Syi^eiii'4 jt|, 
more cost-effecitive. One is tl^ extrtffnii^:; 
advanced software which enabtos it tppef>4 
form many operations which’ previously 
needed the help of a human operator. If 
one program is held up the software auto« 
matically switches the computer to another 
program. So there's no waste of valuable 
computer time. 

Another reason is System 4*s super¬ 
speed input and output equipment, de¬ 
signed to take full advantage of the speed 
which micro-miniaturisation gives to the 
central processor. 

And the benefit of all this cost- 
effective hardware and software? 
The greatest benefit of alb greater 


All this is done away with, so it's cheaper affldanOy at less cost. It means—in 
and easier for System 4 to be fast... to be plshi man's English—you're getting 
reliable... to be more cost-effective. better value for money. 

English Electric-Leo-Marconi Computers Ltd.. Portiaiid.House, Stag Place. London. S.W.1. Victoria.2299 and 
Kidsgrove. Stoke-on-Trant. Staffordshire. Kidsgrove 3511 
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THE ‘EXTENSIBLE’ 
1 M 80 sq.ft. ftictory vnits 
readily aMiilaUe at 


covers the 
country 


HHMUIES 

wMi ream for looker ZOO^aosion 

The unite have been planned on a TOO' square grid with a perimelor 
service road. The example illustrated consists of five units. A and B 
can extend by 100%. C. D and E can extend in two stages by 200?^. 
Each unit has its own private service yard which can be used by 
heavy vehicles for delivery and despatch. Individual car i^arks are 
provided.' 

If thetfe do not suit a factory to your own specifications can be 
built in record time. 

For die smaller firm. 2.000 sq. ft. units are available for occupation 

now. 


With a network of 387 local officee throughout the 
British Isles, the General Accident Group provides 
a first class local service. This is the kind of helpful, 
personal service people appreciate. Close at hand— 
wherever you need it. Available always—to brokers, 
agents and policyholders alike. 

I General 


I 


teeident 


CfRERM ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD 


Glenrothes offers many advantages ■ Low r^ts 
■ Ample financial aid for purchase ■ Labour 
available bb^skilled and unskilled ■ Modern Homes 

tmnR<ltRt«ly^allie« . . 

. . .. 

I i/spni to kil6^ ebdirf thd factory units and moving to 
_5ttrothee VfirHi or ttttetfhebe die. Owofoi Manager. Glenrothee 
PeviliiMnenf-tdrpbieifeih/OI^ Ifel. Glenrothes 2202.. ^ 


H.ad OHiu: 6M..I Nrlli. Scrtlaiid 

Ch.l Icndsn Office : G.nenI Beildings. Aldwych. WC2 

JMMO TNANSPORT A GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 

SCOTTISH NENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 

THE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

' THE EN6USN INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
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American Sur^ 


Repubiicahs rn6ve in on LBJ 


What Presid^t Jotoson ought to have dobe 
iti the 1966 election caitipaign may be 
argued about for years. It is plain that 
what he did^ do—to contract oiit from 
active campaigning in mid-October—will 
earn him no thanks from his , party. By 
general consent this was a year ih whkn 
the Democrats were bound to sustain k^ses 
but the losses have gone well beyond 
expectation. They include a signal reverse 
of one kind or another in nearly every Qmi 
of the big states. In each of these a 
Republican has either been helped into 
national prominence or rescued from 
oblivion. Some distmguished Democrats 
have fallen by the way^^and the luckless 
campai^s have left trails of bitterness 
and division in the party*s most important' 
state organisations. 

In the biggest state, California, the 
Democrats have to surrender the state 
administration after holding it for eight 
years. In the next biggest. New York, they 
have failed to recover the Governorship 
from Mr Nelson Rockefeller, a task which 
a few months ago was thought to be 
childishly easy. In^ each of these cases 
Democratic factionalism is largely to blame 
for what has happened. The Republicans 
in Ohio have held on to the GUvemorsliip 
(Gm^ernor Rhodes enlarging his majority) 
and have made a net gain of five seats in 
the House of Representatives. Senator Paul 
Douglas has tost his seat in Illinois to a 
Republican hopeful, Mr Charles Percy. 

Once again Governor Romney has 
improved his majority in Michigan; this 
time he has carried with him his own 
nominee for the Senate (Mr Robert Griffin, 
appointed Senator by Mr Romney a few 
months ago to complete the term of Senator 
McNamara, Democrat, who died), together 
with five new Republican Congressmen. 
The Democratic candidate for the Senate 
was Mr Mennen Williams, himself a former 
Governor of Michigan and a champion 
vote-getter. In Pennsylvania the Republi¬ 
cans are confirmed in possession of the 
Governorship in spite of Mr Scranton’s 
retirement. In Texas, another faction- 
ridden state, the Democratic patty has failed 
to recover President Johnson’s own old 
Senate seat from Mr Tower, the Republican 
who won it in 1961 and is now re-elected. 
Here again, the Republicans have picked up 


Wtishfngtoh, Ot 


another two scats in the House of Repfre^ 
sentatives, ^ r. , 

To strflte a rough baltmce sheet bcfdin 
all the iftsults aie final, the Republicaai 
have gained eight Governorships uidu^^ 
those of 'OUifomia, Florida, Minnesota; 
l^iyland and Arkansas, and thrde seats in 
the Senate (in Illinois, Oregon, and 
Tennessee) in addition to the r^, though 
not nominal, gain of a Senate seat ia 
Michigan. Their most startling gains are 
in the House of Representatives. Where 
Che old House had 295 Democrats tO' 146 
Republicans, the new one looks as if it 
will have 248 Democrats to probably 187 
Republicans. Thus the Republicans have 
more than made good their net loss of 38 
House seats in the Johnson landslide two 
years ago; but to see this as a restoration of 
the traditional balance of party strengths in 
the country would be going much too far. 
The Republicans last won a majority in 
the House of Representatives in 1952; 
their losses of 1954 and some of their losses 
of 1958 are still stacked against them. While 
since then the redrawinjj of the boundaries 
of congressional districts to give fairer 
representation to the cities has left the 
Republicans with fewer rural strongholds. 

In fact the pattern of their, recovery in 
the congressional elections is uneven. 
Their gains are small in New England and 
even smaller in New York State, where all 


seven of di^ Democrats vdid , won House 
iriits from RepubUcanS In 19^ Ind^ hdd 
ou to them ^ w^k. In the middUe 
western states, and gcfiendly west of the 
IVlississipm, the Republicans have recj^veied 
frieSt. of ^ir losses of two years a|p and 
lUive httjdfe sonk fresh (An exoepciovt 
is the Smes of Washington whm four ftedi- 
mu Democrats of 1964 have kept their 
seats.) ' hi the'deep SOath a reverse pro¬ 
ofs can be traced; there the Demomts 
have recovered three Or four of die setts 
ta^n. Uom them in 1964 1^. Mr. Ookl- 
w 9 iUx *9 segregationJst souths caiii|MU0Qcira. 
If these jseats are , any loss to the Repubii- 
caas in C^ngrpss, they are/certainly no gain 
to Ihesident Johnson or the Denioqfatie 
kadersUp.^ The new Congressmen from 
Alahami^ Mississippi and the dimmer parts 
ci (^rgia will be no more likely to vote 
for Mr Jbbnson’s domestic policies dian 
< were the old ones. If they are left out of the 
reckoning, as they probably should be, the 
real net loss to Mr Johnson’s majori^ in 
the House of Representatives is nearer 31 
chan 47. 

Without question President Johnsoa’a 
Administiation will have to face a more 
conservative House of Representatives. It 
does not follow that the conservatives have 
strengthened their grip on . the Republican 
party. On balance it seems that the trend 
in Republican affairs may be the other vray. 
Into the conservative side of the balance 
go Mr Ronald Reagan, Govemor-elea 
of California, Mr Samuelson, Governor- 
elea of Idaho (Mr Samuelson, a Goldwater 
Rcpttblicaii, wtm the nomination horn the 
moderate Republican Governor, Mr 
$mylie) and in several western states the 
lost conservatives of 1964 who have come 
back to the charge. To them must be added 
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jdk'oew“Re'piuBlicao Gov^rfi)^ of Ftoricfa, 
^OaudcKiric. , 

AgkiaA tbm ate to be set the brilliant 
suctxsses acbici^ by some eniin^t 
Republican moderates. Many pec^ who 
regret die defeat of Senator Paul IXiuglas 
in THinols must nevertheless Concede that 
his successful opponent, Mr Charles Per^, 
will be a gain to the Republican ranks m 
the Senate. So will Mr Mark Hatfield, 
the former Governor Oregon, who beat 
a strong opponent, Gongtessman Robert 
I>uBcan,. decisively ii^ spite of Mi 
Hatfield’s lack at for the war 

policy in Vietoani. and in s^ of the 
encouragemdit that Mr Duncan got from 
die IPhite House «id die help that he h«l 
from die.Kdiihedy Democrats. Mr Edward 
Brooke’s stKcel*^ ^'cnce of the Republi¬ 
can Senate seat in Massachusetts is another 
poont scored by the Republican. libeials; 
inddeataHy, ft puts a Negro in the .Senate 
Sat die first time since i88t. 


Mr Ndson Rockefeller, after winning a 
third farm at Governor of NcOr York, is not 
Ukel^ to be shouted down at the next 
RqwUkan National Convention as he iHa 
at die hut one. His l»other, Mr WinthrOp 
RockefldUer, will be the fint RepuUicsn 
Goremor of Aikansas for 94 ymrs, having 
ddieated a Ksetionary segreoationist Demo¬ 
crat. Another new Kepublican fiice is Mr 
Spire Apiew, elected Governor at Mary¬ 
land vmlere the Democrats tradidonally 
rule. Hie Democrats defeated their own 
cause diere by letting Mr Mahoney walk 
away with their nomination on an anti- 
Negro platform of opposition to open hous¬ 
ing ; Mx Agnew led what amounted to an 
all-party movement to stop the racialism 
of Mr Mahoney.' Outshinkig all is the 
success in Michigan of Governor Romney, 
who baa carried a whole Republican team 
in widt'him and has thus put an end to 
die reproach of being a poor party man. 
These moderates have shown thin they can 
get votes and win ground, some of it 
ground long held by the Democrats; it 
aeema to follow that dieir influence in die 
Republican puty will tend to rise. 

None of the Demomtic uadonaf leaders 
can make a similar dahn. Of the complexes 
that they had to fight—the dislike diat does 
exist for the Vietnam war, the still stronger 
fedhig that the viar ^omd in some way 
be fought mote decisivdy'to get a quideer 
decision, the white reactiM against Negro 
daia» md Ne^ disoriiets, uneasiness 
abow Infiadonary symptonis sodi as rismg 
idaeagud dear money—none has Eved 
lb qsi expected of it; each has had 
" an eddy here and diere, but 
r^iade iladf unpiisukably fdt as 
a of foel^ What can be 

" jj (jjg bright 

.hn'Obbed. Ftesident 

__ _ jidattation have lost 

populaitoMid iie^i.lbi^it. Demo- 
ende dwaoutaganent11(0% and Demo¬ 
cratic. fflomentuni vidUft ffipod gjroy, as 
the ciaapaii 8 frttMr.h|fi;« 
campaifff^ diit 
leadgn, di(ie.!eC‘tBeffl' 

'Stature; 

their reputations. 



JoluBon.'iad'. 


.Smoocraiic 
cb daActto 


Senator Rbbert* Kennedy, wh6' bept bii^ 
airborne caravan on the move from state 
to state and from district to district, is 
closest to^ being -an excepdon. The 
enthusiasm that he aroused wherever he 
went was obvious to see, but then he is 
rather carefully not identified with the 
Johnson Administration. What is not so 
apparent is the amount of effective help 
that he brought to the beleaguered Demo¬ 
cratic candidates. In California, Oregon, 
Illinois and Wisconsin he came and went. 
Sometime^ the local Democratic candidates 
felt that tljey had been helped ; sometimes 
some of them felt like early' Christians 
getting a nod of encouragement upon being 
thrown to the lions; a few even felt that 
the visiting Senator’s entourage ctf ruthless 
young men from the East was treading over 
their prostrate forms in pursuit of a distant, 
glittering goaL 

Senator Edward Kennedy, too, gave 
some help around the country; ndeber of 
the brothers faced re-election this year. 
3uc neither, it baa also been ren^rked, can 
point iQ 'iDUch order or harmony m his own 
state pmty, as the re-elected Republkan 
Governor of New York and the newly 
elected Kepublican Senator from Massa¬ 
chusetts can cheerfully testify. Vice Presi¬ 
dent Humphrey went to the rescue of many 
hard-pressM candidates and there is no 
doubt of his generosity and selflessness as 
a helper. But hard-pressed they stayed. 
Mr Humphrey’s local party, too, has done 
badly in his own State of Minnesota. In 
contrast, Mr Richard Nixon can at least 
chim to have helped many a Republican 
candidate into the House of Representatives. 

President Johnson has not been seen to 
help anybody much. It is true that not a 
few Democratic campaign managers felt 
that a visit from him would not be of great 
assistance and even, as tactfully as they 
could, said so. But this will not prevent 
them, or their candidates, from feeling now 
that they were left in the lurch. As the 
losers felt diemselves gradually slipping, 
they began to hope for any stroke of luck. 
Some snatch^ at Mr Johnson’s P^ific 
jouroey as such a windfall and entertained 
tte hope that a last-minute visit from a 
President newly returned from making war 
and planning peace in Asia might turn the 
trick for thm Plans for such visits were 
being made y^hita Mt Johnson annoonced 
his unpendittg opemdon and his decision 
to .go nowhere but to Us ranch in Texas. 

Once there, however, he plunged into 
a tirdess round of conferences, skned 
countless Bills, fetched subordinates from 
WasUngton in an endless strew am 
generally did not appear m be mdag as 
he was supposed to be. Iwce W 
ill’^atiired enough to su^^^v flw 
not'have wanted to invob^ 1iiiii9l|^ forj^r 
in a lot of lost causes. If wefc die 
Piesidenes feeling it might .even be $qiui 4 
but it is stai:4i4rd, for the lo^ to accjept; 
Ternpeta amr Ifflftte when toiftesidenft 
bpe:»fioh placr^antl b 

knbWii about; hli health. At . the 
the ■ siam-.dl, fcolbg 
brui^d bemWrats can onl^" be called 
unharmonious. 


QccupatiQtrat ills 



The primary fact about President Johnson’s 
physical condition is that he is President of 
the United States. That is the simplest 
answer to those who mutter suspiciously 
that ii is odd to have two operations at the 
same tinie on unrelated parts of the body. 
It is also odd to have thsx particular kind 
of job. 

Power can corrupt—the Far Eastern tour 
apparently made both Mr Johnson’s 
incisional hernia and the polyp«in his 
throat worse. But it can also invigorate. 
The day after returning to Washington, 
when most of those who had accompanied 
him had collapsed from exhaustion, Mr 
Johnson bouncily announced his impend¬ 
ing operations, conducted three elaborate 
Bill-signing ceremonies and went on next 
day to hold a full-dress televised press con¬ 
ference as well. The only safe prediction 
to make about the operations is that their 
results will undoubtedly be made known in 
a style befitting a President, no excruciating 
detail spared. 

The President’s illness came at a con¬ 
venient time: after he had raised his 
prestige in Manila and before he had to 
risk it in the eleventh-hour campaign which 
many doomed Democratic candidates (such 
as Governor Brown in California and 
Senator Douglas in Illinois) were counting 
on him to make on their behalf. But as so 
often, Mr Johnson blew his advantage. No 
sooner had he begun to gather praise for his 
stamina in undertaking the Far Eastern trip 
when he was in physical distress than he 
infuriated politicians and journalists by 
denying that he had ever promised to make 
the pre-election barnstorming tour at all. 
Moreover, he lashed out at Mr Richard 
Nixon most cruelly foP criticising the 
communique drafted in Manila. 

With the prospect of having an at least 
mildly disabled President for a week or two, 
Aii^ricans may well wish that the Consti- 
tational. Amendment approved by Congress 
last year de&ing the questions of presiden¬ 
tial succession and disability were further 
riong die road to becoming law. But before 
it is, the Amendment must be approved by 
Legislatures In three-fourths of the states ; 
$6 far only 31 of the necessary 38 ratifi- 
ditio'ns arc in. 
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The sharpest^ dearest, cleanest copies 
ever produced, come from a Bruning 
2000 electrostatic copier. ' 

That’s why we were able to reproduce the 
whole of this advertisement—picture and text 
—from a Bruning copy. 

Want proof? 

Send Mr. Bruning a challenge. Anything to 
copy. Anything in black and white; anything 
in colour (even pale colours); anything up to 
llj'. wide—and any reasonable length. A 
carbon copy if you like. 

Bruning can copy them all perfectly. 

Something other copiers just won't do. 


Beal fast, too. Aiid they can't match any* 

thing like this, dther; Bruning can make 
12/14 copies a minute (there’s no faster copier 
than Bruning); change tone coloiir from light¬ 
est grey to richest black while the machine is 
in action; deliver copies face-upwards; change 
automatic to manual feed - instantuneouxfy. 

That's Bruning copying. 

And Bruning duplicating? Outstanding 
quality—outstandingly fast. 

Take a Bruning copy. Place It on the Multi* 
lith. Switch on. Out come the finest copies at 
the rate of up to ISO a minute (or 9,000 an 
hour); On just oi*dina|ygp;|;ipr.^Ypu can rent, 
brimy a Bruning (tindfii dolin'! heed t^ial 
wiring). Better meet Mr. Bruning. Soon. 


■■■■■■■nnaaia 

To: Brwiing DIvIskNip 
AddffMOgnplHMiiUlgrapli'L^^ 
HcaoMl Hcmpgtci^, HertSo 

I would like to meet your Mr. Bruning; 
Before arnnging a visit, please send mo 
details .of the Bruning 2000 . 


NAMB.. 

COMPANY. 

ADDRESS... 


V. 


I- i:.il 
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The North Sn has long been known as a rich source of supply of . 
herrings^ but now it has yielded an even richer harvest—natural gas. 
Natural gas will have many hsh to fry—it wiM supply an increasing 
proportion of our national fuel requirements. Ak^dy enough has 
been found to enable the gas industry to plan the conversion of 
its distribution system, so that eventually natural gas will be used 
.‘neat* throughout Britain. This will mean a big saving in 
transmission costs, since a given vohiipe of natural gas will have . 
twice heating power of the gas we use at present and will 
also travi^ through the mains at higher priMSure. 

The gag industry is ready to make thd most of this new Indigenpus 
source 




or energy—may lor. 


the.ne^-:«gii of l^hlSpiei 
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AMEMCAN SOtVEY 


As it sunds, the Gonstitutkm is hazy on 
what happens if a President cannot carry 
on. The Amendment wottld specHy die 
conditions under which the Vice Ptesident 
could assume the powen (but not the ofiBce) 
of the Presidency and how and when he 
should return them to the President, Lack> 
ing such rules of law, the President and Mr 
Hubert Humphrey, the Vice President, rely 
on an informal arrangement for eattywg 
on with the job while Mr Johnson is 
incapacitated I this practice Was hudeted by 
President Eisenhower during his bouts ol 
bad health while in oflBce. 


What's a cut ? 


Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, 
seems to be good at everything except 
politics. He certainly seemed to be trying 
hard to master the game when, at the Presi¬ 
dent’s side on the fetint porch of his Texan 
ranch a few days before the election, he 
promised in one breath: a reductloo in con¬ 
scription next year,, a cut in spendme on 
aircraft, bombs and rockets, a slowing wnvn 
in numbers of troops Sent to South Viet¬ 
nam and careful attention to the needs of 
peacetime economics in that country, and 
in the United States. But, to judge frtxn 
Republican successes this week, the voters 
were unimpressed. The RcpuUicans them¬ 
selves had cried “ phonyh” (with some ex¬ 
cuse) and the New York Times frared Aat 
the Secretary seemed to promise a pain¬ 
less costless war in 1967’’ when, in truth, 
the war is just as bitter and cosdy as ever. 

The reduction in the numbers of men 
to be conscripted came as a surprise. Only 
last month, the Department of Deface hak 
explained that the Low. draft call for 
December—12,000 inen—^was a concession 
to the Christmas spirit. By the first of the 
year, the Pentagon said, the monthly cill-up. 
would again be nearer recent levels of about 
45,000 men. But last week Mr McNamara 
foresaw that the monthly average for th^ 
first four months of 1967 would be about 
25,000 men and it has now been announced 
that the January figure will be 27,600, the 
lowest since last summer. 

There was less bard news in his assur¬ 
ance that the ^‘increases*’ in American 
forces in Soudi Vietnam will be less next 
year than they were this year because Mr 
McNamara refused to say how much 
smaller the mcrease in new troops would 
be. But, by December jxst, 200,000 men 
will have been sent there since January isL 
This will bring the total in Vietnam to 
about 385,000 and thus, as commentators 
have been quick to point out, the number 
could easily go up to half a million by die 
end of 1967 without bmakiog the Secittary’s 
promise. Nor do hu figures include die 
50,000 sailors who arc stationed off the 
shores of Vietnam in ships of the Seventh 
Fleet. 

The pfe-decdon scene was also 
brightlm^ (dso hi vain, it now turns out) 

g a reaasiinbg repm from the President's 
undl of Eooijioimc Advisers. It declared 
that, wlule the American econoi^ was iidll 


New bottlenecks for old 


No tvto ways about it, die Immigration 
Act of 1965 which came into effect this 
year was intended to make American 
policy on immigration fairer and more 
humane. While abolishing die offensive 
quotas which considered the most im¬ 
portant attribute of an alien to be his 
national origin (northern Europeans pre*^ 
ferred!^ the new law aimed first of all at 
reuniting lamiltes. Brothers, sisters, 
parents and duldren of American ddaena 
were to be given priority of entry over all 
other apidicants. 

But, as President Johnson observed 
when he travelled to the foot of the Statue 
of Liberty for the signing, the Act had a 
second purpose—to attract newcomers 
who had skills that America needs. He 
did not mention that this provisioii had 
built into it e barrier against the rooden, 
resdess end untrained wl]p historicatly 
have found a new start in life by emigra¬ 
ting to the Umted Sutes. The barridr 
exists, nonetheless. In a clause tucked 
in at the urging of the trade unions, the 
new Act requires that an intending immi¬ 
grant who has neither dose relatives in 
America nor professional skills needs a 
certificate , from the Department of 
Labour, testifying that he has a job wait-^ 
ing for hun, one that does not deprive an 
American of work. 

The effect of this requirement,, starting 
with the paperwork that it has created, 
has astounded almost everybody. As' 
Representative Ccller of New York said, 
4 he immigrant is asked ^ to dO that which' 
. is virtually impossible—to 'find' an em¬ 
ployer in the United States who is willing 
to take him sight unseen” The Greek 
who could not emigrate to the United 
States because the quota was fuU^ how 
cannot em^ate because he cannot get a 
labour, certificate. 

Already the unexpected restrictiveness 
of the law has forc^ * modificadons. In 
recent weeks, some types of skill have been 
awarded ^blanket certifications”; pipe¬ 
fitters, sheer-metal workers and bakers, 
am(^ others, can get visas without hav¬ 
ing jobs waiting for diem, Moreover, the 
ban has been lifted on some categories of 
workers who, under the new law, had be^ 
prohibited from entry on the grounds that 
they were in amply supply in America. 
Now sales clerks, waiters, typists and other 

Immigrants ,.. 

BV rSDiAiiJ All otheroountnes 

BY UHIGIN v^fesieiti hemisgheie 

Southern and Eastern Europe 
Northern and Wsstem Europe 





specified unskilled or semt-sIdUed woffccxs. 
may apply to becoiiM immigrants—pro¬ 
vided that they ara going to a job.' 

But many people in Washington, especi¬ 
ally those concerned with foreign aid, are 
worried about another aspect d the new ' 
law: its positive in^haden to the brain 
drain. The law could not be dearer: 
diOM trith professional and technical skills 
are ** preferred.” inngigranta. Yet shodd, 
not the Ufiited States prefer that they my 
home 7 Them is! a great d^ of uneaai* 
ness about ttadstics, sudi at those given 
in a reoent letter 10 the New York TimeSf 
showing dm nearly 83,000 sdenditib ' 
doctors and engmeem bad come to dm 
United Stttes irom ghfoad between 1949 
and 1964. 

WiU the new law make.(tworse? Pro¬ 
bably, says Professor Bridcy. Thomas d 
the University of Wdes^in an.excdlent 
analysia of the brain drahL* In 196$ 
nearly 1506 Asian sdeqdsts and engtneera 
emigfiftid to America after Caiqpeii re¬ 
laxed the roles in orilcg to 'enCdurage the 
entry of members of these profesaioia. A 
similar imnp in numbers poilld begin after 
1968, .when , the' new law nes mto fuH 
swing.' Then the United Sutes wW 
reserve about UiOOp visas a year fee 
technically skilled ppe^e (other ftm , 
Canadians and Latin* Americans who ate ' 
allowed in more freely than other iduni- 
^ants). ^fesSoc Thomas concludes that 
in future a sixable and growing propor^ 
tioii'of these skilled immigrants are llkdy 
to be recruited from .the less developed 
countries which arejdesperatdy short of 
skills. As many b£ them will have beon 
trained at public expense, he suggests that 
America should pay for them, just gs it 
Would for other im^rts. 

Despite these flaws, the new Act re- 
niains generous. It aims to allow about 
350,000 immigrants a year into America, 
including reladvet. ' Magees will con- 
dnue to get the special preference that 
they have had since the end of the war 
and which finally, byapowing in a Ifeiwiy 
stream of, homeless people from all over 
the world, made a mockery d the quotas. 
These were first set in 1921, based 00 die 
national origins of the population Of' the 
United States at that time and intended 
tb keep America in the same rachd. and 
religious (white and Protestant) oaowd. 

Already some of the old imbalances hare 
been adjusted. Even though the hate 
bones of the quous will remain umil X968» 
any visas left unused by Britain, for 
example (65,000 are available each year 
for about half as many applicants) are now 
transferred to countries Wfdch have had 
small allotmenu and long waiting lists. 
This year 20,000 Italians have been issued 
with permanent visas, although luly’t 
annual quou is only 5,666. Soon those 
wanting to leave. Britain are going to feel 
the pinch; the young and untrained have 
felt it already. But after 1968, the num¬ 
ber of .immigrants from any one country 
will be linfited to 20.000 a year and 
riudear physicists will tak^ a place in the 
queue behind close rdatives of Amtricani.' 

*Prom the Other Side: A Bmcpem 
View, The New I mas lg re ltob t-The Annals 
of the A^kan Afiadmj of FoUdeal ami 
&dal Science, Septrinber, 1966 . 
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moving ahead at a healthy rate, prices were 
becoming stable again and interest rates bad 
stopped rising. It made no mention of what 
many people* including the Secreury of 
Conimerc^) contfauie to feel is Just around 
the corner or ought to he: a rise in taxes. 


University challenges—2 

Ascendant professors 


Pure backlash 

N^w Ycirk 

iThe Mayor of New York Gm the 
Governor of the State, Ddnocradc ‘Senator 
Kennedy and Republican Senator Javits, all 
of them favoured the retention d the review 
board created to consider charges of bru« 
tality agaittst the fmlice. Sodidmost of the 
press, Ae Bat Assodadon and other power-* 
nil voices in die city. Nevertheless the 
iokm rejected UM revisw board by neatly 
two to one. Vhv ? First, of course, them 
waa die feir A Negroes snd the prejudice 
•galnsi; them. New Yorkers aie as fogioted 
as any Adieficans ; what djsting^skcs them 
is the feduig that prejudice is somehow 
wrong, that u ia something one does not- 
adoDowlette publicly* However, the riots 
in dries throughout the country this past 
summer, and m calls for ^ black pow^ ** 
by Negio leaders, provided justifleation for 
the re&se of suppressed feelings of aggres¬ 
sion and hostility. 

Moreover, the fears were magnified by s 
ruthless advenising campsign launched by 
the agency which had coatrected to **.8eQ ** 
the case of the Flsttdmen's Benevolent 
Associarion against die board. Their adver¬ 
tising suggested that a new wave of terror 
and violence was imminent and that the 
police were paralysed by the presence of a 
review board on which mere were outsiders 
as well as, representatives of the policemen 
t^mselves. 

Beside these fears, however, the review 
boatd was defeated because the issue 
had befm separated from party^ politics; it 
becanie a bditeen interest groups 

competing direedy for votes. In another 
era, the jjbties would have acted as mediat¬ 
ing agents, Interiveting the long range 
benefits of the review board for thek fm-* 
lowers and shepherding the flock to the 
polls. But party ducipltne and the power 
of local political leaders has waned in NOw 
York (in pert because of the impact of' 
Instant mass Communications, in (Nin be¬ 
cause the city’s Democratic machine is 
crippled by factionalism). And so, in spite 
of toe pleas of Democrats and Republicans, 
the voters responded to ^e interest group 
that QX)ke most immediately about what 
conedfoed them. Ironically, while this was 
the hey issue in Tuesday’s election in New 
York Qty, about 30 per cent of those who 
voted for Oovetnor failed to vote on the 
rrierendum on the review board. 

The problem of what to do next now 
tests with the Mayor, the city and the 
police. The refecendu^. was worded so as 
10 make it impossible for anyone in the 
Mayor’s Q%e to investigate the police and 
aoma that thia may violtfc die city’s 
^dMsr. Mmmwhfieibipdlioe,tlieir^l!i^^ 
Kited, must now retrace dft kxlephachilt 
lilii 4 oaid widi €fie49f thek own.-r 


Mw York 

Everyone, including even tbe ptofCssors 
themselves, knows that the lot of university 
professprs has improved. Most dramatically, 
of course, ther^ am the seats at the council 
table with the powerful for ;die Arthur 
Schlesingers,; (Harvard University), the 
W. W. Rostbwv (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technolt^) and the Nicholas Katzenbachs^ 
(University of Chicago). Howeycr, iiidustr/ 
has also pmd court to the acadenucs, as have 
the lower echelons of the federal bureau-, 
cracy. For example, the Peace Corps and 
the poverty and foreign aid programmes 
turn regularly to the academic community 
for assistance, often offering a. consultant’s, 
fee of $75 a day, plus expenses of |i6 a day 
for tiipe, spent away from home. 

This kind of influence, to be sure, has 
come only to a minority of professors from 
about a dozen of the major universities. 
Moreover, usually the men are .either scien¬ 
tists or professors of law. The philosopher 
or the language teacher in the second; or 
third rank college rarely breathes the air of 
this giddy new. altitude. They have been 
content with lower salaries gnd.icss prestige. 
But the fi^eral of Edu(;atiori.and the 
jdiilaiithrppic foundations may come to 
their, rescue with grants for research, for 
advanced training and for experiments in 
the classroom. 

One unexpected result of this new found 
prominence is that the professors now find 
themselves very much a ^rt of the establish¬ 
ment, be it that of the feeferat or the local 
government or evci|^,of a. private industrial 
corporation. Their jhbs^ as .consultants, are 
generally to help solve a particular problem. 
This has placed them at odds with the left- 
wing stu^nts and even with their more 
ambitious (and cemforming) ones, who are 
critical of tiie‘time spent either in research/ 
or in giving advice*, wt, while the students 
resent the time which professors spend away' 
from the classroom, nev^theless they are, 
pleased at their apparent power and status.- 
To them, the prmessor now seems..very' 
much'' in the world,” seiUnghis kndiM^e‘ 
and his intelligence on the open mafket and 
presumably affecting the makers of policy. 

Actually, it is by no means cksit just how 
much influence the academics wield outside 
iheir universities. Where the prbfessors 
have really begun to assert themselves is 
within the educational community itself. 
This is not as ordmiary an occurrence as one 
might think. Until the nineteen-fifties a, 
pr^es8or*s voice hi university p^itics and 
policies was restricted, at best, to dedskms 
governing his academic sfk^ifdity. A man 
might campaign for a par^tihur course of 
study whi^ be wantM offer, or be 
might battle for i dbange in the stance of 
his department (althoum onty with the 
encouragement, of the oepaitn^tal chair¬ 
man); but M luul lelativUy Utihi id say 
about what went oh ki the imiVersity atj 
•Itfgc.' Thtu war th e prov i nee • 


dent and the Provost and the Deans, 
presumably with the blessing of the Board 
of Trustees and the more important gradu¬ 
ates. The professor was considered be 
either uninterested in such administrative 
matters or else was seen as an employee 
subject to the rules of the officials. 

It is this last notion which has undergone 
drastic revision, even in the most con¬ 
servative universities. Today, members of 
the academic staff find themselves on con^ 
mittees which have definite. respSmsibilities 
for policy. At Harvard last year, for 
instance, it was the srtaff as a whole which 
decided the fate of the general education 
pre^amme for undergraduates. Similarly, 
It is a staff comminee that has proposed 
curbing the exclusive social clubs at Cornell 
University and it is the professors who 
have suggested, a new 'experimental, residen¬ 
tial college for first year students in one of 
the leading inidwestera universities. 

This pattern of involvement and of 
responsibility for all aspects of university 
life has become quite widely accepted by 
both academics and administrators. At 
the professors gained ascendancy 
within the university as the focus shifted 
from utidergraduate to graduate education. 
It ydu the professors, not the administrators 
(with some notable exceptions), who could 
ickntify luid attract the necessary scholars 
and research projects which would bring 
mcney and status to the universkv. Within 
ibe past decade, specialisation has taken 
hold and the academic departhkrats have 
become political stron^olds. 

It is only in the fast few years, however, 
that the professors have concerned them¬ 
selves With educational innovation and vrith 
the general. health of the university. 
Demands for revision of the curriculum 
have tended to be the springboard for this 
1^ interest, for each academic department 
. hm ctindud^ that changes are netted, first 
til the student’s formal eduCfitioh and, 
second, in the student’s life within the 
academic, community. Fortunately, this 
interest coincided with the Icgiiifation which 
empowered the federal Office of Education 
to underwrite almost py programme of 
inziovation at a university. 

This past summer, for example, several 
historians banded together to design a new 
approach to the teaching of American Im- 
lory. At Cornell, four social scientists tried 
a new interdisciplinary Yack and intro¬ 
duced first year students to psychology, 
political sdenee, economics and sociolo^ 
by organising lectures and discussions 
around one broad question: Why in a rich 
society like America, are there so many poor 
people? Both the historians and the social 
scientists were, subsidised by the. Office - of 
IMucatioo. Such experiment, with teach¬ 
ing ii^thbds was new 10 the professors m 
wdlvasjp studerjics. ‘ ^ 

: the mme way^ rik ^ana for-a-new 

small reirid^al cou^,' m the midst A 









is inside the Shell inside the Ford? 


lb tt0 kfpes, ke0dttdi^t Uktu mi UmIs tkat 


Y ou 9 (c^b|y realise that a 
k)t^^ har4 work gm into 
producing, tl^ gasdine and 
oil you use. But you may like to 
knowa little more ofwhM goes on 
;betilAd the. scenes. Here you can 
(about some of the things that 
>. Bif^pen before your car (or one of 
fords, abj9ve>caii 
,Iubricated;7% 



m. 


jippid'’'dQi^Mers are 

I *?W, inMbHiat 




Seo days to drill A diamoirf 
drilling-bit costing |25,0Q0 w 
womout after only 2 ft. of penetra¬ 
tion In hard Canadian rock. By 
oset^coniing such diftkuttles, SheH 
ensures blenttfiil economic sup¬ 
plies to you and other motorists. 

Bhellmen ; use some hlbhiy 
aoiddsticatedequipment. One new¬ 
comer is Capshdl, a laboratory 
that .works on the sea bed, and 
the only one m existence today. 
Id the next 25 years, ohe-quarter 
of the ^r1d*8 gas and oil will 
come from tipder the sea4 

, 

The work of Shett raearidtert on 
fuel and lubricaiits for your car is 
never complete., 

.. .;areahii4yschaiigm*'^Ttt^ 

; dibons are more 
/' rnkrtorways ara,r^ 


Stidl people ihiist not only 
up with aV thiflC hut also kiisp 
ahead of it: so that when there's 
a now need, new Bhell products 
am ready to ideet it. Be^ oils 
make it possible fOr better engines 
to be tMgpedT-and . better oSlS 
come only firpih reseandi. fjnk 
year, Shdfs research cost sbnw 
llOOmilliim. . ; ■ ; 

;Xeate, ■■ 

Long before; tiu^ reach radng 
drivm dr yo^ ShalgaSelj^and 
lubdeanuhnye'iisul a yeiryjMWfiih- 
hift. tino^^ln, .tiM ;Ott 

ftma am riscc^u^^ 
production cars with Shell Super . 
MotdrCM wmeidriveriover 10,000 
mileii ■ rdi^ and round a test . 
tradkl In Australia, a VoUttwegen 
travelled over S,00Q ruggad'll^ 

In kss than sbt days, aiw:feii^ 
(thinhi^ lo: thii uriQ wHb Mkenpa\ 

> y-‘'- 


proved id similar ways; secret 
tests, puUk tests, tests in many 
countries—most recently on roads 
in Europe and North Africa, to 
show the value of specific 
ingredients. 


The Super Shell gaiolide you buy 
(with die famous Ignition Control 
Additive) has no li^r than seven 
special ingredients. Each of these 
produces a specific advantage 
(such as good mileage and the 
prevention of staUing). And it Is 
the bakiacr of all these idViedieats 
that makes^thii such a good 
gasoline. 

Shell Super Motor Oil has a 
fomiula.diat is exclusive to ShclL 
It te a blend of highly nb»d oils 
'.'mi cateilblJy piamied addidvei. 
thtf is the first pd available all 
byer the world for of 

cnr» in evpry -drt^ 

G|llliate^.;-NO OlW:^iil^ 
.ludk axoMkdM^'ibr^^ 

dd|lni,flritiin^^.. v 'v' •’ 







Ong of the victorious Fords (with Shell Oil) in the 24^ur race at Le Mans ^year. 


You benefit 

It would be surprising if you did 
not benefit after all the work that 
has gone into the Shell gasoline 
and oil you use. You benefit 
whether the route you travel is a 
shimmering motorway in the sun, 
or an unfriendly half-track in a 
blizzard. You benefit whether you 
bounce in a proud jalopy, or float 
in a grand saloon. 

On six continents there are 
more Shell service stations than 
any others. And at every one you 
can be sure of getting products 
with alt Shell's care and scientific 
ingenuity built into them. 

Invifatfon 

The next time you drive in for a 
fill-up, or an oil change, you pro¬ 
bably will not give a thought to 
the work that made it possible. 
That is as it should be. But if you 
would like to know more about 
gasoline and oil, or any of the 
Shell produ cts described on the 
■■liHiright* please get. in 
touch with the ShAl 
ijfijjgmy ne^ yon. 
will be pMM 
to] 


But Shell is more than gasoline and oil: 


AThe Shell Toroidal Burner isa new 
oxy-fuel burner which produces a 
flame very much hotter than that of 
conventional burners. In steelmaking 
furnaces its use has resulted In Im¬ 
proved pi^uction, and the sup¬ 
pression of red oxide fume. Shell fuel 
oils are also used for mai^ lother 
jobiln today's advanced steelworks^ 
ftom.tnaking pig iron to producing 
thefiniMarticlet 


A By the 1970's, supersonic airliners 
will serve the world. Shell Research 
has for years tackled problems arising 
from high speed flight. For example, 
at twice the speed of sound parts of 
Concord's skin will be hotter than 
boiling water. Shell works with air¬ 
craft and engine manufacture to 
ensure that tomorrow^ supersonics, 
like the jets of today, can use kerosine 
instead of costly ^speciai' fuels. Now 
research it looking forward to the 
ramjet, a hypersonic engine with 
almost no moving parts, for the 
Mach 5 tnivet of the future. 


remains intact. This new container 
has tome fh)m the Koninkiyke/Shell 
Plastics Laboratorium at Odft, in 
Holland. But being unbreakable i$ 
only one of its advantages. Because 
It is almost opaque, its polyethylene 
laminated film protects milk against 
the eflTccts of daylight (in a glass 
bottle, light can cause loss of flavour 
and, within 2 to 4 hours, lost of vha? 
mins). Milk in the sachet stays finish 
longer. The sachet its^ it alio light¬ 
weight, easily stored and disposable. 
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the University of California's huge mass of 
30,000 students at Berkeley, have come 
from a group of scholars led by a professor 
of English. Residential colleges, pro¬ 
grammes, independent study units, use of 
technology, these have all become part of 
the professors’ province. Not surprisingly, 
there have been complaints about the time 
all this takes-*-timc that should be devoted 
to research and writing. 

But for a number of academics their new 
interests are a not unwelcome alternative 
to pure scholarship, particularly for those 
scholars who perceive that their contribu¬ 
tions to knowledge will be modest. The 
professors have discovered just how lusty 
and powerful their voice can be at precisely 
the moment that educational institutions 
have become significant in American life. 
Bur for men of middle age it is uncomfort¬ 
able to find their students also raising their 
voices and demanding a share of power. 


False start 


Running the war against poverty is an 
unenviable job ; there is SO much crossfire 
b;liind the lines. At the moment it is the 
liberals who are shooting at Mr Sargent 
Shriver, the head of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. They object to the decision 
early last month not to provide any more 
money for the Child Qpvclopmcnt Group 
of Mississippi, which had been running the 
majority of the Head Start programmes (for 
pre-school children) in the stale. To the 
churches which have been supporting 
the group and to many other liberals it 
looked as if CDGM had been sacrificed to 
Mississippi’s segregationist Senators, par¬ 
ticularly Mr Stennis, who has been com¬ 
plaining almost since the group was started 
that it was infused with black power 
philosophy and personalities. Largely 
Negro-run, it certainly operated to give the 
Negro children more self-respect and their 
parents a large part in the programme. 

Mr Shriver himself has implied that 
CDGM was perpetuating separation of the 
races. But he denie.s vigorously that he was 
moved by the complaints of Mr Stennis— 
even though when he acted OEO’s appro¬ 
priation was due shortly to come before the 
Senate. The group was denied more federal 
money, he insists, because, as a result of 
nepotism and inadequate supervision, it 
was unable to account satisfactorily for over 
half a million dollars out of the $7 million 
it has had. There is also a dispute about 
the quality of the programmes, with 
CDGM and its friends insisting that, 
although the teachers may not have been 
highly educated, they had the great gift 
of being able to stimulate the cowed and 
passive Negro children. 

To replace this group there ha.s been 
hastily organised, with prodding from OEO 
(and a promise of $10 million), Mississippi 
Action for Progress, a bi-racial organisation 
(in a parity in this state). One of the. 

membeita ill Mr Hbdctipji Garter, a white, 
liberiil newspaper editor. Though Mr 
Carter denies that the White House had 


anything to do with the formation of MAP 
he has in fact been active in trying to build 
a block of bi-racial Democrats opposed both 
to black power ttid the white segregationists 
which would Be .loyal to the Democratic 
party outMde: the South. 

CDGM has not given up the battle; it 
has reopened of its centres without 
federal money. And it may yet get some, 
though on a much smaller scale. OEO has 
conceded that it should have done even 
more to help these inexperienced people 
and that it mismanaged the cut-off of funds. 
At bottom, this is once more a dispute 
over the degree to which poor people 
should manage their own fJoverty pro¬ 
gramme ; but the dispute is bedevilled, in 
Mississippi, by racialism on both sides. One 
unfortunate result is the further shaking 
of morale at OEO itself. This is already 
low, with rumours dying about that its most 
popular programmes are being handed over 
to older, more established departments. 


Profits on the Kwai 


The balance of power between the film 
makers of Hollywood and the television net¬ 
works of New York has been changing 
slowly over the past few years as old, and 
not so old, feature lilms have become stead¬ 
ily more popular with televiewers. They 
arc bored with the machine-made and re¬ 
petitive series of programmes which are 
foisted on them by the market researchers 
and by the salesmen who run all the net¬ 
works. The dominance of films was empha¬ 
sised a few weeks ago when, to introduce 
its new 1967 automobiles, the Ford Motor 
Company sponsored a showing of Bridf’e 
on the Rwer Kwai, filmed in 1957, on the 
least sati.sfactory of all the networks, that 
of the American Broadcasting Companies. 
This cost Ford a cool .$1.2 million for the 
single showing but the film obliterated the 
advertising competition, including the 
popular we.stern series Bonanza^ sponsored 
by the General Motors Corporation. 

The ever-increasing demand for films has 
led to several arrangements, not all success¬ 
ful, between networks and movie companies 
by which films arc made for showing first 
in cinemas, then after a couple of years on 
television. (Aricndanccs at cinemas them¬ 
selves arc recovering well from tlie damage 
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done by television duriiie the ninetedn- 
fifties.) More important, however, ih« 
terest in movies tor television means that 
the investment status of the big film-making 
companies has risen dramatically. Not only ^ 
are they worth more dead, because of the " 
new value of their backlog of films, but also 
alive, since their ability to make films hsL% 
suddenly become a valuable asset again. 

So deals abound. The United Artists 
Corporation, after trying to tie up with the 
Consolidated Foods Corporation, whose 
shareholders rejected the deal, is now 
sidering another partner, the fast-growing 
holding company, the Transamerica Cor¬ 
poration. The Paramount Pictures Cor¬ 
poration is now firmly in the grasp of Gulf 
and Western Industries, Inc., a group similar 
to Transamerica, but Metro-Goldwyd- 
Mayer, Inc., is still battling with a group of 
dissident shareholders. 

The most intriguing fight concerns the 
Columbia Pictures Corporation, which made 
Bridge on the River Kwai, A group led 
by the French Banque de Paris et des Pays 
Bas tendered for Columbia shares ; it now 
holds a third of them and is being oppo^ 
by the corporation’s board which is being 
accused of doing an inefficient job of man¬ 
aging the company. This raid by inter¬ 
national interests involves also an argument 
with the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion. Through its subsidiary Screen Gems, 
Inc., Columbia owns three television 
stations and the FCC has to approve any 
change in ownership of these stations. More¬ 
over, they may not be sold to foreign in¬ 
terests and, although a couple of American 
mutual funds are involved with the Banque, 
the group i.s undoubtedly composed largely 
of foreigners. 
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Take a dose look at 

The Chase Manhattan Trust Corporation, LtiT^ 
in Nassau, Bahamas, for trust services 
throughout the world. 


8iz#, experience and world-wide operation qualify us ad- 
'mirebfy to serve you as Trustee, Custodian for Securities, 
Investment Advisor, Executor, Agent for Bahamian Cor¬ 
porations, or to provide you with any other trust or fiduci¬ 
ary service. For complete details write now to Post Office 
Box 1543, Nassau, Bahamas. 


Get 

your Canadian 
exports off 
the ground 

0 

and delivered in a day by Air Canada Air Freight 



Air Freight cuts out stockpiling Ono of the first signs that 
Air Freight is saving you money is the fact that your warehouse 
is not so overloaded. And some valuable capital, formerly 
locked up there in stocks not yet ordered, is freed for more 
important uses—like expansion. 

How 7 Because Air Freight is fast If your customer orders 
today. Air Canada flies it in tomorrow, on one of its daily services 
to anywhere in Canada. So there's just no need to hold large 
stocks of unordered goods. 

Other ways Air Canada saves you money Heavyweight 
items arriving in crates other than by air really are hoavy—and 
expensive; Air Freight often carries the same item in a plastic 
bag, making it in many cases as much as 50% lighter. And if it s 
small lots, you got the weight break by air. 

You'll notice a considerable reduction in your insurance rates 
tor loss and pilferage too—^for example the insurance rate on 

somehousehold products is£52.10.6bysurfaceiranspori, £2.19.6 

by air I Air Freight rates may be somewhat higher. But look into 
it a little deeper. They are often more than offset by the time 
you save and the profits you make. 

A service for the Importer too Did you know that there is 
an Air Freight service for importers too? Air Canada will fly 
freight to Britain from anywhere in Canada on any day of the 
week. Air Canada's unique sea/air service from the Far East 
can also save you time and money over other methods by 
shipping your goods to Canada then flying them on. air CANADA, 
with BOAC, offers large capacity jet freigluers six limes a week 
in addition to several regular jot flights a day. 

THESE ARE SOME TYPICAL AIR FREIGHT COSTS 
Machinery and parts, atthe 500 kilogramme rate, cost 4/1 per kilo. 
Textiles, at the 300 kilogramme rate, cost 4/9 per kilo. 
These prices epply into the U~K, from Cenede end vice-verse. 



MANHATTAN TRUST CORR. LTa 

Nassau; BAHAMAS 

O 


Yfhf not got foH details now, Saa your Frafght Forwarder or contact AIrCaMda «r 

AIR CANADA 


Dmt St, London, W.l. Moykilr8292 • 8l. Androw Houm. 60 SatichlohoU SIm 

iHigiM 1611/8 • Manchattor Caniral 8882/3 • Birmingham Central 4616/6 • Laada 20628 
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THE WORLD 


Imermtioml Report 



The cows are safe, but what 
about India ? 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

The mayhem New Delhi witnessed on 
Monday was no different from what has 
been going on all over India during the past 
months. Yet a mob attempting to storm 
parliament itself shows how close the 
country stands today to disaster. That the 
home minister, Mr G. L. Nanda, has been 
given the sack may create a misleading 
impression that the congress party and 
government have at last decided to halt the 
drift. Nothing of the kind has happened. 
Mrs Indira Gandhi's inability to find a 
successor to Mr Nanda acceptable to her 
colleagues, which has obliged her to take 
over the portfolio herself, shows how sadly 
India is lacking leadership and cohesion at 
the top. Infighting is not new to Congress, 
but it had until recently preserved some 
sense of direction, because its national 
leadership managed to work as a team in 
times of crisis. This ability is rapidly dis¬ 
appearing, so that the government is left to 
function without the political sanctions 
needed to make it effective. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, New Delhi has failed to stem the 
rising tide of chaos. 

The immediate cause of Monday’s orgy 
was a mass demonstration staged to press 
for a ban on cow slaughter. It was 
organised 1^ a committee formed last 
January which claims to be non-political but 
is in faa a front organisation of the Hindu 
parties set up with an eye to the elections. 
For some months saffron-robed sadhus have 
been squatting outside parliament during 
sessions, while their confederates inside 


have tried every now and again to push the 
government from within. Occasionally 
there were mass rallies too, as on September 
5th when three eminent religious figures 
served an ultimatum that they would go on 
indefinite fast if the government failed to 
concede their demand by November 20ih. 

If the central government cast about for 
excuses to avoid taking a decision, it was 
not for want of a cow lobby within the 
cabinet. Mr Nanda, for instance, has been 
active in several obscurantist causes but he 
dared not pitch in on behalf of the cows 
for the simple reason that several states are 
strongly opposed to a ban. They are not 
any less mindful of Hindu sentiments, but 
prefer to take the practical view that food 
is short and India cannot cope with a 
simultaneous explosion of both human and 
cattle population. It has already 51 million 
cows and the same number of buffaloes, 
roughly a quarter of the world’s bovine 
population. They are ail undernourished 
because the fodder supply is diminishing 
year by year as pastures pass into cultiva¬ 
tion to feed humans. 

The centre’s attempt to suggest that legis¬ 
lative responsibility lay with the states and 
not with itself was not altogether successful. 
The cow lobby pointed out that the direc¬ 
tive principles of the Indian constitution 
lay down that the state shall take steps to 
prohibit cow slaughter. As pressure 
mounted, the Congress parliamentary party 
became suddenly concerned about the 
centre’s constitutional obligation, largely 


because of a deterioration in Congresses 
electoral prospects. The party executive 
adopted a resolution on November 2nd 
affirming support for a ban. Dutifully the 
government announced on November 4th 
that it was asking all states to undertake the 
necessary legislation. 

This rather deprived the demonstration 
set for November 7th of its justification, but 
its organisers refused to be cheated so easily 
out of the fruits of their labour. Their 
spokesmen insisted in parliament on central 
legislation, instead of it being left to the 
states to act. A saffron-robed member kept 
interrupting the business of the House on 
Monday to voice this demand over and over 
again until he was thrown out on speaker’s 
orders. This was probably what he was 
working towards. He stormed out of the 
House to the demonstrators massed outside 
to tell them to put a cordon round parlia¬ 
ment and prevent entry or exit until the 
government gave way. This was the signal 
for a surge forward. This the police 
eventually stopped by gunfire that killed 
eight people and injured 200. It was the 
signal also for rioting and arson all over 
Delhi. Among the lesser sufferers were the 
Congress president, Mr Kamaraj, and a 
minister, both South Indians. Their houses 
were ransacked and property set on fire. In 
panic the government imposed a 48-hour 
curfew, later reduced to twelve, and called 
in the army to stand by. Mr Nanda has 
had to pay for this with his job, the MP 
who called for the assault on parliament has 
been arrested, but the government dare 
not touch any of those who master-minded 
Monday’s demonstration. The head of the 
RSS, a Hindu political organisation that was 
involved in Gandhi’s murder and is 
taking a leading part in the present agitation, 
blandly claimed next day that arson and 
pillage were the handiwork of provocateurs. 
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Germany 

Kiesinger's 

inheritance 

FROM BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Few pi the mischievous consequences of 
fuithw indecision spurred the Christian 
Democrats on Thursday to nominate a suc- 
cmsor to Ludwig Erhard, the ill-starred and 
pblidcally friendless chancellor. They chose 
kurt George Kieslnger, the present chief 
minister of IMen-Wuittcmberg, who with- 
<^ew from the Bonn scene in 1958 when his 
ambition to become foreign minister was 
frustrated by Dr Adenauer. Herr Kiesinger 
got 137 votes; his two rivals for the nomina* 
tioQ, Herr Sl^bder and Hm Barzel, got 
81 and 86 voites resp^vely. 

Herr Kiesioger, 62 years old and a 
Catholic, was diairman of the Bundestag 
foce^n affairs committee for four years, 
during whtdi time he was a familiar figure 
in the European assembly at Strasbourg. He 
has long regarded integration with Europe 
as an im^rative objective of German 
foreign policy. That his nomination was 
supported by the Bavarian deputies, includ¬ 
ing Herr Franz-Josef Strauss, indicates that 
he considers closer co-operation with France 
likely^ to be Germany’s wisest strategy for 
the time l^ing. Not that he undervalues 
the Atlantic alliance. Herr Kiesinger is an 
urbane man. Ks initial handicap is his 
former early membership of the Nazi 
party and his wartime association with Herr 
von Ribbentiop’s regime at the foreign 
ministry. 

His immediate task will be to try to 
muster a majority in the Bundestag. It was 
a salutary shock to the Christian Democrats 
when their old coalition partners, the Free 
Democrats, voted with the Social Democrats 
on Tuesday to defeat the government by 
nine votes. And this jolt to the party's 
matured complacence was aggravated by 
multiplying evidence of impatience at home 
and abroad with the devious goings-on in 
Bonn. Before the Bundestag asked Herr 
Erhard in vain on Tuesday to subject him¬ 
self to the test of a vote of confidence, the 
Social Democrat deputy who introduced 
the motion sadly reminded deputies that 
in foreign parts respect for Germany was 
diminishing daily. 

The deputies were in chastened mood. 
They had become the laughing stock, said 
Herr Wehner, the Social Democrat vice- 
chairman, of their arch-enemies (presum¬ 
ably ipt east German communists). 
WhPC a^ pity, some of us reflected in the 
press gallei^, that any doubters, either 
present or outside, could not themselves 
have heard the excited telephone calls with 
which {oumalists were bombarded from 
foreign capitala after last Sunday’s Landtag 
elcG^ in Hesse, nor have seen the tele¬ 
vision teams now setting up cameras every¬ 
where ^neo-Nazis’* are reputed to live, 
move, and have their subversive being. 

Ccnalnly growing dis^st with the petty 
strifnaw iSonn helped the right-wing 
gninM of National Democrat to win 7.9 
the poll and eight seats in the 
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Hesse Landtag. And Herr Erhard’s sub- 
sequenr refusal to put a vote of confidence 
to the Bundestag—the chancellor 
vehemently dismissing such constitutional 
and democratic procedure on the grounds 
that it would be tantamount to a “ show 
trial ”—can be confidently reckoned to have 
further improved the chances of those 
National Democrats who are standing for 
election to the Bavarian Landtag on 
November aotk 

On the eve of the Hesse election, political 
soothsayers were pointing to evidence of 
disintegration in tot National Democratic 
party. Thev had in mind particularly the 
expulsion of Herr Franz Florian Winter, 
the vice-chairman of the Bavarian branch 
who had cmnplained at the end Of October 
of the increasing domination by the 
extreme right wing. He had explained that 
he could not honestly recommend people 
to vote for the National Democratic party 
on November 20th, because I should not 
like to be held jointly responsible for per¬ 
mitting our nation to be ruled once again 
by godless fanatics and driven into tragedy.” 
An outbreak of rivalry between the two top 
National Democrats in Hesse—the chair¬ 
man, Herr Heinrich Fassbender, and Herr 
Gerhard Woitschell, who joined the Nazi 
party as long ago as 1928—confirmed the 
pundits in their diagnosis. Nor, they noted 
further, had the party's recent election per¬ 
formance been impressive. In the Bunde¬ 
stag election last year, the National Demo¬ 
crats of Hesse polled 2.5 per cent of the 
total vote, only half the amount required to 
send a deputy to Bonn. In the spring, they 
had failed to win a single seat in Hamburg’s 
I.andtag and they had not even put up 
any candidates in the North Rhine-West- 
phalian Landtag election on July loth. 

Yet, with a roll of only 1,100 members, 
the Hesse branch of the party persuaded 
more than 200,000 Hessians to vote its way 
on November 6th. The National Demo¬ 
crats based their claim to be the most 
rewarding representatives of the people on 
national rather than regional arguments. 
They castigated the established parties for 
having failed to carry out their promises to 
promote ” national values,'* German re¬ 
unification, and European unity. And they 
made an often telling point in insisting that 
it was high time the younger generation of 
Germans were absolved of responsibility 
for the Nazi past. Vague and platitudinous 
stuff it largely was. But it sounded all the 
more plausible to the accompaniment of 
the noises of party bickering and scuffling 
wafted from Bonn. 

The Social Democrats, who have 
governed west Germany's most progressive 
state for 15 years, increased their share of 
the poll from 50.8 per cent to 51 per cent, 
but did not do $0 well as they had hoped 
in the circumstances. The Christian 
Democrats, dropping from 28.8 per cent 
to 26.6, did not do quite as badly as they 
had feared they would. The Free Demo¬ 
crats, down from 11.5 per cent to 10.4, also 
reflected that things might have gone worse. 
But all three parties appreciate well enough 
that their ineffectual manoeuvrings in recent 
weeks are of the stuff that breeds despisers 
of democracy. All three will be substan- 
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tially to blame should the Bavarian National 
Democrats take fresh heart from their 
party’s unexpected breakthrough in Hesse. 
• Having disregarded the Bundestag’s 
request to subject himself to a vote of con¬ 
fidence, the chancellor blocked the way to a 
general election, which Herr Wehner had 
said would be the only clean and decent 
solution to a coalition crisis threatening to 
become a state crisis. Herr Erhard, visibly 
wounded, announced that the Christian 
Democratic Union and its Bavarian counter¬ 
part, the Christian Social Union, would 
continue their negotiations with other 
parties to form a government with a work¬ 
ing majority in the Bundestag. 

In thcoi7 Herr Erhard was helping to 
achieve this. In practice he was iff the way. 
Now it is the new man's business. All 
three parties still coyly declare they are 
open to approaches from all sides.” 
Actually each is still divided among itself 
as to the choice of ihe proper partner. 


South Africa 

Can they go on 
getting away 
with it? 

FROM A SOUTH AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Vorstcr is as determined as Dr 
Verwoerd before him to do what he can 
to avoid direct embroilment in the Rhode¬ 
sian crisis. '* Business as usual ” is still the 
formula used to cover up the generally 
accepted fact that Mr Ian Smith's regime 
could not have kept going without South 
Africa’s economic under-pinning. In fact 
business between the two countries this 
last year has been altogether unusual. 
Petrol and oil have poured across the 
I.impopo, taken in the ” ordinary ” course 
of business by private enterprise or 
delivered free by sympathetic South Afri¬ 
cans. I'rom time to time, the government 
has had to restrain the more rash demands 
of white public opinion. Bur Pretoria 
itself has obvious reasons for wanting to 
do all it can, short of a hcad-oii collision 
with Britain or the United States, to prove 
trade boycotts and sanctions unworkable. 

These diplomatic acrobatics will be 
harder if selective mandatory sanctions 
under United Nations auspices are applied 
against the Smith regime. The prospect 
of UN action is dauntingly unpleasant for 
Pretoria. It is known that Britain has no 
desire to involve South Africa dircaly in 
any extension of sanctions ; it is not known 
how far ocher members of the United 
Nations will try to push the issue. And 
America's strong stand on South West 
Africa has alarmed many South Africans. 

Mr Vorster is believed to have discussed 
the Rhodesian problem with his cabinet at 
a meeting on Monday, and there is little 
disposition in official circles to under¬ 
estimate the seriousness for South Africa 
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Friden announces ^ new automatic writing machines. Why six? 


Because paperwork Jobs aren’t what 
they used to be. Today they’re more 
complex. More varied. 

That’s why Friden has answered the 
call with six new FLEXOWRITER* auto¬ 
matic writing machines. Now you don’t 
have to buy expanded capability for a 
simple job. But if you do want this 
potential. It’s available, too. You get 
just what you need. 

For example, one of our new machines 
(the 2303) le specifically designed for 
automatic ietter writing. 


Another (the 2305) can talk directly to 
computers. 

And one of them (the 2201) has inter¬ 
changeable program panels so you can 
use it for any automatic writing job you 
can think of. 

Together with the other new umts 
(2301, 2302, and 2304), and a complete 
Friden family of input-output peripherals, 
they can handle several hundred different 
operations. 

For thousands of companies. FLEXO- 
WRITER automatic writing machine has 


ong been the basic machine for office 
lutomatlon because of its systems 
:oncept and amazing flexibility. The 
lewest models are faster^ quieter, and 
nore smartly styled. 

If you're considering automation, call 
our local Friden office //rs/—see your 
elephone directory—or write to Friden 
nternational S.A., 149, 

\venue Louise, Brussels ^ 

>, Belgium, VJe offer sales 
and service throughout 
Europe and the world. 




FLEXOWRITER automatic writing machines by Friden 
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You're not making 
money >(1ien your ^ 



Rndoutabout 
AifMaiketing -the great 
new moving force 
in world trade. 



^WUIe your sliipfflent’s 
«o its way to toe point of sale, your 
working Ci^tai isn’t woricing at ail! 

>MrMarketing changes all that. 
Wkat you air ship today can go on 
•ale tomorrow. And with oiir All 


Cargo Jet Freighters, you have tte 
capacity you need to ship by air in 
volume — to all the world. 

Fast turnover isn’t the only way you 
profit. You save on insurance, ware* 
housing, breakage, spoilage, theft. 


And there are a host of other ways 
AirMarketing can save you money. 

Isn’t it tone you found out about 
AirMarketing the great new moving 
force in v^ld-wide business? Call 
your Pan Am Cargo Agent. Or can us. 


ialv loiuurruw. /’nuv vua 4-aai .. 

^Vbridh lamest air cargo carrier • Worlds most experienced airiine 

_- first ON THE PACinC FIRST IN tATIN AMERICA FIRST-ROOMD THE WORLD 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
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should the problem begin to escalate. The 
Minister of Finance said last week that the 
government was making contingency plans 
against the possibility of mandatory sanc- 
tion«j, and it is known that businessmen and 
ifidustrialisrs have been urged to embark 
on some stockpiling of raw materials and 
commodities that might become scarce (this 
is discussed further on page 727). 

Mr Vorstcr, like his predecessor, is 
believed to have urged Mr Smith to keep 
talking to London. A political corres- 
pondciu writing from Pretoria this week 
said that it was becoming evident that 
the South African government is not only 
urging Smith to do his utmost to reach 
agreement with Wilson, but is probably also 
using its influence with the British govern' 
ment to itiodify its demands sufficiently to 
make them acceptable to the Rhodesians.” 
If these peace<makiog efforts fail, South 
Africa will take no notice of any sanctions 
“ instructions ” from anywhere ; at the 
same time, it will try hard to avoid being 
involved in the dispute in any way. It has 
probably been made clear to Mr Smith that 
he is not cq expect any aid other than what 
he has already been getting. It is probable 
toi' that he has been told plainly that, 
^liould it ever come to shooting, Rhodesia 
'.vould have to go it alone. 

'['he basic question, which nobody is in 
a position to answer at this stage, is: How*- 


Lebanon 

After the crash 

FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 

When the cow is down, everyone gets 
out his knife ”: the proverb applies to 
Intra Bank, which aroused irrational hosti¬ 
lity simply because of its size and success. 
Nobody yet knows the full truth about 
the crash last month, though there are 
already enough stories to fill an outsize 
novel. When Mr Eric McMillan, the 
British accountant who has been called in, 
finishes his preliminary report in about 
three weeks’ time some questions at least 
should be answered. 

Will Intra’s assets turn out to be 
Lebanese £100 million (nearly £12 million 
sterling) in excess of its liabilities, as its 
directors claim ? Or will it stand exposed 
as a paper empire, a monstrous piece of 
black finance, as its enemies are saying ? 
Neutral opinion tends to think that some 
of Intra’s assets have been overvalued, 
while others, such as the Lebanese £7 
million nationalised in Syria, may be irre¬ 
coverable. The final balance could be a 
little short of even. 

The crash came after Intra seemed to 
have graduated safely into a respectable 
banking institution. But its solider stand¬ 
ing made it less generous than formerly 
with loans to needy politicians. And as 
Lebanon’s largest bank, it may have 
assumed that no government would dare 
to let it go under for want of Lebanese 
£100 million ready cash. Not every govern- 


cver much South Africa wants to keep out 
of trouble, could it in fact do so if and when 
the crunch on Rhodesia comes? An influen¬ 
tial Nationalist Sunday new'spaper pointed 
cut to its readers this week that inters 
national sanctions could not be applied to 
Rhodesia “ without South Africa being 
involved in a dangerous way. The gravity 
for South Africa is obvious, and the public 
would be stupid not to regard the situation 
seriously. South Africa too is on the eve 
of painful decisions, which cannot be 
avoided and which could be decisive for our 
future, not in the distant future but imme¬ 
diately. May our leaders be blessed with 
great wisdom.” These are sombre tones. 

One thing seems to be certain: South 
Africa is not going to do anything rash 
about Rhodesia, particularly with the UN 
Assembly resolution on South West Africa 
barely a fortnight old. Very few South 
Africans expect much to flow from the 
UN resolution; the Cabinet has made it 
plain that it will not in any circunlslances 
allow the mahdate to be taken away from 
South Africa. All the same, and in spite 
of the fighting talk and the scorn poured 
on the United Nations and all who back it. 
on issues like this South Africa is not look¬ 
ing for more trouble. It will continue to 
play both Rhodesia and South West Affica 
as cool as it can without giving anything 
away, and for as long as it possiblv can. 


ment would have. But Mr Abdullah Vafi's 
did, and has survived the storm, partly 
because of doubts about Intra's real situ¬ 
ation, partly because Mr Rashid Karameh, 
(whose government resigned in March) 
was not certain enough of being chosen 
next prime minister to use his majority 
group in parliament to dislodge him. 

What happens to Intra now ? There are 
partisans for total liquidation, but only if the 
inquiries reveal a really bad balance sheet 
would their case be proved. The bank 
itself has applied for a concordat prevetttif, 
W'hich w'ould allow it a three-year'stay in 
which to prove its viability or liquidate 
itself. The new chairman, Mr Nazib Salha, 
says that with only Lebanese £100 million 
he’ could carry on. But the solution with 
most appeal for the greatest number is to 
refloat the bank under new management. 
The advantages of this compromise solu¬ 
tion are several. It would mitigate the 
shock of the crash upon local and foreign 
depositors; it would avoid the abrupt 
calling-in of Intra’s loans; and it would 
preserve Intra for the Lebanese banking 
sector, strengthening it in its struggle with 
foreign banks for the big deposits from 
oil sales (which even before Intra’s crash 
had begun to by-pass Beirut). This mess¬ 
age is beginning to get through to more 
and more of the Lebanese establishment. 

Refloating has its own problems. Who 


is to take the monstrous prize ? It may be 
almost impossible to decide. Mr Yusif 
Reidas, the bank’s founder, appears now 
to be out of the picture, and Mr Salha 
(a mukimiilionairc iu his own right) is not 
universally popular. Foreign control is 
extremely suspect; so is Mr Kamal Jumb- 
latt's suggestion of a government take-over. 
Mr Pierre Edde’s suggestion of a consor¬ 
tium of Lebanese banks looks more likdy, 
but where will it raise the money ? 

Now that the rights of the small deposi¬ 
tors (those with less than Lebanese £5^000) 
have been guaranteed by the govemment 
a lot of bitterness has gone out of the ait. 
The pendulum has swung back from the 
panic and anger of the first week to a 
determined sangfroid. Because confidence 
is one of Lebanon’s vital resources diere 
is now a compensatory tendency to play 
down the crisis, and some people are 
niog CO say that it wab not Intra’s crash 
that endangered the economy so much as 
the fuss that was made about it. 

If Intra can be refloated fairly soon not 
much harm will be done. But the effects 
on the economy of a concordat or a bank¬ 
ruptcy would be fairly formidable. Intra 
equalled in size all the other Lebanese 
banks put together, and its total assets 
exceeded the government’s budget. A 
contraction in credit; hesitation in invest¬ 
ment : a cutback in trade; large transfers 
to foreign exchanges and a consequent 
weakening of the Lebanese pound; all 
these can be predicted with some certainty. 
Most serious of all would be the effect on 
capital inflow' and outflow. 

In 1965 Lebanon had a net capital inflow 
of Lebanese £180 million, of which about 
Lebanese £115 million came from other 
Arab countries. This transfusion from 
abroad fills a yawning gap in the county’s 
balance of payments, which neither tourism 
nor any other sector is within sight of 
covering. Not all this money went into 
banks, but a lot of it did. Whether or not 
Beirut can remain a financial centre for 
other than foreign banks depends partly 
on what the Intra inquiry discloses (a major 
scandal would be very hard to live down) 
and partly upon the banking sector’s ability 
to clean its face. The banks’ rules about 
secrecy and their freedom from government 
interference are no longer strong enough 
selling-points to attract foreign capital; on 
the contrary they have proved to be the 
props of a dangerous insecurity. Some dis¬ 
criminatory legislation against foreign banks 
may reasonably be expected. But the main 
answers must be amalgamations, stricter 
lending and higher liquidity ratios. 

The two<yeac old central bank has been 
blamed by everyone, and whether Intra 
turns out lamb or wolf makes very little 
difference to its culpability. If lamb, then 
the central bank’s unhelpfulness, with its 
sequence of shock and danger to the 
economy, will appear unforgivable. If wolf, 
the bank will be even more ci^ble for 
not having taken action before. Qianges in 
its laws, a sterner understanding ot its 
responsibilities and a strengthening of its 
personnel, will probably be the most rapid, 
and most useful, result of the crisis. 
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Ireland 


Men who never 
knew the troubles 



Mr Lynch 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 


One of the important things about Mr Jack 
Lynch, Ireland's new prime minister who 
took over when Mr Sean Lcmass resigned 
on Thursday, is that he was not even born 
in 19x6, and can have only the barest child¬ 
hood memories of ‘‘ the troubles.” All Irish 
prime ministers from indep>endencc until 
now were born in the nineteenth century 
and had dirca experiences of the struggle 
for independence. This first generation of 
Irish leaders so dominated the political 
scene that men who had the bad luck to be 
born in the first fifteen years of the present 
century were so overshadowed by their 
immediate seniors that they have played 
virtually no part in Irish political life, lliis 
left a gap between the generations which 
has at last been jumped; Mr Lynch, and 
the two oppositiem leaders, Mr Cosgrave 
and Mr Consh, are all in their forties. 

Mr Lynch is a reluctant politician. Since 
he entered politics as a young star of the 
hurling field he has been constantly pro¬ 
moted (his last three appointments were, 
successively, minister of education, industry 
and finance) but he has more than once been 
reported anxious to get out. His modesty is 
one of the reasons why he has many friends 
in politics and no enemies. How such an 
unambitious man will perform as prime 
minister remains to be seen. Fears have 
been expressed that he might fall under the 
in£uence of more ambitious juniors, several 
of whom were very quick to nominate him 
for the premiership when their rival, Mr 
Geoige Colley, the minister of industry and 
conunerce, looked like gaining ground. 

Unlike Mr Colley, whom he defeated by 
52 votes to 19 when the Fianna Fail depu¬ 
ties met on Wednesday to select Mr 
Lemass's successor, Mr Lynch is not a man 
of decided views. He is a pragmatht rather 
tfa^a^theoretidan. Like Mr Colky, he is 
to tb« Irish language^ but does not 
feel so strongly about its revival. 


Unlike Mr Colley, he is not an ardent social 
reformer, although his general outlook is 
progressive. In cabinet he is expected to 
be a chairman rather than a leader. 

His appointment is expected to improve 
the image of Fianna Fail at a time when the 
party is in fairly bad shape. The deflation 
of the past fifteen months, the credit 
squeeze, the slump in cattle prices and the 
farmers' twenty-day protest sit-down on the 
steps of the government buildings, plus the 
near-defeat of Resident de Valera at the 
presidential elections in June, have com¬ 
bined to weaken Fianna Fail's hold on the 
country. The same sort of thing happened 
in 1948, when a slide of public confidence 
in the party broke Mr de Valera's sixteen- 
year grip on power and led to the formation 
of the first coalition government. The like¬ 
able Mr Lynch, ai(&d by soiii:$ improve¬ 
ments in the economic situation, could stem 
this tide—or at least that seems the hope of 
those who voted for him. 

Th 4 position of Mr Colley, his defeated 
rival, is the subject of some speculation. 
A combination of bad luck and skilful tac¬ 
tics by his opponents has isolated Mr 
Colley, and many doubt the wisdom of his 
decision to stand against Mr Lynch when 
all other candidates had withdrawn from the 
field. But it is possible that by accepting 
this temporary unpopularity he may have 
established himself as a natural successor 
to the premiership. This could be of im¬ 
portance, even though Mr Lynch is rela¬ 
tively young. It is possible that Mr Lynch 
may be put forward to contest the next 
presidential election, for his popularity 
would make him a strong contestant against 
Fine Gael's candidate, Mr O’Higgins. 


France 


Awkward exiles 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

A man should not be deprived of honour 
where honour is due because of subsequent 
misdemeanours. On the other hand, an 
honourable record is no argument for 
putting anyone above the law. Recent 
attempts to recall the liberation of Paris on 
the screen without showing the leader of the 
resistance movement, Georges Bidault, 
deserve to be condemned in most swinge¬ 
ing Orwell style. But this does not mean 
that the French government is bound, even 
morally, to yield to the mounting campaign 
to let M. Bidault and the other famous 
exile, M. Jacques Soustelle, return home to 
France, forgetting or forgiving their pan in 
the long Algerian crisis. 

The campaign }ias now taken the form 
of a petition, si^ed by some 900 parlia- 
menurians, politicians and other well- 
known people, asking that the two men 
should ^ allowed to return ** without con¬ 
ditions.” (There is even talk of M. 
Soustelle standing again in Lyons in the 
general election in Match.) The main 
arguments are that the Algerian episode is 


well and truly over, that old wounds should 
be allowed to heal, that the leaders of the 
insurgent movement should therefore be 
forgiven, and that their eminence and past 
services, notably during the war, should be 
taken into account. 

Both men have undoubted achievements 
to their credit. M. Georges Bidault, a 
history teacher and leader writer before the 
war, rose to be chairman of the national 
resistance council (CNR) towards the end 
of the German occupation. He then became 
minister of foreign affairs in General 
de Gaulle's provisional government. After 
the general's departure in 1946, he was 
twice prime minister and several times a 
minister. His passionate championship oi 
France’s colonial empire finally drove him 
into association with thugs of the colo¬ 
nialist rebel army," the OAS. 

M. Jacques Soustelle, a brilliant ethno¬ 
logist, started on the far left in the 1930s. 
As an mtdlectt:al iiirijCu man of aclion 
during the war, he became head of the 
gaiillist secret service. He remained faithful 
to General de Gaulle afterwards and was 
one of his chief lieutenants during the long 
years in the wilderness. Appointed 
governor of Algeria by M. Mcndes-Francc 
in January 1955, arrived there with a 
critical mind but left as a passionate advo¬ 
cate of I’Algcrie Fran^aise.'* He thought 
that he was serving both his ideals‘together 
when he played a vital part in the coup 
d'dtat of May 1958 which brought Genera) 
de Gaulle back to power. He was rewarded 
with a ministry. But as the general’s 
Algerian policy began to change, ihe 
thwarted Soustelle found himself in the 
wilderness once again. 

Both Soustelle and Bidault accordingly 
went underground in the last phase of the 
Algerian war. Both were leaders of a move- 
ment which, equating the old struggle 
against the Germans with the resistance 
against a French government trying to 
make peace in Algeria, usurped even the 
title of the CNR. Both are now in exile, 
M. Bidault in Brazil and M. Soustelle in 
Switzerland. Warrants have been issued 
against both of them for plotting against 
the “ authority of the state ” and they would 
be automatically arrested if they re-entered 
French territory. 

A legal argument has developed at this 
point whether a non-lieu (that is, a decision 
that there is no case to answer) could be 
granted to the two men in absentia. Both 
sides in this legal wrangle seem to assume 
too easily that the government, and the pub¬ 
lic prosecutor, would not try to prove that 
there is, in fact, a case, ^ter all, crimes 
were committed. Bombs were thrown and 
pople killed or wounded, and the senior 
initiators of these acts should surely answer 
charges in court. 

They could plead attenuating circum¬ 
stances, and they could both argue (though 
it might hardly help their case) that they 
aided General de Gaulle's return to power 
under false pretences. M. Soustelle could 
even repeat m court the pledges given him 
by the general that were not kept. Both 
men nught try to prove that the committee 
of which they were members did nor, in 
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practice, control the terrorists theoretically 
under its command. But it would be up 
to the court to decide. 

The government could, if it wished, ex¬ 
tend the amnesty already granted to cover 
leaders of the GAS. If it did, this would 
be for long-term political reasons, rather 
than for any immediate electoral advantage 
(eicctorally, the pros and cons probably 
even out.) But it is unlikely to do so. 
General de Gaulle, it is said, has no inten¬ 
tion of cither forgetting or forgiving. 

Turkey 


Will their luck hold? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ISTANBUL 

At least the weather has been kind so far to 
the survivors of last August’s earthquake 
in eastern Turkey. Usually this region 
gets cold, wet weather after the middle of 
September ; this year it has enjoyed blue 
skies and a bright sun. But in other 
respects, the earthquake victims have not 
been so lucky. It is almost three months 
since the disaster which killed 2,400 people, 
ra/ed to the ground several towns and 
villages and made about 100,000 persons 
homeless. Bur many ihe survivors arc 
still packed in tents, and in some places a 
few arc still li\ing in the open. Accurate 
official figures are still available, but it 


COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 

is estimated that thousands of people have 
not yet been rehoused in wooden huts, 
thousands have not yet received the pro¬ 
mised aid of £ 100 per family, and thousands 
are waiting to be resettled elsewhere. 

Last month, the prime minister, Mr 
Suleyman Demirel, told a news conference 
that he hoped the construction of the 
15,000 wooden huts needed would be 
finished by the end of October ; but he ad¬ 
mitted that it was “ not an easy task.” De¬ 
spite the fine weather and the authorities’ 
continued efforts, the job may still take 
another week or two to finish ; the survivors 
are wondering whether the weather will 
hold that long. 

According to official spokesmen, the main 
reason for the delay is the lack of roads in 
eastern Turkey. It also needs time to 
organise relief work and construct tem¬ 
porary dwellings. Many survivors, however, 
blame the authorities for lack of organisa¬ 
tion, red tape and in some cases favouritism 
and misuse of the aid by local administra¬ 
tors. Several delegations from Varto and 
llinis, the two towns worst hit by the 
tremors, have been to Ankara recently to 
explain their problems. 

In the Varto area, which was completely 
devastated, children cannot go to school 
because there is no school building. In 
some remote villages even the tents arc 
inadequate and several families are some¬ 
times packed into one tent. A group of 
architects from Ankara has just reported 
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that the wooden huts already built are too 
small to shelter large families (and in 
eastern Turkey families usually have 7-8 
members) and have no sanitation. 

Many families do not know what to do 
with their cattle or sheep. Some of those 
who have started to move elsewhere are 
selling them at derisory prices. Others are 
keeping them in the hope that the 
authorities will take them to state farms 
before the cold weather starts. But they 
all fear that unless something is done 
quickly, the animals will be the first to die. 

The survivors also complain about the 
lack of interest in their plight in other parts 
of the country. The Turkish press suddenly 
seems to have forgotten about them 
although last month Milliyet complained 
bitterly about the Turkish people’s indiffer¬ 
ence while many young foreigners were still 
coming to the stricken area to help, and 
several countries were still sending money 
and relief material. 

The opposition parties have so far re¬ 
frained from making this a political issue. 
The main opposition party, the Republican 
People's party, made it clear from the 
beginning that it would not adopt an atti¬ 
tude likely to embarrass the government or 
make its task more difficult. But last week 
a member of the left-wing Turkish Workers 
party tabled an interpellation in parliament, 
blaming the authorities for “indifference 
and neglect in dealing with the plight ol 
the earthquake victimSb 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


49th birthday 

Next year the Russians will celebrate with 
exceptional pomp the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Bolshevik revolution. This week the 
49th anniversary was a comparatively 
routine affair; there was no need for a star 
performer. On November 6th the tradi¬ 
tional anniversary speech was delivered by 
the latest recruit to the party presidium, 
Arvid Pclshc. He is a 67-ycar-old Latvian 
who was completely unknown to the outside 
world until his sudden promotion last April. 
Mr Pclshe owes his spectacular rise partly 
to the desire to preserve a national and 
regional balance among the eleven members 
and eight candidate members of tlic 
presidium who form the top leadership of 
the party. Since the death of the Finnish 
veteran, Mr Kuu.sincn, the Baltic region has 
not been represented. Mr Pclshc, who, after 
a period in Kazakhstan, has been first 
secretary of the Latvian party since i 959 > 
was the man to fill the gap. He was par¬ 
ticularly suitable because, as an old-timer, 
he could also take over the chairmanship 
of the party control committee from another 



Anniversary routine: missile in Red Square 


veteran, Nikolay Shvernik, who has now 
retired. 

Mr Pclsbe’s speech last Sunday con¬ 
formed to the usual pattern. He was on 
comfortable ground when reviewing the 
country's economic achievements. He 


claimed, on the basis of preliminary results, 
that industrial output this year wUl be 8.3 
per cent higher than in 19653 whereas the 
plan foresaw a more modest increase of 6.7 
per cent. The Soviet Union will produce 
97 million tons of steel, over 260 miUion 
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tons of crude oil and about 550 million 
kWh of electric power. Output of con¬ 
sumer goods, it is claimed, has nor lagged 
behind, either. Mr Pclshe was less forth¬ 
coming about the managerial reform. He 
said that the firms working under the new 
system had shown a bigger increase in out- 
puty productivity and profits but he did not 
elal^rate on the scope and speed of the 
stages ill the reform. 

For once, the spokesman at the anniver¬ 
sary celebration could boast about agricul¬ 
ture, too. This year’s bumper crop has led to 
record grain purchases by the state. By 
November ist, these amounted to 75 million 
tons of grain. These unprccenredly larg; 
supplies have not affected Russia's long¬ 
term contracts for the purchase of western 
wheat. But they have allowed Moscow lo 
resume exports to allied countries. When 
Mr Goroulka went to Moscow last month, 
he arranged for a substantial increase in the 
trade between the two countries and 
obtained the promise of one million tons of 
grain immediately. 

On foreign affairs, too, Mr Pelshc con¬ 
formed to the pattern that is now emerging. 
He praised co-existence, but attacked right- 
wing American circles which allegedly want 
to improve relations with the Soviet luiion 
while intensifying the war in Vietnam. He 
reiterated his country’s readiness to provide 
all the help that is required, and dulv 
endorsed the four points of the Hanoi 
government and the five points of the Viet- 
cong. Finally he performed the. bv now, 
classical balancing act of attacking the 
Americans for their “ bloody war ” and the 
Chinese leaders for helping ‘‘ imperialist 
aggressors ” through their splitting activi- 
vitics. At this point the Chinese charge 
d’affaires walked out*. He did $0 again next 
morning during the military parade, when 
Marshal Malinovsky attacked Peking. 

Foreign correspondents in Moscow now 
take bets on who is going to walk out first 
—^the Chinese or the Americans. Two years 
ago, immediately after Mr Khrushchev’s 
Mr Chou En-lai was in Moscow for 
the October anniversary celebrations, and 
the new Russian leaders were trying to reach 
a compromise with Peking. Now relations 
between Russia and China are more strained 
than ever, and it may be that when the 
Russians celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of their revolution, they will do so as leaders 
of part of a divided communist world. But 
then, who can guess what might hap^n in 
twelve months both outside and within the 
Kremlin? There is surely no guarantee 
that Mr Pelshe and his ten fellow members 
nf the present presidium will preside over 
the great 1967 parade. 

China 


White backlash 

(Chairman Mao and his closest comrades 
are plainly worried. Their Red Guards arc 
stirring up a white backlash. They set out 
10 purge the party of * a “ handful of 
counter-revolutionaries ” and ending up 
*>y good number of their loyal 



Amidst the posters, poisonous weeds 


stalwarts into a growing opposition move¬ 
ment. Whtt is to be done ? Last week, 
I lie party theoretical journal, Red Flag, 
issued an appeal to the straying party 
sheep: repent now and you will be wel¬ 
comed back into the fold. 

Red I'lag drew a thin red line between 
the “ one or two ” party people who 
actually put forward the wiong policy of 
oj'posing the Red Guards, the “ minority '* 
who implemented this wrong policy con- 
scioij.sly and the “ great number ” who did 
so unconsciously. The first group is in for 
a hard lime: “ We must beat them down 
so that they can never rise again.” But the 
followers are offered a clear pardon: “ If 
only these comrades correct their mistakes, 
return to the correct stand and carry out 
the party's correct line, they may serve not 
only as cadres of the second or third level, 
but may also be developed into cadres of 
the first rank.” 

Clearly the Maoist leadership hopes to 
break the back of the opposition by con¬ 
vincing local party officials-—or even high- 
ranking cadres—that the single mistake of 
resisting the attacks of the Red Guards has 
not put them beyond the pale. Peking may 
also have realised that they cannot govern 
the country without a functioning party 
apparatus. But the power of pardon—or 
bribe—may no longer be theirs. 

This week, an east European news agency 
reported poster attacks on Mr Tao Chu, 
the new propaganda chief who stands fourth 
in the party hierarchy. While pro-Soviet 
reporters arc evidently keen to pick up every 
scrap of material unflattering to the 
Chinese, some of it unreliable, this news 
fits in with earlier reports of poster 
attacks on Mr Idn Piao and even Mao him¬ 
self. The anti-regime posters may well be 
the work of emboldened pseudo Red 
Guards in the employ of opposition leaders 
within the politburo—perhaps Messrs Liu 
Shao-chi and Teng Hsiao-ping. But it is 
possible that Tao Chu has actually earned 
a bi^ black mark in Maoist eyes for lack 
of vigilance in his own propaganda realm: 
according to Tass this week, the entire suff 
of the party newspaper, the People's Daily, 
has had to be reorganised, with the editor 
and half the new editorial staff trans¬ 


ferred over from the army newspaper, the 
Liberation Armv Daily. 

Mao and Lin Piao may have compro- 
.niiscd their deiinition of red-blooded 
revolutionaries in the interests of defeating 
the oppo.sition by an open-arms policy. But 
they do not appear ready to make con- 
Lcssions about that major cause of dissen¬ 
sion, the Red Guards. At the Peking rally 
on November 3rd, the biggest so far with 
a cast of two million, IJn Piao declared 
lImt this “ new form of self-education 
i! at is the Red Guards’ drive, is to be en¬ 
shrined as the newest Maoist conlribuiion 
10 Marxism-Leninism under the name of 
“ extensive democracy.” He added that 
Chairman Mao personally supports the Red 
Ciuard activity of “exchanging* revolu¬ 
tionary experiences.’’ But from now on 
these exchanges are to take place on foot. 

The guards, it seems, have been mono¬ 
polising China's transport network for the 
last few months and goods deliveries have 
been seriously disrupted, ("hou En-Iai is 
reported to have issued instructions to halt 
the influx into Peking, where the extra mil¬ 
lions have caused shortages of food, 
medicine and housing, as well as transport. 
Necessity, naturally enough, has been trans¬ 
formed into vii lue overnight. “ Thousands 
upon thousands ” of young revolutionaries 
arc now forming “ long march ” battalions 
to emulate their fathers while spreading 
the gospel of Mao. 

The long marches w’ill have to take the 
guards out into the countryside, where the 
harvest is now over and the peasants pre¬ 
sumably ready for another dose of cultural 
revolution. Mao and his colleagues may 
still have another trick up their sleeves. A 
Liberation Army Daily editorial last week 
declared that China must destroy, not only 
the old culture, but “ all notions of private 
ownership.” And Sun Yeh-fang, the econo¬ 
mist who advocated Liberman-like re¬ 
forms, is under attack again. It may be that 
Peking is now thinking of using the Red 
Guards to eliminate that last bastion of 
capitalism in the countryside, the private 
plot. The opposiiion could ask no bigger 
boon. 

Poland 


Revisionist rejected 


The Polish Communist party celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of its “ spring in Octo¬ 
ber ” by expelling one of its most brilliant 
intellectuals. A distinguished expert on 
Spinoza, Professor Leszek Kolakowski is 
still only 38. Ilis rise to ftirac coincided 
with Mr Gomulka’s return to power 
ten years ago, and his reputation grew 
rapidly during the period of comparative 
intellectual freedom that followed Mr 
Gomulka’s victory. According to reports 
from Warsaw, the pretext for Mr Kolakow- 
ski’s expulsion was a speech he made at the 
university during the anniversary celebra¬ 
tions, in wtdeh he contrasted the hopes of 
1956 with present reality. Worse, bis speech 
drew enthusiastic applause, while more 
orthodox pronouncements got none. 
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remaining 247,410 shares not subscribed for and both during and following the subscription period 
the several Underwriters may offer Common Shares pursuant to the terms and conditions set forth 
in the Prospectus. 

Smith, Barney & Co. The First Boston Corporation 

Incorporated 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 

Kuhn,Loeb&Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Harriman Ripley 

Incorporated 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Homblower Sc Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Erdres Sc Cow 

Incocpocaltd 

Lehman Brothers Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lyndi, Pierce, Fenner Sc Smidi 

iMOtpnniad 

Model, Roland & Co., Inc. Wertheim&Co. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 

Incorporated 

Bache&Co. A. G. Becker & Co. Estabrook & Co. Hallgarten & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Tucker, Anthony Sc R. L. Day Bacon, Whipple Sc Co, 

First Southwest Company The Milwaukee Company Moore, Leonard Sc Lyndi 

Incorporated 

Schwabachcr & Co. Singer, Deane Sc Scribner Auchincloss, Parker Sc Redpath 

Courts Sc Co. Lester, Ryons & Co. Newhard, Cook & Co. Stroud Sc Company 

Incorporated 

Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. H. Albert de Bary & Co. N.V. 

Hollandsche Bank*Unie N.V. Lippmann, Rosenthal & Co. N.V. Mees & Hope 


Nederlaodse Overzee Bank N.V. 


Vlaer&Kol 
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The quiet world of Powered Luxury 



Viscount by Vauxholl is the Powered Luxury car. And power-operated windows too-a feature normally 

It is this powered luxury that makes the Viscount one associated with cars costing four times as much, 
of the quietest and smoothest.motor cars on- the road Yet the multi-power Viscoiint, complete with a galaxy 

today and also one of the safest. of luxury appointments-Hke reclining seats and best 

Power—instant ppwer—from a silk-smooth 3.3 litre six. hide.upholstery-costs only £1,483 inc. P.T. (£1,397 with 

Power brakes and" power steering to ease your driving manual 4-speed change}. Delivery charges extra, 

and give you extra assurance and precision. Contact your Vauxhall dealer and ask him to arrange 

Plus Powerglide—smoothest fully automatic transmission. for you to test-drive the new Viscount. 

Never before such powered luxury in a £1,500 car 
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What exactly he said has not been 
revealed although it has been reported that 
he put his main emphasis on the absence 
of democracy both in the party and the 
state. In any case, it has been known for 
some time that his revisionist views were 
ofhcially frowned on. But it may not hs^vc 
been very wise to expel such an eminent 
hgure without giving him a hearing or tell¬ 
ing the rank and file what sins he had com¬ 
mitted, Will he be allowed to keep his chair 
of philosophy at Warsaw University and go 
on lecturing and publishing? The Gomulka 
government has recently chosen to silence 
criticism inside the ruling party by strikingly 
crude methods. When a group of pre¬ 
dominantly young Communists (including 
the son of a former foreign minister; 
voiced its dissent in an open letter to 
the central committee, which it circulated 
among party members, the authors of the 
letter were sent to prison. Mr Gomulka, 
with his own experience of jail in Stalin’s 
time, should have known that silencing 
debate within its ranks will not equip his 
party to confront the real Polish opposition, 
led bv the Roman Catholic church. 


Albania 

How not to let the 
brain go mouldy 

The Albanians put on a brave show for 
their party congress: a week of speechi¬ 
fying (it ended on Tuesday) attended by 
nearly 30 foreign delegations. Unfor- 
tLiiiatdy one has to add that the speeches 
were remarkably repetitious and the 
delegations of very uneven importance. 
Only four ruling communist parties are 
know’n for certain to have sent delegations 
(China, Rumania, North Vietnam and 
North Korea); the Japanese, Burmese, 
Malaysian and New Zealand parties were 
represented ; most of the remaining dele¬ 
gations came from small splinter group.s, 
and some must have represented hardly 
an\body but themselves. 

Still, it was the biggest public gathering 
yet of pro-Chinese and “ neutral ” (in Sino- 
Soviet terms) communist parties, and Mr 
Knver Hoxha, the Albanian party leader, 
made the most of it by treating the 
conference to a nine-hour harangue. He 
denounced the “ Soviet revisionist leaders " 
at length for their “ holy alliance ” with 
American imperialism. The treacherous 
tactics of the modern revisionists reminded 
him of that old Albanian proverb: A 
snake never shows its legs.’* And he 
insisted again and again that true marxist- 
leninists could never compromise w^th 
revisionists, or collaborate with them over 
Vietnam or anything else. 

Mr Hoxha quoted Stalin to the effect 
that a middle line in matters of principle 
makes the brain mouldy ”—which must 
have made the Rumanians, in parucular, 
worry about their, poiyers of cerebration-* 
and repeated the Chinese demand that a 
clear line of demarcation” should be 
drawn between the revisionists and the 


marxist-leninists. He referred approvingly 
to the old Comintern, and seemed to 
suggest that a new style Comintern, suitable 
to modern conditions, should be set up. 
Tills aroused some speculation that the 
congress mi^f be ended with a bang by 
the announcement that a new pro-Chinese 
communist ineemational had been formed: 
But its end Was the unsurprising re-election 
of Mr Hoxha as party leader. 

Rather more surprisingly, Mr Hoxha’s 
praises for China were neither very fulsome 
nor very protracted. He gave a rather 
perfunctory salute to the Chinese cultural 
revolution, but completely ignored the Red 
Guards. Although Mr Mehmet Shehu, in 
his speech on Albania’s new five year plan, 
paid handsome tribute to China’s economic 
aid, Mr Hoxha, rather significantly, referred 
to the importance of relying on one’s own 
economic resources, and insisted that inter¬ 
national aid must always be given without 
any political strings and was of secondary 
importance anjrway. Perhaps even the 
Albanians are infected by the fashionable 
dislike among communist parties for too 
close involvement with any big brother. 
But, contrary to the tentative expectations 
aroused by some recent articles in Albanian 
periodicals, the Albanian leadership does 
not seem to have caught any other east 
European germs. Although Mr Shehu said 
they would not ignore the progressive 
experience of foreijpers, the Albanian party 
still seems determined to pin its hopes of 
economic expansion on class struggle and 
ideological education, rather than decen¬ 
tralisation or any tinkering with the profit 
motive. 


Bulgaria 

Extra-marital 
relations 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Almost truculently, the twin-alphabet road- 
signs at the junction of Russki and Lenin 
boulevards in the centre of Sofia offer a 
choice of routes: to Thessatonika and 
Athens ; to Plovdiv and Istanbul; to Nis 
and Belgrade ; or, of course, to the popular 
Bulgarian Black Sea coast. One can search 
in vain for guidance in heading ^or any of 
Bulgaria's northern communist neighbours. 
Bulgaria today is facing determinedly south 
and east and would like, it is clear, to 
divorce itself entirely from the problems 
which are central to the foreign relations of 
most of its allies—frontier disputes and 
the ubiquitous German problem. Bulgaria 
seems alotie in eastern Europe in not hav¬ 
ing frontier or territorial disputes with any¬ 
body. Even the problem of the Turkish 
minority in Bulgaria, which has .soured the 
two countries’ relations, has a better chance 
of bluing solved since Mr Bashev, the 
Qulgariah foreign > minister, visited Ankara 
in August. 

Inevitably! there is a degree of 
ambivalence in the view from Sofia. Any 
conversation or discussbn .irf foreign rela¬ 
tions tends to kick off with assertions, from 


the Bulgarian side^ that the lyoch-pin«*’* the 
guidelines of Bulgarian policy the con¬ 
cept of a Balkan entente. There is a brisk 
neighbourly rivalry between Sofia and 
Bucharest about who is making the greater 
contiibimoitjo .jteilfcan (pUtics. Since the 
Bulgaritikis mye emDtuiibti'liogtiers with 
three npj^^Mxi^rPiitct states, tie honours 
probably gd jd lliii point having 

been made, the discussion then tends to 
drift off into banalities about socialist 
co-operation and close relations with the 
Soviet Union.” Obviously, any communist 
country which relies so absolutely upon the 
Soviet Union for its supplies of basic raw 
materials cannot afford to mfnimise the 
importance of this umbilical cord ; but there 
is undeniably a greater emotional gravity 
pull towards Athens and Belgrade than 
towards Prague, Budapest and Moscow. 

Sofia’s hotels are almost innocent of those 
drab delegatzia in their tie-less shirts and 
crumpled suits who all seem to come from 
northern socialist climes, and sit glumly at 
tables flying their flags of convenience. Pre¬ 
vailing languages among visiting groups in 
Sofia are Greek, Turkish, Italian, French 
and occasionally Serbo-Croat. Two years 
ago, Bulgaria and Greece at last managed 
to put their relations on a normal basis, and 
a whole series of agreements on trade, tour¬ 
ism and so on were signed. It is abundantly 
clear that the Bulgarians are now putting 
every effort into re-establishing their tradi¬ 
tional trade relations with the south. 

Bulgarians see no conflict between 
attempting a serious affair with two Nato 
countries and their relations widi the com¬ 
munist world. Some of them say that 
Moscow tends to encourage their extra- 
mariul relations, which could eventually 
become the pattern for similar policies in 
other areas between communist and Nato 
countries. And only a step or two behind 
Greece and Turkey, Bulgaria’s current 
favourites, come Italy and France, whose 
businessmen are at present swarming across 
the landscape. Better empiricists than some 
of their allies, the Bulgarians recognise that 
they cannot exist indefinitely and exclusively 
on the thin gruel of ” social co-operation.” 


Retail Business 

tswf 105. Novemher \9^,f^aiure^i 

Christmas Clubs 


Grocers and Supernnirketi 

Cigars and Cigarettes 

Potato Crisps 

The Firtore for 
Electrical Appliances 

Jam and Marmalade 


Year's subscription sinalc copies £5 each. 


Details from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELUGENCE UNIT 
Silencer House 27 St. iiune&’i Place 


London .SWi 

HyOc Park 6711 Ext 27 

60 Fast 42nd Street New York NY 10017 

Murray Hill 7-6850^ 
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Products In this group of case studies 
generally have a high value/welght ratio, 
and the size of consignments tends to 
be physically smalt. Air cargo Is auto¬ 
matically used for emergency supplies, 
and this Is also an accepted method of 
sending samples. The trend now. how¬ 
ever, Is for large regular consignments 
t9 go by air, particularly In the case of 
pharmaceuticals. 

The frequency of air services gives the 
manufacturers a marketing flexibility 
which they are able to exploit advan¬ 
tageously. It also provides them with a 
means of switching rapidly to an alter¬ 
native or additional source of raw 
materials for their production if the usual 
supplier Is temporarily unable to meet 
their demands In full. Here the speed of 
customs clearance as well as actual 
speed of transit operates very much in 
favour of air transport. 

Many types of products, particularly 
pharmaceuticals, require quality control 
In transit. Vaccines, for example, require 
time-limited Journeys at refrigerated 
temperatures, and these conditions can 
best be met by sending suppiies by air. 
Veterinary epidemics are often dealt 
with In this way. 

The field typified by these case studies 
Is definitely one in which BEA and other 
airlines have already built up a sub¬ 
stantial traffic. But growth potential is 
still considerable, as more and more 
manufacturers carry out cost-effective 
studies. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT 
OF PERFUME ESSENCES 

ProprMary Perfumss Ltd, 

AshMrd, Kent 



Pr0S6ntalhn of tho Queen’s A^vard to tha Chairman 
ofP.P.L 


The International Centre at Ashford, 
opened in 1964, is the largest perfume 
compounding unit In the world and has 
won the Queen's Award for exporting 
two-thirds of Its output. It produces 
many hundreds of perfumes for a great 
variety of manufactured products in¬ 
cluding cosmetics, Soaps, detergents, 


disinfectants, paper and plastics, the 
perfume essences generally being di¬ 
luted to under 1 % for use. 



Air cargo consignments of exports are 
usually from 1 to 80 kilos in size and 
average 2 per day for 65 overseas 
countries including 15 In Europe. 

BEA takes the lion's share 

BEA carry over 65% of all air cargo ship¬ 
ments to Europe. Samples all travel by 
air in carton packs, whilst large consign¬ 
ments are in drums. So far, the biggest 
batch by air has been 2 tons of material 
for Italy. West Germany Is the best 
European market, but air cargo is par¬ 
ticularly useful to France where Customs 
readily acknowledge the urgency of air 
freighted goods and clear them much 
quicker than surface consignments. 

Imports of raw material by air arise 
mostly when U.K. stocks are found to be 
Insufficient to meet new export orders. 
Additional quantities are drawn usually 
from Holland, Switzerland or Germany. 

Warehousing on Continent Elimi¬ 
nated. 

Contamination and damage risks are In 
favour of air cargo. The products aver¬ 
age £2,000 per ton and could absorb 
some extra cost to gain marketing ad¬ 
vantages, but In fact special commodity 
rates mean that air freight costs are not 
necessarily more expensive. Consider¬ 
able savings have been made on over¬ 
seas warehousing, as agents on the 
Continent collect directly from the 
customs sheds. 

EXPORT OF PHARMACEUTICALS 
Tbs Olaxo Labonfories LM, 

Brsenford, MMdx. 

Fluctuating demand patterns and 
urgent orders often necessitate de¬ 
livery by air. For high value produete 
the difference in Cost for altornativo 
forms of transport Is not matorlal. 

Glaxo make frequent and extensive 
use of air cargo, pharmaceuticals nor¬ 
mally enjoying a special commodity rate. 


Though in general more expensive than 
by surface,airtransportaccountsfor50% 
of exports by value and 20% by volume, 
totalling about 100 consignments per 
week. The value of pharmaceutical 
products varies from a few shillings pLr 
Kilo, to thousands of pounds. The higher 
value items can easily bear the cost of air 
freight irrespective of other factors. 

Speed often vital 

Urgent consignments go automatically 
by air. For Instance the now antibiotic 
Ceporin may be required anywhere In the 
world at any time for the treatment of 
brain cases and the utmost speed is 
often vital, as in a recent instance when 
the antibiotic was carried by BEA to 
Prague. Penicillin is also frequently de¬ 
spatched by air. For this and some other 
items air cargo brings a useful reduction 
in packing costs. 

Given hundreds of different products * 
some of very high value, and with con¬ 
siderable fluctuations in demand, ar¬ 
rangements for stock control, distribu¬ 
tion and transport are of great economic 
importance to the company. So far as 
BEA's operational area is concerned, 
Glaxo has companies in France, the 
Benelux countries, West Germany, Italy 
and Switzerland and has agencies 
throughout the rest of Europe. In East¬ 
ern Europe there is an active trade with 
Government agencies. 

EXPORT AND IMPORT OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 

Pfizer Limited, Sandwich, Kent 

Air cargo, employed on a sizeable 
scale, is used where it is cheaper. 

Pfizer Is an international pharmaceut¬ 
ical and chemical manufacturing company. 
Its largest production and research 
operation outside the United States Is at 
Sandwich. Shipments are made by air 
from the United Kingdom to all European 
countries Including Scandinavia. Air 
freight Is used where it is the cheapest 
method of routing and to overcome 
temporary supply problems where speed 
Is more important than freight cost. 
Vaccines travel air cargo to ensure their 
arrival in a refrigerated condition within 
72 hours. Pfizer’s total volu^^ie of air 
cargo is considerable. 

EXPORT AND IMPORT 
OF PHARMACEUTICALS 
AND FINE CHEMICALS 


BviTOiiglM WaHMiM, 



Optratino factors such as spsod. and 
eontfoHad anvironmsnt for tho 
products, art vital for sorvleing and 
OJttandlnp Europoan markata. 
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The Wellcome Foundation, through Its 
sole shareholder The Wellcome Trueh 
applies all Its distributed profits to 
medical reseerch.The cost-effectiveness 
of Its commercial operation therefore 
has a special significance. 

High value exports 

More than half the Foundation's com¬ 
mercial production la exported, and air 
cargo is widely used for such countries 
as Belgium, Eire, France, Holland, Italy 
and Monaco. Many pharmaceuticals are 
of high value and low weight. Some are 
worth £200 or more per kilo. Polio vaccine 
Is a good example. In this kind of situa¬ 
tion it Is obvious that a great deal of 
capital could be tied up in the value of 
goods in transit. By using air cargo how¬ 
ever, this transit time Is so short that the 
capital problem is no longer significant. 

Speed in dealing with epidemics 

The high cost of many preparations, and 
the special storage conditions required 
In many cases, means that it is Im¬ 
practicable for stocks to be kept for 
every possible epidemic. Air cargo en¬ 
ables supplies to be flown quickly from 
the manufacturer to stricken areas. 
Epidemics are not always human ones. 
Burroughs Wellcome produce and 
export veterinary preparations, and 
frequently despatph supplies to deal 
with Foot and Mouth disease. 


Export of machinery 

Among other products exported by The 

Wellcome Foundation are raw materials. 



Many vaccines raquire special storage fadtities 


machinery and partly finished products. 
Initially most machines are consigned 
by surface, but parts and replacements 
are sent by air, thus providing better 
service, and minimising damage. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT OP 
CHEMICALS 

The Midiand Tar DMillars Lti^ 
Oldbury, BirmiAi^am 
BEA’s services from Birmingham, 
Elmdon Airport, are fully exploited in 
M.T.D.'s export effort. 

This company's use of air cargo for 
probing European markets Is a good 
example of Intelligent exploitation of 
sophisticated modern transport to in¬ 
crease overall sales and profitability 
through a cost-effective two-stage 
operation. M.T.D.’s main business lathe 
distillation of coal tar and the marketing 
of a wide range of bases and derivatives. 
Among its exports, It sends several 
thousand tons of pelleted foundry pitch 
to Europe annually. 

How orders are obtained 

Samples of small production batches of 
new or improved grades are regularly 


sent by 6EA cargo to customers and 
potential customers in different pfirte of 
Europe. Parcels vary from ^ to ICO 
kilograms and average 4 kilograms. The 
customer then carride out hid own 
analysis or other laboratory tests on 
these samples to determine how their 
properties match his requirements. 

Bulk orders will depend on the resultfii 
and these are then generally met; Iw 
surface transport. In addition, the a^ 
most Instantaneous feedback of p 
customer’s reactions can lead tO Aft 
early adjustment of specificatlone tb 
meet special needs. 

However In addition to samples, small 
production quantities are despatched by 
air when customers are temporarily out 
of stock pending arrival of bulk orders by 
surface. And there are occasions when 
bulk orders are despatched by air when 
the customer specifies It. 

Midland Tar Distillers use BEA ex- 
clusively--6xporting to all European 
countries from Birmingham, Elmdon Air¬ 
port. They also use air cargo for some 
imports. The very low rate of losses in 
transit Is another feature which M.T.D. 
considers to be an Important factor in 
the cost-effectiveness of the marketing 
operation. 



Sarripfe^ from Midland Tjr tJi .h '!cis oio jont by on ond tested in the 'n^iomors mbofatonos. 


Reprints of this article are available from 
The International Cargo Advisory Bureau on request 



BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS We.t London Air Terminal Cromwell Rood London SWT 
Contael AIKtalr Tucker ICAB Phon. PRO 4299 Ext. 2493 .«■ 
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%«i«ting at wliarm. 
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->1 Check some more feathers 
injhe.cap of.the KAWASAKI GROUP 


The dependable single source for your industrial needs, 
the Kawasaki Group offers products and services that 
will help you outperform your competition in world 
market^ Machines that power Industry. Machines 
that carry people and move goods 
on land, sea, and in the air. 

Steel for equipment and struc¬ 
tures. □ The Kawasaki Group 
pnanufacnifes virtileliy everything 



needed for your industrial growth. □ The Kawasaki 
Group embraces seven leading companies in seven basic 
Industries — companies with advanced facilities and 
techniques, 80 years experience and close.group coor¬ 
dination. Results? To us: un¬ 
matched efficiency. To YOU: 
lower costs, higher profits. 
Q Your inquiries will be answered 
prdhtptfy» 


KAWASAKI GHOIff 

MAWAMKI AMtCRAFT CO.. ITO. 

KAWASAKI OOCKVAlie fiOi. IT«. 

KAWeSAKI ClCCTRieil «UicWNe.eO. ITB. 

;KAMMe*w.«LicTmc'jM:cK cfB. 
’■rK'c«ii*i-IUWMSANl'Klim RAOMt. LtV. 

^wAWMci R^mo: ardCK mn. <o.. its. 


MAIN 




•KAWASAKI GROUP EKtCUTtVe ©URBAill 
^^Kyoiitsu Building. 25-$hiba Koen, Minatoku. Tokyo, ^paR • 

D Prlmtry I StCOfidm Sttll'f fjOAiUf □ Ships □ Rolling Slock □ Aircraft □ Vthicict □ Cranes □ Electrical Machlnary A Apparatus □ Manns Machinery □ Boileii 
D Engines □ Hydraollc Machinery Q Construction Machmeiy Q induMiial Plants A Equipment □ Steel Structures □ Worldwide Shipping Services 






Frontiers of Economics 

I MMEDiATm.V after the second war, the new graduate with a good 
degree m economics could pioperly^^chilD^ ^ quailed 
economist. He might not know liU the e^nosnes' mat there was 
to knoW| but at least he would be atwe ptita^omenccr Even if, 
in other words, he had not reiicbed' the j^ntiefa oF knowledge, 
ht ^^d at least see them. He would little in the way of 

statistical and mathematical techniques oiit would hot feel a need 
for more. He was ready to go out into the world to acquire 
experience or to stay at university and do reseateb for a PhD. 

Two decades later, all this is much less true. Boonomica has 
become more technical and more specialist. If a fresh graduate 
is fully equipped to be a professional economist that is only because 
he has already specialised in a particular bninch oi[ ctponoinics in 
his undergraduate studies. The genc^ (dc|reet ;wh as PPE 
(philosophy, politid, economics) are either bemg replaced by mi^ 
more specialist degrees or followed by graduate trahd&Uji 
Master^s d^ree h ceasing to be a younger brother'totte"RUD 
and is coming to involve organised courses to the same extent as 
undergraduate studies. Mathemadcs and stadstics now constitute 
a fair proportion of these courses, and econometrics is one of the ^ 
subjects that can be taken as a specialism. 

Specialisation has also become more general among established 
economists. One man may have spent a whole decade in research 
on the determinants of capital formation in private industry and 
will be forgiven if he declines to give the standard lecture coune 
on international trade theory on the grounds that he knows nothing 
about the subject. Another may have devoted himself to the theory 
of welfare economics and forgotten all he ever knew about 
role of Treasury bills in the monetary system. What he has for¬ 
gotten would in any case be out of dace as there has recently 
been a spate of writings on the subject. 

At the same time, economists have become more professional 
in the sense that thev use a bigger battery of techniques and are 
as concerned with the empirical testing of propositions as with 
spinning new theories. Gone are the days when a dilettante con? 
cern with practical problems, originality in abstract thought arid 
an elegant prose style went hand in hand to make the complete 
economist. Brilliant survivors of this age carry on their work, of 
course, but most of the academic repucatioiis created duriitt the 
last decade rest on more solid and less wideranging writings, rewes 
economists know anything about Ricardo and more use multiple 
regression analysis. The curious mode of introducing a debating 
point in a university seminar with the phrase ‘‘In the real 
world ...” (implying that the discussion was not about the rani 
world) is dying out. 

These trends are largely reflected in a series of thirteen survey 
papers published in the Economc Jaumdt and riie American 
Economic Review over the past six y^rs. These were com¬ 
missioned, with the financial aid of the Kockefelkr Foundation, to 
provide authoritative surveys of different branches of economics 
and are now being republished* in three handsome volumes.^ The 
result is that economists who do not specialise in any of the thirteen 
subjects now have a distilladon and evahiarion of, for example, 
142 books and papers on international tra<fe theoiy or 66 writing 
on certain aspects of resource allocation in relation to ecoBOimc 
development. The enormous size of the literature on such topics 
confirms the inescapability of specialisation for the economist who 
wants to keep up to date with his subject. 

Thirteen surveys can cover only a fraction of the field. But 
even in this fraction there are new subjects and new techniques. 

It is, of course, always true that someone somewhere wrote some¬ 
thing about them earlier on: no topic licks antecedents. All the 
same, it is true that twenty years ago ^Regional economics,” 
Cost-benefit analysis,” Comparative advantage and development 
policy ” and ** The theory of economic growth ” did not exist as 
separate specialisms in the way they do now. The same is almost 


* Surveys of Economic Theory: Volume /, Moneyr Interest, and Welfare: 
Volume //, Growth and Development: Volume III, Resource Allocation 
(to be published on Kbvember 24 th). 

MacmUlm foe the. American Iccinomte Assodstion and the Royal 
Economic Sockey. Volume I, 233 page:*: \ olume II, 282 pages: Volume 
III, 218 pages. 21 $. each. , . . 
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MMtfrirofl and 
. piMlipir politics 

Ml writes of thp MPni^ing career 

«| .mko'Mattel in the vvorlds of businew and j 
'^Htics. and of his impact on the rnternatlonaf 
oil induftr/o 30/- 

Yhfi Second 
Aiiierican Revolution 

The str^gle for civil rights 

ANTHONY LEWIS 

ehd 'hontribtJloie to thd /Vew York Times 

Anthony Lewie /'-has performed a fine service 
In piecing together the paper's reporting of the 
dramatic incidents in the first decade of the 
civil rights movement... and by cementing It 
with hia own expertise on American Law and 
tha Supreme Court"— Tits BconomisL 35/- 

Reclaiming 
Derelict Land 

J. R. OXENHAM 

*A comprehensive study by an authority on the I 
subject... Though presenting no difficulty to ; 
the general reader, it will serve more 
particutarly as a guide and textbook for those 
in focal government who find themselves directly 
concerned with tha problem " — Esiatsm 
Gezette. With 48 photographs 42/- 

The Public Schools 
and the Future 

J. C. DANCY 

A new edition of the Master of Marlborough's 
penetrating study of the public schools, 
including a new chapter discussing the role 
which they might fill In a re-organized sysf^ of 
•econdary education. (Nov 24), 26/r 

A Guide for 
Charity Trustees 

C.P.HILL 

A non^techr»(cef guide to the powers and 
obllgatfons of ley charity trustees. Mr Hilt 
prepared (he Cheritfei Act, 1900. and afterwards 
brought it fiitb operation as Chief Charity 
Commissionar. 25/- j 

FABER & FABER ! 


. uuc qf t* Theories of D^isioo^MaktOg m 
Ecoidoibics \ and Behawuiid- Scleilice,'’ 
** Pperations Research aibd^ Litieaf 
Economics,*’ for; though tl^e really 
started up during the war (or just before, 
in the case of Neumann’s mrae) and input- 
output analyt^) diey only xpdde much 
impiKt on. economists later oh. Most 
economists prptebly could still not do any 
linear programming, but knowledge j4 the 
sort of problem where it Is lisdful Is how 
widespread, Thus the survey Article on 
** Comrarative Advanca^ and Devc!^ 
ment Policy’*’ has an important sectiori 
devoted to the programming approach to 
resdu^ allocation, and a third of the. 
masterly survey of “The Theory of, 
Economic. Growth ” deals, with linear 
economic models! 

It Is this latter survey, by the new 
fessor of Economic Themy at Oxford and 
a Professor-designate at the London School 
of Economics, which i^ the most technical 
of the lot. No layman oould^ possibly 
understand any of it. This is typical of the 
OK theoretical subject of the moment— 
nowadays growth—which is usually not 
only very technical but also very abstract. 
As the authors themselves point out, 
there have been substantial differences 
between countries and between periods in 
rates of growth. It would be difficult to 
claim that any of the models . . . discussed 
goes far towards explaining these differences 
or predicting what will happen to them in the 
future. 

They nonetheless claim that such work has 
considerable value. 

Whether or not this claim will turn out 
to be true, such work is undoubtedly tre¬ 
mendous fun. The young wishing to make 
a name for themselves naturally turn to the 
fashionable subject of the moment; being 
purely theoretical it involves no tedious col¬ 
lection and processing of data and is 
entirely cosmopolitan. Thus we fin^ so 
international fraternity that ^ displays tl^ 
usual characieristics of such.0[oups: a pri¬ 
vate Jargon ; standard references^ that have 
not acti^ly been published'; a pitying atti^^ 
tude towards those who Are not wim it; 
and a tendency to measure ^ importance 
of a result by the aesthetic pleasure it- 
engenders. 

Like the survey of growth, theo^, that 
entitled “Recent Theories ^ooeriiitig the 
Nature and Role of Intei^ ** 
but the most casual empind^. 
deplorable; for it is the intef{day 
invention and the testing irf Umties, after 
an initial period of pure 8pd;olation» that 
produces the most interesth^ results, as die 
authors of the survm . m “ Aimettry 
Theory and Policy,” “ T^ Phre Thchry of 
International Trade” Mid Inflation 
Theory ” have recognised^ the 'nee 

of the word theory ” in: thmr In 
the case id interest rates to^ -gpod ecoibo- 
metric yrotk now abounds, in. itrpng 
trast to the situation > 

Research on Household ft*svijSiry? W 
its terms of tefercoce, is 
of the surveys. Although'm 
sumer expendinire patterns Is 
oldest field of qusndutivn.bdwdwf^ 
probably true to say that this subject would 
not have grown as it has but for Keynes’s 


• introduction of^ the *• consumption jfunc- 
donf** as fa cornerstode of tis a^lytical 
System. A vast atnoimt of reMarch on this 
topic is surveyed here, and, paradoxically, 
the distance that has be<^ travelled is 
. measured a$ much by the new questions 
this research h 9 s raised as by the old ones 
it has answered While pure theorising fte- 
; quently appears to reduce ignorance,, 
because elegance is equated with knowledge,> 
empirical research adds to awareness of It. 

The development of economic know¬ 
ledge sample-surveyed in these articles has 
been matched by a growing use of econo¬ 
mists in business and government. Twenty 
yeaj^ ago almost the only subject on which 
the public was prepared to accept the 
expertise of the economist was the gold 

S daid. Now, as the adveitisement 
mns of this paper attest, economists ate 
wanted not only in Whitehall and the 
nationalised industries but also by engineer¬ 
ing consultants and concerns engaged in the 
- selung of everything from citrus fruits to 
autoclaved aerated concrete building blocks. 
Economists are knighted, ennobled and 
interrogated on television, avil servants 
are being ^iven economics courses. 

In the light of this professionalisation it 
is curious that economists remain so badly 
organised. Section F of the British Associa¬ 
tion is almost moribund; the Royal 
Economic Society does little more than 
publish the Economic Journal and p few 
books and support the International 
Economic Association * and the Association 
of University Teachers of Economics 
receives relatively little support. American 
economists (and British statisticians) 
manage their affairs much better. Now that 
the Royal Economic Society, on American 
initiative, has combined with the American 
Association to commission and publiidi these 
surveys we can hope that it go on to 
become still more active. 

. Pcoplee^ JBeas and Ships • 

By Zvji HeimatL Translated by Len Ortxen. 
PJfoenix House, 237 pages, illuetrated S4S. 

This is a s^ple and sensible account of the 
seafaring f^st^les of the'onctent world in 
the easterii Mediterranean^ The au^or is 
director o& the Israeli shipping Ibe 
^bd» .like ao. many of his ec^tryiMio, is a 
:arcbaco]^stt par- 

tbifltirly jbttireMed in the history of Tye 
kind Sioom His weU tUustrated book (there 
axe fen! exploit plates in colour of models 
of aDdeni craft) describes the maritime 
activhjieai pf the Egyptians froxp the time of 
thf ypTim to fheXand of Punf, or southern 
Amaia^ m I495, BC, as well at those of the 
' Cj^hs sod the Phoeniciaqg, that secretive 
and mysterious people who,, according to 
Solomom knmv one of the four secrets of 
me vudvmesL track made a ship 
icpbm The tsadert of Tarshiah, 

the Atlantic 
Their sailors, served 

tbfff 

Aleaeinder''tliie Grtat, 
of CarthigP evathm. 
to be Muk et Uh .exc^ 
Imt account, which ends at tbis point, is 
the need for a chronological table. 
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THf GREAT CONSERVATIVE MYTH 


Disraeli 

By Robert Blake. 

Eyre and Spottis%coode, 843 pages. 905. ■ 

But though the myth of Conservatism has 
bocp more often Disraclian, its practice has 
been almost uniformly Peelite."’ Thus 
Professor Norman Gash in what i.s, ulti¬ 
mately, the essence of his vindication of 
Peel both as a statesman and as the founder 
of modern Conservatism. Mr Blake has 
now given to us his eagerly awaited study 
of PccFs great enemy, the destroyer of his 
career in the name of fundamental Con¬ 
servative principles. Thus Mr Blake: 

Many Conservative leaders have had a 

hankering for Disraeli's precept, but they 

have usually followed Peers practice-^and so 

did Disraeli. 

The Disraelian game, clearly, is now 
finally up. This is true historiographically 
speaking, at any rate. The myth in its 
political manifestation is, one imagines, of 
a character much less amenable to correc- 
ti<»n. But never again will the interpreta¬ 
tions and attitudes represented marmoreaily 
in the great Monypenny and Buckle 
volumes reassert their ascendancy. This 
ascendancy has for long, of course, been 
challenged and undermined by the Glad- 
sroiiophiles and their Labour inheritors ; 
but ultimate demolition has awaited the 
hand of a Tory of unimpeachable creden¬ 
tials ; and it has been Mr Blake’s fortune 
and destiny to be that Tory. The portrait 
of Sir R(^bert Peel that gazes distantly down 
in Christ Church hall may perhaps be 
detected in a fleeting smile nowadays when¬ 
ever Mr Blake enters to dine. Likewise, 
without doubt, the portrait of that greatest 
of Peelites, Mr Gladstone: for surely in no 
study of Disraeli have the character and 
qualities cf Gladstone Iwn more generously 
and sympathetically recognised.* Yet Mr 
Blake has done the demolition with a rueful 
relish that Dizzy himself, one feels sure, 
would be the first to commend. This book 
is. like Disraeli’s own career, a great work, 
of conscious and deliberate art. It rates the 
same tributes from the viewpoint of his¬ 
torical aesthetics as Disraeli’s career rates 
from the viewpoint of political aesthetics. 

It has its carefully contrived moments of 
high drama. It is sumptuously pointed and 
finished. It is a triumph of style. 

Mr Blake’s central thesis is precisely the 
proposition that, under the guise of lepudi- 
ating Peel, Disraeli in fact restored the 
fortunes of the Conservative party by using 
essentially the same methods as Peel had 
used in the 1830s. He made the party the 
rallying centre of the interests of t&eatened 
property. While talking bravely about crust¬ 
ing the patriotic working men of England 
Disraeli was actually welcoming quietly 
into the fold the bourgeoisie frightened 
enough of Liberalism to forget their si»- 
picions of protection and terrified enough 
of Gladstone to join the squires in over¬ 
looking their ineradicable distrust of 
Disraeli personally. The great parliamen¬ 
tary coup of 1867 was, simply, the price 
Derbv and Disraeli had to pay to the 



Cartoon in “ Pa^iiry Fair*' 1878 


country for the privilege of being allowed 
to celebrate two consecutive Christmases in 
power. It represented no far-seeing discern¬ 
ment of future politics based on “ mass per¬ 
suasion of a new class ” as opposed to the 
traditional methods of ** managemeni ” and 
“ influence.” Mr Blake rejects the assump¬ 
tion that Disraeli, cunningly patient, had 
the idea of household suffrage always in 
view. It was the product of improvisation 
and gerrymandering. Disraeli’s claim to 
have educated his party Mr Blake dismisses 
as “ iciruspcctive uCS^ling.” the Con¬ 
servatives the 1867 Act was an electoral 
flasco ; and Disraeli’s eventual success in 
1874 was little more than getting the party 
back to the same position as Peel had 
achieved in 1841. One article by James 
Cornford in “ Victorian Studies ” on “ The 
transformation of Conservatism in the late 
nineteenth century ” (not listed, as it 
happens, in Mr Blake's otherwise admirable 
biblloeraphy) is worth two dozen* assorted 
“ Sybils,” “ Coningsbys,” and Young 
Hngiands. 

There were only two really noteworthy 
differences between Peel and Disraeli in this 
respect. First, Disraeli’s heavily com¬ 
promised persona] and political reputation 
made him, despite his a^nowiedged indis¬ 
pensability to a party in the House of 
Commons consisting aher 1849 exclusively 
of dumb squires, so much an incumbrance 
and obstacle to his own side that he took 
more than twice as long as Peel to con¬ 
summate the process. Second^, Disraeli 
took advantage of the Peelite Gladstone’s 
command of the new Liberal party to 
transfer to the Conservatives the Palmer- 
stonian heritage of foreign j^licy: a dubious 
bargain, since Palmerstonism was already 
hopelessly bankrupt, and the only function 


of what Disraeli was so fond of calling the 
**traditionary policy of England” was to 
land his only majority administration in a 
huge load of unnecessarjr trouble in the 
eighteen-seventies. 

Disraeli, Mr Blake makes candidly clear, 
was an adventurer who played the great 
game va banque with' a ^ttrkge and 
effron^ .thac cbipmaiu^ even 

deserved, success. Hia V philoaophy ” of 
Toryism, Young'^latid, BolmgbrOkc, an! 
so on, was largely irrelevant to the problemp 
of the political system of his day. It served 
essentially to supply his adventures with a 
tincture of purpose and consistency ; but it 
was not what the Conservative party wanted 
or needed. The squires who left Peel in 
1846 did not need Disraeli to tell them 
how to be Tories. All they needed was a 
clever hireling to sit on front bench. 
The suburban middle class who began to 
shift over to Conservatism in the early 
seventies were not “ educated ” by DisraeU 
any more than were the squires. W. H. 
Smith putting the boot into Lord Randol|A 
Ciiurchill was the aptest expression of that 
fact. 

* 

And this brings one back to the point 
about the political as opposed to the mote 
strictly historical aspect of the IMsraelian 
myth. Although Disraeli’s **philosophy” 
may have been irrelevant to the political 
system of his own day, it was, and is, cer¬ 
tainly not irrelevant to the fundamental 
problems of politics in his day or since his 
day. Herein lie his abiding interest and fas¬ 
cination. Mr Blake veiy rightly stresses 
Disraeli’s thnelessness. Indeed, one might 
well argue that the Disraelian myth 

has more validity for the twentieth than the 
nineteenth century. A party fuU of new 
elements needs a philosophy in a way that 
one with old elements does not, and perhapa 
our present-day Conservative party—so 
heavily suburban, with the old landed ele¬ 
ment and its independent traditions $0 hope¬ 
lessly outweighed, a party in whidi the 
Smiths are so vastly more im^rtant than 
the Churchills—really needs Ensraeli’s phi¬ 
losophy in a sense that the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury party never did. One tould certainly 
not see much harm coming from it, ai^ 
quite possibly a great deal of good. That is 
certainly no little tribute for a hireling 
politician. 
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Spain 1808-1939 

RAYMOND CARR 
%•« original, distinguished and profound 
../Max BelofT,fn THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 
y. \. • likely to be the standard work for many 
. yeere,..* Richard Gall in 
THE GUARDIAN 63s/iel 
Oxford History of Modern Europe 

The Reichswehr and 
Polities 1918 to 1933 

P. L CARSTEN 

The author examines the political activities 
of the officer corps, showing how they 
contributed to the downfall of the Weimar 
Republic, facilitated the rise of Hitler, 
and prepared the way for Germany's rapid 
re-armament. 60s net 

Black British 

Immigrants to England 
R. B. DAVISON 
The study follows up a previous survey 
which investigated prospective migrants in 
JamalC2i—by finding out whal happened to 
these Immigrants, and to others, after their 
arrival in Britain. 64 tables SSs net 
institute of Race Relations 

The Revolution 
in Egypt's 
Economic System 

From Prtvato Enterprise to 
Socialism t952’1965 
PATRICK O'BRIEN 

The author's prime concern is to outline, 
explain and evaluate changes in the 
political, legal and Institutional framework 
within which production operates. 55s net 
JibattimHouse 
To be published 24 November 

The Inter-American 
System 

GORDON CONNELL-SMITH 

This history of the system illustrates 
how the United States fostered Pan- 
Americanism primarily to secure Latin- 
American support for her own policy of 
limiting extra-continental Influence in the 
western hemisphere. 50s net 
Chatham House 

The Uneasy Entente 

French Foreign Policy and 
Franco^British Misunderstandings 
DOROTHY PICKLES 
'If It is taken as seriously as It deserves to 
be on bbth fjiiea of the Channel, it will 
help uhto nitdiga freeh start—or at least to 
prepare for onOrWlien it becomes possible.' 
THE bAILY T^BdRAPH 
Paper'CO¥era'*ie§4d‘naF 
Chatham House E saays - ... 


Britain and 
South Africa 

DENNIS AUSTIN 
The first detailed account of British 
interests in the Republic, based on the 
assumption that whatever happens in 
South Africa, Britain's interests will be 
affected. 35s net 
Chatham House 


Pakistan 

A Politicai Geography 
A. TAYY6B 

. an excellent guide to any who seek to 
study Pakistan, whatever their formal 
subject or discipline.* Hugh Tinker in 
NEW SOCIETY 99maps SSsnei 

Foreign Investments 
in India 

MICHAEL KIDRON 

.. not only a very useful monograph on a 
special subject but also a very good general 
survey of the political economy of India 
during the past two decades.' 

THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT SOsnet 


New Federations 

Experiments in the Commonwealth 
R. L WATTS 

The author examines the reasons why 
federal political Institutions were 
established in India, Pakistan, Malaya and 
Malaysia. Nigeria, Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and the West Indies, and also 
the sybseousr.t working Of thESO i^srsl 
systems. 7 maps 70s net 


South-East Asia: 

Race, Culture, 
and Nation 

GUY HUNTER 
The author takes as his central theme the 
attempt to weld many diverse peoples and 
cultures into unified modern nations, In 
the context of the nationalism of develop¬ 
ing countries. 2 text maps 35s net 
Institute of Race Relations 

Growing Up in 
East Africa 

E. B. CASTLE 
'Hfs book reveals not only first-hand 
experience, rbfevent research and 
aympathe^fhafght, but also wisdom, 
vIsIbHandfdeallem/THE TIMES 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 

aosftef 


Seven Men and 
Two Others 

MAX BEERBOHM 
Introduced by 
LORD DAVID CECIL 
Illustrated by the author 
Consisting of a set of fictional sketches, 
supposed to be based on his own experi¬ 
ence, tho stories are a mixture of satire, 
realistic character study, whimsy with a 
surprise twist, and parody. 6 line drawings 
9s 6d net 

World's Classics * 

Yugoslav 
Short Stories 

Edited and translated by 
SVETOZAR KOLJEVIC 

The earliest stories in this collection were 
written in the late nineteenth century, but 
the historical range of subjects reflects 
daily life in the Balkans from the time of the 
Ottoman Empire to the Second World War. 
t2sed net 
World's Classics 

Input-Output 

Economics 

WASSILY LEONTIEF 

This book brings together Leontief's major 
statements of his theory, which has 
become the basic method of measuring 
the achievement of the national economy 
and of projecting its future performance. 
60 snW 

Leading Issues 
in DeyeJopment . 
Economics 

Selected Materials and 
Commentary 
GERALD M. MEIER 
A collection of fundamental writings by 
leading economists on the central issuee 
of economic development, extensively 
supplemented by the author's own 
commentary. Paper covers 6 text figures 
42s net 

The Shorter Oxford 
Economic Atlas 
of the World 

This version of the Oxford Econgmie Atlas 
of the World is bound in paper covers, and 
does not contain the statistical Index. 

Third edition 308 net 

Oxford 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 
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APPRENTICED TO A DAEMON 

Kipling in India 

By Louis L. Cornell. 

Macmillan. 237 pages. 30s. 

Critical reappraisal of Kipling is gathering 
pace, though not with the explosive force 
that in the last few years has deepened 
understanding of his contemporary, Conrad. 
I'hc milestones are readily identified: essays 
by Edmund Wilson and Lionel Trilling, 
Charles Carrington's biography and Miss 
Tompkins's study of his failure as a novelist 
and his mastery of the short story. Then 
followed studies by a younger generation 
of critics ; to them can now be added this 
American examination of Kipling's 
apprentice years. 

Perhaps the most significant change 
discernible in this revival is that the critics 
have freed themselves from their own 
emotional reactions to Kipling's matter and 
have therefore been able to put the distaste¬ 
ful and even offensive side of his work into 
perspective. This has left them free to con¬ 
centrate upon his manner. Here the easy 
sneer is to describe his manner as “ know¬ 
ing." Like most misjudgments, this is 
partially true: it is irksome to be button¬ 
holed, to be told, so often. It would be 
fairer 10 tccognise that when Kipling was 
seized by his “ Daemon " his astounding 
facility was both a blessing, enabling him 
to master and then to ufoneer in hh craft, 
and a curse, betraying him into tinkling 
lightness in his verse and into a superficial 
political philosophy in his prose. 

I'lic artistic facility came from a remark¬ 
able mental receptivity towards the sight, 
.sound and feel of things and peoples. 
Kipling was born with this facility. As an 
aJolcscenl, he began by writing imitaiivo 
veisc ; but quickly, under the influence of 
an early love aftair, found a deeper, more 
personal gift for poetry within himself. Ilis 
talent was forced by a gifted father and 
mother and, through them, was exposed to 
Pre-Raphaelite inlUieiices. And, then. India 
made him. His journalistic apprenticeship 
in Lahore taught him to write " short "— 
so much so that his deliberate pruning of his 
later stories leaves their moral unresolved ; 
gave him the opportunity to experiment; 
moulded, through contacts with the Ra), 
his thoughts and feelings ; enabled him, in 
being outside the magic circle of rulers to 
see India and the Indians more profoundly 
than his bureaucratic contemporaries ; and. 
not least, provided him with an audience. 

All this is made plain by Mr Cornell. 
His book is none the worse for having all 
the marks of a doctoral thesis on it, nor for 
blending together biography, bibliography 
and critical appraisal. Often illuminating, 
as when he discusses Kipling’s sense of 
emotional vertigo, Mr Cornell confines him¬ 
self strictly to Kipling’s early work before 
he sailed back to England in 1889, his 
reputation already made and with fame 
waiting for him at the pierhead. 

This self-imposed discipline forces Mr 
CorncM to break off with an analysis of 
“The Man Who Would Be King,'’ with 
which it might be said Kipling came to age 


' a new book by 

C. NORTHCOTE 

PARKINSON 

A LAW UNTO 
THEMSELVES 

Portrait sketches of people who have in 
fluenced him most. * From beginning to 
end Ibis sparkling book is a menial pep- 
pill. however oiten you may disaurec with 
Parkinson.' — Daily Mail. ‘ I xiicmclv 
sharp and unusually inierostiiig ' Snnd.i v 
fclegraph. /iiiniutied J(h ftet 

CONAN DOYLi: 

by PirRKF. NORDON 

Pew men could have achieved so much in 
a iiletime as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
Resides crealing Sherlock Holmes, he also 
became a man of action us well as words. 
Illustrated 55s net 

FREYA STARK 

ROME ON THE EUPHRATES 

*. . . her travel books ... are among the 
finest books ol iheir kind published thiring 
Ihc last half-century.' Financial Times. 

'. . . an unusual book, cutting acroNv 
accepted categories . . . lull ol good things, 
various tastes and the theme remains 
compelling.’ Sunday limes. 

Illustfatfd net 

^ JOHN MURRAY «« 


Books in Great Demand 

HABMOlNMiuN 

DIARIES AND LETT^ 1930 ^ 
His mastetpico^ na nuis Ulus. 4it 

EDWAm eiUNISIUIIV 

KRUSHCHEV 

‘Brilliantly perceptive* nia timm 
Illustrated 42 t 

MMCO’li MHUSMUl 

TRIIAD SOFTLY 
‘Marvellously funny* Sunday timbs 30 t 

ARTHUB BRYANT 

MEDIEVAL FOUNDATION SOi 
English social hi$tory-a first voIuiqb. 

UIKSaCK 

JAIL DIARY Harvill 3 tt 
168 days in solitary confinement. 
‘Exceptionally well written’ obsbrvib 



iHiii 


NANCY MITFORD’S 



Louis XIV at Versailles 



‘This is an enchanting book. The text shows once more the 
profound knowledge Nancy Milford has of French civili/alioii— 
and has wit. The illustrations are the best T have ever seen. 
Never w'as Versailles i^en in better light.'—ANDRE IVIAUROIS. 
131 illustrations in monochrome and 56 pages in colour. 3 fpit. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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MAST RENAULT 
The Mask of Apollo 

*A classical world that seems completely lived 
in,,. Miss Renault*s powers of historical imagi¬ 
nation are quite exceptional/ Stephen Wall: 
THB OBSERVER 25 a 

GATIN MAXWELL 
Lords of the Adas: 

The Rise and Fall of the House of Qlaoua 
1893-li^ 

*Mr. Afaxwell has written his best book ... The 
year has not produced a better book. Jt is a waste 
of time to praise it with superlatives , , . both 
subfect and writer equally deserve our thanks 
and attention.* Dennis: Sunday telegraph 

Illustrated 50 s 

ROBERT MILLAR 

Author of Tim affluent sheep 

The New Classes: 

The New Pattern of British Life 
Comprehensive schools, automation, tele¬ 
vision. high incomes, house ownership, status 
symbols: what has been the effect of these 
developments on the British class system? 

This astringent commentary on Britain and 
its people today may well change many tra¬ 
ditional views. 30 s 


THE PVBUC SCHOOLS 
A Factnal Smey 
Grabam Kalfon 


paper Hs 


KENNETH KAUNDA 
A Hnmaiiist in Africa 

Letters to Colin Morris 

CAPITAL BU0GETIN6 
A COMPANY HNANCE 
AI Menett & 

Allen Sykes 


* I know of no book which gets to grips, so authen¬ 
tically and so sincerely, with the problems of the 
new African states, nur of one that explains so 
well the African character to the European/ 

H H C Steed: daily telegraph lOs 

This new hook covers the basic techniques of 
investment appraisal and the related issues in 
both company finance and corporate taxation. 
A comprehensive account is given of the rate of 
return companies should seek under corpora¬ 
tion tax conditions. paper 20s 



Longmans 


! as a writer of short stories. This is one 
' stopping place. But it means that Mr 
Cornell has robbed himself of the oppcM*- 
; tunity of discussing the climax of India's 
^ influence on Kipling, “ Kim.” Lacking 
: a critique of this evocation, which Mr 
I Cornell is obviously capable of providing, 
this book can be labelled only as perceptive. 

! rather chan inspired. But that in itself is 
I a satisfactory achievement. 

! 

EXPLODtNG A MYTH 

Mafeking: A Victorian Legend 

I By Brian Gardner, 
i Cassell, 246 pages. 30s. # 

Understandably, the verb “ to maffick ” has 
fallen into disuse. It was coined by 
journalists to describe the tumultuous 
behaviour of the London crowds when 
Mafeking was relieved and Badcn-Powcll 
was the hero of the hour. Later in the 
: century there was little to maffick about, 

I except on armistice nights ; and in some 
; ways the crowd's riotous celebration of this 
small victory, if victory it was, and the 
growth of the legend of jaunty defiance at 
Mafeking represent the high noon of 
- British jingoism. The meridian was passed, 

; but the myth survived, 
i It is Mr Ciardner’s contention that 
j Mafeking was neither so glorious, nor so 
heroic, nor so arduous nor so important a 
i military occasion as the crowds (and, pos- 
I sibly, Badcn-Powcll himself) believed. Rcly- 
I ing on the healthy scepticism of journalists 
. present at Mafeking (notably Hamilton of 
i The Times) rather than on Badcn-Powell’s 
! own bouncy despatch, he broadly proves 
I his case. Baden-Powcll was no military 
I genius, as his doings in Western Transvaal 
! and at Rustenburg (where he seemed to be 
I intent on creating another Mafeking again) 

' prove and as men like Roberts and 
Kitchener—and, again possibly, Badcn- 
, Powell himself—suspected. But with the 
boyish verve that later helped him to create 
' and sustain the Scout movement, BP was 
something of a card. Like Bennett's Denry 
he had the ability to cheer people up. Per¬ 
haps it was this rare attribute that the 
! I.ondon crowd, far less sophisticated than 
, Mr Gardner but more tolerant, was ccle- 
! brating on Mafeking night rather than 
military prowess. 

i It needs a lot of dynamite to blow a 
legend of these proportions to smithereens. 

! Mr Gardner’s fault is to use too much. He 
I has good, strong points to make; but his 
I constant digs at Badcn-Powell become 
■ querulous and, possibly%to some readers, 
irritating. It is not until the epilogue that 
I one realises that, in paying a just tribute 
I to BP’s work as Chief Scout, Mr Gardner 
! might even find something to admire in 
i Baden - Powell. Like a cross - examining 
! barrister, Mr Gardner devalues his own 
! carefully thought out argument by insisting 
; too much. His case is not helped by his 
j punctuation, nor by a style that gives birth 
! to such phrases as the scaled fort which 
was bristling with bullet-cracking rifles.” 
What else, pray, does a rifle shoot ? 
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Selected Letters of Dylan Thomas 

Arranged by Constantine FitzGibbon. 
Dent. 432 pages. 45s. 

The Craft and Art of Dylan Thomas 

By William Moynihan. 

Cornell University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 320 pages. 45 ** 

In writing his life of Dylan Thomas, pub¬ 
lished last year, Mr Constantine Fitz¬ 
Gibbon drew freely on the poet’s letters, 
large numbers of which are to be found 
in various American collections. It is not 
surprising that Dylan Thomas’s corre¬ 
spondents kept what he wrote to them; 
everything that he penned was idiosyn¬ 
cratic. Many of the extant letters are not 
fit to be released as yet; some are too 
intimate, others too scurrilous. A fair 
amount of judicious editing has been car¬ 
ried out within the present selection, which 
contains about half the total number. The 
letters have been chosen primarily to 
illuminate the development of ^lan 
Thomas as a creative writer, and incident¬ 
ally to reveal what Mr FitzGibbon 
describes as his complex, enchanting, 
maddening and ultimately tragic person¬ 
ality.” There are no letters to his wife 
here, though several were included in the 
biography; nor does •\he long literary 
correspondence with Vernon Watkins 
appear, since it has already been published. 
(Unfortunately, the often quoted letter to 
Henry Trccce, about Dylan Thomas’s 
methods of letting his poetic images 
“ breed,” has been printed with some of 
the lines badly displaced, so that important 
sections of it make nonsense to the unwary 
reader.) 

Dylan Thomas was a superb letter- 
writer. His assets were a tremendous (but 
critical and humorous) interest in himself, 
‘a cotwously inventive power to verbalise 
his impressions and fantasies, and a warm¬ 
hearted wish to share with other people 
whatever was uppermost in his mind. 
Some of the most touching letters in this 
collection are the homely, unaffected ones 
he continued to write to his parents ; some 
of the most painful are those over which 
he took the most trouble—^the immensely 
elaborated letters of his latter years, beg¬ 
ging for money or explaining failures. 
About a third or this volume is devoted to 
the wonderful series of letters to Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, which belong to his 
Swansea period. In spite of his self- 
conscious posturing, what a passion for 
poetry gripped this boy, what a gift he had 
for tomfoolery, and what a good friend he 
could be. Nor was he a schoolmaster’s 
son for nothing; his confidence in giving 
literary advice is quite starcliag in a 
nineteen-year-old. Yet he knew his own 
limitations from the start. Al^ugh he 
both preached and practised patient crafts¬ 
manship, he admitted in a mood pf depress 
sion that my warped, cribbed and 
cabinned stuff is not the result ctf theorisiim 
bus of pnm Jimpadtf m exp^ my oaedP 


less tortuitics in any other way.” 

In “The Craft and Art of Dylan 
Thomas,” an American critic explores what 
he calls the “ verbal opacity ” of the poet; 
but because he Is also aware of hi$ lyrical 
directness, and can sense the emotional 
force that animates his contrived rhetoric. 
Mi Moynihan has written a genuinely illu¬ 
minating book. He does not, like some 
ingenious expounders of Dylan Thomas’s 
obscurer poems, so concentrate on gnarled 
individual trees that we lose all awareness 
of the wood. Rather, he maps the wood, 
the total area of the “Collected Poems,” 
by examining consecutively the poet’s ted^ 
niques, his themes and his symbols. He Is 
particularly sympathetic to Thomas’s 
obsession with language itself, and presents 
him as a craftsman intent on exploiting all 
die latent potency oi words and phras^. 
Moreover, he credits Dylan Thomas with 
a unified vision and with the desire to 
fashion, through his poetry, a comprehen¬ 
sive view of existence. He does not claim 
that he thought co^rently or always 
avoided writing ncar-gibbcrish, but he does 
contend—and the letters bear this out— 
that Dylan Thomas was “ a man devoted 
to poetry from childhood, a man who saw 
in poetry a means of apprehending^ truth 
and of helping others to apprehend it.” 

KNOWING LEFT FROM WRONG 

The Left-Handed Book: An Investigation 
into the Sinister History of Left-Handedness 

By Michael Barsley. 

Souvenir Press, 240 pages. 30S. 

Only when Thomas Carlyle lost the use of 
his right hand did he fully realise the scale, 
and the drawbacks, of what he called 
“ probably the very oldest institution that 
exists”—the preferring of the right haiid 
at the expense of the left Mr Barsley’s 
sinister survey brings out the fact that 
“nearly all religious practices have been 
founded” on dextral dominance, from 
Gautama to the Freemasons. Various 
peudo-scicntific ideas have helped to 
buttress the superstitious identificauon of 
the ^ght with holiness, power, skill and 
good luck, and the branding of the Left as 
devilish, unclean, weak, clumsy, unlucky 
and spurious. It is more than three hun¬ 
dred years since Sir Thomas Browne 
exposed the belief that the heart is on the 
left as a “ vulgar error ” ; but this belief has 
still served, even in our dme, to uphold the 
claim that the “strong right arm” is the 
protcaor, and superior, or the vulnerable, 
emotional, “ female ” left side. And during 
the past century there has been an exces¬ 
sively simpk faith in the theory of cerebral 
dominance. Even in the postwar period, a 
professor ci psychiatry at New York 
University has branded left-handedness as 
“ a mishap to the normal developomnt of 
dextrality,^* gad smelt onji a sinistrd 
“character type” maiked by obstinacy, 
farutafey aod M 


® ANDRE DEUISCH 

15th anniversary 


Conversations With 

Henry Brandon 

The well-known Washington correspondent of the 
Sunday Times talks to famous and articulate fnCn 
and women on both sides of the Atlantic. 30s 

George Mikes 

How to be Affluent 
Drawings by PAPAS 

*He continues to mine, very successfully, his own 
rich vein of humour* Evening Standard 13s 

Lord Kinross 

A Portrait of Egypt 

A leisurely account of an historical and archa^ 
logical pilgrimage beautifully illustrated wi^ 
twenty pages of photographs, twelve of them In 
colour. 3ds 

David Caute 

The Decline of the West 

‘A triumph of stamina and intellect.... Mr Caute’s 
sympathies are generous, his political vision acute, 
his organising of his material masterly’ Sunday 
Telegraph 368 


British 

Quaiifloatiom 

Compiled by 
Barbara Priestley 

A complete guide to the qualificatjona to be. 
obtained in Great Britain through Second¬ 
ary School and Further Education exanUno- 
tions, through University degrees and 
diplomas, and through technical and 
professional institutions. *A reference work 
unique in its field ... a word of praiae for 
the clear layout, for its vast amount of 
detailed information.* The Director 63s 


A Thousand Days 

Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. 

Over 30,000 copies sold. 

Games People Play 

Dr. Eric Berne 

World salct more than half a milliott. 21s 
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Thd Great Rebellion 
9142^1660 

Ivan Roots 45s 

Combining contemporary eource material and 
recent researches, the author reconsiders the 
momentous couree of tha*^ Civil VVar, and, more 
particularly, of the Commonwealth and Protect¬ 
orate which succeeded it. 

Fabric of British History 

The Norman Conquest 

D. J. A. Matthew 42s 

The best account of what really happened in 
England In the year after Hastings that has 
appeared in this ninth centenary year/ 

The Surtday Times 
'Social history at its excellent best.' 

History Today 

Parish Churches 
of London 

Basil F. L Clarke £6 6s Od 

Illustrated by 197 photographs, this gazetteer 
contains detailed notes arranged under parishes 
about nearly 600 churches—their architects, 
builders and dates, their founders, cost and 
particular purpose, their decoration, stained glass 
and monuments. Prospectus avaiiabie 

The Historic 
Architecture of 
Scotland 

John G. Dunbar £5 5s Od 

A vary good book indeed.' Tha Scotsman 

'Just such a comprehensive survey of Scottish 
architecture, reasonably compact and com¬ 
prehensible to the general public has long been 
needed.* Glasgow Herald 

Prospectus available 

Tbe Cricketer's 
Bedside Book 

Edited by Ron Roberts 30s 

Illustrated with 32 pages of photographs, this 
miscellany of 31 contributions has been specially 
written by well-known cricketers and cricketing 
writers. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD 

4 fn^il^dinge Street Lgndon W 1 


orderliness,” the whole being just an lasting fire; and witches were duly burnt 
expression erf infantile negativism.” after being seen walking widdershins. 

Sinistrals need a bit of obstinacy, for they Bad luck, for sinistrals, goes right (or Idi) 
live in a right-handed world. Probably back to the shaping of the earth's surface, 
only the stubborncr of them resist its which gave the northern hemisphere most 
pressures strongly enough to remain con- of the land areas and, subsequently, the 
spicuously different. (The link between main birthplaces of cultures that identified 
forcible conversion and stammering seems the anti-clockwise and the left with '^rk- 
more solidly established than most other ness, disaster and the devil. Mr Barsley 
theories about handedness.) Mr Barsley records observations by various travellers 
notes a tendency for left-handers to emerge and scholars that leh-handedness seemed to 
as sardonic humorists—Chaplin, Harpo prevail among the Fijians and the Bushmen 
Marx, Danny Kaye, Ronald Searle, William of southern Africa, that it was strangely 
i Rushton, Rex Harrison. But more interest- common among Australian aboriginals and 
■ ing than their unwillingness to conform is was held auspicious among the Incas. The 
. the larger question: why has society rigged old south Indian conflicts between sects 
1 its rules against them? Why arc children that honoured the right hand and those that 
brought up to cut, write, shake and throw honoured the left seem relevant •here, 
with the right hand, and to wipe their Sinistrals cannot reshape geography, but 
bottoms with the left ? Why is the right they could try to improve their status by 

right, and the left wrong ? demanding the expurgation from most 

Mr Barsley does a ^and job of dissection modern languages of the many words that 
on Carlyle’s “ oldest institutioa” Probably denigrate the left and exalt the right. And 
it was about 2,500 years ago that left-to- they can take heart from the fact that, as 
right scripts, favouring the right-handed, superstition recedes, “the numbers of Icft- 
began to prevail—after a period marked by handers arc increasing, owing to greater 
the use of “ ox-turn ” writing, which ranged tolerance.” There is no proof that most 
back and forth on alternate Uncs as a plough men are naturally dextral; whereas the 
ranges aerms a field, Arabic and hard-core sinistrals have shown their worth 

Hebrew scripts^ are still right-to-lcft; but by holding out so long against adroit and 

China, after millennia of vertical writing, dexicrtnis forms of discrimination. Mr 

has gone dextral after coming under the Barsley’s admirably unrighteous book 

influence of Marx (Karl, not Harpo). The should inspire them to stand up and fii^h! 

rightness of the right, however, goes back to for their lefts, 
the primitive religions. The pious man 
(like a Christian priest today) turned clock¬ 
wise, with the sun—as seen from north of 
the equator. Movement the other way, 
widdershins, to the left, was inauspicious, 
even devilish. So the Buddhist wheel 
turned clockwise; Israel raised Ephraim 
above Manasseh by laying his right hand 
on him ; in Matthew’s gospel, the Vision 
of Judgment consigned “them on the left 
hand ”—the unclean sinful goats—to ever- 


'Raises two controversial humdingars' said The Economist of 
Sir John Hicks’s widely noticed After tha Boom (3s 6d)—'the most 
intellectual argument yet' for cutting government spending. 

D. J. Reynolds's research report. Economics, Town Planning and Traffic 
(30s), attacks the Buchanan Plan, offers an alternative, and has started a 
vigorous public debate—as did A Self-financing Road System by 
G. J. Roth (10s 6d), now even more topical. 

The revised edition of Professor Victor Morgan's Hobart Paper, Monetary 
Policy for Stable Growth (7s 6d) ('Brilliant' says Daily Telegraph), 
shows that the Chancellor's policy has failed to exert control over the 
money supply. 

Money, analysed with typical rigour and precision, is als^ the concern of 
Enoch Powell in the new edition of his Savings in a Free Society (21s). 
Another 7s 6d Hobart (No. 37), The Company, the Shareholder and 
Growth by F. R. Jervis, accuses industrialists of haphazard empire 
building and presses for more detailed company reports to shareholders, 
in Economics, Businen and Government (5s), Professor John Jewkes, 
Sir Paul Chai;nbers and Lord Robbins take a penetrating look at the 
Governnfient's economic attitudes. All from 1^. , 

Full list available front Inetituti of Eeononiio Affairs, Eaton House, 
66A Eaton Square, Syvi 
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THE BLU£ VOMIT 

Kiii|€aMm i TheBicgra^cfaDUiau 

By Nocmaf! Loftgmate. 

Hmnisk Hamilton, iii pages, illustrated. 
35*- 

It is a hundred years smce Britaia had ib 
last serious outl^k of dioiera; an out¬ 
break, incidentally, that had as a w-product 
the founding of Dr Bamardo’s wines, for 
it was while visiting cholera patients in their 
homes that he became conscious of the 
appalling extent of child neglectr During 
the rest of the century, outbreaks were few 
and small^ and since the first epidemic 
took place in 1831, the life span of the 
disease in Britain was virtually the tradi¬ 
tional seventy years of man. After digging 
away in medical archives Mr Lotigmate has 
written an interesting life of it. 

When cbotera broke out in Sunderland in 
the autumn of 1831, it was not or should 
not have been unexpected. That summer 
it was raging all over Europe, and a central 
Board of H^th was set up under the Privy 
Council, one of whose first acts was to pre¬ 
pare a sanitary code ” to be put into effect 
by local boards. Twenty-five years later, 
the central board was given statutory sanc¬ 
tion, with Big Ben (Sir Benjamin Hall) as 
its president. Thus, cholera had as another 
by-product the beginnings of the present 
Ministry of Health and the local health 
authorities. But it was not until the eighties 
that the cholera bacillus was isolated by the 
German Robert Koch, %nd throughout the 
fifty preceding years the theories of its cause 
were many and varied; a popular one was 
that it was spread by smell—the “ miasma ’* 
from cesspools, marshes, rubbish pits and 
even un ventilated rooms, which was 
breached into the body through the lungs. 


KING AND COUNTRY 

Abdication 
By Brian Inglis. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 447 pages. 45s. 


King Edward VII for a great part of his life 
was a notorious rip, but when he succeeded 
his mother on the throne he was immensely 
pojpukr and he had a most satisfactory 
reign. Churchmen and laity combined to 
do him honour after his dmth, Edward 
Vni had no known record of ill-living, but 
he fell in love with a woman who had 


divorced two husbands, god instead of 
making her his mistress he wanted to marry 
her. That offended our moral standards 
and he had to go. 

In this book, ably written but running to 
over 400 pages, Mr Inglts has retold the 
story and dealt fairly with all the characters, 
even managing to bring in the vicar of 
Stiffkey, who was thrown out of the Qiurdh 
for immorality ami killed by a lion in a 
traveOing cifciia, where he was earning his 
living, pic connection between the king 
andthemaiisiioedhvio^^ \ ^ ' 
Bad^ttejCffaif was the Bmcldi natfon 
W nG^y into Nip pardea^^^.p 
khigs and the antMdngs; and notedy knew 
then or knows now wbieh party had a 


ChurehjfOttrito ai MhMog 
w fOKBs me whs'iMi eM ar ilw 
imiBHA aiU Jbe pMrftMto N buriad 
•ll«r SVJVtKMT o»M,( r »ww w >w)li| sItiMr 
ttf tb« BorM Qrootiai of err. m 

Bi* KOmutifTs^ hi thbi Wmib 



And devoted aa the doctors were in attend¬ 
ing to the sufferers they usually did more 
harm than gdod^by the acc^ted creacmedts 
—bleeding, calomd and opium. 

Among the doctors who were groping 
near the truth was John Snow, better 
known as a pioneer of diei use of ether and 
chloroform, who was convinced that the 
disease was spread by contamkiated water 
used for drinking. Between his home in 
Soho Square and Carhaby Street was the 
Broad Street pump^ When a fierce local 
outbreak occurred in September 18^3 Dr 
Snow suggested that the pump*s handle 
should be removed so that the local resi¬ 
dents would be forced to get their water 
elsewhere. This was done, and the epi¬ 
demic abruptly came to an end, thus con¬ 
firming Snow's theory. 

A host of similar incidents have been un¬ 


earthed by Mr Longmate in this book, 
which is descriptive, not analytical, and 
though written in a rather pedestrian style 
should interest anyone with a taste for me<^- 
cal, and social, history. It has a good index, 
but it also has too many misprints, one of 
which, in the first chapter heading, places 
Britain's first cholera epidemic in die reign 
of George V. 


majority. But one man emerged from the 
crisis with a sadly battered reputation— 
Lang, the Archbishep of Canterbury. When 
the fight between king and. prime minister 
was over the archbishop stepped into the 
ring to give a commenta^ on the contesL 
He broadcast for a few minutes, and in that 
short sermon probably made himself the 
most unpopular man in the country. British 
people do not like kicknig a man when he 
isrdown ; and when the kicker has a cleriod 
voice and is acting from the highest motives 
^ey Uke it least ot all. There muSt still be 
living a great many people who heard the 
archbishop’s talk and remember their feel¬ 
ings when he exdaimed **the pity of it. 
Oh the pity of it.” Some people claimed 
to have Mard a voice on the wireless at the 
end of the sermon say ” that bloody man.” 
But you will not find that in Mr Inglis’s 
book. 

The final touch to the drama was what 
happened to Baldwin. He was in charge 
of the anti'Edward campaign, and soon after 
the abdication he retired and became prob¬ 
ably the lu^t unpopular man in Ac 
cQi^i^. Ht had worried so much about 
the that he had do time to woti^ about 

Hidtf, and in 1^0 in his retirentem the 
pm^ar indboaqon concentrated on him. 
ne hero had become the scapegoat 


T. E 

ReisijaiD I^ce v 
MaiafeiUuice 

Probifibly 6ie dnty btek 
siders.in detali'tha extent |ed 
fit cesale price miitiitteiuuice in modem 
Britain and relatee titia la.llie itatO-of 
the retail trades.' ' 3Sl. 

J. A. G. GRIFFITH 

Central Deparhnenls 
and Local AniliorttMf 

^.. This is a very valuable bookie 
is the first detailed survey -e( ihii 
subject.* Professor Bryon Keith-Luedt 
in the New Society. 60b. 

J. B. CULLINGWORTH 

Housing and Local 
Government 

IN ENGLAND AND WALES' 

‘An extremely clear and sensible sum* 
maiy of current ends and means in 
local authority housing . . .* 

The Economist 36B. 

J. S. G. WILSON 

Monetary Policy and 
the Development 
of Money Markets 

Recounts much of the post-war thoae- 
taiy story, emphasizing developments 
which are of interest both for theory 
and practice. 43b. 

Edited by ROBERT A. GORDON 
and LAWRENCE R. KLEIN 

Readings in 
Business Cycles 

Reflects the growing emphasis Gs 
inathematical formulation and ecoiMN 
metric treatment, and. with two eEoep- 
tions. the present volume confines 
itself to the period since the cad of 
the Second World War. 48s. 

Y.S. BRENNER . 

Theories of 
Economic Develop¬ 
ment and Growth 

Summarizes the theories of economic 
growth, ancient as well as modem, and 
presents them in a form partieolarfy 
suitable for university students. 

Cloth 3Ss. Paper 2U. 
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( FOUNDATIONS 01 MODERN 
HISTORY , rr’ 

—• (teneral Htfilor! A* CtOodWin 
■ 16s. net (bosrdk): As. od. ijict; (pspcr) 

■ Hl'his series of short hiKtucic.U simlic^ hi).< 4 h uh main 
V ihkme IDhtttes in the ovolutio# of nTodem 

!> tustoty Kcsnaisauncc tunes (o the pre^nt day. 

XM'..|^h6ril'ailn is to provide within s limited 
bSmSikt end et reasonnblc cost, scholarly surveys of 
oC the Amdemental'develOpmentt which have 
ufti^nced the civiltzAtions and conditioned the otit> 
)ckA of the modern world. 

VolwMs uiready publithad: 

I Britain and Europe In the Sevonceenth 
Gencury^ by J, R. Jfones , . 

Critle of BOMpIrht .Qropt Brleplm Mid tha 
AmorlcMS Colonke 17M-17II3, by I. R. Christie 

I Ubobiaio^ «>l4 thP iPdlaM Pidliloa |972^10tt 
by j. R. Moore 

Bmpira in the Antl^odoM The British ln> 
APMralaela lOdB-tMO* by J. M. Ward 
M Tlie **Thlrty Yeare Wat'*, by S. H. Stiinhcrs 

” SHAKESPEARE'S PUYS IN 
I PERFORMANCE 

■ John KUi^ Bwn 35s.. Oct I 

I Why arc Shaki^peaK's plays »o actable? H<}w dO 
dtey draw and hold their oudianoes > How can wc 
sain an impression of performance from reading a 
text ? How .should the plays be staged in our theatres 

I to conununicatc the fttlincss of Shakespeare's 
intaplndtion ? These arc some of the questions which 
led the uuchor to write this booki co try one approach 

I and then another, to expcriinenc in stage-production 
and in research and argument. The whole hook 
advocates a decisive movement away iVoin litei.iry 
cricicifcm towarda theatrical study. 

I $TRATF0RD.-UP0N-AV0N STUDIES 

* General Editors: Jolm Russell Brown A 

( Bernard Harria 25 b. nei each I 

Volume 8t LATER SHAKESPEARE I 

The range of Shakespeare's late dramatic .iccivUy u . | 

[ the subiect dt this vcduine. The book docs not, how- • 
everi n^rely study the customary 'Last Plays', nor I 
it place special Wnphasis upon an analyniK J 
bet we e n the romancei. It .seeks rather co observe the ■ 

( nature of specifiCt individual achievements within I 
tb6 fuller record of Shakespeare's late work. I 

Volume 9t ELIZABETHAN THEATRE | 

Top anlhors have collaboratat fo^ this latcat volume . 
of Stratfoed-upon-Avon-Stodl^ to investigate the I 
theatre in wtaidi Sbak^pcarc fint workedf^ Their ate I 
single chapters on Marlowe. Kyd, Lyly and Jenson* I 
obvious landmarks In a tpHipui^trripin pi iHShpr u 
authors, anonymous plays, garbl^ or shyrtened, I 
teats, lost pleyy uncertain aijiihonlihP* but et^ud' I 
emphasis is upon lesser 'krtown works, general 
imtucAces,^ and the prejudices and cxpcctaiiom of .■ 
audiences. I 

The theme of Volume^ 4 in this series is Ear^ I 
Shakespeare and therefdre whiJfr not Ignoring m 
Shakespetno—whidh would be inmo^sible—4he I 
ptesooi eouttlbucon have, been encouraged to I 
[ present him in relation fo geaaral InflucncM and V 
I rival drumaiiNts, tutltcr than for his own .^ake. ■ 

I MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE I 

Hwry Hmacid ^ ■ 

3tis. net Oboatds); l!fs. net (paper) ■ 

ThjaA^te.<fiUrat of four volumes designed tupcosent',fl 
y faistory^bf'^^rmon I..Ueraiore for stud^s of * 
Gemudi oinA;^ gll inieresied readers with $o(ne ■ 
knowledge w jatBuage. It oilers a lively, iutid I 
readable account of the period from LH90 to 1P56. ■ 
Ii is not huended ee ua .Jinparttal survey, but as a 
critical oo^ the • bag. ppc hesiioted to moke I 

value iudgeinents.. bii^ be*, separated them I 

frbm facts. He has also ekeied Id dftcuss a relatively | 
omoU number of outers fai smite'detail rather than _ 
attempt to provided’, tataldtue '6f the whole Held. ■ 


LIFtAMPLEj ^P 

By JohnrjPewcsoQ, . 
Cape. 351 Pages. 36s. 
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One oi the moHt unexpected of a!) niMazine 
articles was that written by Gteonse .Ohvell 
on the subject of ^i)ly Bunter and/his opm- 
panions at Gre^nars. .In it Orwell, 
althou^ mistaken in some of his facts and 
deductions, explored, to the great pofit of 
his readers, the sociological simificances 
implicit in the abiding myth of a school 
that was, by the hntest standards of realism, 
pr^iosterously our at drawing. That Grey- 
friars bore no kind of resemblance to any 
school that ever had been mattered not at 
all; the myth persisted, and Billy Bunter 
marched on through the decades, a comic 
and incongruous figure in the pantheon of 
the nation’s fictional heroes. 

, Whether Janies Bond will occupy a simi¬ 
lar place it is yet,, perhaps, too early to say. 
Certainly his impact has been more imme¬ 
diate, and it has spread beyond our own 
boundaries; Ian Fleming’s brother, Peter, 
wrote the other day that his prestige on a 
journey in Russia was gready enhanced 
when his ** quasi-avuncular relationship to 
James Bond was discovered. Then, while 
Bunter appeals to what is juvenile and 
simple-minded in the collective national 
imagination, Bond speaks to the adolescent, 
pseudo-sophisticated strain in it. 

. It may seem an insult to a writer of Ian 
Fleming’s background, intelligence, experi^ 
ence and style to compare him in any way 
with the creator of Greyfriars ; yet the 
thought that Bunter and Bond have more 
in common than may be supposed and are 
brothers under their contrasting skins is not 
to be exorcised. Certainly Greyfriars and 
Secret Agent 007 arc both the progeny of 
a process of wish fulfilment and day-dream- 
ing identification—rQOthing, incidentally, in 
Mr John Pearson s richly percepdve life of 
Ian Fleming is ^ter than his analysis of 
the reladonship between Bond and the man 
who dreamed him up. Bond was a blunt 
instrument, ‘^an uncomplicated character 
who compensated his creator for his own 
tortuous temperament.” . . 

To show just how mrtuous tfiat tempera** 
ment was is Mr Pearson’s aim throu^out 
the pages at his absorbing , book. C^tra- 
diction abounds both in Ian Fleming’s chair 
acter and in the circumstances of iuh life; 
B^nd, it should be remembered, came on 
the scene relatively late. Before then diere 
was Fleming’s eclipse, especially in ^on 
days, by the effordess brilliancre m his .older 
br^er. Although surrounded bjr mopey 
and fascinated by its power, it for a joog. 
time eluded him. The paradoxes mul'tiijTy< 
For years he rejected love while acquiring' 
the reputation of a great lover. Mtbfjpm 
uiiquesdooably a brave .ai^ leiwpqi^Mml 
man, bis work in wartime a's 'a of 

Na;^l Intelligence was su^c^djr rlcfiaii:- 
bocnc ,t6 Wye id th«.fi»iidaincn^j!y, 
unftdr^pbT^S 
it is as dfsy 

gave rise to it^aa it m 

don such a persdh ks' MK 
instance, o|»viousl$' 


looking inward and mi csqUtudf>r 

while in his work and piibl!c 4 idage 
travejt and a man of actioi^-^-diB 
qualities that awkwardly cun up agamst 
each other and cancel themselves out could 
*bc indefinitely extended. Mr Pearson, bioi- 
sclf a journalist, has written a book on 
another journalist—much of that mesmeris¬ 
ing ** gadgetry” that governed the world of 
James Bond was the product of superficial 
journalistic skills—^and made of it a story 
of continuing interest and of psydiological 
sympathy free from all traces of psycho¬ 
logical jargon. Here is the life of a man 
who is dead and of a legend that , lives oil 


PREtTY BOATS 

The Deeprative Arts of the Mariner 

Fdited by Gervis Frcrc-Cook. 

('asselL 296 pages, including plates. 5 gns. 

This absolutely beautiful book is something 
of a hotch-potch, and none the worse for 
that. It is not exclusively about what its 
tide implies: Canaletro, or the designer of 
Captain Cook’s chronometer, were nor 
them^lves mariners, although the subjects 
of the one, and the uses of the other’s pro¬ 
duct, were eminently marine. Even less 
nautical, in the strict sense, arc the men who 
paint the castles and fiowers on English 
canal boats; they really have more to do 
with folk art, like that of the Sicilians’ 
painted Vespas, than with seafaring. No 
matter; the pictures are very pretty, and 
some of the articles that accompany them 
very interesting. Above all, one must be 
struck by the intimacy with which structure 
and function are linked in the relatively 
primitive ships of such diverse groups as 
the early Norsemen, the ancient Egyptians 
and the relatively modern Polynesians, and 
by the way in which a new economic and 
spiritual exuberance is expressed io the 
early charts and the state barges of the 
lime when Europe first asserted itself 
across the world. What functions, and 
what values, will be expressed in the design 
of the new Cunarder now slowly taking 
shape on the Clyde ? 
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EVERYMAN'S AlflHfIfr:.-; 

GiWtti;D^|» • r-,. i .. ; 

By Pierre Nordon. Trandated by Frances 
Partridge. 

John Murray. 37S pages. 559. 

It may, perhaps,. 9$ei|i strange that a life of 
Conap Doyki'ShoMld.have been written by 
a Frepebmap^ Oman Doyle, seen from one 
anglcj is ao much un vrai .mtilais 
with his pipe, his physical bulk, his ability 
to think himself into the skin of perhaps 
the most typical Englishman who ever 
breathed, if such an expression can be 
used of Dr Watson, whose .life was lived 
out on paper, ^ut ^en .the egpc^sioii cap 
be used, for Dr Watson, to millions the 
world over, is a good deal more, reajl than 
the aqonynmps finits that up the 
crowd that passes by ip the street. . 

But pr. Watson dwelt in the shadow of 
Holmes, who, in his ec^ntneity, bis feeling 
for ^he, arts.. hh arikocratic aloofness, 
represents an en^rely different set and.scak 
of values. And so this,contrast between 
Watson and Holmes , leads on tp the con* 
trasting elements , in tfaieir creator. . Conan 
Doyle, in other words, is far from being 
merely the British bull-dog in human form. 
His name alone betrays the Celt in him, and 
the family, whether known a$ D’Ouilly, 
D’Oyly, or D’Oel, had its origins in 
medieval France. Conan Doyle retained 
francophil instincts throughout his life, and 
it is a measure of^^the^msh’s breadth of 
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being and vision that, while contuiually 
harking back to the days of chivalry when 
the leopards and the lilies clashed in 
battles that kept something of the nature 
of tournaments, he looked, too, across the 
Atlantic to the young, brash country of 
America and saw that in close understand¬ 
ing with its people lay the best hope for the 
future. Conan Doyle today would admire 
de Gaulle while remaining a strong sup¬ 
porter of Nato. .. .» 

Even if this were all, it is obvious that, 
as others have found, Conan Doyle’s life 
offers rich sociological material for the 
biographer. It is, however, by no means all. 
There is Conan Doyle the physician, 
the patriot, the politidan, the public figure ; 
there is his deep interest iq spiritimlism; and 
there is the Conan Doyle, lover of justice 
and righter of wrongs, who brought the 
ideals of a vanished age into his struggles 
on the behalf of such diverse figures as 
Roger Casemeiiv» Edalii RQd Oscar. It 
is here that M. Nordon’s book ptovgs so 
exasperatingly disappointing. He gives.but 
the sketchiest outlines of the circumstances 
in which Edalji and Slater were convicted, 
ant!^ instead, of including, as he does, 
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ADTiniN MWKS 


OBneoestuy tumnwiks. ot ttie plots of dte 
UstockaJ: tK^seis (G^Uk. >{>oyk’k ewe 
.1aiii6e)> ih« titight jml die 

UMUKr in wiim Gq^ D^e, using some 
of the methoiHeijdijliroihi detective, carried 
cut his ^ 

AL Nor^bi^ often acute and Jlluminat- 
ion ini ItfS.'cOram on what &i^paUa the 
cycte of .the Holmcs-Watson stories, 
araoiiite wiien he rhetorically demands-*' 
.ehd ^ Kordon is ^ven to. rhetorical 
qtiesdoiis-rwhether he is justified in com¬ 
paring the Holmesian cycle to an epic* the 
answer, as on ocher occasions in the book, 
is not the one he exp^tSa It is, incidental^, 
surprising that there is no mention through* 
cut of the Jiame of Dr Jameson, a character 
'who greatly excited Conan Doyle*s 
imagination, and that, in discussing the 
Challenger atnclea and The Lost World,’’ 
Rider rnttaid is ignored. This life is full 
of isolatea passages that are admirable in 
lliemsdves, but too often they are left as 
fragments; the follow-through in style and 
argument, ia . lacking, and the book as a 
whole EaUs to impress the reader as a sidid, 
cohere portrait of a man and an age. 


THE TIGER OF THE TATE 

Brave Day, Hideous Night: Auto^ 
biographyy 19^1965 

By John Rotbenscein. 

Hamish Hmmlim, 398 pages. 42s. 

At the time, the early Z 950 S, the Tate 
affair caused a great sdr in London’s art 
world. Today it is probably most remem¬ 
bered by its dosing mddent when Sir John 
Rcthenstein, in fuU view of a distinguished 
sathering, punched Mr Douglas Cooper 
fairly and squardy in the face. In many 
ways it seems a pity that some fistwork did 
not occur earlier, for the whole thing seems 
to have been protracted and pidfiil, not 
made any the more attractive or under- 
sibuidable by Sir Jobn^a own account of it 
in this volume, the second of his antobio- 
giapfay. There seems no doubt that the 
Director of fibe Tate Gallery wm wMly 
in the ri^t said did get very rough bteat* 
ment. And for future genera t io ns this wHf 
hb a fasetoatmg record of the extraort&ary 
way in which trustee-management of an 
aft gallery can operate. But, for the present, 
there is something embarrassing about self- 
ittiicacions of polarity, however much of 
an injustice has been do^ 

As Sir John Umsdf points out, he relied 
la^y on memoiT m his first volume, 
^ Summer’s Leas^” but in writing this one, 
wUclystarti with his appointment as Tate 
cflfodor'io June 1938, he had b6th a diary 
and consUerdile correspondence to draw 
oh. It is, nature of thuigs, t^e 

more interestmg book, although both are 
equally elwpuaw written. Leaving aside 
the affair, sAicn piitp up a diird of this 
book, them is Bhich H gepenl and social 
interest es^wea at p j MCCp titq^ri^ of 
friends and artuts-r^mn Smi; Augustus 
jhhn, Stari^ Spencer, Victor Pksmore', 
^ Kokoeika, to mention only some— 
^ the wartime periodL (Sir Jdhn is 
ttu'-m tUfri vo w in e Mt liter pei^ 


sonal recdtections). Sir John has a nice 
pen. Take this obimatioo, for instance: 

X was always deliahted by the way 'Steer 
shuffihl; up to a pkture and gave it a shrewd 
forthright look as though he wens a good, 
farmer appraising a pig. 

AU this will delight what the author calls 
the daiqpbous Ihde art world of Londoi.” 
There is also the story of the wartime 
upheii^ at the Tate, its bombing, the safe 
dispersal of pictures, the hanging and re- 
hanging after the war, the re-opcmiig in 
February 1949 . by Sir Stafford Capps. 
And, among these revelations of a gallery 
director’s many-sided duties, there is an 
insight into the problems of charity 
bequests. Sir Jc^ Rothenstein b^ done 
a great deal for British art in getting the 
Tate to shake off the Victorian era. 

Cambridge 

By Michael Grant. Photographs by John 
Marmaras. 

Weidenfold md Nicotson. 192 pages, 
indudtng plates. 70s. 

It Is quite an achievement to assemble a 
collection of pictures of Cambridge that 
arc neither trite nor over-romantic. Mr 
i^rxnaras has done just that, seeking out 
the unfamiliar in libraries and college halls> 
tracking down the rear views of biddings 
that for many alumni of the great university 
matter more profoundly than the great set- 



Canted chendta by Ontding Gibbons, Trinity 
CotUgs Library 

piece spectacles.. (Not that he ignores foe 
sec-pieoeil either: indeed he helps one to 
see thou anew.) To all this beauty Mr 
Michari Grant adds a rather pedestrian 
text, mostly potted history of the sort t)|at 
one might wish to ham at hand whBe on 
the sppt—but then dot does not trail ari>und 
the^c^Mkges wfi^ an 11 x 8i inch booh in 
himd-' Lm Afu^ contributes a preface, 
blahdcr than oqe h used to ftoia-^ riie 
departing Provost of Khi^s; hc^ juw hfots 
at corporate anxieties in the umanrirify. 
are sa^y out of tune with the suporb sejK*. 
confidence of Its eider atthheefore. 
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PARISH REGISTER 

The IMan In the Pew, 1558 - 16 fifi 

By A. Tindal Hart. 

John Baker, 221 pages. 30s. 

This book gives the impression of being a 
labour of love. Mr Hart is himself a parson 
and must have gazed at his subject on many 
occasions. He confines his analysis to the 
past and not the present occupants of the 
pew, and studies the parish while it was 
still the primary unit of local government 
and the centre of the affairs of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. In fact Mr Hart pives the hn- 
pression of describing the par^h as it were 
before the Fall: still uncontaminated, when 
yeomen were still rising and leaseholders 
enjoyed security of tenure, and foe squire 
and the parish officers still dominated the 
scene, and pews were rented and the church 
was compulsorily full. If foe picture drawn 
by Mr Hart is a little optimistic even for the 
seventeenth century, he does admit iii his 
chapter on nonconformity that foe forces of 
dissent were already invading the garden. 
The full quotations from parish records and 
the detailed descriptions of the functions of 
the various parish officers make the book 
interesting reading to anyone concerned 
with local history, and informative to the 
general reader. 


IHMS Victory 

, BuiMing, Restoration and Repair 
I by Arthur Bugler, O.B.E. 

! A detailed account of the building of the sliip, of 
: her permanent docking in 1922; of the fight 
' against death-watch beetle and of her very 
! extensive restoration and reconstruction, 
fllustrntcd. IdOs. (t 66 s.) 


Bechuanaland 

by B. A. Young 

The latest volume in the Corona Library series 
outlines the history of Bechuanaland and describes 
the origins of its peoples and the towns and 
villagBS where they live. The author writes of the 
efforts nuado to raise living standards in a land 
sadly lacking natural resources. 

*... u good introduction to those wanting to know 
nrore about the youngest country in the 
Cormnorsweahh ..Glasgow Herald 29a. (21s.) 


Aubrey Beardsley 

By Brlnii Reads 

This pictura book includes 50 plates reproducing 
many of Beardsley’s original drawings. The 
introduction provides the first ob)ecme outline 
of hia life^ and a new and enthusiastic approach 
to his work. 8 s. 6 d. (9s. 3d.) 

Pricts in brackets Include postage of Inland rates 

free lists of titles {state ei^ctls) are available from 

Her Malt^ty^s StaUonttf Ojfice, PbA (tX’O), Atlantic House, 

Uotborn yiadUct, London C.C.I 
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EDWARDIAN WOMAN 

Margery Fry: The Essential Anmcttr 
By Enid Huws Jones. 

Oxford University Press, 256 pages. 42s. 
For those who luiew Margery Fry what she 
was far transcended what she did, great 
though her achievements were. Enid Huws 
Jones succeeds in portraying a personality 
of enormous vitality, warmth, wit and 
humanity. She does so with tact and 
insight, and with an impeccable historic 
sense. The book is written in beautiful 
tense prose, plentifully illustrated with 
splendid letters from the Fry family. 

Margery Fry*s qualities were learnt in the 
hard but loving school of Victorian family 
life. The most delightful chapters of the 
book describe the happy childhood in the 
well-to-do Quaker milieu, the formidable 
but affectionate parents, the five sisters none 
of whom was to , marry, her brilliant and 
admired brother Roger and tribes of 
cousins. Then came the struggle for 
independence, helped by her brother and 
sisters, who regarded her as the most 
talented of the family: first, four terms at 
Roedean which she described as ** absolute 
bliss ; then at la.st to Somerville, a 
Somerville that seems essentially the same 
as now ; lastly, the escape from “ the 
enervating life of the daughter at home ” to 
her first job as librarian at Somerville. 

She was one of the greatest of a genera¬ 
tion of Edwardian women whose selfless 
work pioneered the social reforms of this 
century. They were mostly single women 
of independent means: only seven of the 
twenty-four women who entered Somerville 
with Margery Fry married. In 1950 she 
wrote: 

Going back over the lubi fifry years try to 
think ot them wiihom all the work paid 
Mild unpaid of single women. You will find 
them rransroinitn;* nursin;^ and cducaiion, in 
changing the whole status of women. . . . 
They have addressed the mcciings and they 
have addressed the envelopes. 

Margery Fry’s own most important work 
was in penal reform. Chiefly through the 
Howard League she played a leading part 
in the campaigns that led to the establish¬ 
ment of the probation service, the abolition 
of the death penalty and numerous prison 
reforms. At the age of eighty she initiated 
the movement leading to compensation for 
victims of violence. She was one of the 
first women magistrates, one of the original 
members of the University Grants Com¬ 
mittee, Governor of the BBC and in the 
last years of her life a great broadcaster. 
But her public life began in education, as 
warden from 1904-1915 ^ the women’s 
hostel in Birmingham, where she inspired 
students and colleagues, built University 
House, and was drawn on to every local 
committee ranging from the University 
Council to the county sub-committee on 
mental deficiency. Her experience as 
Principal of Somerville from 1926-1930 was 
less happy. Compared with the progressive 
civic university or Birmingliam, Oxford was 
stagnant and reactionary. It is surely an 
indictment of Oxford that she could write: 

The University it almost ncm-existent aa 
for as bringing any stimulus into mj Ufo 


AtlTUMV ROOKS 

The author has not the knack of linking 
great events to small, and the account (3 
Margery Fry’s public life is sometimes con¬ 
fusing. One IS breathlessly rushed from 
committee to lecture hall, from university 
and schools to prisons, from continent to 
continent, always making friends with fresh 
people. There are too many details and 
names. Of course this was Margery Fry’s 
life ; each advance was reached by small but 
significant steps. Also all her work was with 
and through countless, other people. 
Intellectually she was open-minded, and an 
agnostic not an atheist, ambivalent about 
pacifism, never fully committed to g 
political party. But she was wholly in¬ 
volved in humanitarian causes. She would 
be drafting a human rights bill for all 
prisoners and at the same time sending 
oranges to Holloway gaol. While campaign¬ 
ing tirelessly for the abolition of capital 
punishment she visited condemned women 
in their cells. Her relationships with her 
family were perfect. She was a catalyst 
for people. 

THE FIRST THIRTY YEARS 

James Boswell: The liar her Vrnr.^ 1740- 
17 GO 

Hy Frederick A. Pottle, 
llemcmann, 625 pages. 84s. 

Pace Macaulay, Doswell was neither a 
ridiculous sot, toadying running-footman or 
beirayer of confidences; pace more recent 
biogiaphcrs, it would also be false to regard 
liim as a pathological eccentric. Bur un¬ 
deniably he had lively oddities (“ rather too 
odd was 1 ”) alternating with melancholia, 
voracious and indiscriminate sexual appe¬ 
tites and a liking for claret; and these faults 
have become over-familiar by his own 
publicity, a process perhaps of exorcism by 
confession. 

These minor but significant (and fre- 
quenrly entertaining) aspects of his anti- 
hero arc fully brought out by Professor 
Pottle in this massive first volume of a 
three-tier biography, often with wit and 
gaiety. Unfortunately, the hand of scholar¬ 
ship falls more cxYldly on the cherished 
legend concerning Boswell’s supposed 
seduction of Rousseau’s mistress while con¬ 
ducting her to England, which was based on 
recollection by the late Colonel Isham of a 
family-censored passage in the Journal. 
Crash on the barque tendrils of this sensi¬ 
tive plant comes the machete of the 
biographer: I cannot any longer be 

certain that it is not a brilliant historical 
fiction.” 

Yet Professor Pottle is as successful with 
his declared major themes—the man of 
family, the lawyer, the writer—as with the 
minor. Boswell’s feudal '* principles, bis 
assumption of the title of baron when in 
Italy in order to equate his status with 
something comprehensibly continental, the 
troubles with his father, who not infre- 
quencty felt that the heir to Auchinleck was 
behtvtog improperly and whose Kcond 
naprrialge appeared equally improper to his 
ttais'evidence ot foniily pride is 
jpr^i^v and sensitively^ defined. Johnson’s 
biographer was no social ch'mber ; to bis 


A. B. Badger 

MAN IN EMPLOYMENT 
Second Edition 

' There are not many books that 
one would unreservedly recommend 
to be placed on the desk of every,’ 
manager concerned with personnel. 
Dr. Badger’s book must be 
placed in that category .’—Financial 
Tinu\s\ reviewing the first edition. 

42j 

B. E. Butler 

and 

Anthony King 

THE BRIllSH GENERAL 
ELECTION Of 1966 
Tt is hard to ox erslate the debt 
which students of politics owe to 
Dr. David Butler and the team 
he has done so much personally 
to inspire.' Sir Edward Boyle 
reviewing Ilic British General 
Election of 1964 in Parliamentary 
A IJoirs, 50s 

William Woodruff 

IMPACT OF WESTERN MAN 
A comprehensive account of the 
diffusion of the European 
civilisation, touching on questions 
of wealth, science and technology, 
commerce, transport and com¬ 
munication. The author is a 
member of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton. 

50s. Papermac 25s 

F. W. Paish 

STUDIES IN AN 
INFLATIONARY ECONOMY 
Second Edition 

'A stimulating and provocative 
book in which theoretical insight, 
statistical interpretation and 
historical perspective have been 
combined to illuminate alternatives 
for public policy.'-- American 
Economic Review on the first 
edition. 4 .^.y. Papermac 2 Ia' 
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THE STATE OF THE NATION 

Social Systemt Acehmtthg 

Bertram M. Gross 

Professor Gross offers a new methodology 
for fivmukituiB naciooal objectives ana 
.tendering a mmudimensional accounting of 
••(^hievements and failures. Basic concepts 
drawn from vaiioua social science disciplines 
are synthesized in a general-systems analysis 
of a country's performance and objectives. 

Hardbouna 25i net 
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OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Edited by J. R. Lawrence 

TM« volniiie deifvc from on Jnternatioaol 
conference at which a group of practitioneri 
from operational research and from the 
social sciences discussed similarities and 
differences of approach to their subject* 
matter, explwed me possibilities of greater 
collaboration in the development of theory 
and in general problem-solving, and 
examined w dilficulues of communication 
ffiat arise from specialized terminologies 
and frames of reference. 
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credit, it wag intellectual rank which he 
most avidly sou^t—to such an extent that 
he had to admonish himself to draw the line 
and "*go on with Geniuses moderately.^ 
And these subjects were not victims i 
Boswell had a remarkable capacity for 
getting inside other men's minds: I can 
tune myself so to the tone of any bearable 
man I am with that he is as much at 
freedom as with another self.” 

Essentially, it is not enough for the top- 
class journalist to ** get ” his subject; he 
must also write him up with penetration, 
analysis and clarity. It is nonsense to think 
that this vividness exists only when Boswell 
deals with Johnson; Professor Pottle quotes 
a brilliant reconstruction of the conversa¬ 
tion of the elder Pitt, pointing out that 
Boswell had got himself impregnated with 
the Pittian ether in one exposure of an hour 
or less.” It is difficult to explain exactly 
when and how he came by this remarkable 
clarity of reproduction; bow it was sus¬ 
tained was probably best put by Rousseau, 
who said that the great thing in literature 
was ” to have force.” It was this which 
gave Boswell his first fame—a fame so con¬ 
siderable that when, after the publication 


of Corsica,” he was confined to his rooms 
with an unfortunate malady, nearljr half his 
visitors later found their way into the 
Dictionary of National Biograp^. 

The attraction, of course, was not fame 
alone but amiability—much less easy, as his 
biographer remarks, to demonstrate than 
the inner man, which Boswell himself 
exposed, warts and all. It would be highly 
irrational to make a hero of that constant 
deviator from his own Inviolable Plan of 
life (“ to be read over frequently ”); but 
Carlyle scored a bull when he wrote of 
Boswell’s “ open loving heart, which so few 
have.'’ It was this combination of force 
and good-heartedness that made him a suc¬ 
cessful lawyer—even if some of his best 
work produced few fees since time spent 
on criminal cases was thc£ financially 
unrewarding. 

Altogether, thia is an excellent biography, 
extremely well written (the Voltaire- 
Boswell exchanges arc brilliantly described, 
and the writing is a great deal more Pottle 
than Boswell); 130 pages of detailed notes 
are segregated at the end, but the volume 
is full value without them. If Johnson was 
fortunate in his biographer, so is Boswell. 


ENGINEERS: THE ANATOMY 
OF A PROFESSION 

A Study of Mechanical Engincen in Britain 

J. E. Gerstl and S. P. Hutton 

This study, based on a survey of 1,000 pro¬ 
fessional mechanical engineers, compares 
graduates with non-graduates in respect of 
their origins, education, career patterns, 
ottainmcntai, and social status. Its findings 
and recommendations will be invaluable to 
tbaae who arc charged with the task of 
planning^ ihc expansion of Britain's resources 
of (cchi^al manpower. 

4Si net 


TAmaiOCK PUillCATiOhS 


MATHEMATICS M THE 
SOCIAL SCIEHCES AHD 
OTHER ESSAYS 

Riehard Stans 

A collection of essays by ono' of tha world's 
moot rer^owned oconomolricianS. ‘This unusual 
and illummaimo hook." 

BrWsh Book Nom 63a 

To be publislied on Mananbtr 24tii: 
A PRI6RAMME FOR 6R0WTH 

FART VII: THE OWHERS OF 
QROTER OROIHARY SHARES-A 
SRWer FOR 1003 

This paptr Is tha first in the senes to deal with 
tho finanoial tldo of tha economy. It categorises 
banaliciai ownership from a sample survey con- 

_ductad from the 

share r'egisters of 
a number of corn- 
pahfhs. thcluding 
ail tha largest. 

/ 211 . 


Chapman 
&Hall 


UP AND DOWN MOUNTAINS 

The Book of European Skiing 
Edited by Malcolm Milne and Mark Heller. 
Arthur Barker. 304 pages, including illus¬ 
trations. 63s. 

Eiger Direct 

By Peter Gillman and Dougal Hasten. 
Collins. 183 pages, illustrated. 36s. 

A first reaction to these two books is 
astonishment at the incredible ingenuity and 
effort with which men have evolved, on the 
one hand, smoother methods of rushing 
very fast to the tops of mountains in order 
to rush straight down again on skis; and, on 
the other, ai^ and tec^ques for climbing 
very laboriously and slowly to the top in 
orcto to overcome what seem to the layman 
sheer terrifying impossibilities. 

The ski book is crammed with good pic¬ 
tures and helpful advice. It covers every 
aspect of the sport: history, style, racing, 
jumping, Nordic ^iing (very interesting, 
because less familiar than the Alpine 


variety), touring, and ski mountaineering, 
where the spheres of skiers and climbers 
overlap, 

A difficulty facing the authors of “ Eiger 
Direct ” was how to convey extremely in¬ 
tense experiences entirely remote from 
almost all their readers. They have done 
quite well by telling the dramatic saga in a 
very simple way: the enormous dangers and 
final achievement do not need embellish¬ 
ment. The esoteric Franco-German vocabu¬ 
lary of climbing emphasises the solitary and 
exclusive world of the mountaineer, whose 
life hangs often, if not by a thread, by an 
II mm rope, which tragically for John Har- 
lin, the team's leader, was not strong 
enough. Christian Bonington's photo¬ 
graphs, especially those in colour, are excel¬ 
lent. 

Both books give as good an idea as a book 
can of the magnetism and beauty of hi|h 
mountains: the space, sky, snow and air, 
which once experienced can swiftly become 
a lifelong passion. 

.. - " 
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THE BOOK OF BOOKS 

The Jerusalem Bible 

Edited by Alexander Jones. 

Darton, Longman and Todd. 2,061 pages 
in all. 84s. 

This new translation of the entire Bible is 
a masterly and monumental work by a team 
of Roman Catholics led by Father Jones of 
Liverpool. It is an English adaptation of the 
annotated French translation produced more 
than ten years ago by the distinguished 
scholars of the French Dominican house 
near the Mandelbaum Gate in Jerusalem. 

Most readers will want the book for the 
translation, which is superbly done into con¬ 
temporary English. The object has been to 
give the meaning in direct language without 
any touch of preciousness or that almost 
constant touch of self-eon sciousness which 
can diminish the present impact of Ronald 
Knox's great version. Probably it has been 
easier for a group of Roman Catholic trans¬ 
lators to achieve this than it would be for 
others, since they are likely to be less 
haunted by the noble cadences of the Autho¬ 
rised Version of 1611. No daughters of 
music are brought low here ; “ song notes 
are stilled ” instead. I'he lilies shame 
Solomon “ in all his regalia.” ” If 1 have 
all the eloquence of men or of angels, but 
speak without love, 1 am simply a gong 


for all Scots 
Englishmen ^ of taste 
andjudgement 
social scientists 
urban historians 
economists 
architects 
planners 
and h(U}k lovers 

rlic HANDSOMEST^dt 

of the year is 

^The JHaking 
of C laddie at 
Edinburgh^ 


A. J. YOUNG SON 


with Photographs F.d WIN Smith 
and Drawings and Plans by the Late 
RobI'HT Adam etc. 

Superbly printed by T n e K y n och 
Press and published on the occasion of 
the bicentenary of the New Town by 

EDINBURGH 

University Press, Cieorge Square 
Edinburgli 
8 
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booming or a cymbal clashing.'* The 
daughters dl Job are no longer Jemima, 
Kexiah and Keren-happuch, but “ Turtle¬ 
dove, Cassia, and Mascara.*’ In Isaiah 7 it 
is a maiden ” who will conceive Immanuel. 
“ Thee ” and “ thou ” arc entirely dropped, 
and “ the Lord ** is " Yahwch.” 

But the book is much more than a trans¬ 
lation. It provides a mass of assistance for 
the thoughtful reader and the student. The 
French Dominicans underpinned their trans¬ 
lation with brief notes on the text and its 
meaning and inserted masterly short intro¬ 
ductions to the various sections. These have 
been adapted for the English edition and 
are remarkable because they presuppose the 
unreserved acceptance and approval of the 
methods and assumptions of free biblical 
criticism. In the past the Roman Catholic 
authorities, at least since the days of Bossuet, 
have often shown themselves reserved and 
uncnthusiastic about the historical criticism 
of scripture. Less than sixty years ago the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission was issuing 
stern warnings against ideas and opinions 
that are quietly taken for granted in this 
book. Here is no special pleading about the 
unity of Isaiah or Moses’s responsibility for 
the Pentateuch or the Pauline authorship of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. There is a most 
sensible evaluation of the historical value of 
the gospels, with full recognition of the 
extent to which St John is to be understood 
as a deliberately symbolist writer whose 
apparently artless simplicity conceals an 
intense undercurrent of deeper meaning. 

The printing calls for some comment. 
Because of its dimensions the Bible is 
notoriously difficult to set; here it is en¬ 
larged by many extra notes and verse pas¬ 
sages are printed as such. The Belgian 
printer uses a very small type for the notes. 
Without doubt it was right not to divide the 
page into two columns, but the lines are 
long in proportion to the size of the type, 
.and the book is hard to read in a train. The 
proof-corrections must have imposed formi¬ 
dable difficulties, and have been done with 
great care. The standard set by the 
Privileged Presses in this country is so good 
that one is unreasonably shocked to find 
even trivial misprints in a Bible. The pub¬ 
lishers arc already correcting a sad one in 
the second line of Genesis. There is another 
in the sublime “ Servant Song ” of Isaiah 53. 
Very rarely the notes have gone astray: a 
bizarre note on i Corinthians 5 alleges 
incest with a “ mother-in-law ** when 
stepmother ” alone makes sense. But no 
negatives have dropped out of any of the 
Ten Commandments. 

A COMMON QUEST 

The New Theologian 
By Ved Mehta. 

Weidenfeld and Nicohon. 180 pages. 36s. 
This is a book of interviews by a journalist. 
He heard of famous names and went to see 
them. They are miscellaneous in ideas. Not 
all of them are new. One of them, Karl 
Barth, published his most radical book in 
1918. Another, Dietrich Bonhoefler, was 
killed by the Nazis in 1945. ^^or, even 
when they are contemporaries, arc they all 
new in the sense of revolutionary. Oi^ of 
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Winston Churchill: 
the struggle for 
survival, 1940/65 
Lord Moran 

'Lord Moran's diaries are the 
stuff of history' Professor 
y.H.P/umd. Illustrated, 


Gordon: martyr 
and misCt 
Anthony Nutting 

'Anthony Nutting's 
fascinating book should ba 
widely read' F.M, Lord 
Montgomery. Illustrated 35s 


Psychoanalysis 

Observed 

A controversial symposium 
edited by Charles Rveroft 
with contributions from 
Geoffrey Gorer, Anthony 
Storr, John Wren-Lewis, 
Peter Lomas. Hardback 21s, 
paperback 10s 6d 


The Mind of 
the European 
Romantics 
H.G.Schenk 

Isaiah Berlin contributes a 
Preface to this important 
study of the 19lh century 
Romantic Movement. 
Illustrated. 50s 


The Anatomy 
of Courage 
Lord Moran 

A re-issue, with a new 
Preface, of this well Known 
book first published In 1945. 
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the key book on a 
key"8ubject-the ^ 
economic problems of 
; !..idevelOpjng countries 

Thomas Balogh 

THE ECONOMICS 
OF POVERTY 

Or Balogh has collected In this 
book the most important of the 
studies whicli have made him a 
world renowned authority on 
development economics. 50s 


J. Bhagwati 

ECONOMICS OF 

UNDERDEVELOPED 

COUNTRIES 

A practical analysis of the 
problems of underdeveloped 
countries. 40 photographs. 30 
colour diagrams, maps 
paperback 12s 6d 
hard cover 25s 
Wor/d University Library 


George Kennedy 
Young 

MERCHANT BANKING 

.. highly readable... does face 
up to the most important issues 
facing the merchant banks 
and points to a solution.' Rex 
Winsbury, Mew Society 45$ 


Richard G. Lipsey 
AN 

INTRODUCTION 
TO POSITIVE 
ECONOMICS 

A completely revised, greatly 
expanded second edition of 
the famous introductory text^ 
book. 55s 


Weldonfeld & Nlcolton 






them is the Archbishop of Canterburyi 
whose outlook is that of ao open-minded 
and questing conservative and who wisely 
disbelieves the thesis that shock is the mode 
by which religious ideas advance. Mr Mehta' 
went to Cambridge University and was told 
that radicals were there, but his informant 
could not name any. Wherever he went he 
reports verbatim what was said to him. 
Internal evidence proves that the conversa¬ 
tions arc in substance authentic. Little signs 
show that there is room for doubt whether 
the memory is faultless. It would be far 
from surprising if some of the characters 
in these pages were to declare the impossi¬ 
bility that they should have said various 
sentences attributed to them. 

Human minds which arc attempting 
something serious ought nor to be subjected 
to this treatment. The name of new theolo¬ 
gian could be applied to every mind that 
seeks to restate its faith in terms which the 
sixties might apprehend. Although most 
of these names have little in common when 
their philosophy is dissected, they have a 
common quest, and no one will despise it. 
Anyone engaged in this quest is likely to 
stumble and scammer. His jargon will be 
repellent or his poetry earrhbound. But this 
is no game of words. We shall not begin 
to understand what the jargon or the poetry 
is trying so inadequately to say until we per¬ 
ceive that they confront a mystery which to 
them is of the first importance. 

Yet from time to time, amid the tinkle oi 
glass and the gossip, the stature of the 
speakers comes through in despite. If the 
reader digs about, he can find a few pearls, 
tiny but still shining: a description of the 
South Bank parishes ; a comment on the 
relations between Dr Robinson and mysti¬ 
cism ; and especially some reminiscences of 
Pastor Bonhoeffer. The third of the three 
chapters is devoted to Bonhoeffer, and is the 
serious chapter of the book, with passages 
that bring a genuine satisfaction. 

LIVING TO RULE 

The Complete Monk: Vocation of the 

Monastic Order 

By Dom Denys Rutledge. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 375 pages. 
50s. 

In a time of increasing secularisation, a new 
morality and debate on “ Is God dead ? 
the monk and the hermit are not an extinct 
species. Their ancient calling still claims 
its followers, some of whom are aniculate 
in contemporary terms. One such is Dom 
Denys Rutledge, a member of the English 
(Roman Catholic) Benedictine congregation 
and in particular of the Abbey of Fort 
Augustus, Inverness-shire. He is at present 
living the life of a near hermit in southern 
Chile. After returning briefly to hift Abbey 
from a spiritual reconnaissance among the 
Hindus, he resptmded to a papal appeal for 
priests for Latin America. Here, he follows 
his Rule in semi-isolation while staffing a 
formerly disused church; 

Dom Denys is a travelled man by any 
standard and his latest book contains good 
travel material. His last section relating hlft 
search for traces of the Inca civilisation and 


religion in Bolivia and Peru is of consider¬ 
able topical interest. He has understood 
the threat to the existing social structure 
posed by the poverty and isolation of the 
indigenous Indian and Mestizo. While in 
Peru, he visited the religious and social mis¬ 
sion of the United States Maryknoll Fathers 
at Puno, which has evoked communist coun¬ 
ter-measures. C:onditions in the states west 
of the Andes are, however, not the author's 
main theme. 

This is a wider preoccupation with the 
role of monasticism in the modern world. 
To an extent unfashionable even among 
C'hrisiians, Dom Denvs is an exponent d 
the paradox of renewal through withdrawal, 
lie believes the Rule of St Benedict to call 
for the cstublisbnieiiL of worshipping com- 
nnniities which ignore the wofid even in 
prayer. Yet he hopes for the renewal of 
society as a by-product of the influence and 
evamplc of monastic communities living 
solely for (iod. Within its enclosure and 
attempting no direct service to the world 
outside, the monastic order is to live its life 
of work and worship. The author does not 
seek to minimise the value of the later 
specialist religious orders, but he is anxious 
to salvage in the form of its earliest obser¬ 
vance the vocation of St Benedict’s monk. 

It is no surprise to learn that Dom Denys 
does not claim majority support for his in¬ 
terpretation of the Rule of St Benedict 
either within his own order or outside it. 
This interpretation would normally rule out 
the provision of auxiliary help for the parish 
clergy and the conduct of boarding schools, 
two fields in which the English Benedictines 
are prominent today N\methelcss, the 
author believes that his interpretation coin¬ 
cides with rbc intention of St Benedict and 
that this would not have varied had it been 
proinulgLUcd in the present century. He 
urges more complete withdrawal from the 
world as the best hope of restoring a con¬ 
viction of the reality of spiritual values. His 
journeys to Asia and Latin America have 
been primarily designed to test out this 
theory in non-European conditions. 

This book is in places diffuse and at times 
repetitive, but it is thoughtful and challeng¬ 
ing. In a worldly age, it makes unusual 
reading. 

"TO GALiCE AT SAINT JAME ' 

The Great Pilgrimage of the 
Middle Ages 

By Vera and Helmut Hell. 

Barrie and Rockliff. 275 pages, illustrated. 

6 gns. 

Chaucer's Wife of Bath was only one of 
thousands of travellers im the Middle Ages 
who followed the long, difficult routes across 
France and northern Spain to the distant 
city of Santiago de Compostela, the shrine 
of St James the Elder. The miraculous dis¬ 
covery of the relics of the saint in the bleak 
kingdom of Galicia during the ninth century 
led to the growth of a cult which spread 
throughout Europe. On this site rose a city 
.whose cathedral was one of the richest and 
»most sumptuous in Spaiq, and by the 
twelfth century Santiago de Compostela 
'was held by the devout as ranking with 
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fenisalem and Rome as a place of pllgri^ 
age. Saint James became patron of Spain, 
and as Matam(nx>8--the fdaer of Moors— 
lent his heavenly assistance in the lecon- 
quest. But how and when his telics came 
to Spain after hfs execution in Jerusalem in 
AD 44 is lost in mystery and conflicting 
legend. 

This book suggests that the relics were 
brought to Spain from a Coptic shrine near 
Alexandria. Though not new, this theory 
is one of the more feasible, for there are 
many similarities between the two cults. The 
best known, though not the most important, 
is the use of the scallop shell so often found 
in the early Coptic churches. It was adopted 
as the emblem of the saint, and in the 
Middle Ages meant diat the wearer had 
been to Santiago de Compostela rather than 
being a badge of pilgrimage in general. 

The authors trace the routes taken by the 
pilgrims to this wet and windy comer of 
Spain, with photographs of churdies and 
shrines to be found along the way. But the 
copious notes on the architecture and history 
accompanying the photographs are th« best 
part of this book, and give a glimpse of 
what life must have been like for those 
travelling the roads not only from England 
but from as far away as Scandinavia and 
Poland as well. 

THE FIRST ELIZABETHANS 

The Elizabethan Epic^ 

By Lacey Baldwin Smith. 

Cape. 285 pages. 35s. 

With its gaily coloured jacket and grandiose 
title, this book by an American professor 
provides an entertaining but superficial 
picture of the period. Professor Baldwin 
Smith works by narrative rather than by 
analysis. His approach is essentially bio- 
siaphical. The underiyihg factors ot ^tory 
(constitutional, economic and social) are 
ignored, or sketched in so lightly as to be 
almost invisible. As a result the pace of 
the story is fast, and the interest of the 
reader is held throughout. The illustrations 
have been chosen with care, and are a 
valuable addition to the text. 

But with this in its favour, the book is 
uneven in quality. Sometimes the com¬ 
ments arc ^netrating. The portrait of 
Cathertne dc Medici is particularly success¬ 
ful : ** she ruled by a policy of calculated 
indiscretions mixed with the artless flutter-* 
ings of a mother hen.” But, on other 
occasions, they are disappointum: the 
description of Raleigh is misleading and 
does less than justice to that subtle and 
modern mind. The critical attitude to the ; 
legendary heroes of Tudor England is the 
most original part of the book and a 
salutary correction to national hagiography. 
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THE LITERATURE AND 
THOUGHT OF MODERN AFRICA 

A Survey 

CLAUDE WAUTWER 

**A book of oreaf tfiotlnctlon of styto end approach." 
BASIL DAVIDSON CJoih SOs. Paperback 17$. 6d. 

THE GERMAN ARMY 

HERBERT ROSINSKI 

Edited and with an introduction by Gordon A. Craig 
An extenalvoly reviaad aditlon ot Roainaki'a maatar place, 
flrat publiahed in 1930. 49s. 

SOUTH ASIA: A SHORT HISTORY 

HUGH TINKER 

"A thoroughly scholarly account of Indian h;6tory .. . 
Tha style is light, workmanlike and unostentatious." 
Times Literary Supplement Jllus. 42s, 

LYNDON e. JOHNSON AND 
THE WORLD 

PHILIP GEYELIN 

(Washington correspondent of ihe Wall Slreel Journal) 

"A cool and admirably precise narrative of a very 
tangled matter." KARL MEYER Sunday Times. 4?s. 

A HISTORY OF THE 
SOVIET ARMY 

MICHEL CARDER 

"Lucid, tactual, conctse and generally sober study of 
the evolution ot the Soviet Army." The Economist 45s. 
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Productivity in 
Distribution 

K.P. GEORGE 

In 1964, 14% of the total work force to 
Britain was employed in the distribntiva 
trades, three-quarters of this in retailing 
It is generally held tltat producUvi^ in 
this sector of the economy is low. This 
Paper—based on the 1961 Census of 
Distribufion—is an analysis of taler- 
town difiereoces in output per head ill 
retail trades. paper .covers 15i. net 
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A Journal of Soviet and East European Studies 
Ilford House, 133 Oxford Street, London, W.1, England. 
No. 61 October, 1966 

A special 196 page issue 

GERMANY—TODAY AND TOMORROW 

Among the topics discussed by leading students of current German affairs are 
American, British, and French attitudes towards Germany and German 
reunification, Germany's policy towards Russia and East Europe, and the change 
in .West German puIMjlo opinion. Other articles deal with internal developmenta 
fn the Federal Republic, and the DOR, the succession problem in East 
Germany, and the troubled relationship between the parly and ^ the 
inteNecHiafa |n East Germany. 

Contributors to this special issue include: 

Fritt Ren6 Allemann, Thomas Bayiis, Peter Bender, Melvin Groan, WIHlam E. 
Griffith, Ekkohart Krlppendorff, Pierre Hassner, Marcel Relch-RanicM, Ernst 
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Iwt was Sir Richard Grenriile really more 
^fic for. a pfkdded cdl than a naval com- 
inand,'' aiid Was Sir' Humphrey Gilbert a 
fool to transfer from the safety of tlw forty- 
ton Hind €0 the ten-ton Squirrel in order 
;lto encourage his men ? 

; Profdiaor Baldwin Smith has ihe style of 
'% born raconteur. His knowledge is wide 
Wqtd he compels attention, but his book is 
'Curiously incomplete. He can set a Huro- 
^an political scene with brilliance* but his 
,accounr of the ** scientific revolution ” is 
ibin and virtually ignores the two most 
important Elizabethans—William Gilbert 
and Thonuis Digges. He has the approach 
of an Aubrey rather than a Clarendon, and 
is entertaining but not elucidating* 

BAT AND BALL 

The Cricketer’s Bedside Book 

Edited by Ron Roberts. 

Baisford, 269 pages, including illustra¬ 
tions. 30s. 

On first thoughts, a bedside book suggests 
something soothing and lazy: a collection, 
perhaps, of the sort of essay that trickled 
down from Charles Lamb to, say, £. V. 
Lucas and which has now, to all intents and 
purposes, dried up. But Mr Ian Peebles, 
certainly one of the most gifted and amusing 
of the many cricketers and cricket-writers 
who have contributed to “ The Cricketcr*s 
Bedside Book,*’ will have none of it. And 
here it should be mentioned that the book 
is edited by—^and dedicated to—the late 
Ron Roberts, who established an enviable 
reputation for himself as a man, as a cricket 
correspondent and an organiser of overseas 
tours and whose' lamentable death oidy 
recently occurred. 

Mr Peebles, to return to him, quotes an 
industrialist friend of his who declares that, 
for light bedside reading, he prefers 
** abstracts from accounts ’’ and, for real 
enjoyment, plumps for balance sheets. 
Well, Wisden is the cricketer’s equivalent 
of those, and Mr Peebles indicates what 
bizarre treasures are to be found within thstt 
squat yellow vdume packed with statistical 
information. And while still on the subject 
of Mr Peebles it may be mentioned that he 
is among tlu^ rare and fortunate beings 
who can make a story sound funny in print. 
Mr Bill Bowes, on the other hand, cannot. 
His “ Express Deliveries ” was perhaps the 
best book ever to be written by a pro¬ 
fessional cricketer, and here he is most 
readable on the twin subjects of Leyland 
and Paynter, but that story about Leyland 
ai^d Abe Waddington’s new raincoat simply 
dooB not come off. Mr Neville Cardus can* 
of course, cdl stories and create characters 
as other mortals breathe ; here he performs 
his effortless miracle with one William, an 
aged, aged player who bowled for Notts 
in the days wb^ A. G. Steel was a name 
to conjure with. High marks go to Mr 
Michael Melford for a tragi-comic account 
of a singular contest at Bimhay and to Mr 
Eric Hul for his perc^ttve undeistandtng 
of what One stroke, magnificently played, 
meant to the Rev. David Sheppard person- 
ally course of a hardly fought 

T es|S» at Sydney. 


EIGNTEBNTH CENTURY FICTION 

Before Jane Austen : The Shaping ef ihc 
English Novel iH the Eighteenth Ccfitwy 

By Harrison R. Sreeyes. 

Alien atid Vnwin, 411 pages. 42 ^. 

Thanks to the tearing success of the film of 
“ Tom Jones ” and the easy availability 
of somewhat blue-pencilled versions of 
“ f'anny Hill,” the existence of eighteenth 
century fiction has been brought home to a 
far larger public than was previously aware 
of it. Professor Steeves’s book, written 
with authority and zest, and enlivened 
by a number of entertaining illustrations 
by Rowlandson, Puseli and other con¬ 
temporaries, appears at a propitious 
moment. 

Professor Sleeves is a historian of litera¬ 
ture rather than a critic, and one of his 
main purposes is to trace the emergence of 
the ^glish novel, as a distinctive genre, 
during the formative, experimental century 
leading up to Jane Austen. He does this 
without pedantry, because he is so 
interested in the interactions between life 
as lived and life as portrayed in fiction. The 
influence of imaginative literature upon 
social prejudices and manners can be very 
powerful. Although every writer himself 
is necessarily conditioned by these, he is in 
a position to examine, expose and criticise 
them, and eventually so to affect his readers 
that they may question old sanctions and 
adopt new. 

In his introductory chapter, the author 
remarks with exemplary candour that he 
knows no way of hone.stly extending one’s 
knowledge of literature except by reading 
it; reading about it is not at all the same 
thing. He goes oh to say, however, that 
there are go^ reasons ” for sampling the 
better writing of a period which does not, 
on the whole, offer remunerative reading, 
except as it looks forward to better things.” 
Fiction in the eighteenth century, he 
suggests, presents just that kind of interest; 
and he proceeds to offer, with the skill of 
an expert and the persuasiveness of an 


enthusiast, samples of what pissed the 
reading public of his chosen period. By 
plot summaries and extensive quotation he 
gives the beginner an idea of what to 
expea, and his comments indicate which 
elements in Richardson or Sterne or Mrs 
Raddiffc may be expected to amuse or bore 
or surprise the reader of today. But one 
may question his assumption that novelists 
of this century do not, “ on the whole, offer 
remunerative reading.” It is significant of 
a change in tasce that there are so many 
eighteenth century titles in the new series 
of Oxford lingli.sh Novels. This autumn, 
besides the comparatively well-known 
“Humphry Clinker” of Smollett, we arc 
being given Mrs. Inchbald's ”A Simple 
Story ” and Henry Mackenzie's * The Man 
of l«ecling.” Those who are attracted to 
the period can easily do much more than 
sample, though some of the material treated 
in Professor Steevc.s’s book is fairly 
inaccessible, and likely to remain so. A 
whole chapter is devoted to the work of 
Robert Bage, whom he likens to Shaw, 
though without making extravagant claims 
for his literary mcrif. One reader at least 
has resolved to give this previously unknown 
novelist a trial. 

THEIR ENGLAND 

The Medieval Foundacioii 
By Arthur Bryant. 

Collins. 288 pages. 30 s. 

In The Medieval Foundation,” to be fol¬ 
lowed by ” Protestant Island,” Sir Arthur 
Bryant takes his readers at an exhilarating 
gallop through English history from the 
earliest settlers to Wydif. It is an engaging, 
highly coloured work of popularisation* 
written in rather the same tone as Kipling's 
” Puck of Pook's Hill.” 

Sir Arthuf outlines his subjccL as The 
changing social life, habits, and beliefs of 
an evdving people” and deals summarily 
with the invasions, the church, agriculture 
and trade and the law (a subjea often 
neglected by popular historians). The main 


What's happening in the 
Common Market? 

The European Communities (EEC, ECSC and Euratom) are daily^rowlngin 
importance to Britain. European Community keeps you informed Of the 
latest developments in the Common Market and provides background articles on 
European affairs by outside contributors. Published monthiy by the European 
Community Information Service. Free of charge on request. Dept EC 

from Edwto Snell A Soni, Park Road, Yeoyil. Somarsei, Please atals your occupation. 
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emphasis, however, is placed oh the devekn)* 
meot of political institutions and a ^ con^ 
stitutional ** monarchy. This becomes a 
rousing tile in Sir Arthur’s hands. Kings 
firmly take the centre of the stage and all 
turns out for the best: the Anglo-Saxons 
contributed " a sense of duty and responsi-. 
bility ’’ and taught the rank and file to be 
loyal and their leaders to sacrifice them* 
selves for the led ” ; the feudal system was 
“ a way of ensuring law and order ”; 
Ed^r’s kingship planted the idea of 
nationalism in men’s minds ”; and the 
Danes, once they had abandoned their un- 
Hnglish ways, proved an asset to the 
nation.'’ In this splendidly optimistic view 
of the Middle Ages Parliament is trans¬ 
muted from the pressure group of the landed 
and merchant classes into the national 
assembly in which an English king could 
look into the hearts and ininds of his 
people.” Angevin legal reforms, which 
effectively barred the mass of unfree Eng- 
hshmen from the protection of the royal 
courts in matters that concerned their live¬ 
lihood, is said to have “ prepared the way 
for the rule of law that was to become the 
dominant trait in England’s life.” 

Apart from the oversimplifications, which 
are perhaps inevitable in dealing with such 
a huge rheme in such a short space, there 
arc curious omissions, notably any satisfac¬ 
tory account of cither Becker or the Peasants 
Revolt. The book is studded with state¬ 
ments with which medievalists would 
quarrel, but then this is not a book for the 
critical. It is that most English of creations, 
a work of reassurance rather than analysis. 

MIDDLE CLASS DYNASTY 

The Chamberlains 

By D. H. Elletson. 

John Murray, 334 pages. 35s. 

The Chamberlains were the first, and so far 
the only, middle-class political dynasty in 
our history. There had always been plenty 
of aristocratic ‘connections,’ the most 
famous of the later of them being the 
‘ Hotel Cecil ’ of Joseph Chamberlain’s own 
day. The basis of the Chamberlains’ power 
was, appropriately, one of the ‘ new' indus¬ 
trial cities of the nineteenth century. 
Austen Chamberlain once said: “ Without 
Birmingham I am nothing.” This might 
well have been the family motto. More 
than any other city of its size Birmingham 
was available for just such a dynastic j^r- 
pose as the Chaml^lains made of it. Tliat 
purpose had, obviously, in its origins, to be 
radical in character. But it needed to sus¬ 
tain it a social structure that neither Man-> 
Chester nor Liverpool nor Leeds nor 
Bradford in their different wa^ could 
provide. The Birmingham combuAtion of 
a strong reformist tradition going back to 
the 1820s, of a vigorous dissenting move¬ 
ment, and of a multifarious smaU-unit 
industrial complex wi9 perfect: and the 
political stron^old built by Joseph and 
occupied later by Austen atid Neville was 
the greatest thing of its idtid in our history. 

It is well worth a book. Mr Blletson’s 
book is not equal to so tremendous a theme. 
But it is a pleasant essay, competent and 


sensible, on .a: level *of! IfiteBigeat' lay 
interest in a generation which knows no^ 
Joseph, nor Austen lior Neville either.' Chic 
groans in dismay to read at the start that 
” with only two short intervals, there was 
a Chamberlain in ev^ Cabinet from 1880 
to 1940.” But this is not in fact a portent 
of more such things to come ; the standard 
of reliabilit3r is high, the coverage usefully 
comprehensive. There is no originality cf 
treatment, no element of sophisticated 
historical criticism. There is also a tendency 
to have chapter headings like VCordite, 
Conservatives and Qeveland.’ But it is a 
book that the City of Birmingham, to wlqch 
it is dedicated,, might receive as being not 
entirely unworthy of it. 


The First Merchant Venturers 

^ William Culican. 

Thames and Hudson, (Library of the Early 
Civilisations.) 144 pages, including illustra¬ 
tions. 30s. cloihbound, 15s. paper-bound. 
This is a tightly written, brief account of 
the trade and cultural relations flowing in 
ancient times through the Levant, from the 
Orontes to Israel. It is a good theme: the 
amateur, at least, tends to concentrate on 
what distinguishes one race and civilisation 
from another ; this book concentrates on 
what the different civilisations learned from 
each other, and on goods found far from 
their native land. Even from very early days 
there was plenty of interchange, and the 
neighbourhood of Beirut was always in the 
middle of it, geographically and culturally, 
as it is now: Mr Culican points to its 
similarity to the nearby Ugarit, the first- 
known cosmopolitan trading city. He takes 
the story down from the earliest days to 
the spread of the Phoenician colonies in the 
west. The book is crammed with useful 
and relevant illustrations, in colour and 
black-and-white, in the publishers’ usual 
style, but below their usual standard of 
clarity: many of the black-and-white 
photographs are badly shaded or too much 
reduced in scale, or both. In either case 
detail is lost and they fail to make thek 
point. But, in spite or this, it is a pleasant 
book and remarkably good value. 



SPAIN A Hlsto^ in Art ‘ 

BRADLEY SMITH & Others 

lliis lavishly iJlusirated book fe-tells the 
turbulent history of Spain as seen through 
her artists. Ihere arc 245 superb colour 
illustrarions and 16 pages in black smd white. 
12 " X 8J'’ (Dec. 8) S/Jp 6 gm.^ 

TNE GLORY 
OF THE fREE ’ 

Of B. K. BOO/H 4 H. KteiJN 

This companion volume to The Bemttyef the 
Wild Plant is attractively produced with IM 
full-colour photographs, and many draw* 
ings. The text descrit^es the beauty of trees« 
their uses, history, and folk-lore, 
lli'xar (Nov. 24 ) 4 gns. 

THE TWILIGHT OF 
SAILIHG SHIPS 

ROKRT CAUSE 

“Something to be read and re-read by all 
who love ships and the sea. The iDustrations 
are a joy”—iVu/j/iVisw. “Classic in rhe 
literature of sail”— IJoytFs List. 11 ' x SJ'. 
Orer 200 illustrations^ 8 in colour 42 s. 

THE ASTORS A Family Ohronlola 

LUCY KAVALER 

Money, charm, and influence were the three 
assets that enabled this legendary family to 
dominate politics, property, newspapers, 
and society on both sides of the Atlantic. 
(Nov. 24 ) Lully illustrated 36 s. 

TREASURE-SEEKERS 

HANS AODEN 

This book deals with a subject of unfailing 
appeal, the search for buried or sunken 
treasure. It traces the efforts to find and raise 
it, both from land and sea, and recounts 
many famous recovery stories. 

(Dec. 8) Illustrated 

NOVELS 

FREDERICK E. SMITH’* 

A K/U/NC fOA THE HAWKS 

The author of 633 Squadron has written a 
challeiming and moving ioteq>i€tatioa of lific 
in a R.RC. unit before and during the bittle 
of Ypfcs. JOHN arlott: "Cracking with 
act ion”—BBC, Western Re^en. Ss. 6d. 

HANS HABE’s 

THE MISSION {3rd impression) 

The incredible story of Hitler’s secret 
sals to sell the Jews of Germany for 
a head. “Absorbingly written”— 
BLIZABETH BERRIDCE, Daily Ttk^Oph. 25s. 

NARRAP BOOKS-- 
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Production Control 
in Practice 

K. G. Lockyer 

Economists and business men will welcome 
tMo tKorough exposition o# modern production 
control theory and practice. It contains sections 
on charting, forecasting, sciioduling, capacity, 
dispatch and progress, with an intensive study of 
the proMems of stock control. 27s 6d net 

industrial 

Management 

P. King-Scott . 

Those who are about to move Into industrial 
management and appreciate the need to keep up 
to date with current ideas will gain a great deal 
from this book. The author rejects many of tho 
outdated theoriep of the early ergonomists-^ 
behaving that atandardsof Industrial management 
can be improved by rejection of rigid attitudes 
and by a readiness to debate. 278 Bd net 

Insurance of 


Exports 


Harold Turner and V. E. Robertson 

Although primarily concerned with selling his 
goods abroad, the exporter's Job does not finish 
there. His task Is to get the goods to the customer 
at the right time and In good condition. This vital 
factor entails the knowledge of a variety of 
peripheral matter^packing, shipping, finance, 
credit control and Insurance all come within the 
exporter's range. 21s net 

PITMAN Parker St. London WC2 


THE 

CORPORATE 

MERGER 

EDITCO BY WILLIAM ALBERTS 
AND JOEL SEGALL 


In this book based on a seminar 
held at the University of Chicago 
Graduate School of Business in 
1965, businsssmen and scholars 
In the fields of finance, econo¬ 
mics, marketing, and organiza¬ 
tion compare growth by acquisi¬ 
tion and by internal means and 
attempt to relate mergers and 
acquisitions to the sometimes 
divergent Interests of manage¬ 
ment and shareholders. 4Ss net 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
cHJCA 60 )i!iiEps ; : 

70 Gr^iB^ussell Si., Londoni W.C.I 


WHIGS AND RADICALS 

The Amberlcfy Papers: Volumes I and tt 

Edited by Bertrabd Russell and Patricia 
RuSvSell. 

AUen and Untein, 552 and 581 pages 
I respectively. 5 gns the set. 

The Russells 

By Christoi^er Trent. 

Frederick Muller, 320 pages. 36s. 

The Amberley papers, which were first 
published in 1939, arc letters to and from 
Lord and Lady Amberley, extracts from 
their diaries, occasional newspaper articles 
and the like, lightly and wittily edited by 
their son, Bertrand Russell, and his then 
wife: they are now reissued without change. 
Lord Amberley was born in 1842, the eldest 
son of Lord John Russell; Lady Amberley 
was a few months older, the daughter of 
j Lord Stanky of Alderley. Both were 
! immensely studious and conscientious ; both 
j were, by the standards of their day. 

, extremely radical; but whereas he was 
; solemn and something of a prig, she was 
j gay and happy. As her sister-in-law wrote, 

■ ‘‘She was like a fresh breeze coming on 
j the family. Besides her beauty, the charm 
j of her high spirits, and joy in life, made 
I her a universal favourite.” It was an ideally 
happy marriage ; they adored each other 
and shared all interests and views. This 
weakened them in two ways. First, they 
lived for each other and were happiest 
alone together. This caused occasional 
frictions with the rest of the family and was 
i one of the factors that prevented Amberley 
from succeeding as a politician: he had 
too little ambition for public life and cared 
too littk for what anyone but his wife and 
a few friends thought of him. Second, when 
she and her daughter died of diphtheria 
when she was 32 years old, his life totally 
collapsed and he died eighteen months 
later. 

It could hardly be a more fascinating 
window on the high Victorian world. By 
virtue of birth and merit, they knew every¬ 
one. They were free-thinkers (though he 
sought hard for a universal religion ” to 
take the place standard Christianity), 
believers in Urth ocxicrol, women’s rights, 
democracy, secular educatioii—the lot; yet 
at the same time guaranteed by their birth 
fiom any cokUAouldering and always 
encouraged by Lord John, wbo srss still 
a radical in his eighties (one notes the 
parallel with his grandson). Amberlqr 
fought two elections and won one. He lost 
the second owing to rumours of his suneoit 
for l^th control and his absolute fcnual 
to say what his personal religion was (die 
(juestsQii was not surprising, as he had |mb*. 
lished extremely heterodox articks on the, 
Choirdi of Eiuland and JnttodiMed a bil! 
relaxing the ooservaiioe of the 'saftiibath in 
favemr of secidar gjdfaeiingsX iBloro cam- 
paigiks ate wett documenteA^ dM gtan- 
diud of brib^ and j^rsooal abfoiB remalils 
to astonibh us;^ as it;pooc 
AmbMrl^. /A book 4o read ud te-i^ atl 
quiet ktture. ^ 

Mr iTienf’s book is a blR.^ ^ 

aoeoitnt of IfusiMQ . MMbii 
begttolbgt d<^ 10 


the present Duke of Bedford. Most of the 
forebears were not an attractive lot. but 
±ey were extraordinarily successful. It 
is an honest if somewhat respectful work, 
‘ interesting and readabk. It is better on the 
side of development in the Fens and in 
Bloomsbury (a subject on which Mr Trent 
has already worked) than on politics. 
Visitors to Woburn will find the book a 
useful introduction. 

''HONEST TALK AND 
WHOLESOME WINE'' 

Wine 

By Hugh Johnson. 

Nelson. 264 pages, illustrated. 70s. 

Books on wine come in many diderent 
forms. Mr Hugh Johnson’s book is encyclo¬ 
paedic and worldwide in its scope. Merci¬ 
fully he has almost entirely avoided extrava¬ 
gant adjectives and descriptions of flavours, 
the use of which, far too often, seems to be 
an occupational disease of writers on wine. 
Mr Johnson also can be quite merciless: it 
happened that the flrst page that your 
reviewer opened at random contained the 
kind of candour that occurs all too rarely in 
books on wine. In the section on white 
Burgundies there occurs the paragraph: 

The fact that the only connection between 
a Oiassagnc-Moiurachct and a Montrachet 
iliat they have the hame parish pries^ and the 
same postman is not immediately obvrous. The 
important thing, that they have different soil-* 
on a different slope, and tliat die Montrachet 
comes from one specific, superlative vineyard, 
and Chassa^c-Montrachet from any old patch 
of vines within the village boundaries, can 
easily be forgotten, 

Mr Johnson docs not devote himself 
exclusively to the world-famous vineyards 
of Bordeaux, Burgundy, Champagne, the 
Rhine, the Moselle, and the Pfalz but covers 
virtually every area in the world in which 
wine is produced. Naturally there will be 
differences of opinion about his judgments 
on certain wines (for example he might be 
accused of being unduly charitable towards 
some of the Caltromian wines, and his assess¬ 
ment of the relative merits of the wines of 
Switzerland might well be disputed). For 
the most important wine producing areas 
he gives succinct and interesting descriptions 
of the methods employed, before going on 
to enumerate and discuss the merits of the 
various wines. 

This most admirable book is difficult to 
describe in that it is at once a work of 
reference and a book to be read. It is con¬ 
cerned more with facts than with personal 
opinion, though it in no way shrinks from 
jud^ents on the different merits of the 
products that are being described. It con¬ 
cerns itself not only witlf great wines but 
also with many petits vins that so often tend 
to be neglected in books on wine. 

The end-rapers consist of tables indicat¬ 
ing tlk ments of recent vintages and esti¬ 
mates of when any group of wines is likely 
to teach its best. The trouble with such 
chaits is that, however reliabk a guide they 
may be today, they could be liable to sub- 
stiflltial revision in about five years’ time. 

.Fof somebody yoimg or old who is 
interested in wine this would seem to make 
an ideal Christmas present. 
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ONE AGAINST THE LAW 

Contempi of Court 
By Alfred Hinds. 

The Bodley Head. 256 pages. 30s. 

Predictably, and with dignity, Mr Hinds 
has publicly rebuked those judges who, 
in r^ent decisions, have dted as an 
undesirable precedent his successful libel 
action against the police officer largely 
responsible for his conviction of the Maples 
robbery. Criminal convictions, according 
to the judges, should not be reversed, or 
re-opened, through a civil process. But, 
Mr Hinds has replied, the jury in my libel 
action decided, on the evidence, that I 
spoke the truth about the robbery: it 
exonerated me after an exhaustive hearing 
lasting 26 days. Ought I then to have been 
denied this means of redress? 

This book is Mr Hinds’s story of his 
attempt to obtain redress, to get his case 
reheard, over a period of eleven years. He 
obviously enjoyed writing it, and his legal 
tussles with the prison authorities, the 
police and the courts are told with gusto. 
But do they make a book worth reading? 
The answer is yes, at least for most of the 
hrsi two-thirds of it, which covers his trial 
at the end of 1953 for the Maples robbery 
and his three escapes from custody. 
Escapes, which are always exciting, have at 
the moment a topical interest as well, and 
it is worth noting that the two prisons Mr 
Hinds escaped rrom were secure prisons 

EN VOITURE, S'lL VOUS PLAIT 

Orient Express 
By Michael Barsley. 

Macihnald, 204 pages, illustrated. 35s. 

This story of one of the world's most famous 
trains, the proud conception of M. Nagcl- 
mackers, founder of the magniliccnily 
named Compagnie Internationale des 
Wagom-IMs et des Grands Express, 
Europeens, is a sad one. The pomp 
and luxury of the original Orient 
Express has been diminished since its 
grandiose inauguration, first by the diffi¬ 
culties of running an international train 
across war-torn Europe, and later by the 
ascendancy of air travel. Now. says the 
author, the Orient Express should be pre¬ 
served for two types ; the student, for whom 
it is cheap, and the sentimentalist, for whom 
it is fun. . . . Between the Gare de Lyon 
and the Seraglio is the whole span of 
Europe.'* This is where the true romance 
of the Orient Express lies. Mr Barsley 
continually debunks the notion that the 
glamorous spies and dark mystery men of 
the many fictions insj^red by the train ever 
existed. But there is more than enough 
romance in the facts to coinpensate us. 

Over the years the train has changed 
routes, names, engines, rolling-stock. It 
rushes off triumphantly, a real express, to 
suffer the ^bsequent indignities of stopping 
at insignificant Balkan haltsi of having g^s 
trucks attached to its elegant blue and gold 
coaches, and peasants and their livestock 
assailing its second-class section. But at the 


for preventive detainees with Jong sentences. 
He makes escape sound easy enough onCe 
a prisoner is determined and confident 
enough; and perhaps Lord Mountbatten 
and the Home Secretary should ponder this 
passage: 

In fact most [prisoners] don't really need 
to be locked in at all. Prison security is 
often ridiculously exaggerated: Tve often 
seen old men of. eighty on sticks in a 
maximum security prison like Parkhurst. 
Easy or not Mr Hinds’s escapes are 
worth reading about, especially his highly 
ingenious one from the Law 0 >urts. 

It is after his recapture in Belfast in 
i960, which ended twenty months at 
liberty, that the reader’s, at least the lay 
reader’s, attention may flag. One gets con¬ 
fused, and therefore bored, with all the 
writs of mandamus and habeas corpus with 
which Mr Hinds sought to confound the 
judges. But interest revives with the forty- 
odd pages towards the end of the book 
dealing with his libel action against Mr 
Sparks. Mr Hinds makes it exciting even 
though we know the result and have not 
the legal expertise to appreciate all the 
niceties of his counsel’s cross-examinations. 

Perhaps one more point should be made. 
In spire of his escapes, Mr Hinds spent most 
of the eleven years he is writing about in 
prison. But this is not a prison story, and 
he appears singularly unaffected by his 
prison experiences. Contemptuous of the 
processes of English justice he may be, but 
he writes without bitterness. That is greatly 
to his credit. 


end of the line lies two-facing, confusing 
Istanbul, at the gates of Asia. To reach this 
goal the Orient Express has laboured over 
plains aiud rivers, through mountains and 
gorges: and from Istanbul, from the 
“ ornate, remote, but breezy and sunlit 
station of Haydaparsa,” one can plunge into 
Asia proper on the Anatolian or Taurus 
expresses. 

There arc many amusing quotations from 
other writers, who have found like the 
author that though it is not quicker by rail, 
it is a lot more interesting. The best 
character is The Timeses Paris correspon¬ 
dent, who took part in the inaugural trip 
of 1883, Henri Stefan Opper de Blowitz, a 
tiny, rotund man of ** fantastic garb,” 
unpopular with his colleagues, who never¬ 
theless secured en route two exclusive inter¬ 
views with King Charles of Rumania and 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II in Istanbul. The 
train was boarded by a gipsy band in 
Hungary, who played, non-stop for a 
hunc&ed miles, waltzes for the Viennese, 
oriental music for the Turks, and finally a 
tribute to the French. De Blowitz describes 
the Burgundian coid^’s reaction: Le main 
sur le coeur, Voeil en flenimes, le tite en 
extase^ d^une voix rougie par le feu, il 
accompagne d’une fapon sonore et profande 
—le chant de la Marseillaise \ ” Jet travel 
was never like that. 


Tht Accountability 
Audit 

of Governments 

E. L NORMANTON 

^This could prove to be one of the moRt 
important books of the ceptury fo be written 
with relevance to gritiah govorpnirnt... deep 
knov>ledue and pungent oommonaenac. ... A 
thouMiiid pit tea if thia book were only to be 
read by armuntanta and Trettaviry ofBciala.’— 
Bernard Crii k in The Uttrfkfr^ ‘ 

*. . . a most informative bonk on the agbject of 
safeuuardini; the taxpayera’ money . • . well 
worth while.'—-'/VifWKM Barman on B.B.C* 
fJoPHe Srrvirr, 

‘Kxcvlicni comparative atiidy . . . provides 
vttluabte matciial fur thuHc who woultl like 
ytovertmtenta to explain how and why.'— 
The Heonomist, 50,. net 

Long-Term <fi Short-Term 
Interest Rates 
in the United Kingdom 

F. W. PAISH 

In these liifc importiint papers f’rofesaor Paiah 
puts forward a moditicatmii of the KeyncRiun 
tht‘«>ry ot inicicsi ratca. 'J'his inrliidca an 
>11 of rhe ri‘ianonr.hip between 
short-term inteivat rates, and a dm* 
the causes of inwstui'a cxpeciaiiunK 
Hiid of tl' factors deterniinintj the general )c\el 
of inreri ► rates, with afi explanation of the mum 
chfinucK during the paat ninety years. 

lUi. 6d, net 

MANCHESTER 
- UMIVCRSITY PRESS, 

features 
of the 
economists’ 
bookshop 
include 

• free catalogues 

e mail-order service 

• overseas banking 
faicilities 

Write for our free General 
Catalogue of the Social 
Sciences (2,500 titles) and 
our Papcrbeck Cauloguc 
: (1,200 titles). 

: THE ECONOMISTS* 
BOOKSHOP 
Dept. EBS, Clare Harkf^ ; 
Portugal Street, London. VV.C.2 
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THE 

COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St John-Stevas 

The UTERARY ESSAYS : VOLUMES I & 11 
with an introduction by 
Sir William Haley, Editor of The Times 


**Mr. St. John-Scevas is doing 
Bagdiot proud, and the cntci^risc is 
in no way out of scale. He is more 
than just highly readable. He sliould 

be read.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 


"Bagchot*s writings have for so long 
been enjoyed and esteemed by all 
sensible people, that it remains a 
mystery why he has never until now 
had full textual justice done to him.” 

John Raymond, Financial Times 


••We arc deeply indebted to Mr. St. 
John-Stevas for giving us our first 
opportunity of studying the collected 
works of the finest essayist of the 
nineteenth century.” 

Kingsley Martin, Punch 


.. everytiung in tliis noble edition 
does Bagehot proud—editing, anno¬ 
tation, index and printing.” 

Redmond Mortimer^ 
The Sunday Times 


Price £ 5 . 0 . 0 . for the set of two 
volumes, post free by surface mail 
to any pan of the world except the 
U.SJL and Philippines where an 
edition published by the Harvard 
University Press is available. 

Further volumes will be published 
on completion as follows: 

historical: volume III 
political: volumes IV & V 
economic: volumes VI & VII 
LBITBRS & miscellaneous ITEMS 
volume VIII 

The Collected Works of Walter 
Bag^ot areobtalnalde directfiom: 


IN THE BEST TRADITION 

Past Kaaporadve: My Life in India, 
1927^1947 

By Edward Wakefield. 

Chaito and Windus. 235 pages. 35s. 

Now that the post-colonial dust is beginning 
to settle in India it ought to be possible to 
look back qmte a short distance with an un¬ 
emotional historical eye. Righteous Indian 
indignation and liberal English blushes must 
be suppressed. The image of a country 
invaded by a non-fraternising ruling class, 
who sat on verandahs clapping their hands 
and ordering chota*pegs, must be balanced 
by paying attention to what they did 
between drinks. 

Sir Edward Wakefield describes twenty 
years of his life spent as an official in India 
(mostly in the Indian States) with an inter¬ 
lude in the Persian Gulf. The Crown de¬ 
manded of its servants the highest degree of 
integrity, ability, physical stamina and often 
sheer nerve. In return it offered discom¬ 
fort, frustration, personal suffering, some¬ 
times danger, but also the very resd reward 
of varied and absorbing work with visible 
and tangible results. Versatility was perhaps 
the most important quality for an adminis¬ 
trator to cultivate. During his career Sir 
Edward Wakefield had to quell riots, sup¬ 
press locusts, outwit intriguers, relieve 
famine, undertake journeys of the most 
intrepid sort (to sort out trade regulations 
in western Tibet), wrestle constantly with 
state financial problems, have knowledge of 
law, regulations and politics at his finger¬ 
tips, and above all to act as mediator, 
adviser or friend, maintaining balances 
between Hindu and Moslem, ruler and sub¬ 
ject, new ideas and old traditions. The 
book makes very good reading because Sir 
Edward Wakefield threw himself whole¬ 
heartedly into each assignment and has the 
knack of taking his readers along with him. 
How easy it all sounds: “ The factory itself 
was incompetently managed. I reorganised 
the system of work . . . put it under new 
management.... Within a year the factory’s 
output had trebled. .. But conqsare t&s 
with the spine-chilling account of his ex¬ 
periences while handling the affairs of 
Nabha state when he was nearly murdered 
by poisoning ; life was not all sitting on 
verandahs taking decisions. 

The fact that in 1947 transition to 
independence of India and Pakistan did 
not result in a complete fragmentation dl 
the condnent is due in no small measure 
to the administrative Infrastructure laid 
dovmi by people such as Sir Edward Wake¬ 
field The wisdom and experience of such 
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administrators are often taken for granted. 
More often nowadays it is denigrated to 
lessen post-colonial guilt. This book shows 
the real value of years of hard work and 
dedication. There is a slight tinge of 
dinner-jacket-in-the-jungle about the book, 
but this is history too. The public-school 
jokes, the expected anecdotes about the 
garden-party are there, but not offensively. 
They must be read in conjunction with such 
revealing sentences as ‘^My first task on 
arrival at Quetta was to learn Pushtu, the 
language of the Pathan tribesmen.” 


FAMILY HISTORY 

The Parting of Friends : A Study of the 
Wilberforces and Henry Manning 

By David Newsome. 

John Murray, 499 pages. 63s. 

This beautifully written book penetrates 
into the heart of early Victorian upper-class 
society. It is a family history, and as such 
takes us into the delightful world of draw¬ 
ing-rooms and affectionate verse, of parasols 
and picnics and family prayers. At 
moments there is quite a flavour of Jane 
Austen ; of an assured sunny world where 
men worry over friendship and women 
worry over bereavements and both worry 
about attachments, and where no 
heathenised slums nor Chartist revolu¬ 
tionaries cast their shadow across the page. 
But it is more than a family history. For 
the Wilbcrforcc family was broken by great 
events in the history of the nation ; by the 
conflict between church and state, by the 
revival of Roman Catholic power in Britain. 

The evangelical slave-emancipator had 
four sons. The eldest, William, flits with 
a surreptitious and disreputable air through 
the book, and became a Roman Catholic 
in 1863. The second, Robert, the deepest 
thinker in the family, became first an arch¬ 
deacon and then (1854) a Roman Catholic. 
His unpublished papers contribute the most 
important of the original parts of this book. 
The third, Samuel, became one of the 
greatest Anglican prelates of the Victorian 
age; and the conflict in his soul between 
power and devotion is a fascinating and not 
unodifying subject. The fourth, Henry, was 
the most amusing and had least drive. After 
being an Anglican incumbent he became a 
Roman Catholic in 1850, and the editor of 
a Catholic journal. Moreover Samuel and 
Henry married two Sargent sisters, and a 
third Sargent girl Carohne married H. E. 
Manning, who became a Roman Catholic 
in 1851 and later Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. Thus the friends who part 
are Manning and the three younger Wilber- 
forces, Samuel versus the rest. But into 
these pages come other eminent Victorians 
the circle—Gladstone, the Sumner 
brothers, Keble, Newman. In church 
history the book illustrates, in personal 
aTOiiies, how evangelicalism and high 
daui^lmanahip developed in harmony or 
cottfiict during these early years of the rei^p. 

it is satisfying so to illustrate the social 
and religious history of the age from the 
emotional dispositions of a single family. 
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Development costs James O’Connell & Go £2,800 a year... 



...this Is where H Is done 

Development could have cost the Chemical Plant Division of James 
O'Connell & Co upwards of £30,000 a year, for space allocation, 
purchase of equipment and salaries for technicians and staff. Instead 
they rely on the development facilities of IRD. For their requirements— 
assessment and selection of improved construction materials, devel¬ 
opment of automatic analysis techniques, evaluation of new catalysts 
and studies of many corrosion phenomena—the cost is £2,800. This 
is O'Connell's figure. It can be increased or cut during the project... 
but only on their instruction. 

Continuous research in all scientific fields enables IRD to contribute to 
the technical development of most products. Probably yours I 


a ImM but lafom- 
ativi *Q ami A* 
leaflet explains 
bow ISO already 
helpa hundreds 
of sponsors— 
each in strict 
confidence. 

Write to the 
Research Maaaier 
to find out how 
you can benefit 




Researoli. 

Si Developmemt Co Xitd. 

rOSSWAY « NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE • 
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Taken asunder 



Eseter: good -will 


The first report (Cmnd 3123. 5s.) of the 
Law Commission, whose chairman is Mr 
Justice Scarman, has been produced with 
commendable speed. At the end of July 
it had referred to it by the Lord Chancellor 
the proposals for divorce reform published 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury’s group 
under the title of Putting Asunder.” The 
commission has now dissected these pro* 
posais as well as others and put forward 
us owu ideas on which of them are the 
more practicable and desirable. 

The Archbishop’s group, whose chairman 
was the Bishop of Exeter, proposed that the 
doctrine of the matrimonial offence, on 
which English divorce law is at present 
based, should be abolished altogether. In¬ 
stead, a divorce would be granted if the 
court were satisfied that a marriage had 
irretrievably broken down. On the face of 
it, this radical proposal is constructive and 
attractive, if not novel. But its proponents 
have never spelled out how the substi¬ 
tution of marriage breakdown for matri¬ 
monial offence would work in legal practice. 
The Archbishop’s group tried to do just 
this. It auggeated that a marriage would 
not be deemedf to have broken down unless 
the court had carried out what the group 
called a ” judicial inquiry into the aileeed 
facts and causes of the ‘death* of a 
marriage relationship.” This proposal the 
law Gommissiooers hive now-taken asunder 
,jpod shown to be impracticable'--and as 
^^^Nlfattessing as a defended divorce is under 



Ucarman: sound practice 


the present procedure. An undefended 
divorce now takes about ten minutes, and 
93 per cent of all divorces are undefended. 
An inquest of the kind suggested by the 
Archbishop’s group, besides being embarras¬ 
sing and humiliating, would place an 
impossible burden on the courts. 

But the law commissioners, whose chair¬ 
man is a High Court divorce judge, sym¬ 
pathise with the motives behind the pro¬ 
posals in ” Putting Asunder.” They, too, 
want to get away from the matrimonial 
offence as the sole basis for divorce—though 
they show how this principle has become 
blurred in recent years, partly by the more 
frequent grants of cross-petitions (in which 
the two parties bring suits against each 
other), partly by new definitions of cruelty, 
and so on. So they set down all the other 
possible ways of getting round the principle 
—and take them asunder too. 

First, there is breakdown of marriage 
without inquest, but assumed on the basis 
of a period of separation. The difficulty 
here is that a . period long enough to be 
acceptable to public opinion rules out 
marriage breakdown, as .a ^ple ground for 
divorce: if one spouse has treated the other 
intolerably, it would be unjust for latter 
to have to wait, say, two or three ye^s 
before he can obtain a dlvbrce^n topi tktat 
is, of the three years wait, that is ali)ea$|f,]^ 
imposed on a marriage .before it can 
dissolved. Secondly, there is divorce by 
consent. Those who favour this regard 


marriage as a private contract, pointing one 
that undeiended divorces are already to a 
great extent consensual. Where there are 
children, however, the case for divorce by 
consent is much weaker because other 
interests arc then clearly involved. The 
commissioners also point ou^ that consent 
rhay really conceal pressure brought by one 
party on another who is in a much weaker 
economic position. 

In effect, therefore, the commissioners 
come down in favour of retaining the 
present grounds for divorce, but of adding 
to them the ground of marriage breakdown 
based on a period of .separation. On this 
ground either party could obtain a divorce 
after, say, two years’ separation, if the other» 
party did not object. If one party objected, 
however, the other could still obtain a 
divorce after, say, five to seven years’ sepa¬ 
ration. A wife is often reluctant to agree 
to a divorce because of the financial hard¬ 
ship it entails. Like the Archbishop’s group, 
the commissioners insist on the iniportunce 
of equitable financial arrangements before 
she can be divorced against her w'ill. But 
they were also concerned with the hardship 
caused to the 180,000 illegitimate children 
of stable illicit unions; they could he legiti¬ 
mated if a divorce were obtainable on the 
grounds of separation and their parents were 
allowed to marry. The interests of these 
children and those of the first family are 
clearly in conflia ; but the commissioners 
are already undertaking a study of the law 
relating to family property—^which includes 
pension rights—and reform here, they point 
out, could mitigate the financial hardships 
resulting from divorce. 

Marriage breakdown is like toothache. If 
it cannot be prevented, it should whenever 
possible be given, as the dentists say, con¬ 
servative treatment—^that is, a chance of 
reconciliation. But if the tooth has to come 
out, the sooner and the more painlessly it 
can be extracted the better. The law com¬ 
missioners have shown how divorce could 
be made more painless. Parliament must 
say whether it wants this to be done. 

How to save 
old homes 

Ovej a third of the housing stock in England 
tlilffi.Wakps is more than fifty years old, and 
of one-eighth (824,000 dwellings) are 
siui^a, 0fficially recognised as unfit for 
an habitation. About three million 
I ^ necessity in 

tlie way of bath, laVaitOfy or hot and cold 
water. Countless others, some quite new, 
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are vile to Jive in because of a noxious fac¬ 
tory, noisy motorway or other nei^bouring 
blight. No single code or administrative 
responsibility exists on the one hand to 
remove as quickly as possible all dwellings 
which should be counted uninhabitable for 
whatever reason, and on the other to see 
that the very valuable stock of potentially 
improvable older houses is not allowed to 
rot into slumdom. 

A report^ from the Ministry of Housing's 
permanent advisory committee (which often 
says things the Ministry docs not like to say 
directly to local authorities) has, in a short 
space, made some extremely important pro¬ 
posals for speeding up both these activities. 
Most important of all, it recognises that the 
rather meagre carrot of the improvement 
grant has failed to produce the voluntary 
modernisation of older houses at a fast 
enough rare. The compulsory “ impruve- 
mcni area ” procedure of the 1964 Housing 
Act has proved hopelessly cumbersome. 
Apan from this, local authorities have for 
some lime had power to enforce improve¬ 
ment through compulsory purchase, but 
most have been understandably reluctant to 
use those powers. What is now proposed 
is something between the two: much greater 
efforts should be made to persuade owners 
lu carry our improvements to a full (revised) 
siandard^ but if they refuse the local autho¬ 
rity >hould step in, do the work itself and 
recover the cost from the owner. Alterna¬ 
tively, the owner could require the local 
authority to buy his hous«. The rules, it 
is envisaged, should apply to owner- 
occupiers as well as landlords, though in 
the case of an elderly person unable to afford 
any expense the local authority’s bill should 
become a charge on the property. 

A similar procedure already exists with 
regard to houses in multiple occupation, but 
many local authorities still prefer to spend 
legal lime prosecuting landlords rather than 
I heir own workmen’s time carrying out 
repairs. 

Now they arc being asked, in effect, to 
regard the whole housing stock in their area, 
not just their own estates, as their responsi¬ 
bility. If this can be achieved it will be a 
most imponant break through some of the 
bitrriers separating the public from the 
private sector. 

How is the Englishman likely to respond 
10 the enforced repairing of his castle walls? 
(And is it proposed to apply the standards 
to maintenance, too?) Leeds, cited a.s a 
shining example by the committee, has a 
successful record of persuasion backed by 
compulsion which has resulted in the im¬ 
provement of well over ten thousand old 
houses. Not surprisingly, once a few un¬ 
convinced owners had been bought our com¬ 
pulsorily, most of the others agreed to do 
the work. Some wanted to sell, anyway. 
The council is always ready to lend money 
for the balance of the cost not covered by 
the grant, and this would be an essential 
part of a national compulsion scheme. 

The government turned a Wind ^ last 

r jar when the Milner Holland committee on 
emdon housing pointed opt the poor finan- 

^ ■ V r-‘- 

^ OijK Older. Homes. . A Call forr Action. 
H.MSO. S. 


cial return to landlords, compared with 
owner-occupiers, on money spent in improv¬ 
ing their property. Quite rightly, the 
ministry’s advisers now return to the theme, 
demanding fun her research on how the tax 
structure could be altered to give the land* 
lord of improved property with a life ^ of 
under twenty-five ytun a decent return on 
expenditure. They also urge no delay in 
raising controlled rents under the 1965 Rent 
Act. This should have treen put even more 
strongly. In a note of dissent one of tie 
commiiice members, Mr J. B. Cullingworth, 
objects to compulsion and believes tax 
allowances could be made to provide all the 
incentive necessary for improvements. The 
trouble is that many houseowners’ incomes 
are so low that a tax allowance might have 
to become simply a bigger grant in order 
to have any effect. Neither here, or in any 
of the area studies recently carried out for 
the Ministry,, has the question of the 
adequacy of the gcaqts themselves (at a time 
of ever rising repair costs) been .sufficiently 
considered. 

Excellent as it is to propose a more com¬ 
prehensive, flexible and less subjective set 
of measurements for housing fitness (includ¬ 
ing fitness of the environment) there is still 
an old-fashioned look about some of the 
details. Most particularly ('and here Pro¬ 
fessor David Donnison joins with Mr 
Cullingworth in minority protest) why stick 
to that dared lavourite, the ventilated food 
Cupboard Fcchnically, a house can still 
be condemned—and an improvement grant 
refused—for not possessing one. Has the 
ministry never heard of relrigeralors ? 


Putting on the style 


President Ayub Khan of Pakistan comes to 
Britain on an official visit next week. He 
will be very welcome. When he drives up 
the iMall to Buckingham Palace with a 
sovereign’s escort of household cavalry 
clanking around him, he must not take 
offence if the welcoming crowd seems 
small. He should be told that the British 
^ernment does its best to keep the precise 
lime and place of such ceremonies a^ secret 
froio the people who would enjoy' ttem, 
and who w'oiild be glad to cheer a friend of 
the country. 

Far from advertising such picturesque 
scenes, and organising them at a time when 
everyone could come and watch—and 
maybe cheer—the only advance notice con¬ 
sists of brusque blue notices by the grace 
of the Metropolitan Police, advising 
motorists to' avoid such and such streets 
tietlveen such^ and such hours. (Even then 
motorists miss them, and, most foully 
stuck in traffic, are imbued with anvthing 
but friendly sentiments to the Head of State 
who causes them.) 

Cheers ot.no cheers, President Ayub will 
be greeted along the Mall by two Icing rows 
of cleans,'bri^t ^ags ffottering from clean 
white ffag^potes. ^ Putting up those flags is 
part xff die; touting preparations for ea(^ 
state visit thii tyte pp to two moni^ b^ore 
the event and ^si ihe British government 



more than £350,000, These state visits un¬ 
doubtedly serve the worthwhile purpose of 
giving public recognition to long ties 
between Britain and its friends, quite apart 
from “ promoting exports which is die 
best excuse for spending over £1} million 
on four state visits this year that one 
government official could find this week. But 
the value of the cause is all the more reason 
why money for preparations should not be 
allowed to go on pouring down the drain 
for no other reason than inefficiency. 

Some two months before each state visit 
(and this one was no exception) a small 
army of men from the Minntry of Public 
Building and Works descends on die Mall 
and digs holes in the gravel at the kerb 
side. Wo(^cn flag poles, duly painted for 
each occasion, are then taken out of store 
and plopped into each hole by a contractor 
with a mobile crane. Last minute painting 
and dollying up is done with the flag poles 
in position. The whole process is reversed 
after the visit. 

As the poles look quite nice interspersed 
between the trees beside the Mall even 
without flags, they ought to be left there 
permanently. (They arc up for the greater 
part of the year as it is.) A considerable 
amount of money could then be saved bv 
having them repainted and maintained bv 
only one or two men working from a truck 
with a hydraulic platform, like those used 
by the London Electricity Board for servic¬ 
ing lamposts. Equally, the poles could be 
made of light, washable plastics, as 
Guards, buttons are made of non-tarnish 
brass. .There is undoubtedly more money 
to be saved by looking at similar points 
elsewhere. President Ayub might even 
prefer it if the money saved were to be 
spent on aid to his own country, which 
would very likely spend It on British 
exports. 
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Mr Wil«>n and Mr 
Btdwn plan to maka a 
.^opeantburtoaM 
ifBritaifi OMliiat tpto 
tfi* Comfi^JMbirkat. 
Maanyrhiiii tbare ware 
waminfiBojf nbre' 
laduncwcies In the car 
indus&y dod rtfteil trade 

a }uradtNwveda"’teal 
pfdrthpBsttkne. 

Thbfraneh 
govbrnmant said it 
waa going to 
introouce reforms 
designed to lift the 
status of Paris as a 
financial centre and 
to modernise the bank 
credit system. 

Waff Street showed 
handy gains on the 
Republican victories. 

The price of sugar 
reached a new post war 
low. 

The Argentinian peso 
was devalued; the 
authorities seem to be 
moving towards a free 
exchange system. 





(years of particularly good price 

Relatively Cheerful for primary producers) 

Some I4?i of Britain’s gross This is the sort of fact of «« of 8%. So grovi^ovcraU 
domestic product was exported existence which governments been until 1966 quite 

in 1965 in order to cover (or have known for some time they sustamed. 

nearly cover) its imports. Nor have had to contend with, 
is thu kind of pro|>ortion at all What is now coming home Manufactures 
exceptional. In the Nether- much mcMrc sharply is the extent X 

lands it is 34% (which to which the exports are depen- Most of the dynamic has come 
accounts, Dutch apologists dent on the level of world from manufactured goods. In 
maintain, for their relatively trade. All the recent research the early Wties primary pro¬ 
quick reaction to economic done in this field tends to con- ducts accounted for more than 
problems); in Sweden 21%. In firm this. So what—currently— half world trade, measured by 
beleaguered South Africa it is are the trends in this roost value. Now manufactured 

still 13%. And even the important area? goods account fox half as much 

USA*s self-contained 4% a^ds Tab total value of world trade again as primary goods (sec 
up to $27,000 million of in was of the order 9 ! chart on next page). This is 
business, about 15% of Ae total $1^5,000 miflioii. It has bera partly due to the relative 
trade flowing across natitmal incrmuiiig at an average admihl stability of food and raw 
boundaries (hereafter short- rate of about 4% over the last material prices; the volume 
handed to world trade). 15 years. In 1^3 and 1964 picture is slightly less gloomy 
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for the primary producers. 

But it is also partly due to the 
self-conscious attempts by many 
less-developed countries to in¬ 
crease their exports of manu¬ 
factured goods. South Korea, 
for instance, has switched 
extraordinarily quickly; in 1962 
manufactures were 21% of its 
exports, in 1965 61%. Some¬ 
thing approaching this kind of 
swing is common in the 
developing areas. 


Food 

(As a side-effea this has meant 
that agriculture and the 
traditional export sectors are 
losing out on investment alloca¬ 
tions.) Impons of light manu¬ 
factures to the EEC and United 
States from them were up by a 
quarter in 1965. This means 
that trade in raw materials is 
growing slowly; much less 
quickly than the other two com¬ 
ponents of the primary products 
category, food and fuels. 

(One notable development, 
which offsets the mure general 
trend, is the marked increase 
recently in trade between the 
less-developed areas themselves 
in food. Something else, which 
docs not get taken up in the 
trade statistics is the large flow 
of grain which goes as aid, c.g. 
under the Public Law 4^ the 
United States sends large quan¬ 
tities of food to India.) 

Tricky 

At the moment there is great 
competition to get into markets 
—and once in, stay in. Extend¬ 
ing this to the limit, every 
country is a market for every 
product with the [possible excep¬ 
tion of commodities like wheat 
from Canada, or coffee from 
Brazil. But then some Brazilians 
might enjoy the occasional cup 
of Kenyan coffee. The export 
race is definitely a tricky cross¬ 
country one. 

Trading groups 

In terms of products, there¬ 
fore, world trade is becoming 
less specialised. In terms of 
who exports to whom—the 
country by country make-up— 
there are also some important 
trends. The foremost is the big 
upsurge in the volume of trade 
within regional groups. 
Germany's exports to its other 
live partners in the EEC were 
some 27% of its total exports 
in 1958. They are now 35%. 
In France the jump has been 
from 22% to 41% over the same 
period; in the Netherbnds from 
42% to a mammoth 58% and in 
Italy from a relatively derisory 
24% to a quite handsome 
40%. 

The share of Sweden's exports 
which goes ^to other 
countries has grown from 37% 
to 42% in the last six years. 


EXPORT PATTERNS 
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Equally, Switzerland has had a 
modest rise in its trading with 
its EFTA partners since 1959; 
the proportion of its business go¬ 
ing to diem has gone from 15% 
to 20%. Other areas Eke tho 
Latin American Free Trade 
Association and the Central 
American Common Market are 
also expanding rapidly in trade 
amongst themselves^ 

By contrast, the trend for trad¬ 
ing agreements based on his¬ 
torical and politic^} Unks to 
become less implant con¬ 
tinues. This is currently par¬ 
ticularly the case in Australia 
and New Zealand, who are find¬ 
ing ready-made markets in 
South East Asia and Japan, 
with reciprocal gains for the 
latter coming in Australasia. 


Eastern bloc 

A second quite distinct trend it 
the greater participation in 
world trade by the Extern bloc. 

Some 22% of the exports of 
its member countries went out¬ 
side the area in 1953; in 1965 
the figure was 36%. 

These differences in the rela¬ 
tive growth of different tra.lmg 
blocs help to account for the 
slow growth of Britain’s exports. 
On the whole it exports most, 
as the charts indicate, to the 
areas which are growing most 
slowly. Canada is in the same 
plight. It’s domestic demand 
is booming and its exports have 
much potential growth, but its 
main markets are the United 
States and Britain (they take 
about three-quarters of 
Canada’s exports between 
them), and their domestic rate 
of growth has not been all 
that it might be. Canada’s main 
hope is the growing world de¬ 
mand for food; the main factor 
behind its 19^ exports surge. 
Prospering developing areas have 
been Latin America (as Germany 
and Italy have spotted) and the 
Middle Hast. 


The future 


SmO-SOVIETAREA 

THE MAKE-UP OF WORLD TRADE 



After the relatively large In¬ 
creases in total world trade 
achieved in 1963, 1964 and 
people have been talking 
about a slow-down in growth. 
And smaller annual percentage 
increases do seem very likely 
for this year, next year and 
1!^. The exact pcrccniagc 
will depend mainly on three 
things. The behaviour of the 
American economy; in particu¬ 
lar the length of the Vietnam 
war and the extent to which 
the US does not rebuild stock¬ 
piles (drastically run down in 
the past year or so). And 
what everyone docs about ihcir 
payments problems. And the 
level of world liquidity. One’s 
guess is that an average in- 
creott of 7%'Ever tha last five 
years could slow to around 4% 
per annum. 
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Solid silver "Shoes” were used as a form of currency throughout China 
until early this century. Times and Customs change. 

Today, trade and finance with the East require the full facilities 
of great international banking organisations. The Hongkong 
Bank Group offers such a service and can provide, immediately, 
the latest information and expert advice on all aspects of 
trade and finance in these areas. 

THE HONGKONC BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 

CORPORATION 

Head Office: Hongf Kong 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street EC3 




KANG SENG BANK LIMITED Hong Kong: 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 

Head Office: 180 Sansome Street San Francisco 
212 West Seventh Street Loa Angeles 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Head Office: Hong Kong 

16 Gracechurch Street EC3 
123 Pall Mall SWl 


London Offices: 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

Head Office: 7 King William Street London EC4 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 

lOO ritt Str««$ Sydney Auatralln 
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No Policy For Aviation 

Aviation policy has become the shuttlecock of ministers, batted 
around from department to department, with the government still, 
apparently, undecided what to do with the Ministry of Aviation 


I T did not look, when The Economist went to {iress on 
Thursday night, as if the debate on aviation policy then 
in progress in the House of Commons would produce any 
statement from the government about the future of the 
Ministry of Aviation. Perhaps next week the Prime Minister 
will have setded the dispute now raging between his colleagues 
to the extent of being able to say something. But again, per¬ 
haps not; there are a number of people in the aircraft industry 
still prepared to bet that in spite of cmything that has been 
said about winding it up, when Judgment Day sounds, the 
Ministry of Aviation will still be there, with the amiable and 
by no means ineffective Mr Fred Mulley still in the saddle. 

One must hope the^ are wrong. Not because the present 
Minister of Technology, Mr Wedgwood Benn, who is ear¬ 
marked under current plans to take over responsibility for 
aircraft production would do the job better than Mr Mulley, 
because he almost certainly would not (which is one reason 
why the Ministry of Defence, which actually buys the aircraft, 
is fighting the transfer sabre-tooth and nail). But because 
Mr Benn cannot be Minister of Technology for ever, and 
there is a fine nonsense about setting up such a ministry and 
then leaving the country's main technology-based industry 
outside it. 

This inter-departmental squabbling would be enormously 
unimportant—except to the handful of individuals involved— 
were it not one more piece of evidence of the terrible inde¬ 
cision that has gripped the government over its aviation policy. 
Only three days earlier, the normally decisive Minister of 
Defence had to explain that he had failed to reach an agree¬ 
ment with his French opposite about proceeding with an 
Anglo-French version of the American F-iii swing-wing 
bomber, and the whole thing had been put off for another 
three or four months. The delay on this aircraft has now 
stretched frexn months to years, yet it is on the government’s 
own admission the one, vitm military aircraft for Britain. And 
there are other projects, some civil, some military, all subject 
to the same interminable delay. 

It is time this country made up its mind—its own mind, 
and not France’^ or Germany’s, or Italy’s or even the United 
States’s—how big an aircraft industry it wants, and what it 
wants it for. The only clear expression of policy remains 
that of the Ministry of Defence given in evidence to the 
lamentable Plowden committee a good twelve months ago, 
that an industry is needed big enough to build one reasonably 
complex and modem military aircraft at a time, so that this 
country retains a measure of independent control over the 
weapons it buys. Even though tUs means paying a fifth, 
perhaps 25 per cent more for the aircraft than they would 
have cost if bought from the United States. This is the 


price of an element of military independence, and it is 
supremely worth paying. But having said that, one descends 
from the rhetorical heights to the practical question: what 
ought that one aircraft be? And here and now in 1966 , there 
can be only one answer, it must be a sw^-wing aircraft. 
For this is a new technology, as new and radic^ as the change 
was in its day from the bi-plane to the monoplane, from the 
fixed to the retractable un^rcarriage and perhaps, although 
this could be an exaggeration, from the propeller to the jet. 
No country with a modem aircraft industry can afford not to 
know how to build such a wing. So for Britain there is really 
very little choice. 

The machinery of aircraft ordermg does not, unfortunately, 
provide for the amount of purely experimental work that a 
country in Britain’s position, with a contracting aircraft 
indust^, needs to keep ujp-to-date. Everytmng that 
the Ministry of Aviation (or Defence) does is expected to have 
a practical end. What is required is, quite simply, an annual 
aircraft budget—just as the UK Atomic Energy Authority 
has its budget for much the same sort of elaborate technics 
research—that can be spent on aircraft development without 
some parliamentaty watchdog howling waste if some dt 
the research fails to produce a production aircraft. The 
Ministry of Aviation is sometimes inclined to argue defen¬ 
sively that it has power to do this already, but in fact it hasn’t. 
It hasn’t a budget to spend at its discretion, it merely has 
annual votes that represent the sum of allocations made tor all 
the separate jobs on hand. When—if ever—the Prime 
Minister finally decides to dissolve the Ministry of Aviation, 
he should in fact not merely transfer the same civil ser\'ants 
under new bats to a different ministry, but should set up a 
public corporation responsible for aircraft production, doing 
research on its own accoimt to its own tecl^cal programme, 
and selling aircraft, if it can, to customers military and cit^, 
at home and abroad. Given the steady reduedon in the 
number of separate aero-space companies in Britain, this cor¬ 
poration should in lo^c take the survivors into public owner¬ 
ship : this is, nationalise them, because there is no longer any 
semblance of compeddon between the companies, and not 
much private investment either. But nadonaUsiog will take 
dme, and the further postponement this week, of any decision 
on the swing-wing aircraft shows that we really cannot afford 
more delay. Shifting detailed responsibility for aircraft pro¬ 
duction from one government department to another does not 
really make a great deal tff sense. Shifting detailed responsi¬ 
bility onto a public corporation with a commercially-oriented 
management and then putting it under the Ministry of 
Techiuffogy if you like, does. It’s time someone started 
thinking cmistrucdvely. 
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Australia's 
Men of Iron 

Our special correspondent reports from 
Perth on the dramatic development 
of Australia's mineral wealth 

O N Thursday, Mr David Brand, Premier of Western 
Australia, officially opened the Hamersley iron ore pro* 
ject at its seat^rd end at Dampier, a place where hitherto 
there has been a lot of water and not much else. Iron ore is 
currently running out of Western Australia’s ears. The 
Hamersley project has been brought to fulfilment from noth¬ 
ing but a remote mountain of ore (600 million tons, two- 
thirds iron content) in little over 18 months, during which 
time a deep sea port to take bulk ore carriers of the largest 
size, and a railway nearly 200 miles long, ha\'e been built at 
a cost of $Aioo million. 

The first shipment of ore left the port for Japan three 
months ago, so this week's official send-off was for an opera¬ 
tion in g(^ working order. Hamersley is owned 60 per cent 
by Rio Tinto-Zinc and 40 per cent by Kaiser Steel. It will 
sell 651 million tons of ore to the Japanese over the next 16 
years for SA540 million '£216 million) and has other contracts 
worth $A200 million for pellets and low-grade ore. It also 
has a deal with Steel Company of Wales and is on the lookout 
for other European buyers. 

A bit to the north, at Mt Goldsworthy, is an iron ore 
deposit owned jointly by Consolidated Gold Fields, Cyprus 
Mines and Utah, first in the field with a contract to supply 16 
million tons, worth £57 million, by 1972, Roughly in the 
middle is Mt Newman, 260 miles from Port Hcdland, through 
which Goldsworthy is exporting its ore. The Gold Fields group 
has spent about $A5o million on Goldsworthy, including 
some heavy investment in the port, which is a tight navigating 
problem. Mt Newman, which is to share the port, has been 
quite a problem child. It started 50 per cent Colonial Sugar 
Refining and 50 per cent American Metal Climax. It also 
started with a notable under-estimate of its development costs, 
first put at $Ai3o million but now looking much nearer SA200 
million. Mt Newman’s trouble has been to get finance for 
a Japanese deal where others had already led, where the cost 
figuring could not be made to square with the Japanese steel 
industry's keen notion of prices from a third anxiously com¬ 
petitive offerer. In the background, the Australian govern¬ 
ment was not at all disposed to allow Australian resources to 
be sold at knock-down prices. So it has been necessary to 
re-jig Mt Newman, bringing in Broken Hill Proprietary 
(Australia’s only steel producer) for 30 per cent, CSR for 30 
per cent, $0 reducing Amex to 40 per cent. 

This gives an “ Australian controlled ” label to Mt Newman 
and is hardly a secret that the other two are a bit nervous 
about it. A fortnight ago, Mt Newman succeeded in re-writing 
its first (and unviablc) contract with the Japanese ; it now has 
a new deal for 100 million tons of ore over a 15-ycar period 
starting in 1969, at an ostensibly better price; but it is said 
that a price rebate is on offer to the Japanese if they take extra 
quantities up to 140 million tons. Goldsworthy and Hamersley 
^d thought that they were protected against price erosion; 
now they are wondering if the government has done a Nelson 
to gel Australian-owned Mt Newman under way, and Golds¬ 
worthy in particular is wondering where it will stand in 1972. 

The ace in the hole for Mt Newman is BHP. It has solved 
a finqidX^ problem that v^s beyond CSR, s^ong though it is, 
and iffes not easy for Amex. BHP comes in not only as in¬ 



vestor, but also as buyer, for by 1975 it will be taking at least 
4 million tons of ore from Mt Newman for its steel plants at 
Newcastle and Port Kembla in New South Wales (just about 
the same haul, 3,000 miles, as to Osaka). BHP has been well 
to the fore in Australian resource development in recent years, 
widening its central role as Australia’s only steel producer. It 
has been criticised for a circumspect \ iew of expansion, though 
it is fair to say in BHP’s defence that its steel productfon has 
risen from 2.3 to 5.5 million tons in the last 10 years, a 9] 
per cent annual growth rate against 5I per cent for industrial 
production. 

It is also fair to say that in a country where the formation 
of risk capital cannot hope to match the requirements for such 
“ lumpy ” projects as those in W’estern Australia, BHP’s tight 
attitude towards dividend policy (which has earned it much 
displeasure) has buttressed its precious cash flow—the $A8oo 
million it has spent in the last decade has not grown on gum 
trees. In addition to iron ore (both at Mt Newman and also 
further south at Koolyanobbing) BHP is also involved in 
manganese ore from Grooie Eylandl, with a doubling of its 
ferro-manganese plant at Bell Bay in Tasmania. And it has 
lately had a notable success in a 50-50 partnership with Esso 
in the search for oil and gas in the Bass Strait ; great things 
are expected from the gasiields in the Gippsland Basin, off 
the coast of Victoria, and there may indeed be a commercial 
oilfield there too. 

Australians are undoubtedly coming to love BHP more than 
they did. Are they liking foreign-controlled groups in mining 
and exploration less than they did ? There are some nationalist 
overtones, though not very serious ones—Australia’s Walter 
Gordon has not appeared yet. Consolidated Gold Fields has 
lately marketed part of its holding of its Australian company 
to Australian investors, and the offer has gone like a bomb. 
Rio Tinto-Zinc controls Conzinc Riotinto of Australia (CRA) 
but this has always maintained an Australian identity since the 
old Consolidated Zinc days. And it is CRA, not BHP, that 
has been actively developing bauxite at Weipa, at the very 
northernmost tip of Queensland, in equal partnership with 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation, establishing 
Australia’s first aluminium complex. There arc other big 
deposits at Gove in the Northern Territory, owned by Alusuiss 
(50 per cent) CSR ami other Australian companies, but little 
has been done ; perhaps BHP may be required there to. 

Suddenly, Australia’s mineral fulfilment has become virtu¬ 
ally compete. It lacl^ phosphate rock, now recently dis¬ 
covered by Broken Hill South (no connection with BHP) near 
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CloncuEry in Queenislaiid. Western Mining, its associate, has 
unearthed substantial increases in the nickel ore deprats at 
Kambalda in'Westem Australia. New finds of bentonite (the 
mud material used in oil drilling) and an important lead-zinc 
deposit near Rum Jungle (now under wraps until the demand 
for manium ores expands again) leave about only one resource 
still missing—^Australia could do with mineral sulphur. 

As the Australian economy develops, the country will not be 
content with its classical role as a supplier of primary raw 
materials. It ships wool, wheat, coal, iron ore, non-ferrous 
ores (and some metals) and meat and fish over the world, but 
increasingly to a single Japanese market. It bemoans the im- 
pwt cost of oil, which it has spared no effort and cost to replace 
by indigenous sources, if, as seems prmnising, th^ can be 
developed. It could have bccoine a big steel exporter long 
before this, and that may well be an emerging challenge, not 


only to producers outside Avstn^a, but also to BHP itsdf, 
for Hamersley is under oUigadon to die govemmmit tff 
Western Australia to establish an int^ated in the 

state. CRA has the opportunity and the incentive. BHP has 
a rolling plant at Kwinana near Perth, which from modest 
beginnings is being built up widi a 600,000 ton blast furnace; 
the newest blast furnace and basic oxygen tedinology makes 
entry into continuous steel producdtm possible at a much lower 
threshold cost nowadays. The chances are diat BHP will 
have a competitor in CRA before too lon& and that Western 
Australu will establish itself as a conqietitive exporter of steel 
biUets to Japan and other markets,. WOrits on tiiis Kfh- will 
need all the capital tb^ can get, fioffi Ansctalhi and Otto 
sources. Britain must get its balaKe of payments in ordtf) so 
that capital exports can be resomed to Austn^ noM it 
wants to see other countries tddng over good investmeats. 


Forecasting Isn't Fun Any More 

Good policy requires good information and good forecasts, said 

one of the world's leading central bankers this week. In neither respect 

is Britain anywhere near up to scratch 


“v TEVER,” an eminent American banking economist said 

XN privately the other day, “ have I felt so uncertain.” 
He was referring to the future of America’s economy, but 
be might just as well have been talking about Britain's. Apart 
from uncertainty about how Britain’s own policy is going to 
work out, if America lands itself in any sort of a downturn, 
Britain cannot avoid the backlash. 

One kind of uncertainty breeds on another. The current 
wave of shivers among British businessmen may have gone 
too far, over-stimulated b^ political suspicions. But it also 
reflects the lack of professional confidence. It obviousljr does 
not help that economists disagree so strongly. Is Britain’s 
private investment in 1967 goit^ to be 7 per cent down or 
25 per cent down ? Will America’s industrial production be 
10 per cent down or 5 per cent up ? 

The horrible truth is that foreca.sting is at its worst just 
when it is most needed, that is when the economy is on the 
turn. Or so it seems from American experience in the art 
which has been on the go long enough to judge it. Forecasters 
there used to set great store by the technique called fore¬ 
casting by “ leading indicators.” They plotted these indicators 
—movements in share prices, overtime working and up to a 
hundred other current statistics—and foretold what would 
be likely to happen to total production in some period ahead. 
Then came the indicators* bloomer in mid-i962, when they 
forecast an American recession that did not happen; they 
went on moving indecisively, suggesting that there might still 
be a recession, for another nine months, while the American 
economy went from strength to strength. Indeed, although 
these indicators correctly foretold the three post-war Amert- 
can recessions, they have also sent four false alarms—in 1951, 
* 956 > *959 anti 1962. No wonder that America’s policy¬ 
makers have put them quietly in the cupboard and left the 
field to the stirvey-takcrs and the model-makers. 

The surveys—which are all the rage now—ask a sample 
of businessmen what they intend to do in the future, rather 
like the opinion polls ask electors how ffiey intend to vote. 
America has an awful lot of surveys, botii {nivately and 

* How Business Bconomist* Fotccssv. Edite4 hy, WiOiam F. Butler and 
Rnben A. Kavesh. Prentice-IIall. d6s. 


officially run. The granddaddy of all the expecutional sur¬ 
veys—so described by Mr Morris Cohen in a new book about 
forecasting*—is the official annual and quarterly survey of 
business capital budgets, and it is the most useful. Nobody 
has as yet got much out of the parallel surveys of expectatimis 
about stock building or consumer intentions, although hope 
has not been abandoned. To vatying degrees, the model- 
makers lean on these surveys when forecasting the various 
elements of the gross nation^ product before stringing them 
together into a whole. 

Within the United States government, forecasts of die 
gross national product are painstakingly assembled by the 
various agencies. Outside, the two sets of forecasts that have 
gained most respect are carried out at the universities of 
Pennsylvania and Aflich^a^ the fiirst quarterly, the second 
annually. Since the Miclwan team, under the directCNrship 
of Professor Daniel Suits, is expected almost any day now to 
publish its forecasts for 1967, let’s look at their thirteen-year 
record shown in our chart. If any British forecasts had been 
available over such a length of time and had hit as many 
bullseyes, it would Indeed be cause for cheer. Even so, the 
recessions in 1954 and 1938, although forecast, w^ botii 
somewhat .understated—omy significantly, however, in 1958 
—^while the upswings in 1953 and 1939 were bacuy un&- 
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slated. So, both on the downturn and the upturn the fore* 
casters took too moderate sui outlook. 

That is not ^together surprising: it is always easier to 
predict no-change tton change, always easier to think in terms 
erf a straight line than a curve. But there is more to it than 
that. When things stjrt going wrong in an economy or, con¬ 
versely, when there is something to hand out, politics takes 
a grip. A scientific approach relying on regression equations 
or ottier mathematical relationships will largely be geared to 
arriving at a best economic solution: in a political world a 
compromise is more likely. However one looks at the course 
of either the British or the American economies in the past 
eighteen months^ it is quite dear that action ba$ been tsten 
too late. Moreover, as one looks back, in neither coimtry 
could the.policy taken have been foreseen on purely rational 
grounds. 


T he way in which the wrong mix of policies has developed 
in industrialised countries was one of the themes stressed 
this week by Mr Louis Rasminsky, governor of the Bank of 
Canada, when he delivered the annual Per Jacobsson 
memorial lecture, this time in Rtme. To the extent that there 
is inadequate use of fiscal policy when the economy is over¬ 
heating, he complained, an extra share of the burden of 
restraint falls on monetary policy and, more importantly, the 
total job does not get done because by itself monetary policy 
is not powerful enough. It was a polite way of saying that 
when thcre^s something popular to do, politicians rush in to 
get the credit; when there is something unpleasant to do, 
they delay doing anything and then pass the buck« too late, 
CO the central bink and other financial institutions. 

The decision not to apply fiscal restraint to the American 
economy in the spring of this year—some would have pre¬ 
ferred it even earlier—seems to have been a presidential one, 
made with a forward-looking eye on this week's elections. In 
this kind of way, the American economy is subject to a two- 
year political cycle; some policy-makers there ma^ well look 
with envy at Britain’s more usual 4- or 5-ycar political cycle. 
On the other band, the British administration suffers in com¬ 
parison with the American in that it knows much less about 
what is going on currently in its economy—which is the start¬ 
ing point of any forecast. And economists here have their task 
made much more difficult the speed of government policy 
changes; last July the British Government stumbled from 
complacency to panic in a single week. 

Coming from a country which has been in the consumer 
credit age longer than Britain, and where financial non-bank 
institutions are very strong, Mr Rasminsky is well aware of 
the shifts that have been taking place in monetary manage¬ 
ment in many countries—away from control over the volume 
of money towards oontrtri over lending and away from general 
tegdation towards discrimination. (In Britain, for instance, 
during the past two years there have been only two Bank rate 
changes but five requests to limit lending from the Bank of 
England.) He may be over-anxious when he complains that 
ebsmges in credit conditions do not affect all parts of the 
comi^unity m the same way—^largc corporate borrowers, for 
instance, are likely to be less affected by credit restraints than 
small borrows. ^ This is not necessarily a bad thing. How¬ 
ever, as he jpOlDia out, there are differences over the access of 
different classes (rf domestic borrowers in manv countries to 
foreign capital markets.or. the Euro-dollar marxet, and there 
are differences in the renxm^ of different seetprs of tte 
economy to changed tredK opn^tions. Experience of iw 
how all these com[rfex cbimnelljijfirork is still very limited and 
forecasters simply cannot turn (lb the past |or guidance. 

Bq|;J^wledge will improver The pity will be if in the 
mcaa|i^ econometrics gets too bad 3 name. In this context 
it is flhipirtant to distinguish two cases. The businessman 


wants to know what is actually going to happen ; the policy¬ 
maker, what will happen if he does nothing, or alternatively, 
if he takes certain defined steps. The policy-maker is always 
going to be the better served by econometric models than the 
businessman. In Britain the most advanced model—at Cam¬ 
bridge, under Professor Richard Stone’s direction—^is geared 
to the more modest business of question-answering (such as 
“ What would be likely, on past experience, to happen to the 
consumption of steel if investment does turn down by 15 per 
cent ? ”) rather than of forecasting. This is the more cautious 
—some will say the more sensible—approach. 

But the techniques in both approaches arc the same, and the 
sad thing for Britain is that it is not ready to take advantage 
of improvements in them. For the hard data fed into an 
econometric model must fcc good and up to date. The sorry 
state of British short-term economic, indicators is^bard to 
explain. Ten years after Mr Macmillan introduced into 
Whitehall that now so-hated joke about relying on an out-of- 
date Bradshaw, Britain still has not got monthly figures of 
payrolls or hours of work, let alone any decent retail figures. 
And its probing into business spending plans is amateurish 
compared with America’s. Admittedly a good deal of White¬ 
hall statistical expertise has been spent in the last few years 
in improving long-term financial data—as the Radcliffe Com¬ 
mission had recommended. But so has American expertise 
improved, and it is just not good enough to moan chat it is all 
so much easier for them. Resources there are undqubtedly 
bigger, but just the same complaints are voiced by economists 
and statisticians in the federal agencies as on the British side: 
funds, staff, co-operation from industry, sympathy item the 
politicians, arc all likewise said to be scarce. Yet things get 
done. 

Another great misfortune in Britain is that successive 
governments (with Mr Wilson’s so-called planning govern¬ 
ment the worst of all) have fallen into the very bad habit of 
casting a veil of secrecy over their own projections of the 
likely movement of various economic quantities in the twelve 
months ahead. They must make such projections or guesses ; 
they could not draw up their published estimates of future 
government revenue in the budget without them ; but they 
do not let the public know what they are, for fear officialdom's 
guesses will prove wrong. This encourages slackness through¬ 
out the whole system. The task of publishing forecasts is 
left to private enterprise. The turn of the year dways brings 
a new season’s crop, and this newspaper wiU join in as before. 
But let the statistical pundits in Whitehall wake up. Both 
in the raw material of its statistical information, and in the 
use made of it, Britain is falling behind in the world. 


FOREIGN REPORT 

The Economist koeps an unusually large corps of foreign affairs 
writers* in Loiidon and abroad; but some stories produced by the 
paper's foreign department cannot be published in The Economist 
itself. Instead* they appear in a separate, confidential bulletin 
published each week and called Foreign Report, m 
Such stories are of two kinds. There is the informetion thet reaches 
The Economist on a confidential basis, and therefore can be passed 
on only to readers willing to respect the confidential nature of 
Foreign Report And there ia tlw articte that focuses attention on an 
apparently minor, but pivotal* event that could lead to major changea. 
In this kind of forecast Torero Report has a record of often being 
etartlihgly right. 

Moaao writa for^ull dotaila td: Tha Foralgn Raport 
SubaoHptloii Mahapar* Tfia Ceonomist Subscription 
Oapartinont, Naw Maroury Hpuaa, 

81 Farrlngdon Stiraati Lbnoon EC4. 

Tha Annual aMb 3 ^rlptlon rata (48 iasuas) varlaa batwaan 
Britain £13.010 and Auttralasfa £14.2.0. 
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Italian flo.ods: Act of God, 
omission of man 


Postwar Italy has never been very proud of 
either its governments or its civilta. The 
floods of the past week have plunged it into 
a new orgy oi self-denigration and mutual 
accusations. There has been some official 
miscalculation, and much inaction during 
the prolonged periods of government crisis 
or weak administrations. Without this, a 
disaster could fairly easily have been 
avoided, though Italy’s flood problems are 
isuch that to hpve done a conipletc job would 
jhavc required a major reallocaften of re¬ 
sources and the sacrificing of other ends. 

In 1952, the year of the great floods in 
the Po valley, Italy’s water engineers esti¬ 
mated that 3,000 billion lire (£1,700 mil¬ 
lion) ought to be spent on essential water 
control projects down the length of the 
peninsula. In the following decade, 800 
billion lire (£460 million) was allocated to 
the work. The latest estimate, based on 
more complete studies and 1966 costs, is 
6,000 billion (£3 i 400 million) needed for a 
30-year programme. 

To see what this means for Italy, it is 
enough to remember that the count^s top 
priority social project, the development of 
the backward soudi, was voted only x,ooo 
billion lire for the to years from 1951. Ar 
the time, it was considered a heroic en- 
dcavouTi 11x^x965, x,d4o billion lire was 
Set aside lor the sanae f^rpoie in the 1966- 
70 plan jMriod, while water control, includ¬ 
ing reafforestation, got 350 billion (see 
table). 


To ignore the recommendations of the 
water engineer to this extent was to take a 
calculated risk^just as the postwar planners 
took the political risk of neglecting social 
services, general infrastructure and agricul¬ 
ture in order to give industrial development 
its head. Last week’s rains were a greater 
punishment than anyone deserved. But 
there was serious miscalculation as well as 
gambling. 

From 1962 until the new plan was voted 
this suminsr, no money was set aside for 
water control, apart from the 15 or 20 bil* 
lion^'lire a year that the ministry of public 
works could afford out of its general budget. 
The ministry’s engineers .were b^onung 
increasingly worried about the situation. 
They prepared a minimum list of t^ 
priority projects which involved spending 
50 billion lire (£29 million) to make safe 
the Po, the Amo, the Adige and the Tag- 
liamento—the rivers that have caused the 
present disaster. But still no money was 
forAcoming. Representations were again 
made to the treasury ministry in August this 
year, but to no avail. In some cases all that 
was needed was to complete projects on 
which the major spending had already been 
done:. to billion lire had been spent be¬ 
tween 1954 and 1966 on a spillway to take 
flood water fircni die Amo above PjyM to the 
sea, and only. 2 billioii more was needed to 
complete the link with the Afno^ ff 
had bem available, a lot cbuld heve bem 
mved along the lower Amo. 


It may seem surprising that Italy, a coun¬ 
try with a Mediterranean climate, should 
have such a serious flood problem, but the 
explanation is simple enou^. A chain ot 
high, steep mountains runs down the length 
of the peninsula, and is largely denuded of 
trees and vegetation. The mountains preci¬ 
pitate violent rainstorms, and there is next 
to nothing on the mountainsides to check 
the water as it rushes into the valley. On 
the Adriatic coast, the sea compounds the 
problem. Tides in the Mediterranean are 
usually almost negligible, but sometimes the 
Bora, a wind that blows across the Adriatic 
from Yugoslavia, piles the sea up against 
the opposite shore. It is quite normal for 
the sea to rise 12 to 16 inches as a result, 
and St. Mark’s square in Venice is flooded 
most years by a combination of this wind 
and such tide as there is. In the present 
disaster the sea backed up over six feet in 
front of the wind. 

This meant disaster not only for Venice, 
but also for the farmers of the Po delta, 
whose land has been literall^f sinking under 
their feet. Since the ministry of public 
works came into existence in tile t86os it 

Public spending in two plans 


(Billion lire) 

1969 

1966 

% 

Education and 

-63 

-70 

increase 

research 

5,500 

1L240 

+104*4 

Housing 

7,560 

10.150 

+ 34*3 

Health 

Transport and 
oommuntea- 

3,600 

5.505 

+ 57-3 

tions 

2,280 

5.305 

+132*7 

Water control 

160 

300 

+116*7 

. Porastry 

Other public 

50 

60 

0 

' works 

870 

1900. 

+118*4 

Others 

10,130 

16^400 

+ 61*8 


30.000 

50.850 

+ 69*5 
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has been measuring this phenomenon and 
has recorded a total drop of one metre up 
to ^ year. Jht siokUig started to speed 
iip in the fifties and. Ae government banned 
the extraction of Squid methane from under 
the delta as a possible cause. The gas com¬ 
panies wete pumping out ,2qp or 300 cubic 
metrea ot water ftom below the ddta to f/tt 
one culdc metre of methane. The sinking 
tAi sinoe condniiedjat a dower rate. The 
govemmeoc has i^pcat 25 binioo lim <m 
defence works in ibe Po ddta over the past 
five years. 

But Italy’s matn pcoblem b the hiUs. 
Ruthless cutdns of tfanber by merditfits 
and specubeors m Aib last centui^ left the 
soil etposed* and in most cases hb a dayey 
soil wkh li^ lesblBiioe to erosian^it is 
even a problem to fiad passes that will 
grow strofi^ enough' on it to stand up to 
the hooves it hnimds. The peasants of 
THiscany have paid dearly for the timber 
merchant’s profits: 80 per cent of the 
region’s livestock b reported to have been 
d^troyed by the floods, as well as thousands 
of acres of vineyards placing Chianti, 
Italy’s most exportable wine. 

It is too early to assess the overall cost of 
the floods. Estimates in Rome now vary 
between 700 and 1,500 billion lire (£400- 
£S$o million). In ^orence, for which the 
estimates are now fairly firm, the damage 
is put at 200 billion lire. Most of the indus¬ 
try in the province—situated in the valleys, 
along the rivers and the roads—^has been 
knocked out of action. The government is 
tming £103 million by an emergency tax 
of an extra 10 lire (1^) per litre of petrol, 
which will pay for compensation (at £52 
per head) to farmers who have lost practi¬ 
cally everything, as wdl as providing 8s a 
day unejnplovment pay for 90 days for 
workmen whose factories have been 
wrecked. 

In the longer run, the disaster is bound 
to result in a big—and it now seems clear 
overdue—increase in the approbations for 
water control and afforestation. The govern¬ 
ment’s gamble in neglecting other things 
can be said to have paid off in the 5^ 
per cent rate of growth that Italy has 
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enjoyed since the war, thanks to the huge 
advance of her industry. The neglect of 
water control has met with a sad 
retribution. 


Eurocwrencies 

Broking club rules 

Demafoition disputes iii Londjpn’s currency 
deposit market wtt beginning to look ridicu¬ 
lous. In the bat week, Guy Butler, the big 
broker in unsecored interbank” scerltng 
deposits, announced his intention of going 
into eurocqtt^cy deposits, and P. Murray- 
Jones, already in the field since March, ma^ 
a joint announcement with Maurice Degez 
of Paris ol an assoebtioa of brokers in all 
the European financial centres channelling 
business exclusively each other's way. 
Neither Butler nor Murray-Jones are mem¬ 
bers of the Foreign Exchange Brokers’ 
Association and their respective announce¬ 
ments have been made at a time when there 
is still in existence an unpublished document 
circulated recently “to the market” by 
the Foreign Exchange Committee of Lon¬ 
don's authorised dealing banks ; this urges 
that when using the services of brokers 
for deposits, the banks should not go out¬ 
side the closed circle of the nine broking 
members of FEBA. The memo was 
drafted at an FEC meeting at wliich repre¬ 
sentatives of the American banks were not 
present. 

Some of the banks arc not using Murray- 
Jones or Butler as long as the FEC ruling 
stands, but most of the banks, certainly the 
Americans and some big merchant banks, 
seem quite prepared to ignore the directive 
—as far as using these two brokers for euro¬ 
currency deposits originating outside Britain 
are concerned. Although FEBA seems to 
have inspited the FEC directive, it now 
claims that it only wants the banks to deal 
in currency deposits exclusively through 
FEBA whm “London to London” cur¬ 
rency deposits are involved. If this is so, 
the FEC should admit its mistake in speci¬ 
fying that all deposit business, both Loodon- 
to-London and Londoo-to-outside, should 
be kept hi the FEBA club, and correct its 
recommendation. This admission of itseff 
would point the anomaly of allowing 
legitimate brokers to deal in deposits only 
provided they are not between London 
banks, a rule which, again, some of the 
banks are already ignoring. 

The foreign exchange and currency 
deposit club needs more open membership. 
Before the war, the FEC and FEBA agrcM 
that alt foreign exchange dealings by the 
banks would be made through FEBA 
members. When the eurodollar market 
started up in the late fifties the banks did 
most €i their deposit business directly, or 
through the Paris Finacor concern run by 
Mr Teddy, Naggar. Eurodollar deposits 
legkiniatdy fell dutside the FEC/FEBA 
aereement which only covered .fordgn ti* 
change. But .In 1964 the nine foreign ex¬ 
change broking members, of FEBA aet up 
a jointly owned subsidiary, FEBA (Lon¬ 
don). which came to an agreement with 


Finacor* to do all its London business ; and 
well before that, despke a de^ of 
grumbling inside the foreign cx^fiange bal¬ 
ing rooms of some banks, the brokers had 
already persuaded the FEC that “ London 
to London ” eurodollar deposits should be 
channelled exclusively through them. 

Excluding practised sterling deposit 
brokers from eurocurrency depemt business 
seems unreasonable, to put it mildly. The 
Bank of England will mve to step in and 
sort out the situation if the FEC and FEBA 
do not cancel their cartel which as far as 
foreign currency deposits are concerned does 
not work anyway. As some of the discount 
houses are already pressing the Buik of 
England to allow them to in deposits in 
currency other than sterling and as the 
confusion is increased by one discount 
house. Cater Ryder, buying the foreign ex¬ 
change broker, Marshall, while Clive Dis¬ 
count owns Guy Butler and Gerrard and 
Reid has a 10 per cent investment in 
Murray-Jones, the sooner everyone gets 
round a tabic the better. 

Argentina 


Monetary 
management 
London style 


Buenos An vs 

On the evening of November 7, President 
Ongania of Argentina delivered a much 
awaited speech before his full cabinet, all 
the provincial governors, five Buenos Aires 
television channels and the whole of the 
country’s radio network. His words were 
anxiously awaited since it had been 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Metals moved our all-items 
indicator up 0.2 points in the week 
to November 9th. 

Coooa gained £7 to £175 a ton this 
week; manufacturers bought on the 
chance of a world supply deficit 
this season. 


INDEX Percentage 

1968-100 change* on 



1 
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2 
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9 
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month 
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09 9 

99-6 
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- 4-1 

Food 

01 0 
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0 4 

- 3 1 
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1003 

100 3 

0 1 

- 2 0 

Meteli. 

200 6 

213 2 

60 

“10 0 


The itonmniH Commodity Ptieo indicator fnetodos 
ninoMin eomdodnin woightod. oect^mg .to thoir 
folgdvo of world trada in 196*».. 

'* ChangtO ntlato to this wook's figures, but theso. 
ohcHX for tho matat group, art proWslonal batouso 
guotatrorta for taa and wool ara not vat available 
havond tasi weak. 
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Paceco pioneered the designs and 
has buiit more container handllrjg 
cranes than any other manufacturer 
in the world. Today, twelve 
International ports, including 
Rotterdam and Bremen, are using 
twenty-one Portainer cranes, 
installations for London, Gothenberg, 
and five other world-wide 
ports are under construction. 



announcing 

PACECO-VICKERS LIMITED 


Paceco-Vickers Limited is an allied venture of two 
famous manufacturing companies—Paceco in the 
United States and Vickers Limited in the United King¬ 
dom. The company has been formed to design and 
manufacture container handling cranes to meet in¬ 
creased requirements of progressive containerization 
programmes for European ports, ships, yard facilities. 

The management of Paceco-Vickers is drawn from the 
executive personnel of both companies. The experi¬ 
ence of its materials handling specialists and design 
engineers--along with its construction facilities—will 
provide container handling systems that give efficient 
economical operation for greater profits. 


Paceco-Vickers will design container cranes to your 
specifications and to the engineering standards of 
your country. In most cases, actual construction will 
be done in the country initiating the order. So far as It 
is practicable, locally produced electrical equipment 
and mechanical components will be incorporated in all 
cranes, insuring immediate availability of spare parts. 
After-sale service is available in each country. 

A team of engineers Is available for consultation on 
your materials handling situation. Write for the Paceco- 
Vickers brochure, advanced systems for container 

AND BULK HANDLING. 


n PACECO-VICKERS LIMITED 

Dept. 2611 ■ P.O.Box 177 ■ Millbank Tewor, MHIbank p'London, 8W1 
Tolophono TATo Gallery 7777 a Telex 27921 



IN ADDITION TO PORTAINER CRANES, PACECO-VICKERS LIMITED WILL FEATURE THESE MATERIALS HANDLING CRANESi 
RaHMountadTranataliwrs SMptialrart Rubbar Tyred TraiwMiMra 
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DOHA DUBAI 
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fbr me? 
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as well as to; LONDON • Frankfurt • geneva 
ROME • MOSCOW* BEIRUT* DHAHRAN * CAIRO 
TEHRAN • KARACHI *,PACCA- CANTON • SHANGHAI 


PAmTAHnnsmmHu. Atums 


One of the many ways 
we serve our clients is 

to provide them w ith up t») elite f;uMs ;iik 1 liKures, informed 
forecasts, markelmi? cl.iia...in short, i\ know ledyieal)Ii* ap¬ 
praisal of the whole spectrum of contemporary Inisiness ac 
tivities in Japan. 

We l)i‘hevt‘ you would be lifird pul to find another bank with 
fipeater in dei)th knowledijo of the industrial and fmaneial 
scene ill Japan. Ur the contacts and refei enecs that open the 
right doors here. 

If yoiiVe thinking,' of doing business in Japan. we*d welcome 
the opportunity to discuss your plans and nHjuirements with 
you. In confidence, of course. 

ifhSUMITOMO BANK 

Head Ofl^cr: Oiiak. 1 , Jflpan 

177 branciics in key ciurs throiiKhctut Ja|Mn I.ond(in Branch: Bucklernbury IIou:$e, 
.'l Oueen Virtoria Sr , Lundon. E.C A Other Overaea*! Branchea: Now York, IIonK 
Kona. Karachi. Affiliated Banka: The Suinilumo Bank of California. .San Froncisio, 
I.os Anaelea. Cren.sliaw. S.-icriimrntn. San Joac, CjarHvn.'t, Oakland. Banco Sumitomo 
Braailelro. S.A., Suo i'aulo. Mercado. 

Going to Paris ? 

Fly Air France. 

When in Paris you can’t miss us 
we have a rather large steel structure 
in our front yard. 


The Seine, the shops 
and the iree-lincd boulevards 
are very near too. 

To see Paris at a glance, 
ride up to Manager ^ 

Pierre Jacquillard's magnificent roof-top'^ 
restaurant Le Toil de Paris 
Whether you arrive, by Air France, y 
ill winter or in summer the temperature/ 
in your beautifully appointed \ ft 

room is always perfect, v ^ 

as you dial it yourself. \ 

Bringing your car ? Fine 1 We have 
a garage for 200 cars. 

For reservations, contact your travel ^ 

agency or any 1 

Hilton Hotel or Reservation Office. ^ 


PUxIsHlltcm. 


Whefever you travol rely on Air FranoeV welcome 
and the coinfort of Hilton. 
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announoed that, fbr the first tiine since 
coining to power after depomg President 
Ulia and assuming full legislative and execu¬ 
tive powers,, he was about to present his 
economic fN^amme. Expectations were 
heightened by the previous week’s resigna¬ 
tion of the Presid^t oi the central bank, 
Felipe Tami, reportedly because of dif¬ 
ferences about the new economic policy 
and also because of a two days’ holiday (Fri¬ 
day and Monday) decreed by the govern¬ 
ment to give a breathing space in foreign 
exchange operations. 


The main point in Ms programme, 
Qngania said, was to free the exdiange 
market, apart from a few restrictions to 
prevent qjeculative movements. TMs was 
needed to promote exports and give the 
agricultural sector an incentive to expand 
production. Qmsumers of agricultural {pro¬ 
ducts should i^p^e to face hi^er prices 
and reduced $api»ie$. He added the expec¬ 
ted promises to balance the budget, to solve 
the railway mess caused by the system’s 
$i million a day deficit, to promote invest¬ 
ment, and to respect foreign obligations in¬ 
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curred by previous regimes, kiduding those 
tinder fanner oil contracts. 

At noon the fdlowi&g day, kmg Queues 
of peofrie hoping to buy foreign exdiange 
had formed in front of exchange houses. As 
harried clerks expUdned th^ were not 
doing any business until the central bank 
authorised them, the bank was imnoundng 
on the telephone to the commercial banks 
that the peso had been devalued again to 
new rates of exchange of 24) to 355 pern 
to the dollar, and that all ex^nge restric¬ 
tions were being maintained: meaning that 


Iran 


Out of the bazaar 
economy 

In Teheran, with almost a tenth of Iran's 
population, an experiment in semi-official 
price control has reached a critical point 
in its short career. Five years ago, a 
group of lorry drivers In Teheran, on the 
brink of bankruptcy as industrial activity 
stagnated and bazaar borrowing rates 
soared, got together a joint buying and 
borrowing group under the wing of a 
banker, Seyfollah Kashidian. It was an 
attempt to improve their bargaining posi¬ 
tion with the bazaar money lenders, and 
with the importers of foreign tyres. Now 
virtually every trucko^ner in Teheran— 
and in Isfahan—is a member of the truck- 
owners’ co-operative. The co-operative 
has a paid-up capital from its members of 
£600,000. which it appears to have no 
difficulty at all in servicing at 6 per cent 
a year from its commercial dealing on 
behalf of its members. In five years the 
average price of imported truck lyres 
(which account for half the truckowners’ 
£2 million annual requirement) has come 
down by 51 per cent, and on one large 
category by 65 per cent. Similar reduc¬ 
tions have been obtained by block bar¬ 
gaining on wheels, piston rings and bat¬ 
teries. It is only a matter of time and 
capital accumulation before the co-opera- 
itive goes into buying spare parts and 
trucks. 

In the last two years, similar co-opera¬ 
tives have been set up against vigorous 
bazaar opposition by the meat trade, taxi 
owners, poulterers and millers. All these 
** distributors’ co-opcratjves ” keep their 
accounts with a bank set up for the pur¬ 
pose by the Rashidian family and other 
private capital. The bank puts its own 
accountant into each co-operative. In the 
case of the meat co-operative, for instance, 
the whole of I'eheran’s daily meat turn¬ 
over passes over the bank’s books. Where 
only two years ago the slaughterhouses 
were a mire of hagglers, money lenders 
and disease, now the single buyer of sheep 
on the hoof is the co-operative, selling 
slaughtered meat to its own members, the 
owners of Teheran’s 3,000 butcher’s shops. 
By pooling capital into a form of joint 
stock company with a wholesaling mono¬ 
poly, the meat trade is jointly financing 
with Teheran’s council a modern 
slaughterhouse and cold storage plant— 
badly needed in a country of fluctuating 
agricultural production; and with daily 


buying and selling statistics provided by 
the co-operative to its bank, a much 
tighter control is kept on supply. The 
co-operative uses a daily credit line with 
the bank, and most of the shop owners 
who are members of the co-operative keep 
their private business accounts there too. 
Thus when the co-operative sells meat to 
its members, book transfers in one bank 
are all that arc involved. As a result the 
bank finances the co-operative at about 
half the going 12 per cent bank borrowing 
rate jn Teheran, and bazaar money 
lenders accustomed to 30 per cent when 
meat ran short are turning to other 
business. Finally, the co-operative is big 
enough to afford seasonal losses to keep 
prices relatively stable. Thus last winter 
(see chart) the co-operative and the bank 
deliberately financed a loss, made up with 
the meat fiiish in the spring; stable, and 
overall lower, meat prices have been the 
result. 

It is ingenuous to suggest that elimina¬ 
tion of the bazaar from some areas of 
Teheran business has alone been respon¬ 
sible for Iran’s astonishing record of price 
stability over the last few years of 
economic growth. The huge hard cur¬ 
rency cash flow of oil revenue through 
Teheran allows a flexible import policy 
which is directly deflationary; payment 
of $190 million extra revenue last year 
for oil concessions also allowed the 
government to run a balance of payments 
deficit over and above ordinary oil 
revenue, which further eased consumer 
and wholesale prices. And the fall in 
prices over tlie last two years was helped 
by spare industrial capacity and, more 
important, by a good harvest last year 
on the heels ci a beid one the year before. 
But in Teheran, the statistical cockpit of 
Iran, there is little doubt, least of all in 
the bazaars, that the distributors* co¬ 
operatives have had a marked effpjet on 
prices. For this reason, big bazaar trad¬ 
ing interests and, in the case of bread, the 
traditional area of corruption round grain 
silos, arc working against the co-opera- 
tives. Also there is suspicion, even in 
some official quarters, of what are in one 
sense middlemen’s cartels. 

But the scheme should go on working. 
For it has the Shah behind it. In the 
co-operative board rooms, in the meetings 
inside the bank where prices are agreed 
and members angling for market profits 
arc brought into line; when new co-opera¬ 
tives are being formed, when they are up 
against lobbies in the city and the coun¬ 
cil; there is always present one of three 
or four of the brightest young acolytes 
whom Prime MMister Hovdda has 
seconded into government The reasons 
for the Shah’s personal interest are quite 


Big distributor at work mn rM 



Look no inflation 



simple. The urban distributors’ co-opera- 
tives fit ideally into the social change— 
land reform followed by rural co-opera¬ 
tives—in the countryside. They fit as 
well with his longer term ideas for br^- 
ing economic and political maturity into 
Iran by fostering a system of state backed 
people’s capitalism in place of control by 
Persia’s thousand families. And they 
could in future also serve as centrid 
organs in Iran’s consumer trade, dhannel- 
Hng supply, statistics, even taxation. 
Finally, and for the next few years most 
important, they provide a ready-made 
tool for exerting official downwards pres¬ 
sure at source on any tendency for prices 
to follow money supply upwards at a time 
when the deflationary capacity of oil 
dollars and agricultural surplus are be¬ 
coming strain^. Keeping the growth in 
prices well behind that in national pro¬ 
duct will determine the success of the 
Shah’s huge development plans, par¬ 
ticularly in the eyes of Iran’s growing 
urban middle class. In turn, relying as 
they must on the Shah’s support, distri¬ 
butors’ co-pperatives may turn put to be 
peculiar, among developing countries with 
similar bazaar trading problems, to Iran. 
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rcmutatrces had , to be approved by the 
central bank, foreign ^ tiavelk^rs would be 
allowed cbe $afne -^^boidlowances a$ hither¬ 
to, and that expoctm vrere to sell their sale 
proceeda'iii. the fpieign exchange market as 
usual« Eceinimnic Survey, a business news¬ 
letter^ hgadltned its conunentt the central 
banh did not listen to the' president's 
$petN:k,*’ and central bank vice-president 
Sridiipi^o resigned publicly, explaining his 
opposition to ** a nci^less devaluation due 
to produce an* industrial recession and a 
drastic income transference into exporters' 
pockets. The minister of economy, Mr 
Jorge Salimet, explained to iournalists on 
Tuesday that the President had spoken of 
“ liberalisation ” and not of “ freeing ” 
(Uheracion) the market. The business com¬ 
munity tended to rationalise the whole 
extraordinary episode as proof of a complete 
lack of clear ideas among Argentina's econ¬ 
omic leadership. 

There is no doubt that this new devalua¬ 
tion of the peso, the third in a yc;ir, and 
the second since Ongania took power, will 
make ArgeiUine exports more competitive 
in world markets but this in itself can 
hardly solve Argentina's pressing problems. 


. Onganla’s insistence on (he need to pi?oinote 
exports, even at the expense of curtailed 
domestic consumpiion, ^ovoked sombre 
rumt^ngs jmoQg Argentina's over-protec-, 
ted industrialists and labour unions who 
freely forecast a deep recession. Mis¬ 
management of public announcements has 
failed to promote the optimism of exporting 
interests which could have compensated the 
undcsired cfiects of the measure. 


Steel 


Giants at Europort 

Three German steel companies, Krupp, 
Thyssen and Mannesmann, arc studying 
the possibility of setting up plant to turn 
imported enriched iron ore into pellets for 
sceclmaking at fiuroport, the new bulk cargo 
port complex close to the Hook of Holland. 
A site, now no more than a bare stretch of 
sand freshly dredged from the Rhine 
estuary, has already been set aside for the 
German steel giants if the study which they 


are now undmaking shows :the project is 
economically feasible. 

The chances are that it will be. :i Steel 
companies throughout Europe are being 
forced CO turn increasin^y to relatively 
cheap enriched imported iron ore instead 
of using the low grade ore still abundant 
in Europe. By moving closer to the North 
Sea coast, the Ruhr steel companies will cut 
their transport coses and also get cheaper 
power. At the moment, they are forced to 
use increasingly expensive German coal, but 
in any new plant at Huroport they will be 
abV‘ U) use either imported cheap American 
coal or oil fuel from the nearby refineries 
now growing rjpidly on other sites at Euro- 
port. 

The Belgian government is also bidding 
on behalf of Antwerp. But 'despite the 
special incentives offered, the navigational 
hazards in the approach channel to the locks 
(it ih too shallow and winding) and the time- 
consuming element of th: locks themselves 
makes the port considerably less attractive 
to an industry depending on the supply of 
raw materials from large bulk carriers of 
any kind. 

Continued on page 727 


Atexico 

Land does not pay 

Mexico City 

As ill most countries, the people of Mexico 
move away from ihc countryside 10 ihc 
cities. But in Mexico there is another 
migration pattern as well, from the 
country’s traditional heartland in the 
central plateaux iiitt* the states along the 
Gulf of Mexico and the United States 
border. Population projections suggest 
that over the current decade, between i960 
and 1970, the Federal District (which 
embraces Mexico C-iiy) and the small 
neighbouring states of Mexico and 
Morelos will have gained a net immigra¬ 
tion from other parts of the republic of 
about 972.00Q. In addition, the two Gulf 
Coast states of V'era Cruz and 'Pamaulipas, 
and the northern stares of Nuevo Leon, 
Chihuahua, Sonora, and Baja California 
del Norte will have gained about 673,000. 

These trends continue those of the past 
decade when M^xico^s provincial cities 
showed tremendous population gains from 
immigration—60 per cent and 47 per cent 
respectively for the frontier cities of 
Ciudad Juarez and Mexicali, 41 per cent 
for the northern metropolis of Monterrey. 
Principally, the migrants leave subsistence 
farming and decaying rural villages for the 
^ apparent opportunities of industrialised 
ettigs, or to farm areas where irrigation 
n^ikea for better returns. One-third of 
Mqdco'a a^icultural production now 
conies from irrigated zones, and this would 
be higher ,ftiU if commercial crops were 
also count^.. 

In percentage lerms the proportion of 
the Mexican population in agriculture is 
falling—If slbwly—and had dropped below 
50 per eent in the 1960 census. But in 
||Mute,4iiimberi the population^ UviAg on 
goes mu growing. It iiMlled 
in tO!5o» million in' 1960, 



and is expected to reach 22 million by 
I975' But large numbers of these people 
are still traditional in their methods, 
earning small cash incomes and changing 
their ways slowly. Investments in irriga¬ 
tion and improved technology have been 
focussed more on the. areas which already 
show signs of moving forward, hut this 
leaves huge pockets of rural poverty, of 
subsistence farmers who derive no benefit, 
for example, from the crop price supports 
that arc proving so profitable to commer¬ 
cial farmers. 

The commercial farmer i.s Mexico’s agri¬ 
cultural success story. He is the man who 
produces most of the crops that Mexico 
exports or sells to the cities. Bui his 
success is almost surreptitious. The 
agrarian reform programme favours the 
e/ida—the communal farm system—with 
strict Bmitatierns on the amount of land 
that B single private owner ipRy possess. 
Private landowners can circi|rtivent these 
limitations by operating as a unit groups 
of farms own^ by various members of the 
same family* including wiveii and children. 
Even so, sfourity ta often threatened 
by peasant Aiuatters move in on 
privately farmed ^hd ; and the land* 
owners’ constant fw. Is of vote-batching 
politicians; who‘thi^t confihn^squatteris* 
rights. The pHyTa thsii Arith |K>ihe exbe|>- 


tions, the ejidos arc not notable for pro¬ 
gressive methods. Mostly, this is because 
the peasant who owns the right to a piece 
of communal land cannot sell or rent his 
land, and more important, cannot use it 
as security. Normally, what the ejidatario 
.docs is hock his crop to the ejidal bank 
for weekly doles iiniil his crop comes in, 
in effect becoming a mere share cropper 
for the bank. 

Mexico’s agricultural reform programme 
suffers from the same disparity as do those 
of other developing countries, between the 
theory and practice of communal land¬ 
owning. First there is never an indefinite 
amount of land for distribution, and, 
crucially, there is not enough management 
or capital to develop and finance holdings. 
In fact the ejtdatarios tend to subside 
into subsistence farming, ^producing very 
little surplus for city or export consump¬ 
tion ; and as the old men die off the land 
is split lip, uneoonomically into rntni- 
fundtos, among their sons. Disillusioned 
by (he hardship of owning their own land, 
■the iK)ns drift away—to the Mexico City 
suburbs; to the northern fronder states 
and thb pidl ^ United States wage levels 
over (he b^er, to the Gulf .coaiit, the site 
of Mexic6*i/petroleum industry and the 
new cdljid^in place of phihuahua—of 
cdt^lgtdwing. 











so it's going to be a hard winter... 

... aMyour advertising must work hard too. In the Economist, it will ^worldwide. 
Oar^/i^ivBrti»ement Director, Tiny Gaum, , wilt be glad to come and explain to yoil why inter- 
oaf/o/iaiTe^art/s/ng w/i/c^ae//5for companij^jn Canada, Japan, Germany, Italy, America, Holland, 
Sweden; Ci^ipo, Switzerland and over 3Q jb|i^er countifw d|n sell for you.. 

,Oi/r$ales?t|^<e doing fine. And the higliiar th^ go, thajlowar your^advertlsement costs per 1,000. 
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in MMli HfiohWW.tSliillt'wio SWbuvi-liu Toki?* Tokyo 

IteytwMgNP ^’4 in Ci^ 



KtMffles 

round the world every 
five minutes! 


Incredible ? Let KLM*s time>table do the talking, is making ready to leave Athens and Flight 280 
Imagine the time is one o’clock in the afternoon is leaving Budapest. Meanwhile on the other side 
of any day you like. Now check: Flight 641 is of the world, Flight 863 is re<fueling at Delhi 
leaving Amsterdam for New York and Flight prior to %ing on to Bangkok, Manila a^ 
125 has just landed in London. Tokyo.Fiveminutesanerthat...and 

Five minutes later, Flight 361 leaves so on,and$oon.KLMp]iip!e^fly to 

Amsterdam for Madrid. And live 96 cities in 68 differ^! cotintries. 

minutes after that, Flight 173 leaves Carrying our reputatioq* Ctf being 

Amsterdam for Oslo. Flight 502 themostreliableairUiieintheworld. 
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Ceniifiued ftfm M 


Preparing for siege 


Ajm 

AUktn aid wd tiifdfe tarwi 
sM^e &iM as ^ ‘ ^ “ 

M 4 ;»; busihasinw 










fnentV Sind. Imeon permits are freelv ftlda «owa^.jno«op 0 v^ to 
avmlable for strategic imports, but Mr Haak ^niniung jmjamHfulif |i#bi^ 
knows well «beiigb, diat a^peata foe «o> shewoi^^lNntioihOlk^l^ “ 
wpceatidr^iip W ' oxt e m Wg to W^ |«Wfoiwdri»d^ 

linfikeW tO' ^t,nu^ kc, especkDyiifith Trdfinkttuk . yras oof a - wiiliiik- bride 
bank mtknce costing a record 8 per cent Formed Onlk. fout 


and more. 




Frjsnch grand $i#i^ 


diplomatic pressure on foreign oil com¬ 
panies threaten to cut off supplies; and 
expanding hxxlr s6)rage capaoty. - Some 
companies are imderstm atreiriy to have 
well over a. year's consumption for their 
Soiidi African matket in'hand, one way <» 



fion’kW, li.riaflk-theli^i 
producer <ff noh-ferious 'menls in Europe 
and mw well be^strwf enough in-a fOw 
years’ time to set its sights on .,anv European 
market without a||l|''lobal rifoauceiTl^g 
in a poridon to ‘^challchge ft. 'PfOhiftey, 
which has in effect swallowed Trifinritaux, 



million galldos of ^troleuffl producM a day, 
and oonsumpdon, whidi is growing'at 8 to 
p per cent a year, ia cnieCted to teadi 
around -3,200 milliop ^lons annually 
within to years. 

Up to this' year the oil companies with 
local refineries (Caltex, ShellrBP, Mobil), 
have kept only about 13 weeks’ cimomp- 
tion irf crude oil in stock, while dioM wMi- 
out (Esso and Total) have always kept 
rather higher stodca of refined prodpcta on 
hand. To riiach a. target stoelj^ of, say, 
two' years’ requiretneots- (ff crude whkhi 
under rationing, could probably be 
stretched out for three years would mean 
exuding storage faciltaes to around -117 
niulion barrels or millibn gaEons. 

That invdves an tmmense construct^ 
programme which is now under'way^h 
die past dk largest shitii^ tank hi .th^ 
countty.hto 

and cost )(7o,6ob 'to1>u|la. ' ‘ 

An ingenibus ghetnidve alio being .p^ 
sued is Switzytlmidb ,i|^hbe .ekan$ie'.of 
seeing if suitable ioneiiris in noh-pprim 
rock fotimdons can be. found w^Mt' dbuli| 
be sealed off.. .Briber way,'faybiOM .South 
-Afridm. pi^tenraihi. compi^rn ar^ en)oy- 
ing' a bo^ ^i^rated: importa once' 
akorage is available will, of course, be a 
aubstantial extra drain, on foreign jKifftyea 
whid> are,., however, at reci^ leydia.and 
easily, aide'tP take (he -alrain %ou^ 

it. seems, geneniiy^ ad^^iedg^^ 
thif,. the coH it constricting kxlir|/; Ciil 
anmile. apaidiy,is-to be met by the governr 
. tbroiigh ijfi^ ‘ araKy PC ^ #1*^ 
'ed Industiim Devi^c]nhdic Qotfon/- 


French output of both lemi-fabricated 
aluminium and copper as well as hdding 
substantial interests in plastica. Ugine, 
which produces about 20 per cent of 
Franoe^s prfaiiairT aluminium^ and ancUier 


Crans, ire linketi vriA for the 

marking of their' aluaiiiriuiii production. 
Only Alean de Prance, with betvreen 3 and 
4 .percent Of the semSs market, ktands 
ontiiely aeparate from Ptehiney. And 
Fdohiiiey’s empire is< ndt. canned to 
Prance; k-has^ {danta prOduclog primary 
aletal- in' the cariiriraona, Spain tmd Greett 
abd has » Urgebtakk in Isiialoo’a new iimeltet 
itt Americai; PiatriiCtinofei it controls nearly 
gb per cent of Mglnm^k sdoikssful acim- 
fabrkatmg imfostry.' The dforaeas IntereeU 
biwoght to the gi^p' by Trtfmdtaux in- 
dude bOldkiga in friirieaiing plant hi Italy 
tad Britain;. 

■'l/i ffw oriitt taikitiies in toe world mwld 


^ 7- Sl -j - f". -S -iK- 'VWlu.' 

_.it waQind ‘to.star■m -toe.alu^ 
minium i^ustty on any scale ks future 
-niuatlie whhPraHoey; * 

.. What both Pdchiney and; the Ftendi 
.,6ovemmeiB'1tooiD|iBsedrekEy o^-nfo toe 
'probabie tast'of omdr Eutppdta ptoduceiy;- 
js toat tluminium fobftoatiM, to-be nii’CMt- 


Europe it is still very much a jobbiiig.in- 
dustiy with too many firms chasing too little 
tonnage; No European-eeuntry baa a 
market as large as one ptajor American prih 
du^’s output, y^ ft moy^be sueinlied hV 




Prencb aluminium industry is virtual oOe 
firm. It still has tub .ntay pltats, but unr 
like otoer' European countries it is at Imtt 
m posidoo now to begin’tq radwUae kno 
reasonable-size production Units. Already 
the. most modem aluminium rolling .line in 
France, JRbtaala, 'iii .]toimuri to have an 
uidmato capachy of iyo^lOn'tobuBanidtoniL 
T^ is hirioe tofn 'Prim^' daiiiftod 
pKstat, add irse^.mdB^'tohflidttr’df 
toe'exatbg' plants. kiH. tdm^. in «»a. aTO 
for v^l^:‘ It'abo Imtos {tatawlt’^tfrit 
Pbcmney -will' bboome an Ihcreasii^ 
ag^toMm^^cpwt ^ ^ a rc^k hai^ ta 

ffontou'^wiA’ 
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The Ecohidmy: Voice from 
the wihjeriiess 


TU* 7eiu*ii Stamp Memodal Lebtuw* iru 
d^Tued on iHiodaj or Sit Robeic Shooe^ 
fooner diiectop-geam, rf Medd|!. Ib 
0cme tt <me m mSIb^ ^bfvemnieaitbludi. 
Qritaio^s amtwltik dMn pluuter tuba booie 
njuia deneed (or auiBtaia&ig a 
m ioveatindit it egmomic growdi ia fie 
c(i-«aaiae<L % drooping mto an biresi* 
ment abimp tbe oountiy w not loae 
ibe direct retua on mat inrestmeot but— 
ihb it a onge tntwgible 000094 do* b 
wldcii Pr Kaldor dfto aeeoied to pe refeinag 
laat wed^ and one wbidi k' becoming 
Biitaia^ loat draomic o( tbe ipdo^Mbe 
ve^ In i p omn t ba>edt>ol die tecbnical pen* 
ftms embodied in a b^ rate of inveatme^t. 

One of die ptbne aifiu of Sir Roberya 
policy would taaetan be to dai^ die tax 
antem ao that the coat of inataiiing new 
plant bman to look cheaper relative to the 
coat of keeping , goii^ wuh oU phmt. At 
present, he nyi, Btitain'a 

rates of tax on investmem Income ate aela^ 
dvdy hidi because of die ua£of htirtneht . 
■. dmtcciadon, dw twoder system of ooia*'' 

. pfuf taxation, some aspeca of the caqpftai 
gdns tax, end the .hitter rates on unearned 
fit agaitM earned income. Some re- 
appOrddnnatne sbonid not be tho^ht d 
as a sbMPjr.'to mvestnient any mote tMn • 
a ledbctiV^lMdciaMe tax would be a 
iubsi(ly<ht' 9 b!i^^'' 


pitpwe 



obviout picfetcnce for leidacing preaent 
profits taxadioo by a. tax On .value add^d. 
Ife gives ,liigbn marls to die Government's 
new .aytton of mvesbaent grants thim many 
indust^aliata^da; “ a 20 per cent grant pay* 
able in eighteen months is equivalent to a 
reduction ^pf some 17 per pent in. the price 
of new plant,” and Mhopmit wiilbe.teatbt 
at such. Rnthe is oppo^ to. the 'emph^r 
ment rdbate. given to manufsetuters undw 
dm adeedve cpraiioyment. tax; if 018110: 
fsctuiiiig is to.oe enoowpjfd,r k would 
be bettn bp br <0' devote the same 
sum to ledudng die. fud od tax, nr 
teducitig the mtea .paid by-mahufoctuiert 
m local authorkka. or.spee^hg the payment 
of investment grants. In additioa, “ the 
margin between the return avdlsbk. to. small 
savers and the prospective s^lus created 
by investment ” is sufficiently large to make 
new tax concessions to savers well worth¬ 
while. It ifi-f great tragedy that Sir Rebdrt 

a been lost to government service. The 
k pfOspte^ for Britain’s industrial ;in- 
Veatment in the 3 fgat’ ahead make bis 
dcularly haunting voice to ring bi^m thb 
witdemM hcfw. 

Which way, lady?^ 

Lot wedt^ thfe Booh of .EnAnd iasaed ap 
official atatapent IrtEormisg Btitish induafip 
that dm 'OOAgmrdal banm had oodles <p 
monev to lend..'This wibtt k iaviteda durD 

io cQi^S 

apik:;mimS^We Bask ^ 
^S^^^&rfuaaise diiopikit. M 


obeyed {irevious signals from the Bank, 
lowered their bid pricey seen the interest rate 
OB Treasury bills rise fractionally to just 
over per centy and bad got a smsdler allot- 
nKnt in consequence. Having toed the 
official line^ at some sacrifice to themselves^ 
they might normally have expected an ea^ 
ride this week. Instead, on Monday ekht 
of the twelve cfiscount bouses were niody 
for<^d into penal borrowing from the Bonk, 
having to borrow a large sum for seven days 
at Bank rate. The Bank’s uctics were so 
unusual for a Monday that they must have 
been the result of a deliberate decision 
by authority that a new signal was needed 
to ideate that Britain’s idiort term interest 
should not fall any lower. The gilt- 
edged nwket took the hint, and stopped its 
recent rise abrupdy. 

- One can see t^ overseas part of the case 
for the Bank’s shock treatment; the United 
States Treasury bill rate also rose on Mon¬ 
day, to 5432 per cent on 91 day hills. 
France, the one major country^ with lower- 
tban-usual interest rates, is seeing tbe franc 
vhder pressure. There tnay be more hope 
ffiat die attractions of die D-mark coiud 
wca|ten, if German buu^^ do not hke 
polildcal dmlopm^s in their own country, 
lliis/could be a good moment to strengdien 
terling by empiMsising to operators in 
l^mrt-tenn fUnos that there is no better 
mile than London to come tp. But realty 
there is some excuse for the City now 'tb ask 
bewilderedly which way monetary policy 
tfai^ it is going. 

There surely is an Anomaly when the 
Bank ope week blasts British industry fo; 
not bor^ing enough money to keep up it^ 
rate of capinu investment, and then AOtt' 
vnd: pikei anifidal steps to make the cost 
at' that bortowulg dearer. The ahono^f 
b^p^.absurder still if next'Weefr the 
authoridkii inoye in predsefy the opposite 
dh^aon % another port of the 
msiWt: if the Frjlc^ and Inotknes 

If 'bidding aOciettes^ihit. they^ i&iliist'' 
nowii xiieir rweRg even 
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\bi/m foo^Tig at Uia ♦ecu lace ui tie* u 


'.‘f i/ 




jErriie r- > ‘ er:^y:iOnsit*'’!.: :- 

■ evnry ty> rr ur i: ne -j 

It Ia 1?; V = ^ » onditiOM 
Thiit’s probably something y ^ ^ 

virhen you r#nt a car. 

Bu t ha doos. 

Ey’nrt' thinks Brak<?s. Staer»n9. L,ar>-‘os 

Ev*^fythfn<j and anythtnC; that -7tl^ 
your journey hc^ppy am? safe. 

Ha’s a Heiff'4!: man, 

He Wimts you to norue back. ' 






'iS 





. : v;e " 

s, ^ ' 

’ Oe.-y-.i: ' 





/ 


Lttl Hi^ttSp pvit rrie driver's seat. 

You’ll alwdyS QSt more than a car. 


Ip - ^iT.^rK 




li^f ‘‘ 



^iHfk ^ teSi: cff 4 W 8 W M« m mn 
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AiNEA 


A SCAR 






y.-: ; 

ti tdlltd 1^ ieuna Airtqua 

AMitMwrI-, X'nm Ttai^st ths aroupt In 
pf MnoMpsaklng • Ames that 
IHK VwMM nrs raaponalbta for tht buat* 

S naaa and buying dacfaiorfb. 

Utorilly ovary impoitant go- 
yammant afnclA buflnaaa^ 
man. lnduatriillab.pMHaloiNd 
-airt ‘Jadfia^ 


mST IN CIRCULATION 
JOuna Afriqua hat, tha largaat 
clpculadort ih aN bf Franoh^ 
apaakiM Itf guaran- 

laa of924“Weakly. (aptuW 
circulation much higKai}\and . 

zsnu&s^' 

A^ea* 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING 
In the first abc months of 
. 1069, Jauna Afriqua billing was 
> 49B.7B6 double that of a 

f ^ In fact Jaune Afrt- 
icIVanialng revenue la 
4han that of all other 
tiona In Franch»apaa« 
>fi1o|i comblnqd (Roma 
Jahiune. 1966). 




ptica dtt. CVr^f. Osnb^;TSi; Dt.CL74. ^^^oysma Kltwi^U Aln»al|P, 
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ocwtiwry to the OMnoieidal banks) not have 
Mough nonejr to lend. The big boots of 
ofiicial monetary policy are not made in a 
fashion suiuble for matching in quite so 
many diametrically different' directions at 
once. 

Who's right ? 

On Wednesday of' last week Professor 
Nicholas Kaldor, Mr Callaghan's tax 
adviser, delivered, in the inaugural lectui^ 
attached to his chair of economics at Cam<^ 
bridge, his view of why Britain is only 
Six>wing slowly. The Bcortamst com¬ 
mented lengthily. One of his points waa 
that labour shortage Was a major problem. 
On Sunday, Mr R. Allen, famous 

for an article analysing Britain's manpower 
problems, took issue with him through the 
columns of the Stmday Times. His own 
view, he said, was that there was surplus 
of labour in manufacturing industry, and 
this was Britain's real problem. After 
banging away a bit about the excellence of 
his evidence for the relatively simfde 
proposition that British industry uses its 
labour inefficiently, he then arpued, with 
some heat, that it was impossible for both 
Professor Kaldor and himself to be right, 
and threw down a chaJletige to b'm to come 
out of his comer and fight. 

But surely there is no incompatibility 
between their views. The professor's point 
was that manufacturing industry, as present 
manned, was until recent!^ short of labour. 
It must therefore obtain labour from 
another source (such as service industries, 
be would maintain). Or create it from 


withiii by using ks exktiiq; feroe' mere 
effectively. Tliis is Mr Allen's point. Wc 
are indeed over-Annned. But by cutting 
doww^eiHmanidiig^ we increase the labour 
force. By doing wfuflt Mr Allen sqfs we 
are solving Frofessor tCaldor's prdbl^ 

Retail plunge 

Pbr Miiiie time dm. Btitto puUk bn dli- 
• itniiBtkl^^ioffeiiuity in doita^ 
Mr 'Q^ilton's i^oeeBe On ita podtet GW< 
kumer sales, dBspiK all'tbe jioitests, h$i^ 
lemained omisiSteatly sttacb. Now, last, 
the break has come; AcoorcSia to cIm BMtd 
of Trade, thB vcffiime of retail 4 iet w} io'^ 
Si^ttembM^-'-dw'^firsc dioifiieaitt faB*^HMiid 
' the onderiyhlg iteod it now dowakratdii 
Even the mdiiw iff 'aaleS'todt a dip^A rand 
ev^- Indeed, avoided in most pMvkma 
ttoi^s in die eyde. 

Tho higgM croitdii inevitably, lutt come 
in' hire piirdiaae. Total creefft aakt made 
by shops sdUi^ mahily diinUe goods wbm 
down by as mnwaa oM Septeos^ 

ber. Gas and electridty showrooms, tnth 
of whom do a lot (ff mstalment busiiiesa, 
have experienced cut-backs of 14 per cent 
and 5 per cent respectively, by value. Wdi 
the skm-down in house buying furniture 
sales have taken tb^ expectra olp^ thmi^ 
here things are not too bad—sam 
are below last year’s by a per cent in (sfgni- 
ficandy) both value and votume. Sales of 
cars, on hire purchase ere at the odin 
esneme j down by half. All m all, the total 
hire purchase debt outstanding was down 
by millien in the third quarter. (Aad 
Mt Wilson was budgeting for a £t6o 


Infffftfn drop ever i Ashoie IB'Bsooths. 

Hiird putehkse coOtroh Ore specific, and 
can be expend to have a $pe^ tfeCC 
The 'ieaUy. 'atirpHdng' point about ^ 
September'fi^pneil dierefore is iihat.Spend¬ 
ing on' dOd^i foetinoai* Mnd other doii- 
fo^ items la dfo mnJeig'down. This can¬ 
not be due to dCdtt scarcity, for Aese 
goods are not bobj^t <Mi hiic perichase.’K 
must therefore be caus^ by'm spread of 
a general unwillingness^ to ,Iqiend; die S^ 
that the more general squoeae Weapons arC 
biting. 

Are there any bnghtor -Yes. 

The value of rental agreetodUS liis up by 
7 per cent'on a year Sffo, The budnest of 
die null Older noptos is-still incinasingi 
though-at a slbwCr tate dnih in the first 
six months of this year (8 per cent as 
opposed to 15 p^ cent^ And predteuMy tha 
bncy seaor---ironmon|^ atid faardvraie 
(those saucepans a{^]^ leadier and 'qipiti 

f loods, toys ^Irnaid^atattonqiy, fioOte, auk- 
ecdoneiy, and sq on-4i. onoyipit. 

/rhe k^c of this is. that d^te the 
glitomy overall trends, the vltot airistmaa 
trade may not be toolm ^ It is fancy goods 
that are bought above aO at this dme of the 


year. But after that things could be VCty 
bad; Februaiy and Match will not be 
It months at aH The jdion^ war 


pleasant montm at aH 
u definitely over. 


... Steel slld^ 

This week's retail trade fim^es were only 
for September. The steel figures are for 
October; four weeks more of squeeze. 
Despite that they were not too bad (gfven 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


RETAIL TRADE 
Downward trend continued in 
September for ell bueineae, 
in both value and volume; but this 
was entirely in the non-food sections. 


HP DEBT 

Further fall in September. 

Total debt outstanding was reduced 
£51 million in the third quarter, even 
allowing for seasonal factors. 


STEEL 

October production down 2%, 
after holding steady for the last five 
months. 




Mex 

1958-100 


Percentego ghaiige fTorn 't 

Previduf . 
montli 

Thm 

moAtbe ago 

Twelve 
monthe ego 


Industrial 
production * 
tmploynMiit. * 
productivity * 
Export trade * 
Retail trado * 
Uncmploymont * 
Wage retaf (weekly) 
Retail prioee 
Export pricee * 


August 

8optember 

August 

September 

September 

October 

September 

September 

September 



* SbbswmHy BdUlfmtd. tntMcmon 6f Bxpon #/id HiUifl 
tiade f$n$et movements fn vdfdmt terms, i.e., ki'VelUe 
at constant price. Unemployment refers to numbers 


wholly unemployed, exeludiing stboof^lsevers^^ end 
m fktober, wee nmnkiif m m knnoef rate of 
1 . 6 %. 
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fwly gloomy ogoctigioi^). Tbeie wu • 
ii per. oear drop |nM^-$iemeailier, Oearly 
ilie,«q|iieae.«ff«ct|.ife •till very stetion^l,; 
•IpKM w %»ii|iM,>liy Summer 

^vify^49N^ pi^ 0*1 Pg?!“«W«^»*?W 

in thote'iMne i^aQg 

ao4 MMBP redirndanckt at Ch ri s tm ai. :• Iq 
tk^ i^auMimontha of thia Tear the tO' 
tumu« «ut ...aq pvenge ,of 
glo^qpo.tiona.a we^ The dowqwaid trend, 
cyideoced by the^Pcn^ .;|gittea ^ cbn- 
Uquei but atocfca, am; liiof y^ impossil^ 
h^ Our guesa is tint by early next year 
the rate nitU be 45bi^ « 

week. Thbm*'«agiiul «udenombpw,^ 
is quite •-.t^ plim^ jlioin the nine 
months laaty^. Tlj|g(«a5,iQQo ^'n.nwek 
were being tn^Ml^ by the ateajm^-. . 


have o^en 'ibecn owerpaid in dieir old ioba. 
YfX thM themaelvea gnd it hard to accept 
this. They .look ,for jobs at that salary 
statqa ]«vd.qad«WBpMB wrhen <beywanaot 
be foiiDd,;>TlK inam for-.younger exeeor 
tivea far freer: they ate more mobile. 
Their salaries never get so far out line 
from their cotf^ptum to. ptpfin,., pardty 
for this reason udpartiy brausd ffieir coin^ 
tdbutioD .aC j|hat:age.wodld. WKitta^ still 
be ioapaj^.. :prob^ ariseii'where 
the contribrnon-stops rising but die salary 
goes on gmng up year after yean Sooner 
or lanr dm. day « teckoning comes—*fQr 


lOf.pf 


. „ Ipe .'Mmle . mechanism 
cmifinM b^jdk.sheer sub 
assesafoidUt As the 
the sf^ icofisultsnts Hs ^3 
recently^ betwecs different cQmpM>ea.;die 
I»y for the same job, measured .as. Ohjeor 
lively as maitetn.lechiiiqneB;¥)ovrt.oa|i ’Vary 


^ uvciy a« mo<iBiii.w6iiiiiquaB;auuwt.«an’VHy 

lVl 0 ni 0 ni! Of truth by asmiKh $*!«»> 43,250WiCW^. The 

.- < — ■ mne i» tru^ lof direccorti 


dd tioC dueue up for .difeir dole. 
jjTddtejr tbc ol( pbr 

aoy^y flse cm couui tbeip-^lidsc 
cutiyie^ 4^placed. from t;heir organisacioa 
^am. Ttey e^t .n^erthe^ess. Manage¬ 
ment Selection lUomt^s the volume of 
edvertising for executivd^ tn tte. national 
press and in the third quarter, its index 
was 20 per cent bebw.t^ corresponding 
1965 figure, ‘^rimtval tiik«ror ifiost of it 
maybe—<ould: juat represent,economies on 
advertising rather than, executives them* 
selves. Big firms ate unfailingly amazed 
when they calculate the time and money 
spent or hiring (or not hiring) a single new 
executive. 

But the breakdown of the fall between 
categories is more signifidmt. Against 
1965, the drop is far greater for production 
executives (44 per cent) than for any other 
•ub-groupp Encouiaginglys rfcaearch de¬ 
velopment and d^gn execiitives wece in* 
creasingly in demand ti pH cent up). The 
drop for accounting fncecutiVea was below 
averase (20 per cent), this is the sort of 
tune mms discover how weak their financial 
control.systems are, if they are; the drop 
for ** othm *’ is also betow average (8 ptt 
cent), probably lefltedDg the'riamg impor- 
bnce of the personnel manager and his 
specialist expeitise'anyway. When there 
are economics being made in ** human 
resources ** the rise may g^ a further boost. 
For general namagement ihe drop was also 
below average, but for no obvious reason, 
exc^ that general managers are responsible.. 
tor hiring ai^ firing. 

file execudvea most eligible for redeploy¬ 
ment a^ those without specialist qualmca* 
dons or experience, and older men. Obvi¬ 
ously In a period H long knives, the man 
with some iuu!d and recognisable personal 
quality to s^ hi better placed. He is 
^yway but k is ool^ in hard times that the 
fact becomes eppeijOik/ 

Thii older execuayi is a ^ereot matter. 
The air is full of com^aints about the cult 
bright young man. Tme, the cult 
been ovenJoK .But enecutives 
Kc bave found k ^ td 
reamo is that those eased oof 


as oonapspy apfounts will no doubt soon 
revqriq 


Motors 


a few months ago, production was* lo- 
organisedw The assembly of the new Viva 
was taken from Luton to Vauxhall’s new 

e m on Merseystdci The ouly cars left at 
ton wertLthe larger Victor, and the big 
Crestas, neither new, both more dected by 
the squeeze than the pretty new Viva. 
Hence the unrest, . ^ . 

squeeze Ib^ai wbrse and worse, wit^ 
no sign ii the usual Motor Show euphoria 
In home salea in Oaober, which were prob¬ 
ably down a quarter on 1965. This week 
Roptes announced layoffs of 700 people in 
the Midlands; despite the fact that it has 
a, major new model (the Hunter). Rootes 
was ikoidy on a four day week, and bad 
announced :,the closure pf a factory in 
LpndpiL btwmwliile Ae strike U delivery 
driver^, against redundancies* at BMC’s 
LMgbrid^^ fiOory continues. But while 
BMC has been adamant in. pot allowing 
work sharing} the company which delivers 
cam fw Ford has; agreed; to a work-sharing 
schemo providing that things* .do not get 
worsen This is entirely because (rf the nor¬ 
mal seas<^ dip. It leaves in the air the 
question of whether Ford can continue its 
present five-day week as things get worse. 


Dowrt. tlovvn, down When will it end ? 


This Week the situation at the British 
Motor Corporation turned from potential 
drama to positive farce. A strike against 
redundancies at the faaory making lacfijatoh 
and petrol tanks for the entire gnrap had 
led to a shut-down of all BMG’s assembly 
plants. The closure was so prompt as to 
arouse suspicions—and not only among the 
trade unions^—that the strike was us^ as 
an excuse to enable producdop. be 
slowed down still further. The strikers 
asked their union executive to decide for 
them but the executive was unable'to make 
up its mind. Finally on.Thursday it sorted 
itself out af»J told the strikers to return. 

Another probloh which has been sorted 
out is that at Vauxhairs plant at Luton. 
Where there had been litrie Ipcal difficulties 
including the storming of the offices of fhe 
American managing director and broduc- 
tibn director, Hegland and Kdly. 

This has been ascribim'to aiit^Acnvrictfrusm.; 
In fact it went deeper. Vauxhall hfts nad an 
record of industrial peace,: 
tmiqiie kt the British motor' industry; until a: 
few years Igb. Since then it hkl had its; 
quota of troubles: the introduction of a 
small car, the Viva, meant that production 
had to accelerate—^for Vauxhall had paid for 
peace by accepting a less hectic pace of 
work dian was usual in the industry. Then,. 


The table tells the story: all out of step 
except the British. Of course the French 
are still recovei^ from a slump as bad as 
the present British one, but there is remark¬ 
able consistency in tibe export results 
achieved by the three common market 
countries so far this year. This success is 
largely due to sales to each other, and con¬ 
trasts with the British industry's problems 
in selling to Efu. There, in non-car pro¬ 
ducing countries, import duties have merely 
been replaced by excise taxes. This does 
not alter the pnte of the car to. the con¬ 
sumer; k merely nullifies Britain’s duty ad¬ 
vantage. This week Switzerland joined in, 
transferring half an Efta-induced cut in 
customs duties to excise duties. 

So there is little hope for the British 
motor industry until it can be sure of 
ting into tbie comnion market. Other 
t^dorad ” maikets, whidb mostly means 
Ausftrriia and South Africa, are increas¬ 
ingly interested only in bits and pieces to, 
be assembled over there—it is characteris¬ 
tic ,thet while British exports of assembled, 
cars are down this year, the total for cars, 
huTies, bits and pieces, is up, mough byi 
only 2 i per cent. But even when Britain' 
gets into the* imminon market, only a few 
firms will flourish. Jaguar, for instance will 
no longer be outsold ten-to-cne in Italy by 
Mercedes Benz, whielf now has over a 


Car produpars this year--^and last 


UK 


Garmaby 

Italy 


■: Period 

Jan.-Sept. 
' Jan.-June 
Jan.-July 
Jan.-July 


Pro- 

dMCtlpn 

1,280.751 

972.180 

1.654.658 

773,670 


5 . 5 

chaiwa 
- 0-7 
+38*4 
+ 6*4 
+ S*2 
+ 1S'tT 


Exports 

443.020 

267.241 

847.737 

223.604 

7BM0 


% 

changa 
- 7-3 
+10-7 
+10-4 
+11 *1 
+421 


Regist¬ 

rations 

920;96g 

678.009 

989.216 

639.881 

271.222 


% 

change 
- 0*6 
+20 0 
+ 6-1 
+ 7*9 
+ 6-3 
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Bnriitir Sidddey des^ and build dinds. Bif> tugged 
ones from Miirlees—^lUce the thousandth K-type illustra¬ 
ted, Medium-range ones fiom Blackstone. Small, compact 
ones fiom Pcttets attd listers. Dieseb with apowet span 
of 1.5 bh.p. to 8,500 b.h.p. Diesek that generate hoise- 
powet throughout the world. 

K-type diesek are versatile and economicd. Thqr power 
equipment from trawlers to ferries, power stations to 
fKtories. They are the sole means of electricity generatioa 
in many areas, putting horsepower to work in 150 countries. 

But Hawker Siddel^ don’t stop at diesels. You 6nd 
their products almost everywhere. They go down on 


Ae' ftim-h anl tiihw diiiff and powef ib i pa p w th 

space—build and equip power stations—roll roads—store 
heat—fly people—tiansfiMin electriciQr—padt food—fiid 
aircraft—and maintain a doily turnover of mot* than £i 
million. 

Diesd engines are part of this tatnover, bat only part. 
Tbat*8 what makes Hatdcer Sidddey « wwld-aize in¬ 
dustrial group. With group power. 

HAWKER 
SIDDeLEY 

U ST JAMf8'S SQUARf. LONDON t.W.1.T M iplinn WHHnhntt flN 
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Threuoh flAy yMft Of vfgdrout 
growth, ttio Sinclair organization 
haaboodmo one of the workTe 
important auppllera of petroteum. 
In the laat forty of these yeara, 
Sinclair ^aerved more and more, 
IntematiMiSf ouatomers. ^ 
Now.fiSM haa atepped 
• up ita niifflililjlo e}q>ansion aig* 


nifloantly. This brings unique 
opportunitiea to petroleum ma^ 
ketera. The Sinclair name ia 
known eveiywhere. Sinclair can 
be iaiied on fOr dependable 
supplies of,crude oil; fueit, lubri¬ 
cants. wax^and petrooham- 
".icala. B«if most important, holders 
<i/f the Sinclair franchise, any¬ 


where In the World, automaticalty 
share thd momentum of Sinclair’s 
new growth. Inquirieswill receive 
full attention when addressed 
to: Director of Marketing, Sinclair 
international Oil Company, 600 
FIftit Avenue, 


SkiOlaIr bitematiortal OilOompany 
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quarter of the (small) Italian market for 
Oars over 1900 eq. Other British-owned 
makers wiH. gain more from increased sales 
in Europe than wiU lose frm increased 

foreign penetration of the British market— 
where imports will probably account for up 
to 15 per cent of sales^ the same as in 
France> and double the present level. But 
the range of models offered by Ford here 
and in Germany^ and Vauxhall and Opel, 
the two General Motors’ subsidiaries, are 
becoming increasingly similar, and the 
British companies may find that they will 
be largely excluded from the Market 
bqpause thek feHow^sjulDsidhtfles havd .hajlt 
up such a sfrong pQsjt iiw m^ide. 
aU the successes of iVWs ypLyb, Mcrceaes- 
Benz and MG in jhe United States, it is tl^. 
quast-home market inside Europe that; is 
now of overwfaehniiig importance. 

Gas tuHnne trains 

BR takes off 

British Railwajrs may introduce some gas 
turbine trains on non^Jcctrified lii^s 
over the next five years.. At present a joint 
study by BR engineers and Rolls-Royce is 
being carried put. In America and Qinada 
things arc much further advanced, Canadian 
National Railways will open its first turbine 
route—connecting Monmal and Toronto-^ 
next April. Just before tliir trains on the 
New York-Boston run will switch ov^r to 
gas turbine engines. Clearly this particular 
application of the principle is well out pf 
the region of futuristic technol^y. Both 
the American and Canadian railways are 
making the move for hard commercial 
reasons, they both desperately need, to de¬ 
velop new passenger traffic. 

The gas turbine engines will increase the 
maximum speed (BR thinks from 70 ni.p.h. 
of its diesels to iQo mip.h.) and cut o^t- 
ating costs, prpbably by as much as 30 
cent. Turbiiies are relatively free of 
vibration and they ere much easier to slot in 
and out from their position un^rneath the . 
carriages than diesels, so servicing cPuld be 
done in the workshops. They haye some 
disadvantages, such as a loud whine and a 
lot of exhaust gases wlpch will not make 
stations any plea^ter- BR admits it has 
not yet got a satisfactory solution to either. 


•T4 jwiTii 


vfrrrrn rr^ trriTf3i 


tbese projects hard. In both Canada a^ 
America the initiator was the United Air¬ 
craft Corporation (Pratt and \('hitnqr) and 
all tho engines are modified aero-engines, 
unlike the unsuccessful gas-iurli^ tiaj^ of 
a generetion ago jthat were built by {tradi- 
tionsl steam turiune makers. The engme 
contemplated by Ridsh Rafiways will be 
really, tiny: no more than iS inches' tong 
and 9 inches wide. BR is thinking of cm- 
(doying thM ofi the lodg tiins from London 
to South Wales' and London to 'Edinhur^, 
and the. sheet, beavfiy ui^t route lietween 
Glasgow end/Edhjbi^h. AO in al 4 it is 
good ikws;'-the timings of. some of the 
trains on the newly, elcctr^^ teiodon- 
Lancashire' lines have wetted travellers^ 
appetites for improvements on the non¬ 


electric ^tcs.' (All the same, British Rail¬ 
ways is emce again panting well to the tear 
of someone dse.) 

BR is dso malang progress in anodier 
direction. Last week came news that it was 
getting together oflidals to merge two of 
its regions into one. These are the north¬ 
east region, which stretches from Shefiield 
to Newcastle, and the eastern. It’s about 
time; the odsting division was hampering 
trade between Yorkshire and die East 
Anglian ports. 

Seamen 

the militant's rnove 

Tbe .<»ecutive council of the Nadonal Union 
of Seamen ia aetdng iqi a fighting fiud. 
Money will be raisM liellmg members 
£1 or 2s. 6d.fighdn], fund ” stamps to 
stick inside memhcrdiip cards (a eeli-. 
ing ploy that is brilliant even by die stan¬ 
dards of Procter and Gamble; seaman are 
always having to show their, unhm cards). 
The money raised is offidally infolded to 
meet the possibility of future strike'acdon. 
But whatever the futuie intendons df ^ 
union executive, their immediate ol^eodye 
must be to repair the damaged union re¬ 
sources. The six'Weck-long seamens’ sti^ 
that ended in June cost the union 
/5Pd,ooo: a quarter of its total resoutoea. 
But the present hole in funds does not mean 
the possibility of another strike, either next 
summer or early in 1968 can he j^ored. 

Officially, die NUS ffid not end its strike 
against the shipowners this suimptier, k 
merely “ odjournra ” for a year to allow the 
government-appointed Pearson Committee 
m Enquiry to.^ into the grievances bdiind 
.the last strike. The Pearson Committee is 
not likely to report until the early poR of 
next year, but in the meantime the i^kut 
wing of the union (which wanted the strike 
to continue) is busy gaining strength and 
influence in union executive.. • 

Mr James Slater, one of the militants who 
led the strike in the north-east, staMed woifc 
in his new job as north-east district seerd- 
taty of the NUS last week. He was ap¬ 
pointed over the heads of mote senior unkn.. 
ofl^la*—a move that not surprisid^ 
caused a certain amount of bittemesa. An 
even bigger oonfrontation between milfitota 


In that month dieTe is a meeting in Belfiist. 
to decide whether the rules should be 
changed to allow for the election of aenlor 
executives—induding the Beneral secretary 
specific traps instera ot die pipsent 
lifetime apptnntrhents. With the rules oou- 
mktee apparently dominated by militant^ 
the c^oes are tw the old guard even¬ 
tually be removedt From wie it is 00^ • 
short step to the militanu taking over con^ 
(detefy. 

But despite dw iductanoe of most seameii 
fo ’Ytke'in .utikiDL .dectimis at all, and ist ‘ 
^se !i|Bii|t which a few mj l ltffl . 
members can dommate union jeleotinn^ . 
mUkants will not find it eaw tq ^ 
support for another strike.. :Thie fof^ 4 ioiir. 
week—which was the rallying cry ef die 


militants during the last strike—^s'alieady 
been conjiedea and Muk |eit .lyear; 
Many seataMn^edOl hift^ hser'die wif^ 
they lost during die last strike whidi- sms’ 
out of all proportion to the advantages 

S ained. Moreover, the shipowners now 
ave a real qiportunity to get across to these 
men both the probkmtnnd prospeots of die 
industry through the recently started ^tem 
of union “ shipboard representation.” 
Tbese men are, in fact, the .first .".diop 
Btckatdt” on riiips at sea.-' tf the shop 
stewards get the right gukfonce and on* 
Goursigefflem qmeUy, the iqilitaitts..<widd 
find increasingly diffieuk to'fifld..o lOew 
ba^'ciy. 

Con^ters / . 

Small but vital 

. Recendy in Americii Intetnational Buahilss 
Atadiines made piAik ks fie# range of 
three, small to meffium, fiiiBtary Oesfip u ters. 
These will be used for airCtaft |ttklance, 
control on the hotdi^t^ #> 4 . so on. The 
company has sixedfie 00^ fipifi the 
American servkee and ks machiiies, or 
largely similar onra aw .Mkelv to be used 
by a urge proportion of the Milo forces. 

Tied dosely to this announcement are the 
talks now going on betwee n Whitehall and 
Britieh computer maniifiictutdie.’. The pur- 
peae of the talks ia to tfaeaah out, well in 
advaiice, future lequirenients for" amall 
computers in aU sectors. Widi die advent 
of microeiectroalca, smaller and wore 
pottabk . computers are bemg developed 
(hence their potential use on the battle- 
fidd). What government departments and 
induirtry are t^ing'to woric out (by a pretty 
. livdy exchange- ct_ ideas on- per- 

fonnance and cost) is liow dosdy. tailitaiy, 
process control and dvil desk computers 
can .work together—iifoally ho# muCfa d an 
all-roufider one madune can be. . 

It remains to .be seen k the Americans 
have stolen anodier march - by annouheing 
thek fflkkary machines first. If Nato does 
go' IBM, some argue diat k might be 
difficult for Britate to stand out ButBritidi 
firms like Plessey, Mhreoni and .Femnti 
are wodd experts m thu.fidd and qpho •• 
good and prwably betmr than-IBhl. .TIkw 
is m> tcason why tb^ should out produce 


irTwiTTiTTi 


nanHOM 

ones if necessary. But dm teaUy burning 
question in Britain at the moment is just 
bo# many oompaniea co mpe ti n g in audi an 
expensive andnmUly Ovotvfog iidustry can 
t country fiCora ib roppalt^ diere nor 
a owe for amiqe.ioiRkds>. 

* .{ ■ / . . 

In^liriqf... 

The Hk:, peihape for fear of the political 
rciperdilfiioi% has not ariied dm Gevtm- 
pient'f# an kfimediate kicrenO to £6 ifi 
dm cibbdtined ndiorad-idevi^ t^ The 
chainnan. Lord NormanbroQl 4 !,|tm ^aid thkt 
dm corporation can get the present 

,^5 for another year, but wtu defioitefy need 
a £€ licence in 1966.-. < 
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can 


ii MITAIIUROY. tong e)(Mrl«iic4 know-te and 
a keen eye for technical Innowij^QjR^ tome of ttw 
factore that have placed AdEA in th«|. 

field of metallurgical processiny^JTm: ASEA Induction ^ 
stirrer Is a striking example<j|^f|A| ttia melt In ti 
furnace reduces the prot^#^ knpmyea the 
quajl^^^ 

fn the A$EA-8KF 

for thtr. ^Mti^on oCI^IHpiide atsile -r* the iridaetlon 
stirier ptml# dotminatlng process is liiarrJi^ 

.out Inra vawifMi^ ladfiil WMe)t ^rves at.the ssime 
time 'as Jadiei/vpeuum^ lOdliiK refining fumiiee 

and pbuirtngf ladle. Aftpr thi stedl hde been melfed In 


ap.optional furnaoe, It Is transferred to the ledlOr where 
n undergoes degassing, refining and heating. AH these 
^r^cosses take place under powerful induction stirring. 

Jn\ls, process raises the quality of the steel producM 
. ang. Increases production. It Is extremely flexible and 
comfcHpie'vacuum degassing with temperature control 
uni^ ib^ Its precision. Furthermore, It reduces the 
ebnieht of non^metaUio Inclusions to a fraction of the ' 
value normally obtained with conventionally produced« 
steel. 

The ASEArSKF process Is Just one example of ASEA's 
achievements within metallurgy. Whatever your problem 
la melting, reflnlngt^ heat treatment you will find h 
woffh-while to see whaf A8EA can da 



0 creative force in the electrical field 


Head Office: VfteterSs, Sweden, 
nepreeented In over 70 countries. 
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on selling overseas 

We will help you find markets, guide you through tlie labyrinth 
of regulations, and advise you on every financial aspect of the 
tough but worthwhile business of overseas trade. 


A MKXSMfVLtxpoittrSctMiidtoapraeiM Tho Economic Iiitell 4 (eiioe 

De|Mftiiicnt 

know ihM both arc •ittjwMn|[I)r caqr IS (^Jir^fyoumalkt 

^ ^ oolhM 

** ^your Information from «U over the world. They can give 

Buih. W^y the WcMmiaatcl? Beoauee M you a dear picture of geneial economic eondidona 
comMnoa world-wide espmionco with fba ■ {n ggy market you care to name: and the facta , 
groat roaourcoa of a au||w Bank,.Hafs.fo w fMoylded can help you in making your poligr 
outline of Ac hiyUy' .argitiiit’)i(l cjll'tliial thit decidone (e.g., whether to act up a aubaidiaiy 
your Mwogar can idaat egt yiy - »»^ ^oveiaeae). ' 

A Tho OvtlSItSI j-A—irr^ndir tho ganoraf title of *Thooo are your 


r>TM.y '' 


{To give you the httat injormotioti^ 

Senior Repntenutiveo of tho Bank travel the world 
to keep in pcraonal toudi.ivith..thc Buetuationa 
and oppojtunitiet of omieiMr&ttdAW Ibo' 
last year, every continent hoe been viaited. Up-to« 
date information is available about regulations 
and reatrictiona in foreign oountiisSo 

Ihc FordgnExchangttdpiliof dieBankhsssfdg 

rejHitation for the spe^ with which it jcsn qiloss 
the;bc8| latca for all foreign Wftney trs n ss e tjonS k ' 

^ au Tilo ComiiMr^ 

liiihriiMUM DqtMu^^ 

{To ii^yo»Jln4ifi0^yi\ \ ‘ 

The dcpai^nthlnooittsieanttoii^istlh^^ 
of banka att am the wori^ IhjMSk^id^^ 
information thit often enablcAilS tdh^p^'flnd 
the foreign snark^ ym are lodl^ 

ytsrs we hdlNl ^ built extenaivtt 
wing the repufS^te. and commercial 
focei^ linns. q^iddy shceft 

- of npotentld 


markets'. Economic reports on countries not 
colored in this aorlca and atudiaa of aspects of 
tnidiog can bo specially propsrtdg 

dfo Forolga BuslnoM CenUroi 

{To bring the tervice to your doorstep) 

1 These centres at Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, 
Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester complement 
ibo CKcrscas Branch in London. Stalfed by 
Upectalists, they can advise you in eveiy aspect bf. 




durough the mase of export documentation. 
vrill ^ect outward bills, arrange document^l^^ 
creditsand effect insurance onthepaasage of goods*" 

5* Tho Ovorseno Buriiloos 
Devok^ment OIBoor ./& 

{To visit you persouoffy) 

The ofiioer Is a foreign business expert 
v^t clients soyu’here In the U.K. and, if you.w;i^; 
it, attend your high-level meetings. In effcctr.ybu * 
add an expert to your staff when you are mal^g. 
lbs vital decisions sod planning ahead. 


6k .ayilmlnotor Bnuwh Muitgera 

W : ^euyou cm redUy talk to) 

BrstyiMlif your Manager. He'll get 

In a pcrsoi^ way, really 
assocldtf'Jm^ your hopes and plans. 
Hall [ij||^sukkyw the best out of the highly 
of the Bank, lie’ll make the 
as you wan^t to. Above all, 
iho hiipsn touch which is so pleasant 
^0 pd^ of d^ btttfnssavrith the Westminster, 

or write for *A 
BupOf^drs’. The Westminster 
In England and 
4X Lothbury, London, 
overaoe baches in 
Ndirdiaftt tfmM aftd the Republic of Ireland. 

Wjaatmlnalar Foreign Bank (another tub* 
iadias|i)^operalea in France and Belgium. • 
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weakness, and one objectionable 
feature. The omission is any 
hard and fast rule for calatiatins 
technical reservea. The technical 
reserve say, last December oa a 
company’s fire account was the 
proportion of last year's fire pre* 
mium income it carried forward 
for claims incurred last year but 
not paid, and that pan of last 
year's premium income for con¬ 
tracts running into this year. 
There has been argument over 
this in the past and some com¬ 
panies have occasionally used un¬ 
suitable methods of calculating 
rbeir technical reserves, of 
course, without anybody Imow- 
ing at the time. The weakness 
is that the regulation has been 
left in the overfull hands of the 
Boaid of Trade. There should 
be a new Registrar of Insurance, 
for supervisory purposes, under 
the nominal supervision of the 
BoT but in practice working as 
closely with the insurance indus¬ 
try establishment at Aldetmary 
House as possible. This is the 
nearest thing to self-regulation 
that is feasible. 

The objectionable feature is 
that the Board will have discre¬ 
tionary powers to stop any insur¬ 
ance company operating simply 
because it considers one of its 
officers or associates to be unfit to 
be there—^not, in other words be¬ 
cause the company has broken a 
regulation but because the Board 
thinks it might. This is wrwig. 
Let there be regulations, what¬ 
ever may be needed. But com¬ 
pliance with those regulations 
must be enough to allow one to 
carry on business, even insurance 
business. It ought not 10 have to 
be necessary for the Board to like 
your face. 


Decca & EMI 

The wise ones 


Decca and EMI have prospered 
in the last ten years, mainly on 
record sales, as the world's idea 
of the British sound changed 
from hunting horn to electric 
guitar. In that ten years, 
EMI's sales have risen by over 
60% to £103 million, and 
Decca's more than doubled to 
£36.3 million: pre-tax profit 
margins on sales have gone up 
as well, from 6.2% to 10.9% in 
the case of EMI, from 8.2% to 
11.8% in the case of Decca. 
Both companies face difficulties 
in the high-profit mar^n 
British market from saturation 
in sales, competition from pirate 
(and soon official commercial?) 
radio, and the activities of smal¬ 
ler record companies. These 
(especially Pye and Philips) 
have employed independent 
record, producers and. forced 
both the. ^ajor companies to 
change their ways. EMI has 
flivided .its business into records 


produced within the group and 
those bought from outside 
sources. Decca has cut out 
wholesalers, which will hurt 
profits this year. 

But both groups are heavily 
involved overseas with records: 
EMI gets 68% of its profits 
from oversea^, and much of this 
comes from the Capitol records 
business in the United States, 
where th^ are still as fond of 
Mantovani and his ilk as they 
are of pop. Decca managed to 
maintain its turnover in records 
by selling £2 million more 
abroad, while home sales went 
down by the same amount. 
Both companies now have such 
a hackiog^ of^ pop, 
classical ihuslc, that English 
troubles are not of overwhelm* 
ing importance. 

The companies' npn-record 
businesses also look in good 
shape. With Decca this means 
principally marine radar and 
navigational aids. Last year 
the loss-making land radar side 
had been sold to Plessey, so 
pre-tax profit margins on the 
capital goods side went up 
sharply this year from under 7 
to 10%—and turnover was 
maintained, a real increase of 
15%. Decca has been concen¬ 
trating on providing a complete 
range of electronic equipment 
for ships’ bridges: once a ship 
is fitted up it tends to stay with 
the same supplier. So Decca 
has a lot of loyal customers, 
and has acquired 2,500 more 
by buying the Danish makers of 
Arkas navigation equipment. 
Provided that it can keep 
abreast of the competition, 
which in time may come to in¬ 
clude Philips, Decca looks to 
have a very secure niche—ninc- 
tenths of it abroad. 

EMI has also shown a new 
flexibility. Its non-iccord side 
had two problems: too small an 
electronics side, too lar^e 
and ’unprofitable a domestic 
appliance one. Now it has 
merged Morphy-RichardS, 
Astral and the other appliances 


with AEPs Hotpoint The 
merger will take this business 
out of next year’s accounts, and 
prevent the gloom k might have 
imparted. EMI has also been 
steadily strengthening its elec¬ 
tronics aide; already involved 
with television cameras, (good 
business getting better with the 
advent of colour) and magnetic 
recording tape (tricky but im¬ 
proving) it has recently paid 
£2.5 million for S. E. Labora-> 
toriea, and sensibly tied up with 
the American Hughes Tools to 
make micro circuits. 

The market has recognised 
what a generally good thing the 
two comp^es arc in troubled 
times, Decca, although well 
down from the absurd ;price of 
87s; reached earlier this year, 
still sells at nearly 13 times 
earnings at 708., and has a yield 
of only 4.6%. EMI still thought 
of as sUi^y huM soUdhe^use^pf. 
pop-music glitter that has rubbed 
off on it, sella at just about .12 
times earnings, and ^Ivea a 

5*7% at 26s. sd^dSm 7a- ftom 
the year’s high. The market may 
be right in valuing Deceits long 
term prospects as slightly fir¬ 
mer than EMTs. Both shares, - 
though at their low for the 
year, may be a Hide high, hut 
BMI has over £13 atifitai (n 
ready- cash, and enough 'caah 
flow to take care of tip( Dills and 
capital expenditure. And it 
will be able to buy an awful 
lot of electronic prmit with the 
cash over the next yean If It 
does use the cash sensibly, then 
the shares could be very well 
worth bunting. 


Taking their stand 

The preliminary skirmishing 
before next week’s annual general 
meeting of Pye of C^ambndge is 
already becoming heated. If 
chairman Mr Frank Duncan’s 


attempt to remove from the 
board Mr jefim Stanley, the 
former, deputy managing director 
asid: son of the former chairman, 
is unsuccessful the group’s 
financial advisers, Morgan Gren¬ 
fell, and the accountants. Cooper 
Brothers, whose full tepon on 
the company renaains a secret, 
could withdraw their services. 
Loss gI Morgan, GrenfeU’a good-^ 
will could be unfortunate for a 
group with shofft-term debts of 
£20 millkm. 


A circular sent out by Mr 
Duncan, still maintains that the 
accountants’ report edntiot be 
published in full, bUt does add 
something to the extracts given 
in the annual reporf. He saj^ 
that the board conShlers Mr j. 
Stanley conducted the affain ^ 
the group Incompetently, entered 
into or authorised substuitMl 
commitments without disclosure 
to die othiSr 

largely responsible for heavy 
losses and the prciisiit 

serious financial peiitiOD. Titia 
ciicular indudet expressions of 
great concern at a report from 
use accountants of a ^’private 
memorandum account ” to which 
ceitain Income allmedly receiv¬ 
able by Pye from ^e (Ireland) 
bad. been credited and from 
which ’’VBiioua paymentt have 
been nuulel’* 


' Further detaffs are also given of 
the acquisition of Famhv Tde- 
visiem. The accountants’ r^KMt 
said that shares bad been bought 
by Gibbard Tdevisioi^ irifh the 
aid of a loan from baau 
among direcioia and 

employees of Pye, at a price that 
CoMr Bnifaers considered ex¬ 
cessive. This involved trani- 
action was apparently motivated 
by the derire for a stake 
in retailing, widiout 'offending 
the group’s retail customers—so 
some shares were owned by a 
syndicate of individuals and com¬ 
panies, rather than by Pye, in 
spite of soliciiocs’ waniiags that x 
conflict of interests would arise. 

Mr C O. Stanley, the former 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON 

Cqmpany news.kept the 
decline going until hopes of 
somewhat more favourable 
government policies brought 
a modest mid-week rally. 

NEW YORK 

Widespread gains foRowed 
Republican successes Ih 
Tueklay's elections. 

SWEDEN 

Daily falls on the effects «f 
the credit squeeze. 
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duumuin, and his son bodi sarily pro the Stanley' argument publication of the . private repon 

given their own vehioh^ Mr J. but simply wants to safeguard from the accountants, though his 

StanloT bringing on Dr Digby, members’ interests. But it is main objective is to see it him«> 

managEig «ttacidr;^ of Pye (Ire- against Mr Duncanrs rcNelectioiL, does not think* it would 

land);CO expiaifi thM the account and ** the piecemeal disposal of be satisfactory . to take legal 

into had been paid the company’s mafor interWts *’ action to force the board to shbw 

—Mr Duncan is believed ig in- 


by Ids diNNiiMtiy Was simply a 
oontkigdSey reserve. . 

Oir the syndicate which field 
sharte'Is Family Television, it 
whs sudised that Pye bad con- 
tiol throughout, and had pre¬ 
emption rights over the shares. 
Mr Stanley disdaimed having 
had anytl^ fio do with fixing 
the erhkis^ selling price of 
these shares. 

A sbareholders* committee, 
under tho •chairmanahip oi film 
producer . {toy fouUing, is 
also BCdya. m has anpatched a 
ciicular. seeing 

week*! ineeti^. tliis stresses 
tl^t ^ 001^ is not neces- 


tend selling the radio and tele¬ 
vision business, while Mr C. O. 

Stanley is strongly opposed to 
such M course. The committee 
wants an alternate director to 
serve in Mr J. Stanley^i |ilace on 
tfie board pending the outoime 
6f' the action he is‘ htbiiging 
against the company for wrong¬ 
ful dismissal from his post as 
deputy managing director. 

Mr John Stanley d^ not 
seek his old salaried position 
back, but wishes M femain on ^ * 

the board to apply bis ability CCfHpOW pwfitS 
-for the ^ of the sharc- 
holdera*^ 


the report to him as a director. 
Though he does not feel as 
strongly as his father. or the 
shareholders^ commitee that the 
business should he continued in 
its present form, Mr Stanley 
urges members to return the 
committee’s proxy card. Nor 
has it escaped his notice that the 
card empowers the.committee to 
vote for the removal ol Mr Dun¬ 
can. 


and a^£i.i8 million, loss on. in*^- 
dustrialiscd building. The 
explanations are, firstly, that the 
shipyard has steady orders from 
the Navy, and .secondly, that 
the group tried its industrUiUscd 
building too far from home, and 
was not aNe to control opera¬ 
tions on site satisfactorily., It is. 
now building nearer its. bomc 
base in the North-East, where 
there is enough sub-standard 
housing to keep the company 
busy for many years—^md un¬ 
like so many systems. Hawthorn 
Leslie's is in actual use on a 
large scale, so. the group should 
be better^plac^ than most stijp- 
builders. 

Unilever, on the other hand, 
were firm on the figures for the 
first nine months of 1966. Pre¬ 
tax profits for the whole inter- 


He* 18 pressing foe SurprfSB# SUr'PriSD? Mfional group were up by 3% 

■ to £92.5 milUon, and for the last 

ITiis week produced furthet evi- months by les^ than 



Imhcape 

Spanningthe World 

Another merger made more 
attractive by the new company 
taxation laws is chat proposed 
betweefi'IHdhckpe And* Borneo; 
two overseas merdhanting gomr: nock anp 84 % redeemable pre- 


wider geographical spread 'of 
activities, with a., conseque^ 
increase in stability, since Inch- 
cape's main sources of revenue 
are the Middle East, India, East 
Africa ^.and Australia, wfille 
Borneo is strong in Malaysia, 
Thailand and Hong Kong. 

The bid Is in Inchcape ordin¬ 
ary'sharer; 8% unsecured loan 


panics. But unlike Burmah Oil 
in its bid for Castrol, Inchcape 
is not seeking to increase its pro¬ 
portion of United* Kingdom 
profits ^ at least immediately. 
For the contribution of UK in¬ 
come including that from iterling 
companies operating Overseas, 
will inidaily be reduced, if the 
peal goes through, from 15% to 
So% of the tbtkl. 

The tax attraction in this case 
Is that Inchcape will no longer 
be a close ^i^pany. And in' 
future, more rapid growth of 
United Kingdom proms is anti¬ 
cipated, owing to the -freeing pf 



feh^rice koA. The 'preference 
Sjtock will be expensive to service 
gross, but has been included 
because of the rights of holders 
of existing Inchcape loan stock, 
restricting the amount of such 
stock that may be issued. Baring 
Brothers are underwriting the 
loan and preference stocks for 
cash at par, and with Inchcape 
shares at 32s. Borneo holders 
are being offered 43s. ifd for 
their shares, against the current 
market price of 40$. 9d. This is 
II times eai^xfings, and hot bad 
for. a company concenUaM in 
the East and • with a fy hofilion 
net overdraft. But it 18 satis- 


dence that the market has not yet' 
realised, what the effect of the 
^bnomic situation must be on, 
Its pocket. For when' Marston 
Valley Brick reported a nine- 
months loss of j(]4d,ooo, against 
£264,000 profit before tax in the 
similar period of last year, the 
shares were knocked down 
IS. 6d. to 5a. ijd. Yet.a 8mall 
brick company is right in the 
front line of the squeeze, and 
the. chairman’s pride, that the 
company was not ortc of those to 
reduce stocks by cutting prices 
will please competitors more than 
shareholders. 

Teacher (Distillers) shares also 
fell, though less severely, on the 
statement for the six months to 
July 31, showing pre-tax profits 
down from £333*000 to £242,000. 
The fall is due to higher depre¬ 
ciation, wages and bank charges, 
these last because of high stocks 
of grain whisky. Sales the 
firm’s brand were maintained at 
home, but with the increase , m 
excise duty, lower sales'will .re¬ 
inforce the pressure pf, rising 
costs, r / . 

For the year to next March, 
which it regarded as a critical 
'•onp».Reed l^ptr Groii|s^antici- 
;pate8 that jprofita* will 
down.' Present eeonomie^fftoiiblea 
have GpHie at time, when Reed 
has tfi make'a **ififflciilr'and 
intricate change-over” to takq 
supplies from its new Prince 
George pulp mill in Canada fo^ 
its English paper mills, and to 
convert some large mkehints also 
in England to make difl^ent 
grades of paper. So while over¬ 
seas profits have bean weli main-* 
tained in the first half, a fall-off 
in the United Kingdom brought 
the group pretax figure., for the 
•ix months down from ^£9.72 
milUpn to £7.87 millii^. ^ 
At first sight / ^kwHlioni# 
Leslie’s results mr the , yBw tq 
June 30 arc startli^ Tbp comf 
pany diversified out Of ffife 


11% at £30.$ million. But it 
was the Dutch aide that provided 
all the growth, for the British 
companj^s third-quarter profits 
were only up from £12,2 million 
to £12.6 million, and for the nine 
months merely held steady, in « 
spite of sales growth very slightly 
greater than the Dutch concern’s. 


funds by the integration, of UiC^ 

8. Other adi^nciigea factory enough from Inchcape's cult busiM88 bf shipbuild^lmd 
are the conifentration of . point of view too, for barring the growth one of inchsaolalifed 
nent expertise, greater 8^Hous misfortunes, the deal will building, but made profits of 
ibillty bf the shares and 'k' ^UicreaBe earnings from The^Ttaxt'^ £1^,000 feom 


Stock exchange exams 

Professionalism 
at last 

The Federation of Stock Ex¬ 
changes has come out with a set 
of examination statutes that 
would do credit to a new (or old) 
university. They bear in mind 
that “a stockbroker has to give 
advice to> the public” . So, as 
from August 4, 1970, to be 
allowed to be a new partner in 
a firm of brokers you will have 
to havd passed six three-hour 
papers in: law, monetary 
economics, taxation, Stock 
Exchange practice, interpreta¬ 
tion of company reports and 
accounts, and' the technique of 
investment. Tifiis 'last will test 
the applicant’s ability to give 
investment advicei the phrase 
still favoured by brokers 
“ Charlie (or Fred or George) is 
buying, so you'd better get a 
few now ” will probably not 
collect many marks. 

' Because there is a three-year 
apprenticeship period^ anyone 
who joins a member firm as a 
trainee aftPr next August will 
have to qualify as a trainee. For 
even to be allowed to train, 
potential brokers will have to be 
qualified ih some way, either as 
atl. atcbuniant, or thrbugh a 
National Certificate in business 
.studies or a degree or qualifica¬ 
tion in a relevant 'subject. Any¬ 
one reading these iiiles will be 
struck by two thoughts^ that tlicy 
are vefy * sensible 'and ftlevant 
and that very few briers one 
knows could pass silch.''fui exatii. 
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Dream up the best place 
you could expand in. ioo% grants. 
Luxurious houses ^ven away free. 
Labour that works for the love 
of it. Sutt-kissed golden sands. 
Then consider the next Ix^. 


You won't get 100% grants in North East England. You will get grants that 
cannot be bettered anywhere else in Britain. Housing isn't free, but it can 
be luxurious, and far less expensive than you have any right to expect Even 
in the North East people don't work for the love of it But prices and wages 
are lower, and the North Easterner stilt believes in the principle: ‘A fair day's 
work for a fair day's pay'. The sands in the North East aren't always sun- 
kissed. But they are golden, and the finest you'll see in Britain. The North 
East offers first class communications too, with mdin rail arteries, air term¬ 
inals, seaports and new motor highways ail within easy access. North East 
England is well worth investigating. And the people to help you to do so 
are at The North East Development Council, 20 Collingwood Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. Tel: 610026. Contact them at any time. 


Everything points 



to the new North East 


■mH 
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CARRERAS LIMITED 

SALES, PROFITS REACH NEW RECORDS 

Chainnan Warns of Industry Difficulties and, that Due to Increased 
Costs, Profits are Bound to be Less in Current Year 


MR RONALD W. S. PLUMLEY’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-seoond Annual General Meeting 
of Carrerat Limited was held on November Stb 
at Basildon, Essex, Mr Ronald W. S. Plumtey,' 
MBE, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 

The following is juk extract from his State¬ 
ment which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended June 30, 1966: 

The Company’s interim report circulated to 
shareholders earlier this year drew attention to 
a number of factors affecting the cigarette 
market in this country which were likely to un¬ 
settle trading conditions in the industry for 
some time to come. The changing pattern of 
demand from consumers resulting from the suc¬ 
cessive increases in tobacco duty in 1964 and 
1965, the ban on the purchase of Rhodesian 
tobacco, the restrictions on dgarette advertising 
and the intensification of coupon trading have 
all contributed to an unstable environident for 
the industry. 

In the circumstances, it is all the more grati¬ 
fying to be able to report another year of satis¬ 
factory progress with the Group’s overall sales 
volume and trading profits once more show¬ 
ing an improvement on those for the previous 
year. 

DIRECTORATE 

At the Annual General Meeting last year the 
Hon. David C S. Montagu was elected to the 
Board of Directors. I would like to express my 
pleasure at his being associated with us in the 
affairs of your Company. 


ACCOUNTS 

Hie Group accounts this year show the effect 
of 4|^on•QUdatk)ln of the accounts of Alfred 
Diiw^t^imited. Shareholders will recall that 
of the ordinary 4uure capital of 
AMaTvunliill limited was acquired by the 


Group in April 1965. It was stated in the offer, 
it thal time that in order to permit the con¬ 
solidation of the Group's proportion of the 
Dunhill profits in its accounts the Group might 
dedde- to acquire further Ordinary Shares in the 
market. One additional Ordinary Share m the 
capital of Alfred Dunhill Limited was purchased 
Just before the close of the year under review. 
The acquisition of this extra share, of course, 
involves no change in the management policy 
of Dunhill nor does it affect the composition of 
the Dunhill Board. 

The Group profit before taxation and minority 
Interests amounted to £5,955,000. The trading 
results of Alfred, Dunhill Limited and its sub¬ 
sidiaries in respect of their accounting periods 
of eighteen months from January 1, 1965, to 
June 30, 1966, have been apportioned on an 
appropriate basis and that part attributable to 
the trading of the year ended June 30, 1966, 
has been included in the consolidated profit and 
loss account of Carreras Limited. The amount 
provided for taxation on the Group profit was 
£2,422,000 and after deducting the proportion 
of the profit after taxation attributable to the 
interests of tlie oqtside shareholders of Alfred 
Dunhill Limited, the Group profit after taxation 
attributable to the interests ^ the shareholders 
of Carreras Limited was £3,267,000. The 
corresponding figure for last year which, of 
course, included nothing in respect of Alfred 
Dunhill Limited was £2,951,000. 

The Directors recommend' a final dividend 
on the Ordinary and ** B ** Ordinary Shares of 
13 per cent less income iiag .which, with the in¬ 
terim dividend paid oa ^MUtch 31, 1966, will 
make a total of 18 per cent, less income tax, 
for the year. The’total, raiib of divid^dd is l| 
forecast at die time of the 'lights Issbe in Sep¬ 
tember, 1965, and is approi^tely equivalent 
to the rate for the previous $ear after^an appro¬ 
priate adjustment in respect of the rights issue. 
On the basis of taxation introduced by the 
Finance Act 1965 the final dividend fhis year 


has to be provided gross and the income tax 
deductible will have to be accounted for to the 
Inland Revenue. In the case of the interim 
dividend the Company was entitled to retain 
£215,000 of the income lax deducted. The gross 
cost of this year’s Ordinary and “ B ” Ordinary 
dividends on the increased capital amounts to 
£2,225,000 compared with a gross figure last 
year of £1,762,000. The net amounts to be 
received by the shareholders in respect of these 
dividends is £1,307,000 this year compared with 
£1,035,000 last year. 

The amount appropriated to the Development 
Reserve by the Company and its subsidiaries 
from the retained profits this year was £600,000 
compared with £970,000 last year and to sup¬ 
port the launching of coupon brands by the 
Group In the U.K. in the year 1966-67 a further 
sum of £900,000 has been transferred from 
accumulated revenue reserves. At the same 
lime a balance of £605,000 of the Group profit 
after taxation has been added to the unappro¬ 
priated profit. 

In connection with the Development Reserve 
we are sometimes asked about the policy we 
have adopted and why we do not write off such 
expenditures each year in the profit and loss 
account. The reason is that we regard this 
expenditure as being of a scmi-capital nature in 
that It is incurred in the creation and establish¬ 
ment of new brands and tftde marks to increase 
the earning capacity of the business in the 
future; or, in other words, such expenditure 
represents an investment for the future benefit 
of shareholders. 


THE YEAR'S TRADING 

Home Trade.->Against the disturbed back¬ 
ground of the industry and the wide extension 
^ coupon trading, the Group as a whole has 
had another year of satisfactory and profitable 
trading. The fall in volume of the industry's 
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total sales of cigarettes during the months fol¬ 
lowing the sharp duty increase in the 1965 
Bud0^ was accompanied by a marked switch by 
constiiners to filter cigarette brands in the 
middle and lower price classes. The leading. 
Carreras brands. Guards Filter and Piccadilly 
Filter de Luxe, in particular, were well 
lioned to take advantage of this trend. Guajtds r 
maintained its position as the largest selling 
bran<| in the 4s. 3d. price class, while Picca¬ 
dilly Filter de Luxe, retailing at 4s. 7d. for 20^, 
continued to improve its position in the .ikee . 
of heavy competition and maintained its rec^d 
as the only non-coupon filter in its pric© cfcWs 
TO increase its sales. In view of the scveffl^.oiP “ 
the duty increase the higher priced bran^^ipi* ' 
evinbly took a little time to recover, but' 
the turn of the year the sales of Rorhmant'^ad^;,; 
Pall Mall's brands have sJiown a continuing 
steady improvement. 

Coupon Trading.—The further expansion of 
coupon trading was a feature of the year under 
review and was extended to the cheapest price 
classes where margins are much smaller. Your 
Board has been strongly opposed to this sort of 
trading for a number of reasons and, whilst 
always reserving the right to act competitively 
to piotect the Company’s interests, we would 
have preferred to JEo oitr com- i 

peting solely on the quality.of the Group’s pro¬ 
ducts themselves and not on die merits of in¬ 
centive schemes. We felt iti particular that the 
outbreak of coupon trading w'ith increasingly 
large sums of money being spent on gifts, in 
addition to advertising 'txp^diture. in mass 
media, *was incompatible with a' policy of 
moderation and restraint. 


Our first move was to offer an attractive range 
of gifts with an existing brand of recognised 
quality in Guards Pilfer, gift coupons being in¬ 
troduced during the month of June. This was 
follo^ by t^.^trocSMNH) at the end of that^ 
inoiiihff a n^.tarait^r w MaH,' 

Crm^’*pifcer^l^^^e^4t^^ 7^V|wice class.^ Grown 
Filmv^eted its AmOj^era 

m iMinnecdoh ertd' otb^'OeT*^ 

vicea,'in jiddkkm l(5‘iin i$Mt4tnnding 

gifts.; ^ 

t^"fl*olioccoa.--:Sj^^ W Murreys;‘.grid Jofyi' . 
Sindtir'l brands tyeit*.wjell,.mali^iitedf Joh ' 

,inepiM4 priiq^:;ifang0;,oiVj)S^f.^mba<^. 

.. <Sot^;lias 

'' impend froih'ffbr Awwifades in Hfeliwu! werir'-' ^ 
again well ahead of the previous year’s level 
■Schimmelpenninck Duct,-which retail* at Is. 7d. * 
each, did particularly well. 

REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 

Your Company’s Associate, P. J. CarroH and 
Company, Limited, has been well positioned 
and has again increased its sales and profits. 


EXPORT and OVERSEAS 

I am especially pleased to report that exports 
of your Conapany’s product^ from the. United 

Kingiddm tp^pvelr^aa mafketg aggin fcicbcC i 

rccoid level, exceeding the excellent figures of 
the previous year. 


PLANT RE-EQUIPMENT 
PROGRAMME 

Our policy of continuous modernisation fnd 
improvement of our production facilities; at 
Basildon and elsewhere was maintained 
thiwghout the year. ' 

The .new factory under the management' of 
Carrms of Northern Ireland Limited at S^- 
paik« Carrickfergus, incorporates many uniaue 
gilding and process feanirea and we are well 
pleajfed with the result. 

i ' EUTURE PROSPECTS I 

1^$!^ of the particular problems which I hive 
will remain with us into Oext year. 
Tl|i^;'|iMition regarding advertising is, of couhe, 
of'cimcibrn, and we must obviously have 
cient freedom in our expenditure to mainftin 
and Increase dor share oriEhe'^ market; Hbart 
from overall expenditure the loss of cernin 
media, panicularly television, makes sales pro¬ 
motion more difficult. The exclusion of the cost 
of coupon schemes may be reversed when subse¬ 
quent discussions with the Government tike 
place, but at the time of preparThg this State¬ 
ment, they are still uncontrolled. The oosif of 
gifts^being gi^en away muat npw be in the order 
of ^5 Mlm IW: Whi^^ completely 

dwarfs the conventidnal press and poster 
expenditure by the industry. 

it has always been our policy to be frank 
with our shareholders and I must tell you that 
we are faced with g n(R, incoosid a reWe-- bill in 
' tends of ox'tre cdsu this domhilf^l^dr/ in addi¬ 
tion to those of a sales promotional nanire, 
.which will have.,tp be met ftm revcmie^. On 


Equally, we maintained our view that incen¬ 
tive schemes should be judged merely as another 
form of advertising. 

In this respect it will be recalled that the 
advenising of cigarettes on commercial tele¬ 
vision was terminated by Government order 
with effect from August, 1965, and in February 
this year a question was raised in the House of 
Commons concerning the limitation of other 
advertising media. Whilst we felt that tlie 
Government’s policy of discrimination against 
cigarette advertising was unjustified we were 
nonetheless willing to cooperate With the 
Government and other United Kingdom manu¬ 
facturers in some form of restraint in such 


Our overseas manufacturing enterprises have 
had another satisfactory year, all areas reporting 
an increase in^ thek matke^t share. . CJf^xetat sd-, 
lamaica Limited W^iiscrea^d ‘ks imilits, Ahd ^ 
dividend for the third year running since it 
started ppj^re.tjQR^. . . . 


RHODESIAN TOBACCO 

The embargo placed on .the importation of 
Rhodesian tobacco is still in force and the eff^ 
of the embargo has already been seen in the ris^ 
in tobacco prices in the oilier traditional sources 
of supply. 


the assumpeioo that there may be im short term 
change in the Rhodesia situation wa have 
budgeted for increased tobacco coats, wbkh, )in- 
cfluding the loss of the preferential rate ci diity, 
will be in the order of £WfiOO hi file finandal 
year ending In Juno, 19674. Aa .ahiccholdorx^ will 
know, we have to finance a very, high toba^xo 
duty on our. products and die hi^se, in 
tbp Bank Rate wjll represent an additional bill 
at the rate of some £200,000 per annum^. Wkge 
rates were increased m ^rU, 196^ aiid other 
costs generally have nsen. In short, jtherefore, 
we have to face a bill of approximately 
£1 million for additional costa with at the 
moment a price froem in the Un^d 
Kingdom. 


expenditure, < 

In' June this yc.if the Minister of Health 
annoiuiced that agreement had been reached 
on certain preposals fbr the limitation of the 
industry’s expenditure on cigarette advertising 
throqgh the press and posters during the six 
months from June 1, 1966, and fur cinema and 
radio advertising to cease on the expiry of 
existing contracts. It was also agreed that the 
manufacturers* would review jointly with the 
Government future levels of advertising in these 
media and of expenditure on coupoh schemes 
with the aiaa of making long-term arrangements 
for voluntary limitation to take effect after the 
initial six ^months’ period. 

However, |t‘ should be noted that whilst the 
proposed review may lead to some limitation of 
expenditure on coupon schemes in the future, 
the restrictions operative during the six month.s 
from June 1, 1966 did not affect this form of 
trading. In these circumstances and in view 
of the fact that by the .time the discussions with 
the Government ended all main price classes, 
except the Ss. Sd*. filler price*'cUss,* had'^omk 
subjept to coupon competition your Board ooik-'i 
cludod chat we had no alternative Iwt to, enter.. 
the coupon field La order to protect the Group’s 
interests and its market share in the United 
Kingdom. 


ALFRED DUNHILL 
LIMITED ■ 

We were all very much pleased that one of the 
firbt Queen’s Awards to Indu.stry was conferred > 
upon Alfred' Dunhill Limited in recognition ol( 
outstanding export achievement. I am su^ the 
shareholders would wish to join in our'con¬ 
gratulations to Dunhill on this well deserved 
honour. 

The closer relationship established last year 
between your. Company and Alfred Dunhill 
Limited is proyiog to be to* our mutual ad¬ 
vantage and my colleagues and I are confident 
that the Group’s investment will be of increasing 
value. 

Dunhill is Working to a steady programme of 
expansion both in its traditional trade and in 
some other directions. Good initial progress 
has been made in ns new venture in men’s 
toiletries. 


PEMBROKE 


CAR^ Ay PRINTING ’ 


bur interest in this Company is likewise prov¬ 
ing of value. Pembroke’s sales and trading 
profits have been running at a satisfactory level 


"In view of these factors, shafehqiders will 
apprdcttte that the profit figures for ffie year 
1966-67 are bound to be lower than the record 
figures adtieved during fiie year ended June 30, 
1966. Even if we did not have the additional 
promotional charges, obviously it would be im¬ 
possible to pick up increased profits in one ytu 
to offset the ad^tional costs, whiichvl h|ive 
mentioned. r 

The rate of personal taxation .miUtatca agamst 
the liveliness and ingenuity i^uired of manage¬ 
ment and staff alike and makes it difficult 
to provide adequate xewafid .aqd iocenilves in an 
intensely competitive industry. 

In all the ciicumstaiiqes; I can assure you that 
everybody in the Company is v^y conscipus 
of the chaltoge. which faces us and I can 
promise you also that no effort will be spared. 
I would say that our main task is, with the 
cooperatibn of our excellent team, to mainigin 
and improve our share in the home market and, 
iffie same time, take every opportunity tq^con- 
‘ our expand Despite an/ hn- 

' di^Rlfivs, I feeltmfldcnt that in due 
Tfc shall, by extending our leadership in 
moisting ideas, continue to improve the 
“' Ociiiipany*s j^'sftion. . 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the other iomuA business was transacted. 
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^ k difficult year for earnings 


Expeetatien of profit growth although delayed remains securely based 


^ Expansion of research and development especially in pharmaceuticals and pesticides 


^ intensive export effort continues 


Lord l^thWftAorpe, Chairman, sums up the position and prospects 
of Fiflons Limited in his Annual Statement for the year ended 
30th June 1966. 

In the seijond Keif of the year under review, the Group experienced 
cohslderabre and quite unforeseen difficulties which, cumutatively, 
have been responsible for the shortfall of about £1 million in profits 
as compared with those expected at the time the statement covering 
the six months* results was Issued* 

Risinq costs, together with unfavourable farming conditions and 
delays In commissioning new plant prejudiced the results in 
the U.K. Moreover, increased raw material costs, which continued 
to beset the whole fertilizer industry, were unrecovered in the price 
Increesea in February 1966. 

Group ovemeae salea totallad £27,166,000. World trading con- 
dMona, eepedatly in India and Rhodesia, droughts in South Africa 
and AustraNe, Increasing tariff disadvantage in the E.E.C., and 
greater competition all contributed to a slowing in the rate of 
growth of our overseas sales; nevertheless the intensive export 
effort of flsons Overseas Limited continues. New developments 
Include the purchase of a controlling Interest in Vitapointe (France) 
giving us a worldwide trademark; and the setting up of a new sub- 
^ eldiary In Mexico where there is an expanding market 

I would like to think that prospects for 1966/67 are gqing to show 
a considerable improvement but circumstances prevent me from so 
dofhg. At home there have been very substantial increases in the 
cost of raw materials, mainly imported, the recovery of which by 
increased selling prices Is being delayed in the present economic 
circumstances. 


Whilst we would not expect, nor do we plan on the basis that 
everything will always be favourable, even so the coincidence of 
adverse factors has been singularly unfortunate in this period. Our 
planning was carried out against a background of expected growth 
in the U.K. economy as a whole in line with the National Plan. In 
the event, the rate of economic growth hee been much lower than 
forecast and we cannot see that this position will change for 
some time. In these circumstances the realisation of our rising profit 
expectation will be deferred; but with our new processes steadily 
coming on stream and with heavy investment in research yielding 
a number of new and potentially valuable products, our expectation 
of Group profit growth although delayed remains securely based. 


SuinviNiry of llooultg 


Creep Sales* 
Heme 


t966/6S 

eooo'M 

•9,113 


f964f65 

£ 000 '$ 

SI.IN 


Orsip PrelH kafere Taiation 3.S7S 4.S37 

Sreop Prefit after Texetioii avaU- 

able for equity tbarelieWers 2,867 2,868 

Ordinary DIvidendt 1,774 1,273 

(19*%) (14%) 

Capital Employed 81,724 52,107 

*0f thi Mil mwsi /.? l955;liS sites of uiUm, /$et$t §r^uiti»M seemt tit U mUhn. 
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THE KETTON; BQaTLANa 
CEMENT CO, LIMITED 

Mr H. W. SECKER on a SATlSFACrpRY 
YEAR 

The thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of The Ketton Portland Cement Co. Ltd. was 
hold on November 10, 1966, at Albion Works, 
Shelfield. The Chairman, Mr Harold W. 
Seeker, QB£, presided and in the course of his 
report said: 

“ Twelve months ago 1 told you of my diffi¬ 
culty in attempting to make a forecast of future 
prospects because of prevailing Government re¬ 
strictions. I am pleased to tell you that although 
our deliveries over the last year did not equal 
those of the previous record year, they were 
greater than the nominal capacity of the plant at 
506,662 tons. 


LAKE & ELLIOT, LIMITED 

YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 

• 

J'hc hfty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Lake & Elliot, limited was held on November 
8ih at Braintree, Mr C. J. Lake (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir¬ 
culated statement: 

The past year has been one of substantial 
progress in the affairs of the Group. Each of 
the main subsidiaries has increased its sales 
volume compared with the previous year and 
the total Group sales has passed ^4 million 
for the first time. The Group has been en¬ 
larged by the acquisition of Cockburns Limited, 
Glasgow, and, since the dose of the finaiidal 
year, John Allen & Sons (Oxford) Limited and 
its subsidiaries have been brought within the 
Group. 

The Group’s trading profit is some CSOfiOO 
in excess of that of last year, but the amount 
available to Shareholders is reduced from 
£402,889 to £329,588. This is accounted for 
by the increase in taxation, the loss of invest¬ 
ment allowances, and the new method of paying 
tax on dividends. The amount paid to 
Ordinary Shareholders is the same as last year, 
but the cost has risen from £110,156 to 
£187,500. 

The Chairman then reviewed the activities 
of the operating companies during the year, 
namely, Lake & Elliot Founders and Engineers 
Limited, Lake & Elliot Jacks and Equipment 
Limited, The National Steel Foundry (1914) 
Limited, The Brothock Castings Company, 
Limited, Compagnie Lake & Elliot France S.A. 
4nd C^kbums Limited. Mr Lake also 
referred to the formation of Leo Refinery 
Fittings and Supplies Limited. Jointly owned 
by Lake & Elliot, Limited and Samuel Osborn 
8c Company, Limite^ "LEQ’* had been 
formed for the promotion of the sale of fittings 
and other supplies to refineries, petro-chemical, 
4nd chemical plants throughout the world. ; 

; The report was adopted. 


This result was not achieved without con»idq^-^ 
able effort by the employees of your Comiftq)r at; 
every lo^ and by the efforts of our sole i^uihg 
, ai^ts,' Tndi. W. Ward Ltd. 

1 belim that the long-term outlook for the 
cement industry is goajd and such as to warrant 
full iuitifioation of our decision to proceed with 
Works extensions of a substantial natuco. 

The installatiois of our 6tb kiln and the ancil- 
laxy plant required to provide k funhar ISOjOCiO 
tons of cement per annum, is well in band and 
proceeding to plan. We have good hopes that 
the plant will be in production before the Spring 
of 1967. 

Despite the latest curbs on Industry our de¬ 
liveries for the first 12 weeks of the new finang^al 
year were almost identical with those of the same 
period in the previous 12 months. 

The despatches of cement .lor the first eight 
mondis of 1966 from the Works of our associated 
company, Ribblesdale Cement Ltd., showed a 
modest increase over the correspoodii^ ptfiod 
of 1965. 


Qood Pfpmsa iS-h^ hadA with the eaten- 
iipnii at^Rmfesdna wodd and we expect that 
the hewr tulft wilFbe in bfgritioii in the lete 
summer cd 19fi7j 

You will know from the press that Ribblesdale 
Cement Limited tnak steps in May 1966 to deal 
with their additional financial requirements by a 
placing of £1«500/)00*7| per cent Ddboogm 
Stock 1986-91. 

The balance of the iaq^diture 6n d;|e.Ke6Qn 
and Rfoblesdaie extensljD^la being with 

the aid of facilities gtaotfid by our Bankers and 
from our own resources but it may be advwfolc, 
at a later date^ to consider meant of ra^g 
finance of a more permanem nitiire. 

The future of. guy Industry oonnected with 
construction and building is difficult to forecast 
in die present period of restriction but we'^ 
hopeful we ahaE be able to maintain the plant 
working at full capacity.” 

The report and aooounts were adopted and die 
retiring director, Mr F. W. Bobmson was re¬ 
elected. 


HARRISONS & GROSFIELD 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 1-4 GREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, B.C.3. 

Secretaries and Agents of Plantation companies; Tea, Rubber and Produce Trading; 

General Importers and Exporters; Shipping Agents; insuranoQ 
Industrial Raw Materials; Chemicals; Engineering; Timber; Manufaaurers* Agents. 


Year ended June 30,1908 

PROFTTi 

Group profit before tax ... ... ... ... •.. 

Group profit attributable to Parent, after tax Ota 

Deduct Preference dividend (gross less tax retained) 

Leaving ••• ... ... ... ... •*. 

> Retained in the business ... ... ... ... ... 

Dividend on Equity Capital (gross) ... ... ... 


. Ordinary Dividend (16 per cent) covered 1.8 timei. 

shareholder^* FUNPSt 

Capital 

6| per cent Cumulative Frefereocc Sharea ,«• ••• •••, 
Ordinary Shares ... ... '... ... .1* ••• *** 


Reserves 


Making a total of ... 


1,150,669 

135,692 

£ 1 . 01^77 

438,977 

576,000 

£1,014,977 


2,630,000 

3,600,000 

6,230,000 

4^7,597 

£10,627,597 


AUSTRAUA 
BRUNEI 
CANADA 
CEYLON 
BAST AFRICA 
HONO KONG 
INDIA 
INPOKESU 


-it' 


Utii 'i.i «•»*)} 


NEW ZEALAND 
EABAH 
MKAWAK 
nNOAFORB 
SOUTH AHUCA 
TAIWAN 
U.S.A.. 
WESTMAbAYRtA . 
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INSTITUTfi LIMiTED 

' . ' ! I ‘ v’r'')- 

Teachers 0f UtngMgea 

V- ''1 _ • • ■ ' ‘ .... ,1 

■ 'Mt. /. 4. H. ffoHftt, the Chairman of LfufaHj^hone Institute Lfynlt^; math 

the following ptmis in his statement for the year ended 30th 3u^f /M. 

• I am very plea^icd and honoured to inform you that ducifig ibe yeax 
the Cttinriany has been granted the Roval Warrant 6f Appoid^ht' 
to His Royal Highness The ^ince nnlip. Duke of Bdmhon^ M 
**Pub)isiiera( of 'Ribcorded Language Courses**. 

• Although iiijcreaaed competitiop has been encountered in iiWQy mar¬ 
kets oversea^, your Company ha^ made furtlier progress In its export 
turnover. The fact' that the tioihpany controls some of the overseas 
laleB wMnizatipiia fbr its products has been specially belprul, not 
only in the counmes ^ncemed. also in other related markets. 

• A freahbU huiktog in Kensington, London was opened last April as 
a residence for the students of Langiu^ Tuition Centre Limited. 
Although the oiling of the rcNideaccf involved a ainaH Joss, during 
the year under review, ft is now running at a profit. 

#The iittpaet of S.E.T. will be partly offset by the Company’s **manu* 
facturiog** aciivIHes. Even so; the likely cost to .die group will be 
£8,500 per annum. Every effort is being.made to minimise tlie effect 
of extra costs by increased efficiency and expansion. The results for 
the first two months compare favourably with the corresponding 
period last year. 


Year to 30tli June 

1966 

1965 

Group Profit before Tax 

£275,679 

£229,350 

Taxation 

£111,146 

£92,388 

Gronpl'roAi after Tan ' 
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. jsdCiBfe intercx)mmvnai.e; belgf, p£ qaz 
ET D'ELfeCTRlCl'ni: 

' Societe nnonynic 

’ NOtHBE 6F annual GENERAL MEEIWO 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Annual General Meet- 
iug of die* Company will be held on Friday, November 25, 1966 at 
11 ajn. at the Registered Ofiice of the Company, 1, place du Tr6ne, 
Brussels, Bclgiuniu- ' . 

BUSINESS 

1. To receive the Reports of the Board of Directors, the 
** College dcs Commissaures ” and the Company’s Alitor. 
2i To approve the Balance Sheet, Proht and Loss Acqpunt, and 
the Appropriation of Profits, for the year ending June 30, 
1966. 

3. To discharge the Directors and " Commlssaifes ” (in accor¬ 
dance with Article 79 of the Belgian Companies Act). 

4. To elect'Directors, “ Commissaires ** and a “ Commissaire- 
ireviseuf.” 

Note! 

Holders of share warrants entitled and wishing to attend or be 
represented at the meeting should deposit a certificate of their 
holding from an authorised depository at least six days before the 
day fixed for the meeting, at the: 

^-Midland Bank Limited, Overseas Branch, P.O. Box 181, 60, 
Graccchurch street, London. FC3, 

— Banque Beige Limited. 4, Bishopsgate, London. FC2, 

—Baring Brothers and Cn. Limited, 8, Bishopsgate, London. EC2. 
—Hill, Samuel and Co. Lotted, 100| Wood street,. London, EC2. 
'Thereupon an adr^iission card will be issued. 

■A Mmber of the Company entitled ui attend and vote may 
^ipppint li Prow or Proxies to attend, and on a poll to vote, in his 
. Ste8d; suichrproxy must be a member. Copies of the Accounts and 
Imports in French (and resumes in English) for 1965/66 may be 
obtained flPm a/m establishments. 


RUBBER 
PLANTA^ONS LIMrfED 

MR P. B. L COGHLAN’S REVIEW 

The thirty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Anglo-Asian Rubber Plantations Limited was 
held on November 8th in The Queen's Room, 
The Baltic ExGbange« 14-20, Sl Mary Axe, 
London, EC3. 

In his circulated Review,, the Chairman (Mr 
P. B. L. Coghtaa) commenting on the Accounts 
for the year eiided March 31, 1966 indicates 
that the most significant features were the fur¬ 
ther reduction in production costs resulting from 
the improved methods of tapping and collection 
introduced on the Company’s Estates in recent 


years aai^ 'the rising yields from the y^mngcr 
areas, in this ^nnection, Mr (nOghlan observes 
die 1966 rubber rcplace- 
naent programme the Company would have 100 
per cent pedigree stock. In addition, the CiOm- 
pany had embarked on an extensive programme 
for planting oil palms and it was planned for the 
Company .and' its .Subsidiary—The Rubber 
Estates of Malaya, Limited—^to have, by end 
of 1967, a combined area under this CTop of 
approximately 2.960 acres, equivalent to 17 per 
cent of the total planted acreage. 

Turning to the effects of the recent changes 
in UK tax legislation, Mr CoghJan remarks; 

** It is disappointing that the results of our 
efforts should be nullified by the increased inci¬ 
dence of taxation on over.seas investment of this 
type. In my Review last year I comnaented on 
the abolition of the Overseas Trade Corporation 
legislation which had specifically recognised the 


importance of these overseas companies and the 
contribution that they make ro the balance of 
payments not only of the United Kingdom bur 
also of the Sterling area as a whole. I expressed 
the view that, as a measure to improve the bal¬ 
ance of payments position, the Chancellor’s 
action could only fail in this purpose and lead to 
a general loss of confidence both here and 
abroad. At the present time, a survey is being 
carried out by the Confederation of British 
Industry, with the approval of the Chancellor, 
to review the part played by the Unitird King¬ 
dom overseas interests in the development of 
the British economy. It is to be hoped, there¬ 
fore, that the force of these arguments wUl be 
recognised and that the present legislation will 
be amended to take realistic account of the 
special and important position of plantation 
companies,” 

The report was adopted. 


Copy for the insertion of Company 
Mfeting reports must reach this^ ogUd 
not later than 12 noote on Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to : Financial Publicity Department, 

Ths Egonomibt, 

25 St. Jamefs Sbreet, 

London, SWu 


THE PERAK RIVER HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPART, LTD. 

Extracts from the Annual Report for the year to Julv 31, 1966 


ReveMi fhmi Stia of 

Cmtcne (1660) . 

NH Profit after Taxatfoo 
Ordinary DivMend (Grom) 

Net Cash Flow. 

I'nits SoM (millloiia). 


1%2 

1963 1964 

1965 

1966 

£2.047 

£2,047 £2,133 

£2,537 

£24145 

469 

456 428 

665 

662 

»2<'5X) 


625 (20%) 

625 (20?^) 

W 

702 

697 

Ail-9 

• 489.8 

' 588.^ 

661.6 



Copies of the-and iSiroibiv the Chairtnan, Mr M^nr, 

can be obtainedJrOm fhr Secretary: ' w 

BOW BEtU^HOUl^; BREAD STREET. LONDON. EC4 
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APPOINTMENTS For further announcoments saa pages 633 and 748 to 748 


Css^ 


CORPORATE 

PLANNING 


Our Corporate Planning Department is looking for two 
experienced and successful business economists to help 
with the Company's environmental forecasting — 

—an Economist of 30-3S 


—an Economist of 26-29 to work on energy 
forecasts 

Both jobs are welhpaid—the first is a senior position 
-and both offer good opportunities for winning 
promotion. 

Please write giving full details of qualifications, ex¬ 
perience and salary to A. Drinkwater (E2498), Esso 
Petroleum Co. Ltd.. Victoria Street. S.W.l. 


University of Glasgow 

HOSPITAL FNOTNEERINO RFSK^RCH^TNIT 

“S Hesaarch Fellowship in. AccovnOtney 

opportunity for Quallflrd ttccuuntiinf. to 
cutfugf 111 a challen^liiir lesonrch prult'rt 
logiiirlriK ^sludy and iipplK-uil'tii at modern 
aiTMUiitlng tcrtinl'iueif. 

The perMin will be appointed to the 
Deparlment of Accoununi-y and will join a 
iiuilti'cnaclpllnAry team (norial wlmtm, 
ecunoinisl. urcliitect and uiliers) .spoii.stirvd 
by the NulUeld ITovinciul Hofiplials Tni.st 
to invefitlRate hospital hupporting Mtivlcea, 
The appointment will be for two yeara in 
the ramre £1,500-£1.800 per annual, placing 
dependent on age. experience and gunJltlcAtlon. 

Applicutlun.H (three copies) ahouid be lodged 
ea aooH at pottiblc with the utidersiened, 
fium whom further partlculurs may be 
obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 

Secretary of the Unlveislty Court. 


J. & J. COLMAN LTD. OF NORWICH 

one of the companies in the Reckitt & Colman Group and 
manufacturers of a wide range of well known quality food 
products, requires a 

MARKET RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

who will take early responsibility for consumer surveys and 
product tests on a wide variety of products. He will be 
directly responsible to the Manager of the Department, the 
work of which is closely integrated with the marketing and 
development functions. 

'The appointment is suitable for a young man who is 
interested in the practical application of research and who 
has a few years' experience either in industry or an agency 
and a good understanding of modern techniques. 

Please apply, in confidence, to the 

Personnel Director, 

J. & J. CdLMAN LIMITED, 

Carrow Works, Norwich. NOR. 75A. 


Mid-Essex Technioal College 
and School of Art" 

Victoria RuHd Hnuth. Ohtlmiford 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS rgqulred 88 
toon B<i pnR.^lbIe to teach mainly at flnal 
profmtonal level but may aliso be required to 
atslxt In Economicn in H.NO. and H.ND. 
courses in Busln«6A StudteB. and the Diploma 




London Boroagh of 
Haringey 

Town Mnmlne Department 

0) Plsnnlnf ABilRtaat (RaMtreh and Burvay 

(It) Plannlttf Aaalatant (DeveloDnMnt Plan 

_____ 


Municipal Trcu.surort and Aooountanta 
courses. 

Salary scale: £1,875 to CS.140. 

Assistanee nay be fiTin towards removal 
evnenses. 

Puithbr partleulari and aimtloatlqa tom 
from the Pitncipnl, to be returned.bf 
November 111. TJOd. 


PA. plus 


Edinburgh College of 
Cominerce 

Applications are Invltad for tb* following 
poKi.i In this new College of advanced 
bu.<sinc.<:s studies, which will occupy a new 
building in the BlghthlU area of the city 
in August, lMd8. 

a. ECONOMICS/AOGOUNTINO 

b. ACOOUNTlNa/BUBINBBS 

ADMINISTRATION 
e. ECONOMIC OEOaRAniT 


Roedean School, Brighton 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIP eMiminatlons will be 
held on Fcbruuiy 28. March 1 and 2. 1%7. 
fur girls (a) under 14 and tb) under 12 on 
Beetember 1. 1967. The number of 
Schularshipa awarded tn each age group la 
dependent upon the calibre of the candidates 
and itinge in value, vecordlng to parental 
Igaromc. tium £6U to two-lhirds of the current 
fee per annum, if onndldates of exceptional 
■sent praaeiit Uiemaelves. A MAJOR 
HCHOLAR6HIP, which reduce.<« the fee to 
£100, may be awarded In each gtoup. 

Candidates will be cniiHiderod for MUSIO 
BCIIOLAR8H1PS of the snine order ax those 
for academic aubjectx. 

SIXTH FORM SCHOLARSHIPS will alio 
be awarded, solely on grounds of academic 
merit, to girts intending to follow Advanced 
level courses. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the 
School Secretary. Closing date lui entrlea. 
January 0. 1BG7. 


d. and e. ENGLISH AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Appliciints should hold an honours 
degree and 'or appnmriate funtesaional 
qualihi'.stion.s, and should preferably have 
both buNiness and teaching eiperleooe. 
Couises Include the ttnel and Intermediate 
levels of professional bodies. 8CE " H " 
grade .subjects for the Teachers* 
Ein<*rv»eiicy Recriiitmcnt Scheme, and 
rourxes In Man.'igcmcnt and Supervisory 
SliidlPt of variou.i types. 

The bulury scales are as follows: 

Honours graduate or equivalent, 

£1 160-1:2,170 per annum; 

Ordinary graduate ur equivalent, 
£U40-£l,76U per annum. ^ 

An siddiTlnnal payment of £80 per 
Mitram la node -in reqa^ nf approved 
teaching quulincntlons. Placing on the 
scales 1.4 given for approved teaching 
and/or bu.'Unr.is eipericnee. 

Kuither particulars and application 
form.s may be obtained from the Director 
of Bduoitlon, et. GUea Btnet. 

Edlnburah 1. 

Applications must be lodged not later 
than Friday, Deeember Slid. 


WRITER with newspaper experience, acme . 
knowlMlge of enonomicfl. good French, wanted 
for faat-expandlng London-baaed weekly ^ 
report on rnmnierclnl and eeonomlo news In 
the Middle Kast. Middle East Economle 
Digest. 64 Chancery Lane, W.OJL 


INNER LONDON EDUCATION AUTHORITT 

Catford College of 
Commerce 

Flassy Road, Oaiford, B.B.t 

An economics lecturer Is required. If poaHble 
tor JanuaiT. 1867. to teach Oominerce, 
Economics to Clwrtei'ed and Certified and 
Corporate Accountants courses, and 
Advanced Banking subjects. A degree and/or 

desirable. 

SALARY: £1.878-£3.146 fpIVS IgmdM 
Allowance £70) As.sistance may be given 
towards household removal expensea. 

Further details and application forms 
frum the roilegfl Secretary, to be returned 
I althin fourteen days. 


Hatfield College of 
Technology 

Hei tfoidshae 

Senior Lectureship 

and a Lectureship in Economics 

Write to Beghtrar. 


University of Aberdeen 

DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Survey of North-East Scotland 


itioat Invltid from fradtm^ in 
. —..tatlstlei. Oaography or Bodalogy. 

ntmma um dSfaSiil u 

01 repBTta. ' ^ 

(U) AppUcatlena Invited from 

With work connected with Development rum. 
Post Is in Oemlopment Plan Group eoncem 
wlM prepanM oTnewIpcv^onment p&o 
and with relating the GounclPe Urge scale 
rederclopment pAMmli .to creation of a 
neighbourhood structure In coneert with o 
groups in preparing large scale plans to guli 
i-ectovclopnMnf of Indlt^usl neighbourhoods 
and fOnaulatlng proDOials for unvironmenUd 
management. 

Gflicer, Bomsey Town Hall, Ofottoa End. N.8. 
returnable by November 38. 1968. 


^Colvilles 

Ui STEELMAKERS 
STATISTICIAN 


An experienced Stetlstfclen le 
required fee quality control and 
development work In the Metallurglctl 
Department of our Strip Division. 
Applicants should be Scisnes or 
Economics freduatss with soma 
formal training In statistics and at 
feast 5 years” experience fn thh appR- 
catton of statistical or operational 
research methods to Industrial situa¬ 
tions. They should bo eopsbio of 
Independent formulation and solution 
of techniesi proWoms and bo able to 
direct funlor setentIHc and clerical 
staff. 

Duties Include svalustlM of the effect 
of changes In production practice on 
metallurgical and surfaca quality, 
derivation of standards for part- 
processed products and devising 
information and control Charts of the 
quality achieved. 

Punched cards and desk eslculatlone 
are generally used but oomputer 
facilities are avallabis for larger 
problems. 

ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 

A younger graduate, with possibly 
2 years' experience. Is required to 
assist the above and to supervise 
part of the work of the section. 

Please writs for an appficirtlon form 
to^- 

Staff Recruitment Officer, 

Group Personnel Services, 
CoMHee Limited, 

Oatzell Steel Works, 
MOTHERWSLL 
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COUNTY OF CUMBBRLANO \ , 


ESmi^WENT 

(within* 

^ ■—■ ■ ■ 

At»plWti^ m (his new post iMi m/ 'ttaff acd invite<{ from 
suitably qiialjied p^sons wkb Wide experience in all aspects of 
establi.shiiMq|, worlL A knoi^ge of Q. and M. add worn study 
icclixiiqucs wo^ %;idvadUgeoua, The appoinonent is tuper- 
annuable and subiebt..to satiafactory medical report Application 
forms may be obtained from me and should be returned by 
Novembet^ 23, 1966.'. 

G. N. C. Clofli of tho County Council, 

The Courts, Cnrllal% * 


The University of Warwick 

Appointments in Economics ' 

AppUcKrHm.i invltod for Hopolnuiionto in 
hicoNCJMTUei (Including Tnduittrtol V^onomicH. 
MatheinatliMil liivuiiuiiilvH and csrtuin lleldn of 
I<]oon«inilc Mlsutry) Irmn Octooor 1, l'J07 
Sftinry acroidtiiu lo qualltlOAtlonK atid 
rxp«rlcni*t). in one of t-ne folIuwliiK scales: 
Senior Loctiu-er, £!i,il30 x 
iBH’tUver. iC 1.470 X £90—£3.010 X^ASS- 
£2.1S0 X £00—es.2T0 CBov). £9474 9 
£!>« .C2.«;I0; V 

AssisiMnt liMiurev, £1,100 x £7a—£1.100 
y £ii0-£l,m 

P8.S.U. MneRiA and removal illoWaiice 
payable. ♦ 

Further dcluIlK and aopllcafion fonn>M troin 
the Realsirur, Vniveriity of WturwIcB, 
Coventry, to whom appllcatlonR (three 
louies). ineludinff ilw nainoa of three 
relereea, Kliould be eent by December 20. lOOO. 


FOUNDATION FOR 
MANAGEMENT 
EDUCATION 

Teacher Fellowships in 
the U.S.A. 


Applications for Fellowships are invite from inch of 
academic distinction, who ate already teaching, or wish to teach, 
in Management Education, and are interested in developing, ttteir 
fields of specialisation. Those selected would attend a leading 
American graduate school of business following which they would 
be expected to continue, or embark on, a chreer in Management 
Education in the United Kingdom. 

These Fellowships are of two sorts. 

J. Tenable for an academic year in the U.S.A. and 
intended particularly to expand the Fellow's 
knowledge and skills in bit 6wn speciaiym; 
or 

2. To enable the Fellow to obtain a doctoral degree 

in, business. . . , i 

Application forms, returnable not later tt^in December 20, 1966, 
may be obtained from: The bifectew, Foundation for Maoagi^nt \ 
Education, Shell Centre, Downstream Building, Room W.7089, f 
London, S.E.L ( 


The University of Warwick 

mMim FAlKBAritN 

Prof^ssorsfUp In the kkionomics of 
Finance and Investment 

Appllcattonn are Invitod fur a OIIAIR In 
the KOONOM1C8 OF FJNANOK AND 
INVESTMENT, u> be eatabllxhed from 
October I, 1067. by a gilt from the 
Esmee Falrbalrn CbitrtlaUo Trust. 

aelajr fiL the normal profeHsoriul ranae 
( Fvf anuiim). ^eiher 
wlm vSJBV. memhersHIp. 

Purttier information ie available fram 
the l^gistrar, Unlveraity of Warwick. 
Coventry. Warwlcktililre, to whom 
appltcutlonB (thm cupiee), naming 
Ihree iwieroee. ohonlxl bo «mt by 
December 20. 1966. 


EDUCATION: 
LECTURES AND 
COURSES 


study at Home 

BuoceBRful tuition for O.OJB. “ O *' and " A " 
UU BcM-dal lendim Unix. Ba^Xaon., BA.. 

LL.B.. alBo OlpTomaa. Oertmcataii, Bar. 
Bankora, Secretarial, Statistleal, and other 
ProfeBKlonal Kxame. Promeotua Free from 
B. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E...U^.. Dept. P.17. 

wolsey Hall, Oxford utnit. vm 




BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL 
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THB' ECONOMIST' MOVEMBBR tXii I9M 



1 !)(' 

I {oiioiiiist 



Subscription Prices 

The Economist. Subscription Departriient 
New IMereufY. House 
61 Fsrrinedon Street London EC< 
Telephone Whitehall 6165 


1 year by Surface MaH 

Britain and Ireland £6.0.0 

Oulaida Britain £6.10.0 or US $19.60 



1 year by Air 


iiirops 


Alrfraight 

Airmail 


Sitrtfng nt 0 

£8.0.0 

£10 0.0 


Belgium 

B.Fr.niS 



Denmark 

O.Kr. 166 



France 

N.F. 110 



Germany 

0M90 



Holland 

FLOO 



Italy 

L 14.000 



Portugal 

Esc. 640 



Sweden 

Kr. 115 



Switzerland 

Ff. 97 



S( 9 fling rata 

£9.3 0 

£10.0.0 


Austria 

Gibraltar, Matta 

S. C50 

£7.5.0 


Greooa 

Of. 764 



Turkey 

Starling rata 

East Europe 

Finland 

Luxembourg 

Norway 

Spain 

T.L 228 

£io.ao 

NortliAmartipB 

Canada 

$29.50 

$38.00 

Mexico 

Mex.Pes. 465 


^ asA 

$29.50 

$35.00 

NortifeAfriMmtf > 

Starling rata 

£9.0.0 

£11.00 

MIddI* EmI 

Iran 

RIs. 1,910 



Iraq 

I.Din. 9 



Israof 

Jordan 

I.L 75 

J. Din. 11 


Lebanon 

Sudan 

Lab. £78 

S.£10.725 


UAR. 


E.£13 

W«tt AfriM 

Starting rata 

£9.0.0 

£12.10.0 


Cameroon 


G.F.A. Fr. RS7B 


Congo 


Con. Fr. 6.300 


Ghana 

Nigeria 

£9 

Cedi 30 

EmI and Southani 

Starting rata 

£10.0.0 

£12.10.0 

Afrfoft 

Ceylon 

Rupee 135 


IndlM fub oontintiif 

India 

Rupee 210 



Kenya 

Pakistan 

200 

Rupee 157 


S. Africa 

Rand 20 


Tanzarrio 

E.A.Sh. 200 



Uganda 

EASh. 200 


Par iaac and 

Sta/Ung rata 


£12.10.0 

PaeiflaAraa 

• Burma 

Hongkong 

Malaya 

HK$20p 

Kyat 167 

Mai. $107 


Thailand 


Baht 728 


Austraii 


V.N. Pia. 1.228 
£13.10.0 

Aug.$34 


China 


C. People 92 

A? 

Japan 


Yan 13.700 

' ■ 

New ZMland 


N.Z. £13.8 


PhMppInea 


Ph. Peso 147 


Souiliiiid 
Csntfil Amailn 


ats^MM 


'N w ii t SiibacflpIlon 


Suifses 
Ct0.0 
U.S. 12.80 




A great port 
A great city 

A great international bank 


THiBANKorKOBB,Lm 

Head office/Kobe, Japan 

153 branches throughout Japan 

Overseas offices/New York, London 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN NIGJ^IA 1965-1980 

is the title of a just-published report by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations ...,. 

.a new, important analytical study in 

long-term perspective of the agricultural deve¬ 
lopment of a major African country. 

.a valuable reference work for develop* 

ment planners, administrators, technicians, 
and the university student as well? 

Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. 
Box 569, London, S.E.I. 556 pp., maps in 
colour, tables, appendices. Price: cloth bound 
£4 10s,; paper bound £3 10s. 
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During Che 

tniiQiiigihip womM 
high riSshi in ifilk-maM: 
naval hi«tory 
have 

such a fraiqpig 
to 

the everTncrdising cost. < 
a seafaring career? . 


QTMOUhg 

I Endei$mr 

[vthe *Ambusa* has been home and 
wjbMjrn^i^of wl|^ 

old^rethusa* 

flve^ iiflj^n. To-day the%eM 
fOtkt a^.e^iphfiU you ple^j^,«^f; 
*\^i^ontrib«ip9g generouslyi\tDwai», 
ww ajha dfuipping our hbys toi ' 


iT ‘ARETHUSA* 
TRAINING SHIP 

XENTENARY APPEAL. 

PLMASE GJVJi generously 


Please send as much ak you cum as soon ns yon can. 10 Lt 
Coimnaiidcr A. D. Engtand, R.N^ who will gntefully acknow¬ 
ledge all donations. 

SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA"TRAB«NG SHI(» 

Patron /^.ij^ The Queen ■ 

164. Shaftesbury Avenue, London, Vy.C.2.' 




Term-^nd Term 

Assurance Rate! 

The following are siiumpljss of:dur.'nnw.Tat88 applicable to 
male lives. S#i £ld«CK^ Tfrm 5 years. 



; ’•..esewidtto TWnjril^iu rt ii ii ati 
. MM«tMrth<ta(y)fUi:1«sO . 

Term MwrwfiM^'ir. W Habllity m 

duty ew tpf^^^lnly* SMurences 

cansMlat the yeu^fsiimimwnd^ adequate 

temporary Ufa aashsifiea an Jncraaaa 

In hit Ineoma whan ho vfll* l|!t ^ ihora parmanant Ufa 


MTIONAL MnVIDEIIT 



A 

THE MITSUBISHI BANK,L 


Londen Branch 

> Tg BifChin Lana, 
' kondon E.C. 3, 
gnaland 



Phonsc MIN gSM/g 



if the name IS 




'ji. 


•..« nai^ that hai' eaii«e^ ^ e6hfliifence of tmt- 
nesstnen in every area of the Japanese economy. 
If your banker Is already working through Mitsubishi, 
he knows that Mitsubishi's financial Interests cover 
nearly every aspect of business activU^ in Japan. 


gudnetiinani Ask your bank to contact Miiaiiblihr, or write directly lor 
informal ion com ernina your faioslneia in Japan. 

Bankart I Write for detailed information on how Mitsubishi can help 
servo you and your dfcntl 


JL MITSttBISHI BANK 

M mtaR MaruitwcM. T«ye. laNn teM* MOm. MNf(MlTISU|ttM iMmiS 

Mm, wBk-.iiaaui umi von.i«»Anati«>- Lonson Ber rna waip t anas m mifm m m wriA 













■RiLLiANT IDEA! Makeydui' 
Hard Sauce extra delicipus.udth 
an extra measur^f jHAIG, and ' 
flame your Christmas pudding 
with HAIQ tool • 


Don’t be vague— 
ask for Haig 

M oz., the Bottle, i Flask, 

It Flask, OL and Miniature 
sizes. Obt^ble everywhere.. I 
'Local', at Off Licences, 
^’.i^n^ls and Wine and Spirit Stores. 




■mi 


St^te^4§diHect 




DAIWA 


OSAKA. JAPAN 




H«ad Japan ' 

. . > Ci&tti;Md::pAUMir^K T«i: 27M221 Talaiii OS 3284 
Londofi Branch: England 

cabla Add: LONEAt^^TairlK^ Wall 1892/4 TalfN: UN21979 
Naw York Agtncy: 91 Broadway..r>Hiw YPrk. N.Y. 10006 

Cabla Add: NEWDAIWA Tel: 344-5020 Telix: 222246 


'a NevrawDor. Jktithorlsod na Seeond Clfcae MaH, Post OlBce Dept., dttavT Printed In England by St fSIanionti Prw Ltd .,Lon^n. E.C.4. PublLshad bN The Economist 
Ifewspaplr Ltd., at 3d 9t. James's Street. London. S.W.I. Telephones Whitehall 515B. Postage on this Issue: UK 8d . Over:icu.> 8d. 
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LOWBOM BtOCK EXCHANeE INDIC 


Is 


I9M 

Noon 

Qodi* 

- 

' Yiold 
% 

Ord. 

IndoK 


Nw. 2 
“ * 

:: 7. 

•• J 

—i* ' 

399-1 
354-0 
3S4-3 
3S4-7 
351-9 
354 5 

398-2 

356-1 

355-^5 

353- 3 
352-5. 

354- 6 

6-27 
.6'3I 
• 612 

tIS: 

6-34 

289-7 

;3t.t 

286-1 

ts' 

6-79 

6-82 

6-85.. 

6-81 

• 1 , ' 

High. 449-8 quiy 1) 

High. 374-2 ' 
aunt 16) 


BmnfN pttNoe 
POHINION AliD_ 
CCMUrOIIATION StOCKt 


toil. 

r !?• 

741, hVt 
59»u S^U 

*5 9Hi 



* Ex 4lvM«n4. t tw ' { Th% mi r«4tmi 
(c) YMr*i dividend. (•) To otrt^ dm. - (j 
Kh^MltMd'NyMikMStodk. («)N«w$Wc] 
bnckoci wro on forocMV dividond. 


















































































































































































nn- GQQNoftt»v iiii- i§8S 


TPl 



7»)l4fJ I Bfiik AW. Ti^' . iw-; JW- 

t»t ^Ci 4Vi 


t -tm. 

nn 

f$ 

H/4 WI'b 
«/ 4'a jVt. 


**/?'2 av4'i 


»4j»i« SfSS^...,%;..§/* 5h 

t40 e Mulcr A Uvir LM. m W- 

ID 9 UftlJk Cfftfitrsl.. ..-,1/* M/* 
II • M^rBliwi*Aini|il....^£1 lSl/| 

ll<4« Pni4encli{ *A*.I/- 9/4 

' Iga* Aoyil.;si..^.....‘.,5/- H/3* 

i«iiA «HHihSmMr.Aji...SA 

!SSIiIS!!i%m ss^r 

I b M<wk«r SI4tf«l«y.£1 2S/IQ 

. 2»a4|LMIi4iM.£1 3$/IO 

9 9 0«w(y Group.10/- 17/14 

I ft; « FiopncM Mowk....-. .S/o 44/9 
0 Jia « SimincM Tlam. i.... 8/- S«/» 

• a loiprntt. fubHihinf..S/-, 15/A 

4 « H«wtr of IhirWorld. S/- ^3 , 

. 5^8 WaH. Smith A Son A'.. £1 .35/3^ 

Id a I ThoimonOrf’d.S/- 3^3^ 

F S- o J .Awator p|ip«r.£1 45/9 

.•f:%‘lfcS*Sr?‘;:.;;:;l^: S'A 

, > b ! 48^9 

! ■ V ' ■ 

M • I SSm... 

4 a ! Ommn ban(.<1 J W1 

9 UnCMhirt St4«l £1 19/3 

3 « Sovch Ourhtm.£1 18/- 

.10 • . S«»«l Co. of Wtl«a.«. ,£l 19/- - 

, S • SuvaanaAUoyda.3^3 

.> I ir Ipho Summon.£J 30/3 

5 9 MmS Smpl..£1 29/3 

' ' ' PNiidaLAiiMS 

M 9 Anoc.BritisliPicturo.S/- 23/10' 
^» 2 A Amoc. Totovteton A'-V- IVi'a 

. 4 • WnwAaird...:.£1 is/Hi 

^rS • A^BmGraup.S/- 19/10^ 

.tlijO Boolean.10/- 19/- 

ihb Broikh Match.£1 41/1 ii 

• b iriitkh Ouyjan.S/r j 9/1'j 

.11, 0 British Ropok.-.-.S/- II/- 

J7'l0 Bupin**...»/- 10/9 

IB^hlOoUlRuo.10/- 27/6 

^ 6 OrpfM. V- 14/10' 

. 4 9 Gostatnor:A’.5/- 25/3 

4 ft ,1^. SI/3* 

if^b H«rriaoAAC.r.Oofd...£l 42/3* 
I2>a« Hooimr‘A* .5/- 45/1. 


NftW YORK FRICCS AND INDICBS 


W: $i- 

'.& g/i 

ft? 


»»/... «*«♦ ' f*» 
is/ 7 l] («'«) IS 
«/-. Ii« 




*'»■ . '* Jo 

41 /J III 

8^ tt 


iKr >*«?•■• 

'Iff!* 'SSI*' 

W/I0'> 3Ul 

iS/tVi 4UVi 


3B 

|»|[ 

^1 'i?- 


46/IO<i 44/10*1 




2B/9 I 38/9 . 

ftr* 3 ^ 7 , 1 , 


SO/i'i ! 4 0 

lO/i'i 141 


2th > .4'A 

IB/- A-3 
22/1011 B'B 
24/3 4-4 

I4/I0(i 10-2 
27/4»i i 8-2 
6/|iy < 9 0 
10/10^! 7 3 
7/-* ^ 7 9 
i 23/6 . 6 5 

13/6 4-8 




-MjoriOy Maricet Indicators 

..TreosuriL tliU cates .movjcd up in New York after four weeks of a downward trend but remained 
^tic in L^don. Tliis narrowed the coytred arb itrage tnargip on Trdaniry bills in London's favour. 

miC the odii^'ibargins were vittuatly odchangefd. With the forward discount remaining the 
“WnB^ia -lAst'^eelc Lombard Street credk was again in.iibdn supply and the authorities were lump¬ 
ing With varying amounts. • ■ ' 
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90mpl0t« 

power 

are opera^ aromnl 

the worlds " 

Here are eeiQe ef m 


HI6H«CAPAiary 

Offered 
pulveriZi 
per hour 



8TKAwtuRwi«ii^^’^ ■ 

Type TC lecmdiuV l^uperhiillfno^fovi^^ very jMfyen* 

taoeoue hijri ^^iMnjpiton coHM^piefile. Tfi# TK tSO/ttS MW 
heat conetm^Oe 1690 €aK/KWh--eustal|ti htofV load varlationa and ! 
guarantees a flepiMe o|jwratlon. 


POWfiA UOjpKS 

Incorporate industrial automatic etiuipnient. 
equipped with digital computers. Cothpletf^p 
include various kinds of auxiliary equipment. 


rooms 
may also 


TRANSFOAMCRS 

Are of modern, simplified design, wN^..tiig1i>$)#iffefmanc parameters. 
And generators have auto-synchronisatfopv :,V 

MR. CEKOP PRfSENTS MODiRM ffrlliH INDUSTRY 

Poiiih powMT ptanti ganerata d0 m. iUMft of sAcIrfca/ anergy per annum, 
Piciurati aboaa is Konis Powat Si§iiOp ai6iam new Potnan. its total power 
output amounts to 5$S MW wai fiom two modern condensing 

twdine sets of IK MW each.' 



ixpoar or oiousTatAL piANta 

9*.O.E.3IT. G^MmiCMtspWarHaws 
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is universal. It has even become an international yardstick 
of progress. But all steel is not the same. Yawata Steel, 
for instance, made by one of the world’s largest producers, 
is available in a range of shapes and qualities to suit every 
purpose to which steel conceivably could be put—and a 
few more besides. 

Yawata Steel keeps its position in the industry by 
making better steel by better means... steel that’s more 
economical, more versatile. 

. When your need is steel, specify Yawata. It’s a sure way 
of getting best. 

YAWATA ISON A STIIL CO., LTD. 

H««d Oflicai Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo* Japan 

Ewropaon Offictt Immermann Stroiso 15* Du«»elderf* West Gtrmany 


<|> TAWATA STEEL 
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THE PACE-SETTEK 

(Pace setters delight in savoury Belgian cuisine while sky bornc with Sabena) 


A fHw klieg lights, a second-hand camera, a story line and daring 
experimentation. The result was a "new wave” film that won plaudits 
from critical audiences everywhere. 

You discovered and encouraged them from their very first footage. 


They appreciate your candid suggestions. They know you as we 
know you, as a pace-setter With unerring flair for the right 
choice. It is this very quality that makes you choose Sabena as your 
favorite air-line.* 




BfiGfdS SnU ifnms 

SABEnA. the only JNTERNATiONAL network homing on BRUSSELS. HUfl. OF THE COMMON MARKET 



1 : ((>i I f ,M I iisi: I ////.V \\ cc/^ 


Conteats 


Volume CX:XXI. Number <430. 


777 

The Economics of Entry 


778 

Can We Get In? 


780 

Next Month in Rhodesia 


781 

Realty Radical Regions, Please 


782 

A Vision of Elephantiasis 


784 

Comraentary 

Prince of Wales ; China seats ; New in Delhii 
Robber Roy ; Failure in Adclis; Mock, Trial. 

The Warid 

786 

International Report 

There is nothing dry in Florence but the 
wit. 

Germany ; Strain ; France ; Austria; Bulgaria; 
United Nations ; Arabs and Israel; Australia ; 
Latin America ; Jordanian tounsm. 


803 

American Survey 

Slowing clown. 

Looking ahead ; Poseidon called up ; Election 
leturns: New stai in the west; Georgian 
confusion : Unbalanced by war; Beyond the 
moon ; Flickering strikes ; Shorter notes. 

Britain 

' 8U 

Born lucky ; now below par. 

Ask a silly question ; Commonwhat ? ; Unsafe 
ai any age. 

Letters 

760 


Books 

815 

A family and its fortunes 

Business Brief 

820 

Britain's Motorways 

Business 

823 

Evidence to Suit All Tastes. 


824 

Home Loans IlcH>-lIa 


825 

Venezuela Outgrowb Oil 


828 

What Europe Offers 

Common Market: Gains and losses ; Britain*s 
big battalions; The size of the Ma:i ket; Good 
big guys^ bad small ones; Old glories: The 
City's chances; Technology: the froth and 
the facts ; Taward the miflenium. 


844 

Britain 

New City ventures; BBA ; Trade Associa¬ 
tions ; Communicatiom satellites; Wool; 
Brickbats for the Building Industry ; Ship¬ 
ping. 


851 

Investment 

Stock market; Pye; Barry Staines; BSA ; 
Unit trusts; Split-capital trusts; Canadian 
securities laws; Small investot's ; Guthrie. 

Stock Prices 
and Yields 

869 



llic Economist by Subscription 

by iwfitce: Briuin ami Ireland On. Od.; Heat of W<»rid lOo. Odj by 4i>.‘ Eoaopa Belgium, 
Denmark. France. Germany. HoHand. Italy. Poitugal, Sweden, Sidhaarlaod £$ On. Od., 
Auarriu, Greece, Turkey £9 Oi. Od:; Nonb Amertcn U.$./V f2S,S0; ^adu 120,50. 
8til4>nt by jttrfaet: worldwide £4 Oa. Od.; by air: U.S.^ $19<'SQ. In the United 
Kini^dfy, aybacdption ordera can b|c placed with your newsagent or with The Economist 
SujKscrmion Department, New Mercury Housw. 8t Farringdon Street, London 
Vn Uhs United States' please write col llio EdanofMiei, 415 Madlfon Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 



Approach to Europe 

The big problems of economic 
adjustment that will ' arise if 
Britain gets into Europe have 
nothing to do with food prices 
or Commonwealth trade. The 
big problems arc, first, that 
sterling’s international banking 
role will have to be modified; 
secondly, iliai a lot of Britain’s 
general economic and social 
policies will have to be 
integrated with Europe’s. But 
both these modifications would 
be a very good thing, page 777 - 
Mr Wilson is going to have a 
hard time wooing General de 
Gaulle, but there arc certain 
major tactics that he should pur¬ 
sue, both in his initial probe and 
in what might have to become a 
long siege; above all, he is right 
to emphasise that an advanced 
technological community will be 
easier to achieve in Europe if 
Britain enters, page 778 . A 
report from our Paris corres¬ 
pondent confirms that General 
de Gaulle’s initial response is 
unfortunately likely to be 
adverse, page 792 . Six pages of 
detailed analysis suggest what 
the effects of entry would be 
likely to be on . Britain’s major 
industries, page 828 . 



Rhodesian Brink 

Next month’s niove on sanctions 
now looks very tjloee. How real 
does it look^ Much depends on 
Washington, jpat^ 780. 


Is the Squeeze Workktg ? 

September’s industrial pixkl^- 
tion index in Britain showed iail 
alarming drop, and October’s 
overseas trade returns showed a 
most heartening Improvement 
But both figures should be 
viewed with suspicion, page 823^ 


SItmng down in America 

The most recent economic 
statistics and forecasts for next, 
year suggest that President 
Johnson is unlikely to 'find it 
necessary to propose a tax 
increase in January, page 803. 



Waiting for Bavaria 

Germany’s political parties arc 
wailing to see what the 
Bavarian voters say on. Sun¬ 
day; only then will they get 
down to deciding who will 
partner whom, page 7^. 



tiome Loam Hoo-ha 

The real social need in Britain 
IS not cheaper mortgages foi 
existing well-off home-owners^ 
but more opportunities tor 
woul(t-be home-owners to get 
martgage.s: Mr Aubrey Jones’s 
board has failed to realise this^ 
page 824. 
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Ktfise die foe Idgi^ p 
act. S''" 

Then—sad only tben^^ 
IdiJwr wnei^'Amhn pini 
:<q>9ruk»b Wit leeim?* 
YounAitmidlyt 




Tr^o^ VmoM 

- Sin-^ November 12th you dlacues^ the 
TUCs memorendum on trade unionism. It; 
' fi^ensi cimkm 

n is more conservative than any pa^ty or oor- 
pomtion that t kOovr of/ 

It seems dm me sin^ inomtion is pro- 
' posed,, naakly that fimu shpi^ dioorly ia^ 
volve trade unkmisttvln imnafemim This 
has been discussed, nridely, in l>eninark by 
amoQg odten myself^ and it la.^ called 
** indtiatrial dcm6ci;i^.'^ In princtpic I aih 
very pos&lve to tjbe'ide8» but I am suit duil 
it will definitely fail |n Mtain. becaoae it wOl 

ikd unions who 
have the amne objts^five—iptater productivity 
—^ tnana^emenil^ and, equally important, 
unioiis dial are responsible and positive. 
Time and again it has been demonatrated 
that greater productivity is not the obtective 
of the ttade umans--the restrictive practices 
are here the prime example-Hind as kmg as 
your unions have not shorn their respond- 
^ty and leadership in this area^-withtmt 
having to he fotc^ by the ObVernment--- 
they are d^nitely immature for any iunher 
pan in managing any part of ad economy.. 

. We have in my shaping company made 
an aoalytia of the cost to bs of using British 
shipyards for dockings instead of continental 
yards, by comparing our mvbkes from the 
ya^; IUmi r^t 6f the anal^^is is that the 
eqat to us.qf hsing a British wpyard is 100 

S cent more %han„if we sail the ship from 
iou tb the oondfifiiu to be repaired and 
; (including tittle loiuX We then tried to 
find, edt die reason,, ai^ thae and again it 
hnsMsd out that the shop stewards had in- 
dsttd'fhm the^worJ^ of the ddpyard should 
take over work which our own ships* per¬ 
sonnel perfonn anywhere else, including 
closing of machinery which our ships* 
engineers had opened themsehrdt. The cost 
to tis of this work was 400 per cem hitfhet 
than if we bad done it (quickly) with our own 
high-priced personnel. I may add that even 
in the United States dockhii^ are cheaper 
and quicker than in Britain at present That 
is rcsuictive^pracdcttt lA ecdon. 

It is very* (filRCuit to continue working 
wkh British shipyards upder jrath conditioas 
yirhere they will not evra try^ to Kelp tbem- 
Hfves, and I wonder whewr the British 
mpptng industry wants to cObdbue subsidis- 
bag their shipyards in this Wgy^ : Tp my mind 
fitlpoukl be better to follow me Oovernmi^ 
of redeploying wdriteft by placing^ 
somewhere else. 

reswiedve pmcikcs 
im HM^'tifect in this country, but ustudly 
a woikar has tbe highest wages^ in the unions 
with the .tejiet'«stnctivc practices, 

Tbe^e Ims been talk in the British press 
about ships being built in BrhiA 

shipyards, and l:cad^Say that such things also 
happen in/ SeuMm^. (I had two ships 
delayed up to Britain can 

also deliver in dmd <1 hpElJtjm on 

time from Burnthteid ^jSBfWi^ Com¬ 
pany, in Scotland). tlifSilpSk 


S0h--hk; 'Druckc^^^^ eoRinients on the 
barristdra^ ldwihilty from Uudh^ fer 
geiim u 

per8p€aivd;;\; 

It is mft^^fenerally known tliat.kpproad-. 
inaiil)^«gCMyjtt. cent of all adv ocacy in dm 
courts of Bopand imd Wales is undertaken* 
by solictiacg who enjoy no. such ..faumunify. 
As barrl^lM in the eburts in whidi 
si9tkisQaiii^,,|p^ a right of audience it fit* 
qoentty lii^jpieQs that they meet as opposing 
advoeMs^ courts, and It is curious 

thif iB \^E^>ntiiations the solicitor is liable 
to be' i$N|||r^f^ whereas the bar- 

^ letter advocate, whether be is a 

bsvtiiasr #!^WflHritor, owes a speeiid duty 10 
the cmrordfb observance of dduch causes 
Some diehtS sn believe that the advocate has 
let them dowru In this respect, tbe standard 
of duty of die solicitor is indistinguishable 
from that of the barrister and, accordingly, he 
faces predsely. the same perils. 

Throughout their history solidtdrs have 
accepted this occupational basard and it has 
affected neither, the standards of duty they 
lay upon themselves nor the quality of their 
service to the public. The members of both 
branches know full well that a lawyer lack¬ 
ing courage and convictions has no business 
to practise Igw at all. 

There may or may not be a case for 
immunity for the advocate but it would be 
a disservice to suggest that lawyers, any more 
than surgeons, would permit their profes¬ 
sional stai^ards to be affected by liability for 
their own professional negligence. 

The law of negligence docs not demand 
perfection: it demands simply that there 
shall be a reasonable exercise of professional 
skill No professional man can be success¬ 
fully sued for being mistaken but only for 
failji^ to exerdse fhe care which the com¬ 
munity is entitled to expect from a member 
of his profession.—Yours faithfully, 

Sbton Pollock 
Secretary,, 
Contentious Business, 
London, WCi The Law Society 


. *'• to 

jjy : womng tinder the new system, accounting 

^ ^ labour power and Z2 per 

forrL^- of the total value of production, 
t. ^Prto January ndet eight major branches 

^.pui imo ^ briinchis of the 

aohraxl- industry will be switched uy the new 

dir ^0 he followed in tbe first quarter of 

fhc year by all enterprises of the instrument- 
nuddtig industry and factories for the pro- 
in whk£ duction of control systems, and later in the 
^ it frr» by diesel machine-making and boiler- 

opposing soaking: The change-over will take at least 
S cmloua three years. • 

‘ is liable Ekonomichiskaya Gaaeta urges caution, 
^e bar- hearing in mind that a feature of the second 
f be is a ^^8® ^tll be inclusion in the new system of 
1 duty 10 fuemries with a somewhat lower level of 
causes tirganiMtiofi and production, 
ocate has In the enterprises working under the new 
standard system, compared with the same period of 
guishable >9^5 (nine months), sales of output have 
lingly, he grown by more than ii per cent, labour pro¬ 
ductivity by 8 per cent, and profits by over 
Ars have 20 per cent.—Yours faiihfullyt 
nd it has Anatoly Uglov 


London, SW7 


London Correspondent, 
Novosti Press Agency 


Aviation Policy 

Sir —1 tiibught your **1^0 Poliqy for Avia¬ 
tion** (November 12th) despite its dtic 
struck a poutive and encouraging note, and 
it crystalli^ iomething that has been 
pQzzUng me. Why. can a swing-wii^ aircraft 
be the only answer in 1966 if Britain cannot 
affpr^ more than one reasonably complex and 
mbdeni mlBtary. pi^e ? 1 have no good 

reason to ^fotibt Jmr conclusion, but would 
like to Hb for ofice a balance-sheet of the 
pros am opna of swing-wiDg (variable geo¬ 
metry) thrust aircraft, drawn upr 

by an tooirtial oancl. 

There are. pregt^ fashions^ even in 
airerkft desigq, and ae fasliiohable' 

16 assume that Britain must , f>e wrong I 
cannot rkl myself of the sneiddng suspidon 
that one jreasM fiw mvouring die swingeing 
is that k seothy t6^ )#e been abdut the only 
advanced prqj^ VRC>|imen*t puislag befii|js> 
the wave of cancelnflons^ a short whi|a ago^ ; 
—<Your» Mdffbliyi'- ; D« J. D. CtAltR 


Lonchn, SSs- — 


Economic Statistics 

Sir—I n Forecasting Isn’t Fun Any More ** 
(November t2th) you highlight the defici¬ 
encies in British economic statistics. But 
nothing is done, possibly because there is 
little glamour in this preliminary chore, vital 
CO better corporate and national planning. 

Whitehall's statistical pundits not only need 
awakening but also releasing from terms of 
reference which insist that official statistics 
shall be collected solely for government pur¬ 
poses. This restriction stems from the views 
presented to the Verdon Smith Committee: 
that up-to-date statistics are an expensive and 
unnecessary luxury for the operations of the 
finni have little relevance to or influence on 
business conditions, and grow on trees for 
picking if required. 

Three aspects of the present situation 
could be speedily and simply improved: 

x. (2|iicker submission by firms and pub- 
licatk^ 4 »y the Government, through careful 
sclectioii, omission or postponement of detail. 

2. Removal of obstacles to analysis caused 
by inconsistent product definitions and geo- 
graphkad and industrial boundaries, especi¬ 
ally between the Board of Trade, Ministry, 
of Labour and Customs and Excise. 

3. Allowing non-publication where dis-' 
closure is claimed only if damage can be 
proved (cf. dumptiig), particulwly in a 
monopoly situation. ^ 

In the longer run more far-reaching 
dianges are rroulred. They could include: 
a Nadonal ^Bureau of Statistics; annual 
cehsusea of pMuedon and distribution; 
autpmad<m 4 ^m'^s by punched caxi or 
evto U> the computers of firms 

and «aqo ;teocfiMioos. 

At yob ksst a start should bo btailb, 
the innumerable reasons, 
hLlwelf, which add up to Britain's 
lag ill growth.—Yours faithfully, 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Other notices see pages 863 to 885 



^ave 


” ' ■ ' '■ ■ ■V s"' 


A laf:ge manufactariiig Oroop of Com* 
ptinies tritli a multi-ii^ioo sales toroovar 
iavites applicatioas top>levd EXECU* 
POSITK>NS. Major product 
emphasis widiio the Oroop is hUeehnlc^ 
areas, mainly electronics and aatomation. 

Superior adfflinistfative atrility combined 
with first dass technical qualiflcadons 
essential. Ap|di^ts should have hdd 
positions at matting director level with 
a proved profit-making record, together 
with outstanding success in developing 
and controlling a large, diverse organisa¬ 
tion through teams of management 
specialists. AMity to encourage senior 
staff in achieving difficult targets, with 
detailed experience in modem manage¬ 
ment techniques, including data process 
experience, necessary. 

University honours degree or equivalent 
essential. Minimum fifteen years’ suc¬ 
cessful line experience required. OesiraUe 
age 45-50. Management background in 
capital equipment fields induding Inter- 
national nuirketing highly desirable. Only 
applicaets aiming at a five figure salary 
are expected to 8|^y. 

Apply in OUARANTCED CX>N- 
FlCffiNCB. with fun detaib quiffiacwtioos. 
experience, salaries, to 


$.WU. 


TheChaInnai 
Bos No. MA 119, 
THE lEcmwNMisr, 


25 SI. lam ie b , .St ii e t» 


• naasinimniejiAiaBnNC aottohw'iaanaail tutwnar 

. rfjhqmidtsp'/loom. The chief enaeih^ p ai^^ 

.\^:v«igi^iito-j|^tl>evelo«i^ 

«cb^ {br,m^ inaevation ia 

..J)I8NIC iCtl€CI|iRSC» 

C lif/* ii|8fel|«8l8IUTY is tp be ccuii|vc!ieniive within die lernii of 
. ^ ^ jprpvidcd by statute. The Chief Execudve dmt 

be rcBpoltstUe bodi tor reconunendacions on policy and for 
all a^)ects of management. 

• THE BOAAO IS concerned widi marketing. Proved skills in 
marketing, in economic platiiimg, in managing a profitable 
enterprise, u\A m devdopmg administraitve am managenai 
tedmiques ait essendpL^ 

• SALAiY and condiciom of service will be designed individ¬ 
ually to attract men alr^y catuiug /j 7 ,$oo p.a. and more. 
If necessary die Boaid will coBsidcf ta:iM m «eo^^ 
fiom aiKidicr orgjiusadon for* ay> five yeiiSa 

Write in confidence to os as die fioard*t advisets* Nbdyt^ 
wiU be dbdosed without permission. Letters shodA 
addressed to M. J. Grahamdones. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECTION) LTD 

10 HALLAM STREEt • LONQON Wl 


Publishing Director 

• TECHNIQUE in marketing will succeed mystique {n selKng 
as the means to profit in the business of ialbrmadan ana 
communication. This is the object of a new executive 
appoiutuieiit to the Main Board of the remganised British 
Printing Corporation. 

• PUBUSHiNC i.s big business. The industry has doubled in 
size in the past decade. Turnover in the group's publishing 
activitich is already about £6,000,000 p.a. Growth and 
dcvelopmem will be strong. 

• MARKirriNG will be this director's main business. He 
will be responsible for managing, througli the medium 
of constituent companies, the group's interests in books, 
ndgazines, etc., for developing them and for promoting 
new enterprise in allied fields. 

• PBODUCT management in in.iss consumer busbiess dsould 
preferably be the home groiuid of his experience. The 
other prerequisite is imaginacinii in die uses of literacy. He 
may or may not have worked iu publishing. 

• THERE are. uo bars on grounds of age or nationality. 
The salary may weU be of & otdbr at £10,000 p.a. for the 
right man. 

Write in confidence to us ai the group's advisers. Nothing 
wOl be disclosed without permissum. Letters should be 
addiesscd to J. R. Qaytoii. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

V 0eLCCTlON)lTD 

1,0 HAILAm street • LONDON Wl 
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ii^|ik)(Qgi^m i(M 
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This IBM specialist 
edicts wool profits in Australia, 
speeds fleece deliway to Great Britain, 
helps textile mills in Mexico. 

Without leaving Sydney. 

He's Mike Meek, an IBM specialist in Australia. 

Mike’s an authority on the wool business. He's also an expert in data 
processing. 

Putting these two skills together, Mike has pioneered the use of 
IBM computers to help wool growers and buyers process their 
products and predict profits - faster than ever before. 

When you»consider that wool makes up 40®/o of Australia’s exports, 
the importance of his job comes into sharp focus. 

Based at the IBM Service Bureau in Sydney, he helps wool growers 
get full data about sales - information such as price, weight, 
and average market value. 

He helps wool buyers get complete audit sheets, costing invoices, 
weight specification tables, wool testing results. 

Since the entire work flow is speeded up from grower to buyer, mills 
get their shipments quicker. And accompanying paper work is more 
accurate. 

Some of these mills are thousands of miles away from Sydney in Bradford, 

Kobe, Mexico City. Vera Cruz and Boston. . 

And, because of IBM’s network of world-wide facilities and offices, 
the Results of Mike Meek's work aren’t limited to Australia. 

Mike Meek's work in wool is only one example of IBM at work. 

Whatever your business, we’ve got experienced people ready to work 
for you - to increase efficiency, save money. 

IBM people - people like Mike Meek - speak your language. 

Wherever you are. 


IBM 
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HOW BRITISH INDUSTRY BOOST? KIODUCTIVITY 

with autoniation by LDEP 


Steelworks uses 
LDEP automa^ti 

Cutting hot steel section^' to diifT-' 
erent lengths ^rom. 

a rolling h' 

isn’t. Not if yoa warn to do it both 
quickly anid accurately; i.e., keep 
productictn rates up and costs down. 
U>EP industrial-automation spe¬ 
cialists solved this problem with a 
hig^-speed system that guides the 
saw, and precisely positions its 
movable stop, under the control of 
either a semi-skilled operator or 
a digital computer. Heart of the 
system: an loep contactless mag¬ 
netic digitiser that provides split- 
second data about where the saw 
carriage is. Body of the system: 
standard ldep logic modules^, buik 
to take it day after day in the 
foulest industrial environments. 



ri n 

These same modules go into every 
U>EP automation system, so diere’s 
no guesswork about their rdiability 
under operating conditions. It has 
been proved. 

Colliery uses 
LDEP automation 

Automation has come slowly to coal¬ 
mining, chiefly because geological 
conditions \'ary so much. But con- 
&der a common problem—bringing 
•up the mined coal. At a modem 


mechanised fac^ out 

zero (flice beiiqt fdvan^) to mw- 

it«f oukhe pekks aa<i|t{wujh|,|>jit i|- 


.itoa ^uttbq peaics <m<i*|tmugM,p>jK f 
ha^td bb o{»rated madu^y td ihatofi 
the.fiv(^t^liift ModuetjiDn 
^ an#mt4raqiiir« coiktabt maotiea.i 




Solution: an ldep system that oper¬ 
ates the bunker completely auto¬ 
matically without attentfon. Again, 
it sounds easy. But to build it into 
practical hardware^ LDEP industrial- 
automation specialists had to become 
coal-handUng specialists, had to 
leam all about the mechanics of 
coal-pile behaviour, had to meet the 
stringent safety requirements that 
make mine electronics a world of 
its own. They had tOj and they did. 

Aerospace uses 
LDEP automation 

Wind-ninnd testing is a vital part 
of devdiq>ing new aitetai^ rbdeets, 
andevenhi^-speedsilifitoevdudes. 
The wind-tunnel must becomplctely 
instrumented to extract as much data 
as possible from each test, and the 
data atost be easily digestible by 
cmnputers. This ’pre-digestion’ is 
where ldep industrial-autoination. 
specialists came in; the problem was 
tougher than usual, too, because it 
involved a high-speed tunnel that 


LOEP 

INDUSTRIAL AUTOMATION 


M Ijrict^spBksk ldep 
dtoigned ana ^uDt a data-himdling 

' iecbrdets, (2)' cdihteitspen 
IKistitinm. tp, dectrical 

pnl8e»^(4|;«ui^,’^ 4tow tt^t'^or- 
maimn it’s nenied, <4) i^vers 
it, in itormk al^pmpriiib wvibg 
an electric typewriter and punching 
a computer tape. Secret of ^ep’s 
;«qcce|N^ Idbtidi^i, t^ l^i^iied at 
the whole problem, not jtut the 
electronics part. They always do. 



Get to know ldep, tiie induitrialr 
automation spepialists who arc help- 
ii4 to boott productivity all over 
Britain—overseas too. For more ldep 
case histi)ries, naming names and 
spelling tint technical details, please 
write todayon your company letter- 
hewl to. Automation Systems Divi¬ 
sion, Lancashire Dynamo Electronic 
Products Ltd., Rugetey» StalN. Td: 
Rugdey 3271 & 2151. Tdex: 36135. 







Howtamoi^ for hours 
underexti^pressiire 

-and take it as a matter of course! 

Tut tlir«Miaii •ttlmimiMt w«rk elimMr !• tiM BritM 
comiMtItor In thn hy^fnspacn fncn- n rnnn to woric mom 
•fficfontly on tho too-bod at groator dagtha* Fabrication 
. of tbo chambor wat oaiy oxacllniu donModlng tbo uao 
of bigh nnallto atool plato - aHOpNod by Unitod Stool. 

Big apood up. Deacenta in the work chamber to 600 ft. need 
take onl^ 16 minutes. Using conventional diving methods. 
9 hours are required to bring a diver to tho surface from 
0004t. after he has spent only 30 minutes at that depth; tho 
work chamber can bring a diver from 600 ft. depth to tho 
surface in 15*20 minutes even after hours spent on the s^a* 
bed. Decompression of the diver can ba accomplished in n 
surface decompression chamber Instead of durlno a length/ 
ascent from the sea-bed. The work chamber reduces diving 
hazards associated with water turbulence and extends con« 
sidgrabty the undersea area accessible to prospecting and 
salvage. This is particularly important with the rapid 
development of offahdre drilling. 

Big savings. An offshore drill rig may cost £200-£300 per 
hour to operate. It could almost certainty be kept more full/ 
employed with the availability of submersible diving 
chambers. Furthermore, the greater the depth, the greater 
will be the substantial savings In costs per undersea worMng 
hour when comparing diving operations from a submersible 
chamber with similar operations using conventional 
equipment. 

CJB-Divcon cheese United Stoel. Tho firms responsible 
,for this progressive development art Constructors John 
Brown Limited (a member of the John Brown Group of 
companies) and Divebn International (UK) Limited. Environ¬ 
mental control equipment was dealgnsd agd installed by 
Normalair Ltd. The hull was constructed by Markham A Co* 
Ltd., of Chesterfield (alto within the John Brown Group), 
using steel supplied by Applcby-Frodtngham Steel Company, 
a branch of United Steel. The steel has to pass stringent 
tests tncluding a full radiographic inspection and a scan 
ultrasonic inspection. 

Impressive Research. United Steel keeps In the forefronf, 
supplying steels for technically advanced Jobs. The research 
organisation is large in relation to steelmakihg capacity. The 
United Steel Companies manufacture and expoil a wider 
range of steels than any other Biitish company: weldable 
high tensile steels, vacuum-cast stoels. alloy steels caiboit 
st»*els -'Steels for almost every conceivable purpose. 


TALKING 

TECHNICALLY... 

slUt PLirc oeruis 
BS 150t'2t1—Criidi- ?aA LTO 
Norni.nli/ed 

HL'flt Tre.ilmont of test s.mi- 
piss 10 acrordcince wdh BS. 
1501-1964 Sub-cUiusP IOC. 
Chnrpy V-Nolch inip,ict tests 
aiO C. 

Fuliv stress ■relieved. 
Thicknesses: 

Sphere ; . 1, tl- 
Cylinder ^ . 


FORKING CONDITIORS 
Design Code BS. 1S00-1058 
CIrtss 1 

Mo*, w^orkliiq pressure— 
eaternal or inrern.il: 267 RSIG 
Max. operdiing lump 50 C 
EMERGENDT PRESSURE CONO! 'IONS 
Design Code—BS. 1615-1065. 
Max. pressure: 400 RSIG 
internal. 

Test pressure: 520 RSIG. 
OIMERXIORS 

Upper ch.-irnbr-r 6' 6' i.d. 
Louver cfmnibcr 4 6 du. 
MEIfiNT 
6^ tons. 


WHERETHEr^E'S PROGRESSTHERE^S 

imitecl 

St 


THE UNITED STfEL COMPANIES LIMITED. THE MOUNT. 
BROOMHILIh SHEFFIELD 10 • TELEPHONE. SHEFFIELD 6C06I 







In an ancient land 
a modern banking service 

The Bank of Ceylon, controlling over 
half the total bank deposits in Ceylon, 
offers a modern and up-to-date bank¬ 
ing service including Intelligence Re¬ 
ports, Credit Information, financing of 
exports and imports, and every type of 
foreign exchange transaction. 

V'' 

In their trade relations with Ceylon, 
entstTPi’ising exporters and importers 
OmdMMHid on the Bank of Ceylon. 
L«eiiii)iOriioK48/B4,Moergsta. London, E.CL2, 
Foreign Dept: York Street. Colombo 1. 

Central OfSk^BAl* ef Cayton Building, 
'^f’Tedi^etieac Colombo. 

.JBANK OR CEYLjON 

32 Banking Offices in Ceylon 6 Pay Offices. 


m ■ 




iSMMfae BmM% ai' iMAWi el ettamcMaa yeeV AM Our 
rsifiMiifs noitilnt aj nflli flu anrirtr OatNiitlrttey*ts miedBC 
ondyOW ei — rt usewui aa* jptoaiiaiiig s total el MariOiaii 
yaiiU a iraiib lioitol ttuuiib uoaU sol aiBwh, bat ehat th^ 
kaklBlaalMS tttf'aMkseptebi jasuntty —so don’t nalos* 
sotioHOijeiift' in aayttdk tram toys 

to tsHt^ fMn oais to oloetioiiio oooipiMoi. Von onoM 
yiobaUy.piA liso ol Bum yonrieV. 


> 7 . fihmmTiemei^mimm 


the fim with the bMlcomiectUms^ 


iMitie eAerenenl 


$al«i Y^btey. sMl Ofit||o\ii^ 
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CapprrigNt tf lUna McSiSil| * 

Aii4<lea for U.Su businei^: 

Add Emery Air Freight speed to jet 
^eed to save days instead of hours 

Your shipments are usel^s until delivered. Our job is to put 
them to work for you faster. Emery ground handling speed 
ruts days from the usual delivery time to distant destinations. 

When your markets are far away, ask Emery Air Freight 
to eliminate those days of waiting. Walrh your clock 
instead of the calendar. 

Call Emery Air Freight when shipping 
to Australia and New Zealand, or to: 

Far Fiast • South African • United States and (^inada 

Loiidon Airport (U.K. Headquarters): Telex: No. 25211 Tel: SKVport 1833 
Manchester Airport: Tel: Mercury 5262, ext. 236 Manchester City: Tel: Trafford Park 2241 
Birmingham: Tel: Central 3417 (B’ham) Scotland, Prestwick Airport: Tel: Prestwick 78006 
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llm'sauniqiie 

offer. 


Expo 67, the greatest world exhibition ever, 
opens in Montreal on April 28th next. You'll 
want to see it—for the challenge of new ideas 
presented by the more than 70 countries officially 
participating. 

And while you're at Expo 67, we want to open 
your eyes to the enormous potential for business 
in Canada itself. To do this, the Expo 67 Inter* 
national Trade Centre invites you to meet con* 
suiting experts in your particular field. You'll be 
able to: 

• Explore new opportunities for trade, manu^ 
facture and investnient 

• Discuss markets, financial and technical 
questions 

• Take special tours of industrial parks and 
developments in Canada 

• Enjoy the privileges of membership of the 
Expo-Club, a private club for business visitors 
to the Exhibition. 

May we make advance arrangements for you? 
Please write to The International Trade Centre, 
Expo 67, Cit6 du Havre, Montreal, Canada, 
mentioning your particular interests. We'll do 
everything we can to make your visit a profitable 
one. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. The official Expo 67 ac¬ 
commodation bureau is at your service. Write 
I.OGEXPO, Expo 67, Cit6 du Havre, Montreal, 
Canada. 



Tht Univertal and International Exhibition ol 1M7 
Montreal, Canada 
APRIL 28-OCTOBER 27.1967 


^ »»*• to Canlifvnla) of Canathan Ccnledeiatior. Vm 
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! BUPA Group protection—the easy way to pay for private treatment in illness— 
i brings important benefits to forward-looking managements. BUPA Group pro- 
I tection means that company personnel can always get the treatment they need 
j without delay, and can be in touch by telephone during their stay in hospital or 
nursing home. It also means a 20% reduction in individual BUPA subscription 
charges, without any contribution whatever by the compaiiy. 

No wonder more than 6,000 go-ahead British firms ^ 

(and 1,000 professional organisations) have established ^ 

BUPA Groups. Only the minimum administrative assistance 
is required to run a Group, which can be started 
with as few as 10 members of the staff. 

To find out all about BUPA Group protection 






for those who prefer private treatment ^ ^ 

(including G.P.s' services and drugs, if desired), 
just sign the coupon below, pin it 
to a sheet of your company letterhead 
and send it to BUPA. 


#0’ 
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ft caift just be because 


Talking *Big* to Americans just doesn’t sell them seats on 
an aircraft Especially visiting Am^cans witik all Europe’s 
airlines to choose &om. What does sell tickets is 
having flights going to the right places lift the’ 
right times. (When Americans want to see Europe | 
they really want to see it) The fact that BE A fly 
to 84 cities in Europe and &e East is the ^d 

of talk they like to hear. Add that ia eeseidia^ why 
BEA is Europe’s most successful airline, flying more 
people to more places than any otherairliiie v 

in Europe. For years'now BEA have been a paying - 
proposition. In fact we’re known as the airline fjhatpays 
its own w&y. Last year alone we carried ne^y pas^ngert 

and earned £26 million in foreign currenc3^^tw indltjldes j^l.2 diffi 
That may not be big ne\ra to 400,000 Ameid^M; buiWd>V^ gok)dii^ 



for Britain’s Dollar Reserves. BEA is big enough in size, planes, 
people and places. Ask any American. 
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What starts up whan tha fog comas down? 
Holman Air (^mprsssors. They provida tha 
powar that givas a ^hom its voica. 

Whan tha button is prassad, tha compressor 
must start. First tima, avary tima. 

And it must kaap going until tha fog lifts, 
howavar long that may ba. No uniessas, no 
parhapaas, no maybas. 

You can saa how important it is, 
ffolman have baan supplying air comprassors 
for foghorns for tha last tan yaars. Britain's 


latast foghorn—at Skokholm Island. Walas— 
wilt ba powered by Holman too. 

For Holman build reliability into every 
compressor they make as if lives depended on it. 

As, in this case, they do, 

Holman Bros Ltd., Camborne, England. Camborne 
2750. London Offices, Export: 44 Brook Street, W.1, 
HYOe Park 9444. Home: 36 Brunei Road, East ^ton, 
W.3, SHEpherds Bush 9312. Branches in U.K. 

Subsidiary companies, agents and representatives 
throughout the world 




far eamarassaS ab aeS 
aS that sees wiMN 



If a foghorn 
loses its voice, 

peop le die. 
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We welcoffie (hern! We desige and mail 
the woiid, and seveiai of out narndn 
(joietly, efficiently and reliably label m: 

There IS MU labelling application pape: 
onto containeis in glass, niclai. cardboai I ^ 
that at feast one of the ninety six vanatn ■: 
machines does not take in its stride, Tbal 1 
there are Banks labellers at work all rounii 
the clock in seventy five countries. 

You can bank on Banks !o cope 
with ail your bottlenecks. 
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Morgilxi Fairest X^iixi|lt0<l fairway cahusu^stheec sMEFfujr; 0 . 4 , 

Tel; Shi*«i*W 28751 (6 r«l«; 54 - 2 ^^ GiwRl: 4 (Teltx^' ' - Y d , 
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Air, man's most prscious elemsnt, provides today's most adapipble 
and economicai source of power. And the benefits of Atlas Copco com^ 
pressed air technoiogy are seen in every industry:—-in liglit engineering; 
the car and aviation industries; shipbuiiding; in construction; in mifiing. 
Compressed air can rivet; screw; tamp; drill; wrench; tighten; lower; 
hoist; grind; paint. It can move mountains or start aircraft. In fact there 
is little it can't do to increase productivity both of men and machines. 
Ask the men who use it. Better still—ask us! Turning air into power is 
our business, in more than a hundred countries. 



/Vtfpswlary gdridfWp work »t an& of the woridTe 
most ttc/vWsW 9dvnco4 ehipfmth whk^ um 
Atlas Copec ait tools aticlusivafy. 


Group Headquarters; Adas Copco AB, 
Stockholm t, Sweden. 

Sales and service in over 100 countries. 



MUssCopeo 



puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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At the end of this year 
EFTA becomes the world’s 
first completed Free Trade Area 


I Britain’s‘home market’ I 

I will be doubled I 

Export Intelligence can tel!you howyour husiness 
could benefit from the removal of EFTA tariffs 


ON DKCKMBKR I st t he seven incnibcr counI i 
of the European Free 'IVaJe \wK'iaiioii nil! re¬ 
move their remaining prolceti\e import duties on 
most industrial ,U(M)ds. 'fhe potential ‘home mar¬ 
ket’ fur many vk manufaetiircd goods >\ill then 
be doubled—-from 50 to lOO million customers. 
riTA comprises some of Europe's richest 
countries. Austiia, nenmarlc, Xonway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the t k arc all lull 
members - h inland a close associate. 

VK exports to Ml TA countries ha\c risen sub¬ 
stantially but Ihiiaiii's share of the market still 
isn't as big as ii shoidd be, 'I'hc time to get 
<stfl|bUshed is now. And the easiest way to go 
About lf» to call Export Iiuclligence. ^ 

All About E FTA 

ditt aiiy of the numbers below and wVH tell 
you all about efta and how free trade can 
benefit you, Wc can describe market conditions, 
help you find a reliable agent and give details uf 
tompedUon and local trading mctliods, Wc can 


•also Icll you bow to claim ri-T\ tariff treatment 
for \our e\'iwris, what forms to use and Imw 
to eomplete them. 

Ea port IwUlH go nco covrs t h e world 

'J'hc quickest, safest way of dealing with tour 
c\porr prubieins is to call pAport Intelligence. 
You can be sure that your problems get iin- 
incdiaic personal attention. And to help you 
further we can call on the advice of over 200 
commercial teams abroad in British Embassies, 
Cionsulatcs and Trade Commissions. 

Ot hf ways EapoH lutoillgueo caw holp you 

\\ c Can help you with your special export pro- 
blcin.s, point out your best o\^erseas markets, 
introduce you to foreign agents and buyers and 
)dan a trip abroad for you. W’c can .supply status 
reports on foreign firms, advise on Tariffs and 
Import regulations, sec if 3’our product suits 
Jbreign tAStes, giVe details of oversea.^ contract.s 
out for tender gnd assist in taking part in over¬ 
seas iVade 


A\ r can iilsu find foreign linns i'rvi'.ncd to 
make \onr product iiinler licence, .ul\ isc on ovo - 
.sea.s marketing and advertising and help with 
publicity abroad through the Ccntial OtVicc of 
Jiifornution if \our product has news value. 

'rhe-se are some of the wa>s we can help you 
sell abroad, 'rdephone today and take the first 
.step towards increasing your business—and 
succes.s—overseas. Our service is free, practical 
and confidential. 




CglEXPORt 
INTHUBENGE 

iitllteBaoil of Trade 


Or call M at: talfact (Minlflry of Commerca^ Belfast 282; 1 Teles 74578 • MnnbdieiM MiOland 8221 Tehu 83702 * Brbltl 216^1 TeMra r OoNOf 6|i8M yelex 49207 
City 2855 Telex 77583 • fciwemit zmm iaaOe20485 Telex 55472 • leidM (South Eastern CduiitlesTTATtgiM 4)55Taf4K2i|MV ^rtlfOCouilClM} TgTo.MtQf 6271TelUi»99l 
W emlmt er DEAneaete 9821 Telex 00104« N euce eUa 27575Vtlex 53171» bw t lnli>ig fc 049d ■ 
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The Economics 

T he convolution^ of some of his statements should not 
obscure the seriousness of Mr Wilson’s desire to bring 
Britain into Europe. The key question is: if Gencr^ 
de Gaulle does not impose a veto, would Mr Wilson press bn 
eagerly into the market, even if no special economic arrange¬ 
ments were offered to ” safeguard the essential British and 
Commonwealth interests ” which he talks. The short 
answer is: “ yes, although Mr Wilson will deny this.” His 
denial is not only based on his duire to maintain a bargain¬ 
ing position on certain peripheral economic matters if he can. 
He is also intent on maintaining political dignity at home, in 
case President de Gaulle slams the door in his face. 

If that happens, Mr Wilson will say that the failure is not 
due simply to this rude rebuff, but has come about because 

lie (Me Wilcoa) was not willing Lu lull uvei uu Ilia baek like 

a spaniel, as the wicked Tories would have done, and so forth, 
and so on. In his coming talks about talks, Mr Wilson may 
therefore mutter some thin^ about food prices and other 
special interests, possibly giving the impression e\en to some 
of Britain's friends in Europe that he i$ a pettifogging man. 
But it will be quite wrong to deduce, from this that he is 
asking for ent^ on impossible conditions, which is a 
hypocrite’s way of saying “keep me out.” Really, he is 
heaven-bent on joining, provided only that the Sphinx of Paris 
does not say “ non.” 

What is true, however, is that the Government seems to 
have worked out only sketchily the economic interests that 
it would be nice to safeguard in the negotiations if Britain can, 
and is in that sense in danger of perpetrating a botched job. 
This article had to go to press before Thursday’s parliamentary 
debate on the common market was completed. But all the 
evidence so far suggests very strongly that the Gihinet’s 
famous ** study of the problem in. very great depth ” has really 
mainly consisted of pulling out the files written in 1961-63, 
and staring at them rather blankly, including at parts which 
have now proved to be ^te out of date. ' 

Let it tnerefoire be smd straightavriiy that it really is hot 
a .major ob$tadie that a switch to the comipdn mtfito's agri- 
qmtfral pc^k^ might raiM Eritam’s cost of living by between 
ai and 3^ Decent, over a number: of years; many othdr, mmdi 
le^er, policies of succe^ive .gi^mm^ts nave nifioa|^ to 
chiainge the cost of Bv|hgi far mbre than that. - Nothin'the 
contekt Of ttds hisiodc venture, is it reaUy a matter of quite 
overwhelibing imiportahee that the common market’s agri- 


of Entry 

cultural policy might eventually swell Britain’s import hiH by 
between £17$ and £200 million per annum; that is equal 
to something under 3 per cent of . Britain’s total exports 
goods and services in any one year, and of course entry into 
the market would affea our exports by considerably moreu 
A lot of the worthy, impassioned talk in 1962-63 about the 
need to protect particular primary exports from the Common¬ 
wealth to Britain also looks pretty silly now, in new of the 
switch of Conunonwealth exports in the last few yean, 
especially those of Australasia towards Japan. The most 
frequently-quoted, because harshest, case is that of New 
Ze^nd’s agricultural exports to Britain, about which the 
Europeans themselves agree that something should be done. 
But if is worth remembering, to keep things in perspective, 
1U41 die number of New Zealand farmers imd Mvorkors dlMetly 
engaged in producing agricultural exports to Britain—and 
nobody suggests that they would all be thrown out of a job— 
is probably less than the number of people who have become 
newly unemployed in Britain during the last two mouths 
alone. The problem of compensation arrangements is not 
exactly vast. 


T he real economic problems are twofold. The first 
short-term pn^to which the British. Government stiS 
seems aggravadn^y blind’>-concems Sterling’s intetpatip^ 
role. The 'big point to understand here is that the' near¬ 
equalisation of prices, and the neat-absolute freedom of move¬ 
ment, of industrial goods in the common market means that, 
as soon as the pace of internal demand in'; one member 
country gets even riigbtly out of step with that in another, 
these countries swing into large current balance of payments 
deficits or surjfiuses. For instance, Gefinany, although it was 
not really in a British-like crisis condition of onrstrain, swpng 
from a small current surplus In 1964 into a massive curreiir 
deficit of £sso million in 1965 (which was far higher than 
Britain’s current deficit of £39^ million even in its faoniaii 
crisis year of 1964); mfeMwfifle, in mirror image, Italy ^ 
moving from a cottettk deficit in 1963 to a huge current stitplus 
of £800 million id For continental Eurqsean coirntrlCs 
swings of this ma^itnde hi their current accounts tkie n^ianag(^-' 
able—^partly because movements in their capital accounts tend 
to go in the right counter-cyclical direction (with more 
foreign and domestic capital tending to be invested at home 
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wben the country & in boom and therefore deficit, more being 
invested abroad i^ten it is in recession and therefore surplus). 
But in Britain, with its worldwide investment role and the 
Cjfioo million of foreign short term sterling balances that 
are held here, everybody knows that a current deficit tends 
to li»d to a withdrawal of capital from the country—^[uliag 
a n!ew Pelion of crisis on the Ossa. 

The usual British Treasury reply to this is that, by the 
time Britain enters Euri^ our internal policy will hat^ seen 
m it that sterling rides high and impregnable, as witness the 
\«ry heartening October trade returns published this week. 
But that represents a complete misunderstanding of the long¬ 
term problem; even if internal redeployment m the British 
ecmiomy went so marvellously far during the current recession 
that sterling became as strong a currency as the D-mark has 
been in most recent years (and it would not be good for other 
countries if an^ sii^e currency became much stronger), then 
the problems in oit^ears would remain. There is very real 
reason to question vvhether it is possible to operate withm a 
wide free trading community—without any tariff or other 
restricdons on trade between its members, and with invkdable 
rules against imposing such restrictions whenever the move¬ 
ment m goods across these free exchanges turns even momen¬ 
tarily adverse—while still trying to act as one of the world’s 
two leading short-term bakers, committed to taking die 
strain on our gold reserves whenever any other currency in 
the world is regarded as even temporarily more desirable to 
hold than sterling. Since it is highly desirable on every 
general economic and technological ground that Britain should 
merge itself into a wider free trading community, it will be 
right to accompany an attempt at entry by thinking hard and 
concurrently about ways in which Britain could modify its 
international banking role. 

Certainly, if the continental Europeans suggest any nego¬ 
tiations atout tolerable schemes for fundi^ the sterling 
balances, Britain should consider them very carefully; at 
present the ftitisb Treasury seems far too inclined to assume 
that any mention of this subjea would merely be a wicked 
and wounding gallic obstacle or trick. Heretically, one might 
even question whether as a fiLt nlLtr (and however loudly the 
'UhliM states" prbtested) Britain should not indicate in the 
negotiations that it might at least consider supporting strato¬ 
spheric French suggestions for so-called “ Mlvii» of the key 
currency problem” by the admitted archaism of raising the 
world price of gold. Aether, if any scheme for reducing the 
banking rde of sterling were hammered out, it would then be 
sensible to consider a change in the sterling exchange rate 


relative to other currencies shou|d depc^ OQ hqviF Bntain’a 
exports move in the year ahtoid. tc ntty b€ dM'din 
recessitm next year will show tlu^ mice Britain fa ruwi^jits 
economy with an unemploymeiit rate higher vban the tiny 
level which it has been wiUing to tokrate hitherto, then our 
exports will bound up. But if d^.do not, then the problem 
will deserve to be studied quite unemotionally. To enter 
Europe at an overvalued exch^e rate—to find that sterling’s 
short-lived strength had disappeared as soon as internal 
recession had given way to some internal rate of growth— 
would be an inept piece of bungling. 


T he second major economic problem about entering 
Europe—in the long-term it will prove even more impor¬ 
tant for us than sterling’s rde—is tUs: entry into Europe 
would reduce Britain’s freedom of independent economic 
action, because Britain would have gradually to integrate with 
Europe many of its taxation policies, social policies, planning 
policies, trade union policies, and much else besides. Ten 
years ago, it might have been ri^t to cite this as an obstacle, 
because diere were then still doubts whether the whole of 
European Christian Democracy could easily be converted to 
the modern policies which most Britons wul want to pursue. 
Today, however, most European policies and practices in most 
of these fields are more pro^essive and efficient than Britain’s 
are. That is shown by the way in which their experiments 
have worked. Perhaps in only one major respect does British 
planning policy enjoy an advantage; the budget system in 
Britain makes it possible to announce a counter-cyclical 
change in tax rates on a single pariiamentary afternoon, to 
take effect immediately. Fortunately, that is an advantage 
which no rule in the European Economic Community would 
force Britain to give up. And, overshadowing all other aspects 
of integration, is the key point: it has become steadily more 
aiqiarent that the modem technological industries, on which 
Britain’s industrial future depends, need a wider free market 
in which to operate and grow than can be provided by the 
population of 55 million and national income of some 
i,^o,ooo million of Britain alone. That is the overriding 
et^omic and technological and fdrward-luoking arguiuent for 
going in. 

Those are the economic points to bear in mind as the talks 
about talks begin. The big immediate question remains. 
What are the prospMs of Britain achieving entry, and by 
what ddiberate British actions miglit these prospects be 
improved? To this the next article turns. 


Can We Get In? 


The immediate prospects of a favourable reply from General de Gaulle 
are not very cheerful. But Mr Wilson should now settle on his 
tactics both for his initial probing, and for a possible long siege 


H ow can Mr Wilson set about trying to unlock that very 
' difficult door ? In one way or anotfanr be will have to 
make a dead setat Genaal de Gaulle. This is not only because 
the genecal wields the axe, or because Mr Wilson might be 
attracted hy die thought of dealing with him man to man, as 
world leaders on the cloud-capped siunmits. k is also beci^ 
—ptf ticulaily since the latest upsets between Washinmn, 
Loodmi and Bonn and the edipse of Herr Erhard—aU the 
German political leaden arc now re-emphasising then links 
widi France. This will be true of vriiomever is the next 
German chancettor, whether be is Herr Kiestnger or Herr 
Brandt. General de Gaulle is the key. 


This does not mean falling into the trap, beloved oS the 
armchair, macbiavellians, “ doing a deal ’’with the general. 
It is not enough to go to the Elysde and declare onesdf more 
cadbolk than the Pope. For one thing, this method almost 
certainly would not wnk; the g^end has a yray of pocketing 
gratuitous concessions. Take, for instance, oidy one aspect of 
the old idea whkh stilt af^peals .to Mr Heath, that Britain 
and France could agjtee ion defence, and in p articular on 
nuclear policy. It insy he that in die long run die pressures 
for l^ropean, as dkttmct tsina Adahtic, defence policies will 
grow. »it in ptactigd, sh<M range terms, France’s force de 
frappe is so well advanced along its own lines that there is 
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ve^ liQl«.reuoo, .bdii^e that Gcocrai. <la Gaulle wants 
British Cprcperadoo. .e^ in th^ ii^ely>event! .tlpt:M^: 
British ^iienunent were to toy with, disengaging ffob» I^ito ’ 
to please the general, this would uproot Britaui’s policies not 
only to America, but to west Germany as well, both of which 
would then be left in virtually exdusive but still necessary 
alliance. Even that would not necessarily meet the general's 
objection, which is partly metaphysical. From his point of 
view, the very nature of Britain’s political society and culture 
catalyse and strengthen the majority forces in western Europe 
that are not anti-American enough to please him. No 
detailed bargains or ingratiating Wilsonian phrases during 
talks about talks can change that. Mr Wilson’s only hope is 
at one and the same time to press hard enough on General 
de Gaulle to make him think again and then, having softened 
him a little, to attract him by his general political and 
technological outlook. Can this be done ? 

As far as pressure goes, Mr Wilson will not even begin to 
apply it unless he simplifies Britain’s request to enter the 
common market to the very minimum. He must smooth it 
down so thoroughly that the French negotiators caimot get 
one of their famous half-nelsons on it, while the Five are 
reassured that it really is the European community Britain 
wants to enter and not some new creation of London’s fancy. 
That means a British decision to accept the common market 
as it stands, with only a transition period suf^ent to ensure 
that adjustment is smooth and that the broadened community, 
including Britain, can handle problems—for Britain or the 
Commonwealth—as and if they arise. Any attempt to refine 
on detail would doom the attempt to failure from the start. 
If, as some suggest, negotiations were to begin after the end 
of the Kennedy round of world trade talks next summer, and 
then last, say, at least a year, this would spell disaster. Mr 
Wilson talks of “ momentum,” and he will have to mean it 
if he is to make the most of bis resources. 

What are these resources, apart from the fact that the general 
is faced in the coming French elections with voters who seem 
to be more inclined to want to see Britain in the community 
than the general is himself ? One resource is that the general 
has had Us disappointments in recent years, not least with 
Germany, and may be wondering where his next stroke of 
policy is coming from. It is not hard to imagine Mr Wilson 
hinting that the extension of the common market to Britain, 
set era! Scandinavian countries and Ireland would be the end 
of the Monnet conception of Europe and the practical begin¬ 
ning of the ^aullist vision that stretches from the Atlantic 
to wherever is the most practical place west or east of the 
Urals. Political union, with so many different members, 
would recede into the indefinite future. Detente with east 
European states that are now seeking closer relations with 
western Europe might, rightly or wrongly, appear easier. Even 
the general’s anti-Americanism might be appeased by the 
undoubted fact that Mr Wilson is second to none in his desire 
for European technological self-reliance, in all those science- 
based industries where America at present dominates the in¬ 
dustrial world. To a general picking his way forward, this 
sort of sision might have its compensations, if not wild 
attractions. 


E ven so it is obvious to all, induding no doubt Mr Wilson 
himself, that he is banking <« long odds. The real diffi¬ 
culty about ^tain is not that it is too poor but too rich in 
gaullist overtones. When Mr Brown in Wednesday’s debate 
in the Commons hoped that “ the continent shall be unified 
and we shall be effectively leaders of it,” he was shouting 
from the house-tops to the Five that Britain too is attracted 
by ” hegemony,” and to France that it is a competitor. Any 
organisation <x which Britain and Germany were members on 


^e samf.-f9odng as FrtgM^ would/^automatically rfdilpe 
jOenefal idfe'IGaioIe’i hi^iw^ 
diplomatiy.’' 

Even if many Efta countries join the common market and 
dilute it, this would be very > unlikely to mean an extension 
of the club to east European opuntri^ in the next few yei^ 
Short of such an extension, the community would be boimd 
to remain dominated by Atlantic-minded powers like Britain, 
Germany and Italy, which outnumber France three to one. 
(And even the neutral Swedes are mther too nordic for French 
taste.) In the circumstances, it may seem more profitaUe 
to the general to keep the common market in its present di^ 
and pin his hopes on Franco-Soviet co-t^ieradon to wwk die 
desired gaullist changes on continental European politics. 
Initial French reactions to Mr Wilstm’s initiative, and the 
present confusions of German politics, which encourage the 
general to fish in troubled waters, all suggest this is likdy 
to be the bent of French policy. 

This is not a reason for despair, still less for giving vp. 
Mr Wilson’s operation will be justified even if it only draws* 
Britain out of the passive rfile into which it had recently been 
sinking, half forgotten on the continem, and gives it a more 
dynamic diplomacy. If Mr Wilson, at the end of his pro¬ 
jected grand tour with Mr Brown, decides there is no 
immediate prospect of getting past General de Gaulle into 
Europe, then he should settle down to what The Observer 
last week called the ” long siege ” of the community, in the 
hope of getting in eventually. If one accepts that Britain 
needs to belonp to a wider free trading area—and if we 
dismiss some airy new talk of a north Adantic-cum-Pacific 
free trade area (North America, Efta, possibly Japan and 
Australasia) as the moonshine it is—there seems to be ho 
practical alternative. 

The best instrument for the long siege of Europe could be 
Mr Wilson’s emphasis on technology. From every point of 
view, that of pressing his suit or ol keepng Britaui’s daiins 
alive despite the old man of the EEC, his chaminonsihip of a 
Europan technological community (including Britain) in his 
Mansion House speech on Monday makes excellent sense.. 
Europe’s greatest challenge in the second half of this century 
is likely to be neither the survival after empire nor the 
recovery from war—^which, with American aid, it 
achieved with astonishing ease. It is likely to be the second, 
science-based industrial revolution now emanating from 
America and to a lesser extent from the Soviet Union. Euro¬ 
peans have no chance of getting into the really big league for 
this unless they come together, and it will not Im very easy 
for them even then. Britain’s relative advantages in dealing 
with Europe are greatest here, becaase it has much the most 
impressive technological resources in western Europe, and 
because most Frenchmen are keenly aware of this. It is one 
of the weak points in the general’s position which is. btNind 
to make eVen him feel uncomfortable. And the need for this 
cross-fertilisation of industrial technology — which should 
stretch far across the private industrial field—^is therrfmre 
one of the most important matters for Mr Wilson to press 
home. 


On page 792, our Paris correspondent sends a 
gloomy report on General de Gaulle's likely immediate 
reply to Mr Wilson, On pages 828-839, we examine 
the changed industrial structure in Europe since 1963, 
and what opportunities would be likely to be held out 
to particular British induatrias if 8ritain did eventually 
succeed in entering. 





' THE EtOWMlMl' MOVBMBBM 

V^in#h«r sanictkH^s could reaHy 
be'^hfenacf is vOry lai^sV 06 
to^Afnadcsos 


I s diat k tfatmdercloud over Rhodesia, or just a tot of fodge? 

Mr Ian Smijfa, as he hushes his ftetwig 
' toha^cb'lithners widi a £ii nation handout and the sootWg 
assutaiice that: “The ^rld srtll give us reco^tion very 
spon'htw.*’ He has embarked on his Year Two with outWard 
serenity. After all the months of fruitless attempts to coax 
his government back off the limb that it climbed out on last 
November, he says that the gap between his and Mr Wilson’s 
positions “is not as wide as many try to make out.” But 
bis only idea for closing it is still that the British Government 
should sidle right along the bough until it reaches his 
position. If Instead it seeks to tighten sanctions, he declares 
his confidence that these will have little or no impact on 
Rhodesia. In his latest interviews published in the South 
African, Portuguese and Gciinan press, and in talks with recent 
visitors, he 1 ^ shown confidence that Year Two will in fact 
be better, even with' mandatory sanctions—because Britain 
will not dare to push them at all far, and South Africa will 
cushion their impact however far they go. 

Mr Smith’s air of serenitjr might be more convincing if his 
government was not so busily building more emergency stor¬ 
age capacity both for unsold tobacco and (like South Africa) 
for petroleum. His claims that Rhodesia will face its future 
as a united nation would ring less hollow if the November 
nth festivities bad not had such a whites-only look, and if 
thousands of whites had not chosen to mark the anniversary 
by saluting the beleaguered governor. Sir Humphrey Gibbs. 
But it is understandable that he should seem a little apt to 
veer between stirring talk about the “ ordeal ’’ to be faced, 
and happy talk about a happy new year. Whether a real 
cnindi n6w lies only two or three weeks ahead still depends 
on several big imponderables—among them the British 
Government, to name but a few. 

In the stuntied debate that Mr Jeremy Thorpe forced upon 
the House of G>mmoos on November loth, to the dismay 
of botb front benches, the Commonwealth Secretary said 
rather more than will ^ve been noticed by most readers of 
the next day’s London newspapers (in wluch the Rhodesia 
debate was overlaid by Mr Wilson’s announcement of his 
European plans). As well as' urging Mr Smith to seize his 
“ last chance to show statesmanslup,’’ Mr Bowden denounced 
rumours that “ some dishonest deal *’ was in hand between 
London and Salisbury. He went on to say: “ We are com¬ 
mitted to carry out the terms of the Commonwealth prime 
ministers’ communique. There can be no goii^ back on 
that. . . . Unless the matter can be resolved within the next 
few weeks, the undertakings which we rave to the Common¬ 
wealth will be carried out in full.’’ And in London this week 
there seemed no expectation at all that matters could be 
resolved within that, or any, period. 

^r Bowden said that “ there is now a time limit.’’ This 
could only refer to the one time factor specified in the 
Commonwealth communique of September 14th: the Govern- 
flKOit’SIOOhditional undertaking to co-spoiisof a move for cer- 
' tain mandatory sanctions “before the end of this year.’’ It 
has bebn informally indicated that the probable British in- 
: tentioa would‘.be to obtain a Security . Council resolution 
before the .cqrjreBt UN Assembly session adjourns, that is, by 
' Deceinber zqth. or thereabouts; and that the relevant prb- 
cedures (pres'umkbjy. including at least one meetihg of the 
Commonwealth gbvefhm'ents' committee on sanctions) would 
have to get under way-very sdoh after the end of November. 

. The time limit is not exact, but it is not much wider than 
a cb^cb door. It will serve. 

..‘Tihinidertaking on sanctions-was carefully related, in. the 


September communiqiJbi^ tO. fi .ivkiming to Mr Smith that at 
the same time the British GttVeioment would withdraw all 
its earlier proposals for a constitufional settlement, and would 
not thereafter consider “ any settlement which involves inde¬ 
pendence before majority rule.’’ Britain’s undertakings were 
conditional on “ the full support of Commonwealth repre¬ 
sentatives at the United Nations.’* It has been made plain, 
however, that these words would not be invoked to, invalidate 
the commitment in the event of Britain meeting scattered 
sniping fire from Commonwealth delegates during UN 
debates; the essential requirement was that Nigeria and 
Uganda, as current Security Council members, should go 
along w'ith the British proposals about sanctions if and when 
the time came. 

I T is the question of just what those proposals would be 
that stilt leaves the ^atest uncertainty—in many other 
minds apart from Mr Smith’s—rabout.the real shape of things 
to come in December. Qcarly Mr Wilson’s Government has 
no intention of going beyond the UN Charter’s Article 41 
(economic measures) to Article 42 (military measures). This 
knowledge comforts Mr Smith, and ought to comfort all those 
who share the foggy belief that Rhodesia could somehow be 
“handed over to the United Nations ’’ and that this mighty 
organisation would automatically take up arms against ^0- 
desia once sanctions became mandatory. Even the African 
stares, which have so often urged Britain to assert its authority 
in Rhodesia by force, and have correspondingly insisted that 
economic measures are bound to be inadequate, now show 
a more realistic interest in urging that such measures should 
be applied on an effective scale. When President Kaunda 
addressed the UN Assembly on Tuesday he is reported to 
have stressed his belief that to deal with Rhodesia would 
require “force or mandatory sanctions.” The presentation 
of the two as alternatives was the more significant coming from 
hard-pressed Zambia, whose whole future is jeopardised by 
the SMrh government’s continuing grip on its main supply 
routes. 

Current expectations are that the British Government would 
not join in putting to the Security Council any plan for tighten¬ 
ing sanctions that went so for as to risk a mrect clash with 
Soufo Africa (some think it might be less wary of tangling 
with the Portuguese in Mozambique, who have lately emerged 
as the principal middlemen in Mr Smith’s oil trade). It might 
well seek, while invoking Article 41 in respect only of major 
Rhodesian export commodities, to resort to less formal 
methods for the staunching of the flow of oil to Rhodesia 
through Mozambique and South Africa. There is no sign 
that there has ever been any thought of trying to mount an 
oil blockade along the whole souijtcrn African c6a$t; very 
similar results, however, might be obtained with far less risk 
and cost by an effective combinadbn of pressures on the oil 
trade. No such combination is imaginable without particu¬ 
larly active American support. President Johnson’s Adminis¬ 
tration has lately shown that it is not afraid oT antagonising 
Mr Vorster ; and South Africa would not be now hastening 
to build kll those oil tanks if Mr Vorster had no fear of fini^jpg 
the United States moving further along the course sea^ last 
month by its chief UN dol^rate^ Mr-Arthur G^dberg, in the 
Assonldy’s debate on South Africa. 

President Kaundai,' 'who- talked With Mr Detm Rusk on 
Wednesday, had already , kaid, ,<^ atriving in Now York on 
Monday, that die Unifod’ States, might hold the hey to die 
problem tlUt noW looms oi^r soUthetn Africa. He has doubt- 
Iras tom matfe aWare (bat Washingfon has other pteoccupa- 
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dons, that it .reveals a certain alleiw-to-Africa’s appeals and 
shares his ovm fervent wiA diat Britain mij^t have coped 
with the Rhodesian mess without others’ help. Britain mig|it 
well have done so if South Africa had not chosen to frustrate 
its attempt to establish its authority, without resort to arms, 
in a territory which even Mr Vorster theoredcally concedes 
to be Bridsh. It was the South African and Portuguese 
governments' insistence on maintaining economic reladtms 
with Rhodesia, while other nations generally complied with 
British requests to suspend them, that really internationalised 
the conflict. 

Blundy, then, two main things now need to be said about 
the Rhodesian crisis: one to the right, the other to both right 
and left. The right should take note that Mr Wilson has 
gone as far as any Bridsh prime minister reasonably could —a 


7 »l 

lot of pea^ will say farther-:-to offer a- negotiated settlement 
to Mr Shiith ; but Mr Sqaith has qmmed it. It it therefoire 
necessary to resort to hew measures. But-^nd diit is a point 
that needs to be made to some people on both sides—to 
pretend that Britain alone can resolve the whole problem is 
as stupid as to think that it could be handed over to the VN. 
The truth is more complex than either of these nodons, and 
more obvious to any realistic eye. Britain cannot expect to 
be relieved of its duty to set Rhodesia back on the road ; but 
vvhether the now apparendy imminent resort to dghter stoic- 
dons can be effecdve in enabling Britain to perform that 
duty does not rest with the British Government alone. The 
cloud in Mr Smith’s sky may sdll seem no bigger than a 
man’s hand ; but the real question is whether the hand is 
President Johnson's. 


Really Radical Regions, Please 

The royal commissions on British local government are getting 
some go-ahead advice: they should be bold, and go 
even further ahead yet 


S HEAF by sheaf, ream by ream, the evidence flows in to the 
two royal commissions now sitting on local government— 
in England and Wales, and separately in Scotland. Every 
conceivable sort of organisation that has an interest in local 
government matters—and every conceivable sort of local 
authority—has got in on the act. One pities the poor com¬ 
missioners, faced witlf this mass of stuff all roundly biased 
to serve the fancied interests of the deponents. 

But it is not as bad as it looks. Surprisingly, and encourag¬ 
ingly, a sort of consensus is emerging. It is gratifying to 
report that the broad notions this newspaper was floating off 
early in 1963 have become the new orthodoxy. Regional 
government by upward of a dozen elected provincial authori¬ 
ties in England and Wales was what wc argued for then, and 
what wc still believe in now. The present nine economic 
regions are obviously the wrong size and shape to be given 
elected governments ; we reprint here the sort of map we 
would recommend, first published in 1963. Its sixteen British 
regions, plus Ulster, still seem to make sense. 

Until very lately it was right and expedient to make fun 
of the chaos of local government in Britain as it is. But now 
there seems little danger that anyone wants to preserve it as 
it is. One can now safely say that it has served the country 
rather well, in spite of its logical madnesses,.and to use that 
fact in support of a plea to get even more powers out of 
congested Westminster into the regions where the people live 
who will be affected by those powers. 

Very briefly, the sort of administrative structure that should 
emerge from the royal commissions is as follows. First, 
provinces with genuine provincial metropolises at their hearts, 
in which would sit genuine provincial parliaments (even if 
nobody actually calls them parliaments) with powers and with 
professional staffs similar to the parliament in Northern 
Ireland. Each province should contain within it a suitable 
number of second-tier district authorities: ideally these 
districts should each contain around 150,000 people, or in 
areas of scattered population measure not more than ten miles 
by ten. In country areas there might well .be a need for a 
third tier, on the scale of the existing parish councils. The 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants suggests 
that eaqh first-tier authority should have the power to make 
its own scheme for local government within its province: 
this would be ideal were it not for the difficult transition 


period that would arise between the creation of the provincial 
governments and their completion of the appropriate internal 
arrangements. 

The objective, however, is perfectly plain. It is to create 
a system of provincial administration that would be efficient, 
democratic and humane. That means a system whose major 
units would be large enough, and would have a solid enough 
tax base, to cope with the speed of transport by motorway 
and electric train, and with the opportunities of decentralised 
economic growth. The welfare services must be rich enough 
and large enough to employ the best of staff, yet small enough 
for their contact with life as it is lived to be intimate and 
personal. The housing services must be matched to local 
needs, yet also responsive to the need for new growth at key 
points. The education services must be large enough to deal 
with the full range of opportunities, from nursery schools to 


TOWARDS A 
FEDERAL BRITAIN 

1 CALEDONIA • Inverness 

2 CLYDE • Slasoow 

3 LALLANS • EdinDurgN 

4 SOLWAY • Carlisle 

5 NORTDUMORIA * Newcaslle 

6 LANCASTER • MancNester 

7 YORK • York 

8 WASH • Lincoln 

9 SEVERN • Blrmingliani 

10 SNOWDON • Liverpool 

11 BRECON • Swansea 

12 COTSWOLO • Bristol 

13 LYONESSE • PlymoatB 

14 HAMPTON • Sotttliampten 

15 LONDON • London 

16 ANOUA * NoryviGli 
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not waversities, wlnidi oausi 

raiMM a itatioiiaL aernae). 

VaiMMH of tkeat kapemim are obvwody ineoiapatMe, 
iMt ilMt shsidd come as no surprise: wfaat political 
impecatives ate cooapadbk? Yet tfane is no good t ea son 
vhy a aeiisftle ^fisioa of responsiSiiUty between tbe two 
tkfs of fhe system shoold reconcile them. For example, 
k is otpc^ con^ermg wfaetfaer primaiy educatam shonld not 
be tl^. job of tbe seooodHtier aucbonties, while srcoadary 
schools, teacher-training and adnk adkges would come under 
Ae povbcial govemaent. There are siniilar dieoretkal 
solittioiu for moat, sectors of admiaisixatioo: between ma^ 
and mittor roads, say, or between different sorts of bous^ 
need (as housing respansibiiities are divided in London 
between the boroughs and the Greater London Conndl)^ 


W HAT has not yet been sufficiently argued out is the extent 
to which this prospect must diminish the onarc petti¬ 
fogging supervisory jobs now done .ia Whikfaidl^ StrotSk ' 
provincial authorities would cleariy aaidK laaneoessa^ latliii ' 
of the work now done in the Department of Education or the 
Ministry of Housing. Certainly a great deal of health and 
social security nutters could now be as well done in the 
regions. The Board (tf Trade’s powers over industrial develop¬ 
ment should be decentralised. And these are just examples. 

Sir John Maud’s commission in England and Walra is 
diarged with looking at local government alone. It will 
Aeraore have to propose a new and strengthened focm for 
local bureaucracy. The occasion should equally be seixed 
for duninisfaing the power of the central bureaucracy. No 
govemmeot has yet taken seriously The Beonomist’s pedeedy 
serious proposal for moving tbe seat of the national Parliament 
out 6 [ Londot^ which is tbe nation’s commercial and financial 
as wdl as political capital. But even if the le^slators are to 
stay put, the chance now does arise for shifting some of the 
adnunistrators. Instead of the plethora of central government 
dqurtments wkh which local administrators now have to 


a new poonsuui otauemro wfll swod • atfoiig (but small) 
skgjb Minisoy «f Kagfetial Affairs, to easaro that the pro- 
wncial gowenmenta camply with oational poBcies—but no 
koger as now to si^tetvlse in ei^cy fiddliag detail the 
unplemenuRnn of (hoae poUdea. 

Thoe is a furdier point on wfaidi the royal commissions 
kiouM be urged to k»»w as nnich radicalism as their terms of 
reference peniut. They should he as disfcspectful as possible of 
so-cafled Mstoric bounda ri e s b oth uihan boundaries and die 
boundaries between Britain’s diree nations.' The royal com¬ 
mission for England and Wales is not to reconsider the form 
of London’s govettHTCOt, which was revised only months 
ago whm the Greater London Council (Englanas iitk bash 
at a regional authority) took control. This is a pity, for the 
second most knotty pi ^ e m of sM in demarcating vriid regions 
occurs within Londem’s enormous area of influence (the 
knottiest of all occurs in the Lancashire conurbation, yrhere tbe 
two great provincial capitals of Manchester and Liverpool are 
practically pafts of a single ur|»an area). 

Unfpitiitii^, the very to that there ate two alejparate 
royid- coumdsfekins tneana - tfakc Ekigland’s and ScoaalKfs 
problems are going to be treated separately. It so happens 
that one area d great potential ectriomk promise, gifted by 
geogtapfiy l*rt at present under-used by peopk and by 
industry, lies right athwart the Englisb-Scottish border around 
the Solway Firth. It would be nice indeed if the two royal 
commissions could jwt their heads together to diminish the 
difficulties that the divided administration of this region 
creates. EtpiaHy, it wotdd be very berithy if the national 
border between England and Wake could Im disregarded in 
tbe search for a solution for Liverpool’s growing commuter 
belt along the north Wdsh coast. 

Hie tenor of tite evidence now being submitted to tbe royal 
commissions shows how far the idea of true regioiialism has 
grown. Until very lately this was an almost laudably radical 
prospect. Could the British, now teetering towards tbe 
European common market, not finally have a go at the historic 
and hampering relics of their own domestic nationalisms? 


A Vision ot Elephantiasis 

What should be the principles for deciding on the level of 
British government expenditure in tlw year ahead ? 


A NATtntAL fit of the vapours assailed many word^ dozens 
last weekend after a newspaper report (or was k a leak?) 
that government ei^enditure for the coming'fiaaadal year, 
beginning next April, might show “ an inoeate approaching 
£2,000 minion.” That would represent an in^reme some 
22 per cent over the total ordinary govemitieitt eiqwnditure 
of £9,177 mffiion for 1966-67, as estimated in the budget last 
May; or of 14^ per cent over total j^Uk c^nditure (i.e. 
including local government spending and capital expenditure 
of natihaalised industries) of £13,$^ miliion in 1966-67, if 
that is what dhe newspapers were twtiM dxHit. Worse stiU, 
most people ate reaped to the proWbmty that thero will be 
no major increase in Britrin’s teal natioiHl inoome in the 
course of 1967-68. So if die new spending wen really to 
be hantfied without inflatiob-, if there tealfy were.-to be a 
diversion of mifiion of new tesoaroes (o'die Govern¬ 

ment uM^hed by an eqajvalaa|.kBdiicti«)o in private spending, 
doei ffite’^an that new in the neic budget 

thohld'|hdly.? Ruin, desdation arid inflation across 

the dmd!|^? Time for a peasants’ revolt in the Gty, for 
the ni l l i t l i of an indignant’insutgent army down Downing 


Street ? Fortunately, of course, the leaked figures are not 
even one^uaraer as bad as they in^bt at first right seem. 
But they are stfll bad enough. 

A major exidanation of the eleidiantiasn in these figures is 
that the Selective Employment Tax, among its other sottises, 
sought to raise its £220 nullion net foam industry in a full 
fised year by tbawing in some £i,c^ million of total tax 
receipts and dien out some £860 million tu reim¬ 

bursement grants. By some inteipretations of tbe conventions 
of budget aooounting, the whole of this £8^ mflikn (or a 
good part of it) could presumably appear in the ordinary 
expeuditare figures for oext year. Tbrou^ some other 
genios’s error of public rdatioos—in a world where a lot d 
foreign observers regard the totri repotted level of putHk 
expenditure and taxatyon aa a symbm of how wick^ die 
Lriwur government is—the snkiffi from the system of invest¬ 
ment alhnnaoes (vririch used to be called tax r^efs) to invest¬ 
ment grants (called government capenditutef has a similar 
accounting effect: itmakes fin an tppaient inctease in indus¬ 
try’s tax p aym en ts, and an uppoient increase in total govern¬ 
ment eipeiiffitote, even in any cases where the actual effea on 
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an ’»ittk iaa nc M l p o ei t w ria c cw Hp le td j anc kiugerf. 

Dw for t£e iocrease in apparent expenditure resulting from 
these oddities of the SOT and the investment grants ; allow 
foe increases in mentf raprndkure icquked-tfr-kecp the real-- 
level ot government spending merely staUe, in compensation 
for rises in prices that have already taken place; add in a 
sum for what is regarded nowadays w the “ normal *’ real 
increase in government eipaiditute (vdiether it be 3 or 4 
per cent a year or whatever) and it is pebble to see how the 
spectre of a £2,000 millio n iocrease in the estimates for 


ULULMU9 mr CDC imij xiccuy , nns is an enemy scnstDie 

this-waek thus scvcsaace> p a ym e nt s m aached workcra hom 

the redundancy fund are now expected to mount to about 
£650,000 a week (incidentally, this suggests that the average 
golden handshake to eligible workers may be somewhere 
£170), and that part of dus is temporarily being met 
by Exchequer loans—although the Govecoment has now intro¬ 
duced a new bill to put more than die whole cost m to 


1967-68 looms into sight. But it is still a horrible spectre, 
even u^ca dma trimmed m its retf size, and there are some 
rude tfangs to say about it. 


T m first point 10 msice w that 1967-68 is a year when 
reid current government expe^ture diouid net be 
flowed to rise by 3 or 4 per cent, or by anythh^ IBte It. 
The squeeze diat was sdiecmled fw next year was originally 
advertised as one in which government expenditure would 
take its fair cut. It is now becoming more and more apparenr 
that the vdiole we^t of the squeeze is going to fall on pro¬ 
ductive private investment instead. It is generally presumed 
that Mr Callaghan’S present intentien is to t^ to be able •» 
introduce a broadly “neutral” budget, wim no net tn 
change^ next April. In fact, however, it would be much 
better if he gave some extra mcentivea to industry then, in 
addition to whatever special investment aids be may (or, 
according to some recent reports, nxqr not) provide in die 
next few weeks—^and if he mode way for t^ by some size- 
abk cots in the govenunent spending estimates new before 
him. There are sonw items in these estunates whidi any 
dtancellor with a leal«sense of priority planning would see 
went off the list before some of the manufacturing investment 


industry at quite the wrong time. Since October the un- 

beneStt^ which Is entirely soaniis r logedict wi« -i%her 
eanm^a-rdkted beneSia for akk packora^ «rei».d|Me,lwhp art 
sick for a few disya| (which » not senaiUa at a^dstaa OMg 
an adrtnioinal ^yo iniQsM or moK aycar, akhomh the money, 
is not schedtwd to oonae fmm the Treaauty hot fioaa the 
iacscased ooaar^tkMiB cd Wochers and e m p i o y e n to die 
insurance fund. 

Despite all thiS; it ia widely believed that the Govccnmei^, 
mau% for pbht^ reasons, would like to mciease. some fort 
ofsOinal sec u r ity payment ia the first baff of negt 3^. Dur¬ 
ing those first aix montba of 1967 a atefa UKomca polky ia 
memt to hold sway, but whh a special biM in favoui of lower 
paid worketa—a bias wfakfa k may not prove easy to k np ait 
in pay negotittioos themadves; So' the Goweanaent would 
det^y Ifte to increase some social sccuity payment; jjuat to 
show that, even m the midst of squeezes wfeeb grind the foces 
of die workn^ dass, it sdQ has beating a true socialist heart. 


T hose who think that welfare state payments are alrca^ 
too high should not necessarily sfaoddex. There is m 
fact, one social scenrity payment wbwb could very sensibty be 


that is now being axed. increased in next Apr&’s budget: one measuic that wuud do 

Mr fT»tl»gti»n may say that be is cutting these original esii- * great deal to remoite primary poverty, and to remove some 
mates riiarpk ; that is what at kaat one of this week’s cabinet anomalies elsewhere in the sodal security system. 


meetings was diout. But—and this is the second point to 
emphasise—^various ptcssorca may now induce turn to cut 
diem in the wrong way. One enciiety sensible cut would 
be to raise the price paid by better off patents for school 
meds and schod mSk; but because the Government has 
succumbed to the fetish diat rigid price stability is a neces¬ 
sity for the incomes policy, it seems possibk that it will fall 
back on sbatffiier economies m the ethicatian service instetd. 
The same applies to shabby operating economies in the healdt 
service^ because of the continuing fetish of free drugs for dl. 
Even more widespread may be the pressures arising ftom die 
observaUe fact that Mr Cdkighan has not trimmed back 
present spending programmes m time. When the squeeze 
was decided upon last summer there should have beu an 
immediate review of all these programmes. Instead^ mmisters 
who ace now presenting their departmental estimates are aide 
to say : “ here are pdicies whi<^ I was not ordezed to cut 
back in. Jufy, and m extra money I will require for them 
now is an inevitable consequence of these programmes* naturd 
momentum.” One result may be that any cuts now will fall 
especially heavily on anything novel—and therefore probably 
worthwhile—^while these expensive old programmes run on. 
This could be a fonaula for a contianing unmoderoisation 
of administration. 

Thirdly, dl this could have an odd effect oo. die future 
jpmtern <rf spending in the sodd services. There havc^ ia 
fact, been some increases in social scrvke eqieaditute takiag 
effect tUa au t um n, moot of diem aenaible and addiqg up ia 
total M» a logger bunt in public spending dian ia gascsalljr 
reaffsed Mhre next Weak Govetament wiff be speiM&ng 
£65 imDfoft mote a mur on' wliaf used to be caBed nadeiid 
assatance payments, but are now to be called ‘^s up p kmen t at y 


This much-needed step is a rise in the family allowances {wid 
to workers m lower paid iobs. This could be done by raisfog 
ordinaiy fami^ allowances, but aajung that the extra sum 
could not be drawn ^ people who benefited from income 
tax allowances for their chSdrcn as well; indeed, part of the 
moi^ neeifed to give extra family allowances to ku^ neediet 
fanaiks could reaaonably be found by sayang diot peqple above 
a certam incoiBe should cease to have the t^t to draw diat 
(for them unnecessary) cjgbt shrugs a we^ from the post 
of^ for their second chffd. Obviously, however, any scheme 
of this sort, if it were leaBy to hdp the fower pM, would be 
Gkely to necessitate some son of increase in pubtislMd ^vem- 
ment expenditure. And because that is ahrea^ promismg to. 
be so high, the Treasury may veto any such idm. 

There mi^t then be a real doqger that the Government, 
in order to show its true socialist heart, migfat fall badr on 
another ludst m the most indiscriminate and wasteful social 
service payment of all: namely, yet another flat rate increase 
in the ordinary old-agepension, for better off pensioners as 
weU as poor ones. The Chanc^or might argue to the 
Treasury that this would be all right because it would not 
lead to an increase in their pordoo of pubtkhed givemment 
expenditure, but would be financed exit of yet another increase 
in employeis’ and employees' coottibnrions to the national 
insurance fund—that is to say, by another rise in that leticH 
grade poU tax. Unfortunately, a gesture of this sort, altboq^ 
Mr Callaghan aw not rcathe it, ai^ be Itriile to have lie 
worst possible acet on foie^ opini^ whida r e m embers 
Novcadier >964. But daia is my one instance ak-theway in 
whkb dte beetle of ekpbuatiaris in ibe jpribBsbcd'Tteasiay 
acc6iEit% Sfkl loseme dbmee the foot erk^ jnlgbt hove the 
most stran ge ly (fistordag emets oh polky^ht fte dread. 
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Prince of Wales 

The Prince of Wales this week reached his 
eighteenth birthday', the rather tender age 
at which British monarchs can become 
monarchs without the benefit of regency. 
But the big problem before the Prince is 
how to fill the next thirty years of his adult 
life and prepare himself for the moment 
when—under nature's ordinary circum¬ 
stances, probably around the year 2000 
when he is about the age of fifty—he will 
accede to his high inheritance. The occu¬ 
pant of the British throne still has a greater 
effect on history than is generally supposed ; 
the duty to advise and warn the elected 
politicians remains very much in being. But 
there is no well established training or 
educational schedule for the job. Albert 
the Good (but also the very Clumsy) laid 
one down over a century ago. It was an 
unmitigated disaster while it lasted, wreak¬ 
ing its baleful effects into the third genera¬ 
tion, as the royal tribes of grossly over¬ 
disciplined little boys struggled manfully 
into adult life striving to cover up the 
neuroses which were the natural conse¬ 
quence of their appalling nurseries. 

Despite all this, Albert's second grandson 
and second great-grandson—George V 
who acceded l^cause of the merciful early 
death of the moronic Prince Eddy, and 
George VI—performed very adequately 
as monarchs, aided by the rcs^ctive 
strength and sympathy of their very 
different characters. The awful effects of 
Albert did not reach down in any way to 
the present Queen, who—aided by a happy 
family life, but hindered by the circum¬ 
stances of war—in brute fact was hardly 
formally (or, at least, publicly) educated at 
all. Despite this, she has fulfilled very 
dchly the appallingly difficult task of the 
monarch in the television age, which hap¬ 
pened to start almost at the very time of 
her accession. She has been helped in this 
by the fortunate advantage of being a 
woman, and thus looking different from all 
those wily politicians in the pictures. But 
an ordinary, rather bumbling middle-aged 
gentleman—with no more qualities of 
impressive presence and charm than the 
average of thei rest of us—would have a 
difficult "time in the British monarchy in 
this cruel Age; the satirists would soon be 
after him. 

That, looking ahead to the year 2000. is 
the Prince's problem to avoid. How to 
train himself in the meanwhile?. The only 
shred advice that can be respectfully 
^ered is that, after going to university,^ he 
should take a job rattier than spend tiurty 
yca r>;:JBg> peDing bazaars. Not necea^nly 


too loffee-noscd a job *, the Brigade of 
Guards would be unsuitable, and there are 
not piany colonies left to govern. But one 
fitted to whatever arc his special talents. 
Which, the grapevine suggests, exist—even 
if not necessarily of a sort most suited to 
have been nurtured by the jolly, hearty 
camping atmosphere at Gordonstoun. 


China seats 

When the Foreign Secretary addressed the 
UN Assembly last month, he said that '' a 
way must be found, and found urgently " 
to sear communist China’s representatives 
there. As the annual debate on the China 
seat approached, however, Britain seemed 
bent on repeating its usual tactics—backing 
Peking's claims in principle, but also back¬ 
ing the American argument that any change 
could be made only by a two-thirds majority 
vote. Peking has no more chance of muster¬ 
ing such a majority this year than last year, 
when 47 members voted for the transfer of 
the seat and 47 voted against. Indeed, it is 
expected to do slightly worse, having lost 
the friendship of several African states as 
well as that of Indonesia. 

But, although this Assembly’s voting pat¬ 
tern may look like the repetition of a fami¬ 
liar ritual, there are notable stirrings behind 
the scenes this year. Discussion among 
Americans has been livened by a recom¬ 
mendation, published on October 20th, that 
the United States should now “support 
some form of iwo-China solution.” This 
came from an unofficial but eminent “ policy 
panel *’ established by the UN Association 
of the USA, with Mr Robert Roosa as chair¬ 
man ; a good half of its 27 members had 
held senior posts under Democratic and 
Republican administrations. It emphasises 
that simply to go on presenting the UN seat 
issue as a choice between Peking and Taipeh 
may well lead in lime to the complete oust¬ 
ing of the Nationalists, whose retention of 
membership it regards as “ essential.” It 
takes full account of the present hostility of 
both Peking and Taipeh to any two-China 
formula, and of the troubling initial effects 
of the appearance of Peking Man in the UN; 
but it argues that a iwo-China plan could 
yet be eventually accepted—even if a seat 
assigned to Peking at first remained empty. 

The two-China idea has often been pro¬ 
nounced unthinkable, but Mr Arthur Gold¬ 
berg, for one, evidenilv does not accept that 
verdict. Hi^ references to China in his 
Assembly apbech of September 22nd com-, 
bined an insistence that the Nationalists 
should retain UN membership with an invi¬ 
tation to Peking to facilitate its admission 
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by dropping its “ extraordinary terms for 
consenting to enter.” President Johnson's 
administration already accepts many of the 
Roosa panel’s points, including the import¬ 
ance of trying to draw the Chinese into dis¬ 
armament negotiations and out of an isola¬ 
tion that helps to nurture the more alarming 
of their present activities. The latest scat¬ 
tering (by Canadians in particular) of two- 
China seeds among UN delegates could 
yield a harvest next year. 


New in Delhi 

The dilly-dally that preceded last week’s 
Indian cabinet changes tore to shreds what 
was left of Mrs Indira Gandhi’s tattered 
personal prestige: having as good as named 
her new home minister, she could not got 
her Congress colleagues, who think his state 
patriotism excessive, to accept him. Yet 
the changes, once they had been mad<f, left 
the government as a whole looking a liiilc 
less tattered than before. 

The vital home ministry had been taken 
from a worthy bur unsuccessful prig and 
had, after all, gone to Mrs Gandhi’s choice, 
Mr Yeshwantrao Chavan, who, whatever 
his keen local loyalties, was and is a practi¬ 
cal man (and by all accounts had made a 
competent minister of defence). The 
foreign ministry was put in the hands of 
a man who could be relied on to give none 
of India’s interests away; Mr M. C. Chagla 
is a Moslem, of no great standing in his 
own community, who, as Congress Moslems 
are apt to do, has specialised in being more 
loyal than the king. To the world, still 
hoping for a settlement between India and 
Pakistan, this may be a gloomy thought; 
to the Indian elector it is more likely an 
encouraging one. 

To complete the scries of shifts, the 
former foreign minister, Mr Swaran Singh, 
has moved to defence: a nice home posting 
that will enable him iq give the building 
up of a personal base in the Sikh politics 
of Punjab the personal attention he feels 
it deserves. 

Robber Roy 

Mr Roy Jenkins is unwise to chaperone 
so dubious a measure as the London 
Government Bfll. The effect of it will be 
to fob parents in the outer London 
boroughs of the right to choose new coun¬ 
cils next ytBXi so the opportunity to 
strangle at bir^ some compreb^sive school 
schemes which local authorities are trying 
to raim through against all protests. 
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3 Z. indivkhai l/mUm. 
take place next spring widiin g Qpnth of' 
one another. The Govemiiient*a case is 
that a majority of the boroughs want their 
elections in a different year, on the groundSr 
that this is administratively more convemeiit 
and will keep voters more interested. So 
the bill pxoposes to postpone the borough 
elections until X96S. 

The case for a change it arguable. It 
owes a good deal to a desire among town 
clerks to make things easier for themselves, 
and as Mr Maclcod said 6xt Tuesday, 
ParUameht should concerned with 
rights of electors, not with the conveiiienoe 
^ibcal ofiBciab. Of course the Tories are 
jockeying for advantage, Th^ believe that 
next sprmg they can capture the. GLC imd 
could win control of several boroughs. 
Since they . themselves created this njbw 

S ttcm of London government with the 
Itherto frusuated) hope of breaking 
Labour's hold on the ola LCC, th^ can 
scarcely take a high moral line. But . the 
Government is nevertheless wrong in 
principle to extend the term of sicti^ 
legislative bodies. It should be done before 
elections take place, so that voters know 
how long t^y will be stuck with; the 
represenutives they are then electing. 

Above ail, a change of this sort should 
not be allowed to have a decisive influence 
on controversial changes in the education 
system. In the area St the old LC£, 
responsibility for education now testa, with 
the Inner London Education Authority, on 
which Labour can be sure, of its old LCC-* 
style majority. But in the outer* London 
boroughs, education b tun by the 
individual borot^h counctb and at least six 
of them (includi^ two run b}F the Tories) 
are working on comprehensive schemes 
which have, rightly or wrongly, aroused a 
great deal of local opposition. Given 
another year, these schemes could be pushed 
past redemption. The parents whose 
children's schooling will be affected have 
the right to pass judgment on the date now 
laid down by law. 



Failure in Addis 

It would take a good deal of optiniiam to 
regard the meedng of the 

Organisation of African Unity that ended 
in Addis Abate on November ,th as any* 
thing other than a failure. True, the worst 
did not happen; The Atpute between 
Gtiinea and Ghana %as partially resolved by 
the release of the Guinean difAotnats that 
Ghana had detained; tins followed the visit 
to Accra of ah OAU goodwill missioa. But 
there seems to be no stgb dut tfae other side 
of the batgiiin-^ free dfoiee given' to 
Ghanaian nathnnib allegedly- dettfoed la 
Guinea as to whether they wbl^ 'to Tctnm 
home-ris g(^g ^ he coqisleteH.- It is also 
true matt, hn Rhodeali,' l aofleifatio n ' jpte^ 
vaifaiht 

failure' to: deal tihe 


tiOMMlHtnjnr. 

oft of rdathite 

Agriiteh cMiftdtte and Britahtt 

oddeie* 

atehi wen few. :'iTis w fpr Britafo to 
take aoion in MwdesiK bore witness to the 
impotence rather lAnn tb the effectiveness 
of the ormuiisatfon. And .the resolution on 
French SooMlUand,' which was restrained 
enough in itself, showed no realisation of 
the immioent. thteat of open war binween 
Ediiopia and'Soitedia-that would be created 

declared punosea, this is j«t the kind of 
crisis that BDOiild be foreseen and acted 
upon in good thne. 

The.ptgajpisatipn has.h^un to.doubt.te. 
own power, to infinence events, and th^ 
he gfaufag s 6f, unbenahiQr have led to, fuihb- 
Uhg and heiut^ in it! day-to-day polidckl 
aratm. d^don' between "levbhi- 

tipnary** Africa sM the rest is much In 
evidente, add there, are signs that at Addis' 
Abate a well-brgaiiftsed group of banco- 
phone states took the bit'betweeo their teeth 
—sbmewhat to the: sutprise of those who 
ted hitheito made'the running. In these 
circumstances it is not suiprising that the 
prevailing note was one of {fisUlusion. Presi¬ 
dent Nyereite, who walked out on the last 
day of the meedng after a failure to vote the 
budget of the liberation committee, was 
reported ta sayhig that there was a ** devil ” 
in Africa. The meeting seemed to indicate 
that, if devil there be, there are not, for the 
rime being, many magicians available t6 
exorcise it. 


Mock Trial 


It is hardly surprising that, as Wednesday's 
press conference indicated, setbacks are 
Impeding the Bertrand Russell peace foun¬ 
dation’s intention of suging s mock trial of 
President Jdteson over American actions in 
Vietnam. It was said to be sdU intended 
that this should be done in March in Paris, 
but President de Gaulle, who, whatever hii 
vkwf on Vietnam, has very decided ones on 
the respect due to heads of state, seem, 
Ukdy to strew in its way all the considerable 
resources tit dioms ttet Frendi adminis¬ 
trative procedure possesses. Meanwhile, 
PrSident Senghot of Senegal, President 
Raundi tit Zambia and President (rfyetere 
of Tanzania have withdrawn their sponaor- 
ahipt and Signor Danilo Dolci is repmed 
to have rengned bom the committee. 
Resident Setehw commented; “ as regards 
President Johnson ... it should be recalled 
ttet he inherited the conflict, and is not its 
mstiptor.” Lord Ru^U himself briefly 
appearNi at« the- press conference, but 
answered no quesrions. But die organisers 
of the ” triifl ” seem determined not to let 
any til dicie consideratioes stop them from 
staging dieir own “drama of acdoo.” 

M apartt <Mie serious objecrion to tb» 
UBd of ilbf it that It is Sable to dia ' 
b«h die eottvides of inidlectaals in r 
and mote .impardat attempts.to . 
soffei^'<M''^her sktf m diei Vlanhm 
conffictt-: 
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frhere is;; nothing dry in Florence 
but the wit 


FROM OUR RO^E qaftaESPpNQENT 


Two weeks s^ ; flood disaster, 
Florentines are still ahkfc-deep in mud but 
detttiiwiiied sostreets and-cellars 
deared in ano&r fprmidtt, and to have 
the citv iin . working order by Christmas. 
They (now, of course, that it will take 
f^ger than that to rebuild the crumbling 
kid^ of die qditys along the Arno, and chat 
refers to the Uflizi and the other historical 
buildings must take months. As for the 
damaged works of art, five years is con¬ 
sidered a cemservative estimate of the time 
it will take to restore what can be saved 
even with plenty of international help. 

But no Florentine would endorse the 
pessimistic view of outsiders that the city 
will never be the same again. Even if the 
only dry thing left in it teday is the humour 
of Its inhabitants, caustic and sharp as the 
edd wind bibwing from the Apennines, 
Florence will certainly rise from the mud. 
Its citizens are neither hysterical nor re¬ 
signed^ and people who have seen them at 
work during these Ijbt two weeks,^ helping 
each other to clear up the mess, too busy to 
give vent to their anger with the govern¬ 
ment except in brief sarcastic jibes, have 
been reminded of the spirit of cockney 
Limdon during the blitz. The will to 
bring this city back to life is very strong. 

In Venice there seems to be a different 
spirit. True, the artistic centre of Venice 
has not suffered the same devastation as in 


inadequate and ill-organised. The govern¬ 
ment did indeed hesitate too long. It also 
rejected the idea of declaring a state of 
national emergency, and putting a senior 
offic^ in charge of relief with powers to 
requisition transport and so forth. The ab¬ 
surd attempt to minimise the disaster, and 
give a reassuring picture in radio and tele¬ 
vision reports, stems from a deep-seated 
reluctance on the part of authority to treat 
people as adults. In the present state of 
Ital/s social and economic evolution, this is 
a very grievous political mistake. 

Signor Nenni appealed to the Italians 
(and the Florentines in particular) not to 
make a political issue out of this national 
disaster. But he was very wide of the mark. 
This is not a party controversy (the Com¬ 
munists come out with very little more 
credit in the public eye than the parties in 
the government). What is happening is an 
upsurge of nation-wide public indignation 
at the governing class’s inefiiciency, inade¬ 
quacy and lack of integrity. 

The very poor response to the prime 
minister’s flo^ relief fund bears witness 
to this state of mind. Contributions have 
come in so slowly that the radio and tele¬ 
vision have practically stopped announcing 

Germany 


how much has been subscribed. Yet last 
year the Italians responded^ nobly to the 
Indian famine relief fund and three years 
ago they subscribed equally generously to 
the ap)>eal for Longaronc. This year people 
are ^oing by car to distribute their own 
gifts in money and clothing or giving them 
10 the Italian Red Cross—but not to the 
government. One of the most responsible 
Italian papers, La Stampa^ laments the 
breakdown of confidence between rhe citi¬ 
zens and the state ; it argues that ir is even 
more urgent to restore this than to repair 
the material damage done by the floods. 

The government’s first chance to restore 
confidence will come with its handling of 
the economic measures to bring relief. The 
Florentines in particular are asking for 
cheap credit, bonuses and every other kind 
of financial incentive to help them on to 
their feet. This is the sort of thing Italian 
governments usually handle better than 
emergency relief, and in the present state of 
the economy—it is on the upgrade after the 
recession—it is reasonable to hope that 
business in Florence will soon revive. But 
the casualties from these floods seem bound 
to be far higher than the i lo so far reported 
dead. In ^orence alone, 5,000 people are 
still homeless. In the Grosseto area the 
farmers have lost all their cattle, and up in 
the north east, where floods and landslides 
have cut communications, the villages are 
organising themselves in community groups 
to rebuild bridges and roads. It is not t^ 
Italian nation, but the Italian state, which 
is effete. 


Florence, but in both cities there is great 
hardship in the flooded homes of thousands 
of poor people. The difference between 
them may be that while Florence knows it 
will revive, Venice secretly believes it may 
not. 

Politically it is Florence that at the 
moment sets the tone. Ihe Florentines 
feel they have been let down by the govern¬ 
ment—not merely this government but by 
authority in general. There was the failure 
of past governments (and of this one) to 
maJ^ the Arno safe in an emergency. There 
was the failure to warn the p^le, on 
the ni^t of November 3rd, of the imminent 
flood. Li fact the prefecture was probably 
right not to give tr^ alarm. Had it done 
so, hundreds of people would have rushed 
to their shops and warehouses—-many of 
them in cellars—^o save their goods and 
death roll would ocftaiply have been 

. 'Anally, there is the more justified accu- 
sadgii^dm. 


Waiting for the Bavarians 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

A resourceful reporter can prove anything 
anywhere. But it is easier for him in 
idiosyncratic Bavaria, and all the more so 
during a Landtag election campaign whose 
outcome is to have national and inter¬ 
national as well as regional consequences. 
It is true that the National Democrats, much 
cheered by doing so well in Hesse, are con¬ 
testing all ipx constituencies at the election 
on November 20th for a new Bavarian state 
parliament. It is also true that many of 
these candidates and their supporters are 
ranting petty nationalists who should not 
be as surpribed as they affect to be at find* 
ing people galHpg them nro-nazis ” ; tfai^ir 
gatherings are. loud with resentment, 
jingoism, and xenophobia. 

Yet a lot of other things are tnle^top. 
On November 13th, west GenDany^|;day..fif 


national mourning, many fresh flowers lay 
on the graves of Hans and Sophie Scholl 
and Peter Probst, the Munich students who 
paid with their lives for calHng for 
resistance to the Nazi regime early in 1943. 
The federation of Bavarian youth associa¬ 
tions has advised the 490,000 new voters 
not to support the National Democrats ; 
Munich university students have publicly 
demonstrated against them i^and Bayreuth 
grammar school children marched in pro¬ 
test through the streets on Wednesday an 
hour before the National Democrats staged 
their moat ambitious local rally. On St 
Ma^’S clay, tke hat was passed round in 
Unterieipba^ m Franconia (where the 
Netted l)mpocrats* repudiation of aid for 
foi^ignera l|a8, l^n especiallv strident) for 
Ifl^i l^uigry children; and in Hdchberg, 
anpd^ ji?iaocoaian township, the excite- 
nieiito of " rat,w^ekhave ^en copipeting 
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N'egotiatwg across the divide: Strauss, Kiesinger, Barzel face to face with Brandt 


robustly with those of larger public affairs. 

For want of knowing how many of the 
6.8 million Bavarian voters are going to 
turn to the National Democrats on Sunday, 
the leaders of the three main parties are 
refraining from making up rheir minds how 
a federal government with a working 
majority in parliament should be put 
together. The former coalition partners, 
the Free Democrats and the Christian 
Democrats with their strongly wagging 
Bavarian tail, are particularly curious to 
know where they stand in public estima¬ 
tion. But the Social Democrats, finding 
themselves within touching distance of 
power after more than 1*5 years in opposi¬ 
tion, are equally interested in determining 
more precisely their ncgc'.tiating strength. 
At the last Bavarian Landtag election four 
years ago, the Christian Social Union (the 
Bavarian ally of the Christian Democrats) 
achieved an absolute majority by capturing 
no of the 204 seats. The Social Demo¬ 
crats won 79 seats, the Free Democrats ten, 
and the Bavarian party five. 

Bavaria is a law unto itself in electoral 
procedure. In the rest of west Germany 
only parties that win at least five per cent 
of the total vote are eligible for represen¬ 
tation in legislatures. In Bavaria a party 
that wins ten per cent of the vote in any 
one of the state’s seven administrative 
districts earns a share of the fruits of pri> 
portional representation. Bavaria’s Free 
Democrats arc in danger of failing to 
fulfil this requisite. Their ejection from 
the Landtag, after a succession of electoral 
losses up and down the country, would be 
a heavy blow to the pre.stige of the party 
in Bonn. And it would come just at the 
moment when their performance in 
Bavaria might tip the .scales towards the 
formation of another coalition with the 
Christian Democrats (which would have a 
potential majority of 72); or towards a new 
one with the Social Democrats (a majority 
of six) ; or towards their exclusion from 
central power through the Christian Demo¬ 
crats and the Social Democrats deciding to 
make a go of it n^gether. Once in coalition, 
the two larger parties might effect electoral 
reforms that would wnpe the Free 
Democrats from the map. 

Gains or losses for the Christian Social 
Union would strengthen or weaken the 


hand of west Germany’s most ambitious 
political climber, Franz-Josef Strauss. It 
was support from Herr Strauss and the 
Christian Social Union deputies—who 
admire with few reservations General de 
Gaulle’s conception of Europe’s future role 
—that mainly won the day for Herr 
Kiesinger in last week’s Christian Demo¬ 
cratic elections for a successor to Herr 
Erhard. Herr Kiesinger has since declared 
unequivocally that should he become 
chancellor he would consider Herr Strauss 
to be an indispensable pillar of his cabinet. 
The Free Democrats have Jong protested 
they would not serve in a government in 
which Strauss was a minister. But they 
no longer see wholly eye to eye on this 
issue, just as they arc divided among them- 
.selves as to the wisdom of forming an 
alliance with the Social Democrats. 

The Social Democrats, too, are hesitating 
to profess readiness to identify themselves 
with a coalition government in which Herr 
Strauss would be likely to play a principal 
part—say as minister of finance or foreign 
affairs. But, like the Free Democrats, they 
are not all of the same mind about the man. 
Herr Wehner, their vice-chairman, 
remarked cryptically this week that Herr 
Strauss might be acceptable as a cabinet 
minister were he brought to apologise at 
the outset for having misled the Bundestag 
concerning the notorious repressive action 
taken against the news magazine Der 
Spiegel four years ago. 

The present cautious optimism of the 
Social Democrats derives from what is 
known of the trend of public opinion in the 
country at large rather than in Bavaria in 
particular. Yet their tide of success has 
been advancing perceptibly of late in the 
reaches of Bavarian local government. 
Today 364 towns and villages in Bavaria 
have Social Democrat mayi>rs, among them 
Munich, Nuremberg, "Augsburg, and 
Regensburg. 

SiK'ial Democrat and Christian Democrat 
negotiators met in Bonn on I'ue.sday with 
the object of finding common ground in 
the field of foreign relations, defence (alias 
security), and reunification. Much exists. 
But the Social Democrats’ flat renunciation 
of German nuclear pretensions in their 
entirety is a deep dividing line. The 
negotiators were due to meet again on Fri¬ 


day to discuss domestic issues. The Social 
Democrats, it seems, would prefer Herr 
Paul Lticke to replace Herr Kiesinger as 
the prospective head of a new coalition. 

In theory, the Social Democrats have 
much more in common with the Free 
Democrats^ with whom they are also 
negotiating and with whom they have 
arranged to hold a decisive meeting next 
Tuesday. But the scanty majority of six 
which the two parties would command in 
the Bundestag [s in practice discouraging 
them from association. It is natural that 
they should have inquired whether the 
ruling that Berlin deputies in the Bundestag 
must be voteless might not be invalidated. 
If that could happen, the Berliners would 
reinforce the Social Democrats with 16 
votes. It is just as natural that the three 
responsible powers, America, Britain and 
France, arc msisting that the city’s special 
status should meticulously and 

unprovocaiivcly preserved. 


Spain 

Half a step 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

General Franco is a gallego—a native of 
Galicia—and gallegos are reputed by their 
fellow Spaniards to be stubborn, canny and 
cunning. During the last few years, Franco 
has shown supreme gallego qualities in 
blocking ecclesiastical, military and 
monarchisL lobbying for a decision on the 
succession problem and for a return to an 
“ institutionalised ” form of government. 
Only rarely did he counter-attack publicly, 
though once at Palencia he declared “ We 
won this regime not hypocritically with bits 
of ballot paper but with blood and 
bayonets.” Generally he relied on the 
mutual mistrust between the three main 
factions within his administration. Now, 
although no single candidate for the 
succession has emerged, a compromise 
formula has been agreed upon. It has been 
announced that on November 22nd General 
Franco will inform a special meeting of the 
Cortes of the text of an impt)rtant con¬ 
stitutional amendment. The country will 
vote on this text by referendum in mid- 
December. 

The piincipal innovation proposed is a 
separation of the posts of chief erf state and 
head of government. Both of these are 
now (Kcupied by Franco. This will permit 
the general to appoint a premier to relieve 
him of routine chores whenever he wishes. 
It w'ill also smooth the succession and 
ensure the maintenance of orderly govern¬ 
ment in the event of Franco’s death. At 
some later stage it is also intended to give 
the Cortes, at present a generally passive 
and unrepresentative body, a greater say in 
the country’s affairs and to move towards 
a vaguely gaullLst set-up, bur not, emphati¬ 
cally, to a Westminster one. The restric¬ 
tions on the return of civil war exiles arc 
being lifted, although relatively few are 
expected to come home: the older Republi¬ 
cans are dead or ageing and their children 
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have put down roots in the lands that 
adopted theiiL 

In short, Spain is at last emerging from 
the political rabble of the civil war. This 
does not mean that Franco has thrown off 
his native caution, or that the factions in 
and around his movement ** have 
renounced their ambitions. On the con¬ 
trary. As the government subsidised 
magazine SP wrote a few months ago: 

After Franco, the spirit of Franco. Let 
the opposition make no mistake about 
this. If they doubt it they wUl see how 
we can reason with the dialectics of fists 
and pistols. 

The old-fashioned violence of this senti¬ 
ment (It was the co-founder of the Falange, 
Jos^ Antonio Primo de Rivera, who pro¬ 
duced the doctrine dialectics of fists and 
pistols *0 is still strong among diehards of 
the regime. During the last three years, as 
the government has gradually relaxed its 
more ferocious restrictions on freedom of 
expression, there has been a rising tide of 
ver^l, and latterly physical, violence 
against people who have had the courage 
to write articles or give lectures with a 
democratic purpose. Recently, in two 
separate incidents, a journalist and a uni¬ 
versity professor who are suspected of har¬ 
bouring liberal opinions were publicly 


beaten up by thuggish squads of the type 
that established the Falange on the pdio^ 
map (rf Spain. 

The Pahn^ is of no serious political 
significance; it is simply an instiuinent 
the executive branch of the government. 
But it does |;>iovide a focus for the five per 
cent of Spanish students who are shown by 
survej^ to have fascist leanings, and it can 
usurily provide muscle-power for a demon¬ 
stration intended to remind impatient 
libeials where pomr still resides. Many 
writers and university teachers have 
received anonymous letters and telephone 
calls threatening them with violence and 
even death. Modem-minded priests have 
found I^ets in their churches proclaiming 
that ** liberalism and communism must be 
destroyed even if they take refuge in the 
sacristy.” 

The police are lethargic in following up 
clues given them by victims and eye¬ 
witnesses of right-wing violence. But many 
supporters as well as critics of the regime 
are disturbed; the government itself is 
anxious to improve Spain’s image in the 
European community. The revival of 
interest in public affairs is irreversible as 
memories of the civil war fade and 
Spaniards are no longer cowed. 


France 

The gentle art of tripping Mr Wilson 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

As one might have expected, Britain’s 
second bid to enter the European com¬ 
munity has been diligently played down in 
Paris. The press has treated it as a routine 
event. Officials have been liinting that it 
is not up to Mr Wilson to impose his own 
timetable. The foreign minister, M. Couve 
de Murville, has been telling journalists that 
Britain must drop its east ^ Suez commit¬ 
ments and that the pound sterling must 
cease to be a reserve currency. And though 
the decisive voice of General de Gaulle has 
not yet been heard, what he said at his press 
coDKrence on October 28th leaves little 
doubt that he has not changed his mind 
since his veto in January, 1963. 

The Labour government, in the French 
view, is even less independent of Washing¬ 
ton than was its Conservative predecessor 
and as such it is not “ ripe ” for Europe. 
Two questions follow. Can Mr Wilson 
persuade the general to change his line ? If 
not, as seems probable, what new delaying 
tactics can the French use to bog down the 
British offensive ? 

Mr V^son’s suggestion of a European 
techr:>l^cal community, which he made in 
his Guildhall speech on November X4th, 
was greeted in Paris as a clever gambit. 
Technology is a field in which Britain has 
a lead over the six common market coun¬ 
tries, and France for one has always been 
interested in bilateral projects with Britain. 
The passage in which the prime minister 
claixn^ that this would enable Europe on 
a QMMBrive basis to become more self- 
jcdilXB neither dependent on imports 


nor dominated from outside” must have 
been sweet music to gaullist ears. But the 
general is unlikely to be carried away by the 
Wilson tunc. 

The conffict within Nato, during which 
the British government was one of the most 
orthodox critics of the French position, has 
confirmed his conviction that when the 
chips are down, Britain will always toe the 
Washington line. A pooling of Franco- 
British military resources is no longer con¬ 
sidered as a possibility worth studying. 
Besides, Mr Wilson specifically excluded 
defence from the subjects within the com¬ 
petence of the European community. On 
the other hand, there arc now rumours in 
Paris that, should the German political 
crisis produce a less Atlantic-minded 
government, the French will press ahead 
with the revival of their Fouchet plan, 
which provides for the co-ordination of 
government policies of the Six, including 
defence policies. 

If the prime minister fails to persuade 
the French president that he has been con¬ 
verted from the Atlantic to the gaullist 
concept of Europe, could he still make a 
deal with him in the name of their common 
distaste for supranational institutions in 
Brussels, a deal favouring VEurope des 
patries? The impression prevailing in 
Paris is that even if Mr Wilson chose to 
ride with the general at the risk of antagonis¬ 
ing the other five, he would not travel very 
far. First, General de Gaulle is too much 
of a tactician to be caught with a simple 
trick like that. He knows that, if he needs 
to delay his veto, his negotiators must once 


again act as the high priests of the Rome 
treaty. The European Commission often 
prov^ a useful ally for the French in the 
previous negotiation with Britain. Second, 
It is not certain that he has altogether given 
* up his original grand design aimed at the 
leadership of a continental coalition. The 
r^nt Impp^ngs in Bonn may have revived 
his old illusions.^ Tlie day may come when 
another disappointment with Germany, or 
dissensions among the Six over the Kennedy 
Round trade talks, will drive him to change 
his mind. For the time being, he has no 
urgent need of Mr Wilson to undermine 
the Brussels institutions for him. From his 
p<^t of view, Britain is at once too Atlantic- 
minded and too much of a competitor to be 
an attractive new partner. 

The practical problem is how-to block 
the British initiative this second time round. 
First of all, the French government wants 
to gain time ; it must first get past the par¬ 
liamentary elections in March. An abrupt 
political veto would be unpopular and would 
certainly be exploited by the opposition. 
Objections to the travelling timetables of 
Messrs Wilson and Brown can only delay 
matters for a few weeks. To gain months, 
the French negotiators will have to display 
their old virtuosity once more. Efta is no 
longer a serious obstacle as in 1963, but any 
discussion of special provisions to cater for 
“ Britain’s vital interests ” would give the 
French plenty of room for manoeuvre. 

Rightly or wrongly, it is believed in*Paris 
that Mr Wilson will proceed slowly and 
cautiously and that the second British bid 
will only reach its climax in mid-1968. By 
then, General de Gaulle should know in 
what shape the common market has 
emerged from the Kennedy Round nego¬ 
tiations. He should also know whether his 
original policy of looking to Bonn, or his 
more recent policy of looking towards 
Moscow, is the more rewarding. On this 
basis, he could decide in his own lime 
whether to wield the veto yet again. Mean¬ 
while, the French will rely on Fabian tactics 
of obstruction. Only if Paris were taken by 
surprise and Mr Wilson and Mr Brown 
were to go ahead with lightning speed 
would General de Gaulle be forced to 
change his tactics, if not his strategy. What 
would probably suit the French government 
best would be for the British visitors to 
come to Paris in search of an abstract 
guarantee that France has no political objec¬ 
tions to Britain’s admission. This is, after 
all, just what M. Pompidou granted a week 
before the veto of 1963. 
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We*re doing well in the 
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Common Market countries, 
more than doubled them 
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Austria 


Russia says no 



Mr Podgorny sightseeim: 


FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT 
V'ionnese Gemutlichkeit during President 
Podgorny's state visit to Austria this week 
may have been a little forced. 'Fhc popular 
hope had been that the Soviet government 
could perhaps be persuaded to adopt a more 
permissive attitude towards an arrangement 
between Austria and the common market. 
But there have been persistent rumours here 
about a discouraging coifV'crsation on this 
subject between Dr Lujo Toncic, Austria’s 
foreign minister, and Mr Gromyko in New 
York. Although this story is ofTiciully 
denied^ informed circles in Vienna believe 
it to be true. 

Mr Gromyko is repot ted to have said that 
Russia w'ould look upon any treaty between 
Austria and the common market as a viola¬ 
tion article four of the 1955 Austria State 
Treaty (which forbids any form of political 
or economic union with Germany) and of 
Austria’s neutral status. And that from the 
day on which the x\ustrian government 
signs a treaty with the European Economic 
Community, the Soviet Union would con¬ 
sider the State I’reaty null and void, and 
would no longer recognise Austria as a 
neutral state. 

When Dr Toncic turned for comfort to 
the American secretary of state, Mr Dean 
Rusk, it was not forthcoming. Mr Rusk is 
believed to have expressed understanding 
for Austria’.s position but to have empha> 
sised that no American backing could be 
expected. Any step towards seeking an 
arrangement with the common market 
would have to be taken on Austria’s own 
responsibility ; the United States could not 
commit itself by offering advice. But Mr 
Rusk apparently felt that he ought to warn 
Austria against making light of the Russian 
threats, and pointed out that the United 
States would not be in a position to cope 
with a serious dispute in Europe. 

Varying reports have reached Vienna 
from Brussels. The Austrian vice-chan¬ 
cellor, Dr Fritz Bock, has said that he still 
hopes that talks between V^ienna and 
Brussels may be resumed before Christmas. 
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It appears that the European community 
might be interested in using Austria 
as a channel through which common market 
goods could be siphoned into those east 
European countries in which American and 
Japanese mass produced goods are not yet 
competing. A spokesman for the commis¬ 
sion in Brussels has said he considers 
government pessimism in Vienna to be 
exaggerated and that there is no evidence 
of direct Soviet pressure. But it is believed 
here that Russian diplomats have recently 
let it be known in the principal western 
capitals that the veto against an Austrian 
arrangement witli the common market is a 
serious matter and by no means a routine 
chalking up of objections. 


Bulgaria 

Mr Zhivkov flies 
a kite 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

Ostensibly, communist party congresses arc 
intended as a forum for the party rank and 
file to hear the pearl-like words of their 
leaders, take stock of past achievements and 
adopt bold plans for new ones. It is a con¬ 
venient method, by draping the congress 
city with flags and slogan banners and giving 
the folks up from th * country VIP treatment 
at the taxpayers’ expense, cf giving lesser 
mortals some feeling cf identity with the 
top people in the central committee. In 
recent years, however, congresses have 
usually been the setting for a new round in 
the Sino-Soviet quarrel. The ninth congress 
of the Bulgarian Communist party, which 
opened in Sofia on Monday, has run true to 
form. 

Mr Todor Zhivkov, first secretary of the 
party, delivered a lengthy and detailed 
account of Bulgaria’s not inconsiderable 
development in the past four years and 
plans for continued industrialisation during 
the next half decade. Early in his speech 
he discussed at some length the question 
of improving relations with the West; he 
commented that “ propitious conditions 
exist for more co-operation with Britain.” 
However, before reaching that point in his 
five-hour speech Mr Zhivkov unburdened 
himself of a carefully calculated attack on 
the Chinese Communist party and govern¬ 
ment. The Chinese and Albanians, need¬ 
less to say, were not among the 73 
” fraternal delegations ” which had showed 
up for the six-day Sofia jamboree, though 
San Marino, Cyprus, Bolivia, Mali and other 
integral elements of world communism had 
turned out in force. 

Mr Zhivkov regretted that the Chinese 
had not seen fit to attend ; he regretted also 
that eamomic relations with that country 
wore “ not developing in a normal manner.” 
lie went on to accuse China of ” splitting 
activities and slanders against the Com¬ 
munist party of the Soviet Union ” and sug¬ 
gested that the time was now ri|:^ to call 
another international communist con¬ 


ference. This proposal was endorsed the 
next day by Mr Leonid Brezhnev, the 
Soviet leader, who had been peering over 
Mr Zhivkov’s right shoulder while the latter 
delivered his lengthy onticn. In his brief 
speech, Mr Brezhnev left his listeners in no 
doubt that it was China rather than the fate 
cf Bulgarian domestic affairs, which was 
uppermost in his thoughts. He accused the 
Chinese leaders of “ striving to foment in 
the Chinese people a feeling of hatred for 
the socialist countries ” and of “ subjecting 
their party and state policy to narrow 
nationalistic aims, ignoring the common 
interests of the socialist community.” 

When Hungarian, Czech and French 
delegates, members of the Bulgarian pre¬ 
sidium and delegates from the floor echoed 
the call for a conference, it began to look as 
if there had been some collusion. The 
Rumanian party leader, Mr Ceausescu, on 
the other hand, ignored the proposal. He 
suggested that no action should be taken 
“ that could deepen disagreement and in¬ 
crease the danger of a split.” The Polish 
and Jugoslav representatives also ignored 
the proposal ; so did the North Korean, 
North Vietnamese and Cuban. The Italian 
delegate came out deflnitely against. 

At the 23rd Congress of the Soviet party 
last March Air Brezhnev hinted that another 
attempt should be made ” when the time 
is ripe ” to convene a world communist con¬ 
ference and decide on a common policy to¬ 
wards China. The subject was broached 
again in Moscow last month at a summit 
meeting attended by party leaders from 
eastern Europe, Cuba and Mongolia. 
Although Mr Ccauscscu turned up, he made 
it quite plain that he had made the trip 
10 Moscow only to oppose any attempt to 
force a final showdown with China. But 
this week in the ultra-modern setting of 
Sofia's university hail, with simultaneous 
interpreters gabbling away in six languages, 
it looked as though the Russian position had 
advanced a stage. 

It is improbable that Mr Brezhnev would 
have coupled his bitter diatribe against the 
Chinese with a proposal for an international 
conference unless he had previously counted 
heads and was reasonably sure of adequate 
support. The one thing Moscow wishes to 
avoid is a meeting which would end in dis¬ 
array for all the world to see. It is also 
clear that the renewed effort to bring off this 
project must be motivated by urgent neces¬ 
sity. There is a strong feeling in east 
Europe that the need goes beyond ideology, 
and that it represents the Russians’ desire 
for an endorsement of their rectitude which 
could be produced for the benefit of world 
opinion if the Siao-Russian quarrel should 
deteriorate from words to actions. Despite 
protestations of solidarity in general and a 
very real economic dependence on the Soviet 
Union, the east Europeans are, in varying 
degrees, reluctant to endorse their massive 
ally’s position formally because of their 
national and deeply felt fear of being drawn 
into an armed conflict. Moreover, there is 
a growing feeling, as even Mr Brezhnev him¬ 
self admits, that the deeper involvement in 
the Vietnam conflict is bedevilling and nulli¬ 
fying efforts at an understanding with the 
United States. 
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United Nations 

Kaunda*s message 

FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS 
CORRESPONDENT 

After seven weeks of debate dominated by 
African issues, many delegates at the United 
Nations had been relishing the idea of a 
new topic. They had even been looking 
forward with unusual excitement to the 
annual debate, due to begin on November 
i 8 th, on the ^ina seat (diere is word that 
Mr Paul Martin, Canada’s foreign minister, 
has been hatclwg some kind of double 
polked China egg).. But the African ennui, 
Inflicted by the long South West Africa 
debate, the discussions on Rhodesia, and 
the concentration nn apartheid in all pro¬ 
posals about human rights, was dispersed 
on . Tuesday by a remarkable speech by 
President Kaunda of Zambia. He was the 
second bead of state to address this 
assembly, and, whereas his predecessor, 
President Marcos of the Philippines, 
was viewed rather sceptically as a mes¬ 
senger from Washington, Mr Kaunda was 
assuredly speaking from his own head and 
heart. 

He raised the problems of southern Africa 
above the familiar repetitions. At the root 
of his anger with Britain—and he showed 
himself very angry indeed—was his con¬ 
viction that Mr Wilson’s procrastinations 
have allowed Mr Ian Smith to set a course 
straight for a tempest of racialism. The rest 
of this century, he feared, would be cursed 
as much by the troubling effects of a racial 
confrontation as earlier years were curwd 
by the cold war. In the racial explosion 
which he believes will almost inevitably 
occur, the British government would be ” an 
accessory before and after the fact.” His 
Zambia would fight to the end for non- 
racialism ; he believed this to be the greatest 
contribution his country and all independent 
Africa could now make to human develop¬ 
ment. But Britain was choosing to “ betray 
by stages ” Rhodesia’s four million Africans 
and thereby to betray the cause of non- 
racialism. 

Mr Wilson may decide to pay less atten¬ 
tion to this speech than to last week’s re¬ 
ports of disarray in Addis Ababa, where 
the Organisation of African Unity was 
divided and weak in its discussions on 
Rhodesia. He may conclude that he can 
••manipulate” (a favourite word of Mr 
Kaunda’s about him) the Security Council 
next month into approving no more drastic 
a list of mandatory sanctions than he com¬ 
piles himself, probably leaving oil out of the 
Iist*s first cdumn. But a glance at the three 
rotlcall votes taken on November loth in 
the Assembles fourth committee on an 
omnibus Rnodesia resolution suggests 
otherwise. The floating ^ votes among 
Security Counefl members in a debate on 
Rhodesia could well be those of Japan, 
Nationalist China, Argentina and Uruguay. 
On November loA, the first two abstained 
on a clause urging Britain to use force to 
end die rebellion ; the Latin American pair 
both on this and on a Somali 


amendment deploring Britain's failure so far. 
But all four voted for the aggregate resolu¬ 
tion which includes a call for an effective 
oil embargo. 

President Kaunda was careful not to up¬ 
set such council members by prescribing ih 
detail what he thinks they should do, but 
his general exhortation to ” prevent any 
attempt at a mass sell-out” of Rhodesia’s 
Africans stirred them, and may have secured 
the nine affirmative votes needed to approve 
mandatory oil sanctions at the council's 
next meeting. In January, with the change 
of five non-permanent members resulting 
from the elections held on November nth, 
such newcomers as Canada, India, Den¬ 
mark and Ethiopia are as a group likely to 
be more radical on Rhodesia than the 
members they replace (New Zealand, 
Jordan, Netherlands, Uganda). It was 
widely noted how anguished Lord Caradon, 
the leader of the British delegation, appeared 
during Mr Raunda's speech, just as it has 
been widely noted that he has prefaced all 


his recent denials of any intention to resign 
with the phrase " not at this time.” 

While leaving an impact on the United 
Nations which (barring a British veto) may 
result in far-rcaching action next month, the 
Zambian president dso gave the impression 
that he did not believe that even mandatory 
san^ons could be effective in a short 
period. His talk at a press conference on 
Tuesday was of measures to turn Zambia’s 
economy to face north and east instead of 
depending on its southern neighbours. He 
explained how the million World Bank 
loan would help bund roads nordi-eastward 
throu^ Tanunia and Malawi, and how 
the United States was supplying 26 diesel 
locomotives for a Zambisin railvroy system 
separate from Rhodesia’s. He said mt he 
was beginning to negotiate l^ns for the 
Kafue hydro-electric scheme and that the 
ENI pipeline to Dar-es-Salaam would be 
c^pleted in 22 months. He did not hide 
his feeling that 22 months in central Africa 
can be a desperately long time. 


Arabs and Israel 

An eye for somebody else's eye 


Writing, or reading, about Arab-lsraeli 
relations is to take a short cut to gloom. 
For most outsiders, the situation is not 
something to get excited about; it is just 
plain bad and will almost certainly get 
worse. It may have been marginally pushed 
in this direction by Israel’s daylight raid 
into Jordan on November 13th. Israeli 
tanks, supported later by aircraft, blasted 
a number of dwellings in the snaall town of 
Samu and in two Bedouin encampments 
nearby. The occupants, carefully evacuated 
by the Israelis, were alleged to have given 
shelter to members of the Palestinian 
guerrilla force, al Fatah. There were 
ca.sualties when Jordanian troops rushed to 
repel the much better armed invaders. 
Within four hours the operation was over. 

It is easy enough to understand Israel’s 
motives. Over the past six weeks there have 
been a dozen acts of minor sabotage inside 
Israel, and most of these, including the one 
on November 12 th when three Israeli 
soldiers were killed by a mine, were the 
work of infiltrators crossing over from 
Jordan. True, it is Syria, not Jordan, that 
trains and supports members of al Fatah. 
But a retaliatory raid into Syria would have 
been much more dangerous for die Israelis. 
From a military point of view, the Ife of 
the land is unfavourable; from a ptflidcal 
point ci view, the Syrians are more Waiy 
than the Jordanians to force an escalation 

a conflict—and there is just a chance that 
iticy might manage to drag an unwill^ 
Eg^t with them. So it was Jordan, with 
its long fronders with Israel, that had to be 
the victim of Israel’s aggressive warning to 
the Arabs in general, and to Syria in 
pardcular, not to provoke it too far. 

The Israelis justify the attack by saying 
that the Jordanian authorities were not 
doing enough to prevent members of al 
Fatah from operating from Jordan. This 


may have been true eighteen months ago, 
when there was a similar reprisal raid. But 
recently the Jordanian security forces have 
acted harshly towards any woiild-l)e sabo¬ 
teur that they have been able to catch ; 
what they are not always able to detect or 
prevent is the private help given the 
guerrillas by people living near the frontier. 

So, warning or no warning, it is doubtful 
whether the Jordanian government will be 
able to do much more than it i.s already 
doing to discourage the saboteurs. Nor is 
it likely that the Syrians will be deterred 
from their present noisy militancy unless 
President Nasser puts his heart into telling 
them to stop playing with fire. As it is, 
Syria is the one Arab country that has not 
rallied round Jordan ; Damascus radio has 
denounced the whole incident as a Zionist- 
Hasbemite-imperialist conspiracy aimed at 
making King Hussein look a better Arab 
than he is. 

So a dangerous situation drags on, made 













Capt. Bergeld never puts to sea 

(And if he did, two-thirds of the fishing fieet wouldn't) 


Rune Bergeld has his hands full with a 24-hour-a-day 
Job In Gothenburg harbour. 

He’s the skipper of the bunker boat Alfo, 

And If it weren't for the ever-busy Alfo shuttling 
from trawler to trawler In the harbour, and their 
Island ports of Donso and Hdno, two-thirds of the 
fishing fleet would never go to sea. 

She carries a cargo vital to these men who spend 
their lives hunting the North Sea for herring, cod, 
mackerel and halibut. Gulf diesel fuel. Gulf lubri¬ 
cants. Gulf liquid petroleum gas—for cooking. 

When the fishing fleet is out, the Alfo is still busy. 


Refuelling cargo boats, ferries and other small craft 
that ply fl'om Gothenburg. Among the fishermen of 
Sweden’s southern archipelago there’s a tradition: 
Never return home with empty holds. They never do. 
And the Alfo never returns home full. 

Whether it’s a whale of a project or just a sprat of 
a thing. Gulf believes in ^ving service. All over 
Europe Gulf is busy putting this philosophy into 
practice. And from worldwide resources Gulf is 
putting more oil. more energy, to work for Europe. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
USA, and throughout the world. 



GULF IS OIL 
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Why 

do you need 
Chase Manhattan 
as well as 

your British hank? 


Ask your friend at Chase Manhattan 


The reason’s quite simple. We believe we can help 
you in a number of ways you may not have thought 
of exploring. 

For instance, we can help you establish mar¬ 
kets throughout the free world. Or provide dollar 
advances—big ones if needed—against export 
sales. Or put through Foreign Exchange deals in a 
matter of minutes. And at competitive rates. 

All this because we’re more than one of the 
biggest International banks. We’re a multinational 


bank, with branches, representative offices and 
associated banks around the world. And we have 
more correspondents than any other bank. 

So the Chase name is enough to get immediate 
action on a whole range of overseas services. We’re 
competitive for services in this country, too. 

You’ll find Chase service something refresh¬ 
ingly new in banking. That's why we think you 
need us as well. We’d like to tell you more about it. 
Just call us. We’ll be there. 


Tou have a friend at Chase Manhattan 

o 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 

National Association 

^Lombard St, London ECS Maniion House 3240 • 46 Berkeley Square WJ Mayftdr 7966 
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infinitely more dangerous by the fine 
modern weapons that Russia^ America, Bri¬ 
tain and France pour into the area. The 
Middle East is one of the parts of the world 
where cold war politics are far from dead; 
Russia and the West have their chosen 
proteges, and “to preserve the balance” 
keep them armed, llie resultant arms race 
is something outsiders ought to get excited, 
as well as gloomy, about. 


Australia 


Khaki election 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

Australians have now heard all the main 
policy speeches for the general elections on 
Novem^r 26th, and can sit back and think 
about them. To judge by what was said, 
Vietnam is the central issue in the election ; 
and, even allowing for the way politicians 
go on, it probably is. The intensity of 
Australia’s interest in and commitment to 
Asian causes is not properly understood 
in Britain. “ How many kids were killed 
in Vietnam today, Harold ? ” shouted an 
inLcrjecLor at a rowdy meeting addressed by 
the prime minister, Mr Harold Holt, in 
Brisbane. “ Many fewer than would be 
killed in Australia if we were to allow 
Chinese communism to spread down here," 
replied Mr Holt. They both meant what 
they said. To Mr Holt gnd his supporters, 
the war in Vietnam is a case of a small 
nation being menaced by communist 
aggression, and seeking the aid of strong 
and reliable friends. Australia might want 
such friends some day and therefore has 
a vital interest in America’s effective 
presence in Asia. And to get the Australian 
troops to Vietnam to fight alongside the 
Americans, there is no alternative to 
conscription. 

Mr Calwell, the leader of the opposition 
Labour party, has not made it clear what 
he thinks the right policy cowards Vietnam 
should be. Bui he is quite sure that con¬ 
scription offends against basic human rights. 
He made it plain in his policy speech that 
he expects ihc 600,000 Australian mothers 
with sons between the ages of 15 and 20 
to vote for him. (The present call-up 
entails selective service in the regular army 
for 20-ycar olds.) He promises to stop 
conscription and withdraw all the conscripts 
from Vietnam. He docs not, however, make 
it clear whether all Australian forces would 
go with them; one could expect a Labour 
government to be under strong pressure 
to keep some forces in Vietnam. 

Domestic issues have not been neglected 
altogether. Both government and opposi¬ 
tion are prepared to do something more 
for pensioners, and to spend more money 
in subsidising various forms of education. 
Both have promised a federal ministry of 
education after the elections, and it is clear 
that in future the parties will vie with each 
other in this field as much as over social 
services and rural assistance. The govern¬ 
ment is cautious about further health 
expenditure, but the Labour party promises 
free hospitals, free medicine, and free 


dental treatment for children. On many 
major questions of economic policy, both 
are vague or silent; both have made 
muffled noises about controlling foreign 
investment, but with enough qualifications 
to make the issue a non-starter. 

Regional questions could affect the result 
in some seats. The Labour party has made 
a strong bid for support in Western Aus¬ 
tralia by promising to finance the Ord 
River scheme, which the government has 
been wriggling out of. Mr Calweil has also 
promised a shipbuilding industry in Tas¬ 
mania and vigorous expenditure in north 
Queensland. 

Some observers are prepared to put a 
little money On Labour at long odds, argu¬ 
ing that the government has been in so long 
(17 years) that lots of people must be tired 
of it, and that Vietnam might just tip the 
scale. Mr Holt’s answer is that he and his 
deputy are the only two ministers remain¬ 
ing from the team that took over in 1949, 
and that anyhow people know that his 
government stands for the right things. 
The majority will probably still agree with 
him. 

Latin America 


Students in revolt 


FROM OUR LATIN AMERICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

This year the students of almost every Latin 
American country have set off a political 
crisis of sorts. In Ecuador in March they 
touched off the protests which led to the 
overthrow of the military junta. In Argen¬ 
tina in June the politically active sector of 
the 70,000-strong University of Buenos 
Aires was the only major group to protest 
against General Ongania’s coup. The police 
got tough with one of the university facul¬ 
ties, including its visiting American pro¬ 
fessor. Later, an Argentine student was 
shot at point-blank range by police during 
demonstrations at the University of Cor- 



Po\ic 9 bash students in Rto 


doba. In Bogota, the Colombian govern* 
mem has had the road from the airport to 
the city rerouted so that it does not pass in 
front of the university city and give the 
students the opportunity of embarrassing 
foreign guests. Last month, the Colombian 
president, Dr Llcras, broke university 
immunity (which is supposed to prevent 
police or soldiers entering the campus) by 
sending in troops to break up disturbances 
that had started when Mr David Rockefeller 
visited Bogota. 

In Brazil in August several battalions of 
infantry did their heavy-footed best to break 
up a clandestine cemgress of delegates of the 
marxist Catholic Unilo Nacional de 
Estudanfes. The sfud^fits were meeting at 
Belo Horizonte in Franciscan and Domini¬ 
can friaries, and the military operation 
against them did the authorities no good ; 
student protests are one of the major causes 
of the president’s present unpopularity. In 
Peru in June, country-wide demonstrations 
forced parliament to exclude the universities 
from a yi per cent cut in state expenditure. 
The extra money is to be raised by a tax 
on fish and fish meal; the producers of 
these products are indignant, but their 
lobbying is as nothing compared to the 
students’ mastery of the techniques of pro¬ 
test. 

In Chile the Christian Democrats control 
the student federation, thus making Presi¬ 
dent Frci the only Latin American govern¬ 
ment chief (except for Dr Castro) with a 
majority of the students behind him. All 
the same, the Santiago police periodically 
use hoses against members of the state tech¬ 
nical university who want more money. And 
in Concepcion, in southern Chile, a rather 
arcane dispute between the student body 
and the governors (alleged to be controlled 
by a combination of freemasons and marx- 
ists) has just entered its third month. 

Those who want to will doubtless find 
material enough in the present unrest to 
identify the hand of communism in most 
if not all of Latin America’s 200 or so uni¬ 
versities. Communism of one sort or an¬ 
other is indeed active in the universities. 
Caracas University is still the spiritual home 
of the Venezuelan guerrillas, though their 
declining numbers and importance have 
made this once embattled campus less of a 
flashpoint than it once was. But the hey¬ 
day of student communism, at least in its 
Castroite variety, is over. The writing ap¬ 
peared on the wall as far back as 1961, 
when the communists lost control of the 
Latin American association of university 
students—a control that they had won two 
years earlier. .More recently they have suf¬ 
fered badly from the Sino-Soviet split. In 
July the pro-Chincse faction in the Uni¬ 
versity of San Marcos in Lima (whose mem¬ 
bers had two months previously broken the 
heads of a number of .Muscovites) won the 
student union elections. The pro-Russian 
group was pushed into third place behind 
the Apristas. 

The present day political activity is well 
rooted in a tradition of student radicalism. 

It Is helped along by recent political de¬ 
velopments. Democratic principles have 
been abolished for the greater number of 
Latin Americans. In addition there is a 
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growing popular consciousness of the eco¬ 
nomic backwardness of Latin America, par¬ 
ticularly in its relations with the United 
States. Given all this, it is not surprising 
that the student body should become res¬ 
tive. 

But even the least politically minded 
student has tended to find cause for com¬ 
plaint. Life is often hard for students, even 
thou^ they still come mostly from middle 
dms families (few Latin American universi¬ 
ties have more than lo per cent of working 
class students). Recent statistics in Buenos 
Aires University showed that more than 
half the students worked for a living, and 
that only a handful had scholarships of any 
soit. And where there were scholarships, 
the average pament was about £12 a 
month. Even when the student has begged, 
borrowed or stolen die money for st^y, 
what he is offered is often inferior or over¬ 
crowded. The student who wants to study 
technical subjects is likely to have a par- 
ticultfly hard time, and outside Argentina, 
Brazil, Venezuela or Mexico will usually 
find only the most rudimentary of equip¬ 
ment. which means that, when they can, 
the students will go to Europe or America. 
The brain drain is heavy at all professional 
levels. 

Jordanian tourism 


Prams at Petra 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

When Jordan, last month, staged its first 
international festival—^a water ski meeting 
at Aqaba—it did so in fine Arab style. 
Guests from abroad got the run of the 
one hotel on the sands at the head of the 
gulf. Ministers and ambassadors were 
firmly packed into tents. Watchers were 
summoned to the sea front with a skirl of 
military bagpipes. As the muscular young 
men and girls of thirteen countries 
skimmed the Red Sea waters, local families 
from the port swarmed happily along the 
shore. At night there was open air feasting 
and fireworks let off from a lighter. ** It’s 
all so excitingly different,” said a victorious 
blonde from Luxembourg, her arms full of 
silver trophies and her eyes still shining 
from the novelty of a half day's trip to 
the ancient rock-carved cit^ of Petra. She 
had just been competing in South Africa. 
Other skiers had come on from Australia. 
Down under has better amenities but 
Jordan’s deep desert south has its exoticism. 

Yet much of the fantasy and fun may 
gradually fade away as Aqaba is fully 
dcvelopj^ as a modern tourist resort—as 
it certainly has got to be. (You can still 
swim there comiortably at Christmas and 
the hotel is often booked up six months 
ahead.) This is Jordan's main tourist 
problem: how to open itself up to a mount¬ 
ing number of tourists without destroying 
the th^s they came to see. Other coun¬ 
tries have similar problems but not to the 
same degree. For, outside Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, Jordan’s prind^ attractions 
arc its dww monuments, crusader and 
country-wide biblical land¬ 
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marks. All draw part of their splendour 
or appeal from the rugged landscape and 
an atmosphere of comparative seremty. 

So far the tourist authorities have 
handled their charge with delicacy. Sites 
are beautifully cared for and the new simple 
rest houses near to them, or at halts on 
the long distance roads, are models of what 
such places should be. A lot of small secon¬ 
dary roads have also been made good 
recently as part of the government’s drive 
to give villages better services. These are 
proving a b^n to the motorist who wants 
to find his own place to picnic. On the 
main routes public transpon—usually a scat 
in a taxi—^is frequent and inexpensive and 
air conditioned buses are going to come 
along soon. 

But some of the new roads designed for 
rapid sightseeing are tending to defeat their 
own object. One can now, upon such a 
road, spin off across the Dead Sea wilder¬ 
ness to the caves where the scrolls were 
found. But without the old adventure of 
getting there by breathtaking twists and 
bends the scene of desolation is diminished 
and the end view a trifle fiat. And then, 
oh the pity of it, they are going to put a 
motor road through the Wadi Rum. This 
Lawrence-famed valley with its granite 
and sandstone mountains rising sheer from 
a broad sandy floor was a gift to anyone 
wanting to savour the full grandeur of the 
desert. It should have been left intact and 
tourists required to hire jeeps (and if 
wanted, good camping equipment) from 
some depot on the Aqaba road to carry 
them into its solitudes. 

After all, jaunting about in a jeep is less 
daunting than having to ride a pony 
through that mile long canyon ro Petra. 
And this, in spite of the numbers to be 
catered for ( 30,000 people visited Petra last 
year), is still, more or less, the rule. Old 
ladies do it. Even babies do it. Your 
correspondent was stirred by the sight of 
infants in collapsible prams being wheeled 
about inside Petra by resolute parents. 

But it is not upon grounds of mere senti¬ 
ment that Jordan, while increasing its 
amc;nities, has a need to preserve not only 
its natural beauty spots but also its national 
style. It is, rather, because tourism today 
is extremely competitive and the country 
that maintains its distinctiveness and |ives 
tourists unusual things to do is most likely 
to stand the pace. In North Africa, for 
example, Morocco keeps a happy balance 
between supplying m^ern coimorts and 
retaining traditional practices. 

In the Middle East, Jordan has had a 
head start with the pull of its holy places. 

It now runs second only to Lebanon in 
attracting tourists, and is cheaper by far 
to stay to. The number of visitors going 
there has nearly doubled in the pest two 
years. There were 380,000 to 19 ^, and 
362,000 to the first half of this year. With 
die extra influx of British tourists, impelled 
by travel allowance cuts to a sterling area, 
the second half of .1966 may well toudi 
a new peak. 

Next year. United Nations tourism, 
is going to be keenly comp^tm. Jpfdjul 
is meeting the challenge .mriea. of 
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festivals. The water skiers are returning to 
Aqaba in April and plans are afoot for 
bringing a western orchestra and ballet to 
perform in Jerusalem and Bethlehem and 
the Roman theatre at Jerash. Traditional 
national festivals like the orange festival at 
Jericho and camel and horse shows and races 
will also have their appeal. But perhaps the 
biggest enterprise is the pro|cct for a 
reunion of Jordanian emigrants in August. 
This could be quite a party. The scores of 
thousands of Jordanians working abroad 
have, through their remittances home 
(which are still Jordan’s biggest source of 
foreign exchange), already done much 
towards creating prosperity in a country that 
many of them left in a state of near econo¬ 
mic ruin. It is hoped that some will be 
drawn to invest in hotel and other tourist 
undertakings. Their investment will be 
doubly rewarding if their influence is bent 
towards seeing that tourists are still enter¬ 
tained in a distinctively Jordanian way. 

ElU Quarterly Economic Review 

MEXICO 

The economy continues to grow steadily, 
but import growth this year has been 
minimal. The facts are stated and the future 
charted in the latest Review in our senes 
on Mexico. 

The annual subscription to one Review 
(4 Issues and an Annual Supplement) is 
£10 (US428). Air mail postage extra. 

Details from: 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
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HYDa Park 6711 Ext 27 

60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Murrey Hill 7-6850 
OPCIS Peseo de fe Reforma 116/808 
M 6 NI 60 6. DP. 36 20 38/36 06 04 
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We're ready now 



—to sign up our 707s for 1967 
group and inclusive tour charters 


Why wall? Why worry abotrl aircraft 
availability? World. Airways offers immediate 
1%7 diarter commitments to 
America, Africa, the Middle East, South America, 
Hawaii and the Orient, and inclusive tour 


charters throughout the U.S.A. We promise you 



in charter luxury^ and the economy of 
Boeing intercontinental 707'b—the largest, fastest 
fan jets flying. Wo'll assure fast action and 
charier commilments right now! Call your Iravel 
agent for C|uolarions on group charters- 
to anywhere in the world—on World. Or 
inclusive tour charters within the U.S.A. 


WORLD AIRWAYS 

toorhi'^ chorfer airline 

A of excellence--^ world of difference 



173 New Bond Street, London, WI, MAYtdir 2161 • pjris— 23 Riio D'Arlois, Balzac 1132; Frankfiir(/M- 
Am Hailptbahnho( 10, 252066; Tokyo, New York, WasliinRion, D.C, Los Angeles, tlonoliHu. 
HoadqtijUfrrs: Oakland InternationaJ Airport, California, U.S.A. 

A U.S. Certificated Supplemental Carrier 



Take a dean dieet of paper..." 


That waa the Inatniotlon to the cteaignera of the Mereedee* 
Benz eoo. "Build a Mercedea-Banz which wilt eat the highaat' 
technical atandard of our century. Make tt a atandard agalnat 
which all other cars will ba measured for years to come. Utilise 
all the research we have undertaken eo far but do not feel 
obliged to incorporate any existing itenM such as engines, axlee, 
gearboxes, or bodywork parts for reeeone of economy. In other 
words, take a clean sheet of paper and start again," 

This Is what makes the 600 so difficult to describe. Because 
there are no comparisons to be made, and superlatives are ao 
Inadequate that we do not wish to bother you with theim 


Ao the 600 Is beyond oompartoen» we must offer you a test 
drive. Because there Is no other way for you to discover how far 
beyond the normal limits of the motor oar, the MercedeB>Benz 600 
Is. The standards It eels are a target and a spur to the world’s 
motor Industry. So we can Justly claim that we build the 600 not 
only for those who can afford such a ear, but for those who at 
present are unable to buy a car of this class. 

We are proud that this should be so and are fliad to offer our 
assistance In this way to all motorlsta. 


Mercedes-Benz (Qreat Britain) Ltd. 
Great West Road, Brentford, MMibl. 
Telephone: iSLeworth 2151 (20 lines) 
Export enquiries: MAYIaIr 6S7S 
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Slowing down 


On election day,^ November 8th, few 
Americans took notice of what the President 
said at yet another of his frequent Bill¬ 
signing ceremonies. Yet his remarks on 
completing the legislation suspending tax 
credits on investment and accelerated 
tax depreciations on business construction 
were revealing. Although the law provides 
for the automatic reinstatement of the 
credits and fast tax write-offs in January, 
1968, the President assured his listeners that 

if any earlier reinstatement would be 
appropriate, I shall recommend prompt 
legislation to accomplish that result.” 
Clearly he was concerned about the timeli¬ 
ness of a measure that was drafted during 
the summer when the inve!»tment boom was 
getting out of hand and introduced in Sep¬ 
tember to deal with inflationary pressure 
which, it was then presumed, would persist. 
But, by the first week in November, the 
signs were pointing to a slowing down of 
the economic expansion and an increasing 
number of people were wondering whether 
it w^as wise to dampen capital expenditures 
over the next fourteen months. 

Even in the late spring, when the concern 
over excess demand and rising prices 
reached a high pitch, the people who argued 
that the time had come for fiscal restraint 
conceded that the economy had two signifi¬ 
cant soft spots; automobiles and residential 
construction. Sales of new cars fell sharply 
in the early spring and by mid-May the 
major manufacturers announced cutbacks in 
output. As a result the “ auto product ”— 
the automotive component of the gross 
national product—declined from $31.5 bil¬ 
lion in the first quarter to $28.6 billion in 
the second. Now sales of the new models 
are running at a level 5.5 per cent below 
that of a year ago. 

Starts on new houses, which fluctuated 
around an annual level of 1.5 million units 
during 1965, plunged downward when tight 
money and rising interest rates caused funds 
to be diverted from the savings and loans 
associations which lend on mortgages. By 
September starts had fallen to a rate of little 
more than 1 million a year. This severe 
contraction is reflected in the recently re¬ 
vised estimates of the gross national product 
for the third quarter. They show that 
spending on construction dropped from a 
peak of $28.6 billion at annual rates in the 


Washington, DC 

first quarter to $24.8 billion in the third. 
Since building outlays lag behind housing 
starts, they are likely to decline further 
during the first half of 1967. With the fall 
in housing starts has come a levelling off in 
the demand for such complementary pro¬ 
ducts as kitchen appliances, furniture and 
fixtures. Together, the housing slump and 
the drop in the demand for cars have virtu¬ 
ally halted the growth of total retail sales. 

The picture in the capital goods sector, 
with outlays for new plant and equipment 
expected to reach $60.86 billion this year, 
is much brighter. But there is evidence that 
pinnts to a fading of the boom in the near 
future. The usually reliable survey of large 
companies, conducted by the McGraw-Hill 
Department of Economics, places total out¬ 
lays for 1967 at $63.82 billion. That would 
be a rise of less than 5 per cent as against 
a probable increase of 17 per cent during 
this year and at the time of the survey 
respondents had not reckoned with the third 
quarter’s figures for corporate profits. These 
declined for the first time since 1964 and, 
while the flow of cash will not be affected 
immediately, a continued decline or even 
a levelling-out in profits will surely depress 
capital outlays. 

Defence spending is the great enigma. 
No one knows whether the war effort in 
Vietnam will continue at the present rate 
or whether it will be intensified or extended 
to Thailand. Even if one makes the com¬ 
forting assumption that the intensity of mili¬ 
tary operations will not change greatly, the 
difficulties of forecasting defence require¬ 
ments are compounded by the Department 
of Defence’s failure to provide up-to-date 
data on awards of new contracts, expendi¬ 
tures and obligations. Defence expenditures, 
as recorded in the widely used national 
income accounts, are rising at between $3 
and $4 billion a quarter and it is likely that 
they will reach an annual rate of $70 billion 
by the second quarter of 1967, up from 
$61.3 billion in the third quarter of this 
year. 

But this sharp expansion in spending 
need not result in greater demands for goods 
and services. Defence expenditures in the 
national income accounts are measured on 
a basis of deliveries and there is an average 
lag of six months or longer between the 
placing of defence contracts and the time 


Quarterly Increases In QNP 
$ billion^ seasonally adjusted annuaf raM 
ao — 
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Actual total Eatimsted total 

for year $681*2 bn for yaar $739brt 


when deliveries are made to the government. 
Some economists in the department believe 
that awards of new contracts have reached 
a peak and their views are supported by the 
decision to reduce the quantities of steel 
that mills must set aside ” for defence in 
the first quarter of 1967. If this analysis of 
the relationship between government spend¬ 
ing and actual output is correct—and it was 
correct for the Korean war—defence pro¬ 
duction may begin to level off after the first 
quarter of next year, long before the rise in 
expenditures ceases. 

The behaviour of wholesale prices sup¬ 
ports the hypothesis of a slowdown, even 
though they tend to move sluggishly. The 
industrial component of the wholesale price 
index rose from loi (on a base of 1957-59) 
in mid-1964 to 105.2 in July of this year 
and since then it has fluctuated within a 
range of o.i percentage point. Meanwhile, 
the decline in farm prices that began in 
October has caused the wholesale index as a 
whole to fall. The more cyclically sensitive 
index of prices of raw industrial materials 
has been falling since March. 

A restrictive monetary policy is credited 
with cutting down the pace of the economic 
expansion to a “ sustainable ” 4 per cent by 
Dr Okun of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. Indeed, pressures 
e.xertcd by the Federal Reserve System 
caused the growth of the stock of money 
(demand deposits plus currency) to cease 
in April and at $168.2 billion in early 
November it was back at the level of last 
February. As a consequence of the reduc¬ 
tion in the supply of money and the increase 
in the demand for credit, interest rates rose 
to record levels. But in spite of the 
Administration’s election-time forecast of 
lower interest rates in 1967, cautious 
analysts lean to the view that any decline 
in rates will come only slowly, so long as 
the central bank limits the srowth of the 
banking system’s reserves. Certificates of 
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deposit issued by large banks fell from 
$18.5 billion in August to $15.7 billion in 
the first week of November and the Fed 
had to compensate for the losses of reserves. 
Yet total effective reserves (adjusted for 
changes in requirements) remain well below 
the June level of $24.1 billion and data on 
the business loans outstanding suggest that 
credit is being rationed. 

The dialogue on fiscal policy—the debate 
over whether to raise taxes—has tended to 
follow the rates of change in output and 
prices. In the early months of the year, 
when both were increasing very rapidly, a 
broad consensus of opinion, one that em¬ 
braced the Federal Reserve, the commercial 
bankers and many economists, supported a 
tax increase. But the ardour has been fading 
ever since. At the beginning of May Mr 
Martin^ chairman of the Federal Reserve’s 
Board of Governors, was calling for a 
** simple, clearcut, across-the-board increase 
in income taxes.” By November, however, 
Mr Martin viewed a tax increase as 
a “calculated risk,” but one well worth 
taking in view of the inflationary potential. 

More recently Mr Alfred Hayes, presi¬ 
dent of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
took a much harder line in favour of higher 
taxes, declaring flatly that the danger of 
inflation is dear and present, whereas the 
danger of recession is problematical and 
relatively remote.” Curiously, Mr Hayes’s 
most vocal counterpart in the academic 
community is Dr Walter Heller, the former 
chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, who spent much time 
in the White House during the summer. 
Annoyed by what he regards as defections 
from the ranks of the tax boosters, in a 
recent public appearance Dr Heller spoke 
derisively of the “ fiscal hawks turned 
chicken.” In a context of rapidly shifting 
economic tides, he would probably deny 


Looking ahead 

Every year a conference on tlie economic 
outlook is held at the University of 
Michigan; a forecast for the coming year 
is presented to it by the university’s Pro¬ 
fessor Suits and his team of graduate 
assistants. Their work is financed by the 
National Science Foundation. During the 
past fourteen years they have had con¬ 
siderable success in predicting economic 
fiuctuadons and this year’s forecast, made 
public on Thursday, is of special interest 
in view of the uncertain outlook. 

Professor Suits believes that the gross 
national product will rise to $793 billion 
in 1967, an increase of more than 7 per 
rent (4.3 per cent in real terms) over the 
total expected for 1966. This rate of 
growth will be somewhat lower than the 
8.5 per cent (5.4 per cent in real terms) 
experienced in 1966 (though sufficient to 
provide enough jobs both to keep pace 
with rising productivity of labour and to 
employ the 1.5 million new workers ex¬ 
pected next year). Thus Professor Suits ex¬ 
pects inflationary pressures to ease, with 
pr^a jising more slowly (by 3 per cent 
as lto fest this year’s 2.5 per cent). His 


that there was anything particularly ironic 
in his making common cause with the most 
conservative elements in the Federal Re¬ 
serve, those who resisted to the end the 
1964 tax cut of which he was the foremost 
proponent. 

Since the Budget makers are now fever¬ 
ishly at work, lealu about the fiscal situation 
are few. Nonetheless, the following esti¬ 
mates for the 1967 fiscal year—the current 
year—are thought to be in tune with official 
thinking. Expenditures under the conven¬ 
tional Administrative Budget, estimated at 
$112.8 billion last January, will be aug¬ 
mented by an increase of $9.7 billion in 
defence expenditures and of $2 billion in 
other outlays, so that the total will rise to 
$123.5 billion. Administrative Budget 
receipts were estimated at $iii billion in 
January on the assumption of a gross 
national product of $722 billion. But the 
GNP will reach $739 billion in 1966 and 
so, assuming no marked slow-down in 
the first half of 1967, federal receipts should 
rise to $120.5 billion, leaving a deficit of 
$3 billion. On the basis of the national 
income accounts, the deficit should be little 
changed from the January estimate as 
receipts are projected at $153.8 billion and 
expenditures at $154.2 billion. 

If these estimates of the deficit arc correct, 
it seems unlikely that President Johnson will 
take on the political and economic risks of 
proposing higher taxes in January. It would 
be easier, especially now that he will have 
a more conservative Congress, to reduce 
non-defence expenditures or to minimise the 
size of the deficit; this could be done by 
selling off government assets or by moving 
expenditure forward from the end of the 
1967 fiscal year into the 1968 year which 
begins on July i, 1967. But in fiscal politics 
the expected need not happen and a moder¬ 
ate tax increase cannot yet be ruled out. 


conclusion is that there should be no 
increase in taxes unless private investment 
in new plant and facilities rises dramatic¬ 
ally or the federal government’s expendi¬ 
tures increase by substantially more than 
is now expected. 

The forecast is made on the assump¬ 
tion that federal spending on defence will 
be $12 billion higher in calendar 1967 
than it was in calendar 1966, that there 
will be no increase in other federal spend¬ 
ing and no increase in taxes beyond the 
suspension of the investment tax credit 
which is already in effect. The forecast 
allows for a continuation of the tight 
money policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board, though with the injection of some 
$2 billion into the housing market by the 
federal government. 

The most important factor in the fore¬ 
cast of slower growth is the expectation 
that business investment in plant and 
equipment will go up by only 3.5 per cent 
compared with 12 per cent during 1966, 
after adjustment for rising prices. Other 
important factors which Professor Suits 
stressed will be a reduction in the rate 
of accumulation of stocks and a rise in 
imports. Wage rates will be higher but so 
will profits before payment of taxes. 


Poseidon called up 


. Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, 
disclosed last week that there was “con¬ 
siderable evidence ” that the Soviet Union 
was installing a system of defences against 
ballistic missiles. This is bad news and 
no doubt Mr McNamara felt that it would 
be better for it to come from him than to 
be proclaimed by a Congress in which 
advocates of similar American measures of 
defence will almost certainly be stronger 
chan in the past. Mr McNamara has been 
fighting a delaying action and keeping the 
American ABM project on the research and 
development shelf. Partly this has been 
because he thinks that the enem^ missiles 
would still get through ; partly because the 
cost would be so enormous that it would 
alter even America’s social and economic 
balance; partly because he fears an esca¬ 
lation of the cold war. But on this issue 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have long dis¬ 
agreed with Mr McNamara and this year 
Congress pressed on him nearly $168 
million more than he wanted for develop¬ 
ment of the Nike-X ABM system. To have 
it fully in place by 1975, production should 
start by 1968. 

The question comes up now because 
the military budget for the fiscal year which 
begins next July must go to Congress in 
January. What Mr McNamara tentatively 
offered Congress last week as an alternative 
was a more effective offence: the re¬ 
equipping of the 40 or so Polaris sub¬ 
marines with the Poseidon, a missile 
which carries twice the Polaris’s pay-load 
and can thus accommodate more of the 
ingenious devices which have been worked 
out to mislead the defence and get the mis¬ 
siles through to their targets. This would 
not be cheap. The Poscidons themselves 
will cost nearly $2 billion and the refitting 
more than that. But this would be a trifle 
compared with the $50 billion which a full 
ABM system might cost if it were accom¬ 
panied, as Mr McNamara feels that it must 
be, by shelters for civilians against atomic 
fall-out from the missiles. 

Congress has shown no enthusiasm for 
shelters but the pressure to put the Nike-X 
system into production seems certain to 
mount even though some of its components 
are not ready. This pressure is not likely 
to be deflected by the Poscidons. As well 
as international, military and economic 
factors there are political risks for Mr 
Johnson to ponder ; if he stands firm will 
the resurgent Republicans, taking a leaf out 
of John Kennedy’s book, accuse the Demo¬ 
crats in 1968 of tolerating a gap in the 
country’s defences ? One possible com¬ 
promise which has been discussed—to 
go ahead now with a relatively cheap and 
limited system of protection against Chinese 
missiles—was ruled out firmly for the 
present by Mr McNamara. He insisted that 
it was too early to take such action since 
adequate American ABMs could be installed 
in less time than it would take for the 
Chinese to develop nuclear weapons which 
could threaten the United States. 




Our headquarters are 
in Chicago. 


Our operations cover 
the world. 

Where in the world are you ? 



No matter, we’re nearby. 

Coming from a bank between 
New York and California, tliia 
may surprise you. But then 
again, our entire international 
operation is pretty surprising. 

For one thing, we do more in¬ 
ternational business, and we have 
more overseas facilities, than anv 


other Midwest bank. 

Two branches in London, one 
each in Tokyo and Osaka. We 
have representative offices in 
Brussels, Milan, Zurich, and 
Mexico City. Also, for your con¬ 
venience, a subsidiary in New 
York, Continental Bank Inter¬ 
national. Our activity in foreign 


exchange trading and short-term 
investing makes us a major factor 
in the world money market. 

Add to this our 3,100 corre¬ 
spondent banking connections 
and what have you got? A bank 
that can serve you anywhere in 
the world. 

That's the extent of it. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 

Continental lllinoia National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 

831 South LaSallo Btroet. Chicago, lllinoto 60600* Member Federal DeposI 11 oaurauco CorporaUoB 

Continental Bank International, New York 
Brussels«London • Mexico City • Milan • Osaka • Tokyo • Zurich 

LONDON branches: 58/60 Moorgatc, 47 Berkeley Square ©C.I.N.B. I98i 










High-level conference 

Three men at the top—the managing director, the technical manager 
and the marketing manager—discuss a problem common to all • They 
represent three different fields but for much of their work they have 
one language in common: figures • In this case it is a good idea to 
have an efficient calculator which can quickly and accurately perform 
the necessary figurework • The FACIT CA2-16 is such a machine • 
Simple to learn, easy to operate, yet designed with an advanced figure- 
work capability • The FACIT CA2-16 occupies a minimum of space and 
shoi^. be found on every executive’s desk • Do you have one on yours? 


Calculaidrs • Typewriters • 
Adding machines • Duplicators 
• Data products • Furniture 

FACIT AB. 

STOCKHOLM 7, SWEDEN. 



FACIT OF SWEDEN 

for the world's offices 
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Election returns 


Though the Republicans still have far to go 
to make good their congressional losses since 
1952 (in the Senate they have virtually no 
hope of winning a majority until 1970), the 
new year will see Republican Governors in 
25 or, Georgia willing, 26 states. The party 
has not had so wide a base since 1952. More¬ 
over, those 25 states contain 108 million 
people (compared with 80 million under 
Democratic rule) and include the three 
large.st staie.s—California, New York and 
Pennsylvania--as well as two more of the top 
seven—Ohio and Michigan. Ironically the 
two new Democratic Governors were elected 
in states thought to be immovably Republi¬ 
can—Maine and Kansas. Republicans also 
recovered the ground that they lost in the 
State Legislatures in 1964 and now control 
17, compared with 5 before the election, out 
of 50. 

In part this sweep reflects the declining 
power of Democratic machines in the big 
cities and intra-party feuds afflicting the 
Democrais in the big states. On the Republi¬ 
can side it is a reward for putting forward 
attractive candidates pledged more often than 
not to moderate policies. Republicans did 
notably well in the big cities which once were 
Democratic strongholds—Baltimore. Boston, 
Detroit, Chic.'igo; in California Mr Reagan 
carried Los Angeles by over 300,000 votes 
(Mr Nixon lost it in 1962) and Governor 
Rockefeller carried three of New York City’s 
five boroughs. (Here Mr Franklin Roosevelt 
did even worse than elsewhere ; he preserved 
the Liberals’ third place d!i the state ballot 
but only by a margin of 12,000 votes over 
the Conservative, the candidate of the minute 
right-wing party.) 

Who voted—^and how 

It is estimated that some 56 million Ameri¬ 
cans voted, out of a possible 116 million, just 
over 48 per cent. This was a record propor¬ 
tion for an election in wliich there was no 
presidential race. The Democrais, whose 
share of the vote for the House of Represen¬ 
tatives fell to 52 cent from 54 per cent 
in 1964, lost more tlian proportionately in 
the Middle West, the suburbs, rural areas 
and, most striking of all, among Negro voters 
where the falling-olT amounted to 8 per cent. 

Congressional stakes 

In gaining 47 seals in ihc House of Represen¬ 
tatives the Republicans took back 24 of the 
48 scats of liberal Democrats which Mr Gold- 
water’s presidential candidacy lost the party 
in 1964 These recovered scats are mostly 
in the Middle West where succesfiil Republi¬ 
can Governors spread helpful coat-tails; 
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Vortical lines indicate presidential election year 


GOVERNORS 

35 of the 50 
Governorships were 
at stake on Nov 8th 

Democratic 
11 Republican 
• Gam on 
Nov 8 th 

Old position 
33 Democrats 
17 Republicans 

New position > 

24 Democrats 

25 Republicans 
Georgia undecided 

SENATORS 

35 of the 100 seats 
in the Senate were 
at stake on Nov 8th 


I Democratic 
LZID Republican 
• Gain on 
Nov 8 th 

Old position 
67 Democrats 
33 Republicans 

New position.- 
64 Democrats 
36 Republicans 
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among the victorb (but by a narrow margin) 
was Mr Robert Taft in Ohio, where 
Governor Rhodes was re-elected by the big¬ 
gest majority in state history. The reduction 
of the Democrats* majority in the House from 
155 to 61 means a change in the party 
strengths on House committees, in general 
to conservative advantage. The trade unions 
lost many friends. 

In the Senate only one incumbent, Mr 
Douglas, was beaten ; the four new Republi¬ 
can faces include a Southerner, Mr Baker of 
I'ennessee. Senator Sparkman of Alabama, 
a liberal Democrat, rode back largely on Mrs 
I.iirlecn Wallace’s gubernatorial apron-strings 
and becomes chairman of the Banking Com¬ 
mittee, to the relief of bankers fearful of the 
accession of Senator Proxmire. 


Two-party South 

Republican gains in the South—though not 
in the deep South—indicate that the two 
party system is really taking hold. They won 
13 southern seats in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives and lost 4, for a net gain of 9. One 
of their victories was to seize the Virginia 
seal of Mr Howard Smith (long the chairman 
of the Rules Committee, who had lost the 
nomination to another Democrat)—partly 
with his connivance. In North Carolina Mr 
Cooley, the chairman of the Agriculture Com¬ 
mittee, lost to a Republican. In addition the 
Republicans scored three southern firsts in 
this century: they won a Senate seat in 
Tennessee and two Governorships, Arkansas 
and Florida, power bases for expanding Re¬ 
publican influence. Both Virginia’s Demo¬ 
cratic candidates for the Senate were returned 
but the newer, more liberal Mr Spong did 
conspicuously better than Mr Harry Byrd, 
another sign of change. 


Negro victories 

As well as Senator Brooke’s triumph in pre¬ 
dominantly white, predominantly Democratic 
Massachusetts, Negroes chalked up smaller 
but significant gains. Alabama elected its first 
Negro sheriff since the days of Reconstruc¬ 
tion after the Civil War ; three Negroes were 
elected to school boards in I Louisiana where 
two years ago no Negroes were registered to 
vote. But good sense (or fear of white retalia¬ 
tion) led Negroes in Lowndes County, 
Alabama, to reject the “ Black Panthers,*’ 
who stand for “ black power.” Some 140 
Negroes were elected to State Legislatures ; 
in Texas and Arizona this was a new depar¬ 
ture. The narrow defeat by a racial moderate 
of Sheriff Clark, notorious for his part in the 
racial troubles of Selma, Alabama, was due 
to Negro votes. All Negro Congressmen 
were re-elected but no new ones were added. 
In general Negroes showed that they arc 
quick to learn the American game of ** ticket 
splitting ” and will not necessarily remain 
Democratic. They cast their votes against 
the worst segregationists with considerable 
discrimination ; they turned out in Baltimore 
to help defeat Mr Mahoney and elect a 
Republican. 

Left to die voters 

Choosing between candidates—sonieumei 
down to those for dog-catcher—is not all 
that is required on America’s monstrous 
ballots. Voters had to say yes or no to over 
$2 billion worth of bond issues ; they autho¬ 
rised just over half. In New York they agreed 
to have a state lottery, like New Hampshire, 
to help pay for the schools and to lighten the 
Load on tax-payers. In Colorado, in more 
sombre mood, they voted to retain capita! 
punishment for certain crimes, thus con¬ 
demn itig five convicted men to death 
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New star in the west 



The most populous and fastest-growing 
state in the Union, with all the problems 
of the future to solve, has been taken over 
by the film industry with the help of a 
public relations firm. In Mr Ronald 
Reagan they have given California the first 
Governor in its history who has had no 
previous experience of public office. Yet 
this may not be the disaster that his Demo¬ 
cratic opponents were predicting during the 
election campaign. For as a film actor Mr 
Reagan knows how to take direction—he 
could not have won without it; directing 
him in Sacramento, it is hoped, will still 
be the moderate, progressive Republicans 
who swallowed his past association with the 
Goldwater reactionaries in order, to bring 
their party back from limbo. 

With the Democrats divided just as 
bitterly as the Republicans had been, witli 
voters bored with professional politicians 
in general and with Governor Brown in 
particular, after his eight bumbling years in 
office (although he has been more effective 
than he has allowed himself to appear), 
1966 was the obvious year for a Repub¬ 
lican resurgence in California. It was 
probably easier to reunite the party behind 
Mr Reagan, just because he seems to have 
no deep convictions, than it would have 
been behind a more liberal candidate. 
Certainly his majority of more than a 
million votes over Mr Brown proved that 
the Republicans had indeed united behind 
him—and so had the independent and 
u.ndccidcd ” voters. That this was not 
just a vote for reaction is shown by the 
defeat which the same voters inffict^ on 
the illiberal anti-obscentityproposition 
which also appeared on their ballot papers. 

Mr Reagan has been well reheard for 
his new job, as is clear from his victory 
promfse that partisanship ends this day.*' 
The long Republican domination of Cali¬ 
fornia under Governor Warren was built 
on a non-partisan approach—and on good 
government. TTiat too may be achieved 
under Mr Reagan, for he has carried into 
office with him a team of able adminis¬ 
trators. His Lieutenant Governor, Mr 
Finch, was closely assodat!^ with Mr 
Nixon when he was Vice President and the 
new Controller is a respected political 
srientiaL They will put some flesh on the 


creative society ” which Mr Rieagan says 
that be will ^ing to California. But they 
may be hampered by the State Legislature. 
It IS still controlled by the Democrats— 
although only just. 

Georgian confusion 

The viaory celebration of Mr Lester Mad¬ 
dox of Georgia was one of the best moments 
on tdeviaton after last week's American 
elections. The beaming Democratic candi¬ 
date for Governor of the state could hardly 
gcr out Ac words to express his vision of a 
new and better Georgia because his wife 
kept kissing him. What a shock it must have 
been to both Maddoxes to find that he was 
not the winner after all. When the final 
tallies were in Mr Maddox, the segrega¬ 
tionist who brandished axe-handles at 
Negroes tiying to enter his restaurant, did 
not have the clear majority of votes which 
Georgian law requires. 

Neither did his opponent. Mr Howard 
“ Bo ” Callaway, a Republican who is con¬ 
sidered a white supremacist only slightly 
less devout than Mr Maddox, drew about 
the same number of votes—amounting to 
47 per cent of the total. So many people 
could not stomach the thought of either 
man as the state’s chief executive that they 
wrote in the name of a former liberal 
Governor, Mr Amall, on the ballot and thus 
deprived the two major contenders of a 
clear majority. 

The State Constitution docs provide a 
remedy for this deadlock: the Legislature 
is empowered to choose between the two 
front runners. But the lower house has 
been declared “ malapportioned ” by the 
United States Supreme Court and it is 
under court order to redraw the boundaries 
of its districts by May in order that its 
members may represent more nearly equal 
numbers of voters. The American Civil 
Liberties Union has filed a suit saying that 
the Legislature (which now has 242 Demo¬ 
crats and 17 Republicans) must not vote on 
the Governorship until it has been redis- 
tricicd, and last week a federal court upheld 
this pica tcnidtivcly. The solution may be 
found in a special run-off election but this, 



Maddox and Cailmxmy: xegregationists both 


too, raises a legal snarl: will write-in votes 
be allowed ? 

The controversy threatens to drag on for 
months and could reach the Supreme iCourt. 
Meanwhile Governor Sanders, the Demo- 
patic incumbent, has said that he will stay 
in offi(^, as the State Constitution allows, 
until his successor is appointed legally. It 
is conceivable, however, that, if the uncer¬ 
tainty persists, Mr Sanders might resign 
and let the newly elected Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor^ a Democrat and a moderate on the 
racial issue, step into his job. What people 
in Georgia want to avoid most of iffi is a 
repetition of the farce of 1946 when Eugene 
Talmadge died after being elected and there 
ensued a scramble in which there were two 
men acting as Gevemor. 


Unbalanced by war 


The deficit on America’s balance of inter¬ 
national payments in the third quarter of 
this year, at $217 million on the liquidity 
basis, was nearly $100 million more than 
it had been in the second quarter (nearly 
$600 million more before allowance was 
made for the seasonal factors which are 
particularly influential in the summer). On 
the basis of official reserve transactions, 
which omit private holdings, the balance 
was favourable by almost $i billion. But 
this was due to several unusual develop¬ 
ments which are not likely to continue, 
notably sales of liquid dollar assets, mainly 
to private residents abroad, by the British 
authorities in order to support the pound. 

Thus it is clear that for 1966 as a whole 
there will be little improvement on 1965^8 
deficit of $1.3 billion. But the Secretary 
of the Treasury finds this quite satisfactory, 
given the rise in foreign exchange costs of 
the stepped-up war in Vietnam. He now 
admits that the United States is unlikely to 
reach equilibrium in its balance of pay¬ 
ments, once hoped for this year, until t^ 
war is over. But the fact that the deficit 
has not become larger, in spite of the war 
and in spite of the French purchases of 
gold, suggests that America’s international 
accounts are fundamentally healthier than 
they were and that peace might even bring 
a surplus. 

This is hardly likely, however, unless the 
present surplus on foreign trade is main¬ 
tained or even increased. Yet it has been 
shrinking all this year, as impexts have risen 
even faster than exports. In the third 
quarter imports of capital equipment were 
especially to blame as delivery dates for 
domestii^ly-produced tools and machinery 
lengthened because of^ the booming 
d:mand. Therefore if, as expected, capitsd 
expansion in America slackens ofi, the 
growth in imports should slacken coo; this, 
mdeed, Fhould result from any slowing 
down in economic growth. On the other 
hand the demand for bank loans which is 
generated at home by expansion is one 
reason why banks have responded so 
satisfactorily to the government's request 
that they reduce their lendbg overseas. 

There arc rumours of further official 
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STALEXPORT FOREtGN TRADE ENTERPRISE OF POLAND 

36, PLEBISCYTOWA, KATOWICE, POLAND. CABLES: STALEX KATOWICE 

cXPOK r: ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS. Bars, wire rods and rails; Reinforcing bars, straight or 
folded—Wire rods—Rails and crossings—^Accessories for railway track. Plates and sheets: Hot rolled 
plates and sheets—Galvanised sheets, plain or corrugated—Tinplates. Pipes: Electrically welded 
tubes. HIGH QUALITY STEELS: Constructional steels, alloy and carbon grades—Tool steels» 
alloy and plain grades—Hot rolled steel strips. BOG IRON ORE. FLOTATION PYRITE. 
PYRITE AND MARCASITE RESIDUES. 

r<. V : rolled steel products. ORE: Iron ore—Manganese ore—Chrome ore—Ores 
of other metals. PIG IRON. FERRO-ALLOYS. 
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efforts before long to check the flow of 
dollars abroad. One such effort, first pro¬ 
posed by the President early in 1965, part 
of his original package for dealing with 
deficit? on the balance of payments, has only 
just become law. It is the Foreign Investors 
Tax Act, designed to encourage foreigners 
to buy American securities by reducing 
both income taxes—to a flat rate of 30 per 
cent—and estate taxes on such investment. 
Qmgress took the opportunity to revise the 
entire structure of taxation on foreign 
investment in the United States. 

It also took the opportunity to add a 
whole collection of changes Ift the Internal 
Revenue Code affecting Americans, particu¬ 
larly Americans who are friends of Con¬ 
gressmen ; undertakers, for example, will 
now pay lower excise taxes on hearses. 
Because of such “ special interest ” pro¬ 
visions it had been thought that the Presi¬ 
dent might veto the Bill. But he signed it 
last weekend and actually commended the 
most controversial provision of all, an 
arrangement for financing presidential 
elections out of tax payments. 


Beyond the moon 


Project Gemini’s two-man flights into space 
have become such staple headline fare that 
it is difficult to believe that we have seen 
the last of them. The flight to the moon is 
still to come, of course. Soon the first tests 
of the Apollo spacecraft, with three men 
aboard, will be made and the actual landing 
tried in 1969, if not sooner. But even 
so, an air of fin de siecle hangs over 
the National Space and Aeronautics 
Administration. 

After the moon, what ? Nasa is afraid 
that its team of scientists and engineers, ten 
years in the assembling, will disband ; 
already employees have begun to drift away 
now that the bulk of the research and 

roduction is finished. Yet Nasa seems to 

avc accepted the fact that space explora¬ 
tion has lost its urgency. As a national 
bobby, it is like J. P. Morgan's yacht: now 
that Americans, preoccupied with Vietnam, 
civil rights and inflatiun, have begun asking 
how much the space programme costs, they 
cannot afford it. 

What Nasa intends to do to keep busy 
after the lunar landing will probably emerge 
in January when the President presents his 
Budget for the 1968 fiscal year. But if any 
dramatic new goal—a race to Mars, for 
example—were contemplated, it would have 
come to light before now. Nasa is thought 
to be scaling down its ambitions; perhaps 
it will ask for money for repeated ttips to 
the moon or development of “ ncar-spacc.” 
There is little talk any more about an 
expenditure of $5 billion or more a year 
being justified by the “spin-off,” incidental 
benefits accruing to American industry from 
space research. (One of these is an im¬ 
proved elastic for brassieres.) 

The Gemini flights have, however, been 
fruitful. They proved that the problems of 
wel^tl^ssneis and working in space were 
s^uUe and that space craft could be 
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manceuvred with precision. What other 
preparations for the moon flight have shown 
is how much can be accomplished by instru¬ 
ments alone. A new lunar Orbiter now 
circling the moon, looking for possible sites 
for the Apollo landing, should, if all goes 
well, produce exciting photographs for the 
Sunday papers. Its particular task is to 
focus on the dark seas, apparently the 
smoothest spots on the lunar surface, to 
locate rills and ridges which could 
jeopardise the “ lunar module ’’ as it tries 
to set itself down. And soon a new Sur¬ 
veyor will try not only to sit on the moon 
and take photographs, as its predecessors 
have done, but also to scoop up a bit of the 
surface for scrutiny. 


Flickering strikes 

It may seem odd that the first united front 
among the employees of electrical manufac¬ 
turing companies should have resulted in so 
many local stoppages. The International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, an 
original member of the coalition of trade 
unions but the last to settle its differences 
with the Wcstinghousc Electric Corporation, 
had hardly reached a tentative a^eement 
ending its strike against the firm before tools 
were downed by its members employed at 
the company’s Baltimore plant, which makes 
radar-operated devices for aircraft being 
used in Vietnam. The much bigger General 
Electric Company reached an agreement 
with the unions over a month ago, but 
16,000 of its 300,000 workers are still out 
and its important defence plant at Evendale, 
Ohio, is working only thanks to a court 
order obtained by the Administration under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

There are far too many unions in this 
industry for responsible collective bargain¬ 
ing ; some are strong, some pitiably weak. 
Historically, most of the bargaining has been 
on a local basis, something much to the 
liking of the employers; the main goal 
sought by the lB£W-*-and apparently 


secured on an informal basis—was a national 
contract for all its members, not just a few 
hundreds. To repair the disadvantage under 
which these trade unions laboured and to 
tame General Electric, which has a reputa¬ 
tion for toughness, the American Federation 
of Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organisations encouraged a coalition, an 
idea of which more will be heard. 

But even so, GE seems to have come out 
on top. It was prepared to face a strike ; 
the unions feared that their unity would not 
survive one. A victory for the company is 
its continued refusal to accept arbitration of 
grievances on the scale usual in other 
industries ; this is why local complaints have 
led to so many local walk-outs. In trade 
union circles there is now talk of com¬ 
bining unions in the industry. IBEW’s 
militance may have been due to its deter¬ 
mination to come out on top in any merger. 

What GE did have to offer from the start 
was a generous wage settlement: an increase 
of 5 per cent a year in wages for three years. 
This now seems to have been accepted 
reluctantly as the new norm by the Adminis¬ 
tration in place of the old guideline (related 
to increases in productivity) of 3.2 per cent 
a year; the railwaymen arc apparently about 
to accept such an offer, though they are 
tying themselves down for only a year. 

The argument is that the additional 2 per 
cent or so compensates workers to some 
extent for the rise of 3.5 per cent this year 
in the cost of living. What the President’s 
economic advisers oppose is that rises in the 
cost of living should automatically be 
reflected in wages, as they already are for 
some workers, notably those in the motor 
industry ; this is an “ engine of iuflation.” 
But even the relatively weak electrical 
workers won some additional compensation 
for rising prices and next year it is the turn 
of far more militant unions, such as Mr 
Hoffa’s teamsters. 


Shorter notes 

To no one’s surprise President Johnson 
has chosen Mr Alan Boyd to join his 
Cabinet as head of the new Department of 
Transportation. For the past year Mr Boyd 
has been responsible for transport in the 
Department of Commerce; before that 
he was chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Among his qualifications is his 
reputation for being good with Congress. 
★ * * 

Although the agreement to open a 
commercial air service between New York 
and Moscow, first negotiated in 1961, has 
finally been signed, it will be spring before 
flights actually begin. When the technical 
details have been arranged the service will 
be operated by Pan American World 
Airways and Aeroflot. 

* ★ * 

Last year, city governments in the 
United States were employing 1 , 884,000 
people full and part time and paying diem 
$818 million a month; average monthly 
earnings were just over $500 a head. About 
a quarter of them were m the police forces 
and a sixth in the fire services. 
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Born lucky; now below par 


Yorkshircmen will occasionally admit that 
they sometimes have bad luck. For instance, 
last week’s 7-0 defeat of Leeds United by 
West Ham—a London club—could scarcely 
be ascribed to anything else. But they will 
never agree that they arc ever blessed with 
good luck ; it would be tantamount to ad¬ 
mitting that they are not innately superior. 
The fact is however that in the economic 
sphere they have—^as British regions go— 
been very fortunate. 

The three biggest industries are textiles, 
steel and coal. All basic, all long-estab¬ 
lished, all bound to suffer. But Yorkshire’s 
have not. In textiles they have wool. More 
expensive than cotton ; less subject to mass- 
production techniques than cotton; not such 
a natural industry for developing countries 
as cotton; never so big as corron—conse¬ 
quently far less vulnerable. Wool’s decline 
has been extremely slow, and the industry 
still provides good, -solid, reasonably stable 
employment (and exports) in a way cotton 
has not done since the first world war. 

It is much the same in steel. Sheffield: 
ages-old centre ; small firms ; only one fully 
integrated plant ; a constricted area a long 
way from the coast and the imported ores. 
But it has specialised in special steels, 
which have expanded much more rapidly 
than any other section. Also the region has 
another steel centre at Scunthorpe which 
already has three integrated mills, and is 
handy for the port of Iramingham which is 
ideal for developments Iwsed on the 
Scandinavian ores. Some people have it 
both ways. 

In the energy field, fate has smiled even 
more marvellously. The Yorkshire coalfield 
has the brightest future of any in the 
country, with the exception of the East 
Midlands. Yorkshire exports one-third of 
the coal it produces to other regions, and 
one-sixth of the electricity (a proportion 
which will become much higher when three 
new power stations are shortly completed). 
And this is not to mendon North Sea gas. 

All these points, plus the sheer amount of 
space available for physical re-planning, are 
sensibly brought out in the Yorkshire and 
Humberside Economic Planning Council’s 
review of its regions published this week 
(HMSO> 27s. 6d.)« The region consists of 
the fift and west ridinip of Yorkshire (not 
the npeth riding)^ and Linds^, tbp northern. 


subdivision of Lincolnshire. But, equally 
forcibly, the review brings out the fact that, 
despite all this, the economic performance 
of the region has been less good than that 
of the nation as a whole. 

Industrial growth has been a bit below 
the national average. Every census of pro¬ 
duction has revealed that net output per 
person was lower than the national figure. 
Incomes and earnings show the same pic¬ 
ture ; they arc between 5 per cent and 3 per 
cent down on the total for Britain as a 
whole. Nowhere are the discrepancies 
really great, but everywhere they are just 
that bit below par (and par of course, is not 
very stiff on Britain’s course). 

Why ? The study isolates a number of 
reasons. Top is environment. The towns 
in the Pennine valleys are dirty, difficult, 
often depressing places to live in, and very 
wet too. Beyond the dales and moors even 
the landscape Joses its attraction and there 
is the usual urban sprawl, made worse by 
the unusual preponderance of bad, old 
housing and derelict land, the huge slag 


heaps, and the innumerable pylons. Hull 
must be the least exciting town in England. 

So the people leave for rosier places, or 
places where there arc shiny shops and you 
can hang your washing out and expect it 
to get cJean. This is the second problem. 
In the laic 1950s the migration ^gan to 
reach alarming proportions ; getting on for 
an average of 10,000 a year. Suddenly there 
was a reverse in the two years before the 
Commonwealth Immigrants Act when 
Pakistanis and Indians came in to work in 
wool and steel in very large numbers. Now 
there is once more a net loss, but at a lower 
rale—about 4,000 a year. 

A third factor is the nature of the indus¬ 
trial spread. The region is still very long 
on traditional, non-technical industries, and 
conspicuously light on office machinery, 
electronics, electrical engineering or even 
big-scale mass-production engineering (with 
the exception of tractors). Communications 
arc poor too. The London-Scoiland*AI is 
good, but already carries, over substantial 
lengths, more than its theoretical capacity. 
The region’s east-west roads are bad, and 
those over the hills to Ijmcashire worse still. 

All these basic facts the study brings out 
rather well. It says it is a first study, and 
not a plan. It says it is mainly concerned 
to paint a picture based on the available 
statistics. Occasionally, though, it is a little 
muddled about the available statistics. 
It is not much use exhaustively discussing 
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manpower supplies and industrial growth, 
for instance, when the precise nature ct 
their relationship js not yet dear. Equally 
when talking about housing figures the study 
quotes the plans as they stara, saying very 
little about the calculations and assumptions 
on which they are based. 

It is also possible that the study's view of 
the region's shortcomings may be distorted 
by its failure to probe deeply into some sub¬ 
jects about which there just happen to be 
relatively few statistics on a regional basis. 
For instance it seems quite possible that 
there are an unduly large number of small 
firms in the area, and small, family-run 
firms, too. This might well be a reason 
why its performance in some industrial 
fields—engineering, for instance—lags 
behind the national avemge. It would not 
have been too difficult to find out about 
this. The study might also have told more 
about the relationship of university teach¬ 
ing to technical and business needs. 

The council does lobby vigorously for 
some things—for the Hum^r bridge, which 
it should have in time, and for modified 
development grants, which it should not 
have. But elsewhere it blurs the issues. 
For instance, it shows with great clarity that 
the upper Pennine towns have great environ¬ 
mental difficulties and are losing people 
relatively rapidly ; that in the middle of the 
region the difficulties are soluble and migra¬ 
tion lower; and that the towns in the east 
have great growth prospects. But it only 
mentions in one sentence the question this 
poses of whether people should or should 
not be deliberately encouraged to move 
from west to cast. Yet this is just the kind 
of decision which regional councils were set 
up to take. One hopes that the planning 
board, having got its statistical picture out 
of the way, is now on to this. 


Ask a silly question 


The Government is in something of a 
muddle about how to use expert consultants 
on town planning. Eleven months apo the 
Ministry of Housine asked John Madin and 
Partners to iavest^tc and report os a 
highly ambitious scheme for urban develop¬ 
ment in Shropshire. The consultants* brief 
was: 

to investigate and report up on the best 
way of expanding Wcilington/Oakcngates 
to take 50,000 people from the West Mid¬ 
lands Conurbation by 1981, in addition to 
the 50.000 who arc to move into Dawlcy 
New Town, giving a total intake of 100,000 
people in the two areas together. 

On this the consultants duly report. 
Among the matters raised is the fact that 
the main London-North Wales road, run¬ 
ning right through the afea, is just now 
carrying precisely twice as much traffic as 
it can theoretically accommodate. There 
is no plan to start building a road to replace 
it until after 1970. The southern prt of 
the. area under study is rotten with the 
mineral workii^ of me last two centuries, 
and mining is idll in progress. The centre 
of the area is pocupM by the two squalid 
and outworn' towns of WdUngtod and 
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Oakengates. The northern part, which Is 
open country, was formerly a bog and is 
still devilish hard to drain. 

That means three great chunks of non- 
revenue-producing expenditure that would 
have to be gone through before any expan¬ 
sion above that already planned for Dawlcy 
new town. A new road all the way to 
Wolverhampton, 15 miles away; a vast hnid 
reclamation scheme; and a huge sewerage 
and surface water disposal project. 

Lately Economic Associates Ltd were 
asked to prove that a new town is feasible 
in mid-Wales. They did their best; in fact» 
they marshalled their facts brilliantly, which 
this survey by no means does. But they 
were not convincing. Messrs Madin have a 
less feeble case; but they, too, cannot win 
it. The question they should have been 
asked is not how to do it, but whether it 
should be done. 

Commonwhat? 

Newspapers in Australia have lately pro¬ 
duced some pretty wild guesses at the num¬ 
ber of Australian citizens now in Britain 
who, under the Commonwealth Immigrants 
Act of 1962, are liable to arbitrary depor¬ 
tation. However wild the guesses, there 
certainly are a good many such people. 
Their presence is not unconnected with the 
recurrent grumbles of Australians and other 
Commonwealth citizens of British descent 
about the tiresome formalities that, since 
the 1962 act became law, they must com¬ 
plete before entering Britain. 

The truth of the matter is that the act 
has lumbered Britain with large number:, 
of people of many nationalities who, as 
illegal immigrants, have a perfea right to 
demand that the British govemmeut provide 
them with a free passage home. With winter 
coming, and with casual jobs harder than 
ever to pick up just now, there seems no 
reason at all why several thousand young 
people who do not care if they ever sec 
Britain again should not band themselves 
over to tl^ immigration officers, demanding 
that they should be treated to a tropical 
cruise to Sydney. The Home Office too 
cannot be unaware of this, and would no 
doubt be reluctant to have to shell out some 
thousand times £200-odd. So they have to 
be careful about whom they admit, sriiich 
(however polite the immipation officers) 
means fussy questions at the ports. 

Hitherto the problem has broadly speak¬ 
ing not arisen. If it has, nobody is advertis- 
ing it. But it was inherent in the act of 
1962 from the start. That act was intended 
to exclude non-white workers from Brirain. 
Rut for as long as the Commonwealth exists 
in its present form it could not openly avow 
its racially discriminatory nature. Most of 
those who have been bothered by it so far 
have not been white. But the recent flood 
of compigmts (given voice most prominendy 
in the Daily^ Express^ of course) has con¬ 
cerned the tiresomeness of entry formalities 
to England for white people of Britisb 
stock. Unpleasant legislation has A Jiahit of 
creating unpleasanc miilts for overyooe. 
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Unsafe at any age 

Parents give toys, and childreQ demand 
them, for a million reasons—many of them 
reflecting no great credit on the psycho¬ 
logical make-up or motivation of cither 
party to the bargain. This is the sort of 
worried introspection that the Advisory 
Centre for Education is likely to set work¬ 
ing in parents’ hearts with the Christmas 
toy supplement to its magazine 

Many toys are unsuitable as gifts. Mote 
will seem so after a course of ACE’s auto¬ 
analysis. If this leads to more thoughtful 
present-giving, bully for the ki^. But if— 
as some toy-manufacturers have gleefully 
claimed—the aim of the supplement was 
merely to find fault with Brinsh toys, then 
the job has been done with a singular lack 
of malice. *'An approved design wooden 
block thrown at a small child by an older 
one is equally dangerous,*' they rightly say. 

Equally, it is more than fair to describe 
the relatively few toys on the market that 
are intrinsicaily dangerous, rather than 
merely a potential menace, in the hands 
of a lusty under-five. There arc plastic 
cars with sharp exhaust pipes; rattles with 
spikes inside ; teddies with ghastly smelly 
suffocating stuffing; easily punctured 
“ aids" to juvenile swimmers. Most of 
these arc imported. Many arc used in 
promotional schemes, like the dangerous 
rocket once included in packs of Farex baby 
food. 

Contiol over dangerous toys now depends 
CQ complaints (through the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents and other 
bodies) to the Home Office. By the time 
someone complains, maybe a child has been 
hurt. There really is a case for compulsory 
vetting of toys—imported or native— 
simpler than but rather on the lines of the 
elaborate Toy Council that Where asks for. 

But it is only by educating parents that 
one may avoid ACE's chief other pitfall— 
toys that “ play for themselves ’ rather 
than encouraging children to |^ay, thus 
leading to speedy boredom and tears ot^r- 
soon aher Christmas. But most of the toys 
recommended by Where could be made by 
the average competent parent. Children 
too—whether one regrets it or not—do live 
in the world of today. They may not be 
born consumers, but they enter hapjnly into 
the world of consumption, hanging for 
espionage kits and Batmobiles. Do the 
reformers want better toys, or a better 
world ? 



Specud nlationship: Britain's top fey of 
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HARVARD 

Essays in Normative 
Economics 

ABRAM BERGSON 

This book contains ten essays related to ‘the 
economics of welfare'. Written over a period 
of three decades by an authority in the field 
they refer to the concept of social welfare, and 
the application of welfare economics to 
socialist resource allocation. 48s net 

The Economy of the 
Israeli Kibbutz 

ELIYAHU KANOVSKY 

An objective, comprehensive analysis of the 
economy of the Israeli Kibbutzim in the post- 
independence period, this study will not only 
be informative but highly useful to those 
planning economic development protects m 
Israel and other countries. Paper covers 
28s net 

Harvard Middle Eastern Monographs 

Consumer Demand in 
the United States 
1929-1970 

Analyses and Projections 
H. S. HOUTHAKKER and 
LESTER D. TAYLOR 

This comprehensive study of the composition 
and magnitude of consumers' expendituies 
In the United States analyses the period 
1029-1970 for over eighty commodities, 
projects the demand for eachj'n 1970, and 
investigates in detail total consumption and 
savings. Numerous diagrams 48s net 
Harvard Economic Studies 

Pan-Africanism and 
East African 
Integration 

JOSEPH S. NYE 

The author's analysis of the East African 
experience provides an excellent representa¬ 
tive example of the impact of Pan-Africanism 
on the co-operative arrangement among new 
states and their efforts to form a federation. 

3 maps 45s net 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Foreign Enterprise 
in Nigeria 

PAUL 0. PROEHL 

. there it a great deal of fnvaluable 
information here about the Inetitutlonal ai^, 
operational background to the probtbma dm. 
foreign enterprise seeking to earn profit bir 
investment In Nigeria.' 

ECONOMIC JOURNAL 485nff 


PRINCETON 

The Economic 
Development of Japan 

Growth and Structural 
Change 1868-1938 

WILLIAM W. LOCKWOOD 

This substantial contribution to the study of 
Japan's extraordinary economic expansion 
since the Meiji Restoration ol 1868 concludes 
that ‘the real drive and momentum lay in large 
measure outside the realm of the national 
ambitions and stale activity.' Paper covers 
1 map 3 charts 26s 8d net 

Manpower Planning 
in a Free Society 

RICHARD A. LESTER 

The author analyses the need for manpower 
planning and the nature of such planning in a 
free society. He draws heavily on the 
experiences of European democracies but his 
recommendations are focussed on conditions 
in the United States. 40s net 

Functionalism and 
World Politics 

A Study based on United 
Nations Programs Financing 
Economic Development 
JAMES PATRICK SEWELL 

Evaluates the functionalist argument as a 
theory and also discusses it in relation to 
several programmes operating as part of the 
United Nations system. 52s net 

National Unity and 
Regionalism in 
Eight African States 

Edited by 

GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 

A discussion of the difficulty of finding a 
balance between regionalism and the desire 
for national unity, which is one of the most 
pressing problems in modern African 
politics. 1 maps 83s net 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Right Wing 
in France 

From 1815 to de Gaulle 
RENE REMOND 
Translated by 
JAMES M. LAUX 

This analysis of the conservative faction In 
France has been revised to include General 
de Gaulle's government. It will be of Interest to 
students of French history and politics and to 
general readers wanting to understand French 
political tradition and where General de Gaulle 
fits Into it. 60s net. 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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STANFORD 

The Allocation of 
Economic Resources 

MOSES ABRAMOVITZ 
and others 

'In matters of subject and analytical treatment 
this is a very varied collection of essays. They 
cover problems relating to the working of the 
monetary system, the Interpretation of 
national income statistics, and a wide variety 
of matters relating to various aspects of the 
pricing system.' 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Paper covers 22s 8d net * 

The Malagasy 
Republic 

Madagascar Today 
VIRGINIA THOMPSON aD(/ 
RICHARD ADLOFF 

This survey describes political, economic and 
social-cultural developments in Madagascar 
since the end ol the second world war. 'A 
valuable book for any library on modern 
African affairs.’ WEST AFRICA 
18 half’lone plates 1 map £5 net 


JOHNS HOPKINS 

Economic and Social 
Development Program 
for Spain, 1964-1967 

Prepared by the Commissioner 
for Economic and Social 
Development Planning^ 

Presidency for the 

Government of Spain 

Projects the changes that are expected to 

occur in the Spanish economy during 1964-7, 

and provides the statistical background 

on which the programme is based, £6 net 

Development Planning 

Lessons of Experience 
ALBERT WATERSTON 

This book presents a comparative empirical 
study of development planning in over 100 
countries in Asia, Africa, Europe and th« 
Americas. 65s net 


MINNESOTA 

American Polfcy 
Toward Communist 
Eastern Europe 

The Choices Ahead 
JOHN C. CAMPBELL 

In analysing the changes In Eastern Europe 
since tne death of Stalin, the author places 
special emphasis on the forces which have 
shaken the unity of the Soviet BloCi and 
presents three alternative lines of action by 
America for the future. 1 map 34s net 
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Books 


A FAMILY AND ITS FORTUNES 

Britain and the Old Dominions 

By J. D. B. Miller. 

Chatto and Windus. (Britain in the World Today Scries.) 286 pages. 308. 


Professor Miller, in this respect following 
in the footsteps notably of Professor Alex¬ 
ander Brady in his Democracy in the 
Dominions,’* feels that Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa make a 
grouping, awkward but natural.*’ On most 
counts this is substantially so. As regards 
law and government, community in war and 
peace, games and culture, the old 
Dominions, due allowance being made for 
variations between them, have a distinct 
and identifiable common relationship with 
Britain, though it might be questioned—and 
Professor Miller has clearly weighed the 
point carefully—whether South Africa is, or 
is not, sufficiently a par^of the group to be 
included in it. Yet if the naturalness is con¬ 
ceded, the awkwardnesses remain. The 
Statute of Westminster C'ommonwealth no 
doubt liked to think of itself as complete 
without the Irish Free State. The fact, 
however, is that it was not. 

After 1947 Professor Miller’s problems of 
presentation and disentanglement—especi¬ 
ally in the field of external relations, which 
is his chief interest—^multiply. It is not 
easy to keep balance and perspective right 
in commenting upon India’s republican 
membership of the Commonwealth, the 
Suez crisis, or South Africa’s enforced seces¬ 
sion, in the context of old dominion rela¬ 
tions with Britain—and with India, the 
Asian members, and the Afro-Asian mem¬ 
bers respectively in each succeeding crisis 
off the centre of the stage. It says much, 
indeejd« for Professor Miller’s judgment and 
his lucidity of mind that, in presenting a 
necessarily incomplete picture, he does not 
give us a distorted one. On the contrary, 
his book is best regarded as an attempt to 
correct a prevailing distortion. Past and 
present preoccupation, first with Asia and 
then with Africa, have combined to 
diminish the sense, but not the reality, of 
the importance of the old dominions to 
Britain and to the Commonwealth. This 
book serves to redress that balance. 

Professor Miller's study, concerned with 
an old theme extended into a new and still 
unfamiliar setting, is essentially a summary 
of existing knowledge. It is based on pub¬ 
lished documents and works, and some¬ 
times comprehensiveness is achieved at the 
expense of depth. The originality is in pre¬ 
sentation, exposition and a distinctively 


antipodean perspective. And the outstand¬ 
ing value of the book is to be found in 
its authoritative commentary on United 
Kingdom-dominion relations in recent years. 

The book is more or less evenly divided 
between history and politics. Among the 
historical chapters, that on Australia and 
New Zealand is something of a tour do 
force, evocative and perceptive, while at the 
other end of the scale that on South Africa, 
thinly based and relying unduly on two poli¬ 
tical biographies, presents a conventional, 
external view of the problems that have 
made the country w'hat it is. Professor 
Miller travels lightly, unencumbered by 
overmuch constitutional detail and with 
little sympathy for Mackenzie King’s pre¬ 
occupations and purposes, along the road 
that led to dominion status and Common¬ 
wealth membership. But his b(M>k really 
gathers momentum in the later war and 
postwar period. Here his chapters on 
“ Structure and Ideas,’’ “ Defence and 
Foreign Affairs,” “ Economic and Social 
Connections,” present facts and opinions in 
stimulating juxtaposition. There arc many 
things which it is easy at a distance in time 
and place to overlook: the shock to New 
Zealanders’ preconceptions when Britain 
first engaged in common market negotia¬ 
tions, which seemed to many of them to 
strike at the root of their country’s pros¬ 
perity ; the Australian government’s sup¬ 
port for Britain in the Suez crisis, even in 
despite of the United States and something 
which Professor Miller thinks unlikely to be 
repeated in the future ; Australia’s recent 
reserve by contrast with Canada’s continu¬ 
ing support for enlareement of Common¬ 
wealth membership, the Australians being 
sensitive to signs of the weakening, with 
growing members, of the domestic non¬ 
intervention tradition, the Canadians believ¬ 
ing that such expansion provides means of 
access to African as to .\sian countries that 
might not oiherwi.se exist. It is also useful 
to have an analysis of up-to-date statistical 
evidence of this particular Commonwealth 
association in terms of migration, trade and 
defence. And while it is difficult to avoid 
some sense of antidimax at the end of this 
reappraisal of a group relationship that was 
once the substance and is now possibly the 
most significant, but by no means neces¬ 
sarily the policy-determining, section of the 


Commonwealth, Professor Miller succeeds 
in investing his speculative assessment of 
its future with an air of thoughtful and well- 
informed realism. 

BEING AND DOING 

Memories, 1898-1939 
By C. M. Bowra. 

Weidcnfeld and Sicohon, 369 pages. 55s. 

The Ample Proposition : Autobiography 

By John Lehmann. 

Eyre and Spottisujoode, 280 pages. 45s. 

These contrasting authors have many 
things in common: a passion for letters and 
people, leading to a wide acquaintanceship, 
particularly among intellectuals of many 
countries ; and a deep and timely concern , 
(in Mr Lehmann’s case showing up more * 
in his earlier volumes) for the horrors of 
Nazism. For the rest, the books are a 
demonstration how far two men with 
comparable interests can differ. 

Sir Maurice’s book, which goes as far 
as the outbreak of war, a year after he had 
been elected Warden of Wadham, is a study 
in stability. His family life wa.s happy ; 
his schooldays useful; his war •service 
educative : and then came Oxford, from 
which (in spite of temptations from 
America) he never w»avercd. A satisfactory 
series of photographs show’s that the child 
of five hardly differs, and the officer of 
twenty not at all, from the Warden of today. 
Like a Roman fountain, he combines 
unchangcability with ebullience : but what 
emerges, in the form of conversation, is 
champ.igne. His written works, so far, 
have been a bit more solemn—formal 
offerings to the Muses. The style of this 
book is between the two, dry and perillant. 

First come his pre-Oxford days ; then a 
section about the brilliant Oxford of the 
twenties and early thirties, where “ some of 
us talked fast enough already, but Isaiah 
talked even faster.” This part is anecdotal 
in the classical university memoir style, and 
very good too. It winds up with larger-scalc 
chapters on Gilbert Murray and Yeats, and 
upon the teaching of the classics and those 
who taught it. The third movement is per¬ 
haps the most interesting: it is dominated 
by his early acquaintance with the horrors 
of Nazism and his alliance with those who 
would not allow themselves to be deceived 
(incidentally, he met Hitler in 1932 but. 
alas, he denies the well-known story that 
when Hiller said ” Hcil Hitler ” he 
answered “ Heil Bowra ”). 

Mr Lehmann’s keynote is unending 
activity. This is the third volume of his 
autobiography, surting in 1945. ** 

rather shallower than the earlier ones. The 
Nazi world has disappeared, and the tension 
between the poet and the impresario in his 
own nature has been largely resolved by 
the triumph of the latter. This is the story 
of his repeated attempts to establish him¬ 
self as a publisher and an editor, and the 
ultimate doom, in the market of today, of 
anyone who tries to do so with complete 
independence and inadequate capital. 
Everything he touched turned to literary 
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PAPERBACKS FROM 
THE M.i.T. PRESS 

COMPUTEKS AND Tiffi WORLD 
OP THE FUTURE 
Edited by Martbi Greenberger 

A coltoction of Mitte anplicmiou of thR oompolar 

far govcrmncnL education, mnnuemont. and society in 
genmL OmIMmIm indiide O P. Saow, Notbert 
Wiener, Vannew Bush. CUing fi. Morieon, mad many 
others. 

MEGALOPOLIS 

Hie UrlMiilzed Northeastern Seaboard 
of the United States 
By Jean Gottman 

Treats the basic problems and subtle interrelationships 
among the economic processes at work in the most 
active MogiiMliJcal region on earth: northeawem Uuiied 
States irom Boston to Piew York to Washington, 
im. xf+HlOpp. 

MITB 20/- 

CYBERNETICS: 

Or Control and Comimmicatioo ia the 
Animal and the Machine 
By Norbert Wiefter 

A new cdiiioo of Professor Wiener's classic study of 
human control functions and the mechanioo-clcctrical 
scorns designed to replace them, 
mi, 2nd Rdidon, xU+212 pp., illai. 

MlT-25 10/. 

CANDIDATES, ISSUES AND 
STRATEGIES 

A Computer Simulation of the 1960 and 
1964 Presidential Election 
By Ithlel de Sola PooU 
Robert P. Abelson, and Scunuel Popkin 

Reports the coim>utcr oroceuiue of public opinion poll 
data from the Kenaedy-Nison and OoldwaierJohnson 
presideniLTl elections and evaluates the success of the 
simulation in predicting the outcome of the elections. 
1965, 2od Ednion, xii +192 pp. 

Mrr-33 13/- 

SaENCE AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
Patterns of Lirlng 
2 nd Edition, repfsed and updated 
By Richard L. Meier 

An appraisal and syatheiis of what is most promisiog in 
contemporary science and technology for world develo 


lop- 


xxi 4-320 pp. 
46 13/. 


1966, 

Mrr- 

THE ORIGINS OF INVENTION 
A Study of Industry Among 
PrimltiYe Peoples 
By Otis T. Mason 

This ciu<&siK study, originally published in 1895. traces 
some of our modem tndusiri^ to their origins and shows 
how man (earned the art orinvooting, working upon and 
influenced by the resources of nature. 

Decvniher 1966, 441 pp. 

MJT.S8 iS/- 

WORLD REVOLUTIONARY 
EUTES 

Studl^ lit Coercive Ideological 
Movements 

Edited by Harold D. Lassweli and 
Daniel Lerner 

Studies four cJasiic poHtical uprisings and Uie elites who 
led them: the Politburo in Knssia. the Italian Fascists, 
the Nazis in Oerfflony, the Koomintang and Chinese 
Corninuni»la. 

Derember 1966, 496 pp. 

MU -60 15/- 

complcle Kslhig of M.I.T. paperimeks 
ly he oblahiied from lha M.I.T. mm, 


Booh Centre Ltd,, Nmadem, 
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jewels, but alas not to gold. The book ends 
with the foundation of the London Maga- 
zine and its initial success, but does no 
more than hint at the reasons why he left 
it after seven years. Though all his enter¬ 
prises came to an end, the story is not one 
of failure, if one may take account of 
success passed on to others. His experience 
can be summed up in two quotations. One 
is from this booK—a remark by the late 
Lord Milford when hi.s grandson, Mr 
Lehmann’s nephew, thought of joining 
him: “ Your Uncle John’s got a good busi¬ 
ness head, IVe always known that—but 
publishing is a spiv’s game.” The other is 
from one of Mr Lehmann’s earlier poems: 
To be content, thinking 
From the life-thrusting sap more thousand 
leaves will grow. 

THE AGE OF TAYLOR 

A Century of Conflict, 1850 - 1950 : Essars 
farA.J.P, Taylor 
Edited by Martin Gilbert. 

Hamish Hamilton. 282 pages. 42s. 

The Roots of Appeasement 
By Martin Gilbert. 

Weidenfeld and NicoUon. 270 pages. 36s. 

From Sarajevo to Potsdam 
By A. J. P. Taylor. 

Thames and Hudson. (I.ibrary of European 
Civilisation.) 216 pages, including illustra¬ 
tions. 358 clothbound, 185 paperbound. 

Mr A. J. P. Taylor is not only a scholar, 
teacher and journalist. He is also leaven in 
the academic lump. The volume of 17 essays, 
some of them vastly more scholarly than 
others, put together by his ** friends, pupils 
and admirers ” to mark his sixtieth birth¬ 
day has no real theme to link its bits and 
pieces, except one. This is that he Ims 
** written on or Caught every one of the his¬ 
torical problems discussed” in the book; 
the study and teaching of history; dm 
nature and processes of nationalism, demo¬ 
cracy and diplomacy; militarism in Ger¬ 
many and France; political leaders and 
political dissenters in Britain ; Queen 
Victoria, Hitler, Professor Namier; the 
financial crisis of 1931 ; the Spanish civil 
war ; and latter day changes in Russia. 

It would be odd perhaps if Mr Taylor, 
the busiest of modem historians ctf Europe, 
had not turned his pen or his ton^ to all 
of these themes. And the most stming and 
significant of these essays is Pto&ssor 
Beloff’s very sensible dissection cS Anglo- 
American relations. But Mr Taylor’s spe^ 
role, beside his ceaseless industry and 
boundless information, is to be the gadfly— 
puncturing the myths (as Professor Belof! 
does in his own somewhat pernickety way), 
asking the awkward qucsdoiis, and making 
everytody think twice at least. 

Mr Martin Gilbert, who has edited dsese 
essays, starts his own thoughtful and illumi¬ 
nating reappraisal of ” The Roots of 
Appeasement ” betwe^ the wars by cecof- 
msing the iofluence oh his opinions of crid** 
cisms by Mr Taylor. 

After the peace crea^ the appeasers 
wanted to be lair to Germany and, above 
all, did not want another yrar. But, after 


the withdrawal of America, France and 
Britain could not agree on the balance be* 
tween security and ftadjustment. and the 
stumblitig acDeasers found teadv 

to'offer to HSito^hat they had refused lo 
Weimar. The absence of Amerka was as 
crucial before the second world war as Its 
presence has been since. **After the Somme 
and Passchcndaelc, ^ after the submarine 
crisis of 1917, Britain, it was dear, could 
never again contemplate a full-scale batdc 
for existence without some assurance of 
American support the quotation is from 
Professor Beloff’s essay, but its truth under¬ 
lies the appeasers’ failure, as told in Mr 
Gilbert’s bmk, and it applies to France 
as to Britain. 

Mr Taylor himself stays an optimist. 
” From Sarajevo to Potsdam ” is suflposed 
to be about European “civilisation.” As 
he says, the book “has come out rather 
polidcal ” (as Ws Oxford History did). It 
is really Taylor, the storyteller, at his per¬ 
kiest. And the conclusion of his character¬ 
istically pointed and idiosyncratic running 
commentary, accompanying a lively collec¬ 
tion of pictures, is that even with its two 
world wars and its revolutions, “Europe 
could take it.” At the end, Europeans 
“ were sdll the most civilised and skilful of 
all peoples, when war did not get in the 
way.” 

This is “ the great paradox.” “ Europe 
was supposed to have lost its hegemony in 
the world. Yet there was no part of the 
world which did not become European or at 
any rate did not aspire to do so.” Even 
the atomic bomb was a European gift to 
America. All three of these books show that 
Taylorism will break through. 


COUNTRY PORTRAIT 

Profile of Australia 
By Craig McGregor 

Hodder and Stoughton. 398 pages. 42$. 

This 18 a considerable effort by a young 
Australian who has had British experience 
and ia now back in his own country. A 
journalist with an academic background (a 
combination rarer in Australia than in 
Britain), he has combined the diaraaeristic 
methods cf the two fields. Some of his 
chapters, especially the one called “The 
Beach Generation,’’ are the equivalent of 
feature articles. Others use die apparatus 
of die scholarly study to present the known 
facts. The range is wide and the amount of 
informadoit substantial. At times one gets 
the impression that Mr McGregor has teen 
rendered breathless by his wtdi to get it all 
in, and dial analysis has given to detail. 
But he usually saves himself in tte end, and 
provides a shrewd and often ortginal sum- 
nilng-up of the particular aspect he is deal¬ 
ing with. 

Mr McGregor’s book is, in fact, probably 
the best introduction to contemporary Aus¬ 
tralia for the serious British rea^r who has 
read some Australian history and ia curious 
to know bow things have turned out. It 
demands a good dm at dose attenrionj and 
may call for more acquaintance with Aus- 
Coniinued m page 8zS 
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ACROSS THE WORLD 


Taylor Woodrow’^ great record of success round 
the world has been built on the spirit of Teamwork 
—both within the Taylor Woodrow Group of 
Companies and in our associations with clients 
and their consultants. The Taylor Woodrow con¬ 
cept of Teamwork includes study, development 
and application of the most advanced technolo¬ 
gical procedures, the finding of sites, ground 
investigation, design and construction, engineer^ 
Ing and Instal lation for mechanical and electrical 
work. For your next project in the United King¬ 
dom please contact Robert Smith, Sales Manager, 
Taylor Woodrow Construction Ltd,, 345 Ruislip 
Road, Southall, Middlesex, Tel. WAXlow 2366, 
Telex 24428, or for your next overseas project 
ErlcDlUey, B. sc., Sales Director, Taylor Woodrow 
International Ltd., Western House, Western Ave., 
Ealing. W.5, Tel. PERivale 6641, Telex 23503. 


OCEAN TERMINAL, HONG KONG 

CLiE^fT: Mono Kona and Koulonn Wharf & Godown Co. Ltd, 
COSaVLTtNQ KKGIKEEBS: S. E. FitOer & Son 
ARCWTECTS: Spcncc, Robinson, Prpsf ott & Thornburrow 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS- Longdon £r Ewru (FOT Fast) 
MECHANICAL 6i ELECTRICAL CONSULTANTS: ThoniaS 
Atuletson A Partners 

STRUCTURAL DESici^ Taylor Woodrow International Ltd. 
and Phillips Consultants Ltd. 

MAIN CONTRACTORS: Taylor Woodrow /nirrnafiofinl Ltd. 
(inastoi'fatwn with the Paul Y Construction Co. Lid.) 

The 63 mlJliun ocean terminal on the KoMoon waterfront In- 
oludea a 1,250 ft. Jetty on 1.248 hollow proilro88>od com roi e piles 
C2 ft. 4 In. external diameter)and n five-floor terminal building 
with a total floor area of860.000 sq. ft. Progross was maintained 
despite a record number of typhoons in the area and abnormid 
bed rock stratum variations reQulrtng considerable under¬ 
water work by divers. 




PORT HEDLAND, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

CLIENT: Goldsworthy Mining Pty Ltd, 

The construction of the ore-loading wharf and ship loader and 
the design and construction of the fendorlng and mooring dol¬ 
phins were carried out by Taylor Woodrow International Ltd. 
as a sub-contract to the Utah Construction & Mining Co. 
The first shipment of ore was made in the 30.000 ton carrier 
illustrated only 16 months after drawing board stage. 



THAMES JETTY, 8ILVEBTOWM 

CLIENT: Tate A Lyle Re fineries Ltd. 

DESIGN A CONSTRUCTION: Taylor Woodrow Construction Ltd. 
Now nearing completion, an *L* shaped Jetty 620 ft. long by 
42 ft. wide, extending 440 ft. Into the Thames to facilitate 
^liveries of bulk raw sugiur into the <dient*B Thames refinery. 


TAYLOW WOODROW 


THE WOELMiriDI TEAM enilDrae, CIVIL C MECHARKAl ERSnaMU C0RTMCT0R8 

.SOUTHALL vlilDGiffSlX r^TCUPHOMI: WAJUowSlfiS. > 
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The Bank of London & South America's principal U.K. subsidiary 
is Balfour, Williamson & Co., an international organisation centred in 
London with its own subsidiaries or agencies in many parts 
of the world. Its main activities are confirming and financing the 
movement of goods. Also within the Group are companies 
handling shipping, travel and insurance. 


A 


international BANKING GROUP 


Neap Qwf§n Victdrjit Gtroet, London E.C,I, &^ft82*2. U.K, OTPrCES'; BIRMINGHAM 3' 83-85 Edmund Street 
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Continued from page 816 
tralian idiom than all its British readers 
possess. At times the wealth of detail may 
clog one's reading. But the readiness to 
generalise which Mr McGregor shows is 
refreshing. So is his advocacy. He is not 
satisfied with the assumptions of his elders, 
and has the Australian intellectuars custom¬ 
ary severe approach to Sir Robert Menzies 
and all he is supposed to stand for. He is 
better at gcneralLsing about the man in the 
street than about leaders of various kinds. 
Ilis view of foreign affairs is typical of many 
young Australians in its combination of 
romantic feelings about Asia and doubts 
about the United States. But he has energy, 
strength of purpose, and the power to coin 
a telling phrase ; it is a good b(M)k. 

A HAMLET IN UNIFORM 

Scott of the Antarctic 
By Reginald Pound. 

Cassell. 337 pages, illustrated. 36s. 

For many who grew up with the century— 
or who were sportingly given a year or two's 
start by it—there were two people and one 
event that, above all others, dominated the 
imagination of childhood. The event was 
the sinking of the Titanic, an ominous 
warning to a civilisation dangerously infatu¬ 
ated with material progress that all was not 
as .safe and secure as it seemed. The two 
people were Crippen and Captain Oates. 
Poor Crippen served as a frightening 
shadow flung by the nigntliglu on the nur¬ 
sery wall ; Oates represented all that was 
gallant, bravo and solf-sacrilicing in man. 

He was the Englishman who lived and 
died according to the highest principles of 
his race, and that instinct which runs deep 
in childhood awarded him pride of place in 
front of his captain. Adult judgment is not 
conceniod wi'di the feelings and impnl.^cs 
that influence the inexperienced mind, vet 
the more that is known of Scott of the 
Antarctic the more understandable docs it 
become that he should somehow fail to 
kindle childish imagination as much as did 
that tragic figure stumbling out into the 
snow to die so that he might not become an 
encumbrance to his companions. 

Not, it must at once be added, that 
Chaplain Robert Falcon Scott RN was any¬ 
thing but the bravest of men and the most 
dedicated of leaders. It was rather, as Mr 
Reginald Pound's new life of him makes 
clear, that his character was not cut to the 
simple, uncomplicated pattern of the ortho¬ 
dox hero. He was not, certainly he was 
not, an ** anti-hero,*' in the jargon of today ; 
yet, in some respects, he was a reluctant 
hero, a hero in spite of himself, a hero only 
too prone to see disaster as the end of all 
his heroic efforts. 

He was, in fact, that contradiction in 
terms, the man of action given to mistrust 
and introspection. He never, it is true, 
doubted his ability to conceive great things 
on a great scale and to carry them out— 

“ to strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield," 
as those words carved into the wood of the 
cross above his Antarctic grave bears witness 
—^yet the way ahead for him was made 
troubled by the disturbances that were 


always apt to develop within his own per¬ 
sonality. 

Mr Pound is a sound, professional bio¬ 
grapher, but here something of the elusive 
poetry of failure seems to have crept into 
his pages almost in spite of himself. The 
story of Scott should, according to the story¬ 
books, have been one of blinding splendour 
as unsullied by any sordid considerations as 
the Antarctic snows themselves. Actually it 
was otherwise. There were perpetual diffi¬ 
culties over money; there was the clash 
between the Royal Geographical Society 
and the Royal Society ; there was the uneasy 
relationship between Scott and Shackleton ; 
and, finally, there was Amundsen to deal a 
crushing blow to Scott’s hopes and to lay 
himself open to the charge, if not of bad 
faiih, then at least of sharp practice. 

Perhaps there was too much of the artist 
hidden behind the stiff naval uniform for 
Scott to have that faith in his own stars 
which leads men to what is called success ; 
it must, however, never be forgotten that, 
within their terms of reference, his gifts 
for leadership were not to be surpassed. 
Vvr somehow it was not enough. Kathleen 
Bruce, who became his wife, emerges from 
these pages as a woman of irresistible energy 
and attraction. How different things might 
have been had she herself been Scott. 

TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 

Company and Corporation—One Law' ? 
By Michael P. Fogarty. 

Geoffrey Chapman. 214 pages, ^os. 

The search for viable schemes for workers* 
participation in the management of industry, 
once regarded as the monopoly of eccentric 
syndicalists or Liberal cranks, is today re- 
^peclablc^ ProJLictiviry bargaining, now the 
rage, requires intimate trade union under¬ 
standing of management problems and 
methods : it puts a premium on successful 
schemes of consultation and confronts those 
employers and unions who rely on tradi¬ 
tional trench warfare with profound prob¬ 
lems of adjustment. A growing body of 
trade unionists, from Mr John Boyd of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, with his 
proposals to run nationalised steel on Jugo¬ 
slav lines, to Mr Jack Jones and Lord 
Co<iper, now talk of the need for a workers’ 
say in management. At the same time the 
shadowy possibility of an edict from Mr 
Stewart, or the Neddy meeting in his diary, 
reminds the industrialist of the state’s in¬ 
terest in his affairs. Management still man* 
ages, but it is plainly responsible, not only 
to shareholders, but to employees and the 
community as well. 

Professor Fogarty's readable exposition of 
west Germany’s version of industrial demo¬ 
cracy is therefore timely. He shows how 
over the last fifty years the Germans have 
built up a new theory of the company, de¬ 
fining its responsibilities to employees and 
the community, as well as shareholders, and 
putting this into practice through an ingeni¬ 
ously balanced combination of statutory 
works councils with real powers and 
employees* representation on company 
boards. Occasionally he washes a little too 


white. Outside the coal and steel industry, 
where employees elect only a third of board 
members, their representation on German 
boards has sometimes meant nothing at adl. 
Even inside it, management actions have 
not been so very different from the be¬ 
haviour of managers in other parts of 
industry. But in some respects, such as the 
compulsory provision of information to em¬ 
ployees about company activities and com¬ 
pulsory agreement by works councils on 
certain viral matters, such bs redundancy, 
the effect has been profound. And as a 
philos(iphy for an industrial society the 
whole genuine attempt to advance towards 
a partnership of interests seems far more 
civilised than the management ad hoc-ery 
and ritual class bargaining which often does 
duty for a philosophy in Britain. 

"Hie new Companies Act Britain so badly 
needs ought, as Professor Fogarty empha¬ 
sises, to take account of what the Germans 
are trying to do and of their failures and 
successes. It cannot transplant German 
practice lock, stock and barrel, but it should 
impose on British companies a range ci 
minimum obligations to employees, includ¬ 
ing the provision of information and right 
to consultation. As industrial concentration 
brings greater concentration of economic 
power, the need to share it grows. And one 
day British and (rerman industry w'ill have 
to live together within the framework of a 
common European company law. 

PRDCESS DF ACCEPTANCE 

Maori and Pakcha : A Smiy of 
AfixeJ Aiorruircs in Nczl' Zealand 
By John Hand. 

VaW Mall Press for the Institute of Race 
Relations. 158 pages. 32s 6d. 

Ihis study of interracial marriage in 
Auckland has interesting implications in a 
wider context than the study itself. In his 
conclusions Dr Harr6 finds that if the New 
Zealand government policies of Maori 
advancement are effectively continued, it is 
probable that, with increased contact 
through urbanisation and intermarriage, 
barriers will be broken down. This may 
seem obvious, but from this book it can be 
seen that when two communities of different 
economic status have the added differences 
of culture and race, by minimising the 
frictions arising from differences in stan¬ 
dards of living and mutual ignorance of each 
other’s culture, the racial difference 
becomes largely irrelevant. 

Dr Harrd assumes a certain background 
knowledge of Maori culture, but that need 
not put off the general reader. His study 
is divided into three parts: types of mixed 
marriages ; process of getting married ; and 
being married and relationships resulting 
from this. An encouraging feature, recur¬ 
rent in many of the case histories examined, 
is the way that stereotyped attitudes and 
prejudices arc so often broken dowm by the 
realities of a close persona] association. 
Racial discrimination is not a hard fact in 
New Zealand, and other countries can see 
from this study how stress and strain can be 
cased to prevent it from becoming one. 
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[BRITAIN'S MOTORWAYS 


September's sharp 
drop in Britain's 
production index and 
October's dramatic 
swing into export 
surplus may both have 
owed a good deal to 
special factors and 
statistical aberrations. 
But there is no doubt 
that Mr Wilson's 
squeeze is beginning 
to bite. 

The London stock market 
slipped on the news of 
the production fall. But 
the rise on Wall Street 
barely paused for 
President Johnson's 
operation. 

Italy will raise all direct 
taxes by 10% in 1967 to 
provide funds for flood 
relief. 

Some $400 million has 
been pledged by the 
aid-Pakistan club for the 
second year of the 
country's current five- 
year plan—considerably 
less than was originally 
on the cards. 

By a narrow majority the 
panel of 10 domestic and 
20 foreign airlines which 
have been evaluating the 
rival US supersonic 
designs came down in 
favour of Boeing, against 
Lockheed. 



Going in the right direction ? 


This winter will see e small 
spurt in the mileage of Britain’s 
completed motorway. The main 
thrust will be on that old 
tortoise the 1 V^. A month ago 
the Severn bridge was formally 
opened; soon a further eight 
miles (Tormarton to Ham- 
brook) will come into play; and 
soon after that some three miles 
of the section running to the 
north of Newport. In terms 
of the Ministry of Transport’s 
published intentions this is still 
not very good. Big tunnelling 
problems arc being encountered 
on the section between Newpon 
and the Severn; nothing has 
yet been finished between 
Maidenhead and Gloucester¬ 
shire. But it is something. 

Ml—M6 

Equally, there is progress on 

the Ml. In two months' time 
one will be able to drive on it 
from London very nearly up to 
the outskirts of Shciricld. Work 
is also well in hand on the 
northernmost section north of 
Barnsley and south of Leeds. 
(Leeds is the terminus of the 
Mi, as the chart shows. Any¬ 
one wanting to go further north 
should cut off the Mi just east 
of Sheffield and get onto the 
AI at the Doncaster bypass, 
that is if they arc not on the 
AI already.) At the southern¬ 
most end the Mi is currently 
drilling into the Mill Hill area. 
This puts it back as Britain’s 
longest single stretch of motor¬ 
way. 

Progress on the southern tip of 
the M6 is also rapid at the 
moment. The line is now 
cutting down through Brown- 
hills towards West Bromwich 
and the northern edge of Bir¬ 
mingham. But progress from 
the Ml end (the M6 and the 
Mi will eventually meet to the 
north-east of the Midland 
capital) is non-existent. It looks 
as though it will be five years 
at least before this vital junc¬ 
ture will be completed. 

Europe 

The usual criticism of the 
motorwav programme ceiitres 
on Britain’s slowness in achiev¬ 
ing a respectable mileage. And 
there is a lot in this. The Mi- 
M6 link just should have been 
completed by now, and in a lot 


of other countries would have 
been. Britain is well down the 
list on international compari¬ 
sons—with only about 400 miles 
of motorway. The Germans, 
who have always been in the 
lead, have 3,000. The Italians 
have very quickly climbed up 
to 1,000 miles; the Dutch have 
about 400, and even the 
French have got ahead. 
(Though Britain is probably 
more modest than most coun¬ 
tries in what it calls a motor¬ 
way.) 

But now a more important 
point is worrying the critics. 
Are the motorways in the right 
places? The present plans 
were drawn up, in substance, 
in the early 1950*8. There has 
not been much change since 
then. But the outside situation 
h.*)!!! altered a lot. 

The Channel tunnel is definitely 
coming; the Common Market 
possibly. A large part of the 
traffic which will flow through 


the tunnel will not want to go 
to London. Yet from Ashford 
at the Kentish end of the tun¬ 
nel it is hard to avoid it. This 
poses some hard questions. 
Should, for instance, a southern 
orbital route round the hottom 
sicte of London have priority 
over the completion of the 
middle sections of the M4? 
There is more than one route 
from London to the west. And 
should a route to the east of 
London be considered? 

Equally the general drift of 
economic development is mak¬ 
ing a number of towns on the 
east coast (Ipswich; Hull) look 
like growth points. This has 
been recognised to some extent. 
The A12 is receiving quite a 
bit of treatment at the moment. 
But it is largely patching. 
Thinking still seems to ^ he 
centering on the Lancashire/ 
Yorkshire - Midlands - London 
links just when it should he 
turning to east-west routes and 
ways of avoiding London. This 
is something the road lobbies 
might usefully spend their time 
on. 
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someone will be coshed and robbed, 
perhaps killed because he is 
carrying wages 



will possibly save someone’s life-and 
can certainly save you time and money 


If you tcleplione your bank 
manager this morning, you 
might be using Credit 
Transfers by nact pay day. 

Many of your employees 
already have bank accounts: 
most arc ready to open one. 
Then all you need is a Credit 
Transfer slip for each 
employee, a list, a total, and 
one cheque each pay day. 

You save a lot of man-hours. 
And no-one gets cosbed. 


CREDIT TRANSFER 

trow; KVWtVMAN'S BANK LIMITKO 


ANY BRANCH 


Cv’Hr No. 

Pa'.V and Branch 

Account 

Net Amouul 1 


7. 

ANY BAMK LTDh 

ANY TCHm 






Mj t^Jtr ^ - 


ANY 00. LTD. 


../•Moir 


THE ELEVEN CLEARING BANKS 

BARCLAYS BANK • COUTTS&CO ■ DISTRICT BANK • GLYN, MILLS & CO • LLOYDS BANK • MARTINS BANK • MIDLAND BANK 
NATKRIAL BANK ■ NAHONAL PROVINCIAL BANK ’ WESTMINSTER BANK * WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
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Gt)ing to Australia or 
New Zealand? 


Vour trip will be all the more enjoyable if you take 
these free travel guides with you. Prepared by 
Australia and New Zealand Bank, they give just the 
kind of information a visitor is glad to have. Together, 
they cover the principal cities of both countries, and 
each includes a clearly-marked map of the particular 
city and suburbs concerned. You are very welcome 
to any of the guides you need. We’ll be pleased to give 
you other helpful information, too, about emigration, 
industry, trade and finance. Write or telephone today. 


“Fibreglass, gentlemen, 


Aismilia and Mew Zealand 




I -H EAD OFFICE; 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3 , AVEnue IMl 
OVER 1 too BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


are already planning ^ 
how to keep \ J 

tomorrow’s homes 
warm” 

"Skyscrapers, subterranean burrows, pack-it-and-lake-it-with- 
you ... what shape and what form tomorrow's homes will take we 
don't yet know. What we do know is that comfort will be high 
on the list of requirements and that home comfort means a warm, 
quiet home. * 

In Fibreglass insulation we have a highly efficient insulating 
material . . . light weight, durable and extremely easy to handle. 
Advantages which will continue to make this material ideal for 
insulating walls, roofs and floois for many years to come. Likewise, 
as a long- life light weight structural and cladding material. Fibre- 
glass Reinforced Plastics will also play its part. So, gentlemen, if 

the design and heating of to- -=- 

morrow's homos is your concern 
too. might I suggest that you 
put your heads together with.. 


Fibre 


Glass 

Limited 


ST. HELENS-LANCS-TEL;ST. HELENS24022 
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Evidence to Suit All Tastes 



O croBi-R brought the best overseas trade results that this 
country has seen for quite a while—three years at the 
very least. There was a surplus of £29 million. But the 
figures reflected a happy coincidence of special factors. To 
some extent the rise in exports to a new record of 442 million 
probably still reflected the backwash of the summer's seamen’s 
strike. The really big gains last month were in exports to 
the far flung sterling area markets so heavily dependent on 
British shipping. Moreover, the drop in imports to a post- 
strike low of ^[480 million was almost certainly strongly 
influenced by shipments held up until the import surcharge 
is dropped at the end of this month. The bulk of the decline 
was in imports of semi- and finished manufactures. The 
nearing surcharge deadline should guarantee another set of 
good trade results this month. But it would be a brave man 
who ventured a guess at December’s outturn. 

Still, the government can hope that by December the bite 
of its c^queeze on the underlying trend of demand for imports 
will take some of the edge off a post-surcharge bulge in 
arrivals of foreign finished goods. With a bit of luck the 
trade accounts for the year as a whole may now show some 
modest improvement on last year’s. But the margin is slim. 
For the first ten months of the year taken together, a rise in 
exports of 6 per cent and in imports of 5! per cent has pro¬ 
duced an average monthly trade deficit of £22 million, just 
a whisker below the average of £23 million a month for the 
whole of 1965. And next year? The government’s hopes 
that exports will rise are as strong as ever but are certainly 
not based on past experience—anyway, not so far as manu¬ 
factured expxirts go. The chart shows how closely the volume 
of manufacturing production and exports have moved together 
over the last ten years: when production has flagged, so have 
exports. It’s going to need quite a shake-up to change this. 
Bur, in all fairness, there are some points on the side of 


the export optimists. This week the Board of Trade pub¬ 
lished a special survey (backward-looking, need one say) that 
emphasises the increasing importance of the fastest-growing 
industrial markets in the pattern of British exports—which 
obtiously helps. If Britain must wait on entry into the com¬ 
mon marker to hope for bigger gains in the world’s most 
rapidly growling market (Germany’s exports to western Europe 
rose half as fast again as did Britain’s in the last decade), 
British exports to North America have kept more nearly to 
the world pace than in any other big market. And the Ameri¬ 
can outlook is not too discouraging. Incidentally, the 
University of Michigan 1967 economic forecast, to which 
we referred last week, has now been published and anticipates 
a rise of between 4 and 4J per cent in the American real 
national product between this year and next. And, moreover, 
a rise in imports. (These forecasts are discussed more fully 
on page 804. "I 

If the latest figures of Britain’s external trade balance have 
brought a bit of cheer, those of output have not. The official 
index fell in September by 31 per cent—^thc largest monthly 
fall since the cold winter of 1962-63. And the fall in manu¬ 
facturing output was even greater. Worst hit were the 
engineering and textiles industries which account for some 
40 per cent of all output: each dropped by about 6 per 
cent. In textiles, there was almost certainly a sharp reduc¬ 
tion in stocks at vailous staps, but in engineering, what ? 
The cutback there was not this time attributable to troubles in 
the car industry; its output stayed unchartgi’d from August. 
Alarmingly, this implies for the rest of engineering a drop in 
activity of around 8 per cent. Mind you, this exaggerates the 
downward trend because in July and August extra deliveries 
which had been held up by the seamen’s strike were tearing 
engineering factories. The Department of Economic Affairs, 
whilst admitting that the squeeze is now biting on output, can 
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sdll take the index numbers and show that production in the 
third quarter of the year was a fraction up on a strike-hit 
quarter earlier. (Our chart uses the quarterly figures.) One 
month’s large fall does not make a slump but with (he squeeze 
biting harder during these early winter months—SET and all 
that—it could be a long time before the index again hits the 
level recorded in the sumnicr of this year. However, it is not 
at alt as clear as daylight: the machine tool industry's figures 
for September show new orders at a near-record level (allow¬ 
ing for seasonal factors) and deliveries continuing to rise. As 
with the production index it will be necessary to wait another 
month at least before seeing how the trend goes. 

There is another week to go before this month's unemploy¬ 
ment figure is known. But it seems very likely that it will 
reach or exceed the half-million mark or over 2 per cent, 
despite the fact that the count was taken last Monday when, 
at least in London, fine, sunny weather must have helped to 
keep down the numbers temporarily laid off. On Monday a 
lot of the strikebound workers who had been temporarily 
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Stopped by the car manufacturers stiU had not gone back to 
work. Unemployment has already got to the point that senior 
ad\iscrs to the Government were, earlier this year, forecasting 
might be reached in about twelve months from now. 

Or were they talking about something different, a more 
sophisticated yardstick of unemployment than the crude total? 
Not surely—as has been rumoured—one that removes from 
the figure its hard core, the ico,ooo or .so reckoned as virtually 
unemployable? But, maybe, one that takes account of scasond 
factors and leaves out the school-leavers and those only tem¬ 
porarily stopped. A measure that, after having great inhibi¬ 
tions about it, the Ministry of Labour is suddenly pushing to 
the fore. It suits the Government better: it's much flatter. 
On this reckoning, the 2 per cent rate might not be reached 
until January, for of the actual increase that will then have 
taken place since October, some 60,000 will have been the 
ordinary winter rise. But, however one looks at it, 2 per cent 
unemployment in Britain is just around the corner—with more 
to come. 


Home Loan Hoo-Ha 

Mr Aubrey Jones's prescription for the building societies implies in 
the short run cheaper mortgages for the comfortable few. What is 
needed is mortgages for all—dearer if need be 


" The prices and incomes standstill does not 
apply to mortgage rates. Nevertheless, . . 

EVERTHELF.ss, the Jones Board report on building society 
mortgage rates goes on to imply, because the mortgage 
rate “can ” act on the cost of living, it should stay at 6^ per 
cent after January 1st, instead of going up to 7! per cent as 
the building societies—until this week anyway—were deter¬ 
mined that it should. And new borrowers, who have been 
taking out mortgages on a 7jr per cent basis since the summer, 
should have their rates reduced to 6 i per cent. 

Ministers had already made it plain that in their view mort¬ 
gage rates should stay at 64 ^ per cent. This is government 
policy. Within this framework, the Prices and Incomes Board 
was bound to feel strong inhibitions against saying flatly that 
the rate should go up to 7 J per cent. But it would have been 
more helpful if it had not spoken with what sound suspiciously 
like two voices. One is heard in the chapter “The Net 
Surplus: the Longer Term,” the other in the next chapter 
“The Net Surplus: the Shorter Term.” 

The net surplus is the crux of the argument between the 
societies and the government. It is what is left to a society 
out of its mortgage interest income after paying interest to 
its depositors, its management expenses, and its tax. It is 
about 0.3 per cent of the 64 per cent the larger societies now 
charge on their mortgages. The societies claim that this net 
margin is not wide enough. The 7J per cent mortgage rate 
would give them a margin of 0.5 to 0.6 per cent—as they 
used to have before June, 1965, when they made the disastrous 
mistake of raising the deposit rate without raising the mort« 
gage rate. 

The net surplus is ploughed back to what are misleadingly 
called a society's reserves. These are really the equivalent 
of its capital enabling a society to meet the occasional loss on 
a mortgage; more recently the societies have had to absorb 
losses? incurx^ on holdings of government securities, before it 
became more profitable to put the money out short-term in 
the local autarky market. Of course reserves arc hardly ever 
used. Nor is a fire insurance policy. But in 1958, when a 


journalist pointed out that the Scottish Amicable's reserves 
would be virtually wiped out if it had to realise its government 
securities immediately, the unfortunate society had to close 
its doors within days and be taken over by a much larger one. 

Are reserve ratios too high ? The agreed minimum is 2^ 
per cent (2 per cent for the ten societies with over £100 
million). The report complains—perhaps with justice—that 
societies tend to regard the 2\ per cent as untouchable and 
like to maintain a margin of elbow room on top of this. And 
no doubt new lower minimum ratios could be fixed for the 
largest societies, where the bulk of the movement's assets are 
concentrated. But little of substance is likely to result from 
the Board's suggestion that the societies themselves should 
make a study of the statistical incidence of mortgage and 
investment losses. 

The need for reserves has little to do with historical statis¬ 
tical experience. It is a judgment on future business condi¬ 
tions. The need is obviously greater today than, say, three 
years ago, when the economy was booming. Yet reserve ratios 
are now lower. In the last resort a society cannot be coerced 
into acting against its business judgment. The government 
might stop it from raising its mortgage rate and with it, its 
rate of reserve creation. It cannot compel a building society 
to run down its reserve ratio. The society can simply opt for 
a slower growth rate. Somehow, the PIB failed to sec that 
this was precisely what its suggestion of a 64 per cent mortgage 
rate in the short term was liable to do. This short term 
suggestion sits oddly beside the Board's obvious reluctance 
to prescribe a suitaUe long term liquidity ratio (or scale of 
ratios), from which it “ would sec no case for ... a temporary 
lapse.” The Board’s short term argument is that reserve ratios 
can be run down, that interest rates are falling, and that the 
societies are overestimating 1967 mortgage demand (and 
hence their need for new reserves). 

Unfortunately, perhaps, the board was not asked to consider 
the wider question of the provision of finance for owner- 
occupied bousing in general. Had it done so it would hardly 
have doubted the potential—or the desirability—of mortgage 
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expansion for next year or any subsequent year. At no time 
since the war have the building societies had any significant 
difficulty in lending out the funds they had avaflablc. It is 
this underlying unsatisfied demand that enables them to im¬ 
pose such narrow and frequently unreasonable restrictions 
on the type of mortgage lending they will carry out. 

These restrictions reflect their feeling that a borrower 
should be able to “ afford ” the mortgage, on the basis of 
criteria determined by themselves—that he should be a 
responsible sort of person and so on. This was all very well 
for the decade before the First World War when owner 
occupiers were lo per cent of the population and there was 
a proper supply of rentable accommodation. Today there is 
virtually no supply of new privately rented accommodation 
for ordinary people, and owner-occupiers are more than half 
of all families. Were it not for the stringency of building 
society requirements the proportion would be higher still. 
The societies have confined themselves to the safest, most 
comfortable, most unadventurous sector of the potential 
demand for owner occupation—the salaried man with a 
deposit (generally because he already has a house to sell)— 
whose income will jog up gently with the years and is unlikely 
to stop or drop suddenly, who wants the most marketable of all 
types of dwelling—the freehold modern semi-detached house. 
The borrower who in himself or in his proposed home fails to 
come up to the standard specification finds it much harder 
to get a loan, and may not get one at all. 

Meanwhile it is not surprising that the societies—or at 
least the larger ones accounting for some 95 per cent of the 
movement’s assets—have hardly had to touch their reserves 
since the war. They have been confining themselves to 
virtually risk-free business. The right way ahead now is not 
to press them to cut thdr reserve ratios but to prod them into 
lending more widely. Once they start taking on the riskier 
lending, they may well need those reserves. 

They cannot do this now because they do not have the 
funds. For the last three years the Labour government has 
made the mistake of concentrating on the cost of mortgages. 
In fact, the real limiting factor to home-buying—^thc real 
burden for the less wealthy section of the community whose 
interests Labour is supposed to champion—is the shortage of 
funds. The problem of the borrower without a deposit should 
take care of itself once the societies had adequate funds. The 
problem of the borrower not paying the standard rate of tax 
(and so not getting the full rate of tax relief) will be dealt with 
—unnecessarily clumsily—by the government’s proposed 
mortgage option scheme. 

But an expansion of building society funds requires two 
things. First, an adequate margin of surplus. Secondly, as 


interest rates fall over the coming year, building society rates 
should remain at 4 per cent (for investors) and yfc per cent 
(for mortgages). This would ensure that 1967 would be a 
year of healthy growth for the movement, which it will only 
be able to cope with if it restores its proper margin of surplus. 

Next week the council of the Building Societies Association 
will have to decide whether to recommend a further postpone¬ 
ment of the recommended increase to 7I per cent. The l^t 
time the societies asserted themselves in the face of officid 
pressure was January, 1965. In doing so they retained public 
sympathy. But by constandy giving in time after time during 
the last eighteen months, they have appeared to lack the 
courage of their convictions. They have lost public sympathy, 
but the mortgage rate has not changed. Yet several times 
during this period a majority of the council (on one occasion 
20 to ii) have been in favour of increasing the rate. But 
because a recommendation needs a two-thirds majority noth¬ 
ing was done, until May. Later, because of the freeze and 
the pending PIB report the council weakened again. 

Nothing could better illustrate the nonsense that the recom¬ 
mended rate—^followed by large and medium-sized societies, 
while small ones charge \ per cent more—^has become. The 
PIB gives no opinion on it, but will apparendy deal with 
recommended interest rates in general in its coining report 
on banks. The large societies generally are against the 
idea of a recommended rate, but have fought the rearguard 
action against higher mortgage rates, mainly because they are 
afraid of a direct approach by Mr Callaghan. The medium- 
sized societies, although angry about having to hold their 
rates down, with the small societies, are the traditional 
defenders of the recommended rate. Have they yet learnt 
their lesson? 

The chances of a two-thirds majority in favour of obeying 
the report’s wishes, and agreeing to a further delay, next week 
are slim. But if this does happen, some of the medium-sized 
societies might, sensibly, break away and charge more. The 
eventual outcome could be a collapse of the whole recom¬ 
mended rate system. This would leave the biggest societies, 
excepting possibly the ambitious Alliance, charging today’s 
rates, getting the best mortgage business and finding it 
easiest to get deposits—as they now do. But the medium¬ 
sized societies, which have to work harder for their deposits, 
would charge more and get a marginally poorer average 
quality of business in consequence. This would not matter. 
It would be a very good thing if building society rates became 
freer and more responsive to the real underlying demand for 
mortgages. And there would be nothmg to stop the medium¬ 
sized societies from establishing a viable rate structure on 
their own and making up some part of the growth that the big 
societies would be turning aside. 


Venezuela Outgrows Oil 

Crises of confidence in the economy are nothing unusual in Venezuela. 
But the one that began this summer really rocked it 


Balance of paynients 


T his summer the stampede out of Venezuelan bolivares 
into American dollars was kept within manageable pro¬ 
portions only by the sheer non-availability of any more surplus 
bolivares to shovel out of Venezuela. In just two months to 
the middle of September, the country’s foreign exchange 
reserves fell by an estimated Si50 million to a little over 
$600 million—low for nearly three years. Banks were 
forced to restrict credit in the face of a sharp dip in 
deposits. Private investment took a knock as uncertainty swept 
through the business community. The Venezuelan economy 
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has still not recovered. 

The length and severity of 
the crisis has largely been due 
to the ineptitude with which 
the government has tried to 
adjust the economy to chang¬ 
ing circumstances. The change 
is the direct result of the growing inability of oil alone to pay 
for the country’s development. For years, the government and 
the country have lived off its oil rexenue ; even now, although 
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Other industries ha^e been growing in relative importance all 
the time, oil is very much the foundation of the economy, 
accounting for nearly a third of gross national product, more 
than three-quarters of the country’s foreign exchange earnings 
and just over two-thirds of the government’s revenue. But 
it is not enough to pay all of the bill. 

For the past two years, the economy has grown at nearly 
four times the rate at which oil production was increasing. 
In part this was due to the oil industry’s unexpectedly poor 
performance. Hven now, it is not yet clear whether this was 
purely temporary—^the companies’ response to the uncer¬ 
tainty created by the government’s stated intention of altering 
the tax system, and about what happens for oil devel^ment 
when the present concessions run out in 1982—or indicates a 
flattening off in oil’s growth because Venezuela’s oil reserves 
are limited and its costs high compared with the Middle Hast. 
Nevertheless, if the country is to maintain its 7 j^r cent rate 
of growth target, the rest of the economy is obliged to con¬ 
tinue expanding faster than oil. The message is plain 
enough: Venezuela has to find new sources of income, from 
its own people and industries, and the Venezuelans don’t like 
the experience. 

Not surprisingly, revenue from oil taxes has begun to fall 
behind the rate of increase in government expenditure. The 
budget last year slid into deficit, and will probably do the 
same again this year. The balance of payments has also 
suffered. In line with the growth in the economy, imports 
of raw materials and machinery have risen sharply ; this, 
together with the slower rate of growth in oil exports and 
falls in world oil prices have turned the balance of pay¬ 
ments surpluses of the last four years into an expected 
deficit this year of between $6o-$8o million. The govern¬ 
ment had to act. To correct the balance of payments, it 
decided to encourage exports by joining the Latin American 
Free Trade Association (possibilities for import substitution 
have already largely been taken up). As a member of LAFTA, 
Venezuela hopes not only to increase exports but also to reap 
economies of scale, especially in the heavier industries like 
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Steel and electricity which a home market of about four million 
people (only half the population can be regarded as actual, 
money-spending consumers) can no longer adequately support. 

All of this, the lighter end of manufacturing, from car 
assembly to textiles, views with great apprehension. Hitherto 
these industries have had it easy; well protected by import 
restrictions. %iMuision has been fast and with the market 
relatively smsUcgBld the number of firms in any one line few, 


monopolistic habits have taken root and profits have been high. 
The government readily admits that competition from the rest 
of Latin America is going to make life much more difficult 
for them. 

But what really set the crisis of confidence going was the 
hamhanded way that the government went about raising taxes 
to balance its budget. It first presented the foreign oil com¬ 
panies with exorbitant new tax demands. This sent a shim 
through the private sector, which became dead afraid that 
this would only further encourage the oil companies to switch 
to the lower cost and relatively less troublesome Middle East, 
thus aggravating the country’s finances. Then the govern¬ 
ment blandly announced «dl-round tax increases for the 
Venezuelans themselves. Admittedly taxes are still low by 
any standards, but this was the last straw. In the face of what 
many people consider wasteful government spending, the 
outcry against sending more gc^ money after bad was 
tremendous. The crisis was on. * 

The gotemment reduced its initial demands on the oil 
companies, and it and they have managed to agree a five-year 
tax deal with a higher tax rate on an agreed “ tax reference 
price ” as well as a settlement of back tax claims bringing in 
about $250 million. This has helped to clear some of the 
air. But the other tax increases still apparently stand, await¬ 
ing ratification by the Senate. 


T he experience has had its salutary effects. The govern¬ 
ment itself has been forced to set up a commission of 
inquiry into its own spending, which even to the casual 
observer leaves plenty of room for tightening up. It -is not 
unusual to step into a ministry’s lift and find two operators 
ready to press one button. In the social services, the govern¬ 
ment has achieved much to its credit. In the seven years to 
1964 illiteracy amongst the ovcr-i4s has fallen by half, to only 
20 per cent. The number of schools has doubled and nearly 
80 per cent of the children of school age get enrolled. Life 
expectancy has shot up and infant mortality has fallen sharply. 
Yet all this, the critics claim, could have been achieved much 
more efficiently. Government run schools on a\erage cost 
three times as much to run as private schools. And the same 
sort of situation holds in government hospitals, even though 
more and more of those who can afford it arc buying private 
medical treatment. 

The government accounts for a third of the country’s gross 
investment—just over 20 per cent of GNP last year. Most of 
it goes into communications and heavy industry. But many of 
the state enterprises, in steel and electricity, are making huge 
losses while private companies manage to make profits. 
Businessmen complain that for every bolivar they invest they 
need a 16 per cent profit (allowing for 30 per cent profits tax), 
while each bolivar invested by the government needs another 
one to co\er the loss. In part the government has been at 
fault for not insisting on commercial management and for 
allowing overmanning for political reasons. But the lack of 
administrative and entrepreneurial talent is general throughout 
the country—and it is affecting private industry as well. It 
is mainly for this reason that the governmeq): is attracting 
foreign capital into the country, as for example Union Carbide 
in the petrochemicals field, not so much for the money as 
for the expertise and the insurance it gives against industry 
lagging technically. 

To a certain extent many of these inefficiences will right 
themselves as the government begins to live with the political 
realities of having increasingly to rely on the voters’ taxes. 
Private industry will also have to trim off some of its fat as it 
faces up to foreign competition. It will not be easy. But it 
had to happen some day. 
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If ^orks everytimcl For there isn’t a container around 
that won’t flip its lid when faced with this handy gadget. And there isn’t a challenge 
to international trade and finance that can’t be saccessfully met by the Mitsui Group, Today the twelve 
Mitsui Group companies can uncork new business opportunities for you in any number of ways. And they have the 
scope and flexibility to follow through; to break up bottlenecks that might occur later on. 
liVith Mitsui you are certain to enjoy every measure of success. 

Down to the very last drop. 

4 Mitsui & Co., Ltd. (Trading) 4 Mitsui Construction Co., Ltd. 

4 Mitsui Miike Machinery Co., Ltd. 4 Mitsui Chemical Industry Co., Ltd. 

4 The Mitsui Bank, Ltd. 4 Mitsui Mining & Smelting Co., Ltd. 0 Mitsui Petrochemical Industries, Ltd. 

4 Mitsui Seiki Kogyo^Co., Ltd. ^Precision Machinery & Engineering) 4 Mitsui Real Estate Co., Ltd. 

4 Mitsui Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., Ltd. 4 Taisho Marine & Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 

4 Toyo Koatsu Industries, Inc. (Fertilizers, Chemicals 4 Plastics) 

For Products or projects nc matter what the size, contact the group, or any member, either directly or through Mitsui A Co., Ltd. P.O. 822 Tokyo Central, Tokyo 
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What Europe Offers 


Common Market: Gains and 
Losses 


In the end any dedsion to make a formal 
application to join the common market must 
rest on an act of faith. Ideally, the Prime 
Minister should have in front of him a 
detailed quantitative balance sheet of the 
economic advantages and disadvantages of 
entry. In practice, that is impossible. This 
is not just because no one can now predict 
with any precision the conditions of entry 
or the speed with which other members of 
the European Free Trade Association 
might follow up a successful British bid. 
Realistic alternative assumptions could be 
made on both these points. The real snag 
lies in the actual economics of the exercise. 

Certain measurements can be made; 
generally, when made, their importance is 
exaggerated, like the estimates that have 
been worked up on the likely impact of the 
common agricultural policy on this country's 
cost of living and import bill. But no one 
can put a figure on the economies of scale 
and location that the jump into a larger and 
faster-growing market could bring. Still 
less can one measure the results of the 
psychological jolt on British boardrooms— 
although the sharp rise in British exports 
to the Six in both 1961 and 1962, just 
before that first shattering “wan” from 
Paris, suggested that this alone could be 
considerable. And these are precisely the 
dynamics that count most heavily with 
those, like The Economist, who believe that 
Britain should take the plunge. Indeed, 
while exceptions understandably remain, 
most British businessmen themselves are 
now convinced that the advantages of mem¬ 
bership'jn the common market outweigh 
the risks. And they ought to be as good a 
judge as any. 

Just now, in fact, British industry’s 
enthusiasm for Europe is a little too good 
to be true. Some British industries are 
bound to be hurt, and hurt a lot harder than 
they arc used to. Britain, compared to the 
Six nowadays, is a highly-protected country 
—just as France and Italy \%erc when the 
common market began in 1958. About 
1962, the weaker parts of French and Italian 
industry started to feel what competition 
really meant. Since then they have been 
taught how to compete far more cruelly 
than their counterparts in Britain. 

If tXioacMrship comes in 1967 or 1968, it 
will nertlMkl British industry in its belt 


position. Investment looks like falling 
between 15 and 25 per cent next year. And 
most British firms are carrying a lot less 
protective fat today than they were in i960. 
Gearing has been going up, the margin of 
cash available for self-financing has been 
going down. 

Against this, there is no doubt that Euro¬ 
pean businessmen have a very healthy 
respect today for what the best of British 
industry can do—and they too should know 
what they are talking about. Britain has 
some of the biggest and most dynamic firms 


in Europe: amcmg the first 20 non-Ameri¬ 
can companies in the Fortune rankings, 
seven are British and seven are German; 
France and Italy have only one each. Among 
the first 200, 28 are British, 19 German, 12 
French and 6 Italian. In Europe, these 
figures talk. » 

So what will happen if the tariffs start to 
come down? The table on page 831, based 
on a study for Chatham House by Mr 
Sidney Wells,^ shows what can be learned 
from a statistical examination of past per¬ 
formance. The Confederation of British 
Industry hopes to canvass its members in 
depth, industry by industry, over the next 
five to six months so as to have the best 
information on industry’s own expectations 
by next summer. Below, we set out what 
we ourselves think now. 

*Mr Sidney Wells, Trade Policies for Britain 
(Chatham House Essays: April 12, 1966). 


Britain's big battalions 


Britain's chemical industry is one of the 
giants that Europe most wants in the market 
and yet most fears. Common market entry 
offers British companies a chance that they 
have already started to take. The British 
home market (chemicals production last 
year was £2i billion) is increasingly 
inadequate. The recent investments of the 
main companies — Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Shell Chemicals and Distillers 
—have already assimilated the expectation 
of spilling into the Six^s £7,^ bilUon mar¬ 
ket. Last year the British chemical 
indu«;try exported 18 per cent of its pro¬ 
duction. ICI has for some time exported 
more than a half of its British-produced 

Terylcne ”; when it invested in a 
240,000-ton ethylene cracker, the calcula¬ 
tions included 60,000 tons a year shipped 
to polymerisation plants at Rotterdam. 

ICT is by a long way the biggest chemical 
company in Europe. Its recent hell-for- 
leather investment programme is aimed at 
economies of scale that would make it com- 
peririve with the world, not just Europe. 
Distillers and Shell are not in this league, 
but they compare healthily with their con¬ 
tinental equivalents in Italy and Germany. 

Chemicals as much as any other industry 
—as much, say, as computers—arc running 
a race with the investment-hungry Ameri¬ 
cans. Petrochemicals arc the crucial sector, 
being ultra-sensitive to economies of scale, 
highly capital intensive—and so needing 
fuTl-capac^ operation. And for the tng 
plants that are today’s nunimum economic 


size, big markets are needed. But this point 
has been made—and taken ; and the parts 
of the British chemicals industry that matter 
are already there. As large new plants like 
Id’s fertiliser plants are commissioned a 
growing proportion of Britain’s chemical 
production is likely to be exported. Exports 
are in fact essential to these plants for high- 
capacity operation. 

Electronics: the challenge 

Electronics is one of the most promising 
growth industries in Europe. American 
penetration of the continental market has 
grown to the point where American firms 
now own about 20 per cent of all companies 
producing electronic capital goods, and the 
widening gap in technological know-how 
means that Europe paid America $213 mil¬ 
lion in royalties last year. This is par 
excellence the field where Europe needs 
Britain. 

Britain stands to profit "by selling know¬ 
how rather than actual physical exports. 
Firms like English Electric, Associated Elec¬ 
trical Industries, Ferranti and Plcsscy stand 
to do well if joint projects arc signed with 
their counterparts in Europe. The big 
European manufacturers — Philips in 
Holland, Compagnie G6n6rale de T61e- 
graphie Sans Fil in France, Olivetti in Italy 
—^ave tended to lag in the latest big tech¬ 
nical change-over from transistors to micro¬ 
circuits (although this technical slackness is 
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The size of the Market 
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It’S five of the best cars you could own 

Powerful car 

A great performer in topi Thank the big 6-cylinder engine for that. 

Quiet in action, It's a big hearted mover. Try Itt 


Performance car 

Great road-holding-safe and dependable. Power brakes standard, 
power steering optional. 3 or 4 speed all-synchro or Fowe^lide automatic. 

Big car 

Room for six to stretch out and relax. 30 cu, ft boot takes all the luggage 
you need for a continental trip. A big car in every way. 

Luxury car 

Wch carpctlig. Sumpbioiis seatlni;. Rawlaime mlgut facia. Quality apnolntmenta. 
The most comfortable ride you ever had! 


Quality car 

A preset of advanced automotive engineering. Scientific care given to 
paint finish, quietness, everything. 1^ at your Vaiudiall dealer. 



3.3 T.ltffit. £09T.S.S. Creglad» luxe XWrr 4 10 

DcJJy^rycJ,art>,»tra. 
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not true of the French aircraft industry). 
And sooner or later they must make a big 
effort to catch up, probably by buying tech¬ 
nology. For a sensitive Europe, Britain 
would be a preferable source to America. 

Output of electronic apparatus of all 
kinds m Britain, France and West Germany, 
is now running at between $1,000 and 
$2,000 million a year. Holland and Italy 
are producing around $500 million worth of 
electronics, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland 
considerably less. Most promising are 
capital goods and components ; the con¬ 
sumer side, still the second largest in pro¬ 
duction terms, is showing signs of levelling 
off, and it is unlikely that Britain will do 
much here. In television, where Europe has 
had longer experience on 625 lines, and 
colour is on the horizon, the reverse is likely 
to happen: British manufacturers could 
find themselves in trouble. 

But in the imminent European computer 
“ explosion ” expected by 1970, British 
manufacturers stand to do well. Both 
English Electric and International Com¬ 
puters and Tabulators are producing good, 
modern and highly competitive commercial 
ranges ; Elliott Automation and Plessey are 
experts in process control and factory auto¬ 
mation computers ; and Ferranti and Mar¬ 
coni arc strong in scientific/military 
machines. Comparing installed computers 
at the last count and guesstimates for 
1970 suggests the following increases: from 
1,905 to 4-500 for Britain ; 1,826 to 4,000 


for Germany; 1,532 to 5,000 for France; 
877 to over 3,000 for Italy; 322 to 1,500 
for Sweden and 319 to 1,000 for Belgium. 
So the market is there, and big. But 90 per 
cent of the computers already installed are 
American. International Business Machines 
accounts for 80 per cent, many built in its 
European factories. General Electric now 
owns French Machines Bull and Olivetti’s 
computer division—and is looking round 
for more. Honeywell is setting up. 

Apart from the American threat, Britain 
has little else to reckon with. The newly 
revived, purely French-owned industry 
(rapidly drawn together from the remaining 
computers sections of Compagnie Euro- 
pdenne d'Automatisme, CGT, Com- 
pagnic G6n6ralc d’ElcctriciuS and Soci6t^ 
Europ6ennc d'Automatisme) has been 
handed $40 million by the French govern¬ 
ment to rc-vitalisc itself ; but this must take 
time. Talks between the French and 
English aimed at producing one large 
scientific machine broke down a year ago 
and suspicions that Britain would prove an 
unreliable partner could conceivably sur¬ 
vive Britain’s entry as a full EEC member. 
But computer industries able to compete 
with the Americans are not founded wMth- 
out pain and expense, and this is one of 
the most obvious fields for Anglo-French 
technical collaboration. With enough 
govenimcnt backing, Anglo-French com¬ 
puter co-operation inside the common 
market could be serious business. 


Steel: the dilemma 

On the short view, the steel industry on the 
other side of the Channel is a mess with a 
price-cutting war that has the Ruhr giants 
howling for help and governments that have 
belonged to a Coal and Steel Community 
since 1951 threatening unilateral protec¬ 
tive action. On Britain’s side there is an 
administered price system that held the line 
in the 1963 recession and is still working 
despite signs of sag around the motor 
industry. So isolationism looks clever. But 
any long-term view must lead to the 
opposite conclusion. 

The British industry’s own Benson report 
on its future structure pointed to single 
production units of 5 million tons a year 
but a British demand of 35 million tons a 
year by 1975. That will leave Britain, of 
all the major steel industries, with the 
smallest home market. Moreover, it will 
be an industry increasingly locked out by 
tariffs (direct and indirect— as with the 221 
per cent planned for cars) from the big 
market it needs; the ECSC High Authority 
estimates that the steel needs of the Com¬ 
munity will have reached no miUion tons 
a year by 1975. 

It might on the face of it require some 
agonising readjustments for the British 
industry to match up to the new Continental 
groups, although nationalisation should 
already have absorbed the shock. The 
British steel federation recently showed 
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Two measures have been used by Mr Sidney Wells in a Chatham 
House study to estimate the competitive strength of British indus¬ 
tries. The first is the apparent competitive advantage of industries 
in export competition. The basic principle is that if Britain’s 
share in world trade in a particular commodity group has increased 
more (or declined less) than that of British manufactures as a 
whole over the period 1953-55 to 1960-62, Britain has fared com¬ 
paratively well in that commodity group. The performance of 
manufactures as a whole is taken as 100 and the performance of 
particular commodity groups expressed as an index of that average 
performance. The assumption that the indices of comparative 
advantage in the table reflect not only past history but some 
judgement on likely trends. Mr Wells’ second measure of com¬ 
petitive strength is an index of the change in Britain’s export/ 
import ratios over the same period for a number of commodities; 


these are calculated on lines similar to the export ratios, by 
relating the expoit/import ratio for a particular commodity group 
to that for all types of manufactured exports (which here again is 
taken as 100). 

In theory one would expect the two measures to show more or 
less the same thing: an industry which is successful in export mar¬ 
kets might also be expected to withstand competition from foreign 
imports at home. In fact, as can be seen from the table, it does 
not always work out that way—in large part because some indus¬ 
tries benefit to a disproportionate extent from tariff protection at 
home or, as in the case of pharmaceutical products, from a deliberate 
“ buy British ” policy. In general, a high figure in the third column 
suggests an industry might do well in Europe; but if a high protec¬ 
tive tariff has helped to boost its figure in the fourth column, there 
may be some cause to beware. 
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that. III tho si-ic distribution of steelworks 
—from which economics of scale come— 
Britain is not so very different from the 
community industry: 23 per cent of British 
works have more tnan 2 million tons capa¬ 
city, versus 34 per cent of Community 
works. Both have some way to go to reach 
Japanese and American standards. 

Cars: the opportunity 

In the motor industry, the picture i$ 
similar: British companies see a consider¬ 
able expansion in business ; the Europeans 
would be glad to have the support of the 
British companies in tfaeir battles against 
American manufacturers established in 
Europe. Britain already has a favourable 
track balance with the EEC in transport 
^uipment as a whole. Exports and 
imports year were roughly equal 
at £6o million, but £io million of the 
import bill was for parts for Ford 
tractors to be assembled in Britain 
and then largely exported. Taking cars 
alone, Britain exported far more than it im¬ 
ported, selling 116,100 cars to the EEC 
worth £41.9 miUion against total imports 
from all sources of only 55,000 units worth 
£2^ million. The trend should continue 
even if Britain does not join the common 
market, because the Kennedy round looks 
like reclucing present tariffs (Britain 24 per 
cent, EEC external 22i per cent). 

If Britain does join the common market, 
imports of cars could double within a few 
years, especially in the cheaper cars, mainly 
Fiats. VWs ancl Renaults. But any increase 
would be more than offset by British ad¬ 
vances on several fronts: cheap sports cars, 
smaller but nevertheless exciting cars like 


Minis and Hillman Imps, and quality cars 
like Triumphs, Rovers, and Jaguars, in all 
of which Britain is very strong. British 
manufacturers have reasonable marketing 
arrangements in the EEC (apart from Ger¬ 
many) and should have no difficulty in 
pushing through increasing quantities. 

More intriguing could be the develop¬ 
ment of trade in components and commer¬ 
cial vehicles, not important either way at 
the moment. British makers of quality cars 
may leap at the chance to import high- 
quality French and German electrical 
equipment and chrome fittings (door 
handles, etc.): but the British mass pro¬ 
ducers of components (electrical, engine) 
may get into Europe because their greater 
scale of production makes for some 
extremely competitive prices. British 
operators of heavy vehicles may want to 
buy some European models, but Britain 
has the edge in buses and coaches, vans and 
mass-produced medium and large trucks. 
Because these arc sold to very price-con¬ 


scious people, duties have prevented any 
real development of trade so far. Working 
up the size scale, the mini vans made by 
BMC, the Ford Transit range of delivery 
vehicles, and Bedford and Lcyland trucks 
and buses should benefit enormously in a 
one-way trade expansion. And Britain 
could find itself automotive diesel-engine 
maker to Europe. 

British entry would probably lead 
quickly to further mergers in specialist com¬ 
mercial vehicle production. Bcrliet in 
France is particularly dependent on the 
maintenance of the present tariff barrier 
between it and Leyland (which is why the 
EEC has put commercial vehicles on to its 
list of items to be excluded from tariff cuts 
in the Kennedy round): most German 
makers of heavy vehicles may also merge— 
or find American partners. British leader¬ 
ship in tractors is already well established, 
and would certainly be reinforced by 
further development of intra-community 
production specialisation. 


Good big guys, bad small ones 


Britain’s engineering industry (transport 
equipment excepted) falls into two broad 
sectors: the heavies and the small men, 
mainly in mechanical engineering. The first 
will do well in the common market, the 
second badly. The heavies—companies 
like AEI, GEC, English Electric, Ferranti, 
Head Wrightson—^will do well because 
(a) they arc science-based, and British 


science in these fields has on the whole 
been rather good (nuclear power, electric 
power); 

(b) they have not been mollycoddled, they 
are used to selling ; they live in an inter¬ 
national world where winds have recently 
been very chill ; 

(c) above all, they are used to competing 
with the Americans, and have even had 
quite reasonable success inside the Ameri¬ 
can market. 


us INVESTMENT IN FOREIGN MANUFACTURING 
INOUSTRIES in the two years of 1964 & 1965 


jui es in $ 



British entry into the com¬ 
mon market would prob¬ 
ably bring a much higher 
proportion of total Ameri¬ 
can investment in Europe 
to Britain. Manufactur¬ 
ing industry in Britain 
already attracts very nearly 
half as much investment 
from the United States as 
manufacturing in the whole 
of the Six (in 1964 $325 
million against $707 million 
in the EEC). Once inside 
the external tariff wall the 
magnet of a common lan¬ 
guage and similar institu¬ 
tions would be strongly 
enhanced. And to ffiis 
should be added higher in¬ 
vestment by the Six them¬ 
selves—in 1964 investment 
by the EEC countries in 
Britain totalled only a 
modest $54 million. Against 
all this, and the foreign ex¬ 
change regulations permit¬ 
ting, there would no doubt 
be considerably higher 
British investment in the 
industries of the EEC. 


It is extremely important that the heavies 
should do well, for these are the companies 
that will lead the capital goods-led export 
boom that Mr Kaldor (and The Economist) 
are always hoping for. The firms that will 
not do well are those that have dragged 
technically and have remained general 
suppliers, like Vickers. 

These same two points—technical sloth 
and willingness to workshops for one’s 
bi^ customers—are the ones that will make 
Britain’s middle-range mechanical engineers 
suffer. Will Birmingham be hit hard by the 
common market ? The key cases are 
machine tools and textile machinery: the 
table shows the machine tool industry’s sad 
lack of productivity. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Country 

Number of 
companies an{^ 
average turn¬ 
over 1964 

Output per 
employee and 
industry growth 
1958-64 

Britain 

300 

£1,277 


£404,000 

45% 

Franca 

250 

£3,513 


£330,400 

78% 

Germany 

600 

£2,455 


£540,118 

67% 

Italy 

300 

£3,719 


£198,000 

160% 
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Canada? \ J^\\ 

for new building sites... \ « \ 

Coi^t us at; tteground-wMii stage. Use the co-ordinated 
services of Roj^ Bank’s over looo branches throughout 

Canada. There are many wa5rs in which we can provide Jw 

practical help to anyone wishing to begin, or I 

busine^ interests in Canada. Enquire at eidier of our two 
London offices. 

#4^ THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

Incorptraud in Canada in i86f aith Umittd liability 
HEAD OniGB: MONTREAL • ASSETS OVER |6,000/)00,000 

LONDON branches; main branch 6 LothburyEca • MONarch 6633 
WEST END 2 CockspuT Street swi • WHitehall 7921 


j^vthe art of giving A thin lightweight 

with gilt furniture. Weight 
pyice £26.17.6. 
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ASPREY IN THE CITY. 

IlKi City man will find ft 
sorvtfio at Asproy and Birch & Gaydon, 
Ib3 FoMOhufch Street, whore besides the 
compreh'jncivo stork h^'ld, any pieces can 
bi’ sent In.iu P-'-i-J St«<Ld al chnit nediep. 
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Building time to this moment-just four months! 


fn four months, giant hull sections, complete with pipes, ducts and 
other internal fittings, have been put together like parts of a giant 
puzzle. With most of the interior fittings and auxiliaries already installed, 
final fitting out and sea trials will take only three months before the 
ship is delivered to the owners—only 7 months from laying the keel. 

Block construction, together with fast one-side welding and other 
new shipbuilding techniques developed by IHI, have made this remark¬ 
able shipbuilding achievement possible. IDEMITSU MARU will not only 
be the biggest tanker in the world, she will also set new standards of 
building and operational efficiency. 

Extensive use^ for the first time In a tanker, of weight saving 50 
kg/mm? high-strength steel reduces hull weight while Increasing dead¬ 
weight tonnage. An IHI developed R-802 Reheat Steam Turbina Plant, 
with an output of 18.000 h.p., outa fuel consumption to a record low 


194 gr/hp-hr. Automatic systems for both cargo handling and engine 
control will not only speed loading and unloading, but reduce crew 
requirement to 32 officers and men. 

Builder of the world’s previous biggest tanker TOKYO MARU 151,000 
d.w.t.), IHI has the proven experience to construct big ships to meet 
the economic demands of today. And, with plans for 276,000 ton ves* 
sets for National Bulk Carriers already under way, IHI has the capability 
to build bigger ships for tomorrow. If you have a big job to do, think IHI. 
Check the list of IHI activities below. Can IHI help you? Send for iltus* 
trated brochures on your particular field of interest. Better still, contact 
your nearest IHI office and get the facts direct from an IHI expert. 
MAIN fRaaUCTS: Material Handling Equipment, Iron and Steel Plants, Power 
Plants, Chemical Plant Equipment, Cement Plants, Ships, Jet Aircraft Engines. 
Compressors, Blowers, Agricultural Machinery 


IHI 


lihikawo|Iimi«HarlfiMi HMvy industries Co., Ltd* Tokyo/ Jopan 

Cable Address: IHICO TOKYO Telex; TK 2232 
leOndon Office: 6970. Mark Lane, London E.C.3. C:4ble Address; IHICO LONDONEC3 
tlflcouvBr.NewYarli.Ssnrr3nc««4:irwqicoCiljf.l»i()dBJaf*ero, Bu-rrj, A.ir. p.... o.|.i, fVn- -i.i.. ^ o.h.. ..,a 


,k.i (.1, Ho«,j T-iInrf, Manila 
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Textiles: frying pan 
and fire 

For the British textile industry, joining the 
common market raises two issues, one short 
term and wholly welcome and the <nh^ 
long term and potentially so unwelcome it 
could leave the industry with only the big> 
new vertical combines stanc^g. The 
original, unsuccessful nesotiations for 
Britain to join included racing the tariff 
on textiles by stages to 15 per cent—some* 
thing generations (ff weeping, hand-wring¬ 
ing Manchester cottonmen have failed to 
persuade the Board of Trade to do. It is 
unlikely that any future conditions for 
joining would be different: it is unthinkable 
for the Continental industries, after their 
long battles against cheap importt from 
low-cost labour countries, that Britain coiild 
be allowed in as a Trojan horse. And with 
the disappearance of the Commonwealth 
preferences that let in the floods of cloth 
from India, Kong Kong and the rest (supply¬ 
ing up to 40 per cent of Britain’s home 
demand for cotton cloth) that much of the 
heat would be off. 

An OECD comparison last year showed 
Britain still to have a large cotton textile 
industry but with an output per head, in 
spinning and weaving, well below any 
country on the Continent. The reason 
could be seen in the age of equipment and 
working methods: in 1963 only a third of 
British looms were auu>matic, compared 
with two-thirds in Germany and France and 
84 per cent in Italy. Moreover, British 
spindles and looms wore less intensively 
used—mostly on single shift—than other 
countries. 

That was three years, Courtaulds and 
Viyella ago ; the comparison would be far 
less startling now. But what changes have 
taken place have been largely, if not 
entirely, within the main integrated groups. 
The rest of the industry, what is left of 
traditional Lancashire, is still vulnerable— 
and dO'jbJy vulnerable to Continental com¬ 
petition with free trade. Other sectors of 
the textile industry are le ss so, as far as it 


is possible to separate them from cotton. 
The warp and circular knitting groups that 
have sprung up to process synthetic fibres 
are using the same machines as their Con¬ 
tinental competitors; and wodlen and 
worsted textiles (also using more synthetics) 
will rely, probably with some justification, 
on their ancient lore and specialisation to 
carry them through. But it could be that 
neither would cut much of a figure in com¬ 
petition against two-shift and three-shift 
lulians and Dutchmen. 

Consumer goods: let 
them eat (British) cake 

Britain is well ahead of most Continental 
countries in the retailing of a wide range of 
consumer goods, panicularly on scale of 
operation. Department stores—the sector 
ix retail trade that is not nowing as much as 
Ae average—are probably the exception. 
Britain has little special to offer here apd 
indeed the two leading department store 
chains In Germany are perhaps as close as 
anything to a department store service 
suited to the late twentieth century needs. 
But multiple retailing in Britain is pre¬ 
dominately a post-war growth, and by no 
means matched on the Continent. 

At first sight, therefore, it would seem 
that Britain has retailing expertise to offer 
in this rapidly expanding sector. Montague 
Burton is already gingerly opening a hand¬ 
ful of shops in France, offering a rather 
higher class service than in Britain. The 
trouble is that no multiple has yet managed 
to operate in two countries at once. Some 
American retailers have tried to offer their 
expertise in Britain: GEM supercentres, 
Safeway Supermarkets, and Fine Fare, 
Sperry and Hutchinson and King Kom in 
trading stamps. None has been really suc¬ 
cessful. Those that have survived have 
only done so bv modifying their original 
ideas almost beyond recognition. Export¬ 
ing retailing expertise is not easy—shopping 
habits differ too much from country to 
country. But at least Britain need hardly 
fear a Continental counter-invasion. And 
if British fashions continue to enjoy their 


present vogue, it is bard to believe that 
Marks and Spencer will not win its way 
into the hearts of housewives in Paris and 
Frankfurt. For years European women have 
been beating a path to London to buy 
better off-the-peg dotfaes than they could 
get anywhere else in Europe. 

Much more promising is to export the 
goods themselves. Qothing and footwear 
are mass-produced Co a greater extent in 
Britain than in the Six. The mod British 
dothing—Klespite the craze for it that has 
swept Europe within the last eighteen 
moQdis, ariU accounts for a reletivdly small 
part of the /40 to ^50 miUloa ttqxut busi¬ 
ness. Bijtiw de8aic»--^aiiid)ats ^ 
sets manirfactored by firms like Burberry 
and Braemar—oooount for three^iiiartera 
of all business. But the way the rag trade 
is pushing its sudden advantege by a series 
of hard-^ tours and by agreementa with 
its Continental oounterpiits augers well. 

In the food section the present demand 
tends to he at the luxury end of the trade. 
But as self-service develops on the Conti¬ 
nent, 80 demand for British pre-packing and 
packaged goods should be considerable: par¬ 
ticularly in canning, confectionery, biscuit, 
cake and frozen toM. Europe’s frozen food 
production outside Scandinavia is far be¬ 
hind Britain’s. A shortage of suitable re¬ 
frigerated transport (a nice little market in 
itself) is an im^rtant barrier to trade, but 
demand is rising fairly fast and the big 
growth areas are likdy to be the Latin coun¬ 
tries. Present Continental consumption of 
frozen food compared with Britain’s annual 
average of 8.7 lb per head is: Netherlands, 
5.9 lb, Sweden 18.4 lb, Italy 0.4 lb, France 
1.6 lb. Unilever which, with its British 
subsidiary Birds Eye, accounts for half the 
British market, expects to see a boom in its 
Continental sales over the next ten years. 

In other sections of the consumer goods 
market, particularly the large and small ends 
of electrical equipment—from hairdryers to 
refrigerators—Holland, West Germany and 
Italy are formidable competitors. British 
manufacturers may feel the same big 
draught that knocked France’s refrigerator 
makers endways a couple of yc»rs ago. 


Britain and the world 1958-63 



P^?rrenfages sliow total growth 1958-65 
Britain, exportsfo bi; imports c.i.f. 


Britain and the Six 1955-65 



1965 Ngures in £mn. in italics; percentage growth on 1955 m regular typo 
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Of the picture of power 

is provided by AEI. Transformers, switchgear, cables, everything for the 
generation, distribution and utilisation of electrical power. 

Whether you need a complete power station, a plant for industry or a single 
piece of specialised equipment, AEI can meet all your needs from a single 
source. With its world-wide resources and total involvement at every stage 
Qf a problem, AEI can help you to use power more profitably. 
the world of AEI power is as close as your nearest AEI office. 
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Old glories : The City's chances 


The financial field is the one field in which 
Britain could still enter on tha ground floor 
even if it Joins the common maricet only in 
a year, two years or perhaps even three 
years from now. No matter wnether sterling 
remains a reserve currencVi it is tjbe un¬ 
rivalled services dffeiwd £y of 

London that matter.: jfi,Bi|rio|Mi tbere 

has still been very ^tde FtCMM towards 
the objectives of the inl^ 

ing movements of capWc Hitfe lias been 
almost no progress #»itfds harmonising 
taxation ^tems or the icfulRtioiis govern¬ 
ing the issuing and tradu^ of securities. 
And until that is done there cannot be a 
truly unified a^tal market, and the expan¬ 
sion of financial institutions on the Con¬ 
tinent into truly European entities is 
correspondingly inhibited. 

So far the common market has played 
only an indirect rde in the recent expan¬ 
sion of financial services in Europe. Far 
more important has been the invasion of 
Europe by large American business com¬ 
panies wi& American banks trailing behind 
their customers. The American banks in 
Europe have played a growing role in the 
Euro-currencies market. Their presence has 
sharpened banking competition throughout 
Europe and has ^Iped to bring about a 
numl^r of European banking mergers aimed 
at the creation of banks big enough to hold 
their own in international competition. It 
is also the American invasion, coupled with 
President Johnson’s restraints on American 
capital flows, that has been largely respons¬ 
ible for the startling growth of the European 
dollar bond market and the recent introduc¬ 
tion of negotiable certificates of deposit in 
Europe. 

British banks have been among those play¬ 
ing a leading role in all these developments, 
even without Britain being a member of the 
common market. Whether they could go 
on doing so if Britain fails eventually to join 
the market is questionable. 

Insurance: a clear 
advantage 

Britain's most important invisible export is 
insurance^ with total annual overseas earn¬ 


ings estimated at ^£85 million. Already 
Britain is by far the biggest outside seller of 
insurance to the Six. Switzerland, selling 
maybe half as much, is next. Britain's 
market in insunmee has always been more 
highly dev^pped. than the Continent's. As 
a result, as jjiira iiuhiranpe needs, haye arisen, 
Bnlisli insimrs Were usually quicker off the 
mark in meeting them. Though two world 
wars have badly shaken the British influ¬ 
ence, Britain’s insurance industry is incom¬ 
parably stronger than Europe’s. 

Yet joining the common market will do 
little immediately to help Britain exploit this 
dominance. The Six have made little pro¬ 
gress towards insurance harmonisation. The 
key issues are freedom of establishment 
(freedom for companies to operate in other 
countries of the Six) and freedom of ser¬ 
vices (under which insurance could be sold 
across the internal frontiers of the Six). 
•Freedom of services will take a long time 
to come as so many other matters (control 
regulations, civil law, some taxes, etc.) must 
be hamonised first. Freedom of establish¬ 
ment is nearer: the commission has already 
served up a directive. The directive is 
liberal in outlook and envisages that mem- 
l^r countries should establish controls on 
lines similar to the present British rules. 
Even as outsiders, British insurers are 
reasonably happy about these. Their only 
doubts are centred on a requirement that 
might eventually turn out to mean that their 
margin of solvency (prescribed excess of 
assets over liabilities) must be “ localised ” 
in the common market. With Britain inside 
the dub even this fear would disappear. 

Ports: the deepwater 
gamble 

Joining the common market would set a 
billion-dollar question on ports. Either Bri- 
uin can develop just enough port facilities 
to keep its expoits coming in direct, and not 
goin^ in giant deep-water vessels to a more 
eflki^t Gmtinental clearing point for 
costly transhipment; or it can bid for such 
a deep-water terminal itself, and try to 
become the Manhattan of Europe. This 
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would mean taking the dubiously calculable 
risk of investing in deepwater bulk fadlities 
(like Gulf Oil’s Bantry Bay project), 
^veloping fast container terminals in the 
south and west of England, improving the 
already rapidly-growing fast ferry links 
between the cast coast of Britain and the 
Continent, and deliberately exploiting the 
possibilities of the Channel Tunnel. 

The fact is that the whole future pattern 
of Europe's ports and their hinterlana is, sriU 
obscure. The cboioe of where aloag the 
coast; to iinldiMl goods for die heart of a 
tariff-less Europe wifi be influenced sub- 
stamially by the way the move to a single 
customs-collection frontier is organised, and 
how fast the remaining inland tax frontiers 
disappear. Formalities mean time, and time 
in ports means thousands of pounds a ship 
a day. The Six are still far from the degree 
of economic and political cohesion that 
would allow a logical port, road and railway 
policy to be worked out from the centre. 
In fact, transport policy has got nowhere. 
So Britain’s options are fairly open. 

The Manhattan option would mean 
enormous capital expenditure. A large part 
of port development costs on the continent 
arc covered directly cither by local or 
national governments which also underwrite 
any annual deficits in port financing. The 
British government, through local govern¬ 
ment and pon authorities, also ends up by 
underwriting annual deficits. It must now 
decide whether or not to take on a larger 
share of direct^ port development funds. 
The Continental example shows that 
government spending on port development 
can become a method of subsidising exports 
without contravening Gatt. Joining Europe 
would bring Britain port problems and 
opfwrtunities that would make a strong 
policy essential. 

General transport policy in the common 
market has barely got off the ground, but 
British road hauliers should be able to com¬ 
pete effectively. Truck dimensions in Bri¬ 
tain are almost in line with those in Europe 
although the maximum weights allowed on 
some British roads are still limited by poor 
bridges. There should be no trouble at all 
in linking British rail to the French rail 
system through the Channel Tunnd, which 
should assist in absorbing the expected 
increase in traffic witbout^hurting the fast 
ferry services. 

Continued on page 843 


Europe's biggest 


* 

Steel 

Cars and 

commercial vehicloe 

Rubber and tyres 

Refrigerators 

Chemieala 

Electricala 


Company 

Million 

1 Company 

000 

Company 

: £ mn. 

Company 

000 

^mpany 

£ mn. 

■Company 

£ mn. 



tons 


vahiclas 


1 turnover 


units 


turnover 

! 


turnover 

United Kingdom 

United Steel 

3 4 

1 BMC 

820 

Dunlop 

1 341 

Electrolux 

260 

ICI 

860 

AEI 

254 


RTB 

i 3 4 

1 

i Ford 

690 


I 

Lao 

160 

OiatlllBra 

160 

Eng Electric 

244 

France 

Usinor 

I 

. Renault 

1 552 

Michelin 

1 214 

Thomson - Brandt 

250 

Rhone-Poulenc ’ 

360 

CGE 

210 


Wendel'Sidelor' 

5 6 

Citroen 

486 


1 

Genaral Motors 

136, 

Ugine-Kuhlmann 

120 

CSF 

93 

West Germany 

ThyaaM'Hutie 

8 5 

Volkswegen 

1.448' 

Conilnenfal 




Bayer 

660 

Siamans 

640 


NodMt/OHHV 

8 7 

Opel 

631 

GummiWdfka 

96 

RSobert Bosch 

600 

Farbwedee-Hoeohet 

470 

AEG 

370 






- 




BASF 

1 360 

Rob. Bosch 

260 

Italy 

ITMlMer 

83 

Fiat 

1.041 

PiralH 

264 

Ignia 

1.260 

MontecathiH 


Marelli 

60 


T 

IQ 

Alfa Romao 

62 

• 


^nussi 

660 

Edison 

470 

CGE 

60 


Ati 0sttm»t9$ §nnuM/ for 1965, * tf morgor gooi through: 8 3 miMon torts plonrtod. 



























V v§hpu^■.ve0^^.^V^ ch»ni(^;c^Tibri« 
#1^ of piM)^ ;0Q(ttlng 

in 

li'J^qtjl'tf.OW^: cjfrpp.;by •tli^'O'ntario 
anci altowiis to iili^ you 
; bur PrcWhOft The Ontario Pavilion 
. ''(bhe of Expo's largest) Was de* 
signed to do three thinge. fascinate 
you, help you learn a little about us. 

. and feed you. To fascinate you. 
.we made our Pavilion unlike any 
other at Expo. Under our roof you'll 
hnd everything from 60-foot trees 


to almost bO.OjOO square'feet of 
plush carpetir^. To help you ieafn 
afttout us, our Pavilion ericompasies 
17 maiofexhibtto dtatfeature every¬ 
thing from a stagei^tovy witha cast 
of robots to a presentation of our 
nuclear know- how. Arrd tofeed you. 
we've included a restaurant com¬ 
plex that seats more than 700. 

If you're planning to make your 
World's Fair trip a business trip 
too. may we submit that you 


not afford to ignore Ontario. This 
year our gross Provincial product 
should reach $22,000,000,000. in 
fact Ontario produces more than 
40% of Canada's gross national 
product. Our business development 
facilities are also the largest in 
Canada, and right now they are 
at your disposal. If you write us 
before planning your Expo trip, 
chances are we can save you a 
lot of time and help make your 
trip worthwhile. 


being business at Expo? 


If you aw IntarMtad in the advan- 
fagat of doing buainass in Ont^o, 
lat us halp you wHh paiaonal atten¬ 
tion, thaTcada and Industry Blanch 
ofthaObtaiipOapsidnantof Eco- 
' hbmlds and Oavalopmant is 
aquippad to assist you in proMams 
of nwHcating, mahufaeturing ar- 
wngamai^ ptomotion sarviaes, 
plant Idaation, raaaoreh, municipal 
sarvicas and branch plants, the 
Ontario Pavilion, at the Canadian 
World's Fair (Etaio 97> wiH have 


special ofHcas and trained industrial 
consultants available for appoint¬ 
ments with visiting busirtessmen. 
Whatever your informationai needs, 
Ontario is anxious to help. Contact 
us before finalizing your Expif. 
business pla ns. 

Write to: . 

Director of Special Pr^eeis, 
Eoonorrrics and Devatopment,. 

960 Yonga Street, 

Toronto S, Canaria. . 



The Ontario Pavilion offers five delightful 
aiKl unusual mstauf antsand two bars. The 
finest foods vwll be selected by hand and 
shipped fresh daily for your pleasure. Yet 
ptfr prices will provide one of the bast 
vaHiro.st Expo. 



Govsmnwnt of Ontario, Oepanmant of Eoonomict and Oevalop m nnt. Special Pioiact* and Plannine Bianfeli. 
•SO Yonga Stnat Toionio 6. Canada. Officaa in London. OuaaaWorf. Milan. Naw York. Chicago. 
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Technology: the froth 
and the facts 


Areas in which it would be least wise for 
Britain to have high hopes are those 
branches of technology that get most of 
their finance from governments—pure 
science, aviation, atomic energy. Although 
these are fields where governments foresee 
most opportunity for sharing crippHngly 
high costs, somehow it never works out 
quite like that. 

The EEC countries have had nearly a 
decade now of co-operative nuclear research 
in Euratom, No-one would say the experi¬ 
ment had been successful. It has not given 
the Six atomic power. Nor has it saved 
the French from spending massive sums, 
currently much more even than the British, 
on building up their own atomic enterprise. 

Britain and France have had nearly five 
years of co-operative aircraft ventures. One 
could not say it had produced much in the 
way of aircraft for either side, the super¬ 
sonic Concord excepted—and that is well 
on the way to trebling in cost, which is why 
the British Government has more than once 
tried to wriggle out from under. Britain 
and most of the Six have likewise attempted 
joint space rocket development, with much 
the same sort of recrimination about soar¬ 
ing costs and lack of proper financial con¬ 
trol. The only successful example of co¬ 
operative research to date is the high-energy 
physics machine operating in Geneva and 
subscribed to by most countries in Europe. 
A device that few people know about and 
fewer still understand, which may do much 
ro explain its happy record. 

If one looks tor explanations of why 
technological co-operation should have 
proved so unsatisfactory so far, the most 
obvious answer in purely economic terms 
lies in the huge discrepancy between 
research spending in different European 
countries. Britain spends around 3 per cent 
of GNP on research, which compares well 
with the United States, and compares very 
well if one removes the United States space 
programme from the balance. France is 
spending barely half this, and all the other 
EEC countries a great deal less. This means 
that some countries are markedly ill- 
equipped to manage big scientific projects 
even when they do decide to spend the 
money, which explains why, for example, 
the Eldo space rocket project came unstuck. 

Bui a large part of the explanation is 
political, and would not be altered overnight 
by British membership of EEC. Take 
atomic energy: countries without their own 
atomic industries—and this includes almost 
ihe whole of Europe outside France—arc 
prepared to buy their atomic technology 
from abroad, but they expect---indecd they 
insist—on almost all the building and con¬ 
struction work being carried out by their 
own industries. This leaves the unfor¬ 
tunate foreign contractor with no chance of 
profit, and with the odium of explaining 
why costs, bearing all the home contractor's 
overheads, have turned out so inexplicably 


high. None of the EEC countries actually 
needs atomic pow'cr as a source of energy 
at the present time ; this tendency to in¬ 
crease the cost by using home contractors 
will continue to make the economics un¬ 
attractive for precisely as long as the habit 
lasts. Any suggestion that there would be 
huge scope here for Britain to penetrate the 
European atomic power market after join¬ 
ing wants to be treated with caution ; this 
is something that every highly industrialised 
country (and not-so^industralised ones too) 
intends to do for itself to the limits of its 
ability, importing the barest minimum from 
outside. 

This barest minimum could, how»cvcr, 
turn out to include nuclear fuel, difficult to 
manufacture and more difficult still to dis¬ 
pose of after use. There is one co-operative 
fuel disposal plant in Belgium, operated by 


So economic Europe, with or without 
Britain, will nor be built in a day. Total 
integration of the market, giving firms the 
same chance to operate continent-wide 
as the Americans enjoy at home, will 
take many years. Indeed, technological 
advance via massive government contracts 
a VAmencaim will nor be possible on any¬ 
thing like the American scale until a 
substantial degree of political, as well as 
economic, cohesion is achieved. 

Tax harmonisation must be one of the first 
steps towards the millcnium. The Six have 
talked for years about harmonising indirect 
taxation, and the council of ministers are to 
take a final decision within the next three 
months. The next step will be for each 
government to pass the necessary legislation 
so that a unified system could be introduced 
on January i, 1970. Whether it will be is 
in the lap of the gods. But at least it can 
be said that what Europe seems to be 
moving towards—a turnover tax on the 
value-added principle—would suit Britain 
very well. Britain should have adopted it 
long ago for the boost it would have' given 
its trade via the rebate on exports (already 
enjoyed by the .Six under their different 
national systems). 

Membership would eventually imply for 
Britain a further redistribution of the tax 
burden through harmonisation with the 
Six*s social security system, which is sup¬ 
ported by heavy employers’ contributions. 
(As a disincentive to hoarding labour, these 
charges work a lot better than Britain’s 
selective employment tax.) But exactly 
where the Six’s tax system will go, 
and how fast, is anyone’s guess. Members 
will be reluctant to give up too much 
control over the levers of fiscal policy; 
in this field Britain would be unlikay 
to suffer a disagreeable loss of autonomy 


the OECD’s Nuclear Energy Agency, hut it 
js small. There are elso plants in ^France, 
but they.' are heavily copiipUt^ ! to ibe 
French, mainly military, , programme. 
Britain has spare nuclear capacity of almost 
all kinds, and a commercial organisation 
inside the Atomic Energy Authority geared 
to handle foreign sales and to hid at prices 
that have rocked even the Americans. And 
here political ties with Europe could work 
in Britain’s favour, by ripping the balance 
against the American Atomic Bicrgy Com¬ 
mission and in favour of keeping the busi¬ 
ness at home. 

It would be comforting to think that the 
same factors might work also in favour of 
Britain’s beleagured aircraft industry, but 
the buyers of aircraft, be they military or 
civil, are a hard-headed lot and do nor have 
the same respect for the British aircraft in¬ 
dustry’s technical expertise that they hive 
for the Atomic Energy Authority’s. Only 
Rolls-Royce, quietly buying its way into 
Europe already through its purchase of 
Bristol-Siddcley, can really look for a freer 
hand in Europe as a result of British 
membership. 


through a majority vote of the others. 

As integration got under way, other 
things would happen. Parts of British 
agriculture would be overstimulated unless 
the Six lowered their farm prices from the 
levels that Germany’s and Italy’s inefficient 
wheat growers have forced on them. With 
ihe shift towards a uniform social security 
system, Britain might gradually be inte¬ 
grated into a European labour market, and 
should begin to share in some of the ebb 
and flow of seasonal workers that has 
helped to contain wage pressures and ease 
bottlenecks on the Continent. 

Mr Wilson is right to worry about 
Britain’s less developed regions. Linked to 
Europe by a treaty and a channel tunnel 
with no tariffs between, British industry 
might be pulled even more irresistibly into 
the congested south-east, apex of the 
golden triangle of European industry (its 
other corners resting in the Ruhr and 
Paris). But regional policy to offset such 
tensions has been among the Six’s most 
successful joint efforts from the start; 
Britain would be in at least as good a posi¬ 
tion as ir is now to help its backward 
regions. 

At some time, real European companies 
will begin to emerge. That time is not 
yet. The obstacles arc partly tax, partly 
company law, partly social security regula¬ 
tions, partly national ambitions. For ex¬ 
ample, all the steel giants are faced with 
the need for big coastal capacity to exploit 
cheap overseas coal and ore. But bow can 
a French steel company with big plant in 
Belgium aud Germany dedde on the best 
way to use the plant it has, when each 
national government wants to get into 
coastal steelworks, irrespective of the 
amount of overcapacity that such comperi- 
tion will produce ? 


Towards the millenium 
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New City ventures 


While Mr Wilson pitched and tossed on a 
sea of cliches at the Mansion House this 
week^ the City of London was actually 
doi^ some merchant venturing on its own 
initiative. A clearing and merchant bank 
broke new ground with a new subsidiary; 
a discount house moved into the inter¬ 
national currency deposit business and so, 
in a slightly different fashion, did the off¬ 
shoot of one of the London clearing banks ; 
:md tw'o of the City’s biggest stock brokers 
merged their specialities. 

The new bank started by the National 
Provincial and Rothschild, to be known 
simply as National Provincial and Roths¬ 
child (London), will seek sterling and 
forcign> currency deposits and will specialize 
in ii^ustrial lending overseas, possibly in¬ 
cluding equity participations, which British 
clearing tenks do not usually undertake. 
The link enables the National Provincial to 
get around the clearing bank cartel on uni¬ 
form deposit rates ; it gives Rothschild 
valuable access to the customers the 
National Provincial, especially those in the 
provinces where the merchant banks on 
their own have been only indifferently suc¬ 
cessful in drumming up new business. 

This week’s merger between the two 
large stockbrokmg firms of de Zocte and 
Gmon, and Laurie Milbank, is the first 
which depends on the passage of the new 
companies Bill which allows more than 20 

KEY INDICATORS 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Surplus of £29 million in October. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
Septemter index ^ per cent 
lower then the previous month, 

RETAIL PRICES 

Slight increasoe mainly seasonal. 

CAR REQISTRATIONd 
OetiMier fi^ureli 17 par cent 
doml^bn a year ago. , 


partners: de Zoete has had 13 and Laurie 
Milbank 17. There may be more mergers 
now between Stock Exchange partnerships. 
But these would make little sense if size is 
to be the only objective, which it is not in 
the latest merger. Here, valuable speciali¬ 
sations are pooled. De Zoete arie large 
brokers in the local authorities money 
market. They are also in municipal year¬ 
ling bonds, are brokers to long term bond 
issues, have further close connections with 
local authorities as brokers to municipal 
pension funds. Milbank, meanwhile, is the 
second of the three independent firms in the 
highly specialised gilt-edged money brok¬ 
ing market to have formed a broader link 
this year ; the third, Cazenove, was virtually 
a comprehensive merchant bank-type 
organisation anyway. 

The rapidly growing market m negotiable 
London dollar certificate of deposit (started 
in the spring by First NationaJ City Bank) 
has now attracted yet another issuer of cer¬ 
tificates in Midland International, the 
European affiliate of the Midland Bank. 
Meanwhile another discount house has now 
ventured into the secondary market in 
CD’s: Allen, Harvey and Ross is the first 
discount house, however, to enter the secon¬ 
dary maritet for CD’s as a principal, which 
meant getting Bank of England permission 
to borrow US dollars in their own name on 
a day to day basis. This is the first time 


such permission to deal in foreign exchange 
has been given to a discount house. This 
is, therefore, a distinctly different step from 
the one taken by Garrard and Reid, another 
discount house, which entered the secon¬ 
dary market for CD’s not as a principal, but 
merely as a broker through the secret 
acquisition of a minority inter^t in Long, 
Till dc Colvin, one of the City’s foreign 
exchange brokers. 

The permission granted by the Bank, and 
the range of City institutions engaged 
in breaking traditional trade barriers, is 
further evi^nce that these barriers are out¬ 
moded and that the City’s need is for larger, 
diversified institutions. 


BEA 


It was worth a try 


It was a good try-on, but the chairman of 
British European Airways really cannot 
complain that the President of the Board of 
Trade threw out his request for a capital 
revaluation for the corporation. When the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation got 
its revaluation early this year, which in¬ 
cluded a huge capital write-off and the con¬ 
version of roughly half its remaining active 
capital into a form of government equity 
share-holding ranking for dividend, the cir¬ 
cumstances were rather different. BOAC 
was in a real mess ; it was also being 
directed by the government to take delivery 
of aircraft that on its own estimate were 15 
per cent more expensive to operate dban the 
available AmericaD alternatives, and nothing 
that has happened since has caused BOAC 


P^rcentaga change from: 



Month 

IndeK 

1968-100 

Pravlaut 

month 

Thraa 

months ago 

T waive 
months ago 

Industrial 

production * 

Saptamhar 

131 

-31 

-n 

-1 

•mployment * 

Saptambar 

104*9 

-0'7 

-O'O . 

-1 1 

productivity • 

Export trade ‘t 

Saptambar 

12 s 

-3 

-1 

nil 

Oetobar 

143 

+31 

+11 

+11 

fitrtall trade * 

Saptambar 

123 

-1 

-1 

nil 

ilnemptoymont * 

Oetobar 

93 8 

+80 

+23-6 

+22 0 

Wage rates (woaMy) 

Saptambar 

1358 

nM 

+0-7 

+4*6 

Ratail pricaa 

Oetobar 

126 6 

+09 

+0-7 

+ 38 

Export pricaa * 

Saptambar 

114 

ntl 

All 

+31 


* S9Mon0/i)f kdiuUfid. ii9ttfe9t0r$ of ox/fOfi toN ioioff 
tr§dB reffBCt moyomBnts in volumo /.a., in vktuo 

af eofWBnt prk§. UnempfoymBhr twfpn to pumbfB 


whoff/ unompfoyod. okeiutfing iGhool-^lBOvon. ond 
tn Oetobof, ‘ w§s funning af an §nnu»f fBf of 
10H. ^ PfoWifohof. 
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1 am a New European. 

1 buy impartially from the 
Germans, the Japanese, and the 
Americans. 

1 have just bought a British 
Hawker Siddeley 125 business jet. 

Big enough? Si! 

Fast enough? Mais oui! 

Competitively priced? Bestimmt! 

English sir, the HS 125 business jet 
is the finest business jet in the world. 

And I hear that more than 60 North 
Americans think so too. 

The Hawker Siddeley 125. Seals six in mogul 
luxury, eight in comfort and has the most 
headroom of any of the twin jets. It has a range of 
1,500 miles. Speed up to 500 mph. And with the new, 
more powerful Bristol Siddeley 522 turbojets it has 
an even better payload and hot and high performance. 
What's more, the HS 125 is built by the Company with 
the world’s longest experience of 
building civil jets. 










HAWKER SIDDELEY 125 BUSINESS JET 




HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 

iipi.i' UKifi'/'S, Surft'v, f TfM' K'ni^v’c'i ' 




llawkLt Si^ldclcy (iroiip supplies nu eli nne.il, elufriv il ;in<i aerospace caixi.il equipmeni with uorld-v^idc sales and Service 
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Why did we spend 
all that time and 
money to make 
the Asahi Pentax 
sobeauiifull 



Because we had y^i# in mind. We 
reckoned you wouldn't be satiahed 
with a camera that only worked per< 
fectty. We figured you would expect 
even more than a dynamic, versatile 
^ngle lens reflex camera with mature 
technical features such as the tbrought 
tbe-lens exposure meter that reads 
ex^tly what your lens sees...more 
than a viewfinder that shows you 
even details your eyes may overlook. 
We thought that even the choice of 
23 superb Takumar lenses with the 
finest resolving power wouldn't be 
quite enough, 

So our engineers vent back to work 
... hard work. To pack all their modern 


tcclUKdogy and predskNft into lines ttid 
oMj|jj||sthat ri^ in your 
tfffpnMC yon pick up your Asahi 
PenCte The Asahi Pentax ia light and 


compact... a metkuloiisly constructed 
instrument of elegant design and clas¬ 
sic simplicity. Feels and handies like 
an extension of your hands and eyea^ 
It serves you gracefully. Vou'li under* 
stand what we mean when you just 
hpUi an Asaki Pentax at your dealer's. 

ASAHI 

PENmX 



lOiim 1 

ASAHI omi'AL Kvaoea sa. 

Ffcbibt htdH.. Mark II- 2kui Ftov. 

UriMMlE Mttionail Airpact, ZHvofUciii. BELCiUM 

I PImn tend m* larlhar nlomaiioii; 


AMid OpUcsl U.. Ltd. C.P.O. Bex895. TOKYO 



tttutflt itttlon X.eice«tcr Square. Branches throughout the country 
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to revise in any way its forecasts of VC 10 
costs. The capital reviduatioii, the con- 
tiii^iicy teaerve ,md everything else was 
parr of a concerted effort to get one of the 
grid's bigger airlines back on its feet and 
it has succeeded. 

There is nothing like the same situation 
in BEA. Here is an airline that has been 
consistently making profits for a long 
stretch, but expects to hit a fairly bad patch 
in the next year or so very largely through 
its own fault. It expects the prospects to 
be exacerbated by a shortage eff aircraft in 
the future and by the £50 travel restrictions, 
for neither of which can it take the blame, 
ft has also been refused government per¬ 
mission to buy American aircraft and is 
having to take British instead. But that 
does not put it in the same positioa as 
BOAC. The y 8 One Eleven jets with which 
BEA now hopes to meet half its require>- 
ments for new equipment do not look, even 
after the Government has spent £ro mil¬ 
lion on their development, as if Siey will 
be as cheap to operate as the Ameiicaii 
alternatives might have been, but the gap 
is not goifig CO be anything liix 15 per oenc, 
and it would be difliciilt, at this stage, for 
BEA to be precise about the figure. But 
from the chairman’s pdnt of view, the het 
that the One Eleven may be more expensive 
provided an opportunity for requesting a 
capital revaluation that would have given 
BEA a way, as and when its profits fell, 
possibly to zero and worse, of cutting the 
interest that the corporanop pays the Trea¬ 
sury—currently running at between £4 and 
5 million a year and bound to rise. Had 
BEA even half its capital in the form of 
Government equity, that equity cottld not 
earn dividends in a bad year, would it? And 
BEA would not then have to show a loss 
on the accounts, would it? It was worth 
trying, but one can’t blame Mr Jay for turn¬ 
ing ii down. 


Trade AssocicUiom 

De-proliferation 


The report on trade associations in the 
mechanical engineering industry is the Con¬ 
federation of British Industry’s first atcem^ 
at trade association rationalisation. This is 
one of the jobs it assumed when it was sec 
up two years ago, itself the product of a 
fusion between two super trade associations 
and the old British Employers' Confedera¬ 
tion. 

The mechanical engineering industry 
spends £600^000 a year on its trade associa¬ 
tions, out of an annual turnover of jC3,ooo 
million. This sum is dispersed over no 
fewer than 72 associations, of which onty 
19 belong to the British Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering Federation, the nearest thing the 
industry has to a central body. Virtually 
all the associations are specialist trade asso¬ 
ciations, each offering a slightly distinctive 
service but ail being too small, weak and 
underfinanced to provide the quality service 
needed. So is the BxMEF, which is cau^t 
in the chicken and egg cycle of low meml^r- 


ahip—low mcome—inadequate service— 
low membership. 

The CBI report urges a new central body, 
to which the speciaEst associatiofis would 
belong, a body whose members would con¬ 
sist entirely of associations (and not com¬ 
panies and associations like the BMEF— 
and the CBI for that matter). The job of 
the new body would be to provide high 
quality expert advice to the specialist 
trade associadotia, and 10 sperk for the in¬ 
dustry as a whole with some authority. 
Where possible it would sdso firomote 
mergers between the specialist associations, 
but the scope for this imy not be as great 
as it mi|dit seem. The industry really does 
have a large number of sub-specialisations. 

$0 the two-tier structure is the obvious 
answer. The single association is appropri¬ 
ate for simple industnes. Even in tlacse 
there are effective associations like the iaun- 
derers', and much sieger ones like the 
brewers’. Undue prolifetation is not the 
only thing wrong with trade associations. 
An association ^at does nothing is not 
necessarily a bad thing. What is undesir¬ 
able IS unnecessary dupitcation (and so 
weakening) of services offered, undue 
emphasis on trade “ delusive ” activity— 
rather on co-c^ration wi^in the industry 
and the provision of common spedalist ser¬ 
vices (c.g. advice on cash grants, SET, tax, 
economic matters, perhaps inter-firm com¬ 
parisons, unless the Little Noddy is doing 
it, and $0 on), and finally failure of an asso¬ 
ciation to give the right services at all. And 
an association needs a strong executive 
authority before it is effective. 


Cormmuncations satellites 

Rising stars 

As communications begin to switch from 
cables to satellites, competition for the busi¬ 
ness of building their ground terminals 
sharpens. This is the only share of the 
communicadon satellite network for which 
non-American companies can hope to bid 
and it is expected to add up to £iqo million 


over the next ten years. There arc about 
10 termmals working throughout the world 
already (many still largely ^rpeiimental). 
But 25 more are in the ptanning stage and 
orders of up to 100 more arc likeTy by 1974. 

A British consortium, World Satellite 
Terminals Ltd., formed last year by Asso¬ 
ciated Electrical Industnes, t^ General 
Electric Company and Plcsscy, is now bid¬ 
ding for (he Hong Kong and Goonhilly n 
tetminals with a package des^ (as yet un¬ 
tried) for £i nuBion to £ii mtlllon. The 
Gmnhilly order is almost cettain to go to a 
British company, but not necessarfiy the 
new consortium. Marconi is bidding coo, 
and Marconi has already three smaHer 
military orders. Abroad, apart from the 
Americans, the Japanese have to be 
reckoned with and international consor¬ 
tiums are being formed too. 


Wool 

Looking for 
new appeal 

Since the rude advent of man-made fibres 
into its well-ordered traditional world, wool 
has been slightly uneasy. Not that its 
markets have beem snatched away from it, 
spinners and weavers stiU use all the raw 
wool sheep farmers can produce, but that 
production has not risen over the last three 
years—staying around the 450 million lbs 
a year ma^ (roughly a quarter of the total 
United Kingdom fibre production). So, 
although working to full capacity, woolmcn 
have not been able to meet rising demand 
and into this gap have stepped the man¬ 
made fibres. They already account for 
2/5ths of the all British fibre produenioo 
and some estimates put that figure as high 
as 50 per cent by 1970. Recently however 
there tnve been signs that man-made fibres 
have begun to take a good nibble at some 
of the old woollen standbys, particularly 
carpets and blankets. (The appearance of 
synthetics in the knitted garments and 
clothing textile field has apparently only 
caused uptumed noses in wool circles.) 
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Nevertheless, the wool industry is 
metied. It is all very well believing that 
a firmly entrenched traditional market is 
safe—as long as you can be sure that the 
new boys know their place and that 
customers don^ forget. Some amicable 
exchanges between wool and man-made 
fibre producers have taken place and the 
resulting mixes have turned out very 
well but here again the woolmen have 
been more protectionist than expansionist. 
More worried than it appears, the wool- 
men's mouthpiece, the International Wool 
Secretariat (financed by the sheep farming 
end of the industry) has spent thousands 
on advertising the “ pure ’* wool image, with 
iis Woolmark. Not content with promoting 
its image, the IWS is trying to do some¬ 
thing about the product, concentrating on 
making wool washable, less crcasablc. 

Wool's big problem is that it shrinks and 
felts when it comes into contact with 
water. For over loo years, woolmen have 
been experimenting with methods of treat¬ 
ing wool to prevent shrinkage. But only 
since T945 ^^ve there been any real 
advances. Today there are eight basic 
methods and most of the larger wool com¬ 
panies now hold lucrative patents for the 
various recipes. Recently the International 
Woo] Secretariat has produced a standard 
for its members (about 50 per cent of 
whom use it) which guarantees that a 
product will have a reasonable washing life. 

Washing machines are still proving a 
headache because of the wide differences 
ill the action of different machines. Creas¬ 
ing and permanent pleating are also more 


reliable and dry cleaners are now being 
persuaded to offer permanent pleating as 
an extra service. But there is no getting 
away from the fact that w'ool is and always 
will be sensitive to handle and that man¬ 
made fibres are not. 

Shipping 

Smaller, better 
crews 

Shell Tankers (UK) Ltd., and the National 
Union of Seamen have finally got together 
to operate two new 66,000 ton tankers with 
“ general purpose" crews replacing the 
traditional separation between deck and 
engine room ratings. The two ships will 
operate for six months on a trial basis at no 
extra cost to Shell, but after that the 
bargaining starts over higher wage levels. 
The same scheme fell down in September, 
1965, when the union wanted £8 a month 
extra for general purpose crews and Shell 
started bargaining at half that figure. The 
Shipping Federation representing the ship¬ 
owners effectively stopped any compromise 
being reached when many of its members, 
particularly the cargo liner operators, felt 
that any compromise price would have been 
too high for what was to them, only a 
limited benefit. It was in fact the Shipping 
Federation and not the seamen’s union 
(which took all the blame) that held back 
progress over a year ago. 


Two things have happened since then. 
Shell has the pay-freeze breathing spell to 
help it, and the Shipping Federation must 
now wait for the result of the Pearson Com¬ 
mittee enquiry before taking a line on future 
crew organisation. The Pearson Committee 
report should be out before Shell’s six* 
month trial is up. But in any case, Shell 
were totally unworried by the set-back they 
got a year ago. They simply started to use 
general purpose Chinese crews on their 
British ships with British officers. The 
company knows the new crew system 
works because eleven ships are already 
using it. It allows Shell to operate 
a 66,000 ton tanker with 38 men 
instead of the 54 needed for a British 
crew on similar cankers. 

But the new crew system will have a far 
greater impact on the British merchant navy 
than simply reducing crew sizes. Under 
the Shell system, the chief engineer runs 
the single maintenance team used on deck 
and in the engine-room. The chief officer 
becomes the commercial manager in charge 
of cargo, and also personnel welfare 
officer ” (formerly unknown on British 
ships). The captain will head a manage¬ 
ment team which meets frequently and he 
will have to listen to thoughts and sugges¬ 
tions instead of simply giving orders if the 
system is to work. This is a revolution in 
ship operation needing new training systems 
and a new Ministry of Transport examina¬ 
tion syllabus for ships’ officers. Ifhe Shell 
system may not be exactly right for other 
types of ship operators, but the broad 
principles seem correct. 


Brickbats for the Building industry 


In January 1964, The Tavistock Institute 
was commissioned by a joint nadonal 
committee of architects, quantity surveyors 
and builders to carry out a two-year re¬ 
search project into communications in the 
building industry. A year later the project 
came to a standstill for luck of funds (half 
of which came from the government) but 
as the atmosphere of uncertainty ” in the 
industry at that time did not encourage 
an appeal for extra funds, an interim re¬ 
port was produced. A digest of that report 
has now been published* which, although 
meagre and often obscure, treads on almost 
every corn in the building business. 

The research team started by deliber¬ 
ately selecting building projects for study 
that seemed likely to go well, as no obvious 
purpose was going to be served by criti¬ 
cising those that were obviously inefficient. 
Informants within the industry empha¬ 
sised that what the team observed was con¬ 
sidered “ normal ” and the contracts 
studied were reprded as “good.’' Yet 
none of the projects lived up to expecta¬ 
tions. The experience of the research 
team was of an industry in which mis¬ 
understandings, delays, stoppages, and 
abortive work commonly result from 
failures in communications. Impressions 
of “confusion, error, and conflict” pro¬ 
vided the starting point for an analysis of 

, *“ interdependence and Uni^ruinty; t 

, study of the Building Industry*'; Tavistock 
’ ‘t Institute. 


the operational characteristics of the build¬ 
ing process. In all its case studies, the 
research team found that doubts about 
planning pennission, about ownership of 
land, about approvals and finance 
bedevilled the briefing and design phases. 
Uncertainties about the availability of 
materials and labour upset any attempt to 
plan an orderly ffow of work. Late, faulty, 
and misinterpreted information added to 
the confusion. 

7'hi.s confusion is only one aspect of the 
“ interdependence ” of the numerous pro¬ 
fessions within the building industry that 
the research team describe as one of its 
most important characteristics. High on 
the list of the causes for this confusion 
(and there are many, all clearly described) 
come the current views of the relationship 
between the industry and its clients. The 
digest gives an example of the generally 
held view of this relationship as that of 
the architect “ taking a brief from his 
client.” The research team says flatly 
that this idea “ essentially that of one indi¬ 
vidual communicating his requirements to 
another individual ” is obsolescent, if not 
obsolete. In the overwhelming majority 
of cases, the client is not an individual. 
“ The client ” is a complex system of dif¬ 
fering interests, and “ the client’s ” rela¬ 
tionship is seldom with a single member 
of the building industry. Even if initiated 
through Individuals,' the relationship 
rapidly becomes a conference. 


Moreover, existing demarcations be¬ 
tween the professional bodies within the 
building industry have become “ en¬ 
trenched and protected within institutes, 
federations, and associations.” 

But perhaps the most damning part of 
the digest concerns the industries’ inability 
to maintain their contract dates and times. 
Builders dare not reject a completion date 
asked for by the client for fear of losing 
the work. For its part, the design team 
“sighs with rclicl at having passed the 
responsibility to the builder ” the moment 
that a completion date has been accepted. 
The builder in his turn is alert to point 
out from then onwards the various sources 
of delay that arc outside his control. The 
unreality of the relationship between the 
architects* team and the builder is equally 
true of the relationship between the sub¬ 
contractor and suppliers (among others). 
I'he unreality of the whole control process 
“ produces a climate of endemic crisis 
which becomes .self-perpetuating.” 

In short, the building industry—^includ¬ 
ing large parts of the civil engineering and 
contracting industries is a mess. The 
Tavistock answer is yet more research be¬ 
fore its roots can be tackled. But there is 
already enough information on which to 
base some action. And this docs not only 
concern the government's present pre¬ 
occupation, labK>ur. For until the struc¬ 
ture and education of the management in 
the building industry is reorganised, both 
the government and the public will con¬ 
tinue to be penali.sed. 
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What made the 
National Provincial 1 
sign its name in 



ank 


The new Naiiona! Provincial Bahk 
wall-sigu is made from Perspex’. 
Why? . 

Clarify. Appearance. 

f his doubIcvNsided projccling is 

inlcrnally illuminated lo give a cL\’r, 
vivid image, day and night. It strong, 
light in weight, and keeps ns culoLirlul, 


high glofeS surface. In using 
‘Perspex* the sign manufactuier can 
rely on the unrivalled ICI technical 
service, backed by ICI kno\V-liOw 
and experience. 

And you ? 

Perspex* is used for a wide range of 
applications in sign-making and 


lighting installations of all kinds. 
Could it be of use to you ? 

If^o.plcii^v iclcphone or write to: 

Sheet Sales Departfecnl, 

1 cl. Welwyn Gardep 23400, 

Imperial Chemical Industric.s Limited, 
Plastics Division, Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts. 


‘Perspex’ from the leaders in plastics 


ICI 


I MADE ^fARK 






$50 
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TOP FLIGHT DESIGNSI Armstrong buildings. They have excellent acoustic qualities, 
are the leading manufacturers of mineral fibre Armstrong Ceilings are speedy and easy to erect, 
ceiling tiles So it's not surprising you find them and can be designed to allow full accessibility to 
in airport lounges—offices, schools, hospitals, essential services. For both design and perfor- 
stores, public buildings, too. Minaboard and mance—specify Armstrong Ceilings. May we 
Minatone harmonise effectively with modern send you samples ? 
architecture—add new excitement to older 

mstrong 


CEILING SYSTEMS BY 
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Investment 


Stock market 

That was the boom 
that was 

It was never a very real 
recovery. It started in the 
middle of last week for techni¬ 
cal reasons, was boosted by 
hopes of investment incentives, 
then by Mr Wilson’s statement 
on the common market. The 
rally was overdue. For the 
market had been drifting gently 
downwards for four weeks, with 
no sign of a break, and had 
reached levels last touched dur¬ 
ing the depth of the cold, frozen 
winter of 1962/63. 

What with bear covering and 
dll. The Economist’-Exicl indi¬ 
cator recovered 12.5 points to 
365.0 by Tuesday lunchtime. 
Then the recovery faded despite 
the good trade figures. By 
Thursday close it had drifted 
down a little, to 363.7, while 
gilt-edged, weak during the 
equity rally, looked n3^)re 
cheerful again. 

A few institutions had bought 
shares, thinking that they might 
not be able to get decent quan¬ 
tities at lower prices. But turn¬ 
over was low, and the jobbers, 
badly caught earlier this year 
when they were premature 

besiVB* wero dotartuinttil not to 

be premature bulls. What is 
odd about the week is that the 
results that have come in, 
among the last reflecting the 
pre-squeeze situation, were not 
as bad as they might have beea 
Yet the market went up before 
they were announced, and took 
very little notice of them. 

There were, however, also 
some bad ones and the market 
seemed unprepared for some 
of them. Hoveringhatn Gravels 
reported half year trading profits 
which were scarcely down. But 
the group’s heavy gearing from 
depreciation and interest charges 
meant that attributable net pro¬ 
fits were reduced from £382,000 
to £89,000. Inveresk went the 
way of other paper companies, 
with pre-tax profits down from 
£2 to £1.17 million in the year 
to September 24th, despite sales 
which were only 4% down. 
Shares of both fell promptly and 
smartly. But the market has 
been so bearish about Wilkinson 
Sword for so long that it posi¬ 
tively welcomed the forecast re¬ 
duction in the year’s profits from 
£2.2 to £1.5 million. 

There were jollier results. J. 
Lucas, in a difficult year for 
motor components, reported that 
its margins had recovered a bit, 


and the market was shocked 
into raising the share price by 
nearly 10%. Mr Charles Forte 
reported half-yearly profits from 
his Forte’s Holdings which 
were 14% up despite increased 
depreciation and interest charges. 
But the impact of SET is yet to 
come. And the British Printing 
Corporation not surprisingly 
seems to be finding the licking 
of old battle scars comparatively 
profitable, with interim profits 
up from £486,000 to £821,000. 
EUiott-Automation reported half- 
year profits up by £100,000 at 
£1.95 million. But pre-tax profit 
margins, at 4.5% on sales, are 
still low enough for the forecast 
of further improvement in the 
second half-year to look both 
possible—and very desirable. 
While neither Hawker-Siddeley 
nor House of Fraser gave 
interim figures, both were reason¬ 
ably cheerful about the year’s 
outcome. But in most cases divi¬ 
dends are cither being reduced 
fHoveringham and Inveresk) 
will be down for the whole 
year (Forte 18‘X against 22‘VO 
or are likely to be only mar¬ 
ginally covered (Wilkinson). 
While the market has been 
marking down the top stocks 
to sensible levels, so that 
pleasant surprises are still pos¬ 
sible, it takes very little to 
move the second-rank stocks 
down, and real bad news can still 
send "them reeling. 


Pye 

Over the worst 

If Thursday’s meeting of Pyc of 
Cambridge was not the best- 
attended company jnecting of all 
time, it must at least be high in 
the lists. And the members 
were anything but apathetic—the 
slow hand-clapping that broke 
out a few minutes after proceed¬ 
ings were scheduled to begin and 
the mixture of applause and 
boos, the shouts of “ belt up ” 
and “rubbish” give an idea of 
the genera] tone of the debate. 

The nub of the meeting was 
the present board's efforts to 
remove from the board Mr 
John Stanley, son of the former 
chairman, Mr C. O. Stanley. 
'Fhc Stanleys arc eager for Pye 
to stay in television production 
in a big way, because of the 
coming of colour. But the pres¬ 
ent board sees how Pye has been 
brought to its present plight 
largely because of over-optimism 
over television in the past: it sees 


also the heavy competition there 
already is in colour TV. Not 
that principles were much in 
evidence at the meeting. 

Sometimes several attempts 
had to be made to take votes. 
But the outcome on the impor¬ 
tant points was that Mr Duncan, 
the present chairman, remains 
in office, in spite of the efforts of 
the Stanleys and a shareholders’ 
committee, and Mr Stanley was 
dismissed. Both resolutions were 
carried by large majorities by 
shows of hands; proxies 
received indicated that a poll 
would have had a similar result. 

The shareholders’ committee, 
which still maintains that it is 
not a Stanley supporter, had on 
legal advice amended its sug¬ 
gestion that an alternate director 
should be allowed to sit on the 
board in Mr Stanley’s place 
pending the hearing of his case 
against the company for wrong¬ 
ful dismissal. This will probably 
he in some eighteen months’ 
time. The suggestion now is that 
an independent person of the 
highest standing and skill in 
company affairs should join the 
hoard ; and the directors, who in 
fact intend to appoint in time 
five or six more, have agreed to 
the proposal subject to their 
approval of the person 
nominated. 

So now it may be hoped that 
th« board .will be frea to con. 

centrate on reducing the com¬ 
pany’s huge overdraft and get¬ 
ting it back to prosperity. But 
already the short-term borrow¬ 
ings, which on March 31st stood 
at nearly £21 million and were 
still rising, have begun to fall 
and are slightly below the March 
level. And for the first half of 
the current year, the group has 
actually made a tiny overall 
profit (after minority interests). 
The telecommunications division 
has increased its profits; and, in 
spite of the credit squeeze, those 
of the controls and instrumenta¬ 
tion division arc only marginally 
down. Liquidity will be im¬ 
proved by the sale of investments 
where Pyc has no control; of the 
Southend factory, where tele¬ 
vision production has been 
stopped as one of the measures 
to cut out the massive losses of 
this division; and possibly of the 
domestic appliances business, 
which is now just about breaking 
even, but docs not really fit into 
the group’s operations. 

There is a long, hard road 
ahead for Pyc, but in the calmer 
conditions that should now pre¬ 
vail there appears to be more 
room for hope. The shares 
closed at 78., unchanged on the 
day. 


Barry Staines 

Treasure under 
the lino 

The reaction of the Board of 
Bajpr Staines to a bid for the 
ordinary capital by AVP 
Industries, a holding company 
deriving most of its profits from 
property investment, furniture, 
and building and building 
materials was a typical one for 
a company with good assets but 
a poor profit record. 

The original bid of 9% loan 
stock, partly convertible into 
AVP ordinary shares, for every 
£4 of Barry Staines stock, and 
underwritten at par by Charter¬ 
house japhet and Thomasson, 
valued Barry Staines shares at 
a minimum of 15s., against a 
pre-bid price of 9s. And in 
view of the high coupon and 
low conversion price, compared 
with the present market price 
of 105 . for AVP ordinary, the 
stock should be wonh somewhat 
more than the cash alternative. 

Barry Staines, which is ba.sic- 
ally in the flooring bu.sine$s, 
countered the bid by revealing 
that continued rationalisation 
would not only bring remark¬ 
able increases in profits in the 
near future, but also free for 
sale within the next six months 
three-quarters of the factory at 
Staines, just outside London, 
an area of no less than 20 acres. 
This, it seems, has been pro¬ 
fessionally valued on that 
notoriously controversial con¬ 
cept, an open market basis, at 
nearly £1.2 million, and in 
addition sales of plant and the 
reduction in w^orking capital are 
expected to make another £2.3 
million available. 

In anticipation of this influx 
of cash, ii is proposed to re¬ 
place the £350,000 6% prefer¬ 
ence Mock with 8 ;t> unsecured 
loan stock 1968/69^ to write 
down the £t ordinary shares to 
8s., and issue 12s. 87^ un¬ 
secured loan stock in place of 
the wriiicn-off 12s. Either of 
these new loan stocks may be 
paid off on three months’ notice 
after June 30, 1968, when the 
4% and 6i% first mortgage 
debentures will be repaid. The 
new stocks will be totally repaid 
as soon after that time as pos¬ 
sible. Thus the company will 
have three years in which to 
dispose of the surplus assets. 

Shareholders may well won¬ 
der why such im^rtant facts 
relating to the company’s poten¬ 
tial were not revealed to them 
as a matter of course, rather 
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than only when it became 
necessary to fend ofj[ a bid. 
For they arc also told that pre¬ 
tax prohts for the current year 
will be not less than £160,000, 
in spite of a loss of £i 10,000 
(against £36,000 last year) on 
ihc French operations. The last 
they heard was the June fore^. 
ca.st that the group would do 
*‘no les> well ” than in 1965/66, 
W'hen It mule £119,000, and 
might Jo better. And, not sub¬ 
ject 10 ihc dividend freeze bc- 
C3ii-.e of the bid situation, the 
din\ tors intend to raise the 
dividend by two points to SVo* 


even though earnings, if full 
corporation tax had to be borne, 
would be only 3‘Y.. 

Nor is this all. In the year 
to January 31, 1968, it is ex¬ 
pected that Josses on the 
French operations will be 
eliminated, and profits (before 
tax and interest on the new loan 
stocks') wall be at least £350^000. 
The board will then pay 8 
on the reduced ordinary capital, 
which with the loan stock 
interest will be equivalent to 
S on the present capital. And 
for later year.s, with the loan 
stock repaid, it will be possible, 


according to the board, to pay a 
10 VV. dividend on the reduced 
capital, covered 2.4 limes by 
earnings, even if the profit fore¬ 
casts for 1967/68 is “no more 
than maintained.” Not sur¬ 
prisingly, Charterhouse’s reply 
on AVP*s behalf W’as to express 
incredulity of the forecast of 
buoyant profits for next year, 
drawing attention to Barry 
Staines’s 58 lall in proiils in 
1965/66, when some improve¬ 
ment had been forecast; it also 
doubted the Icasibility of rais¬ 
ing as much as expected for 
the assets, which A VP would 


intend to use to increase the 
comf^ny*8 profitability. And it 
cridcised the repayment of 
cheap fixed-interest stocks, a 
necessary pan of the Barry 
Staines scheme. 

Later, however, AVP raised 
the stakes by adding is. 6d. in 
cash to the bid and extended' 
the date for acceptance to 
November 24, but the Barry 
Staines board again advises re¬ 
jection, and is preparing a cir¬ 
cular giving its reason. It is dilli- 
culi u> '^ee what these will con¬ 
tain—apart from some further 
explanation of its forecasts. 


BSA 

How to put things 
right 

The market hardly scem.s to have 
appreciated what has been hap¬ 
pening to BSA. Shares have been 
marked down this year from 
nearly 34s to 23s 3d., where they 
still stand at only just over 10 
times earnings. Of course, a 
company like BSA is going to be 
hurt by what is happening in the 
motor industry, but it is probably 
better equipp^ to meet a reces¬ 
sion than many other big engi¬ 
neering groups. 

This is a company that has 
altered almost beyond recogni¬ 
tion. It is both painful and 
expensive to change the habits of 
a hundred years, and ten years 
ago the—now eiingularly ill- 
named ~ Rirmingham Small 
Arms Company was one of those 
typically British unplanned accre¬ 
tions of businesses with a history 
going back over a century, when 
it was founded by a group of Bir¬ 
mingham gunsmiths. 

In the last decade, a fairly 
savage rationalisation has been 
put through. Bits that were too 
small in scale, or just unprofitable 
w'ere sold off; bicycles went to 
Tube Investments ; Daimler cars 
and buses to Jaguar; Hobbs 
Automatic Transmissions to 
Westinghouse. Nothing in the 
subsequent liistories of these con¬ 
cerns can make BSA regret their 
sale. One of the traditional major 
branches remaining, making 
rifles, was diminishing as British 
Anny orders tailed off; this side 
has hpen slowly run down. And 
th‘3 year BSA sold its machine 
and small tool business (which 
accounted for a quarter of total 
turnover) to Alfm Herbert in 
return for a half share in a new 
combined comity. BSA's 
machine tool division had been 
looked on as a possible focal point 
for other smaller companies, but 
etfidcntly it was neither big 
nor specialised enough to 
Jbi^ideaUy placed. 

Not that BSA demands large 
units ; in car bodies, for c.xnmplc 


it is happy to have a small specia¬ 
lised shop ; in special steels, with 
Jessop Savilc, it is content again 
to be small and specialised, with 
demand for some of its alloys 
from the acro-enginc makers 
increasing at an annual race of 
20%. With pumps for central 
heating apparatus, BSA is happy 
to be a very big (and profitable) 
fish in a comparatively small 
pond. 

In one respect BSA has been 
lucky. It had always been strong 
on big motor-cycles, and these 
looked a dying market. The pace 
was being set by small machines 
made by the Japanese with the 
help of a vast home market and 
no preconceived notions of what 
a mofor-cyclc ought to look like 
or cost. Then came BSA’s piece 
of luck: the enormous success of 
Honda and other Japanese 
machines in the American 
market created a demand there 
fui ihc bigger machines as well. 
Which BSA has very successfully 
filled, helped by its take-over of 
its chief American distributors. 
Now this market is again threat¬ 
ened by the Japanese; but this 
time (and the same applies to the 
Japanese attack on the world’s 
sports car market) Japan’s pro¬ 
ducers do not Stan with the 
advantages that they had in their 
small machines. Their home 
market for big motor-cycles is 
small; BSA was forewarned and 
re-organised itself. But the fate 
of Associated Motor Cycles, 
the other British producer, now 
in liquidation^ shows how right it 
was. 

Jig-saw 

Motor-cycles arc providing 
much of the present growth in 
turn-over and profits—they and 
light engineering represent two 
thirds of the group’s turnover 
since machine tools were hived 
off—but long-term growth must 
come from elsewhere: from other 
developments that have n^h in 
common. They arc all increas¬ 
ingly science-based ; need leben- 
sraum, labour, and capital. But 
they offer an exciting future in 
the mass-production of precision 
components. 

It is in metal components that 


the group may really take off. 
The division consists of three 
main parts: the foundry using 
advanced shell-moulding tech¬ 
niques for lightweight auto and 
other components ; the sintered 
LOmponents company and its 
associated metal powders com¬ 
pany ; and the precision castings 
company wliich produces highly 
accurate castings in all types of 
steel and heat resisting alloys. 
The biggest bugbear of the three 
had been the foundry at I'ipton 
in Staffordshire; it was re¬ 
equipped four years ago with 
badly designed equipment, but 
it is now a profitable exercise. 
Properly used, the shell mould¬ 
ings techniques using zircon sand 
developed by BSA may prove to 
be in advance of anything of its 
type in the country. 

The sintered components com¬ 
pany should have a bright future. 
It produces large numbers 
(50,000 and over) ot small, com¬ 
plex, high quality bits and pieces 
fur domestic equipment and the 
motor industry out of specially 
prepared powdered metals and 
after treating them in a furnace 
to extreme degrees of hardness. 
The long-term future for powder 
metallurgy is rosy—witness its 
rapid expansion in America 
where BSA sintered products are 
already winning a name for them¬ 
selves for quality and accuracy. 
'I'here is also the precision cast¬ 
ings company. This produces 
highly complex and accurate cast¬ 
ings in all types of steel and some 
heat resisting alloys by “ lost 
wax ” techniques. Here, wax is 
injected into steel dies to make 
patterns which are dipped into a 
ceramic slurry. This is hardened 
and baked to form the mould, 
and the wax is melted out (hence 
“ lost wax *’) before the molten 
metal is poured into the ceramic 

BSA 


1962 

Sales. Cm n.a. 

Trading profit Cm 2*7 

Tfading profit/salas, % n.a. 

Capital omployad. Cm 21 *5 

Earned on capital employed, % 3*7 

Dividend paid, % 10 


mould. As the metal cools* the 
ceramic mould is knocked away 
leaving complex castings—like 
complete supercharger rotors— 
which arc accurate and need no 
further machining. The com¬ 
pany wa.s geared to highly profit¬ 
able aircraft engine work under 
contract to Rolls-Royce; but, 
since this collapsed several years 
ago, it has—with the help of new 
management—succeeded in re¬ 
establishing its base in a wide 
range of industries and several 
thousand pounds have been spent 
to shift the pattern shop into the 
same building as the foundry. 
BSA Monochrome was included 
in the mcial components division 
early this year, 'ilie company 
is another technical dark horse— 
concerned with hard chrome 
plating processes. Special hard 
chrome plating is applied to such 
things as hydraulic equipment, 
turbine rotors and cylinder liners 
tor internal comOusiion cngincj. 
Like powder metallurgy, there is 
now a high level of technical skill 
in production techniques—a dis¬ 
tinct feature of the metal com¬ 
ponents division. Properly ex¬ 
ploited, any one, two or all four 
parts ojf the metals division could 
provide the real growth points in 
four or five years’ time. 

All this, and the profits record 
are shown in the table, and add 
to a genuine renaissance, with 
lessons for other companies in 
Birmingham — and elsewhere. 
The importance placed on re¬ 
search is a real innovation for 
Birmingham: a few years ago 
BSA nearly closed down its cen¬ 
tral research laboratories alto¬ 
gether. So is the willingness to 
spend money on new manage¬ 
ment from anywhere where there 
is talent and to spend money 
on activities with a future rather 
than a past. 


1963 

1964 

1966 

1960 

n.a. 

33*1 

40-3 

46-6 

2-1 

2 7 

4-6 

4-9 

n.a. 

8 2 

11 -4 

10-6 

21 2 

21 >6 

23 2 

24-8 

3-3 

4 2 

9-3 

9*5 

7 * 

10 

13 

13 
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SMKAM sgiRAHte: 

4 ■ - ! 

Balkan Sobranie Turkish 10/6 

■! 

II ' 

Egyptian No. 7 9/6 


Black Russian 5/- 


linperial Russiair* 10/- 

L.“"^DB'FAFn'E. 1 

K V 1? ■ V. 4 Cj jl 

Virginia No. hi 7/10 



Cocktail Virginia 3/3 


Continental l^'iHer 5/5 


Virjtinia I'ilter 5/5 


The tfoiise apart from the I^acks 


Packs iinifjuo ami packs iiulividnal. Still f^ood and still nncljan^i'd in 
a ranfil'nl ^vo^Id remains Sobranie. Those' packs are made to match 
the nnvaryinf? character of the cigorelies they contain. It’s n*assiiring 
to know Miat good lasle can still bo rewarded; nice to feel in llio 
jfoeket one of those Sobranie packs nn liich guarantee the best in 
cigarettes. In the House of Sobranie each cigarette is made ami juicked 
witli care by llu' same gifted family, wJio Inmi 1S7‘J have provided 
‘-•lecessive generations of discriminating .'ijimkei s N\ith the rieli ph 
1 hat only rare and costly tohaeeos cjui give. 



Available at better tobacconists (lii’ougln iii the worM, 


•liDpeiiiil Mussjau for i^vorstas i-aJv 
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An export market worth £300,000,000 
to the U.K. is of vital importance to these men. 

It could be Important to you I 

Ever tliirik of yourself as a £.100.000 000 n yeui rnun? Whut^vor your 
v^oik, or your pOsSitrou, the cfianc* s jri. th.it this firjurn inLitt'S to you 
cii/eclly--because you may hr. Ip pioduo' llv? poods Bnt.nin exports 
annually to South Africa ... to the value of r^naily £300,000,000 (c.i.f.) 
which rcsulled in a favoufat)lo balunccto Bn tar not almost £100,000,000! 
If you work in industry these are jiist a few of the poods wliich Britain 
exports to South Africa: motor car a, trucks, air craft, railway rollnu? 
slock, ships, machi nt? tools, office cquipnvMit, nk-ictiical appliances 
and equipment, textiles, fashion goods, shoos, clothing . . • not to 
mention Scotch whisky! 

If you*ro an industrialist think what Itus vast market means to your 
business today. There aie nearly 19,000,000 people in South Africa; 
by 1986 the population is expected to be 30,000,000 and Uie national 
income £10,000,000,000. With the rapid improvement in living starrdards 
of all its people—notably the Bantu whose rising income in South 
Africa has attracted about 1,000,000 loioign Bantu from oftrer African 
coLintries—Soulh Africa’s annual iiT.poits of £850,000,000 will keep 
foiging ahead. 

Britain earns £100 million a year in direct dividends from her massive 
piivalc investment in South Africa of over £1,000 million, two thirds, 
in fact, of all foreign investment In South Africa. 

What Britain buya back Imports from South Africa arc zooming loo 
(nearly £200.000,000 in 1965 and up £16,000,000 for the fust six months 
of this year). In food products and reW materials South Africa is a 
world leader —and Britain buys in prodigious quantity. South African 
fruit; fresh, dried and canned. Canned fish, meat and vegetables. 
Fine sherries and tabic wines. Maize and other cereals. Wool. Mohair. 
Famous Karakul furs. A treasure chest of minerals—gold, diamonds, 
iron ore, manganese, chrome, asbestos, copper—and an ever expanding 
range of manufactured goods from South Africa’s vast expanding 
Industrial complex. 

A two-way marktt Nko tbit adds up to ono groat, dynamic poiinorsbip 
that's important to tvory ono In Britain, every ono in South Africa. 

South Africa 

-the BIG market for British Goods 

Issued hyTheCommerclel Counsellor • South African Embas^ ■ Tr afalgar Square ■ London W.C.2. 
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Unit trusts 

Reality and illusion 

Turning its attention to unit 
trusts, Focus, the nruigazine of the 
Consumer ^uncil, makes two 
main points in its December 
issue. First, it shows what havoc 
inflation can wreak on apparent 
capital growth, and secondly it 
emphasises the danger of pur¬ 
chasers being misled, not by mis- 
sratements in the managers* 
advertisements, but by omissions 
or variations in stress. 

To illustrate the inroads of in¬ 
flation, the council lists 34 unit 
trusts, showing the changes in 
value of units held for live years 
to the end of 1965, both in mone¬ 
tary and real terms, supposing in 
each case that all net distribu¬ 
tions have been re-invested. 
Growth over the period in mone¬ 
tary terms ranged from is% to 
joX scored by Investment Trust 
Units. Bin allowing for the fall 
in purchasing power of the £, the 
top score is a 42'!.', improvement, 
while the average performance of 
the 34 trusts is a gain of 19'V., 
and some are actually below par 
—an unhappy state of things con¬ 
sidering that one would have had 
to forgo income on the invest¬ 
ment for live years to achieve this. 

On advertisements, the council 
regrets—reasonably enough—that 
announcements of block and tap 
ofl'ers are not subject to the kind 
of close scrutiny to which the 
stoc'k exchange subjects prospec¬ 
tuses issued by companies niar- 
keiiiig securities. In fact, it would 
like to sec block offers discon¬ 
tinued. Although it apparently 
accepts the managers’ explana¬ 
tion that the interest created is 
necessary to make enough busi¬ 
ness to keep them going on the 
small expense margins allowed, 
it does not accept the need to 
include “ mystical cant ” without 
any clear explanation of how the 
funds are invested. 

Another disturbing aspect of 
the unit trust movement is the 
flood of high-yielding trusts, and 
the council has noticed this too, 
but sensibly realises that it stems 
simply from the preoccupation 
of British investors with dividend 
yield rather than earnings— 
generally the better investment 
criterion. So managers look foi 
high-yielding shares. 'ITicse have 
done well in the past, but are 
now likely to be in riskier com¬ 
panies or those which can expect 
little or no gromh. Under pre¬ 
sent conditions, as ihe council 
poinis OUT, one needs first-class 
equities to be safe from dividend 
cuts. In any case, the trusts* 
bunt for high-yicldcrs has tended 
to drive up prices of many of the 
better mining and plantation 
companies, so managers may 
have to look even farther afield. 
One criticism levelled from time 
to time at the unit trust move¬ 
ment has, however, been fairly 
disproved during the past two 


years. This is that its supporters 
are likely to be panicked into 
large-scale sales at the first sign 
of trouble. Although sales of 
units by the managers have fluc¬ 
tuated a good deal, being low 
in the second and third quarters 
of 1965 and the third quarter of 
1966, repurchases have been re¬ 
markably steady around £2 mil¬ 
lion. In fact in September and 
October they were as low as £1.2 
million and in October repur¬ 
chases were just under i$% of 
sales, or under 1% of the total 
sum invested in trusts, a tribute 
to the stability of the investment. 


Split^capital trusts 

Delicate balance 

It is now eighteen months since 
bankers Samuel Montagu 
aroused interest and scepticism 
by issuing the first “ split- 
capital ** trust. Dualvest, with 
one class of capital benefiting 
from all the income accruing to 
the trust and the other reaping 
any capital appreciation on the 
invested funds. It turned out that 
there w^erc investors who wanted 
these two extremes. Since then a 
number of other such trusts have 


Canadian securities latos 

Mountles on 
the trail 

The dreadful difficulties con¬ 
fronting a federal state, with pro¬ 
vinces jealous of their independ¬ 
ence, when it wants to control 
aciiviiies as physically mobile as 
those of dealings in stock and 
shares, arc graphically shown by 
the limited results achieved in 
Canada by last week’s conference 
on federal-provincial securities 
regulation. A number of factors 
had led up to the conference: 
scandals, particularly on the pic¬ 
turesque Toronto StiKk Ex¬ 
change, last refuge of the Klon¬ 
dike meiualiiy: the collapse of 
the large hire-purchase company, 
Atlantic Acceptances: and the 
efforts of Ontario’s provincial 
government to frame a new 
secuhiics law following the re¬ 
port of the Kimbcr Commission. 
Further urgency was given to the 
proceedings by the new regula¬ 
tions being rather reluctantly en¬ 
forced by the American Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Commission 
under which Canadian com¬ 
panies \Wth more than 300 
American shoieholders have* to 
provide a lot of information to 
the SEC each year. Canadian 
companies had a year stay of 
execution, and now the SEC is 
making approving noises about 


appeared on the scene, some 
with additional gearing from loan 
stocks or preference shares. 

Recent performance of the 
London stock market has given 
the capital shares, whose high 
gearing means changes in their 
asset value multiply rises and 
falls in the value of the trusts’ 
underlying assets, a testing start 
to life, 'i'lius the report of 
Fundinvest for the year to Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1966, its first since 
reorganisation into a “ split- 
capital ” irusT, sliows that the 
asset backing of the capital shares 
fell by 23 per cent during the 
year. And lor an even more 
trying period, the 6\ months to 
August 31, 1966, Triplevest, 

which has £12 million in income 
shares, £6 million in capital 
shares and £2.3 niillion of de¬ 
benture stock, has reported a i2[ 
per cent fall in the value of its 
assets, with a consequent drop of 
44 per cent in the asset backing 
of the capital shares. 

Keyser, Ullmann’s New 
Throgmorton Trust, whose in¬ 
come shares, capital stock and 
convertible loan stock were 
marketed in March this year, 
can congratulate itself on a suc¬ 
cessful gamble, for by the time 
of the interim rcix»rt in early 
August, only £4.^6 million of the 
£15 niillion raised had been in- 


ihe levels of corjwate reporting 
required by Ontario’s legislation, 
now starting to be enforced by a 
securities commission. 

>Xn[iilc the provinces rejected a 
central federal version of the 
SEC there are hopes that the 
Federal Compaiiies Branch may 
get some powers similar to the 
SEC. The federal law will be 
amended to bring it up to the 
standards set by Ontario, and 
the Royal Canadian Mounted 
I’olice, the famous Mounties, are 
to have a special company regis- 
iry and fraud squad. 

While the conference and the 
new proposals represent major 
Steps forward, the gap between 
promise and achievement is wide. 
On mutual funds, a federal-pro¬ 
vincial committee U to study 
regulations, thus delaying legis¬ 
lation. And enforcement of any 
new rules is difficiih; only 
Ontario, has moved significantly 


vested in British equities, the 
remainder being on deposit or 
invested in government stocks. 
So the £1 units of capital stock, 
issued at par, were still backed 
by assets of 18s. 

But this has not saved the price 
of the stock from the sharp falls 
which, as will be seen from the 
table on page 856 have been 
general for these shares. From 
now on, however, it may well be 
the income shares that will fall, 
for the decline in ordinary share 
prices has been responsible for 
the slide in ihe trusts* asset 
values—and which may now be 
nearly spent—was largely dis¬ 
counting reductions in dividends 
that arc yet to come. When these 
materialise, the high gearing may 
upset some dividend forecasts. 

It seems, therefore, a somewhat 
inopportune time for the flotation 
of Derby Trust, since of its 
share capital of two million £i 
income shares and two million 
10s capital shares only 600,000 of 
the income shares are being 
offered 10 the public—at par. 
The rest of the capital is held 
by the Dutch Brcnninkmeycr 
family—which owns C. & A. 
Modes—and its employees, al- 
Uiough a London quotation 
is being sought for the capital 
shares. But Samuel Montagu, 
which is handling the offer 


to strengthen the powers and staff 
of its securities commission, and 
even it is encountering difficul¬ 
ties in recmiiing suitable staff. 
Securities commissions in all 
Ollier provinces operate wiili 
glaringly insufficient and ill- 
trained staffs and the lack of 
these will be a major obstacle in 
ensuring uniform countrywide 
enforcement. For the shad;\*i 
sort of market operator can dc.il 
through exchanges in any pro¬ 
vince particularly weak in en¬ 
forcement staffs. Onuuio atid 
Quebec have head swrts on the 
others, and Ontario's legidation 
will pro\idc a puiiern for the 
other provinces. But drafting and 
implementing new regulations 
will be a time-c'onsuming task 
and true uniformity of modern 
well-cnforccd securities laws is 
still some years away—unless 
further scandals provoke a 
speed-up, ^ 
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Isiije 

Present 

Altifund: 

price 

price 

Capital 10s 

20s 

12s 9d 

Incomt 10a 

20s 

19s Ud 

Dualvoat: 

Capital £1 

203 3d 

17s9d 

Income Ida 

10s 

10s 41d 

Fundlnvest. 

Capital £1 

•23s 9d 

22s 3d 

Incoma Ss 

• 


New Throgmorton • 

Capitol £1 

20s 

16s 3d 

Income Ss 

6s 

6s 3d 

Convertible Cf 

20s 

21s 3d 

Tnplevest ‘ 

Capital £1 

20s 

15s 

Incoma lOs 

10b 

9s lid 


'Offered by tbe ntanagere (o holders at the 
tirr^c of the re orgaiMsation. 

for sale, is well aware of the 
likelihood of dividend cuts, and 
has been duly conservative in 
forecasting an initial dividend ot 
6.; per cent. In fact, the issue 
was over-subscribed and will 
probably be traded at a premium 
when dealings begin on Novem¬ 
ber 22nd. 

It must always require great 
cure for the managements of 
these “ split-capital ” trusts to 
maintain scrupulous fairness 10 
the two classes of capital when 
deciding on investments. But in 
this case the board, on which 
the Brcnninkmeycr interests arc 
strongly represented, will need to 
be especially careful. And al¬ 
though the two complete classes 
of capital will have equal voting 
powers, as in other Montagu 
trusts^ income shareholders may 
feci it a deprivation that their 
£l {shares should vote equally 
with ros. capital shares. Further¬ 
more, income growth will be 
slowed between 1970 and 1979, 
during which period the rate of 
interest on a £!.s million loan 
stock, held by a Brcnninkmeycr 
company and at present bearing 
a 5 per cent coupon, will rise by 
■i a year to And the 

high proportion—almost 30“.,— 
of assets invested in North 
America, where yields are low 
and expected growth highi would 
seem to favour the capital shares. 
But in fact the growth of income 
from these North American in¬ 
vestments* which should keep 


KEY INDICATORS 


business: 

pace with that of capital values, 
j.s intended to offset the effect of 
increasing loan stock interest. 

Incidentally, the trust .will not 
hold shares in C. & A. Modes, so 
this is not a way into that envied 
private empire. 


Sma// im^estors 

Not so dumb 

New York 

The small investor is invincibly 
dumb—and what’s more, he is 
aggressive about it. If you want 
to make a profit, watch him and 
do the opposite. Or so runs one 
of Wall Street’s more popular 
theories of stock-price forecast¬ 
ing. And no one studying the 
New York Stock Exchange 
figures for odd-lot transactions 
(those involving trades of less than 
100 shares, the unit for regular 
“ round-lot ” transactions) can say 
it is entirely wrong. The figures 
show odd-loCtcrs with impressive 
regularity selling during bull mar¬ 
kets, buying during bear markets 
—and with uncanny precision 
switching strategy at precisely the 
wrong moment* beginning to buy 
just when prices arc starting 
down, beginning to sell exactly 
when prices start to rise. 

This pattern has held, now, 
for five years. Small investors 
sold on balance until almost the 
end of the three-year bull market 
that carried the Dow Jones In¬ 
dustrials up to their February 
1966 peak of 995. 7 Tien right on 
schedule, they went back to buy¬ 
ing—and heavily while the 
market fell. Recent bullish¬ 
ness among odd-lottcrs troubles 
cynical brokers who cite it as a 
reason for being suspicious of the 
current price rally. 

This, however, is the record 
only of those .small investors who 
have stayed in the market. The 
odd-lot figures also indicate that 
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a great many small fry have been 
scared out of the market—a not 
at all unintelligent response to 
falling prices. Odd-lot trading, 
while hravily weighted to the 
buying side, has been unusually 
small this year. The latest 
week’s figures show that it 
accounted for only 12 per cent 
of the New York Exchange’s total 
turnover—the lowest percentage 
in the 30 years that odd-lot 
figures have been compiled. This 
flight of the small investor from 
the market has been dramatically 
confirmed by the experience of 
the mutual funds, which had 
grown mightily in investor favour 
during the bull market. From 
March through August net pur¬ 
chases of mutual-fund shares 
(purchases • minus redemptions) 
fell 51 per cent, to $170 million ; 
purchases fell 41 per cent wliilc 
redemptions rose sharply. In 
June, mutual-fund purchases fell 
below the year-earlier month for 
the first time in three years, 
though recently, while still drasti¬ 
cally reduced, they have becMi 
above 1965 levels. Mutual-fund 
investors seem to time their 
switches much better than those 
who buy individual issues in odd 
lots ; mutual-fund purchases usu¬ 
ally do fall o/f, and redemptions 
rise, during market breaks. 

Not all odd lottcrs, for that 
matter, have gauged the market 
as atrociously as the majority ; 
while the odd-lot majority has 
been buying, a larger than usual 
minority sold short. During 
the steepest declines short sales 
accounted for as much as 8.5 
cent of all odd-lot sales, a pro¬ 
portion not seen since the 1962 
bear market, when short-selling 
first became popular among small 
investors who had formerly seen 
it as one of the market's more 
arcane manoeuvres—in fact, of 
course, it is an excellent way to 
make profits while prices fall. 

Unhappily, some small inves¬ 
tors—along with some large ones 
—have become so sophisticated a.s 


to. turn dishonest.' Brokers report 
a rash of cases of traders biwing 
stcKk, and refusing to pay if the 
price drops—frequently because 
they never had the money in the 
first place. They had been hoping 
that the price would rise so that 
they could sell quickly at a profit, 
get a loan to cover the purchase 
price, and repay the loan with 
proceeds from the profitable sale. 
One New York broker says he has 
recently been getting two to three 
such cases a day, against two to 
three a month* a year ago. As a 
method of speculating with no 
risk, this can hardly be beaten, 
if the speculator is not brought ti» 
court. And he usually is not ; 
brokers find the uncertainty and 
expense of suing such customers 
so great that they Lisually just 
write off the loss. 


Guthrie 

Planter 

extraordinary 

Between the competition of 
synthetic rubber and plastics, 
rising costs, and the new 
British tax system, some rub¬ 
ber planters will be' driven to 
the wall. But one sure survivor 
is -the giant Guthrie Corpora¬ 
tion. Not only is it the biggest 
rubber group, but since its for¬ 
mation in June 1965 by the 
amalgamation of a large number 
of Malaysian rubber piantitm 
companies, it has shown itscli 
both aggressive and adaptable. 

Guthrie's new, convenient 
form of rubber, Dynat, which 
comes in standard sizes, now 
accounts for a fifth of its pro¬ 
duction ; the remainder is latex. 
This .summer it started to en¬ 
sure its outlets by acquiring a 
major Briti.sh distributor of 
natural rubber. Now it is 
bidding for Lintafoam Indus¬ 
tries, a substantial user of 
rubber, for its fabric coating, 
carpet underlays and foam 
products, though it does use 
synthetic rubber and plastics as 
well. Guthrie would expect the 
combination of the two firms’ 
technological experience to be 
most valuable; so will Linta- 
foam’s UK earnings. It is a 
cash bid, of 19s. 3d. for each 
ordinary share and 17s. 6d. for 
each preference, against 

the market gricc of the ordinary 
before the Did was announced 
of IIS. 7id. The bid values 
Lintafoam at ii times reported 
earnings—but i6 times on a full 
tax charge—and on a 4V.'. yield. 

But the Lintafoam directors, 
who control 25% of the ordin-' 
ary capital, and will lose their 
/obs (though on ** honourable ” 
terms) if the bid is successful, 
are not recommending it, as 
they regard the. price as too 
low. It will be intefestihg to sec 
their reasons. 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Equities rallied on bear¬ 
covering and hopes of 
^Britain's entering the Common 
Market, but turned down on 
profit-taking and the fall in 
the Industrial production 
index, fixed-interest stocks 
rose. 

NEW YORK 

The market went ahead again, 
with no more then e pause, 
while waiting for the result of 
President Johnson's surgery. 
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COMPANY STATW^TS 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 

COMPANY LIMITED 
Total Exports Again Show 40 per cent Increai^ " 
MAJOR CONTRIBUTION TO NATION’S DOLLAR EARNINGS 



MR ERIC TURNER ON GROUl»*S : 
ALL-TIME RECORD YEAR 


THE YEAR’S RES^ULTS. In a year which has been a ditlicult one for British maniifacHiring industry, it is giaufying (o rcpori that 
the Company's resulis are an all-iimc record. Nevertheless, I am very disappointed that for various I'easons the prolusd^ll short of 
expectations and of the forecast made early in the year. The proltt tor ihe year before interest and taxation ambuDiod to £ 3 , 982 , 7 Sb, 
compared with 13 , 520,843 last year. This represented a rise of 13 per cent, which after deducting interest reduced to 10 per cent, 
compared with an increase in sales to outside customers of 15 per cent. The profit margins on turnover were thus slightly leduccd. 

FINANCE. The strain imposed on the Company's liquid resources through heavy capital expenditure and the financing of very large 
increases in export business is fully recognised. During the current year '>owever, the position will be greatly improved by the sale 
proceeds of properly and by the anticipated retention of some £ 2 , 5 (KM)l )0 of debtors from the assets being sold to Herbcri-B.S.A. 
Limited. In view of the uncertain domestic credit position, since the Balance Sheet date we have thought it prudent to make 
arrangements with American banks for an additional «I 0 .() 00 ,(NH) or so to he available if required to help finance the growth of 
our motor cycle businesses in USA. 

GROWTH OF SALES TURNOVER. Hie increased scale of the Company's operations is illustrated by the fact that the 1966 
turnover of £ 46.5 millions for ouisidc customers was more than half as much again as that of only three years ago. This growth 
has been achieved without any benefit from acquisitions. 

EXPORTS. During the year there has been a further large expansion in export business. Indeed, the majority of the turnover 
increase in recent years has been for export, the principal contributor being the Motor Cycle Division. Direct exports and overseas 
earnings during the year accounted for 39 per cent of our turnover and in value again showed an increase of 40 per cent over the 
previous year’s figure. The Motor C'ycle Division is now in the top few of the nation's dollar earners, and last year dollar sales of 
B.S.A. and Triumph motor cycles considerably exceeded those of any single make of British motor car. Although the Division was 
exporting well over half its output three years ago, since then it has trebled the value of its exports and another substantial increase 
during the cuiTcnt year is in prospect. 

FORMATION OF HERBERT-B.S.A. LIMITED. An arrangement has been made with Alfred Heibcri Limited for a merger, 
ellective from August 1966 , of all our machine tool, small tool and kindred interests with those of Alfred flerbcrt Limited. Your 
directors are convinced that substantial benefits will accrue fiom the merger through higher productivity and cfTicicncy in the fields 
of research, development, production and markcling. 

CENTRAL HEATING. B.S.A. Harford Heating Limited is the world’s largest manufacturer of circulating pumps for domestic 
heating purposes, and in addition to having a big share of the home market has a large and growing export trade. We believe that the 
company is the largest British exporter of central healing equipment, and during the year arrangements were made with an American 
company to manufacture these pumps under licence in USA. 

GROUP PROSPECTS, Most of the companies in the Group are market leaders in one way or another. Our gseneial competiiive 
position is strong, but even so there arc so many unccnainiies at present that I do not believe you will expect, rtie to make anything 
approaching a specific forecast of the current year's profit at this very early stage. How'cvcr, I still Jiojw that a combination of new 
products and processes, increased exports and overseas earnings and improved efikicnc) and productivity will enable us lo achieve 
some improvement in profits. 

DIVIDENDS. Your directors consider that a modest increase in the total distribution for the year would be fully justified, but, in 
deference to the Government's wishc.s, w'c arc recommending a final dividend of 3 per cent, less tax, making a total of 13 per cent, less 
tax, the same as last year. 

Extracts from rhe Statement by the Chairman, 

Mr Eric Turner. 
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Tube Investments Limited 

t 

L6i^ Plowden, Cfialri^ri of Tube Investment^; reports that because of special factors the 
fall in Group profitability in the year to 31 st July 1966 was not as great as the decline from 
Cl 9.3 million to £15.t million suggests. But profits h^ve had to bo earned fforn within a 
shrinking margin between costs and prices. It is only because of Tl's continuous attention 
to productivity and efficiency that Group profits were not appreciably lovver. An un¬ 
changed total Ordinary dividend of 16% is recommended. ^ * 

Machine Toolf . 

The acquisition of Charles Churchill & Co., was a major event of For a QrOlit) 

which might be described as manipulators of metals, particularly steet bX|)Qnsion into th^ 
field of machine tools was particularly logical. Tl’s financial and materfal resources vA\{ 
give support to the growth policy of Churchill. 

Divisions 

Steel Tubes —For most of the year the Division was working close to full capacity. But 
in the second half orders started to fall. Profits were only slightly lower despite increased 
costs. Development plans provide for increased production of specialised tubular pro¬ 
ducts. Exports once again increased and were 25% up on two years ago. ^ 

Iron end Steel —Deliveries from Round Oak were 10% below last year’s level and 
profits were considerably reduced. Park Gate is emerging successfully from commission¬ 
ing problems only to be faced with falling demand affecting the whole steel industry. As 
time goes by steel nationaJisation becomes more certain. 

Aluminium —There were many pressures tending to increase costs and volume of 
demand was almost stationary. Nevertheless BA Group profits consolidated into the Ti 
accounts fell by less than 8% to £1.7m. 

Cycles —Home sales and market share were higher, helped by the success of the RSW16. 
There was even keener competition than hitherto in the US market. Elsewhere exports 
gave ground slowly to growing local manufacture but sales effort in Europe is being 
stepped up. 

Engineering —^The experience and design skill of Loewy and Robertson has been 
combined into Loewy Robertson Engineering. This company's constant gap rolling mHI 
of advanced design has been ordered by Steel Company of Wales, its first application to 
the rolling of steel where It is believed to have great potential. 

Electrical —Creda cooker sales were lower but spin dryer sales held up well and Russell 
Hobbs had a good year. The ambitious expansion programme for Simplax-6E Manufac¬ 
turing, the joint company with General Electric of USA, has made progress although as 
expected the early stages have shown a substantial trading loss. 

m 

Exports 

Direct exports were just below the £40 million mark. In addition a considerabtS volume 
of Tl's semi-manufactures is included in the exported products of other manufactureta. 
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HARMONY GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 


'I'he sixteenth Ordinary General Meeting of 
shareholders of Harmony Gold Mining Com¬ 
pany Limited will be held on November 21st in 
Johannesburg. 

The following is an extract from the cir¬ 
culated review of the affairs of the Company 
by Mr P. H. Anderson* the chairman, dated 
October 31, 1966; 

KFSIII.TS FOR 1HE YEAR FNDED 
JUNE JO, 1966 

The tonnage milled increased by 139,000 tons 
to 2,567,000 tons which constitutes a new record 
for the mine, and includes the record milling 
rate of 660,000 tons attained during the last 
quarter of the financial year. 'Fhe gold pro¬ 
duced was 35,140 ounces greater, although the 
yield per ion milled was slightly lower than in 
the previous year. Also due to the higher ton¬ 
nage milled, unit working costs decreased by 3.8 
cents per ion milled. The working profit from 
gold at R8,904,494 was an improvement of 
R61,975 on the previous year’s figure. The 
working profit from uranium, pyriic and 
sulphuric acid declined, however, by R 1,470,165 
10 R4,080,079 after adding R284,687 to ihe 
uranium profits equalisation reserve, and the 
total working profit for the year at R 12,984,573 
was thus R1,40K,190 lower than that of the 
previous year. ♦ 

Uranium royalties receivable were slightly less 
than half those of the previous year, in direct 
relationship to the quantities of quota allocated 
to this period in accordance wiih the 1963 
rationalization scheme with the Merriespruit 
and Virginia gold mining companies. Uranium 
royalties payable were approximately one third 
less, due similarly to lower quantitic.s of quota 
acquired from the Blyvooruitzicht and 
Dominion Reefs companies having been allo¬ 
cated to the year under review. 

The net profit for the year at R9,383.510 was 
R?38,271 higher than that for the previous year. 


DLVELOPMLNT AND ORE RESERVE 

In accordance with the planned decrease of 
the rate of development, the footage advanced 
was 12 per cent less than during the previous 
year, but was adequate to satisfy future long 
term scoping requirements. 

The development exposures during the year 
rellected an improvement in both percentage 
payability and value. To the south and south¬ 
west of No. 3 shaft, where 24 per cent of the 
total reef development sampled was located, the 
percentage of payability increased to 40 per cent 
at a slightly higher value than last year’s results, 
but it is still considered that payability in the 
aiea is generally patchy and that the mineable 
tonnage will not be large. 

In the zone to the southwest and west of No. 
2 shaft, the footage was substantially increased 
to 52 per cent of the total sampled, partly be¬ 
cause of the faulting encountered and the 
I changes in strike of the orebody. Percentage 
payability was lower at 74 per cent but tlie 
considerably higher value of the payable footage 
in this zone, at 791 inch-dwt, unduly influenced 
the results for the mine as a whole and led to 
the. inclusion in the reserves of almost half a 
million tons of 700 inch-dwt ore. The values 
thus continued to be somewhat higher than the 


earlier assessment of the zone at 450 to 500 
inch‘dwt. 

Northwest of No. 2 shaft, nearly 40 per cent 
of the 470 feet sampled was payable at little 
more than the previous estimate of 400 inch- 
dwt. 

In the zone immediately to rhe north of area 
“A”, where 20 per cent or 2,105 feet of the 
total fcKitage sampled was situated, the per¬ 
centage payability was unchanged at just under 
50 per cent, the payable value being about 450 
inch-dwt. which indicates that the earlier assess¬ 
ment on very limited information of 300 inch- 
dwt. as the average value of the payable portion 
of the area, may prove to have been somewhat 
conservative. 

The 33rd haulage north was advanced to 
within 400 feet of the Saaiplaas boundary and 
seven prospect boreholes were drilled to the 
reef at irregular intervals along the norihern- 
most 2,000 feet of the haulage to obtain struc¬ 
tural information and some indication for valua¬ 
tion purposes. No payable values were dis¬ 
closed. In the locality of the southern 1.000 
feet of the haulage, nearer to the 2B incline 
shaft, prospect holes arc to be drilled from the 
29ih haulage cro‘scut as it is advanced. During 
rhe current year. Literal development in the 
foot wall of the reef will .also be used for further 
evaluation of the area by prospect holes drilled 
to the reef, and winzes will be sunk on reef 
from the 27ih level. 

During the present financial year, most of the 
normal development is likely to be concentrated 
in the northern portions of the property. The 
rate of development on reef will continue to be 
limited and irregular, and payability is conse¬ 
quently anticipated to he more erratic. 

AREA wrsr or de bron iaum* 

Prospecting by means of boreholes in the 
area west of the de Bron fault has not been 
encouraging. 

SIOPIN<; OPERA HONS 

Sloping operations will extend steadily into 
the lower grade areas of the mine and a gradual 
decline of the recovery grade during the next 
decade is to be expected. The ore reserve width 
again increased considerably because of the 
higher' proportion of sloping taking place in 
areas where the khaki shale lies b the 
immediate hanging wall. Further attempts 10 
control these sloping widths are being under¬ 
taken. 

No. 1 SllB-VERIICAE SHAFT 

The progress made in preparation for the 
sinking of the No. 2 sub-vertical shaft, north 
of No. 2 shaft, was as scheduled. I'he slipiiig 
and concreting of rhe headgear portion of rhe 
shaft above rhe 21st level was completed and 
sbking below that level has commenced. The 
equipping of the headgear portion of the shaft 
above the 2l8i level is also in hand and the 
erection of the rock hoist is proceeding as 
planned. The south haulage east and the north 
haulage east on the 33rd level, which are to 
connect up with the bottom of the shaft, were 
within 300 feet and 450 feet respectively of the 
shaft position at September 30, 1966. The 
estimated date of completion of the. shaft is July, 
1967. 


URANIUM, PYRITE AND ACID 

The uranium plant oper^^ed throughout the 
year treating only high grade fines, and 
although the yield improve substantially, the 
planned cut back inQuantity of sfimes 
treated resulted in a much lower production of 
uranium oxide. This arrangement brought pro¬ 
duction more into line with current salea quotas, 
effected economics in production costs' and 
stockpiling, and extended the production life 
of the plant. However, the company’s future 
commitments are now such that the plant will 
probably have to revert to full produetbn 
(175,000 tons treated per month) b approxi¬ 
mately a year’s time, and some funher stock¬ 
piling will then take place. 

Construction of the solvent extraction exten¬ 
sion of the uranium plant has begun, and it 
should be b operation by the time it is neces¬ 
sary to revert to full uranium production. 

The company’s sulphuric acid plant, which 
had been shut down in‘November, 1963, at the 
Industry’s request, was re-commissioned in 
January, 1966. 


MININC 01 LOW GRADE ORE 

On August 19th a press announcement was 
made regardbg a scheme whereby low grade 
ore from this company’s lease area and that of 
the adjoining Merriespruit property could be 
profitably exploited. Negotiations between the 
parties concerned arc nearing finality and as 
soon as the approval of the relative authorities 
has been obtained, a further announcement will 
be made to shareholders giving details of the 
scheme. 


FUrilRE DISTRIBUTIONS 

After the payment of the 2 cents a share 
reduetbn of share premium with the dividend 
of 10 cents a share in a few days* time, only 
1 cent will remain to be repaid of the 40 cents 
by which the company received authority to 
reduce its share premium account m 1961 and 
1963. This will be paid to shareholders b six 
months’ time with the next dividend. 

Recent estimates indicate that on the present 
basis of mining operations and with the con¬ 
tinuing escalation of costs, a progressive lower¬ 
ing of the present annual dividend rate of 20 
cents per share would take place from 1968 
onwards. If the scheme for mining low grade 
ore in the Harmony and Merriespruit proper- 
lics can be successfully concluded, the rare of 
decline will be materially retarded. In cither 
event the level of costs will be an important 
determining factor, and much will therefore 
depend on the country’s ability to resist infia- 
lion in the years ahead. 


PNEllMOC'ONIOSrs 

The company has recently been notiHed that 
the levy imposed on the Group *‘A” controlled 
mines (of which your mine is one) in respect 
of compensation for pneumoconiosis resultmg 
from shifts worked since October 1 , 1962, has 
been fixed at an annual rate of R3,200,000 for 
the twelve months from October 1, 1966. The 
levy for the previous twelve, months waa 
R4,400,000. 
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BLYVO0RUITZLCHT GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 

(IncwfMirated in the Hepublk of South Africa) 


. The twenc^r-nlnlh Ordinary General Meeting 
of ihareholders of Blyvooryittichc Gold Mining 
Coinpany, Limited, wiS be held on Noveinber 
22nd in Johannesburg. 

The hdiowinf ja an extract from the ciiai* 
laced review of the atfaira of the Gompaniy by 
Mr T. Biaaidas the chairawm, dated October 31, 
1M6; 

fttSULTS fOR THE YCAR ENDED 
Jim lOs lyM 

It !• gcatifymi to ftport that, despite the 
diAcultks with w1tlc!i the company has had to 
contend during the past year as a resuk of the 
aiiiic’f No. 2 shaft being closed for the first 
ihite cnontlis of the year and various alternative 
aaethods having to be employed in order to 
maintain productioo, the Ore milled equalled 
the record for the mine sec up in 1963, when all 
the facUicles wem woihing normally. The 1963 
record gold pro^tion was, however, not quite 
achieved, due to a slightly lower yield per con 
milled, although the 1965/1966 figure was an 
improvement on that of 1964/1965. With a 
reduction in the extra coats associated with the 
investigation into and control of the sub-surface 
conditions throughout die property, the unit 
working costs were lower, and the working profit 
from gold slightly exceeded that of the previous 
year. Only small sales of uranium oxide w'cre 
effected from die company’s stockpile, which 
was created before the uranium plant was 
closed down in October, 1964, and the profit 
from this source was accordingly mudi less than 
In the previous year. However, the income 
from the royalty received for the uranium 
quotas ceded to another producer was very 
nearly mamnined, while the rnionnt which the 
company had to pay out by way of royalty on a 
uranium quota acquired several years ago was 
halved, as it eiqiired mid-way through die year. 
The total profit after allowing for sundry other 
items was almost K250,000 higher at 
R17,2S2,069 but taxation and lease consideration 
were materially greater, mainly due to lower 
uranium royalties payable and a smaller amor* 
tisation atlowance owing to lower capital 
expenditure, and dius the net profit after tax 
and lease amounted to R10,142,294 compared 
with R 1 14110,343 for the previmis year. 

The supply of labour was generally satisfac¬ 
tory throughout the year. 

DEVELOPMENT AND ORE RESERVE 
Alihougli there was an increase in the total 
footage developed during the year, most of it 
was ^ reef, the footage on reef being mainly 
ccjfined 10 that necessary to enable stoping to 
commence on certain of i^e ** B ” series of sub¬ 
incline shafts. The footage sampled was lower, 
but the overall percentage payability increased 
markedly to 86.2 ber cent chiefly due to the 
raises above B1 incline shaft. Towards the 
western boundary of the lease area, payability 
continues to be generally lower than that in die 
remainder of the mine, but in dip lower levels, 
west of A4 sub-incline, the i^rqfvpd trend 
of vjdues and percentage payability evident in 
dig pilous year was maintained. 

imaatity of ore developed ftir iochiiiai 


in the ore reserves increased slighdy, but after 
allowing for the tonnage miUed, the available 
ore reserve at the year-end Mfiected a amall 
decrease of five per cent on last year’s figure. At 
1 explained; in my previous review, a gradual 
decline is to be expected during the ensuing 
years as the reserves above the 16ch level are 
depleted and in accordance with the dictates of 
modem deep level mining, only sufficient entea- 
sions to ore reserve blocks adjoiniiig the '*A *' 
and sub-inclines are established to inaia- 
tain one year’s stoping ahead of die kmgwalls. 
The fact that there has been a decline in the 
available ore reserve is therefore in accordance 
with the mine*^ operational plans and is no cause 
for any concern. 

SUB-INCUNF SHAFTS 

In September, 1966, Bl sub-incline shaft 
reached its final depth of 3,784 feet on the 
incline below the bank level. The B2, B3 and B4 
sub-inclines had reached depths of 3,194 feet, 
2,121 feet and 1,798 feet respectively at Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1966. 

Concreting and equipping of the shafts is 
proceeding. 

VERTICAt SHAFTS 

No. 1 shaft is now virtually a “stand-by” 
shaft. There are at present no plans for pro¬ 
ceeding with the removal of the shaft pillar, as 
the shaft must be kept ready for operation 
should any occurrence affecting either No. 2 or 
No. 4 shaft necessitate such action. 

Operations at No. 2 shaft are proceeding 
normally. 

No. 4 shaft continues to be the main hoisting 
and pumping shaft for the mine. 

UNDERGROfllblD WATER 

The tabulation given in the statistical section 
of the annual re^rt indicates how the quantity 
of water pumped from the mine has decreased, 
following the lowering of the water table. Some 
of the pumping equipment was withdrawn dur¬ 
ing the year from No. 2 shaft, and it will be 
used for the pumping installations for the “ B ” 
sub-incliiies. The present effective pumping 
capacity of 254)00,000 gallons per day is hist 
over 41 umes the current pumping cate. The 
rarplus water now being pumped from under¬ 
ground is no longer returned thiough borcholea 
to the Oberhotzer compartment, but, since May, 
1966, it has been transferred to the new canal 
and pipeline system which delivers it into the 
Wonderfojitcin Spruit beyond Welverdiend. 

SUB-SURFACE INVEST JGATIONS 

On two oocastotts during 1966 the company’s 
mine management and consulting engineers have 
had the benefit of oonsukatiouf with a leading 
American authority on doloaiittc formatioiu and 
on the dewatering of aub-surface strata and 
related problems, whh pardcolar refecenoe to the 
reduction works the. A great deal of additkmal 
information has been made available lor 
analysis at a resale of the penisaent woik done 
and the many safety controls installed at various 
points on the propony, and the oonduslons 
itiGhed are cunenaly briorwuafiily anadML 


REPLACEMENT HOUSING 
The last fourteen of the seventy-four houses 
being erected in the eastern exteniion of South- 
dene were completed in September, 1966. To¬ 
gether with the 172 repl a cem en t houses on tho 
western side of Southdene the company has 
provided 246 new houses for its employees. The 
total number of houses evacuated in Westdene 
and other parts of the property^ since August, 
19&4, remains at 255. 

REDUCTfON PLANT OPERATIONS 

The gold reduction plant ran normally 
throughout the year. In connection with the 
emergency ** stand-by ” nufling facilities, certain 
instaBations were completed at Western Dirap 
Levels’ reduction plane where 10,000 tons of rich 
fines a month would be milled on your Com¬ 
pany’s behalf should the necessity arise. The 
arrangements at the mine for the loading and 
transporting of ore by road or rail in an emer¬ 
gency could now be brought into operation with¬ 
in a very short time. 

The site on which the reduction plant could 
be re-e&tahlished sliouid such action become 
necessary, has been thoroughly tested and 
proved safe, and the design planning of a new 
1504)00 tons per month plant is continuing. The 
site, whicii includes part of the freehold noted 
in the property report as having recently been 
purchased, is on the south-eastern portion of 
the mining lease area and is large enou|di to 
accommodate also a uranium plant and a sul¬ 
phuric acid plant. The transfer of the ground 
purchased was registered in the company’s name 
on September 30, 1966. For the time being 
the uranium and sulphuric acid plants remain 
on a caretakiiig basis, and no decision has yet 
been taken on the re-commcncement of uranium 
or sulphuric acid production. 

FAR WEST RAND DOLOMIT1C WATER 
ASSOCIATION 

Since the dose of the financial year, a pay¬ 
ment of R100,000 has been received from tlie 
company’s insurers in full settlement of claims 
against the coinpany by third parties for damage 
fo property suffered by them prior to March 3f, 
1965, due to subsidence caused by the dewater¬ 
ing of the Oberholzer compartment. All such 
claims are submitted to and investigated by the 
Far West Rand DolomiUc Water Assoctatioo of 
which this company continues to be a member. 

PNEUMOCONIOSIS 

The company has recently been notified chat 
the levy imposed on the Group “ A ” controlled 
mines (of which your mine is one) in respect of 
compensation for pneumogoniosis resulting from 
shifts worked since October 1, 1962, has been 
fixed at an annual rate of R3,2004)00 for the 
twelve months from October 1, 1966. The 
levy for the previous twelve months was 
U 4 ,mfi 00 , 

FINANCIAL FORECAST 

The forward estimates indicate chat, allowing 
foe the ooRaerving of the cash ceaauroes m meet 
foreseeaftie cajutal and bther requirements, my 
forecast of a year ago still atands, namely that 
the pKsem levd of dividaid dlstribotioiis &ould 
ha Badacained far the imbc year or m. 
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forope's 
lairgest 

manufacturers 
of engineers', 
small tools 

Salient points from the address of the Chairman and Managing Director, Mr D. G. N. 
Lhyd-Lowles, at the Annual General Meeting on lOth November, 1966. 


THE & WE 


LIMITED 


• sales 

Home sales improved and were more than J4 per cent up. 


• iseofits 

Trading results at £(,168,779 were £246,000 below the record for 1964/65. 
This drop shows the effects of ever increasing costs which can only be 
alleviated to a limited extent by our own efforts. 


• satUsoH 

Sales both at home and abroad for the ffrst quarter since 31st May have 
cootioued to show increases. 

New machines of our own design are proving their value in production and 
are without any doubt going to prove winnen overseas. 

On no account must we forgo any capital expenditure which Is essential 
to our planned pattern of growth and on which the prosperity of the 
company depends. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE AND 
INVESTMENT LIMITED 


3TEEfe 8c TOOL 
t^PORATION 

The foitg-aiitl|«Ainuai Cteikraf Meethig of 
Neepseud jh ||ool (^rporation limited 
was Neepsend, 

Sheffield, Sir Stuart C JF»UD 

.(President of,the C 9 mpq^y^'|;|eMbg. 

' The fallowing if hh^xAnf idSin har^iBailatcd 
Statement: 

Group trading profits before taxation 
amounted to £1309,861 as against £1,118,054 
in the previous year. 

The economic barometer points clearly to the 
fact that the present year must be more dMcult 
than the year under review, iuid all foreseeable 
steps are being taken to achieve further econo¬ 
mies witliout reducing our standards of efficiency. 

As maiiufhdurcrs we should not niffer from 
Selective Employment Tax—but considerable 
sums of money are lent to the Government 
free of interest for S montlis. 

A serious problem we have to face ia that 
the new Govemnieiit Icgislatien necessitates 
our hailing over to the State the tux deducted 
from dividends instead of such money being 
ploughed back into the business as in the past 
Fonunatcly we have built iqn substantial reserves 
from which we shall benefit in the tough days 
ahead. 

In January we acquired Moses Eadon & Sons 
Ltd., a small but old-established company with 
a high reputation in the field of wodd-working 
knives, saws and files. 

In April we negotiated the purchase of one of 
the oldest malleable iron foundries in the 
country, namely Edward Lucas & Sons Ltd., of 
Dronfield. 

The report and accounts were adoptedl 


Directors: David Finhie {Chatfrrian) Hon. M.'J. Lambert (Managfriif) 
The Rt. Hon. Lqrd^ Alport, PC, TD H J. B. Cope Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Day 
R/l P. de^iraffbfd, QBE E. P. Hatchett d. H. Pattisson 

INOUSTAtAL FINANCE SECURITIES LIMITED 
DAWNAY, day 81 CO., LIMITED 
WINTON TRUST LIMITED 


GROUP PROFITS REACH 

A NEW 

PEAK 

Incomt from invastmants 

1966 

£366.000 

1965 

£316.000 

Profits bn-irealitatioo qf investments 
and from finance business 

£370.000 

£259,000 

TOTAL INCOME 

£738.000 

£577.000 

NET PROFIT before TAX 

ctilaooo 

£652,000 

Taxation 

£177.000 

£107.000 

NET PROFIT AFTER TAX 

£481,000 

£445.000 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDED: Final 3i%. making 16^% for year ended 30th June, 1906. 
against forecast of at least 16%. Owing to Government policy, directors feel dividend must be 
restricted to the equivalent rate of the previous year, 

CURRENT YEAR: Due to the freeze and the number of dividends brought forward Idr taxation 
reasons during 1965-66, it may be difficult to maintain the level of investment income. On the 
finance aide. Dawnay Day's activities continue to grow end there has been no lack of 
propositions to consider. In spite of the fall in market values, profits from realisation of invest- 
ments and finance business are expected to remain at a satisfactory level. 

FUTURE: The new structure resulting from a group reorganisation earlier this year 
established a bsele for expansion add development. Although profits cannot 
neceeeerily be expected to advance v\4thout any fkictuetions. I have great confi¬ 
dence both in our orgeideetion end in its ability to make progreee. 


DAVID FINNIC 

CHAiRMAN 


rm IRISH GLASS BOTTLE 
COMPANY 

The ihirty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of The Irish Glass Bottle Company Linoked 
was held on November 15th in Dublin. 

In his circulated statement, the Chairman, 
Mr Patrick W. MGGraa^ refereed to Share¬ 
holders* approval to the Scheme of Arrange¬ 
ment whereby the Company's main subsidiary, 
Waterford Glass Limited, was to be “hived 
off” and become an Jhdependenc public com¬ 
pany. The two companies, he said, would still 
continue to work closely together for the benefit 
of all concerned. 

Reviewing Group results for the year emkad 
June 28. 1966, Mr McGrath contiiiued: 

The Profit for the year, after charging 
Depreciation and all Expenses, amounts to 
£590,963 compared with £5033*5 for the 
previous year. Your Board pcopoaes to pay 
ihc same Ordinary Dividend as last year, 
namely 20 per cent. 

Should the Court approve the re-oeganisa- 
lion of the Company, and the “ hiving-off '* of 
Waterford Glass Lifted your Group's aedvt- 
tics will still be extensive, embracing nor only 
the manufacture oi a vast variety of glass con¬ 
tainers but also various products in the Plastics 
field and such enterprises as our investment 
in Silica Sami Limited. 

We are confklenr that when ciiirent plans 
are completed your Group will have available 
10 it modem and up to date factories in the 
spheres in which it is engaged,^and it is our 
Intention to ensure that all eadsting areas of 
operation are economically sound and viable 
under any reasonable trading conditions. 

The report was adopted. - ^ ' ... 
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UilMNCE 

An Outstanding Year 


Points from tho Directors' Report end Statement by the 
Chairmen, Mr, A. C. Grover. 


During the year ended 30th June 1966 the Company issued 
3,527 policies for sums assured in excess of £18,000,000 — 
more than three times the corresponding figure for the previous 
year, 489 annuity bonds were also issued, representing annuity 
considerations of over £4,250.000. 

#The Life Assurance and Annuity Fund now stands at 
£9,934,043. 

iNrThe volume of business obtained from Lloyd's Brokers 
continues to increase and further expansion is confidently 
expected. 

iRrThe Company's Headquarters have now been established 
at Swan Court, Petersfield. The City Office has been main¬ 
tained at Fenland House, 41-43 Mincing Lane, and a new 
office established in Birmingham, both of which offer most of 
the facilities normally only available at a Head Office. 


Copies of the Report and Accourns for the year ended 
June SOth, 1966 may be obtained from any of the Company's 
offices. 

UFHIIAiD AttViANCE ITD. swan court, petersfiei o. Hampshire 


INTERUNIE' 

I . . I ; ^ \ I - N . J I ; 1 ! C , ! \t ,S t Nl ; 


[A» miernalionaJ investiwnt imnpany qmifd un t/nr-lohthni SiOfk Bxehenee) 

Summary of the 
Second Interim Report for 1966 

The issued capital at 15th October 1966 was FIs. 132,029«950 and 
the net assets (investments taken at market value) were FIs. 
; 393,000.000 compared with FK. 131.664,500 and FIs. 425,000,000 

j resi^tivcly at 15th June 1966. The value per share, including 

• duties etc., was FIs. 156.50 compared with FIs. J69.50, which is a 

I decline of • 

The geographical spread t>f investments is: 

Common Market 46.2“„ Other countries 1.5?^ 

! United Kingdom 4.1"/ Cash ll.3‘’„ 

USA and Canada 36.9% 

The falling tendency on Fruropean bourses continued during (he 
, period, though in general less emphatically than In the first half 

! of 1966. 

The New York Suick Exchange, which remained distinctly better 
j than most Eiuropcan niarket.s in the first half year, has since ex¬ 

perienced substantial falls. 

We have continued the same cautious investment policy in both 
I Europe and the United States which wc have been practising for 

' a considerable time. Our object has been a further increase in our 

I liquid resources. 

I As compared with last year, cash dividends received have so far 

I made satisfactory progress, but income from slix-k dividends etc. 

j has ^cn lower. 

1 « 

' t'or full hi format Ion audiupirs of the InU'rhu Rrpoit pfeutt' wntr to: 

I N.V. INTERNATIONALE BELEQGINOS UNIE INTERUNIE', 

I P.O. BOX 417. THE HAQUE, HOLLAND 

ot to Hill, Samuel fr Co. Limited. 100 Wood Stroot, London, E.C.2. 


SARMA S.A. 

(Variety’ Sfore.s and .SiipermarLets) 

The Annual General Meeting of SARMA 
S.A. was held in Brussels on> October 18th, 
under the chairmanship of Barmi Paul de 
Sadefeer, and the following arc details of the 
report presented by the Board of Directors: 

TURNOVER 

Turnover rose by BFrs. 324m., or 9.6 per cent, 
to a total of BFrs. 3j698m. Wages and social 
security charges rose by BFrs. 42.6m. in conse* 
quence of new wage agreements and thus bore 
heavily on the year's results. 

INVESTMENIS AND EXPANSION 

Expansion during the year included: 

<1) Modernisation of the Brussels branch; 

(2) Extension of the Charleroi branch; 

Extension of the Ostend branch. 

Effbrta continue in this direction and certain 
properties have already been earmarked. 

MERGER 

The Board have decided to call an Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeung,ia order to propose 
the merger with S.A. GROQTHUIS. 

SARMA—INTERNATIONAL 

1965 closed with a net profit of 
BnO|{^52» raising the balance, carried for- 
waf|B9Frs. 25,040,999. •The total of divi¬ 


dends set a.side by the two Congolese companies, 
and frozen for the time being, amounts to CFr«. 
60m. Other Congolese holdings have also had 
siiiisfactory results. 

SARMA—mi.lUCA 

The company opened a second store on the 
outskirts of Madrid on November 18, 1965. 
T urnover figures of th6 two branches currently 
trading arc .satisfactory and continue to improve. 

S.A, TOPS 

The (Company has acquired a 25 per cent 
interest in this undertaking. S.A. Tops was set 
up on December 16, 1963. for the purpose of 
opening and operating restaurants, snack-bars, 
etc. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

Trading profit, excluding the balance brouglit 
forward to BFrs. 2,570,671. totalled BFrs. 
287,192.555 as against BFrs. 257,210,291 in 1965. 
After deduction of social .security and financial 
charges, as well as of exceptionally high depre¬ 
ciation charges of BFrs. 101 >099,279, including 
BFrs. 18,638,472 in respect of Congolese assets, 
net profit amounted to BFrs. 35,918,836 and. 
after addition of the balance brought forward, 
produced a total of BFrs. 38,489,507 available 
for distribution. 

It is accordingly proposed to distribute a total 
of BFrs. 36m. by way of a dividend of BFrs. 250 
gross per share, and to carry forward the result¬ 
ing balance of BFrs. 2,489,507. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 


The 

Economist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are 
available from Eesibind Ltd The casee 
ere in stiff, dark blue cloth covers 
and ere gilt-lettered on the spine; they 
provide an extremely effective and 
firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the 
quarterly index, or 26 issues of the 
air edition with two quarterly Indexes. 
The year can be sttrnped on the spine. 
The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, ie 14s. Orders, stating 
requirements ciserly and enclosing ■ 
remittance, ehould be eent. not to 
The Economist, but to— 


Eaeibind Limited (Dept E). 
Eardfey House, 4 Uxbridge Street, 
Kensington. London W.S 
PARK 0688 (3 lines) 

Copras of the index ere eveifabte 
only from The ieonomtat 
26 St. James's St.. S.tV.I. 
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APPOINTMENTS For furthor announcomont* mo pagoa 7<1, 864, and 865. 


SCHOOL OF SOaAL SCIENCES 

Organisation and Administration 
of Hospitals and tlie Hospital 
Service 


The School of Social Sciences has 
received a three->ear grant Ironi 
the Ministry of Health to carry out 
research into the organisation and 
administration' of hospitals and 
the hospital service. 

The obiect of the research is 
to discover optiniiim f'oniu of 
organisation and to test them in 
practice. The research will be 
carried oot on a collaborative 
basis with sections at various 
levels of the hospital service 
willing to co-opcraic in the analysis 
of their own rcspon.sibili(ies and 
work. 


1 . DIRHCTOR at RLSEARCft 
PROFESSOR or SEMOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW lex el 
, according to the c.xnerience 
atid qualifications of the Pwi>oa 
appointed. 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
3. RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

The salary scale at Resc.iiLh 
Professor level would be 
to £3,9t)0, for Sefiior Rtsseareh 
Fellow £2.<>00 to £3,200. for 
Research Fallow £1,600 to £2,500. 
for Research AssUtuiu i'f.KH) to 
£1,300. 


Enquiries are invited from social scientists who might be interested in 
these posts. Technical background may be in any of the social science*;. 

'but relevnnt field worlr experience would beexpeoted for4he neiHorpmtd. 

Write to Professor Elliott Jaques, of the School of Social S'cieiicC>. 
who will carry supervisory respoftsibiliiy Tor the project. 

Brunei University, 

WoodIand.s Avenue. , , , . ! 

Actorr, London, W.S: , ' *. 1 . 


•BE 


VoGoncr IN EcmmmK llfiisei 

The Post Office hes a vacancy for an Economic Adviser in their Statfstlcs 
I and Business Research Depa.'tment in the City of London. 

! The duties are briefly to provide an economic intelligence service and to 
study International comparisons of Telecommunications end Postal 
business. 

Qualifications 

Candidates should be at least 28 yeais of age, with a first or second class 
honours degree, or a degree awarded for post-graduate study or research, 
in Economics or a closely related subject. Experience in Economics is also 


The salary scale is C2.250 to £3.107 plus a London Weighting Allowance 
of £85. Starting salary may be at a higher point than the minimum for a 
candidate with exceptional qualifications and/or experience. The appoint¬ 
ment would be temporary at first with the possibility of establishment 
later on. 

Write giving date of birth, details of education, qualifications and 
experience to:-^the Director of Statistics and Research (E), Post Office 
Headquarters. St. Martin’s-le-Grand. London. E.C.1, from whom fuller 
details of the duties can be obtained. 


CITY OF^ COVENTRY 


TRLANSPffRTATION STUDY 

. ■■ * ;■' ' 

' ''7'he"Codliidl.''in Cotla£oAtfoii'4ritl^’M';JiM|ltfryiHpf';A'raiisport, is establishing an intcfdisciplinary team of eight officers, as set 
out lifilowi tQ undartslie si:>ipoinprelifnsite^jUiitlivid^^ of the City integrated with Development Plan review. All aspects of 

traas|k>ilslii0tf a|d tO'Vd eiAmiiwd^iAd file work will u0ludc much to stimulate the interests of suitably qualified persons who are keen 
to ^^eyel^jF |h|i syp^cAhdh^ tecfbniqles su'dKus^opapikmal research, cost benefit analysis and the statisiical use of computeri. 


THREE TOWR PUNHEIIS 

(Deparbneot of Architecture and Planning) 
with a real appreciation of transportation analysis, policy and 
implementation related to regional and local planning issues and 
to physical environmental factors and an interest in comparative 

evitedtlOD-of sTUtefUatM •- - 

TWO CHARTERED ER8IHEERS 

s4City>EntiDeo(VDup«rRnidl>’-* vimoryo,. 

with experience in traffic engineering and managemot leehliidvcs 
and interest in capacity and network analysis, electronic coi^ol 
systems, the integration of transportation in land use plans, 
quantitative analysis and foreca^ingr all with a regi<^al 
outlook. 


TWO ECOHQMISTS/STATISTtCIANS 

(Oty Treasurer's Department) 

one with a good degree in economics and subsequent experience 
and possibly IMTA or equivalent accountancy qualifications, and 
one with a qualification in mathematics and/or statistics as the 
essential requirement. Both should be interested in developing 
the new techniques mentioned above. 

ORE TRARSPORT RESEARU ASSiSTART 

(Transport Department) 

with a traffic background who, whnsi hhVing a sound knowledge 
of existing operating practice and . econortiics. is aware of the 
neea to develop neW techniques fot the design and evaluation 
of transport systems. 


The appointments will be permanent and pensionable. Salaries will be paid within the l^ge £K 610 rising to £2,2>^0, except for one 
planning and one engineering post, for which the duties allow more recently qualified penom at, appropriately slighftly lower grades. An 
additional payraent Wfil be to one of the team acting in team leader. 

i^iiiTi6ier 'mfonnatidn aiout the Transpoiiation Study, ^d application forma (rtttilna^te by December 9 , 1966 ) from tire Town 
Clerk, Council House, CdYentry. 
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wNDOIf BCilKIVfOWOf 'BI^ 

Baling Te<diiiioaI College 't 

at Mary's Road. Xaluta. w S. , > ' 

aCHOOli OF BOSINESS ' 

Lecturer in Eemmics 

AppUCttllonA ara Invltad Irom tliose wltlhi 
special .iBterwt In tlie upnllcHtlon of reeant 
mathamatleal davalownents.. An interest In 
Iha ftw of Trexu^rt jr^ld ba a-elcomad 

frwi'iha Friiiotpa|. to whom mplatad 
apiilicatlona should lia raturnao wlUkla 
14 duyh of the adyartlKement. 

University of Essex 

Oemrlnieni of Economics 

ApplleatloTis are lavlled for pobia of 
AAslatatil Itaaturer/Laclurair .(/U,105 to 
l'a.S30). Banlor LeoturernRcitder (£3,675 to 
£3.41Sj in any Held of aconoinicfi. 
Qualtflcatioiifi In naatlMmatlval aoonomios or 
eounometrips pretavred Cur oito poat. 

Applleatlcma {al« oupIoh). including a 
currloulutn vttaa and the niunes of two 
rrfereaa, must reach The Hcidhtrav. 
anlvareity of Kawx. Wlvenhoe Park, 
Culohaaier. Kues. by Novauiber 30, 100(1 
Consldaratlon will be given to laie 
BpplleatloDS from ovarseae applicants 


INtCen LONDON EOOCATION AUTHORITY 

South West London College ! 

(fonnarly Balbam and Tooling College of 
Commerce) 

AppJloatlons are invited for tha 
undermentioned posts of Awistanl Lecturer 
Orade B, to be taken up as soun as possible 
at this large and rapidly expanding college 
lor advanced business studies. 

Aooounbsucy Studies 
De^utment 

The pepartment is one of the larBe.st of 
Us kind ill the cuunivy. Ims a laiire numbei , 
ul full time students, provides special i 

servioeH for articled ulerks and aoeountancy 
trails and Includes training In statistical > 

techniques and all pliases oc computer I 

education. I 

AOOOUNTAin» preferably with costing i 

expertme or concerned with the training I 

of articled clerks. 

KOOWOM/axa BTATIRTICIANB preferably | 
with an appropriate degree and experience 
m buaineaa. { 

ProfeBsional Studies 
Department 

ECONOMICS AND EpONOMIC HISTORY 
The successful applicant, will be required 
to teach students of Banking, Company 
SecretaiTNhlp, Marketing and Oovernment, j 

iimlnly to Intermediate level. 

Applicants should be graduates, pxeferablv ■ 

with teaching experience, who are prepared 
to fluika a real contribution to this rapidly 
developing area of a'ork. 

Business Studies i 

Department 

ASSISTANT LECTURER IN LAW 
The toachlna wlU be mainly ooncamed with 
Oeoeial Principles of Law. and Business Law 
for National Certificate and Diploma students. 

All opportunity wlU be gvailablt fur 
partlelpatton In short ooursaa for Industry, 
if the supcasslul candidate can offer 
Industrial Law. 

88lan> scale: AasisUtnt Lecturers Grade B, 
i:»66>£i,g35 (plus London allowance £70) f 
Mill) additions for qualifications: starting 
point depends on qualifications, training and 
e.'iperirnca. 

Assistance may be given towards household 
removal expenses. Further deteila and forms 
pt application, returnable within 14 days, 

Iroin tiM (SpUege 8aerota», 8outh Weal 
Tooting Broadway. 


Rob ert Qo H*ge. Istanbul. Turkey. 
PHOFKm^ASBCKHATE PROt*fcHaOfl In 
KOOWOMIOB. STATI8TIC8. BUSINI'BB 
AD^^NT«nmATION and l^ROOUCTION 
MANAOEMENF. B.A.. M.A.. progrumines. 
Muiisga of instrucliun is KngliMh. 
OnalfcMlng career with interesting resernrh 
possibllillee. |9,noo-aii.Qoo por uunum 
apoo^log to experience and qiielUlcuclons 
Fur further details und application forms 
write to Kucrultmont Secretary, Olflco of 
Trustcoh. Robert ColioHe, 54g hftli Avenue. 
New York. New Ymk 10036. before 
Decembor 31. 1666, 


University of Strathclyde 

S(;H00L Ol' BUblNKHS AND 
ADMINTS-IRATTON 
ObPAHTMli'Nr OP COMMLiNCe 

Lectureship or Asmlant Leal ure- 
ship in business Economics 

AppllCAtluMK are Invited for the post uf 
Lreturer nr Assistnnt Lecturer In BusIne.'iH 
I':vonnuiio.i in the Depaitment of 
Commerce. 

Duties of the PQ.S? will include 
undertfiudUAle teaching ot Kcunoinics 
within the School and leseHixih Unto 
aui)cct.s of Bushiest Keonuinlcs. 

Ualary scale: Lecturer, £1.47(F>£3.630. 
Asslstunt Lseturcr, £1.IDS-£1,340 per 
annum with FJ3.S.U. 

Appllciitluii foriiiK und further 
panioularn (quoting 68^06) may be 
obtained Iruin the Kvsistrar. Unlversiiy 
of Strathch'de, Oeoree Street. OlasRuw 
C.l. with whom upplicutlcius should be 
lodged. 


THK TROPICAL PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 
Of tlie Ministry ot Overseas Development 
requlree AsslAtant Research onicers to ussist 
In the general work of the l<k!onomlu.s 
Department, assessing the commercial 
pcHUilbilitieA of technical proceme.s developed 
In the Institute, investlgHttng the market for 
troploal plant and animal pruducts. and 
advising on tlic e.stabllFhiiK'iit of industries 
; In devAoping countries based on the 
, exploitation of local raw muteriul.s. 
gUALlPKMTIONS: First nr Second cIbsh 
degree in ecotmmlos (or commerce) pvofeiably 
with i<omc research or commerolhl 
experience. SALARY SCALE: £966- 
£1,666. Application forms from 
Administration OlUcer. Truptcnl Products 
Imstitute, 66/82, dray’s Inn Road. London, 
W.C.l, quoting reference 733 12 


Social Research 

fipeolallat poets available for 3 
Inforiimtlnn OfOcers and 3 Aftsi^tant 
Information offleers In the Central 
Office ot Information. 

QUALIFICATIONS; All candidates 
must be qualified in one of the 
Social Solanoii, BtatMUes.. or 
Muthcmatlos. or nave had relevant 
experience In social, economic, or 
operational reHearch. For the 
Information Officer posts candidates 
should have participated in several 
research projectr 
SALARY: (Inner London) 
Information Officer £ 1.860- £ 1 J)69. 

Joformatieii Offiear^AesS- 

pension, nomotlon prospects. 

WRITE to Civil service 
&nnmis.Mlon, Savlle Row. London, 

W 1, for application form, quotinn 
660/86^16,. Clloslfig daSe OObembei' 9. 


University of Durham 

January 1. 1667, or sueh later date as may 
be arranged. ApplicatLptu from recently 
qualified eafidldales will be oonaidered. 

Appllcatlona (nine coplee). together with 
the names ot three refereee, ihmud be sent 

B irham. from wlum furtter particulMa may 
eawSV'SmfbopV^eSiy )^^" tbroad may 


T^e University of Sussex 

Lficiurer in PoUtici 

Ap^lio a^|M M^iBYUfd lur^iwo 

both ttMse'^poai* 
ourrent * ' ^ 

their « 


The University of Leeds 
mpABTiiiirr or i|^;ibbiiatio 8 

Statistician 


advantage; but imIi 
restrtoted to epee 

Salary within the m 
per annum Im DMott 

SA^Jg.vn!Si& 


in • pfirSBuSirnrog. 


w anamfer au Aietetiim Leoli 


Lhmeut), the University ot Busatt, 
r 8Unm. BHuhton. toNBAm 
M forms shoind nn retarned as soon 




a Lector 

tela 

w&S%&r 

ulars may be oMalnedTrootlater than , 
s^erm (me at whetm should in 


SCOTTISH D|y|;4)PiyfE|q',DEPARTMENT, 

ASSISTANT ftissjCARiCil OFFICERS 

Several young ghiduatgi are required for interesting research 
work with the Departinem*$ planning etaff in Edinburgh. One 
of tlie succekfiful candidates may be seconded to the Royal 
Commission on Local Government in Scotland for work, in the 
Intelligence Unit in Glasgow. 

The main functions of the Department's Research Unit involve 
investigation of the various social, economic and demographic M 
factors influencing the formation of policy related to urban and ^ 
regional planning and housing. The work includes regional und 
sp^ific subject studies and the collation and analysis of statistical 

A University degree with first or .second class honours or a 
degree awarded tor post graduate study or research^In sociology, 
anthropology, economics, psychology, statistics, geography or other 
appropriate social science. 

Salary scale; £926'£].574 with placing according to age. 
quulifications und experience. 

These arc temporary appointments but there will be an early 
opportunity to attain permanent status and admission to non¬ 
contributory superannuation scheme. Five-day, 42-hour week ; 
four weeks two days annual leave plus public holidays. 

Write to the Establishment Officer. Scottish Development 
Department, Room 27, St. Andrew's House. Edinburgh ]. for 
application form, or ring Mi.ss B. D. Baker, M.A.. WAV. 8545. 
est. 106, for further particulars. 

Last day for receipt of completed application forms is Tuesdav. 
December 6, 1966. 


The ENGINEERING EMPLOYERS* FEDERATION 

requires the services of a full time 

DlRECrOR OF RESEARCH 

to be responsible the setting up and running of a new Research 
Department. Applicants should have a statistical, labour economics 
or industrial relations background and should have had several 
years' experience in research in a University, Industry or Govern¬ 
ment Department. 

Further particulars can be obtained by writing in confidence to 
The Director. Engineering Employers’ Federation, Broadway 
House, Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W.I. 


CORPORATE 

PLANNING 

Our Corporats Planning Departnrtent is looking for ivsro 
experienced and successful business economists to help 
with the Company's etivironmental forecasting — 

—an icenmnla4nfM-66 to ba deputy heed «ff Ha 
iaenomiea DMalon 

—an Eeonemiat of X6*86 tn werk on anargy 


Both jobs are well-paid—the first is a senior position 
-and both offer good opportunities for winning 
protrtotion. . 

Please write giving full'details of qualifications, ex¬ 
perience and salary to A. Orinkwater (E2498), Esso 
Petroleum Co. Ltd., Victoria Street, S.W.1. 














Tin ECONOMIST MOVBMSn 19, I966 


ECONOMIST 

Well estubliBhed British overseas' quires an 

Economist, aged 22-27 years, for thdr jj^nomic Research 
Department in London. An economies degree is essential; 
previous experience in bdnkins or commerce desirable. 
Excellent salary and conditions of employment, subsidised 
Luncheon Club, Sports Club facilities, contributory Widows 
and Orphans Fund, non-contributory pension scheme. 

Apply in writing, giving details of age, qualifications and 
career to date, to; 

Box n/149, 

c/ii Hanway Houee, dark’s Place. London, E.CJ. 


Brighton Eduoatlon 
Committee 

BRIOHTON CX)LLEaE OP 
TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OP COMPOTINO. 
CYBERNETTCS AND MANAOEMIeNT. 
R<H»uircd t(»r Junuary 1. im, ASSISTANT 
LKCTUKKR GRABS B (plUB RflBponillbUlty 
Allowance of i:i65 p.«.) IN BUSlNSfiS 
LAW. AppliraiitB munt posaMB rood 
desree and'or appropriate prafesBional 
quallflcaridii. Tcnchlim' eNpertence 
desiiMblv. 

Salaiy icalr: £1,2.10 to Ca.010 p'.B. 
•ccnrding to quiiltUcutions and expoiience. 

Pull nnnlculiira and oppliuation forma 
oblultuiule from the Registrar. Brl{fht<in 
College of Technology, Moulaecuonib. 
Brighton 7. lo v.’hom oomplated roimi 
should he rcluriiRd by Monday. 

November 28. 1966 


For further announcements 
see pages 761 and 863 tb 
^1^864. 

University of East Anglia 
School of Social Studies 

Economic Theory, Pgiunomelrtc.*!, Applied 
Economics. Economics of Under-developed 
CountrieR. 

Appllcarions are Invited for LECTURESHIPS i 
or ASSISTANT LECTUHESHIPB In Bconomlcs 
from October 1. 10«7. For one or more of 
these poBta interests in eoonomie theory, I 
mHlhemallefi.1 economlea, econumetrlci, or I 

international economloa would be dcKlmbla, I 

One or two of the poiitB wUI resutre a . . i 

sirong Interest In problems of underodeveloped 
countrlen. prefonibly with overaeae experience, 
and (fur uue of the posts) knowledge 6/1 
agriculture. The Ktlpend will be on the 
acale: 

Lecturer £1,470-£2,630 

Aanatanl Lecturer £i.l06-£ 1,340 
plus Pi3.S.U. benetUs. 

Pusher particulars may be obtained front 
The Registrar. University, of East A&gU^ 
a^arlham Hall, Norwich. NOR MC, wiui whom 
^^pplloatlona (one copy only), together with 
the names and addresses of three neraons to 
whom reference may be made, should be 
lodged BH soon as possible. 


Mai'ket Planning 
Statistician 

Young Blatletictan with some 
eipeiTence required as assistant in 
Marketiug Held, with particular 
renrenee to toreoastlng M controls 
Some foitn^ training desirable, but 
“A" level Kfouia would be considered. 

Salary and prospects eommensuratt 
withJM international marketing 

tnteriated«pplleBnta are invited to 
write, <Hioti^ ref.; BD/31, to: 
Personnel Ofllcer. 

THE BRTTfRH OXYGEN OOMPAVY 
LTD., 

North Circular Road, 
Oricklewood, London, N.W 2. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

SCIENCE STUDIES UNIT 
LECTURESHIPS 

Applications arc iiivftcd for three Ledurer or Assistant Lecturer postKi in 
this new Unit in the racuity of Science. 

The .Science Studies Unit has been formed to focus attenllon, by leaching 
end research, on orcas where scientific activities overlap with more general 
human concerns. 

Applicants wili be expected to srow qualifications in 

(a) History and Philnaophy of Science, 
or (b) Economics or Economic History. 
or (c) Political Science, 
or (d) SDciolosy or Social Psychology. . 

In sll cases, applicants should have a special interest in the social impact 
of science, or in problems connected with the mansgenfom atid control of 
technological innovation. 

Successful appIniiljM Udg hi mtfectM lU cafiy.!,4Mil|_boih teaching and 
research, in ac«>i£M |$elr pawdak inmsiP. They wilt be based 
in tlie Unit, but wAtWimncasld to work in CCFCMaltori with other specialiHt 
Departments. Exostet facttillto ato hviihiDla. I.Tto latest commencing 

date is October 1,, |,9a7 ;.dtttM chQ, iOHnajjmwy on appointment. 

Salary Scalea {«fiLAT' Phf aitooto; Assistiint Lecturer, 

£t,105*£l.340 Mr^>?(lMM.>W(tK ___ aCCdram Mi qualiflciuions and 

experience, and wito gupetaDtiuatloa beiow. 

f^lhdf parHcUnfs may be otMained* from the Secretary lo the University, 
Old (^Inia, South Bridga, Edinburgh, with whom applications (six copies), 
giving tht' nemet^ of mfca-toftoaeii^ hC' lodaed not later than 

D«»n,H.r .0, i5S. , ■ ^ ^ 


University of Lancaster 

Senior Lecturers 

Lecturers or 
Assistant lecturers 
in Politics 

Appllcailoae will be particularly 
welcomed (tom persons wiiii spaoiai 
interasts In . Folittcal Theory, 
Political Soclolofry. Internatlonai 
Politics, Strategic Btudlea or Public 
Admiolstration. 

Further parUoulars may be obtained 
(quoting roference If.l77/D) from 
rJis University Secretary, Unlvemity 
House, Baurlgg, Lancaster, to 
whom appltcatiws (four e^es) 
should be sent not later than 


APPOINTMENT 

REQUIRED 


The University of 
Liverpool 

Ap pllca Mons are Invited for ihe uo.hI of 
LEpTURISR or ASSISTANT LECTURER 
In KOpNOMlO HISTORY in the 
Dwartment of Econumlos. 

The Initial saUry will be wilhin (he 
range fil.l05-£l,740 per annum 
according to ago, quallfluatlons and 
experience. 

ApplIcatlonR, stating age and 
quailncatloas. together with the names 
of three referPM, ahould be sent to the 
RegLstrar, rrom whom further particulars 
may be obtained, not later tlian 
Dreumber 7. 1060 Please quote 
Ref. 207. 


The University of Hull 

Departments of Economics and 
Commerce and of Geography 

Appllriitlons are Invited (oi* h Re.sparch 
Ah.sl.stani*>lili) tenable from a dare to be 
ari'angi>d for wnik un niunpmver prublems i>f 
the IfumbeiMde Re:.{liin. CandldntcR ohnuld 
have a good Honours DeKi'se in el iher 
JEconoinica or Oeogiaphy with expenence in 
handling cronoinlc and/or pupulnllon 

wkii f (4if l/ifew 

Salary Scale: £840- C 1,050 or 
£1,0.50-Cl,315 per annum with F83U- 
benetirs. 

Fuilhor pHrtlL-iilar.s may be obtained from 
tlic undei'tilgued. to whom applications (five 
copies) should be .sent by December 5. 1960. 

W D. CRAIO. 
Registrar 


December 17. 1066. 


The University of Aston in 
Birmingham 

Faculty of Social Science 

Applications arc invited for a LECTURESHIP 
In Industrial Relations In tlie Department 
uf Industrial Administration from candidates 
who have a good Honours Degree and some 
experience of the field of Industrial Relations, 
to te.'xeh on the Department’s undergraduote. 
postgraduate, post^-experlence and specialist 
management courses and to assist in iho 
development of its research progrumine. 

Application turms and further particulars 
may no ublHlned fioni the Stall Officer. The 
University of Aston In Birinlngliain. Oosta 
Green, Biriiilngham 4. to w'hom applications 
should be forwarded wilhin 14 days of the 
appuitrancc of Hits advertisement. Please 
qiiute: 871 76 


EDUCATION AND 
COURSES . 

Study at Home 

Successful tuition for o.C E. “ O ” and A ** 
(an Boards) London Uulv B.Sc.Econ., B.A.. 
B.8c.. LL.B., also Diplomas, Certificates. Bar, 
Bankers, Secretarial. StaTisiicul. and other 
I Exams. Proi^tua Free from 

I E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.BjTTll.B , Dept. P.17. 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. i 604 ). 


The University of Hull 

DEPARTMENT OP OfcOORAPHY 

Post-graduate Training and 
Opportunities for Research 

Information about higher degree courses and 
research awards for 1667 mai oe obtained on 
appUcHtiuii tu the S^-retary, Department of 
Geography, The University. Hull, Yorkshire. 

Home study Courses 
B,Sc. (Econ.) LL.B, 

and other c.Mri'nnl degrees of the UnlvoisiLy 
of London. Also Accountancy. Secretaryship. 
Law, Costing. Banking. Insuranre. 

Marketing, G.C.E.. and many (nun-exam.) 
courses In business subjects Includuig ihe 
new Stockbrokers’ and Stockjobbers' course 
Write today for details or advice, staling 
subjects In whicli inicruslod. to: 


Unlversltylof Lancaster Metropolitan College 


lecturer or 
.Assistant Lecturer 
in Economics 

Applicants will be asked tu lecture 
on the Economic Development of 
Britain, and should if possible 
luive a knowledge of economic 
history, development economics, 
and elcmeniary HtatisUcs. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
(quoting reference L161/0). from 
the University secretary. University 
House, Ballrigg, Lancaster, to 
whom applications (four copies) 
should be sent not later than 
December 17. 1966. 


The Aastralian National 
I University 

Research Scholarships 

Applications ore invited for ach 
Accounting and Public Finance, 
and Sociology (including Arebaeoloiy 
Oceanic Lli^lstlcs). Anbn CivlUsauci-. 
Australian Language. Ohmeae Language and 
Litaratuce. Demography (induding sooiai ftiid 
, cultural aspects). Economics (Inoliiding 
Bennomte History and Economic Statistics), 

' English Uteraturc (including Medieval). 
French, Geography (most bronchea but not 
at present with any emphasis on soil 
' geography and climatology), German, History 
(Australian. Communwealrh. Modern British, 

' Medieval European. Indian and South Asian), 
Fur Eaetern History (China and Japan -a 
I subslantlal knowle^e of the relevant language 
I Is a prerequisite), Indonesian and Malaysian 
Languages and Lltemturaa. International 
I Politics and Relations. Japanese Lunguans ; 
Hiid Literature. Law. Pactfle Historv. Political i 
Science (Including public administration). 
l*hllQSOPhy (including as well as the 
traditional branches of philosophy social and 
political phlloMophy. the philosophy of 
education, the logic of the natural and social ; 
sciences und of history, the history of ideas), i 
Psychology. Sanskrit and Buddhist Siudles. | 
Sociology. Statistics (including Mathematical 
Stnilstics). Urban Research. ^ ^ . 

Applicanta should be postgraduato studmts | 
with capacity lor reseanh. ^Scholars will 
notmally enrol for a Ph.p. degree, the course I 
for which extends over three years. A | 

.scholarship Is (mtlally twatoed lor two ysars • 
but will normally be extended for the whole 

'^tSS fislc %!ii8iS3iip^8owance^ 
per annum. MarrM icholara with Sep OM i n t 
children receive adaltlonal altowanoee. Farea 
to and from Caabena im pM. _ ^ . 

OmS!SSwMlth%lmitlaa^ 

Houae. Mall. LoMon, S.WJ. 

Apptteatigiu should^Mb the Unlierglty bjr 
Janniiy Fist. April Mtb or BentMnbgr NWh 
in aiyr year. aluou« UffeM o ‘ 

SteraSlftf A 

fieS 5?®pwtr™ 


(Dept. 06/2), Bt. Albans. 

or call at 30 QwNiii Vicloua Street, 

London. K.C.4. City 6674. 

(Founded mo ) 

BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL 


INVEST in five .shares. And win lO days m 
Bermuda. Abenlutely free. Enter at your 
Ford Dealers. And view the Executive. Now. 

GETAWAY people get super Christmas caixls 
—for mentHlly hanalcupped children. Write 
for full-colour details of 17 designs: NBMHC 
Christmas Caids. PO Box No. 36. 39 All Saints 
Road, Burton-on-Trent, Stafli. 

A OARAWAGON adds Adventure to everyday 
travel, ^powered to LAND-ROVER— 
oustom-bullt to SEARLE of 'Tliamea Street, 
Bunbury. Tel- 6305. (Brochure on request.) 

OOINB AND MEDALS. Europe’s largest 
Numismatists will purchase collectlon.H and 
choice pieces. Catalogue of English Coins, 

Ids. 6d. B. A. 8EABT LTD.. 61-66 Great 
Portland Street, London, W 1. LAN 3677. 

AXAIOErr shy scienllflc and learnatl 
periodicals, preoeedlngs. transactions, etc., 
wanted. H. Poide^ S29B Finchley Road. 
London, N.W.3 Tel.: HAMpstcad M7A 

THE KXEOOTIVE is rluH sort of car. What 
sort ? Ask any Ford dealer. And win ten 
days In Bermuda. 


Cantwpra. A.C.T., AiMtralla. 


.* •.NORSMA 

{sb; aiHIS 

A * LIMITID 

* * * 

DIVipfND NOT1CI 

NOTlCCr is hereby iiven 
thst. A^ quarierly dividend of 
forty-6ve ceots (45c) per share, 
and an extra dividend of fifteen 
cents (15c) per share, Canadian 
funds, has been deeJared by the 
Directors of Noranda Mines 
Limited, payable December 15, 
1966 to shareholders of record 
November 17, 1966. 

fty oitler of the Boerd, 

e a Bi^T 4 t^tER. 

Toronto, OUtart^ 

November'id, 1966. 
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TDYO MENKA KAISHA, LTD. 


2 Ohtemaehn-ehome, 64 Kawaramachf 2-chomD, 

Ciiiyoda-Ku. Tokyo, Japan Higashi-ku. Osaka, Japan Ovoraaaa Natwork: London. Rotterdam. Duassaldorf. Hamburg, Milano. Paris, 

Cable Address New York, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Bombay, Teheran, Cairo and other major 

TOYOMENKA TOKYO TOYOMENKA OSAKA cities around the world 
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J. K. GALBRAITH on the 

Xaptive-Market’ 

Society 

Modem technology demands planned 
production. Is planned consumption the logical 
outcome? Shall we have to buy or not as State and 
Industry dlbtat^? If looks like it I 

m NEW OeilhRUL STAtB* 

is the title of this year’s 0^^ Reith Lecture series. 

The speaker, l*rores8or J. K. Galbraith 
who wrote The Affluent Society', predicts a 
‘Captive MarkaiT society. 

That means you, you and you... producer, consumer, 
employee... everybody. '* 

lead this chaUcMing series stairii^ hi this 
fieek’s ^bv. I7) Issiie af 


rix 

tri'iiaLC 


iyisiONREyicw 


FroM yiiwr newsagaat avary Thursiby-1 

V . ABBPPUBUCATION 



















Here are four solid business benefits 
you enjoy when you fly MEA 


1 MFA hejve the most 

comprehensive route net¬ 
work ol any airline. It 
covers every important business 
centre in the Middle East. Beirut, 
Cairo, Aleppo, Aden, Jeddah, 
Bagdad, Bahrein, Kuwait, Doha, 
Dtiahran, Khartouhii Paklstein^ 
India, Cyprus and Turkey. 


2 


MEA have offices 
' throughout the Middle East. 
You're never far from these 
sources of information and 
advice. When time's precious, 
this is a big advantage. 


3 


MEA know the Middle East, 
They’re an important 
* member ol the business 
scene and can give you practical 
help in making contact with 
local business organisations 
and people. 


4i 


All MEA routes are 
^ served by jet aircraft... a 
truly restful way to fly. 
Between meeting points you 
can relax in cool, quiet comfort. 



MEA KNOW THE MiDDlE EAST 

Middle East Airtlnes.SOPiccadiiry. Lendoii W.l. Tel*, Pef1(644l^FREEFONE 244 

Birmingham; Midland 3747, Menchtaler: BJ«< kUiar# 9Q4S. Glasgow; 3368 
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iUHi 


CANCER 

V 

In the fmperial Cancer Research Fund*$^ up-to-date labora¬ 
tories every weapon of modern scicnoe^ft being used to fight 
all forms of cancer, including leukaww. £750,000 imeded 
every year. Please help the 
f.C.R.F., founded on the initia¬ 
tive of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and 
now one of the world's great 
research centres, to further its 
urgent work. Every shilling is 
needed now. 




P»lroa: JUL gbe Qa«ett 

P/^asft S 9 nd your donations now to: 

A. DICKSON WRI6HT. ESQ.. M.S., F.R C.S.,. 
IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND (DeRL202), 
LiecOUIt INN FIELDS. LONM We2 



yh« I.C.R.F. hboffEtoflM iB LiMWht‘« IAe 
n«Mi raa«fttiniE«B 

li MMty. i7M.0OO If n««d«4 •wry ye«r (A 
mrRmw MM flffbt •ffAinit hamM rallfrlBg, 
Win you bttlp uf to H(bt oanofr wltk juodtTA 
otulymnl u4 InlaM wJMdt 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUNO 


If you 

ne^a 

computer 

callus. 

It*s a eomf^ular you need? Votir own maybe?.Rieht now? But 
you're an engineer or a manufacturer or a marketing man or an 
urban planner? Plenty on your mind already? We'll help. Our 
service makes life smoother for computer tiserty We've the 

{ lowerful Atlas Installation and massive experlefice. We egn : 
ake over your problems. Fill in the coupon orptione the Services' 
{Manager at Euston 3421. 


ritslf tiN a* IMW ih« AfiM CcmpEtliHI S«rvic# fittpi rhtIp 


Compin/- 





Univefipy of Londen 
AUss Cefpputtiia fervlpi' 

44 ioillioit WCi; 

itt mA ■§ m rn'mi^ W'# RU'f 11 mi M rI 


Even if 

yoii 4 i 





■^sa 1 , 



■ 


# MONEY 


OS:.money 


OF MONEY 


... you MfOuf 4fn*f INhI o 
• afoil* pRieo to put ft tfion 

EALING & ACTON 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Under extremely able manaffemant, the Bslliur and Acton Build • 
ins Society han m&ww sd^inaa a km on anv part of Its funds 
and has oetmlshad^a raoord ^ aeourity that to second to 


and has oetmlshad^a raoord ^ aeourity that to second to 
none. It wae one tf the finil bullaliig aodatlas to be granted 
Truetee Statue. Fixed Term ERiaraa oarrenUy yibld Cf% per 
annum with Income tax paid sy the Society. Ooolaa of our 
Investment Brocliura and the lamt Aenuat Boport and Balance 
Sheet will yladly be eonl to yon DByaquast so: 

THE lESRETART. S« TNt MAU, lAUNl, LONDON, WS 

Tdepimw: EAlAng mi 



Retlherad m a Metopaptr. AuthorUad m Second Olats Mall. 

Sewepeper Ltd., t M St JaiiiM*s Street. 
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THE EOONOMfST NOVEMBBIt' 19, I 9 M 


Hi«h 


i 'I t' 


^ ^ lAlir 
STOCKS 


Prieov - 
Apr.i 

1 ^: 

PHca,. 
Nov. 16. 

iPTf 

isu*4 

1965 

IH« 

1 1966 

; 



JS/J 

^h 

i92/« 

57/J 

41/3 

39/4 

81/3 

14/4 

4^1"’ 

nr 

nr 

35/4 

24/7«j 

41/9 

62/-. 

23/S<4 

27/9 

45/- 

24/6 

60/3 

17/- 

42/9 

66 /IOI 1 

52/3 


, 71/3 
' 40/6 . 

' 25/9. j 
23/- 
82/6 
43/6 , 

32/- ! 

iS;} : 

s^‘ 

38/3*4 
14/3 . 

20/7'a ■ 

' 27/9 : 

38/6 
IS/9 I 
21/6 
3»/3 
17/6 
45/IO'i 
9/9 
33/- 
43/4*1 
31 /- 


S'*: 

"a*.? 

II. a 
95 b 
3114 a 
121, a 
7',o 

12»,6^ 

4 e 
21,0 
7 ^ 
21,. 
9 o 

i'j! 

5 « 

r*: 

14 a 

5^36 

10 0 
5 0 
3 I 26 

15 0 
5 0 
7 b 


Brit. AMv^ Tobli; JO/- 

6 *ll«h 6 r ..i?I 0 /- 
lo^itlTbbtcco 
tlHfflftttCI 

Sritionic.5/- 

C«Mi^rkil Unlwt . .$/* 

6 «n 4 r«i AceU9nt..«.S/- 

Guardkn.5/- 

Ucd ft G«n«rtl.f/- 

Nerth«rn ft Em^l. £1 

PmH.I/- 

PrudvmM'A*.I/- 

Royal.$/- 

HwfOM ft AlnCIIAFf 

ftrltlKi Motor.S/- 

ftootot Motor* ‘A’.. .4/- 

Loylantf Metori.£1 

Havirkor Sidddoy.£l 

ftolbhft^o.,£l 

Oowty Group. 10 /- 

Oufilop ftubbor-10/- 

Ipaoph Lucas.£i 

Tr^OMHoldii^ ... 10 /- 
Pftnill ft NEWfPAPCRS 
nnancUl News..... .$/- 

Financial Tioiaa.5/- 

Intarnai. Pubrishing..5/- 
Ncwi.ofthaWerld..5/- 
W. H. Smith ft Son *A' .£l 

Thomson Org’n.5/- 

ftowaiar Paoar. £1 

Britiih Printing,.5/- 

Bunal Pulp...5/- 

Ro^ ^par. £1 

WifgintTaapa.£l 


48/- 6 ft/- 

22/9 ! 65/7*, 
49/3 . 6 V- 


70/9 ! 5 6 

. 16/- . (8 7) 

62/10*2 6 9 


t 


18 

15 

1-4 


126 /- 

'121/3 

42/- 

29/6 

36/3’^ 

73/3 


'M 


:.r/? 

, 2 §/. 

I 23/7*2 i 24/6 
93/9 • 95/- 

46/3 ! 47/3 

; 34/9 I 36/6 
; 34/4*2 I 36/- 
n/3 72/6 


14/814 10/3*4 . I0/7»2* 

T/Hj . 4/10*2 5/3 

53/6 44/7*2 46/l»a 

29/10*2 34/9 
35/10*1 45/7*, 

17/10*2- 15/7*1 
29/4*1 26/9 

32/9* 24/9 

24/10*1, 20/6 

44/9 
66/9 
IS/9 
27/3 
35/3*4 
20/3+ 

45/9 
19/3 
27/9 
51/6 
46/9 


27/3 
I 20/3 

, 28/6* ; 28/6 
1 38/6* I 38/7*1 
i 15/10*11 16/-* 
21/6 1 21 /-* 
31/9 ! 32/3 

18/3 ' 17/6* 

I 50/1*2 ; 50/3 

= 10 / 1*2 j 10/6 

33/- 33/- - 

1 45/- 43/4*,- 

, 35/- 32/3 


36/- 22/9 

24/- 16/3 

28/- 17/- 

22 / 10*1 17/1*2 

25/3 18/4*2 

33/7*2 25/- 

31/6 23/7*1 

33/3 24/1*1 


Nil 0 

4 0 
Nil 0 

3 0 
10 0 

5 o 
5 0 
5 o 


STfSl 

Coivillot. £1 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashira Stool.£1 

South Durham.£1 

Staal Co. of WaUi....£l 
Stawaru ft Lloyds... . £1 

lohn Summary.£i 

Uniiad Staal.£1 


'' 28/6 
’ 25/3 
19/3 
18/- 
. 19/- 
32/3 
30/3 
29/3 


28/9 '28/10*1 

’ 20/7»i 20/6 

21/4*, 21/1*1 

18/7*2 18/6 

11/7*2 21/6 

29/- 29/1*2 

27/10*, 27/7*1 
27/6 27/9 


4- 8 

5- 2 
4-4 

3 7 
4-8 
40 
51 
49 
4-0 

4 8 

5 2 

9 4 
3 0 

so 

6 5 
(4 7) 
5 6 

5 5 
6'2 

6 2 

4‘4 
4-9 
6 6 

7 6 

5 6 
80 

6 0 
60 
38 
7 8 
6 2 


(n) 

8 6 

13 


20 
I 2 
I 4 
1-2 
13 

1 9 
. I 5 

: 2 7 

2 I 

! II 
; 15 
' II 
I 12 
' 0 8 
: 2 6 
i ••2 

II 


0 4 

; 0-7 

lb 
10 
I 3 
I I 
I 0 


31/9 ' 

24/10*1 

21/3 

17/6 

, 26 0 
6*1 b 

Assoc. British Pietura $/- 23/TO* 1 . 21 /6 22/3 

A»oc. Talavision 'A' 5/- l 4 / 2'4 . IB/- 19/9 

6 7 

5 7 

1 8 

1-7 

16/0*4 

10/3 

31/4*1 

22/9 < 

' 4 a 

Wm. Baird. 

..£1 29/1*1 '22/10*1 22/9 

.5/- , 19/10*1 26/3 <28/6 

8 8 

. 1 6 

28/6 

20/4*1 

31/9 

25/- 

15 0 

Baacham Group. .. 

4-0 

IS 

58/3 

44/3 i 

23/- 

16/7*1 

t3's0 

Bookars. 

10/- ' 19/- 16/10*1, 17/1*1* 

9 9 

1 2 

19/6 

14/6 

39/1*, 

2 ;/- 

7-92 b 

British Match. 

. .£1 41/1*2 27/4*1 • 27/3 

..5/- 9/1*1 6/1*1 ■ 6/6 

..S/- II/- lO/lOh ll/M, 

8 2 

1-3 

18 / 10*1 

14/7', 

10/2*4 

6 / 1*2 

8 b 

British Oxygen...., 

8 5 

1 -1 

37/3 

25/3 

15/9 

10 / 10 *, 

II 0 

British Ropas. 

7 2 

1-5 

34/7*1 , 

24/3 

10/7*1 

7/- 

17 ',0 

Buiim’s. 

. .1/- : 10/9 7/-* 7/11,* 

7 7 

0 9 

64/3 

47/1*2 

33/9 

23/- 

10 b‘ 

’ Oa La Rue . 

10/- 27/6 23/6 24/3* 

6 2 

13 

19/9 

16/7'j 

l 8 /i 0 <i 

27/.. 

13/6 

18/9 

3 t 

6 0 

Dragas. 

Ga^tftner 'A'. 

.5/- 16/10*1 13/6 14/1*2 

.5/- . 25/3 ie/9 19/6 

4 6 

4 6 

1 9 

2 0 

34/1*2 

24/10*2 

-H/- 

33/6 

6 b 

Glaxo. 

10/- 1 31/3* 33/6 36/7*2 

4 4 

1-8 

57/6 

44/6 

58/- 

49^6 

13 h 

Hamvon A Cr. Dafd. 

..£i;41/3'' 52/6* SI /6 

6 2 

2-1 

16/6 


44/- 

29/9 , 

12*10 

Hoovar A’. 

.5/- 45/3 30/3 31/- 

(n) 

1-5 

3 / 10 *, 

4/334 

2 / 10 ', 

3/3 



14/9 

37/6 

23/3 

40/3 

14/3 

23/1*1 

36/6 

l5/3*s 

23/10*1 

16/10*1 

24/3 

40/- 

n/9 

H40/- 

28/6 

120 /J 

127/6 

IIS/- 

140/7*1 

163/1*1 

96/3 

142/6 

*15/- 

18 /- 

85/- 

U6I/3 

p2l3', 

* 26/9 
41/- 
22/6 

24/3 

210 

17/2*1 

36/6 

53/9 

29/- 

46 '- 
18/10',. 
21 / 10 ', 
67/3 
20/1 O '1 
n/7*, 

49/- 

I4/0>3 


94/- 

26/6 

14/3 

31/3 

9/6 

14/4*1 

23/9 

11/6 

14/10*2, 

I. Il/O’a 
I 18/4*1 
; 29/3 , 

26/7*1 
5*4 
5/7*1 

282/6 
19/7*2 ■ 
100/7*2 
' 86/3 
85/- 
103/1*1 
125/7*2 
72/6 ’ 

158/9 
43/9 ; 

t 42/6 
173/9 
!$I55 
18/6 
29/7', 
15/9 

10/3 I 
15/9 ' 

' 20/6 

43/- I 
20/6 ' 

33/3 i 
13/1*1 
15/4*, 
56/4*, 

‘6/3 


10*2 6 

4*40 

II 0 

5 0 

17*2 b 
II 0 

9 0 
4 b 

10 b 
3*10 

20 b 
3)40 
1$ o 
12*650 
Nil 0 

50 0 
: 10 0 

16*4 0 

IS 0 
40 0 
140 b 
45 b 
' 7*10 

200 b 
; 22’4b 
I4*«e 
I 60 b 
' 140 b 
; $2 80c 

; ro a 

I ^ ^ 

I 10 0 

I Nil b 

4 0 

i 3'ji> 

! ID e 
I 7 o I 
' 7 b 1 

i 7b; 
4i.b I 
8*10 

6 a , 
1*2 b 
8 b 

• B^ib 
1 7', a 

I ‘ 

12 

i 17*10 ! 

■ 8 b 

16', b I 
. 1712 b ' 
6 a . 
434 b ' 

4*4 0 ; 

t27*lb ; 
Nil 0 . 
105,20 I 
22 b 






Prtca. 
Apr. 6 , 

■ Prica. ■■ 

' Prica. 

Nor. Mr 

Nov. 9. 

Nov. 16. 
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KudlsiA*t lay .. .\£\ I 

ICT:.;lll 

M»COt -A’.5/1 I 

NatipMlCaivpIng.£1 ; 

Pillar Hldg.2/- | 

Ppwplt DulVryn.10/- 

Rank OrgaiilfatiCfn.., $/- 1 

Schn/upaa.9/- . 

Saars A .I/- ; 

Scaaclay.5/- ' 

Thomas TIHliig.4/- i 

Turnar ft Nawall.cl 

Unilever .5/- 

Unilever NV.12 fl. 

United Glaaa.S/- 


92/3 ^ 95/- 

44/3 28/3 

17/- 14/4*2 

»/!*, I 31/3 
l4/»bl,‘ ||/0»4 
19/4*,. 14/6 


34/6 


24/3 


19/6*4*1 16/4*2 
20 / 1*1 1 M/l* 


?i;r 

X' 

M/I'i 


18/4*1 

1%, 


Anglo-American... ;I0/- 

CliariarCons.S/- 

Consoiid. Gold Fields £1 

Gen-ral Mining.£1 

Union Corporation, .2/6 
Free Siata Geduld.. .5/- 
W. Driefoncein..... 10/- 

Weftern Deep.£1 

Wettern Holdings .. .5/- 

Roan Selection Ta.£1 

Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

Z. Angio-Amer.10/- 

Da Beers Oefd. Reg.. .5/- 
Internat Nickel ...n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Tronoh ..5/- 

SHIPPINO 

Anglo Norness.,£l 

ftrit< ft Cem'waaith.. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

Furnass Withy. £1 

Oeaan Staam.£1 

P ft O Oafd.£1 

rCXTILES 

Ashton Bros..£l 

Carrington ft Da«rhst $/- 

Courtauids.5/- 

Wasr Riding Woritad.£l 

Wookombars.£1 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coats. Patons A B.£1 

English Sawing Cotton 5/- 

Viyatia Inc.5/- 

niusTs ft pROPCfrrv 

Allianca Trust.5/- 

BET ‘A’ Dafd.5/- 

Cab'e ft Wireless.... 5/- 

Phil.pHill.S/- 

Indufcrijl ft General.5/- 
Ciiy Centra Prop . . .5/- 
Cicy Lend. Real Prop. .£1 

Land Sacuntias.10/- 

Lond. Cnty. Praehid. 10/- 

TEA ft RUBBER 

Cons. Taa ft Lands... ,£l 

lokai (Assam).£1 , 

Hfghlandf ft Lowlands!/- ' 
London Asiatic. 2/~ 


171/3* i333/9 
I 19/7*2 : 20/7*, 
95/9' 104/4*2 

136/10', 36/3* 
IOB/9 . 86/3* 
il2«/9* ;i03/9 


,128/9 

1 ' 


113/9 
78/1*, , 

1213/9* 162/6 

! 40/- ; 51/- 

i 12/3 ; 11/4*2 

57/9* ! 43/6 
151/1*2*1107/6 
<5167*2 |$I65*2 

I 16/10*,: 19/3* 
28/7'3:-i 36/- 
. 18/6 17/3 


96/- ' 

30/6 i 
14/10*1, 
32/9 
11 / 6 * 
14/10*2 
J 25/9 

, nr 

' I 

1323/9 I 
, M/ 6 * 
'104/4*2 
i 88/9 , , 
85/- • 
1104/4*2 
125/7*1 
! 76/3 
1 I 6 O/- 
: 51/6 
1 11/3 
43/- 
!203/9 
$172*2 
I 19/- 
• 37/6 
t 17/3 


34/3 ill/6 • II/J 

19/- ' 15/10*,; 16/3* 

15 / 3 J 4 12/10*1 13/7*1 

30/- 21/3 i 22/- 

... , 43/3 • 46/- 

27/4*, , 21/3 22/- 


4 1 
SS 
7-7 
7-6 

5 6 
7*4 
4 1 
55 
7-3 
71 

6 3 

7 3 
4 2 
41 

(n) 

4 0 

1:? 

8 0 
50 
11*4 
7-2 
(3 9) 
10-0 
13 7 b 
13-6 
23 2 h 

5-0 
2 9 
112 
4<6 


39/6 

14/3 

19/- 

54/6 

19/10*, 

IO/ 9 I 4 

40/9 

nr : 

24/3 ’ 

49/10*1 
10/6 
IS/6 
29/9 
27/7*2 ' 
53/6 
15/10*,. 
24/9 


33/6 : 33/3 

13/41, ■ 13/9 
15/4*2*! 15/9 
56/9 ' 57/- 

13 / 7 I 2 > 13/7*2 
6/3J, . 6/7*2 
31/6 30/9 

8/1*2 8/7*2 

10/8'., , 10/7*2 


7 4 
7-3 
9-1 
6 1 

! 

7-8 

7-2 

7- 9 
6 3 

dO-3 
12 0 

8 - 8 

8 7 
I 7 0 


21/3 

44/6* 

14/6 

14/7', 

2S/4*,' 

24/6 

47/6* 

16/7*2 

24/10*1 


22/6 ! 
44/3 
14/10', 
14/1 114 . 
26/10', * 
25/1*2 I 
47/1*, I 
16/10*2' 
26/- , 


4- 7 
7 9 

4 5 

5- 7 

5 4 

6 0 

i (6 I) 
4-6 
7 0 


1-5 

1*0 

1-2 

1-5 

15 

1-6 

12 

15 

1-6 

1-5 

1- 3 
26 
2 6 
0-8 

I -7 
I 9 

2- 4 
2-0 
2-9 
1-2 
l-S 

I "2 
1-2 

1- 4 
it 

2 - 1 

I'i 

2-4 

12 


I I 
I 6 
0-7 

1-4 
I 2 

I > 
l-S 
0-4 

II 
1-2 
I 0 
I 1 

I I 
I 


43/- - 45/9 45/3 , 17-7 

20/9 i 9/3 9/3 i (n) 

3/0»4 ; 3/1*2 ■ 3/034 I 13-6 
3/7*1 I 3/6*4 3/7*2 i M 9 


2 I 
1-5 
1-6 
12 


NEW YORK f^RICES AND INDICES 

Nov: 

9 
I 


-Rsr 


Aich. Topeka . 

Can. Pacific 40»a 

Pennsylvania. 50*i 

Union Paciftc ....- 38*, 
Amar. Electric... 

Am. Tel. ft Tel. .. 

Cons. Idiaon :;.. 

Int Tel. ft Tel.... 
Western Union ... ^ 
Alcan Alumirtiuhi 279* 

Alcoa. J 81 

Amar. Can. • S6*g 

Am.Smelting 59*4 

Anaconda.! 78*4 

AVC Corpn.! 607a 

ftetb< Steal. *^2974 

Boeing.,. $ 8*4 

Celafteae. 45*4 

Chryiler.« 32 

Col-jf^dottve ... 29*j 

35^ 

OowQ|en(ice);..l 60 

Ou Pddf .|f62 

Ease. KoBilt .....12^6 
Ford Mocoi^.' 41 *g 


Gen. Elaccrie .. 
General Foods. 
General Motors 

• Goodyear. 

GtfUOil . 


Money Market Indicators 

Credit in Lombard Street wa«s again in very short supply and the assistance of the authorities was 
required to a very large extent. Treasury bill rate moved up very narrowly on New York, while 
London remained as a week ago. No marked reaction to the announcement of improvement in the 
overseas trade figures. These should have tended to work in favour of sterling. 
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7 iwttee: 
ClfirTng bank! .... 
DUcoum housps ... 
Local tuthoritim... 
Jmontht* fiji«d:' 
Local authoriciat... 


ARBITRAGE RATES 
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luroiocerffiig dopoilda 

■ ’I 

S'montlw*...... 7*1 


NEW TOOK 
Trokiwry bllla: 
Novambar 9... 
Novambar 16.. 


Cloa'rtni banks' 

minimum. S^t 

Oay-to^ay spraad.. Sig-d^g 
Morliftt: eiacemit rotoa 

Trw'!!!*tHli. 6*1 

Bank bills. B^g^Hu 

Pina trada bUb.... 



Bank bills_ 

Carts, of dapoait. 
•toiilne; 

Spot rata. 

Forward disc.... 
^ <3 months') 
PBward couor 
(3 mondis'H 
Annual ifttarast 


5'43 
3 46 


5-63 

5-75 


f2'79lf7 
96 cants. 


"3J% 

corrmey: 


Invastmant^. 

Sacurity £... igc. dUse« 


Cbvfrod AfbllrEae Moroiiie 

['»=;'-:• 

4111^0‘biiMs In rotas an sha- perrtfeu/ar £/$ ossaei 
of fbworV^tadlonfa eovar. 

V O' 

llort/lurOiAtorUnt. N. York ^ N. Ydrk dn 
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ITT Intercoms are creating a lot of talk. 


Some ITT intercoms are for those 
busy executives who must keep in 
constant contact with an entire 
office. They save steps. 

Save time too. 

Others let people in apartments 
talk to people at their doors, let 
doctors call their nurses, mothers 
listen to nurseries, construction 
workers guide equipment. 

Systems can be simple or 
sophisticated, ranging from a 


two-station linkup to installations 
with hundreds, or even thousands 
of stations. 

Facilities, depending on the 
system, include*, conference 
calls, paging, loudspeaking, 
hands-free operation, push-button 
connection. 

Intercommunication systems are 
made m Europe by six ITT System 
companies Standard Telepfion 
und Telegraphen AG. Austria; 

Bell Telephone Manufacturing 
Company. Belgium; Standard 
Telephones and Cables Ltd., 
England; Standard Elektrik Lorenz 
AG, Germany, FACE Standard 
S.p A., Italy: ^^nd Standard Radio 
& Telefon AB, Sweden. 


These and other ITT companies 
also supply public telephone 
systems, radio equipment and a 
multitude of other products. 

ITT, the world’s largest inter¬ 
national supplier of electronic and 
telecommunication equipment. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World 
Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, 
New York. New York 10022. 
European Headquarters. 

11 Boulevard de I'Empereur, 
Brussels 1. Belgium 


in in tiirop«» since 1B44 / eiT»plr#ymg muff thon l'J4.000 / 30 cumpanieb 
11(3 pijnts m«»niiI:ictiirinR in virtii«^lly fvoiy ro-iiitry in Weslifrn L'urope 
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The briliant yellow fork truck that makes alt the difference 


Coventry Climax fork trucks have a way with warehousing. In return for a modest amount offuel (electric, diesel, petrol 

Powerful. Adaptable. Shek as their vivid yellow paint. or lpg) and maintenance you can punish a Coventry Climax. 

Wherever they work (think of any industry) there’s rarely a Regularly. That’s what its performance was built for. 
load too heavy or awkward to handle. Or a space too tight for A brilliant yellow fork truck could make^all the difference to 
turning in. Or racking too high and deep for them to reach. whether you have a problem — or handle it. 



COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED COVENTRY TELEPHONE 28481 A SUBSIDIARY OF JAGUAR CARS LIMITED 
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The British Economy in hgures 


Lloyds Bank have published a three page pockel-si^'C 
folder giving the main figures for Britain's economy. 
Many business and professional people, teachers, 
students and others inieiesicd in current affairs are 
finding it very useful. If you would like a copy 
apply to any branch of 1 lo\ds Bank or to the Public 
Relations Ollicer, 71 Linnhard Streets London, E.C.3. 



Let Lloyds Bank help you to plan 

xxvii 
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This infonnative booklet has been 
piepaied for United Kingdom 
and Overseas Organisations who 
are thinkiiig of expanding to 
Australia and deals with the 
requirements for establishing a 
business, taxation, exchange 
control, import licensing etc. 

A free copy will be sent on request. 

• 

Any further information 
will be gladly supplied. 


me Commercial Banking 
Company ol Sydney. 


IncorpoTAlca in N««f fouth Wale*. Aa««tt $AM0,OOO.Ott 
27-33 OLD JEWRY • LONDON • E.C.2. • T«l: METropolltan 8391 

800 BftANCHeS THROUOHOUT AUSTRALIA 



THE 

NATIONAL BANK 

OF 

KUWAIT S.A.K. 

Established I95Z 

Under Charter granted by H.H. The Late Shaikh Abdullah Al Salim Al Subah, Former Amir of the State ofKuw^ 

Capital and Reserves : 

Kuwaiti Dinars 11,062,706.— 

Assets as at 3lst December, I965 : Kuwaiti Dinars 177,680,589.— 

Lon'ion Co rcipondents: 

New York Corre^ponJeniy: 

Midland Bank Ltd. 

Irving Trust Co. 

Barclays Bank Limited 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Lloyds Bank Limited 

Bank of America (International) 

. National Provincial Bank Limited 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 

Westminster Bank Limited 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company ** 

Chartered Bank 

First National City Bank 

Eastern Bank Limited 

Chemical Bank New York Trust Company 

Chase Manhatun Bank 

Bank of Tokyo Ltd. 

Fuji Bank Ltd. 

Correspondents In all Principal Countries 

A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAIT 

■ . _ 


xkviii 
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of medium-term bank lending. Its new controls, which were 
introduced in summer 1965, ha\e had little effect so far. 
The rule is that any increase in a bank’s medium-term lend¬ 
ing must be matched by an increase in its medium-term 
liabilities. This includes its capital and reserves; but what 
really matters are its medium-term time deposits and savings 
accounts. This regulation is expected to stimulate the banks’ 
previously somewhat modest appetite for the savings deposits 
of the man in the street. Since 1956 the Dutch note circu¬ 
lation has increased from FI. 3 billion to FI. 8 billion, as the 
man in the street (who does not have an account with a com¬ 
mercial bank) h^s seen his spending power bound ahead. 
What is more, his deposits tend to be less interest-sensitive 
and volatile than those of the bigger depositors. But Dutch 
banks are not yet really geared up to the small individual’s 
needs. This is a general failing on the continent. And for 
deposits (as distinct from money transmission) it is also a 
failing in Britain, where the two popular ” media for savings 
are National Sa\ings, including the trustee savings banks, and 
the'building societies. 


By-passing the banks 

The other de^elopment in Holland lias been an incipient 
tendency to by-pass the banking system. Many of the unsatis¬ 
fied short-term borrowers have been large business com¬ 
panies of first class standing. Philips, for example, borrowed 
three-months money at yf per cent earlier in the autumn 
from large depositors direct, rather than the banks. Some 
other Dutch companies have done the same. It is only 
a DDaticr of time before a regular mechanism develops 
for putting large borrowers into touch with big depositors, 
perhaps a market rojiighly analogous to that in the United 
States, where business companies borrow by issuing short¬ 
term unsecured notes, called commercial paper. So far, the 
funds for ihis new non-bank market seem to be coming mainly 
from insurance companies and pension funds who would 
otherwise deposit their short term money with the banks. As 
the process develops, industrial and commercial firms are 
likely to join them as investors. 

This is the background against which American banks 
have been moving into Holland. The Bank of America has 
established two branches in the Netherlands and the First 
National City Bank one. Continental Illinois has taken a 10 
per cent interest in the Netherlands Overseas Bank; and 
Morgan Guaranty has a 13 per cent stake in Mees and Hope. 
Perhaps most ominously of all, in September, the Chase Man¬ 
hattan Bank took a 25 per cent interest in the Netherlands 
Creditbank. This caused a stir not just because the Chase 
itself is big, but because the Netherlands Creditbank is 
the most aggressive and fastest growing of medium sized 


THE CREDIT BOOM Commercial banks* credit to private sector 




Dutch banks. It is therefore the bank that is likely to US$ 
the Chase money most effectively—once it is able to. 

Dutch banks compete for deposits as well as for advances. 
In practice, however, the American banks do not seem to 
have competed exclusively on deposit and lending rates. They 
claim to offer a different service, more suitable for inter¬ 
nationally orientated customers. Yet the customers of the 
American banks in the Netherlands do not consist by any 
means exclusively of international business companies. Some 
Dutch customers have been attracted to American banks 
simply by the greater speed with which they are said to trans¬ 
act business. 

Some Dutch bankers are far more concerned about “ infil¬ 
tration” by American banks that buy their way into Dutch 
banks than about the opening of American branches. To them 
the danger is that American banking interests will steadily 
and imperceptibly increase their influence on Dutch banking 
practices. And though the Netherlands bank has no Icgd 
powers to interfere, it is believed to have imposed some limits 
on further acquisitions of shares in Dutch banks by American 
banks. Against this Dutch banks anxious to expand can 
reasonably argue that raising equity capital in the Netherlands 
has been abnormally difficult recently—there has not been 
a single issue on the Dutch bourses this year—so where else 
is the equity capital to come from on reasonable terms? 


More mergers ? 

The alternatiMC is for Dutch banks themselves to draw closer 
together. American competition was one of the factors under¬ 
lying the two mergers wUch in 1964 produced the Algemene 
^nk Nederland and the Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank. Other, 
less spectacular mergers have followed, but for so small a 
country Dutch banking is still unusually fragmented. In 1965 
the Amsterdam-Rotterdam, the larger of the Netherlands’ big 
two, was still only half the size of the Deutsche Bank, a quartet 
of the size of Barclays, and an eighth of the size of the Bank 
of America. 

So many Dutch bankers would like to sec still more iiMrgers 
leading to the emergence of, say, four large banks in the 
Netherlands, each roughly the size of the Algemene Bank and 
the Amro Buk. Whether the Netherlands Bank would like 
more mergers too is another matter; some Dutch bankets 
doubt it. ^id since its permission is needed for bank mergers, 
its attitude could ^ critical. 

Both the Algemene Bank and the Amro Bank are satisfied 


axis 
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that their size has given them new strength in international 
competition. This is especially true in the Euro-currencies 
market where a scarcity of credit and at least two major 
scares have given an iiKreasing advantage to Ae really big, 
well-known names. But at home, the two big banks have 
gained only limited benefits from their mergers. One big 
branch, in a new building, can often be more expensh^ than 
two amall (mes, while twq.small branches often provide better 
custcKner service, just b^atise they are in different parts of 
the town, m^t savings there have been from the mergers, 
have been made at the head itffices, where staffs have at 
least stcpp^ growing since 1964 despite a considerable 
increase in banking transactions. 

The Netherlands now faces the likelihood of a new go\em- 
ment wii^ bankers, at taiy rate, would regard as more 
acceptable ideas about budgets^ policy. The chances are that 
die credit! lestrictkxis may be relaxed in a matter of nxmths 
radier than years. Much as Dutch bankers will welcome this, 
It is likely at the name time to unleash American cmnpetition. 
And oioold ^leed up a trend towards more Dutch mergers. 
Just possiiily it could also bring-about the adoption of a more 
American st^e of banking (such as speedier decisions) even 
by those Dutch banks not subject to any direct American 
h^uence. 

Bahnhofstrasse 

Blues 

Swiss banks are losing some of their 
historic prerogatives as competition 
moves over the Alps 

Arc Swiss bankers out-moded ? Is it really sensible to urge 
unemployment on other countries from the “ ivory tower ” 
of Zurich’s Bahnhofstrasse? Shouldn’t Swiss bankers stop 
concentrating only on other people's faults ? 

Coming from yet another hostile critic, such questions 
would not be new. But coming as they did, at a talk in 
London this month, from Mr Hans Biir, a partner in 
Switzerland’s biggest private bank, they provide one indica¬ 
tion of the impact being made on traditional Swiss banking 
attitudes by intemationd forces crashing their way over the 
Alps. The slow erosion of the Swiss bankers’ unique position 
has been going on for some time. But the world credit squeeze 
has hastened the process, facing Swiss bankers with new 
competition not only for the funds they attract from foreign 
depositors, but even for those of Swiss residents themselves. 
Now, instead of standing pat on outraged dignity, Swiss 
bimkers are beginning to adapt And a perceptible modiiica- 
taon of a traditionally rather isolated oudook is only a part 
cf this process. Important changes are now on the way to 

f ive the Swiss autnoritiet greater contrd over banks in 
witzerland, including the proliferation of foreign banks 
ther^ some of wUch are rather dubious ventures constituting 
• ptAential danger to the country’s reputation as a banking 
centre. There are also plans for the creation of a viable 
money market that would make it easier for Switzerland to 
absorb foreign funds. And meanwhile, the authorities have 
already helped Swiss banks to take a more active part in 
the European doUar bond market. 

What most outraged Swiss bankers in the past year was 
that a number of foreign banks in Switzerland began actively 
soliciting Swiss deposits, contrary to some high sounding 
earlier declarations about not competing with their hosts on 
the haHhMd home front. Quite clearly, the margins were too 



\ 

Ofi thg Lwnnat, Zurich 


big and tempting. By bidding slightly above tlie common 
rate of about 4^ per cent for Swiss franc deposits, foreign 
banks in i^urich could still make themselves a packet by 
rel^ding in the Euro-currencies market at anything up to 
7 per cent. There was not enough of this going on to drive 
up Swiss domestic rates. But there was quite enough to raise 
the hackles of Swiss banks, who were limited in their ability 
to follow suit because of their commitments to re-lend Swiss 
francs domestically, at a mere si <^cnt. As a result of 
their protests, and pressure put on foreign banks and branches 
in Switzerland, these are now no longer soliciting Swiss franc 
deposits, or at least not doing it as openly as they did. But 
they are doing the next best thing by offering to place funds 
for Swiss customers directly in the Euro-currencies market, 
which means they are continuing to tap the supply of deposits 
in Switzerland even though their own margins are no longer 
as big as before. And Swiss banks are hardly any happier 
about this practice than they were about the earlier method 
of bidding for Swiss francs direct. 

Because the worldwide tightness of money has made all 
depositors more sensitive to interest rates, there has been a 
growing tendency among foreign as well as local customers of 
Swiss banks to place funds directly into the Euro-currencies 
market, using the Swiss banks merely as agents in the process. 
When such placings are made by Swiss residents, Swiss banks 
resent the practice because the funds w'ould otherwise have 
come to them as Swiss franc deposits. W'hen foreign depositors 
use Swiss banks as agents in placing foreign currency deposits 
elsewhere, the reaction of the banks is divided. Some Swiss 
bankers resent the practice because it reduces them to mere 
brokers. Others are happy enough to take the small commis¬ 
sion fee and let the customer shoulder the risk (as he does when 
funds are placed in the Euro-currencies market in his own 
name). But will these bankers still be content as mere agents 
once Switzerland has a developed money market of its own? 

Certainly, in the European dollar bond market Swiss banks 
have tired of a subsidiary role. Although a lion’s share of 
investments in the European dollar bond market has been 
made through Swiss banks, it was only in the latter part of 
this year that Swiss banks began acting as underwriters, 
entitled to the customary 2J per cent commission charged on 
the face value of new issues. Until then, Swiss banks had 
acted merely as selling agents, entitled only to i\ per cent 
commission, though in practice they still had to assume all the 
risks of an underwriter. The abolition of the 3 per cent coupon 
tax on issues made in Switzerland from the beginning of next 
year has now helped clear the way for the participation of 
Swiss banks as underwriters of international issues. But the 
Swiss National Bank has insisted on a minimum of publicity 
for international bond issues in Switzerland itself, in order 
that the locab should not be unduly tempted to put their 
money into, say, Ireland at o\^r 7 per cent, instead of into 
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... Promises to pay 
the hearer on demand 
the sum of,,, 









Currency Notes, bectring this 

or similar wording, have been JBg ^Sip^ 

issued by*Governments and Banks y 

since early in the history of trade / . S^KSSk^f 

and finance as a convenient substitute for 
the bulky gold and silver originally used. 

Tinces stscdl Customs oli.»as« but the use of notes 

is still an indispensable feature of the financial mechanism. 

Today, the vast scope and complexity of trade with the Middle and 

Far East require, in addition, the full facilities of the great international 
banking organisations. The Hongkong Bank Group offers such a service 
and can provide the most up-to-the-minute information and expert advice 
on all aspects of trade and finatnce in these areas. 

THE HONGKONG BANK GROUR 

THE HOWGKOKG AI^G SHAl^OHAl BANKING CORPORATION 

Head Office: Hong* Kong* 

London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street ECS 
HANG SENG BANK LIMITED Hoxiff Konip 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

OF CALIFORNIA 

Head Office; 180 Sanaome Street San Franciaco 
212 West Seventh Street Los Angeles 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Head Office Hong Kong 

_15 G racechurch Street ECS 


© 








London OfficsN: 


183 Pall Mntl SWl 


THK BRITISH BANK OF TH£ MIBDLK BAST 
Head Office: 7 King William Street London EC4 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 
too Pitt Street Sydney Australis 
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Ulant to boouj more oboot Jopon? 



its people 
its lustom 
its eionomy 

BEif 

nPiMiov H mmm 

FU«II BANK 

Japan's Largest Commercial Bank. 

Mead OMec: l-chome^ Olemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London E.C.2 Tel: NATiotial 0601^0604 
New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, Neiv York, AT. Y. 10005 Tel: WHitehall 3-7013 
Dusoetdorf Branch: immennanstrasse 10, DUsseldorf Tel: 353778 
Calcutta Representative Office: 6th FL, Mookerjee House, 17 Brahourne 

Road, Calcutta-1 Tel: 22 2448 
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good Zurich cantonal bonds at a respectable 5} per cent. 
Moreover, once more international issues start being classed 
as Swiss issues by virtue of being underwritten in Switzerland, 
the Swiss National Bank might request Swiss banks to limit 
sales of such bonds to their foreign customers—though it is 
clear this could not stop Swiss buying in the secondary market. 

Yet not all Swiss bankers are happy about the European 
dollar bond market. They object that Swiss banks have too 
little control over a marker in which such a large part of their 
customers' money is invested, especially as the glut of new 
issues makes the market doubly difficult to order. As a result 
several Swiss banks advise customers against investing in 
European dollar bonds, though it seems the advice is often 
ignored. And this is really the crux of the sort of change with 
which Swiss banks are now grayling. Historically, Switzer¬ 
land has been a haven attracting funds from all over the world 
on the mere promise of safety: and it was the Swiss banks 
that controlled those funds. But the trend now is away from 
that pattern. Instead, there is a tendency to use the banks as 
a mere channel, sometimes in a way that some banks do not 
h'ke, such as the investments in the Euro-currencies market 
made directly by customers through the mere agency of Swiss 
bankers, and sometimes for investments of which Swiss 
bankers disapprove, like the dollar bonds. And the moves 
now being made to extend the powers of the Swiss authorities 
are another encroachment into the unusual sovereignty of 
Swiss banking, even though these moves are mainly a response 
to the stiffer competition Swiss banks are having to face. 

From Auditors to 
Bankers'in Eastern 
Europe 

Economic reform is bringing with it 
a greater area of discretion and 
responsibility to bankers as well as 
to factory managers in the Comecon 
countries 

A few years ago all that a Comecon banker really needed to get 
on with his job was a flair for detailed accounting, a reliable 
file clerk and plenty of storage space for the voluminous 
records and rule books that governed the minutiae of his 
everyday transactions. A nice judgment of economic trends 
and the relative risks and merits of alternative outlets for loan¬ 
able funds was the province of the planners' office alone. 
And the guidelines passed down by the planners left little 
room for choice, or even interpretation. Bankers were told 
precisely how much, to whom and under what conditions 
credit could be extended. If the more unrealistic of the rules 
were occasionally bent, that was as far as grass roots initiative 
went. This was part and parcel of the logic of a system of 
detailed quantitative planning from the centre. The orthodox 
Stalinist economy needed auditors and cashiers to help im¬ 
plement plans, but not, in the normal western sense, commer¬ 
cial and merchant bankers. 

But the needs are now changing under the impact of 
decentralisation, the new emphasis on profitability as the main 
indicator of the success of enterprises and the belated recogni¬ 
tion that capital is a scarce factor that should command a 
price. The reforms currently being undertaken, with more 
or less haste, in virtually all the Comecon countries imply 
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a major shift from direct budget grants to loan financing of 
investment as well as working capital, the creation of new 
financial intermediaries, and, for the first time, the direct 
in\olvement of bankers in project appraisal and negotiations 
of terms with prospective borrowers. The banks can expect 
in time to administer a steadily growing, revolving investment 
fund—^fed by relatively imtied budget appropriations, loan 
amortisation and interest payments, ^d, within broad overall 
limits, they can expect to ha\ e their say in deciding to whom 
to lend and on what terms. From Lombard Street, to be sure, 
these new powers look minimal. But from Neglinnaia or 
Traugutta Street the changes look revolutionary—and perhaps 
a bit intimidating to the older hands. 


The old model 

It is impossible to appreciate the extent of the changes now 
taking place in eastern Europe without first reviewing just how 
far removed from normal practice in advanced western coun¬ 
tries Comecon banking has been. The structure of banking 
and finance in the east European countries itself resembles that 
in some of the underdeveloped countries. It has been—and 
remains—highly centralised. A single institution, combining 
some of the functions of a central bank with those of a com¬ 
mercial bank, services the transfer and short-term credit needs 
of the socialised sector of the economy through branches 
throughout the country. This is the Gosbank in Russia, the 
Notenbank in east Germany; for convenience the term 
“monobank” used in the recent comprehensive survey of 
east European banking by Mr George Garvey can be used as 
a general label.* A single savings bank network meets the 
needs of individuals and the fringe of small businesses still in 
private hands. A few specialised banks complete the structure. 
Several of the eastern European countries, though not Russia, 
have an agricultural bank ; most, a foreign trade bank. Every 
country, except in recent years Czechoslovakia, has boasted 
an investment bank. But, although the investment bank has 
normally extended credit to the construction industry, its 
main function has been as a distributing agent, allocating 
grants of budgetary funds to finance officially planned invest¬ 
ment. 

To date, far and away the most important source of credit 
to the economy in the Comecon countries has been the mono- 
bank network. The actual lending operations of the 
specialised banks and the savings banks arc very limited; 
there have been no other financial intermediaries, and inter¬ 
firm lending has been prohibited by law. Again, the bulk of 
all lending by the monobanks has been limited to short-term 
credits, largely to finance inventories and bridge collection 
gaps between socialised enterprises. Except in agriculture, 

* George Garvey, Money, Banking and Credit in Eastern Europe 
(Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 1966). 
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the role of credit as distinct from budgetary grants in financing 
fixed investment has been very minor-^though since the 
iiiid-i950S some long-term credit has been made available 
for private and co-operative housing construction in an effort 
to make good the ^rtfalls of official housing programmes 
since the war. 

Within the limits imposed by central plans the extension 
of short-term credit has heca virtually automatic for audiorised 
poQ)oses, with virtually no regard to the creditworthiness of 
the borrower in die ordinary commercial sense. Intnest rates 
have ttnded to- be raerdy a service charge to cover the bank’s 
operating costs and uniform for all types loans and all 
borrowers; what variation diere has been over the past decade 
has reflected planners’ notions as to how the cost of credit 
should be related to costs of products and distribudon, not 
decisions as to how much credit should be channdled where. 

In theory, under a system where output-inventory ratios 
and the pnqxntion of inventories to be financed by cremt were 
striedy regulated and payments between firms were supposed 
to be virtually automatic and immediate, the extension of 
nnidanned credit was impossible. Each loan application had 
to be backed by real collateral and cmiform n> authorised 
uses. Planned credit mirrored {danned produedon. In 
[^dee, the S3rstem ran into snags. Chronic over-aocumula- 
don of inventories has plagued all the eastern European 
economies at one point or another. Production botdenecks 
and unbalanced inventories of raw materials have resulted in 
clogging up of 
goods in process. 

Even more strik¬ 
ingly in recent 
years, lack of at- 
tendon to consu¬ 
mer preferences 
has led to enor¬ 
mous stocks of 
unsaleable con- 
sumer goods. 

Moreover, there 
has been little 

effeedve pressure _ 

on purchasers of 

goo^ to sdek to die rules and pay their bills prompdy under a 
system where their suppliers IukI virtually automadc ri^ts to 
credit to dde over the coUecdon gap. Inevitably, diere has 
in fact been substantial extension unaudioeisM credit in 
direct response to the demands of enterprises. 

The banks have had litde real choice Imt to make the addi¬ 
tional finance available to badly pressed enterprises faced with 
unpaid bills or unplanned im^entories; refusal would have 
meant seriow disruptions output all along the line—the 
last alternative that could be envisaged under planning hinged 
to detailed output goals. The banks have simply bent the 
rules when necessary. Mr Garvey points out that it was 
relatively common practice for a borrower with an overdue 
loan under oac authorised credit line (say, to firumce inven¬ 
tories of raw materials) to be granted a new loan under another 
authorised line (say, for fuel) and to pay off the overdue loan 
from the proceeds. Formal compliance with the rules could 
mean little wb<» a bank manager had perh^ 20 different 
authorised credit accounts earmarked for different purposes 
to shuffle about and enterprises were quick to produce alterna¬ 
tive requests—with documents. 

The sanctions available to the banks themselves were in any 
case largely in^ectivo: penalty interest rates meant litde to 
a firm intent on hitting its output target without regaM to 
costs and {vofits. " Control by the rouble” there was. But 
diis amounted to an auditing and reporting function. Because 
all enterprise records ware vet^ by the banks and all trans- 
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actions between firms passed through their books the banks 
were uniquely placed to signal any donations from plan to 
the authorities. But it was the authorities, not the bankers, 
that had to take action to correct the situation. 

New horizons 

Some tentative steps to introduce greater realism and flexi< 
bility in banking were taken as early as the mid-1950s. Plan¬ 
ning was made somewhat less detailed and doctrinaire; a 
modest scope for initiative was given to branch managers of 
banks. One step taken was the grossing up ” of the various 
authorised purposes for which short-term credit could be 
extended into fewer, broader categories. In Rumania the 
number of authorised purposes was reduced from 13 to 8 ; 
in Poland from 20 to 7. Local managers of bank offices were 
given greater freedom to allocate credit lines (legitimately) 
among different purposes and to transfer unutilised credit 
lines between enterprises of the same industry. Moreover, 
it was no longer insisted that credit must be an exact counter¬ 
part of the movement of goods and that therefore real assets 
must be pledged for each loan. Gradually, under the lead of 
Poland, the extension of loans for general working capital 
purposes, including the payment of wages, became more 
widespread. Finally, instead of extending credit to sellers 
faced by delayed payments from customers, loans began to 
be made directly to buyers to permit them—and goad them— 
to meet their obligations on time. At the same time, more 
credit was made available to individuals and private entre¬ 
preneurs and new techniques devised to encourage private 
savings—including such apparently decadent devises as lottery 
savings accounts. But, if all of these changes hacked away 
at some of the worst of the red tape and devious muddle, the 
basic character of banking and credit changed little until the 
new wave of reforms. Banking still was not used positively 
to ensure a more efficient allocation of resources. Bankers 
were still not asked to make judgments about the profitability 
and creditworthiness of would-be borrowers. 

And new challenges 

Now, for the first time, they will be. Enterprises, pressed 
to actually sell their output and make profits, will have to 
make an economic case for bank finance. The alternatives 
open to them will be wider than under the old planning system. 
Firms will be able to use a larger portion of their own profits 
more freely. They will also be able to turn to the new broad 
industry associations for outside funds: to a limited extent 
these associations will act as relatively independent financial 
intermediaries. Where these sources prove insufficient firms 
will sdll be able to turn to the banks. But now they will no 
longer be able to count on obtaining specified amounts of 
credit on easy terms simply by demonstrating their good 
intentions. They will have to negotiate terms with bankers 
with an eye both to the profitability of the proposed expendi¬ 
ture and the willingness of the enterprise to commit its own 
funds. Coupled with the new attention to profits as an 
indicator of managerial success, the decision in virtually all 
of the Comecon countries (including Rhssia) that capital 
should command a scarcity price opens up the possibility that 
interest rate variations will be deliberately used to allocate 
funds more efficiently between competing uses. It is impos¬ 
sible at this early stage to say how far all this will go; in 
many countries the new reforms are hardly off the planners' 
drawing boards. But the potential for an increased role for 
bankers is clearly very wide. Indeed, some of the Comecon 
bankers must tie tempted to make discreet contacts with 
their counterparts m Yugoslavia—not least to find out what 
mistakes to avoid now that the rule books are disappearing. 
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For bankers and 
businessmen-a front door 
to the 

market of the Americas 



Through our bi.inch Hank in Londori and our rcprcsentaiivc ofllccs III 
London and Pan’s, **lhc Bo*,(on Bank” oflcrs Luropcan bankcis and 
businessmen direct contact with the rich and growing markets of tho 
western hemisphere. In Boston, New 'V'ork, Rio do Janeiro, Buenos Aires 
and other major cities, we arc in a most advantageous position to handle 
your letters of credit, colIcciioTis and remittances, and to supply credit 
and market information. 



In the U.S.A., we can offer you a truly nationwide service. As one of 
America's larger banks, we maintain through Boslon’closc correspondent 
relationships witli all leading U.S. bunks, as well as account relationships 
with most major business firms across the country. 

In New York you command the complete facilities of our wholly-owned 
Bank of Boston International, at 2 Wall Street. It is **a most unusual 
international bank*'—big enough to handle almost any ir^nsitction for 
you . . . .small enough to gi\c your afl'airs close and continuing personal 
attention. 

In South America, ( 00 , our long established branch banking systems ai« 
at your service. In the principal cities of both Brazil and Argentina the 
bank's branches and ofiices conduct a general banking business, serving 
the financial needs of industries and individuals. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 

If you have special interest in the Americas, come and see us. 

The Address: 

4 Moorgate, EC2 

Sab-Branch: 12 CADOGAN PLACE, SWl. 

OFFICES OF EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: London. Pari* 

HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
OVERSEAS BRAblCHES rARGSNTiNB-Buenps Aires, AveUancda,Ro$ario« 
. RMafiiriUd jdc.Janets ilio P4ui^^ cSaWiiRMi 

. . BAIKCIR BOSTON 


At 

the National 
Provincial 
we talk 330 
languages 

(all English) 


Accountancy, advertising, agriculture, automobile’?, avia¬ 
tion, baking, banking (of cniir«;c!), bookbinding, book¬ 
making, bootniaking, bottling, hfassfoundiiig, brewing, 
brickmaking, building, bunkering . . . that’s ju'it the .start 
of the list of languages we talk at the NP. U goes right 
through lo /inc plating, and your particular idiom is in¬ 
cluded. Talking your language is all 
part ofthcNP service . . . a service 
that translates our cxperli.se in an 
understanding of your businc.ss . . 
a service that is as friendly as 
it is cniciciit. 



Niitional 

Provincial 

Kink 

Limited 
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Any calculating machine can convert dollars into 
sterling/sterling into pesos, pesos into dollars. Fine. 
But it won't solve the many foreign exchange prob« 
lems which face today's international businessman. 
Only experience and first hand knowledge of world 
trade can do that^and Chemical New York has both. 
One of the world's ten largest banks. Chemical New 
York today serves finance and industry in more than 
145 countries around the globe. Whether you seek 
specifie information about a given area, banking 
help in a particular country, or financial expertise 
of world-wide scope, Chemical New York's wide 
experience of local and international business affairs 
is at your disposal 


Cliemiral 

NevvYork 

CHEMJCAl BANK NEW YWK TRUST C0yl’A^y 
(Inrw^pnitiic/ kvirA lirmitJ lub'l'iy OS* ) 


City Branch: 10 Moorgato. London E C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 8040. Cables: Chembank,London 
West End Branch: 13 Davies Street, London W.1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 2921 
Head Office: 20 Pine Street New York 10015 
/7eprsaenrer/iw Offfo9S In Pwh, Cancas, Mexico City and ManUt 
ConaapoadM Banks with mora than 60,000 off teas 
Bdoughout tha Worid 



CANADA is as near 
as your telephone 
.. .just dial 
London Wall 1561 
or Whitehall 3081 


Up-to-date, on-the-spot information about busi¬ 
ness conditions and prospects in any region of 
Canada is readily available through our two London 
Offices at both of which you will find friendly and 
helpful service. If you are thinking of setting up a 
branch of your business in Canada why not ask 
for a copy of our booklet 'YOUR GUIDE TO 
ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS IN CANADA' or 
telephone and have a chat with one of our Business 
Development Officers who are located at the Main 
London Office. 


Bank of Montreal 

CA NADA'S FIRST BANK /'n 

Gxnvw C'-a*)(wta.. Spaai tiw UimU 



Mam London Office: 47 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 
Telephone: LONdon Wall 1561 
West End Office: 9 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 
Telephone: WHItehall 3081 


As near as your telephone 
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Brazil's New Order 

Brazil's new central bank has not only 
provided more monetary discipline, but 
also a handy scapegoat 

Surprisingly Brazil, 'with a population of over 8o million 
and a fairly developed and complex economy, has only had 
a central bank since March 1965. Admittedly the idea was 
nothing new: the plan on which the present central bank 
was established had been drawn up more than 30 years 
ago by Sir Otto Niemeyer of the Bank of England. But 
then one has to allow for the great determination with which 
Brazilians never rush into anything new; and, more 
importantly, that many of the instruments of monetary con¬ 
trol have already been in existence for some time but under 
the jurisdiction of various bodies, each of which was unwilling 
to surrender its prerogatives. First and foremost, successive 
governments were understandably reluctant to forgo the 
treasury’s right to print money. Similarly, the Bank of Brazil, 
the country’s largest commercial bank, in charge of the two 
other main central bank functions, rediscounting and foreign 
exchange, was loth to loose the prestige and profit of these 
operations to a new and superior monetary authority. 

But when the central bank did come, it was none too soon. 
And in just eighteen months, it has helped to bring order to a 
monetary system which was previously in a real Brazilian 
muddle. 

Formerly it was the Superintendency of Money and Credit 
which in theory at least had most say on overall monetary 
policy. In practice this was never true. The SUMOC was 
presided over by the minister of finance with all the different 
bodies in charge of any aspect of monetary control represented. 
But since any of its members could be peremptorily dismissed 
by the minister, it was little more than a rubber stamp for 
government action. 


Printing money 

The government was never hampered by the SUMOC in 
creating more money. Not that it merely set the presses 
rolling (what an old fashioned way of printing money that is). 
Indeed, the government always took care to go through 
formally correct channels. The Bank of Brazil was first asked 
to discount government bills to finance a purely ‘‘seasonal ” 
budget deficit. The Bank of Brazil then approached the 
treasury’s note issuing department to print more money on 
the strength of what was euphemistically calfed short term 
self-liquidating” finance and therefore supposedly non¬ 
inflationary. In a way these were self liquidating bills, for 
the moment they fell due, the Bank of Brazil obligingly 
returned them to the government for use the next time round ; 
but the newly issued money remained in circulation. 

Similarly SUMOC was powerless to correct the overvalued 
exchange rate, because the government feared the political 
consequences of a rise in import prices. As a result, the 
foreign exchange reserves amassed during the war were soon 
whittled away and it was not long before the government was 
asking its creditors to refinance their loans to Brazil. 

The SUMOC along with the government and the Bank 
of Brazil had also acquired monetary powers of its own. 
SUMOC, for example, was responsible for changing com¬ 
mercial banks’ minimum reserve requirements. But without 
a clearly defined monetary authority, it was not unusual for 
SUMOC to raise minimum reserve requirements, whilst the 
Bank of Brazil, feeling the pinch, would simply increase its 


rediscounting. Between 1961 and 1964 the annual rate of 
inflation jumped from 30 per cent to over 90 per cent. Some¬ 
thing had to be done. And one of the first things the military 
regime of president Castello Branco did after it took power 
in 1964 was to establish a central bank. 

The setting up of the central bank has changed the 
country's monetary structure in two important ways. It has 
centralised the various components of monetary control under 
one clearly defined authority.. The central bank’s six directors 
are appointed by the president for a fixed term of six years. 
The present board, by some already referred to as the Court 
in deference to its Bank of England ancestry, is an impressive 
one. 


Inflation checked 

The creation of the central bank has helped to make the 
formulation of monetary policy visibly less dependent on 
the government. Monet^ policy is now decided by the 
National Monetary Council, which replaces SUMOC and on 
which the central bank is much more strongly represented 
than the government. The Government ^s only one 
representative with voting power, the minister of finance, 
but this time he is without any powers of hiring and firing. 
The other two cabinet ministers on the council, the minister 
for planning and the minister for industry and commerce, 
are there purely in an advisory capacity to help co-ordinate 
general economic policy, something noticeably lacking in the 
past. The central bank on the other hand is represented by 
all of its four executive directors, each one with a vote. In 
addition, there are four other voting members of the council, 
constituting a buffer between the government and central 
bank, and representing the country’s most important banking 
and commercial interests. Constitutionally, therefore, the 
central bank has been gi\en an independence of its own. 

For Dr Denio Noguerra, the somewhat Napoleonic looking 
president of the central bank, this is the most important change 
following the estabh'shment of the central bank. He believes 
a wedge has been pushed between the government and the 
printing press. And for the first time there is someone in 
the lai^ who can offer real opposition to the government 
when needed. The present military regime, which is clearly 
determined to come to grips with the country’s inflation, does 
not begrudge the central bank its independence. Indeed, 
there is now a new scapegoat for the unpopular severity of 
some of the government’s retrenchment policies. It is always 
Dr Noguerra, in fact, who goes on television (recently as often 
as once a week) to explain why the central bank has required 
the government to institute the latest anti-inflationary 
measure. 

Without xioubt Brazil has made remarkaUe progress. Not 
only has the government created a central bank, but in the 
short space of eighteen months the central bank has begun 
to work weU. The annual rate of inflation has fallen bv more 
than half over the past two years—^though this year the rate 
of inflation has turned out to be slighdy hieher than expected. 
Foreign exchange reserves have risen notawy. At the moment 
the central bank is trying to create a money market, to add 
open market operation to its armouiy of monetary controls, 
and so make it potentially as effective as any of the older 
central banks. Vlhiether the power of the central bank would 
survive a change of government is another matter. Of course, 
its present influence is largely based on the fact that Dr 
Noguerra and the present government have the^ same aims. 
But Brazilians have a liking for written constitutions ; and it 
might—just might—^be of continuing importance that a 
formal constitution for an independent central bank is now 
in being. 
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Through Foreign 
Eyes 

Foreigners are traditionally baffled by 
the British habit of muddling through. 
Here is a report by a foreign banker 
who recently spent three months in 
the City of London taking a close look 
at Britain's clearing banks. He faults 
the managements of the Big Five not 
as bankers, but as administrators who 
still have to learn the techniques of 
modern business management 

Londoa deadng banks are staffed by people who ace com- 

eteoc and well trained in general banki^. lliey have a 
hly flexible atthude towards day to day banking proUems. 
ey are often impressivelv expert in special!^ banking 
fields. They maintain excdent human relations with each 
other and their customers. So far, so good. But a foreign 
visitor is soon struck by an impoitant weakness, which is 
fairly prevalent though there are differences between 
individual clearing ba&s. The weakness is that the top 
management of the banks seems to know very little about 
modern business administration or even, in some cases, to 
have much interest in it as a potentially useful tooL So 
you have chief and joint general managers who may be 
excellent bankets, but who are seldom modern administrators. 
Every day they are forced to make decisions about matters 
like personnel, the location of new branches, the pricing of 
their services and much else, all without having the necessary 
data for accurate decisions. 

As ye^ some clearing banks seem to have moved no further 
than towards a vague awareness that modem management 
techniques exist. And even where atteowts have been made 
to adopt some of these techniques, they onen seem ineffectual. 
In organisation and mediods of work, in their use of com¬ 
puters, in cost accounting and in statistical and operational 
research into their own operations, British clearing banks 
seem to lag ^ behind some overseas rivals. 

Even when specialised departments are set up in cleariog 
banks to dml with cost acoountirtg, the location of branches 
or other management problems, they are often set up mainly 
to “ keep up wiA the Joneses.” Not having been trained 
in business adtninistration, top management tends to have 
only a hazy idea of what it expects from these departments 
and die specudists in them. And the specialists, in turn, 
are often inhibited from advancing their idm at all forcefully 
pardy because the whole structure of bank staflSng tends to 
deaden personal initiadve outside lecpgnised channels; and 
partly because they are often not specialists at all, but simply 
members of the oanking staff who have been seconded to 
unfamiliar duties. 

A key weakness here is in the personnel dqiaraneots. 
These work well enough in spotting, training and advancing 
promising people in banking. But they do not seem 
suffidendy aware that a general banking training is not enough 
to fill all their lequimneots today. Specialisation 4 needed 
in other fields too: in. personnel management, for a start. 
TTii« 4ck of dear rhtftkyg' about personnd problems has 
shown up in the prograpomes to recruit graduates and to 


advance these, as well as some of the banks’ onvn outstandHig 
people, more rapidly and not necessarily through the normd 
channels. The idea was to attract dynamic people who were 
being discouraged from entering the clearing banks by the 
slow, grinding, traditional system of advancement. But the 
impression a rdsitor gets is that the clearing banks still have 
not really dedded what to do with these brighter people 
once they have been trained. It was thought &at it would 
be a good idea to recruit them. Then, when they had been 
recruited, the banks began to wonder what to do with them. 
As a result, there is no very dear pattern in their training. 

Cost accounting 

Another field in which there is seeming haziness about 
management techniques is in cost accounting. Many overseas 
banks, especially American banks, have costed each of tbehr 
operations. This enables them to calculate ei^tiy what 
they ought to charge customers. They can work out just 
how profitable various types of banking business are. They 
can keep a dose watch on rising costs. They can estimate 
fairly closely the profits to be expected from a change in their 
operations, such as the introduction of more mechanisation. 
This has nothing to do with the argument whether British 
clearing banks should retain their present system of flexible 
commission charges or switch to set charges equally applicable 
to all customers. No matter which system is used, it would 
surely help the banks to know just how much their various 
operations cost. Yet so far, British dearing banks seem 
hardly to have ventured into cost accounting. 

'i'hcre seems to be an equal amateurism about opening new 
branches. Some clearing banks have special deprartments 
to deal with this. But they do not seem to be staffed by 
people specially trained in spotting promising locations. They 
do not seem to make the same detailed and comprehensive 
local surveys that banks make in other countries. As a result, 
these departments tend to be rather passive, waiting for sug¬ 
gestions rather than making suggestions. And they simply 
do not seem to invest nearly enough skilled and painstakicig 
effort in their evaluation of branch sites. 

Computers are one new tool that British clearing banks 
have begun to use extensively, but even these are still used 
less than by many banks overseas. British dearing banks 
lag here pardy because they began using computers later than 
some other banks, especiaQy American banks. In setting up 
computer programmes, British dearing banks were hdped 
by outside specialists, people employed by the computer 
companies who could draw on intemadonm exp^ience of 
adapting computers to banking. But their experience was 
mainly of handling current account transactions. 

It will still take some years, possibly, before computers 
handle all the current account transacuons of all dealing bank 
branches in Britain. Meanwhile, other banks throughout the 
world have commonly begun using their machines to solve a 
variety of baoking problems. But among Briraio’s Big Five, 
the use of computers to handle other than current account 
transactions is still limited (with a few exceptions). Here is 
one more case where more modern managements would have 
been pushing thdr computer staffs with new demands—and 
such managements would have known what* they wanted. 

This, Indeed, summarises what seems to be the crucial 
shortcoming of clearing bank management in Britain today. 
The top men, who have been trained as bankers and 
promoted as bankers, often seem not to know what to demand 
in their other role as administrators of huge organisations 
employing thousands of people. And when proposals come 
up to them they cannot give proper direction because they 
do not have theoretkid Imowledge gained, say, in a school 
of business adminiscratioi^ or any praeded e3q)erieQce of 
modern business adnimuitratioii to guide them. 
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COMMERCIAL BANK OF ETHIOPIA 

(SHARE COMPANY) 


Complete service for correspondents at: 
Chief Foreign Branch, Addis Ababa 
P.O. Box No. 255 

Asmara Branch 

P.O. Box No. 219 

Dire-Dawa Branch 
P.O. Box No. 68 


Please direct business for Massawa and 
Tessenei to Asmara and for ail other branches 
in Ethiopia, except Dire-Dawa to Addis 
Ababa. 

We also invite correspondents to use 
Commercial Bank of Ethiopia, KHARTOUM, 
for all business in the Sudan. 

CORRESPONDENTS ]N ALL THE 
IMPORTANT TRADE CENTRES OF 
THE WORLD 



Economic development is bringing higher living standards to 
this Hong Kong girl making transistor radios and to the 
peoples of Asia. Demand for an ever increasing range of 
goods is steadily rising. The banking and information services 
of the Chartered Bank and its subsidiary the Eastern Bank 
Limited, can open the way to participation in these 
expanding markets. 

These services are available at any of the 250 branches of the 
Chartered Bank group. This combined organisation extends 
from the Mediterranean right across to the Pacific Ocean. 

THE CHARTERED BANK 

( 111 * niitojitii d ill In RovaI V luitcr, 1S5O 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 

Of'it tthf* Unil*'i!K-rcffom .tlso at Manchester ^nrl L!'.ferpt'nf, 
in Cefnony at Htfnbuiy and m itid United Stares at New Yoif< and Ha.i F>kr..iiCO 

The Eastern Bank Liinite^l 
HEAD OFFICE: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C3 

Associated Banks 

Allahabad Bank Ltd. {Incorporated rn Indie) 

The Irano British Bank (Incorpoiated in Iran) 

The Commercial Bank S.A.L. (Incorporated in Libya) 

The Chartered Bank of London (Incorporated in California) 
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(Ixwurm* ht WM*) 


0 f ••• ,| 


' • •« hai. a oiKurt aAd history of its own. A 
country on ormrch—vital, alert and a model in the 

develo^ng 00t^^trics of the world, providing attractive 
investnmt c^ppwlunities. 

HsUb Bank 

in the 2dth year of its growth, also has a 
history of its own and has played a leading role in the 
dmiopment of the country. 

* Habib Bank's over 475 branches in Pakistan— 
Overseas branches at Aden. Beirut, Birmingham, Bom¬ 
bay, Bradford, Colombo, Kuala Lumpur, London, Mom¬ 
basa, Port Louis A Sharjah'—More than 1200 foreign 
correspondents—Direct inland and overseas teleprinter 
lines are at your service for trade information and banking 
service of any description. 


Autheriied Capital 

$1. 

;oo.ooo.teo 

Iwutd and Subteribed Caplcal 

Ri. 

50.000,000 

Paid up Capitals 

Ra. 

50,000.000 

RaMrv* Funds 

Hi. 

31.000.000 



Habib Bank Limited 


BANCO 

INDUSTRIAL S.A. 

Avenida 16 de Julio 1628 
La Paz-Bolivia 

Total Resources: $5,000,000 

Loans Made in its 3 years of existence 
total HOOO.OOO 

A private industrial bank at the service of 
the development of Bolivia 

Address enquiries to: 

CASILLA 1290-LaPaz 


Consider die advantages 
of having one of your 
accounts in the vigorous 
hands of a very lively 
merchant bank... 


... and how you can benefit from our services 


You gain from letting a bank close to 

the City of London handle your account because 

this gives you access to the world's 

greatest centre of finance. 


But you gain most on a personal level, because 
your every need receives individual, studied and 
considered attention that can only be afforded 
by a bank of our type. 


You can be sure that our banking specialists will 
bring all their wide experiences to bear on 
your financial problems, which will be analysed 
and sound recommendations made. 


JOHNSON MATTHTEY 
(BANKERS) LIMITED 

Member of the Loodoo Gold Market 

73 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 

Telephone! ffofborn 6989 Telex: 21465 
Telegrams! Mattheyhan London Telex 
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Established 1810 


ALEXANDERS 

DISCOUNT COMPANY 

LIMITED 

CAPITAL PAID UP . . £3,200,000 
RESERVES.£1,963.173 

£5,163,173 


TREASURY, CORPORATION, BANK BILLS AND 
FIRST CLASS TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED 

MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT, AT CALL AND 
SHORT NOTICE AT CURRENT MARKET RATES 

24 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 

Tt.:f/•‘‘"r.r fv'a. c-n Hous« '.LCl (10 

ffVjr; 

Aloxaoflc-i-, Tt 'iv Lf^rion” 1'5146 

New Zealand wasn^t too far away 
joY its Jirst traders why should it be for voo? 

\\V IiAvc iKMfly .'GO hi .inches in New Zcal.iiuL They supply Avitli rcuiilar 
Tv.polls on Inc.il jn.iiket toinhlions, on iinpoit .inJ »..\poii needs. We know, 
c y can hnd out lor you, a lot of other thinps if you arc thinking of doing 
rnsincss wirli —oi jusi visiting-our couiitiy. Just .»sk us. Ask us, too, for our 
latest Review of the Hconomic Situation in New Zealand, 



if Mt of th» 20-100 iMt 'dotfUe-caBOw' <i$ad 0y.t0t HmtU la lOiir grttt irioi Facific mloritiia It NX Ib 1 SfiO 



nsnauNRs comPEiuiivE 

CREDIT RAW 

The Distributors Co>operative Credit Bank was 
founded about two years ago on the initiative of 
His Majesty the Shahanshah, in order to organise 
the Distributors Co-operative Movement As the 
organisation of the Co-operatives is spreading in 
the provinces, so the Bank is extending its services 
to the movement 

The Co-operatives, large and small, are playing an 
essential role in the well-being of the community. 
They are indeed providing a service which in most 
other countries has become a function of govern¬ 
ment and a charge to the tax-payer. In Iran, these 
I voluntary organisations within the free play of 
private enterprise, are organising the distribution of 
j the nation's production and produce at no cost to 
the tax-payer. 

i The Bank serves the Co-operatives as they, in turn, 
serve the community and the economy. By creation 
of healthy and direct relations between the producer 
and the consumer, the prices are reduced. 

The Bank provides the Co-operatives with the 
means for the conduct of their daily business, the 
facilities for their expansion, and improvement and 
guidance on the choice of sources of supply for the 
i modernising of their plant and equipment. In so 
j doing, the Bank provides the Co-operatives with a 
particular form of Banking service to meet their 
I special needs which no ordinary commercial bank 
would normally be equipped to provide. 

The Iranian Government, on many occasions of 
late, has publicly acknowledged the role played by 
the Co-operatives and their Bank in the promotion 
of the economy of the country. 

The Distributors Co-operative Credit Bank is proud 
that its efforts over so short a time should have met 
with success and received such appropriate 
recognition. 

DISTRIBUTORS CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT BANK, 
Ferdowsi Avenue, Tehran, Iran 
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CREDITO ITALIANO 

Joint Stock Company 
Incorporated In Genoa (Italy) 

Head Office: Milan 

290 Branches in Italy 
Corrospomivits all over tha worU 

R^nesentaUvaa hta Buenos Aires, Frankfurt a/M, 
London, New York, Paris, Sao 
Paulo and Zurich 

London 

Representativat G. B. Petronio, 158 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. 

(Tel.! MINcing Lane 8851/2/3) 

Capital ... Lit 30,000,000,000 

Reserve Fund ... Lit 7,400,000,000 

Assets ... Lit.2,249,294,581,892 

COMPLETE INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICE 


BANCO DI SICILIA 

PUBLIC CRLDIT INSTITUTION 

Capital: Lit. 17.317.482.000 

Boari of Olreclon and Head Office in Palermo 

Main Branches at: 

Agrigento, Ancona, Bologna. Caltagirone, Cultanissetta. Catania* 
Enna* Florence, Genoa. Messina, Milan, Palermo, Ragusa, 
RonMb Syracuse, Termini Imerese, Turin, Trapani, Trieste, 
Venice. , 

241 other braoches throughout Italy 

Representative Offices: 

LONDON—^20, Cannon Street, E.CA 

tel.: CITY 2173—telex 23433 

and aha in s 

BRUSSELS. COPENHAGEN, FRANKFURT a/ MAIN, 
NEW YORK, PARIS, ZURICH 

Correspondents all over the world 

All Banking, Stock and Foreign Exchange Transactions 

Payment and Sale Service of Travellers' cheques and 
Letters of Credit. 



Bdoco del liiuli-lldlne 

SOCIETA* PER AZiONl — FOUNDED IN 1B7I 

REGISTERED OFFICE AND HEAD OFFICE 
Via Vittorio Venelo - 20 - U DI N E 
CHIEF OFFICE 

Via Prefettura, 9 • UDINE - Tel. 53551/2/3/4 


( No. I " Vuir Volontari dolla Liberia , 12 b > Tal. 562SA 
No. 2 - Via Poscolle, 8 (Piaiia del Pollamem) TH. 56567 
No. 3 - Via Roma, 54 (Railway Station Area) - Td. 57350 
No. 4 - Via PracchiuM, 44 (Piaiia Cividale) « Tol. S3700j 

Capital . Lit. 300,000,000 

Reserves - Lit. l,H50fl00,000 


ablti: Head Office and Chief Office: FRIULBANCA 
•ranchei: BANCA FRIULI Telephone Udine 53551 

BRANCHES ; 

ArtegBB •— Aviaoo — A/rano X — Caiieva di Saeile — C.i<i.irHa dellii Delizia ^ 
Cervigoano Friuli — Cividale del Friuli — Codroioo — Concgliano — 
Cordenona — Cordovado — Cormons •— Fagagna — Cemoiia del Friuli — Goririo 

— Gradisea d'laonzo — C'lrado — Latisana — Lido di Jcwlo — Ligiiuiiu Sabbiador® 

— Maniago — Mereto di Tomba — Moggio Udiiiese — Monf.ikf)nc — Muniereato 
Cellini — Mortegiiuno — Ovaro — Pagnaeco — Polmanfivu Paluzza — Puvii 
di Udioi — Pleve di Cadore Poniebba — Porcti — Pordenone — PortcigruafO 

— Priti dl Pordenone — Saeile — S. Danieie del Friuli — S. Dona di Piave — 
S. Giorgio di Livenza — S. Giorgio di Nog. — S. Vico al Tagl. — .Spilimbcrgo — 
Taliuasauiia — Tareento — Tarvido — Tolmezzo — Torvwcow — liiccsimo — 

IricHie — Valvawno — Vittorio Vencio 


OFFICES : 

Bibiona CsRafonaf) — Caorlo (seasonal) — ClRUzetto —_ Faedii — Lignano Piaeli 
Owuonal) — Meduno Potcanigo — Travenio — Venzone 


COLLECTORS* OFFICES; 

Lviano — Moduoo — Moggio Udineae — Ovaro — Paiuzra Poniebba ~ Pordenon* 
- San Danieie del Friuli — S. Giondo dl NogRTO — Bln ViCo ai Tajcl Torviscosi 


Savings Accounts axeaad Lit. 78,000m. 

PuiMlf adminlstarad excaad Lit. 91,040m. 
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Miiuto dl CKdifo di Diritto Pdbblico 

Established in 1539 

Capital Funds and Reserves: 

IJf. 25,96034^ 

Industrial Credit Special Reserves: 

LiL 7,745,754,918 

Head Office: NAPLES 

The oldest bank in the world 

Over 400 bramshes operating in the principal 
localities of the Italian Peninsula 

Overseas Branches: 

NEW YORK - BUENOS AIRES - TRIPOLI 
ASIVIARA . MOGADISHU - CHISIMAIO 
Representative Oflices Abroad: 

NEW YORK . FRANKFURT a M - PARIS 
ZIIRK II - BRUXELLES - BUENOS AIRES 
and 

LONDON 

St. Alphage House, 2, Fore Street, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: NA I’ional 0831-2 
Telex 23411 NAPOLBANCO LDN 


Bank's offices on the transatlantic liners 
‘‘ RAFFAELLO ” and “ GIULIO CESARE ’ 


Travel in Italy w ith 

Banco di Napoli 

Travellers’ Cheques in Lire which are payable 
all over the world. 


! 



ISTITUTO MOBILIAREITALIANO 

121, Via tfeNa Qaattro Faatau, RaaM, Italy 


Subscribed capital: Lit. 1M,000 m. 
Reeervaa: Lit. Ii,0i0 ip. 

Loane outatancNng es of March 31,1966 
Lit. 1,608,253 m. (equivalent to £1,033 m.) 

Domestic bonds outstanding as of March 31,1966 
Lit. 1,200,070 m. (aquivalani to £742 m.) 
Foreign borrowings outstanding as of March 31. 1966 
Lit. 183,042 m. (equivalent to £105 m.) 


I.M.I. IS an experienced credit organisation established in lOSIopeiating 
In Ihe sector of the mdustrlaf financing. 

Under Its regulations and by-taws. I.M.I. can operate through; 

• the extension of modtum- and long-term credit by loans and other 
credit transactions (also for now venturos In tha South of Italy 
assisted by Government contributions on interest), 

• Uie acquisition of equity particiiistions. 

• the term financing of export of capital goods. 

• the assumption of Irusteeships. 

I.M.I.'s financial transactions aic available to toieign concerns making 
productive investments in Itsly. 

I.M.I. raicGS the funds It needs for its financing activities on the Malian 
and foreign capilal markets, pnncipully by Moating bonds which have 
become widely popular with tiwestors and savers. 


RepresentaUve Offices in Washington, Zuiich, Biusscis, Mexico City. Branch 
O/Tices in Mifan, Turin, Genoa, Padua, Venice, f/orence. Bvi. Napies, Catania, 


The Central Bank of 
India Limited 

OtHorporafeti hi Im/ki. The UaN/ffy €/ 

Afembcis A timited) 



Rs. OOO’s 

£000*s 

Aiiilioribcd Cipita) 

10,(M),00 

4,762 

Subscribed Capital 

8,94,32 

4,259 

Paid-up Capital. 

Reserve Fund and 

4.73,41 

2,254 

Other Reserves. 

6,74,33 

3,211 

Deposits as at 3l.f2.o5 ... 

3,16,63,89 

1SI,742 


\ote Tfif \ltrhni; equhaten! of thr ftupcf fiyttr* \ lAoti/i ahvre /i.t 
hren tvnrrrif’t/ uf the HifC oj Rf. 21.60 f^r £1, 

Ihc Bank, wiili ovct 460 tvanebes m iIm Indiiin I’nioo, and 
corrcspoiMicnia throughout the surld, ix ^\ctt qu^ddicd to ir.iii*>.ict 
iMiikinr hiis/ncss of every description. 

Ht.^D OFFICE: MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, bOKT, BOMBAY 1 
LONDON OFFIf'E: 

ORII.NT HOVSE, 42/45 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.l'.2 


xKii 
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K.S.C. 

KUWAIT 

The Guff Bank offers a comprehensive service for either 
domestic or foreign business, and invites enquiries about 
trade, industrial development or investment. 

London Correspondonts: 

Barclays Bank Ltd • Eastern Bank Ltd. 

Bhairman: Khalid al Yusuf al Mtitawa 
General Manager: Henry Eagle aib. 

Fully paid up Capitcil and Reserves KO 2 . 409.226 
(KD 1 -f 1 ) 

THE GULF BANK K.S.C. 

B.O. Box 3200, Kuwait, Arabia 


AUSTRALIA ^ 


m 




•lift 




l.-Viir't H:'F ■-■ ■■ ■''I-' ' 'iii ■■■ i;i{i'. 



nm BRITISH BANK 

W THE MIDDI.E EAST 

ki€ 9 rpotutfd by Roj al C hm trr IB99 
■lAO Oppicbi 7 Kino Wii liam S irkrt, London. i.a.« 
Mtsifon Houm 2643 (6 lm«l) 

Gamai and Pusi ismpo Ri servps £1.600,000 

DvpOBiti £121,000.000 
4 number of the Hongkong Bonk Groiv 
Sir Michatl Tivnfr. o.p.A 

Blffrf mlhfANt BBNBBAL MANABttk 

VOiiMlnw. e^t.i. A. M 

BRANCHES 

£ • BIDU • lOaPAN • inANON • MORO^ce • lAVui ABMH 
I • AiU eftASI • RANIIAIN • eitBAI • ki/bB 
TANDOtfAN • QATAR • RAl AL KUAfM.Aa • SMA&nl 

ASSOCIATED BANK W /RAN 
m BANK OP IRAN AND THE MIDDLE BASt 
&pitRl RJab 250.000.000 (£1.200.000) 

ASSOCIATED BANK IN klBYA 
BANK Of NORTH AFRICA 
CRaUel a R«Jrr« illooMPO (11.000.0001 


lelrufiiphH fii'/rt-'v 
“BANK(>KU\NK ' 
LONDON I L J 




i. («/l'A l/M’ti 
1*1 kT.dii Coik' ir<l 
iinil 4lh L (J. 
Piiv,Hc ('odes 


BANGKOK BA\K LTD. 


(IfikOiporulcJ in I liuiliirul) 


3-9. PLAPPLACHAI, BANGKOK. THAILAND 


Our Oversea^ Brrrtfhct 


LONDON 

Barrington House, 

59/67 Gresham Street. E.C.2. 

TOKYO 

No. I, 2-Chome Muromachi, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku 

HONGKONG 

26/30 Des Voeux Rd.. W 
Central District: 

Shell House. Queen's Road. C. 
Kowloon: 

S80a Nathan Road 

SINGAPORE 

55 New Bridge Road 


; KUALA LUMPUR 

105 Jalan Bandar 

SAIGON 

44 Nguyen Cong Tru 
Sub-branch: Cnolon 

TAIPEI 

24 2nd Sec. Chungshan Rd.. Nch. 

NEW YORK 

Representative Office; 

44 Wail St. 

Station. New York. 

NY. 10005. 
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Southern Italy means business 

Business, and good business, is a question 
of money. And Southern Italy means good 
business. No where else in Europe can you 
find money that costs less and goes farther. 
Just think, you can get long-term loans (ten 
years and over) to cover up to 70“/o of your 
investment costs at interest rates ranging 
from 3 to 5®/o. Not only, but Southern Italy 
offers countless other advantages that have 
proven almost irresistibly inviting to prospec¬ 
tive investors: from the abundant resources 
of easily-trained manpower to Southern Italy's 
strategic European position at the heart of 
the Mediterranean basin, from a highly effi¬ 
cient communication system to the ready 
availability of fully-equipped plant locations. 
Add to all this the numerous other incentives 
offered the interested investor, such as 
outright cash grants, tax holidays, rate 
reductions on transportation, free technical 
advice, and you will see what we mean when 
we say Southern Italy means business, and 
good business. For all further details, get in 
touch with the Institute for Assistance to the 
Development of Southern Italy lASM. Viale 
PilsudskI 124 - Rome - Tel. 805.241.D □ □ □ 


NewZeaianills 
IrternOiiinl Bank 

uriBHKMfie 

wilblhenrM 




As New Zealend's 
leading bank, 
with over 390 
offices, including 
branches in Australia 
and Fiji, we offer a 
first class banking and 
information service. 


Through correspondents and 
agents we are able to 
conduct a world-wide 
international banking 
business. Enquiries 
are welcomed 
both in London 
and at Head Office. 

IMifliewZBM 

Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 1861 
London Main Office: 1 Queen Victoria Street • EC4 
Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent Street • W1 
Haymarket Office: 30 Royal Opera Arcade • SW1 
(New Zealand House Building) 
Head Office: P.O. Box2392 Wellington-New Zealand 



LONDON: 20 Cannon Street E.C.4. 
LEEDS: Provincial House, Albion Street 
BIRMINGHAM: 123 Hagloy Road. 
NOTTINGHAM : 38 Bridlesmith Gate. 




MERCHANT BANKERS 


lilllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllilllillllllllllllliill^ 


Elv 
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BANK BAZARGANI 
IRAN 

Registered Capital .RIs. 501^000,000 

Reserves.RIs. 24,135,000 

Assets Exceeding .Ris. 8,168,000,000 

Head Office: 

MAIDAN SEPAH, TEHERAN, IRAN 

Branches: 

TEHERAN 44 PROVINCES 52 

With wide local experience, comprehensive network 
of branches, fully equipped Foreign Department, 

Representative Offices In London and Hamburg, as well 
as Correspondents throughout the world, the Bank 
will welcome the opportunity to place its services at 
the disposal of bankers, exporters and importers who 
wish to conduct business with Iran. 

Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading regula¬ 
tions and general economic conditions are available 
to all interested In developing trade with Iran. 

Please write to: 

Re[>re 5 entatlve 5 : 

91 Moorgate, 

London, E.C.2* 

MONarch 8425/6. 

Telex 21368 


10 Bleichenbrucke, 
Hamburg 36. 

Hamburg 34426/7 


RxifltK: 


a % «« a w dv .v .k (r rl 



□ 



Paid-up Capital and Reserves Money received on Deposit 
exceed £2,000,000 at Call and at Short Notice 

Treasury Bank and Fine at current market rates 
Trade Bills Discounted of interest 


Clive Discount Company 1 Royal Exchange Avenue 
Limited London EC3 

Telephone Avenue 1101 
Telex 25182 


Can you fotm 
a Company in 
Coolangatta? 


ask die C.B Jl 

m 


Th® Commeri^l Bank of Australia Ltd. is right here in London to 
help and advise you. And the first thing we'll tell you is that your 
capital could well earn you an excellent return in Australia or New 
Zealand. Both are developing countries; both have benefited from 
British investment. We are specialists in the economies of these 
two countries. Our services include advice on Company registra¬ 
tion, finance, taxation, State Government aid and all foi ms of business 
or-janiaation. Wo al;o arrange travel and hotel accommodation. 
Phono, call or write in for our book "Forming 
a Company in Australia"... or come and see us 
personally. 


C.B. A 



THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
Mela London Office: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2 
Tol: MET 8761 Telex 22852 
West End Branch: 34 Piccadilly, W.l. 


□ 

HANK 


Over BSO Offices throughout Australia, Novv Zealand and London 


THE 

UWe CONMEROIAL BAIIII 

LIMITED 

Head Office: 

10, BRABOURNE ROAD, CALCUTTA 1 

London Office: 

12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4 


Al'TMORISED CAPITAL ... 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 

PAID-UP CAPITAL. 

Reserve Fend and Other Reserves 


... Rs. 000,000 

... Rs. 56,000,000 

«.. Rs. 28,000,000 

... Rs. 39,050,000 


When it conies to doing business with India it pays to correspond 
with the UNiTfP COMMtaCMi. Bank Lid. Collections and 
remittances—Letter, of Credit—New Industrial connecikma. 

1. P. CiOENKA, Chairman- R. B. SHAH, Genera! Manager, 
Manager, London Office: C. R, SONALKAR 
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SWISS BANK 

CORPORATION 

A vtunpany Unutrti by tthares, incorportttf^ in Swilztrluntl 

frlttclpal Lomhn Office 
99, CRtSHAM STREET, LONDON E.C.2. 

Telrphunt-: Monarch 4000 

Ifcsr Etui Branch 
18, REGENT STREET S.W.l. 

Telvphvnt: If HIteball 808.1 

oiriLLs JiiRuHiiJOLi swn'jrRLAho 
L\ A'f ir YORK & SAS FRA\C/SC’0 
OUN Rf PRKSFMATfVrS fN FAR/S, S40 FALIO. 
KH) DE JANf lFO, BIU NOS AIRES, I IMA. MLMCO 

cm, noi\G RosG & Tokyo. 

Affiliates in MOMRFAL & CASARI ASCA. 

S<X:iliTF. Dli BANQUE SUISSE 
SCTlWLIZERISClir-R BANKVF.REIN 
SOCILIA DI BANC A SVIZZI RA 



BANK LEUHI 
LE-ISRAEL B.N. 

HciiB OOcc; M-2S Ychwla Hatnt Stotei, Tel’AvIr 
■■d mr ISO Brancbct throufhMt brad 

ISRAEL and INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING 

NEW YORK BRANCH, «0 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 

S It f .t t SuhsitUary: 

CIFICO BANK LIMITED 

Zwich: 34, Claridcnstrasse GcncTa: 80, Rue do Rhone 

Represcntntivc Offices in 
Fr;inkflirt Main • Paris ■ Los Angeles 
Buenos Aires - Caracas and Panama 


AffthutUm in London. 

ANGLO-ISRAEL 
BANK LTD. 


DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
BOW BELLS HOUSE 
If BREAD STREET. LONDON E.C4 
City 7712 Telex 25492 


A COMPREHENSIVE 
FINANCIAL ADVISORY 
SERVICE 


CAPITAL ISSUES ■ ACQUISITIONS ■ 
MERGERS* INVESTMENT MAi^AGEMENT* 
dOMPANY FINANCE* REGIStRATlON 


TRUSTEESHIP * EXECUTORSHIP* 


PENSION FUNDS 


W9 kavt prepared a booklet which 
datorihoa our uarioua odrisorp 
aonkoa orroaped uador the tit/a 
4 Tones : wa ghaH ho piaasad to 
aaod 0 eopp on eaqoaat 



i 
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GRAY DAWES & COMPANY LIMITED , 

MERCHANT IAHAEBt/40 St. MatyAin/London/E.C.S { 

Telephone Avenue 4680 (20 lines) Cables Gratuity London I 
Telex London 23T6IO ! 

A.jy/IEMB£R OF THE INCHCAPE GROUP OF COMPANIES ! 






IRANIANS’ BANK 


%6A 

Head Office 

285 Hafez Avenue, 


IRANIANS’ BANK 

Tebran, Iran 

s 

Eatahlifthed 


EH 

Junumry 31.1900 

dkairniian of the Board 

M 


and Prteidmi 



ABOLI f ASSAN EBTEHAJ 

3 


Complete inCeniatioilal banking 

EH 


operadona 



Executive and Trustee Service 




^ WiiJi its cvporieiiced mauagomciil Iriiniaii.*)' Bunk is in a § 
g unique position to o£fcr its cusioincrs (free of cliargc) advice S 
g and guidance on business operations and investmeht M 
P projects in Iran. M 

= ■ B 
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THE OPEN DOOR 
TO GROWING MARKETS 

nwOUGH 

nEsnfnniniM 

AND 

BANK or WEST AlllCll 

130 million paopio in South. Central. East and West 
Africa are impatient for new products and services. 
Whole new markets are being born and are rapidly ex¬ 
panding. The coupon below may be your key to the door 
to these thriving markets - why not post it today? 


OVER 1100 OFFICES 
THROUGHOUT 
SOUTH. CENTRAL. 
EAST AND WEST 
AFRICA 


rOt the stanoaro bank, n ciements une. London ecb 

I am interested in oppoitufuties for business in South* Centred 
East and West Africa 

ManiB. 

Status. 

Company.. 

Addrsss... 

Tel. No.. 

Typo c»ff iNisInasa... E 2 


Senrice in 


is service 
at the door 


r«iii 


Union Bank follows this 
tradition of personalised 
service. Besides its many 
branches all over India, 
Union Bank has corres¬ 
pondents in all countries 
and direct Telex Contact 
abroad to bring the 
world’s markets to your 
door and act as a reliable 
clearing house for foreign 
exchange. 

Correspondents in 
the U.K. 

Westminster Bank Ltd., 
Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co., Irving Trust 
Co., Midland Bank Ltd., 
Moscow Narodny Bank 
Ltd., Bank of America 
N.T.&S.A. 

Correspondents in 
the U.S.A. 

Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co.. Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Co., 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 
Irving Trust Co.. Bank of 
America (International), 
First National City Bank, 
United California Bank. 


THE UNION BANK OF mou ua 



Head Office: 66/80 Apollo Street Fort Bombay I. 
Taitarama: "UNIONBANK" Tetaic pr.u ^ 
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the .most popular and feted forei^er in 
Constantinople. 

Miss Cassels does not allow her theme 
either to overwhelm her or run away with 
her. She avoids purple patches and writes 
crisply but with plenty of humour. The 
tangled web of dtplomacy is sorted out in 
a way that k both scholarly and intelligible. 
It is brought to life because it is related to 
the characters, ambitions and foibles of the 
different rulers ancL their . miaistei:&; and 
above all because we are vividly shown the 
immense difficulties that appalling com¬ 
munications, and the peculiarities of the 
Sultan’s court > imposed on any diplomat 
unfortunate enough to be posted to the 
Sublime Porte. 

INDONESIANS AT FIRST HAND 

Five Jotiinieys from Jakarta 
By Maslyn Williams. 

Collins, 392 pages. 42 s. 

Mr Williams is a dab hand at writing 
travel books. Anecdotes highlighting typical 
political or social opinions are intermixed 
with descriptions of religious festivals, 
brightly written paragraphs about ** rice- 
roots policies ” and so on, and extracts from 
significant poems written by a young Indo¬ 
nesian hotel clerk. Every now and then a 
really serious excerpt from a political speech 
is quoted verbatim. The reader is given the 
flight number of the author’s plane from 
Sydney to Jakarta but nouthe year the 
journey took place. The book is pulled 
together by the main theme: a parallel 
drawn between Mr Williams’s own journeys 
to Sulawesi, Bali, Sumatra, Java and West 
Irian in search of some personal salvation 
(vaguely hinted at from time to time), and 
the Indonesian people’s search for their own 
political identity. 

Mr Williams has been unfortunate in that 
events in Indonesia have overtaken the pub¬ 
lication of his book. Luckily he was ner¬ 
vous about forecasting political trends; he 
hints early on that the communists under 
Mr Aidit will take control at any minute, 
revises this opinion in favour of the generals 
led by General Nasution, with a rider that 
rh^ may not be led by General Nasution, 
and ends by nearly climbing back on to the 
Sukarno mystique bandwagon with an 
account of Mr Sukarno arnvinp by heli¬ 
copter in a village square reminiscent of 
descriptions of the second coming. But this 
is unfair to Mr Williams, who achieves his 
objective rather well because he has caught 
the atmo^here of Indonesia. He realises 
that Sukamofsm has not necessarily much 
10 do with whether Mr Sukarno is at the 
helm, and above all Mr Williams haj met. 
and lived among^ a grdit niany Indonesians , 
of ill sorts. It is interesting to hear what 
Indonesians said and thought about, for 
instance, the ^ Crush Malaysia ” policy.. It 
is more usual to hear what Europeans and 
otihfers think Indonesians should say and 
tUsk; He^dhtrasta tbt Sukarno vision (seen 
oa I. ^dt tb the Bine-Print Hal) in j[akarta) 
witll d# . 

h|ma^‘«sta.meir.p^ 


PAPERBACK SELECTION 

Below is « guide to some of the paperbacks 
received by this journ'i) in recent weeks. A 
further stJeen'on will appear in the near future. 

Anthropology: 

Races of Afric\. By C 'G. sMlgman. ' 170 
pages. 7s. 6J. Soc.ial Anthropology. " C2nd 
edition.) By Gixlfrey Lienhardt. 187 pag.*s. 
7*. 6d. (OPUS.) Uniicnity Press. 

.Mountain Vf^oi f Wow w : 7‘bc Autobiography 
of a Winnebago Indian. Edited by Nancy 
Oesrrcich J.uric. 162 pages. 121. 6d.- Creisit 
Press. 

Economics: 

NationA i Income tNo Social. .^ccouNHNG. By 
H&rold C. Edcy and .Man T. Peacock 222 pages. 
11s. 6d. (27s. 6d. clothbound.) British 
Industry: Change and Development in the 
Tweptieth Century. By J. H. Dunning and 
C J. Thomas. 242 pages. 10s. 6d. (25s. cloih- 
bound.) An Econo.mic History of Tr.\nsport. 
By Cfegrii^topher 1, Savage 222 pages. 11s. 6d. 
(27s. 6d. clothbound.) (University Library.) 
Hutchinson. 

Income Tax: Inchidinc Corporation Tax and 
Capital Gains Ta.x. ^ lieory Tdch. 218 pages. 
10s, 6d. Auditing. By Leslie R. Howard. 223 
pages. 9s. 6d. yM and H Handbooks Scries.) 
Macdonald and Evans. 

The Invisible Hand: A Collection of Essays 
on the Economic Philosophy of Fred Enterprise. 
Edited by Adrian Klaa»en. 231 pages. 22 m. 
CapitaLIS.vi. By David McCord wnglit. 320 
pages. I4s. Henry Rej^nery, Chicago. London ; 
Batley Bros, and Siviufcn. 

Economic Growth in hie United St.stes: li.o 
History, Problems and Prospects. By Sumner 
H. Slichter. 189 pages. 15s. Free Press, New 
York. London : Collier-Macmillan Eco.nomics. 
Principles of Income. Prices and Growth. Bv 
R. Murray Havens ei al. 639 pages. 30s. 
(Student Editions.) Collier^Macmillan. 

Soviet Eocnomic DnvEi.op.MFNT Since 1917. 
By Maurice Dobb. 523 pages. 2Ss. C55«. 
clothbound.) Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

The Theory 01 Wages. By J R. li cks. 407 
pages. 18s. Papcrmac.) MaenvUan. 

How Rich Can W'e Get? By Margaic; Jay 
126 (Zenith.) H odder and 

Stoughton. 

A*} OimjTOi Op Statistics. (7th dditibn.) By 
Samuel Hays. 288 p.igcs. 15s. Longmons. 

The Canadian Econo.my: Organisation and 
Development. By Ian .M. Drummond. 1*^5 
pages. $2.00. ('Scries in l!ccnomIcs.) Rirhard 
D. IrwHt, TlHnois, 

.^NTERNATION.SL .MONETARY RfLAHONS, ^ By 
Defberr A. Snider. 149 pages. $1.95. Random 
House, New York. 

History abkI Biography: 

Historical Tables, 58 bo- ad 1903. iSih 
edition.) By S. H. Steinberg. 271 parses. 15s. 
Munich: Prologue 10 Tragedy* By Jt>hn W. 
Wbeeler-Benneit. 522 pages. 25s. DiCKE.vs 
AND Education. By Philip Collins. 267 paries. 
I8s, The City^Statf of the Grffks avd 
Rom.aNs: a Survey intrv>dijctorv ro the Sriidy 
of Ancient History.. By W. Warde Fowler. 352 
pages. 15s. (Papermacs.) MacmilliM. 

TOCQUEVILLE AND THE Ol.D REGIME. RjdUld 

SrOOd* v|o pgges, . 26$. 6u. RESTORATION, 
KBV^Li^ldl^" Bbononucs 


703 pages. 26 
London: O 
Engi isii ReI 
edition.) By 
18th Chntury^K 
Anderson. 17 

Europe mm 

, (2ptf edition.} 

7s. 6d.. The ERgNaL RfiVDLUriON. By HUaue 
Belloc. 159 pages. 7s. 6d. (OPUS.) Oxford 
Vntversiiy Presjf. 

The Penguin Book of TiiE^.,AimnfUCAN PlViL > 
War. By Bruce Caiton. 304 pifgds, inctudfng - 
illujjpations. 12$. 6d. TBe^nkT Wdilbl.WAtii 
‘.lUustraied Histosy.. By A. J.. P. Taylor. , 
296,^ages, including Illustrations, ' 12$.,6a« .A. 
History Of India: Volume One. By 
Thapar. 381 pages. 7s. 6d. fPeBcBn Original^. .: 
Penguin. • 

Imperial Gfr.vi.\ny and thf Industoial 
Revolution. By Thorstcin VeWen. 364 pages. 
16s. Cresset Press. 

The Golden Warrior: The Story of Harold 
and William. By Mope Muntz. 416 pages. 
J5s. Chatto and Wiitdus. 

Anhurin Sevan: A Biography: Volume One, 
1897-1945. By Michael root. 46g pages. 
7a. 6d. (Four Square.) Hew EngUsh Lihrary. 

Ediicatioo: 

An Introduction to tun Philosophy of 
Education. By D. J. O’Connor 153 pages. 
7s. 6d. Education and Society: An Introd^- 
fkiD to the Sociology of Education. By A. K. C. 
Ottaway. 246 pages. lOe. 6d. RoutUdge and 
Kegan Paul. 

Education and the Wcrking Classes. By 
Brian Jackson and Dennis Marsden. 296 pages. 
6^. (PeKtan.) EDUCATION For Tomorrow. 
By John Vuizcy. 120 pages. 38. 6d. (Pelican.) 
Penguin. 

British Universities. By James .Mouniford. 
188 pages. 7s. 6d. (OPUS.) O.rfaid Universify ' 
Press . 


Internattonal Teade I96S 

Reports on rcceni irends in intcrnaiional 
trade. conim<>diiy trade, and iradcs of areas unJ 
counincs of the contracting parties to the 
Ccnci‘5l .^g^eemc^t on Jariffs and Trade during 
the year. ITs. 6d. (18s. 6d.) 

Dom^tic Food 
consumption and 
Ixponditure 1904. 

Ihis extensive icport is a valuable guide to the 
British food market: it gives the derailed food 
hiiiiget of the asci.iftc housch«dd and 8hOws 
how ptlrchasc^ and nutritional levels vary with, 
income, type of iiotischold, region and. ^ilh' 
the Ose of a lefrigeriitor.. f6s, 6fi*,iL7iS. ,W.) 

Training and RosmtoIi 
I n Development 

Papci's presented at the annual "meeting 
or^inised by the OECD Develi^mcnt Centre 
;H Porticf (Naples) from 16-21 September 
which dealt with problems of development 
research and of (raining with a view to econom c 
development. 219 . i21s. KXI.) 

/V//V^ /A IV’iitjLt'r. iiiU mf •urt'>. 

¥of fittun v and . tittm.fr i* anti n I’lrm 

‘CoitiV'f-rcNr, Hnhtilry «q./ USf^O' ux i,....*/•• fiotn 
Ift’r Siut'nm'rv OfU >\ Pt 4 x.'t O) Ar'urr t Hoa c, 

Hol&ata t'kaloi f. l ‘Wi.’on /..t 




Wee^iiicdj'iNilillfafloi»« «»4 t»e«e ef GATT and OECD 
IMm Ike Geveraimt Baelaiieai to 
or ^ le r.q . 

eofmay nenan* aim Hrmeit 
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[BRITAIN'S EXPORTS 


in Britain tha 
unemployment figures 
for November went 
sharply upwardSt but 
the tell in bank 
advances levelled off. 

Philips, the Dutch-based 
electrical giant, bid for 
the trouble-torn British 
firm of Pye. 

The oil companies are 
running into a lot of 
trouble with Middle East 
governments over oil 
revenues. The dispute 
between the Shah of 
Persia and the Western 
consortium still continues, 
and talks between the 
Iraq Petroleum Company 
and Syria's government 
have foundered. 



Britain 


Wall Street had a 
setback, but the 
Canadian and London 
stock market? 
rallied. 

A two-year study by 
EFTA concluded that 
tariff cuts have restrained 
price rises in member ■ 
countries. 

The three-year battle 
between the General 
Electric Company and 
de Beers over patents 
for the production of 
industrial diamonds 
ended this week. ''De 
Beers bought the South 
African rights. 


'r tHE SHARE 

2 (%share of ALL exports of manufactured goods) 


FRANCE ^ - 

JAPAN y: 


1955 1956 1957 1956 


Somp light amid the gloom 




Ten years ago nearly 20 % of all 
the world’s exports of manufac* 
tured goods were produced in 
British factories. 'Fhey sent 
iC 2 i 392 million of manufactures 
and semi-manufactures to over- 
seaB customers. By 1965 that 
total had grown to £3»993 niH- 
An Increase of a little under 
5 % a year. But discounting price 
risesy Britain's exports have only 
grown by an average of 3 ^. in 
each of the last ten years. 
Britain’s competitors increased 
their exports nearly twice this 
rate. So Britain's share of the 
world market is now X47’>. 

Last week the Board of Trade 
Journal carried an analysis 
which goes some way jh> esqidaiil- 
Iqg asEMly just what luqpi^ned 
V exports.oaar tjm pan. 

, decade^ (It confines itseV to 
^mtts wf manufactures, as there- 
this article. But dmae 
*11 # aU.Brieish cxporcL} 

kafiilllMlp there hive, been a lot 


I960 1 961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


overseas sterling area. Only a 
little over a quarter went to 
Western Europe and no more 
than 6% to America. But im¬ 
ports by the sterling area from 
the rest of the world rose by only 
5 i% a year over the decade from 
1955 - 1 ^ 3 . This compared with 
i2i% a year for Western Europe, 
and II 7 b for America. 


of ups and downs. Britain's ex¬ 
ports to the Six, for example, in¬ 
creased rapidly in the mid 50 s, 
slowed their increase during the 
period of low internal demand 
between 1957 and 1959 and then 
stepped up their growth sharply 
in the early 60 s as the common 
market accelerated. 

In America In the late 1950 s the 
demand for small cars was 
strong enough to cause an export 
boom to that market Then came 
a dip, and it was not until last 
year that Britain’s exports to 
America beat the figures re¬ 
corded In 1959 . But despite theSe 
oscillations certain . fong-teini 
trends clearly emerge. 

Clear trends 

too IdiS « Meortbil41 
UntatiT* Jmf 

Z 955 'cEKtly iMtf' ittnt to the 


Major markets 

More sedously, in , all aui|or 
markets Britain has done. loss 
well—^in teems of increasing its 
exports—than its competitors. 
Even in the hallowed overseas 
sterling area. Over the'ten years 
Gerihany hdtf notched up fts 
business with the area at the rate 
of 8 i% a "ymr. Following".the 
liberalisation of dollar imports 
into the sterling areg^ gnd the 
boost to exporta givqt by its aid 
.prqgsammeb Amem’s .e^orts , 
,of maoufnctured.gopds td .this 
erstwhile presef*9e lof British, 
ihanuficturm htive'Hsep by no 
less thah t ' ybar. Ftilr 

Britain' the his' 
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a year. Today both New Zealand 
and India tidce fewer manufac¬ 
tured goods from Britain, even in 
value, than they did ten years aga 
These are startling figures. They 
should not be overplayed. Both 
Germany and America were 
starting from low levels in the 
sterling area. But combined with 
the trend (explanation of a great 
deal of the sterling area’s slow, 
increase in import-intalf^e) ,f<^ 
primary producing countri^ to 
produce more manufactured 
goods themselves, it has meant 
that Britain has had to look for 
new markets. 

Changing balanca 

Even in the ne^^' markets, how¬ 
ever, Britain has done less well 
than its competitors. The chart 
gives an indication of the rela¬ 
tive performance of Britain and 
Germany. Only In lapan has 
Britain done at all well; there its 
exports have increased as fast 
as Japan’s imports from all 
countries. But Japan still only 
accounts for litile more than 
one per cent of British sales 
abroad of manufactured goods. 
Lest this get too gloomy, how¬ 
ever, there arc some consolations. 
Whatever comparisons with 
other countries show. Britain has 
been increasing its exports to 
Western Europe and North 
America quite fast: a 


year to the former; 6% a 
year to the latter. This has 
been changing the balance. 
Today the proportion going to 
the overseas sterling area is 
down from 50% to 36%. Sales 
to Europe and America now 
account for • 45% of the total 
against less than a third in 1955. 

Sjkle.door 

This, makes things a lot easier. 
The'Boird of Trade calculates 
that eveii, if the rate of growth 
ol Brldidi Exports to mifividual „. 
cotttttrito does not rise further 
the better nliarlcet mix would give 
Brita^' lbday an annual increase 
of kf value compared with 
only .44% a year during the last 
ten years. ( Ehis estimate is 
based on all exports, i.e. includ¬ 
ing the 15of non-manufac-, 
turcs.) Furthermore if this trend 
were to continue, Britain’s export 
growth rate by 1975 would be 
as much as 6 "C a year. Qidy if 
Britain is able to contain its im- 
pon bill will any real benefit be 
gained from this side-door 
approach to export growth. But 
it is a point worth noting. 

Products 

In teems of growth over the last 
ten years, the position when 
broken down into product 
groups is much the same as it 
is when categorised by country. 


Britain has lagged. For instance 
its exports of machinery and 
transport equipment grew at an 
annual rate of 6 % over the 
period, whereas world exports in 
this category advanced at an 
annual 1074. Cars are in this 
group; a product in which 
Britain is thought to be strong. 
And, in isolation, this industry 
appears to have done well. Its 
car exports have doubled in 
the decade. But Germany’s have 
. increased, fiv^old; aisd the world 
ttttal iMi. 

many out of the world total of 
car exports, Britain’s rate of in¬ 
crease is still behind. 

Any cheer ? A bit. As is hap¬ 
pening with its markets, Britain 
is getting a better mixture of 
products. More of its effort is 
going' into the fields which 
matter most: in electrical and 
non-dectrical machinery, and 
‘'transport eqiupment, with annual 
increases striking 10 and 11%. 
In detail the products may not 
be right, or on time, or cheap 
enough, but at least they are 
roughly of the right kind. The 
Board of Trade has shown 
how uniformly slowly Britain’s 
exports have grown over the last 
ten years. But trends are rever¬ 
sible. And the encouraging 
thing is atit extent to which 
Britain is better placed now than 
it was a decade ago. 


WHERE BRITAIN’S 
EXPORTS GO 


Country 

Value 

£ mn; 1965 

France 

177 

Germany 

256 

Italy 

109 

Netherlands 

193 

Belgium 

170 

Sweden 

219 

Norway 

86 

Denmark 

i-l?4- - 

Sw^^rland 

• 

,Flniljihd 

■ - Tf • 

^orf ugal 

4r^ 

Austria 

35 

USA 

500 

Canada 

201 

Australia 

280 

New Zealand 

125 

South Africa 

261 

Eire 

176 

India 

114 

Other Asia 

234 

West Africa 

126 

Other Africa 

105 

Middle East 

81 

Caribbean 

86 

Latin America 

158 

Comecon bloc 

112 

Japan 

51 

Spain 

84 

Rest 

458 


Britain's and Germany's growth compared 


Between 1955 and 1964, when world exports of manufactured 
goods rose in value by 9 per cent a year, British exports went 
up by 5 per cent a year and German exports by 12 per cent a 
year. The charts below show that whether comparison is by 
different areas or by different kinds of exports, British exports 
grew less than average (or at leagt by no more than average) 
and German exports by more than average. The left-hand chart 
shows, for instance, that, on annual rates, British exports to 


America went up by about 8 per cent. German exports by about 
14 per cent, while all exports to America vyent up 10 per cent 
(Britain's performance thereby being below average and there¬ 
fore to the left of the diagonal line, Germany's performance 
above average and therefore to the right of it). In a similar way, 
the right-hand chart shows, for instance, that British exports of 
chemicals went up by 6^ per cent, German exports of chemicals 
by 12 per cent, while all exports of chemicals went up per cent. 


By Market 


WORSE THAN AVERAGE 
PERFORMANCE 

18 H 

Growth of all exports 
to each market. 


.JP 

PAN 



«h 


By Product 


WORSE THAN AVERAGE 
PERFORMANCE 


SINO-SOVIET BIOC 


16 H 

Growth of aff (tteports 
in each fS^DClM field. 



®^ELECmiCAL MACH 

®MACH.IiTRAN§!^T EQUie® 







Growth of Britain^ exports (Di growth of Germany's exports 
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The New Game 


K ji4t r« ttT 



*Cops and Robbers’ are out. 

This year It’s ‘Tourists’. Young Harold, 
the Trend Setter, has spoken. 

And vriiat he says, goes. 

So there’s troul^ in the neighbourhood. 
Fathers are looking for their hats. Big 
brothers are hunting high and low 
for their cameras. Big sisters are on 
the warpath, tracking down their 
more exotic blouses (ideal for i 

beach shirts it seems). a||^ 


Tlte New Game is htfutt rwirut* 

Uke the real touriete who come bt those 
Jets. Only dtfferetiee—the real tourists r«{v 
for guidance and assistauce on the 
Caribbean branches of Barclays Bank D,CO* 
For information about the countries of the 
Caribbean, write to our Intelligence Department, 
S4 Lombard Street, London, EX!.j. 


r 






m 
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How Tight is Germany's 
Squeeze ? 

There has been a lot of rather excited talk in international financial 
markets recently about a so-called '"crisis of illiquidity" in the German 
economy. A special correspondent of The Economist went to Frankfurt this week 
to try to find out what was happening. The following is his report 


T he past few weeks, have been a period for worrying about 
Germany. In the parlours where the gnomes of inter¬ 
national finance meet, the worry has not been the neo-Nazi 
successes in Hesse and Bavaria, but the liquidity squeeze in 
which some very large German companies are now finding 
themselves. Various stories have been given increasing 
credence outside Germany that any day now one or other of 
the big internationally known companies of west Germany 
might “ fail to meet its oSligations.” And if that happens, 
it is fearfully said: Something like the Credit Anstalt crisis 
of 1931 could burst across the world.’’ 

These muttered warnings were ringing loudly in our 
special correspondent’s ears this week when he set out for 
Frankfurt. If he had been really worried by what he found 
there, it would have been difficult to know what sort of article 
to write. Obviously, nobody would want to write an article 
adding fuel to the flames of any real crisis. Fortunately, once 
in Frankfurt, he was much less worried than he had been 
before going there ; and this article therefore becomes a rela¬ 
tively easy one to set down. He now deems it both safe and 
right to bring some recent muttering on this topic into the 
open: if only to give prominence to the very strong denials 
in Germany and to put into perspective what really seems to 
be happening. 

What is true is that, first, some big companies in Germany 
—^particularly steel, coal and certain capital goods^are caught 
in a profits squeeze. Some of them have had to dip into their 
reserves to meet their dividend payments. Several have either 
passed over their dividend or reduced it, and more are 
expected to follow. Some even of tfie very biggest companies 
are specially strained because they are no longer able to cover 
their losses on some ill-advised investments in the under¬ 
developed world out of large current profits in Germany 
itself. 

It is also true that equity capital in Germany^and indeed 
in some parts of continental Europe generally—is a much 
smaller part of total capital than it is in Britain ; it is therefore 
a much smaller step from not'being able to pay a dividend 
on one’s equity to not being able to meet the interest payments 
due on aome fixed interest loans. But the mat mass df this 
fixed interest borrowing is from German banks; and these 
batdts have got^used to handling it. When a German firm 
niha into a patch of bad profits, its bankers will request it to 
set its affairs in order: by closing down some ur^bfit^le 


parts of its business, selling other parts to better-heeled com¬ 
petitors, perhaps even floating off some of the too-large 
private companies into public companies. But German banks 
are accustomed to showing—^and have sufficient resources to 
show—-reasonable sympathy about the time scale involved. 
The situation has been somewhat complicated this year 
because some German firms arc no longer relying for credit 
on their usual bankers alone; when, earlier in 1966 , credit 
was particularly right in Germany, even some large German 
companies found it necessary to go to several banks to get all 
the credit they needed. On the other hand, your correspon¬ 
dent did not find confirmation in Frankfurt of another story 
that is going the rounds overseas: namely that, when credit 
was tight and interest rates particularly high in Germany this 
year, too many German firms resorted to far too much short¬ 
term borrowing on cheaper terms from lenders abroad. It is 
difficult to judge exactly what are the right sets of figures to 
look at here ; but all the figures that your correspondent saw 
in Frankfurt convinced him that, in relation to German banks’ 
own credits, and resources, the amount of this short-term, 
industrial fixed-interest lending to Germany from abroad has 
been greatly exaggerated. 

What is not true therefore—at least according to the very 
strong assertion of the most authoritative sources in Germany 
—is that there is any question of big German companies 
defaulting on forei^ debts through an inability to replace 
foreign credits falling due by borrowing from banks in 
Germany. Yet'it is precisely this possibility that has been so 
darkly mooted by foreign bankers, and particularly by baiters 
in Switzerland. ^ 

The German answer is, first, that it is happening. 
Second, that if there were the least danger of it h^ppenihg the 
Bundesbank would immediately step in to forestall it by pro-, 
viding liquidity to the banking system in the conventional 
way. 

Finally, the German answer is that domestic bank liquidity 
has in fact been easing considerably since the height of the 
summer, mainly because of the switch of th£ external balance 
into surplus, whose effects the noonetary authorities have done 
nothing to offset. About DMzi billion has flowed into 
German banks as a result of the country’s return to 
external surplus since May. And since the late summer German 
interest rates have therefore been shading: the rate on day-to- 
day loans in the,inter-bank market has come down from 
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per cent in August to about 5I per cent; yields on state bond 
issues have come down from per cent to 8 per cent; and a 
number of banks have begun to charge at least some of their 
customers less than the maximum lending rate of 9 J per cent 
on business loans. 

From all this, it seems very much as though some of the 
more frightened gossip now making the round of world bank¬ 
ing halls is highly exaggerated. But it is signiheant all the 
same as an extreme measure of the concern that is being felt 
about Germany’s restrictive monetary policy. This concern 
is very evident in Germany itself. A large part of the explana¬ 
tion of the present German polidcal crisis has its real and 
hidden roots in the stem attitude of die Gemmn Bundesbank* 
Certain politicians there have wanted to take good dare not to 
be carrying the can if a real recession develoj^, and that is why 
they got out from under the former coalition. Over most 
of the past two years the government and the Bundesbank 
seem to have been agreed on the need for restrictive mone¬ 
tary policy. But over the past month cracks have begun to 
appear, with Bonn, frightened by the polls, arguing forcibly 
for a relaxation. In the Bundesbank, the view still se^ip^ to 
be that there is merely an economic stagnation, highly exag¬ 
gerated by excitable German businessmen who grown 
accustomed over the years to unchecked expansion. Else¬ 
where, the German view is that the country is already' in a 
recession. 

The restrictionist argument is supported by references to 
last year’s 4 per cent increase in the cost of living and by a 
large number of wage claims now in the pipeline. There is 
a suggestion that the present favourable turn in the balance 
of payments represents all the easing that is now needed. And 
there are the old arguments that if the next German govern¬ 
ment—whichever it is to be—would onl^ impose a modicum 
of fiscal restraint, then monetary policy could be eased. 
Against this, the reflationists point to the sharp fall in fixed 
investment and the shortening of order books. Moreover, they 
argue that a good part of last year’s increase in the cost of 
living was not a demand pull inflation, but was caused by the 
freeing of rents (which began in 1964 and is to continue in 
stages until next year) ; by higher post office charges, and by 
higher rates charged on the nationalised and deficit ridden 
German railways. 

Although the Bundesbank remains inscrutable, there seems 
to be a feeling among private bankers that the case for some 
reflation has already been won and that it is now merely a 
question of the Bundesbank changing course without doing 
it so abruptly as to lose face. This may be mere wishful think¬ 
ing. But there is some betting that the Bundesbank’s redis¬ 
count rate may be lowered by a half or even full point from 
its present 5 per cent early in the new year. The official 
belief in Germany that world interest rates have now peaked 
out lends some support to this hope. To some extent a reduc- 



Figures for new home orders and unemployment are seesonaliy adjusted. 
Actual unemployment was running at a level of about 146.000 at end 
of October. 

* Percentage change on previous yoar, 

tion of the rediscount rate would be offset by a reduction of 
foreign money flowing into Germany—or even a stimulated 
outflow, especially if the new German government is of a 
political complexion that German businessmen do not like. 
As it is, German banks have been shovelling an officially 
estimated DMi billion into the Euro-currencies markets sincep 
German domestic interest rates began shading in the late 
summer. Nevertheless a reduction in the high cost of money 
lent to German business companies by German banks (at a 
maximum of 4} per cent above the rediscount rate) would 
be likely to provide its own stimulus to business activity. 

In addition to this, a number of private bankers are betting 
fairly heavily on another measure that would have an even 
more important effect in easing domestic credit. This year, as 
it did last December, the Bundesbank is to reduce the mini¬ 
mum of reserves which German banks are required to main¬ 
tain against resident deposits. The minimum will be reduced 
from 14.3 per cent to 13 per cent on sight deposits and from 
11 per cent to 10 per cent on time deposits; and this will 
inject an additional DM900 million to DMi billion into the 
banking system for the month of December. The object of 
this specid reduction in December is to minimise disturbances 
in the international foreign exchange markets by reducing the 
need for German banks to pull in funds from abroad in the 
last days of December in order to “window dress” their 
year-end balance sheets. The belief of some well informed 
German private bankers now is that, come December, the 
Bundesbank may announce an indefinite maintenance of the 
lower reejuired reserve ratios. This would restore the position 
to what It was in 1964 before the present credit squeeze got 
under way. 


Middle East Oil: Higher Stakes 

The governments of the oil rich countries in the Middle East are 
growing progressively more expert at squeezing the oil companies 
without actually strangling them to death 


T he oil scene in die Middle East has every appearance at 
the moment of simmering nicely, but u liable to go on 
the boU any dme. Near^ the bml, Syria has broken off 
negotiations vrith tim Iraq Fnnffeum Company over it* i»pe- 
line dues. Much more important, however, are the negotia> 
tions Teheran between the consortium tff foreign oil 
compams ai^ tte Natiomd-Iranian Oil Company, centrii^ 


around the Shah’s domand—not bluffing ’’—that the com-* 
panies must take mudt more Iranian oil. So much more, 
mdeed, that he wants Irimi’s oil production of too milUon tons 
to be nearly doubled in the next four years.. The Russians, 
coming m on tiie Aril’s cue ffke tdd timers are rumoured to 
hatn mads a drainatioT'-fwi donfusinp—offer to buy die lot 
tbemsdveik 
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Meanwhile, last week, the Iraq govenunent asked for’ a 
10 pn cent increase in us production; and, dus week, die 
Oil Minister of $atKli Arabia came out y^th a warning against 
a production race between oil countries, accompanying this 
with a thinly vefled threat of funire trout^ in his country for 
any companies diat acceded to the Steb’s demand at Saudi 
Arabia’s expense. This is not thp only tlmat in the air. 
Behind the Iranian demand lies the warning of Dr jBqbal, 
NIOC’s chairman, at a meeting with the comsordum in London 
a month ago, that if the Shah’s re^^ Was not sarisfied Iran 
might feel impelled to take Over som^ of the consordum’s 
proven reserves and produce from them on' its own account. 

Still, it seems likdy that the consordum will be able to offer 
the NIOC some fotinula which will rajdsfy tt^this time roi^d. 
It must The Shah’s person^ colours ate too firmly nailed’ to 
this mast for anything less to be acceptable. This offer could 
most easily take the fOrm of a guaranteed, increase frona the 
companies^^y 12 per cent—^boMted to 17^ per cent by extra 
production for NIOC at cost, to sell by itself. But it mi^t 
even have to go as far as a su^esdon of Dr Eqbal that die 
companies pay over the royaldes and taxes anyway as if they 
bad increased ptoductuin by the desired amount. (To 
preserve the decencies diis would be described as an interest- 
free loan.) This would fall well short of any formal change 
to the concession terms; but it would sdll be potentially 
dangerous: for the precedent it would set for other oil pro¬ 
ducing countries. Taxes are already calculated on an entirely 
artificial “jposted price”; now they might be calculated on 
wholly artificial and notional production levels too. 

In a sense, the issue is not so much between the Iranian 
government and the consortium as between it and the other 
governments. For no major change in production rates could 
be made except at the expense of some other, almost certainly 
unwilling, country. And alitady there are agreements (“ pro¬ 
duction programming ”) drawn up by OPEC, designed to 
Unfit output to prevent over-production and erosion of 
prices. Under these Iran was already to get a quarter of the 
global increase when it only supplies 15 per cent of the 
petroleum. But Iran has taken this as the OPEC imprimatur 
on its moral right to a larger part of anytlfing going, based 
on its greater need: its greater population, greater poverty and 
greater development programmes. The government has also 
expressed sharp resentment at having lost its pre-nationalisa¬ 
tion place as the largest Middle East petroleum producer. But 
the ^int at which otiier countries are asked to stand down hi 
favmir of Iran’s greater needs is where any sort of stqira- 
national sdlidarity breaks down. 

Iranian demands—and production programming, howeser 
elaborately formulated to take account of reserves, population, 
size ci shoes or whatever—are (fiainly at odds with the oil 
compnies’ own commercial practice. Petroleum is searched 
out by companies whose interest is in a cheap source of raw 
mateihd to supply markets elsewhere and to make profits. If 
one country’s crude is favoured before another’s, the reastm 


is simple ccpKMnks-^th a dash of politics. 

Th^ Middle East uncertainties merely confirm' die com¬ 
panies in their determination to spread dieic bets as widely 
as possible. Hence the spectacle of developments in Africa imd 
down the Trudal Coast, in Abo EBiabi, Dubai and Qatar; 
Mme of these places with miniscute pomactic populations fiio 
ing a sudden, vast access of wealth.Hence, too, the Iranian 
and other governments’ frustration and f^ng of beuig help¬ 
lessly in the grqi of forces outside their eontroL However, 
although the extremists still talk loudly of taking over die 
whole business, joining hands and screwing the rich ofi- 
importing countries of die West (“they can affo^ h’O the 
increasingly so|fiii$ticated oil departments in diie A^ govern¬ 
ments know well that d^ are better tryiiq; to scmw.ffie 
companies them^vts. Pot crude Oil is produced to fie arid 
and the companies have at least twice as nnxm invested. ni 
processing and selling ^ petnfieum outside the 'ptodudng 
countries as th^ have in producing it within them. And, 
there is still the awful memory of what happened-^ Iran— 
when a government ventured into the market on its own. 

Instead, the producing countries have been far more profit¬ 
ably occupied in improving the concession terms in their 
favour. After the change from straight royalty payments to 
50/50 profit splits in the nineteen fifties, clauses were intro¬ 
duce under which me companies relinquished large chunks 
of their concessions, frceing them for other companies to 
explore ; the “ royalty expensing ” agreement was negotiated 
by OPEC ; changes were made to the way costs are treated in 
tax calculations. (Currendy OPEC is working to cut down 
the 6^ per cent sJlowance on posted prices—the reference 
price for tax purposes.); These have all yielded handsome 
dividends. The governpient’s own ventures into oil have 
been less profitable, so far. 

But this could wdl be jwhere the next point of pressure wifi 
lie. For deals under which the national oil companies (Saudi 
Arabia’s Petromin, Iran’s NIOC, Kuwait’s KNPC and Iraq's 
INOC) play a part in the devdopment of oil found in new 
concessions, fill a number of legitimate ambitioiis. They also 
seem to offer the chance of taking in more of the money 
realised on each sale. The first joint participation deals (called 
“ 75/^5 ” tieals from the way in which profits would be 
divided) were made with new concessions in the late fifties. 
These were major departures for the international com¬ 
panies, which have always tried to avoid participation with 
governments. And relinquishment of concession areas by 
existing con^nies offered the way in for new companies to 
the Middle &st: Pan American Oil, ENI, ERAP, Getty, the 
Japtmese. And all of them eagerly grasped these new oppor¬ 
tunities. In the case government companies Uke Italy’s 
ENI and France’s ERAP, the deals raised a new proqiect of 
govemment/govemment apeements. In at least one imtance, 
the Auxirap concession in Saudi Arabia, the concession was 
taken as a mattei^tff French government poli^—^widiout com¬ 
mercial admixture. And in another negotiation, witii Hi^on- 
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oil in Kuwait, the offer to tie 25 per cent of petroleum 

impests to oil founid in the concession raised still more inter¬ 
esting prospects.. The line of the internationals was bent some¬ 
what when Shell took offshore concessions—^both apparently 
dry—^in Kuwait, and Iran which included participation by the 
KNPC and NIOC. But it has still held for the main joint 
producing companies. The question is, how long ? 

The answer to this may not be entirely based on rational 
considerations of what is most profitable. Each of these 
countries—^Kuwait, Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia—is absolutely 
determined, some time, to enter the international market. 
National pride demands no less—as well as a wish to know 
more of what their companies are up to. (The companies 
wryly half welcome this, on the grounds that the experience 
might be salutary.) But the degree of determination ranges 
from that of the Iranians (with much the most experienced 
natioixd oil company, already in business deals with Russia 
on natural gas; and the sale of crude, heavily discounted, to 
India), to t^ Saudi Arabians (who keep a sharp eye on profit¬ 
ability and see no reason to spend money outside the country 
to duplicate what Aramco's shareholders are only too happy to 
do themselves). But the climate, influenced continuously by 
the new concession deals like that between ERAP and NKX) 
in Iran, is changing. 

If the government of Iran made good its threat, and wheeled 
NIOC in to develop and operate proven reserves in south 
Iran, it would really be in business. But it seems much more 
likely that the companies' activity will be restricted to 
exploratory marketing around the fringes—some of it rather 
tentative and incompetent, as with Kuwait's expensive venture 

Signs of a Break 
in Liner Trains 

From the noises in the House of Lords this 
week, moves on British Railway's liner train 
scheme look imminent. There are other 
signals going up too 

T he first freightliner services went into operation last 
November on the Glasgow-London run. In June, 
capacity on this line was doubled ; two months ago Liverpool 
and Manchester were added into the system and four weeks 
ago a service was started between London and Aberdeen. All 
routes work to the same concept: scheduled, reliable, over¬ 
night deliveries of freight which is fairly small in size (the more 
sophisticated manufacturing products, such as cookers, are 
typical), all of it stowed into containers and lifted from lorry 
to low rail wagon and back again at each terminal. 

This is paying off in the way that British Railways wanted 
it to. It is pinching traffic back from the road hauliers on a 
large scale. In his original report outlining the scheme. Lord 
Be^hing did some sums about the amount of freight that he 
expected ultimately to capture, and goods at that time going 
by road accounted for exactly half bis final total. On the 
services now in operation, somewhat to the surprise of BR 
itself, the proportion of business new to rail is well over half. 
Moreover, many of the products now being carried are ones 
which—^for instance, because of their fragility—manufacturers 
w'ould never previously hai’c entrusted to the railways. 

This is fine. But there is a pretty big fly in the ointment. 
Although the proportion of new business is high, the loadings 
are poor. On each of thc^presenc routes, an average of 50-60 


into Denmark. None of the national companies wants to 
disrupt the price structure, and none wants to compete 
expensively in the w'cst with its own crude. Instead, the 
favoured Ime is that they will develop markets which have 
so far been neglected—r-ln particular in communist and under¬ 
developed countries. Hence the recent trips to the east by 
Iran’s Dr Eqbal. But this is stfll a small market, tied up with 
Comccon agreements to Russian crude. There may be more 
scope later, as the Russians grow less willing to export. Will 
these Middle East companies get good prices? They may 
try to barter—but barter at discount prices is no improvement 
on selling in the west for cash at equivalent, discounted prices. 
These problems are keenly recognised in the Middle East 
and are the most solid inducement to go slow that they have. 

But the joker in the pack is the Iraq oil agreement. Or 
rather the ex-draft agreement. Laboriously worked out after 
Iraq’s Law 80 was passed, it was ready for the government's 
signature by the middle of last year. But no Iraq government 
has dared to be seen signing an agreement with the IPC, so 
IPC has been confined to producing solely from its existing 
wells. Under the draft agreement—^being rc-drafted by the 
new government—^IPC would have got back virtually all of 
its proven reserves (which would still be only i per cent of 
the original concession) ; it would also have started exploring, 
jointly with INOC, the next, promising, 7 per cent or so. 
This, the real break in the majors’ line, may be the signal for 
the next big shift. Until it happens the companies can only 
be grateful that they haven't this to add to their other 
problems. Tax reference production levels, as threatened in 
Iran, should be enough to chew o\ er for some time to come. 





per cent of the available container capacity remains unfilled. 
Officials say that even so the service is “ viabk.” Many mean¬ 
ings can be read into that, but it looks in this case as if profit 
is not one of them* This worries BR, but it thinks it knows 
the reason. Manufacturers tend to think the whole thing is 
still experimental. They will not sever their links with their 
usual hauliers until it! is a gobg concern and nationwide. So 
BR has to go the tvhole ho^and hope. But if it does this, 
it must maximise the possibility of capturing business. 

There are three aouices of freightliner trade: goods already 
on rail, goods carried maauncturers' own fleets, and goods 
carried by private hauliers. And the trouble is that the unions' 
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veto on the entry of private hauliers into the freightliner ter¬ 
minals effectively cuts out the third. So as BR braces itself 
to bank more heavily on vrhat it believes to be a winner (and 
it was losses of tralfic among precisely the kind of goods which 
the freightliners are designed tor which largely caused its 
financial set-back last year) it becomes more oes^rate for an 
agreement with the unions. 

Financial problems are increasing the urgency. BR needs 
government approval for investment. Mr Fraser, the Minist« 
of Transport b^ore Mrs Castle, authorised it to spend up to 
a limit of £ 6 ^ milluMi on freightliner equipment. It has niow 
reached that ceiling, and wiU soon have to beg for more. Other 
less immediate factors are adding to the general pressure. 
One is that BR itself has become a bit more realistic about 
the prospects. In the original, full-blooded, Beeching version 
it was reckoned that freightliners could be used even on a 
70-mile haul. Now it seems to have accepted that road 
haulage will still have the edge up to at least 150 miles. This 
has cut down the extent to which the scheme can help in 
the transformation of BR's fortunes, but it has also lessened 
the capital cost. In setting up the liner terminals BR has 
also been more than usually willing to mend, patch and con¬ 
vert, so that in all the scheme should cost much less than 
the £100 million first expected. This has taken some of 
the sting out of the criticism that it was a lot of money for very 
little. 

The cofitical commitment to the complete, unfettered, 
scheme l^also now very strong. Mrs Castle has said that 
private hauliers must be able to use the terminals. So has 
the Prime Minister. And the National Freight Author!^ 
would not make much sense without the co-operation of pri¬ 
vate hauliers. The Transport and General Workers’ Union 
has given—in a roundabouj way—^its blessing. What it said, 


recently, was that British Road Services, the nationalised 
haulage concern, could use the freightliners for its long¬ 
distance hauls. Since this will cut down the need for long¬ 
distance lorries, and therefore for long-distance drivers, who 
are the cream of the T&G membership, this amounts to real 
magnanimity on Mr Cousins’s part^ > 

Only two things are currently diminishing the possibility 
of agreement. One is that the very introduction of the 
National Freight Authority idea has made, a political solution 
seem more likely to the National Union of Railwaymen, and 
no-one hurries when ttey think someone else wifi , solve their 
problems for them. Ine other is that the very success of even 
the present services has, on a superficial view, strengthened 
the unions’ case that BR should go it alone and not bother 
with the private hauliers* trade. (In fact, the new business 
may all be coming from manufacturers wandng to cut down 
on their own fleets of vehicles, and in any case the absolute 
amount is still small.) 

Despite this, the situation looks right for some kind of 
agreement, especially now that, to juc^ by its vote on the 
wage freeze and its performance at the Labour Party Con¬ 
ference, the executive of the NUR (whose composition, 
under union rules, changes quickly) is now more inclined to 
back government policies. If there is a decision, it will pro¬ 
duce a big chain reaction throu^out the transport world. 
For one thing, it will reduce the demand for heavy lorries, 
particularly the articulated variety. This wifi make it neces¬ 
sary for Britain’s truckmakers to export even more than they 
do now. For another, it will increase the pressure on the 
container ship groups actually to build some container ships— 
as well as the Ministry of Transport to get some money for 
some container ports. Tlie NUR is holding up a good deal 
more than it knows. 
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Heading for 800,000? 


Because some guesses about this month's 
unemployment count proved spot on, it can 
be all too easily said that the actual results 
came as no surprise. But this is not to say 
that they are not worrying: in fact, they are 
pretty bad. On November 14th, 542,000 
people were counted as out of work in 
Britain, equivalent to 2.3 pd: cent of all 
workers (the figure is more, 2.4 per cent 
when Northern Ireland's 34,000 jobless are 
included). In a ihatter of five weeks, the 
number has gone up by. over 100,000) the 
largest rise—except during the bad winter 
of 1963—since 1958. And Noveifiber was 
the third month running when the rate of 
increase had quickened. At this speed un¬ 
employment could reach 800,000 at the 
winter peak. This is by no means what die 
doctors originally ordered. 

Of course there were special factors 
about this month’s figures—^there always 


are. OiA of the total, some 105,000 were said 
to be stopped only temporarily. Among 
these were the 35,000 or so strikebound by 
the British Motor Corporation, and others 
were affected indirectly. 

Still, excluding all those who may have 
jobs to go back to, there was a rise in the 
number of wholly unemployed this month 
of over 68,000—three times as many as 
would be expected purely seasonally. 
Making the very least of the ngures, allow¬ 
ing for everything one caii, the proportion 
of wholly unemployed workers in Britain 
today is close on 2 f^r cent. 

Irs Che men who have been worst hit. 
For every twdi men looking for a job a year 
ago, there are now three—and only one job 
available for them. The rise in th^numbarv 
of women looking for a job, or at lease wlho 
are registered at a labour exchange as so 
doing, has been only half as steep— end 


there arc still as many unfilled vacancies for 
them as there are job-scekers. 

Regionally, the South-East and West 
Midlands, with their large car and consumer 
durable goods factories, have been hardest 
hit. Relatively, that is to say. Although 
the South-East unemployment rate has 
almost doubled since the spring it’s still a 
mere 1.3 per cent on the crude count. And 
there is a similar level in the West Midlands 
if the temporary stopped arc excluded: if 
they are included, however, the rate goes 
up to the 3i-4 per cent range now typical 
of the North of England, Scotland and 
Wales. For the monient anyway, regional 
unemployment disparities have been some¬ 
what reduced. But among the other econo¬ 
mic news this week, one set of figures 
seemed, at first sight, rather more encourag- 
ing. 

After dropping at an alarming rate for 
three mon±s, clearing bank advances 
stopped falling: they remained virtually 
unchanged in the four weeks to November 
16th altfr taking seasonal factors into 
account. There is not much evidence, how¬ 
ever, that this, means that the erosion of 
business acrivity* and business confidence 
s Continued on page 939 
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Temporary effect 

The map shows unemployment, at the worst 
of the 1963 peak and as it is now. The 
fieures for the regions are of wholly uoem- 
pmyed and are seasonally adjusted. Those 
fur the towns include the tcmporarilv 
stopped and are not seasonally adjusted. 
At the last count there were 105,000 workers 
classified as temporarily stopp^ including 
those working only part of the week. Seventy 
per cent of th^ total fell in two regional 
areas, the East ^tid West Midlands and Lon¬ 
don and the South-east and most of these 
were laid off either directly or indifcctly 
because of the strikes in the car industry. 
A third of all the temporarily stopped 
workers in the country came from Birmuig- 
ham boosting the crude unemployment rate 
in that city to 6.8 per cent compared with 
only 2.9 per cent a month ago. Oxford 
had nearly 13,000 workers in this group 
bringing unemployment to about 15 per 
cent. Coventry has been similarly affected. 
Elsewhere the number of temporarily 
stopped is only a little above the avenge 
but Llanelli, because of its BMC fs&tftky, 
had over half of all the tcmporarilv stopped 
in Wales and an unemployment rate of 8.9 
pet cent. 
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Continued from poM 937 
has been arrested. On tbe contrary, a maior 
reason why advances did not go on falling 
in the latest period is that the engineering 
industry and particularly the motor indus¬ 
try, borrowed a good deal more money—not 
for the purpose of doing busine^ but for 
carrying stocks during the slump in demand 
and during the labtw troubles that have 
coincided with that slump. 

Obviously this still leaves the clearing 
banks a comfortable 3^ to 3^ per cent within 
their crecUt squeeze ceding (which limits 
their advances to the private sector to lOK 
per cent of the total outstanding in March 
1965). Ideally, the government would want 
to see some of this available credit used for 
industrial investment. This was undoubt¬ 
edly part of the aim (though not suted) of 
tbe Bank of England’s unustSl recent state¬ 
ment pointing out that the banks had now 
got money to lend. Unfortunately, it came 
too late. By now it is business confidence 
rather than the availability of ciedit that 
matters. 


The building societies by contrast are sliU 
fully lent. TUs week the council of the 
Building Sockdes Association had the re*- 
port of the Prices and Incomes Board to 
mull over. It was obviously unable to rustle 
up a majority for the board’s main short¬ 
term recommendadon—that the rate should 
not go up on January ist. So far so good. 
But it is a pity that some building society 
men are still stressing that there will be 
another occasion for second thoughts— 
next month. This will merely guaran¬ 
tee yet another blast of wholly un¬ 
favourable publicity when the council then 
meets. What was needed was a firm resolve, 
the PIB notwithstanding, to stand by the 
original decision to raise the mortgage rate 
to 7 h per cent—^and the reason for it (the 
need to widen the margin to give an ade¬ 
quate rate of plough back). By next month, 
to be sure, it may be necessary to raise the 
deposit rate too, as some societies now want. 
But that would constitute a case for raising 
the mortgage rate, not just to jl per cent, 
but to 7} per cent. 


Fairfields 

The fight has yet 
to come 

Last week it looked as if striking apprentices 
belonging to the boilermakers union at the 
government-supported Fairfields shipyard 
would wreck the **no strike*’ agreement 
which now sets the shipyard apart from 
other yards in Britain. TUs week appren¬ 
tices unanimously ” agreed to go back to 
work (by some stretch of the imagination, 
the strike didn’t break the agreement be¬ 
cause it wasn’t supported by the rest of the 
men), but at the price of increased hourly 
rates (they vary in each trade of the same 
union and in each of the five years of the 
apprenticeship) payable under the terms of 
a so-called apprenticcs’-chartcr.” The 
charter is a good one because it cuts the 
present time wasdnk five-year ap^ntsce- 
dlip to four ^ears, and starts kveUing out the 
ep^g ridsculous variation in wage levels 
between each traditional trade. But it does 
obc start wjarkkg uptil. part. Jiaty And tbe 
nM mahafement agi^ 

8&rt eatra payi^ts niext .MWday 9 ^ 

_ 


The present management at Fairfields can 
claim that this payment is warranted be¬ 
cause they have not yet given their appren¬ 
tices a productivity payment already won by 
apprentices in other shipyards on the Qyde 
(but which only one shipyard managed to 
^et through the squeeze). But by giving 
in to the apprentices now, and neatly pass- 
inn the buck to the government at a time 
when the squeeze has stopped every other 
productivity pact in the country, the new 
management has shown itself just as weak 
as other British shipyard managements. 

However, the new management of fair- 
fields does deserve credit for creating in ten 
months what its chairman, Mr Ian Mewart, 
describes as an organisation which can 
" plan, regulate, and record the flow of work 
to the various departments” which boUs 
down to getting tne men to accept work 
measurement—which is in itself quite an 
achievement. But the tough part lies 
ahead vdieo that measurement is used to 
create a wage structure in which the wage 
variations each of the traditional 

tradea are 'bjfgely ironed out and incentive 
scalea aric add^. That is the point at which 
someone has finally got to get across to the < 
boikmaltm yikcK dp cbe wehfiog and now 
carw top dUMaad Miley that weldRtt^ is 
tKk a fob V th^ im 

jL-i&u ..(S3i»eNLJli&. . 


JNmtie^,rAimsian 4hd,SiKpeclbh 'shi^arcis^ 
TM pteaen^iiiafiagefiknf of Fabfiddsiritftf 
until next Jtfi^ to 

facing (while the rek ^ ^Britain’s 

dbipyards have ■ baiejy moved In tfetf 
direction- at all) arid it \^fits a tiHal of ^4 
months from now to prove that the pfesenr 
experimenial managementrlabour relations 
can work. But despite the validity of the 
Fairfields experiment, and the difficulty the 
government ppw faces if it makes a decision 
that causes trouble at the shipyard it 
supports, Qo exceptions should now be made, 
to the ban on productivity agredtienra and 
the government roust throw the can straight 
back at Fairfields management by 
refusing to allow the apfmntices their in¬ 
creased payment until next July. However, 
much inoncy the government has dreamy 
poured into me yafd, the new management 
must still prove itself, by facing file 
boilermakers union. It may as well do it 
now as in six months time. 


MacJmie tools 

Casting in the right 
direction 


B. Elliot, the machine tool company due 
to merge with the massive Staveky group 
in 18 months time, seems to have made a 
major breakthrough in casting techniques. 
This lies behind EUioc’s recent bid for 
S. Russel A Son, the Leicester foundry and 
engineering company. Tbe development 
is an extension oi shell moulding tech¬ 
niques by which moulds are made by 
pressing heated steel patterns into special 
resin-cooced sands which stick to the 
pattern and form the shell. The pattern is 
then cookd and removed before the molten 
casting metal is poured into tbe shell 
mould. This method produces accurate 
cSstings and lends itself to quantity produc¬ 
tion, but under the present systems shell 
moulds cannot take castings ci more than 
120 lb in weight. 

HHot has found a method of producing 
unsupported castings from shell moulds 
weighing half a ton. Mot surprisingly, it is 
tight-lipped about its new methods (wceld 
patents are being applied for) but is pre¬ 
pared to say that it will both cut its 
own machine tool casting costs dramatically , 
and open up prospects of business with the ■ 
motor indiistry. Engine manufacturers of 
all kinds should jump at die chance of hav¬ 
ing engiDe blocks cast with roost of their 
holes completed. The new casting tech¬ 
nique is already being coupled with a 
reccnily developed Elliot grinding tech¬ 
nique for big casjtings (which replaces 
tbe metal, cutting and planing that 
was previously required) to lower the cost 
of one existing machine sold by com- 

a from £450 to £250. The pHcc Af a ^ 
drill sold, by the compiriy 1 

oit^ fifom £4^ to £^ 7 y : 

bined techniques, reaiv^T^, pMp^pits i 
(Ukc machine tool be jirfitfiiced | 

.ln.oi»e.bQur inateadt^^ . J 
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of new technique have 
airqid;? brought a flood, of inquiries from 
Amecidi. |^ou(^ no^ ol Blip's newly 
found Biitish coqqietitors In the sbeU 
mouldi^ husioess seemed to know much 
about it) wh^ could yield fat licence fees. 
But if the new development lives up to 
present exp^tadons (the Russel foundries 
could be using the new system six months 
after the take-over with the help of 
41509000 of new plant) it will considerably 
increase the value of B. Elliot to the 
Staveley group^ and have a lasting effect oa 
Bridsh foundry techniques. 

Petrol ReinUptg 

Not quite total 
victory 


Last week the French company, Total, 
climbed down from its stand against the 
Board of Trade and accepted the voluntary 
undertakings which had been signed by the 
other oil companies last year. A defeat ? 
It might seem so at first sj^t. In fact 
Total only accepted the voluntary under¬ 
taking when its appeal against a Bovd:6f 
Trade Order to the House of Lords was 
turned down—but in terms that are them¬ 
selves a sort of victory. For the Select 
(^omnoittce ended its report with the recom¬ 
mendation that the Board Of Trade should 
review the parts 0$ the order that Total had 
most objected to widiin a year. And the 
President of the Board of Trade has pri¬ 
vately promised that this shall be done. 

Total felt that the original recommenda¬ 
tions of the Monopolies Commission, on 
which the Order was based, were restrictive 
in a discriminatory sense against small 
petrol companies. Aimed at preventing the 
spread ci restrictive practices in petrol 
retailing, the Commisston recommended—^ 
and the Board of Trade accepted—that, 
among other things, the coinpanies should 
be limited in the petrol stations they could 
own themselves to 15 per cent of their 
total sales. The rest w'ould go, in the 
normal way, through stations tied with 
solus sice” agreements—although these 

KEY INDICATORS 
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loo were to be weakened. But, Total 
argues, at that end of the market, a small 
company is at a great disadvantage com¬ 
pared with the giant national brands like, 
Shell and Esso. The company's managing, 
director estimates that the net result of 
having to. offer better terms to etiheh its 
solus agreements ^is that the small com¬ 
panies realise 10 or 15 per cent less on their 
sales. The effect on the marketing setup iti 
the country would be to consoKdate the 
position of the majors rather than open it 
up to freer competition. 

For these reasons Total refused to accept 
the Board of Trade's original ” voluntary ” 
undertaking. And when Mr Douglas Jay 
presented Parliament with a more rigorous 
Order, Total appealed to the House of 
Lords on the grounds that it was a 
” hybrid ” order—affecting one part of a 
group differently from the rest. (This can 
lead to appalling complications : the Steel 
Bill had to be most carefully drafted to 
avoid this possibility.) The first petitions 
committee accepted the validity of this but 
the Select Committee which then con¬ 
sidered the Order did not accept Total's 
appeal. But it seems to have accepted in 
some measure TotaTs arguments. 


Marketing 


Send the boss 


This week over forty of British industry's 
bright young marketing men assembled in 
London to give a live performance of the 
Harvard case-study method of teaching 
management. These men—articulate, wcll- 
hccled, and for a ^ “ cross-section of British 
industry,” suspiciously well-spoken, con¬ 
sisted almost entirely of the fifty marketing 
executives who were chosen for the ten- 
w'cek course on marketing at Harvard Busi¬ 
ness School earlier this year with the Board 
of Trade paying part of the cost. 

It soon became abundantly clear that 
these men had not been saturated with 
modern marketing theory and techniques. 
Nor at first sight was the course particularly 
orientated towards marketing as such. The 
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case-study method is ideal for forcing the 
student to see a firm through the managing, 
d^tor'i :at>eciac]cs; for equipping him 
vrith synthetic top level management 
experi^tce in a concentrated form. Does 
it also make him a better export sales 
manager ? 

The answer the National Marketing 
Council sponsoring the meeting and its 
.fifty case-study enthusiasts would give is 
that one of Britain’s troubles is the apathy 
towards marketing. In America, they will 
say, three-quarters cf management is mar¬ 
keting. This does not mean just that the* 
sales manager's empire is three times the 
size of everybody clse’s put together. What 
it does mean is the greater part of the firm's 
management is thoroughly imbued with the 
marketing concept: that a firraVsole raison 
(fetre is its ability to identify (or create) 
and then satisfy, demands, and that its pro¬ 
ducts and perfortnance must be judged by 
this criterion alone and not in relation to 
any abstradt ideas of excellence or quality. 
Professor Thain cf the University of 
Western Ontario, who conducted the 
orchestra this week, made the significant 
point that British management has been 
traditionally strong on " intenial ” controls, 
meaning primarily financial ^-controls: 
British financial management equals Ameri¬ 
can. The weakness lies in neglect of 
“ externa] ” controls. What is the firm’s 
share of a market ? How changing J Wliat 
new products will it make when its present 
ones arc outmoded ? Is top management 
giving enough thought to the relationship 
between the firm and its economic environ¬ 
ment ? The weakness no doubt reflects the 
traditional lower standing of th: British 
salesman, both in society and in his firm. 

But if the object of the exercise is to 
change the ” habits of ihouglu ” of British . 
management in general, who should one 
aim to c('nvert ? 50 marketing executives, 
who would presumably already be pretty 
marketing orientated, or 50 managing 
directors ? The NMC and the BoT 
restricted the Harvard course to those 
between 35 and 45, thus shutting out most 
of Redifon, said so). There is a strong 
case for recruiting the next batch going over 
to Harvard from executives between 45 
and 55- 
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BUSINESS 


International 


Italian banking: 
start a rumpus 


The ambitions of Italy’s ncwly-mer^ 
socialist patties appear to have cost Italian 
banking the services of one of its moat 
brilliant men. Signor Ettore Lolli, long 
regarded as natural heir to the chairman¬ 
ship of the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, 
has resigned from the bank, leaving a highly 
uncomfortable situation still to be soirted 
out by the government. 

The Banca Nazionale del Lavort^ whose 
deposits at the end of September totalled 
;(^i,550 million, disputes the title of biggest 
bank on the Continent with France’s 
Banque Nationale de Paris. Outside the 
United States only Britain^ Barclay’s is 
bigger than these two. The BNL was 
founded by the Italian government in 1913 
and is directly controlled by the Ministry 
of the Treasury. Signor Lolli has been 
closely associated with the bank’s success 
story since the second world war, particu¬ 
larly in developing its foreign operations, 
and is one of Italy’s best-known figures in 
the world banking community. 

In 1963, when Signor Imbriani Longo 
became chairman of the bank and Dr, 
Celeste Guadagnini general manager, Signor 
Lolli and Professor Paolo Pagliazzi were 
named joint deputy general mana^rs in 
close succession. Lolli was responsible for 
the bank’s ordinary business and for foreign 
transactions, Pagliazzi for the ^nk’s off¬ 
shoots handling “ special ” lending (mort¬ 
gages, credit to co-operatives, etc.). Both 
men are 58 and both are highly regarded in 
Italian banking circles. Pagliazzi also 
teaches banking in Rome university. But 
Lolli was regarded as Longo’s heir. 

Longo is now 73, Guadagnini 72, and it 
is teported that both men would have liked 
to retire as soon as the succession jssue was 
satisfactorily settled. But Longo is reported 
to have resented socialist pressures so much 
that he tendered his resignation at once. It 
was apparently not accepted: a sMement 
by the semi-official Anjsa news agency thssl 
week said he wag, still ch^tman. The 
socialists had been exertjng piessure for 
I^a^liazzi to succeed tongQ» since; they re¬ 
garded Pagliazzi a$ a socialist ^ (^ugh 
neither man has foriffkl affiliations}. 

The socialist^, who ent^ed the j^erbmism 
coalidoii in after Ioii| j^rs bf oppo- 
sidon wbUe me Chtistilih dotoi- 


the socialists 


nated parliament, are now trying to make 
up lost time by getting their nominees into 
as many key posts as possible. The BNL, 
being teth Italy’s biggest bank and govern¬ 
ment-owned, was an obvious target. Lolli 
felt he had ^en made the object of a cam¬ 
paign of denieration which made his posi¬ 
tion impossible, and resigned definitively. 

The government must take the final 
decision, which beloi^s formally to the 
Incerministerial Committee for Credit^ com¬ 
posed of the ministers of the treasury, the 
budget, public works, agriculture, foreign 
trade, industry, and finance. The present 
chairman of the committee is the Minister of 


the Treasury, Signor Emilio Colombo, re¬ 
garded as one of the most powerful figures 
ui the Christian Democrat party. The 
governor ct the Bank of Italy, Signor Guido 
Carli, also sits on the committee, though 
without a vote. Both Colombo and Carli 
are reported to have backed Lolli and to 
have fought the socialist pressure tooth and 
nail. The latest reports from Rome sug¬ 
gest that a solution will be found only 
by passing over Pagliazzi as well as Lolli 
and settling for a compromise candidate. 

Originally an engineer by profession, 
Lolli left Italy during the Mussolini 
period because of his ^wish birth. He 
went to the United States and first entered 
banking in the BNL’s New York office after 
the war, having previously served on an 
Italian government mission in the United 
States which supervised the spending of 
postwar American aid. He is now certain 
to receive attractive offers for his services 
from some of the big international American 
banks. 


South Africa: The way 
gets clearer 

Britain's Commonwea/th Sacretary. Mr Herbert Bowden, makes his last-chance yisit to Salisbury. 
Our Johannesburg correspondent looks beyond South Africa's official determination not to 
retaliate against international trade sanctions : ro the growing pressure on the government from 


Nationalist businessmen to entrench South Africa ' 


Inside and outside South African govern¬ 
ment circles the tone is frankly bullish. 
Not surprisingly. Foreign exchange 
reserves total Rand 545 million (£273 
million) close to sm all-time high and 
representing four months’ impons at cur¬ 
rent levels. Gold constitutes 85 per cent 
of the total. In its own eyes, despite the 
dependence on gold exports to the London 
market on the one hand and imports of oil 
on the other, South Africa can therefore 
afford to sky to Britain, as Mr Beti 
Schoeman did over the weekend, this is 
going to hurt you much more than it hurts 
us. 

There is no confirmation at all in 
Johannesburg of a rumour of a switch of 
gold sales from London to Europe as a 
reprisal against British trade action. The 
urbane outlook on a possible trade war con¬ 
tinues to be that expressed by economics 
minister Dr Piederichs in the last parlia¬ 
mentary sessikm, of gbVemment oppo^jdod 
to any boycotts even as reprisals agamkt, 
thoae on Afrioi. Moreover^ alUiOttih 


r economy and capital market even further. 

Johannesburg 

the government may feel sympathetic 
towards exporters who are diversifyii^ 
away from the British market, no specific 
pressure has been exerted or encourage¬ 
ment offered. In fact it is far from easy 
to pet away from British markets ana 
British capital. For instance Langeberg 
Kooperasie, South Africa’s largest canned 
fruit exporter has been anxious for years 
to develop markets outside Britain to 
cushion the loss of prefcr^ccs following 
British entry into the common market; but 
its progress has been slow. Again, the recent 
investment by BanqUt de Paris in Imex to 
form new specialist South African import- 
export organisation included the British 
oriented Anglo-American in its capital, even 
though one of its objects is to mobilise 
French market opportunities and invest¬ 
ment funds for South Africa. The overt 
encouragement by the government of com¬ 
panies. to stockpile, particulkriy oil (see 
The Economist, NoveitibA. tX),'t6 bound 
tp be (^cult in the Ugh pfevailhig 
interest rates. Detaili of govemmem 
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susisttnce for fumncing stocks of strategic 
imports have yet to be announced. 

Even 80 this latest scare, certainly if it 
is fed by a harder official line on Rhodesia 
than was taken in Dr Verwoerd's day, is 
likely to increase both official and private 
moves to buttress the economy and look 
for other markets and sources of supply. 
The cumulative effect of the as yet infre¬ 
quent indicators in this direction is just 
loginning to be impressive. When its 
Canadian parent prohibited the supply of 
quasi-military vehicles to Rhodesia through 
]^rt Elizabeth, ‘the state boycotted Ford 
cars assembled in South Africa. Rumours 
persist, though vehemently denied, that 
state and statutory bodies like the Elec¬ 
tricity Supply Commission (ESCOM) and 
South African raflways tend to favour non- 
British suppliers of essential equipment. In 
addition to freely available import permits 
for strategic stockpiling, South Africa is 
building up its oil tanker fleet under flags 
of convenience with finance from the state 
controlled Industrial Development Cor¬ 
poration ; though even here the fleet is 
operated by the private company Safraarinc 
in which the British Camr family*s British 
and Commonwealth Snipping has a sub¬ 
stantial interest. On top of this there is 
an urgent study of the question of state 
assistance for the uneconomic local ship¬ 
building industry at Durban and/or Ca^ 
Town. 

Lloyd’s reneged on Its Rhodesian 
commijNnents, the insurance law in South 
Africa amended so that Lloyd’s under¬ 
writers ,tave. to mmtaiQ funds in South 
Africa to cover tjtieir South African liabili¬ 
ties. Nationalist, businessmen regularly 
run the hare which Pt Verwoerd set off 
while electioneering hi of pointing to 
the dangers of foreign cpntfbl over the two 
big imperial bdnks^ Standard. 

The b^tcment ' of. [ recently 

studied ef enobMin^^ the 

tfansfef^oFitontrol Over thejbaim to oOnth 


African shareholders, but it looks very 
much as though this was found to be 
impractical. However, the latest sugges¬ 
tion on foreign companies from Afrikaner 
business circles is of a withholding tax on 
non-resident dividend payments according 
to the local share in the equity and to the 
degree of local board control of the com¬ 
panies concerned. Even as an mtcrim 
Pleasure towards the complete blocking of 
dividends Rhodesian-style, this would have 
an immediate effect On Britain’s £60 million 
investment earning from South Africa. 
And would do more harm to Britain in the 
short term than would an eventual shift in 
South Africa’s trade pattern. 

Exports 

Barter a la grecque 

A Greek trade delegation has come to 
Britain armed with a most ingenious method 
of twisting Britain’s arm, combining barter 
with an upside-down export credit scheme. 
Just how far they will get remains to be 
seen. One of the things they are keenest 
to barter is the 50,000 tons of surplus 
tobacco (worth about £^o million) that 
Greece’s state buying agency accumulated 
during the bumper mrvests of 1962 and 
1964. One of the things they would order 
from Britain in return is a large number' ^ 
ships—10, 20 or even 30 dry cargo vessels, 
tankers and bulk carriers. 

Obviously, Britain would like to get ship 
orders of this size. The difficult]^ for the 
Greeks is that neither the Greek shipowners 
nor the British tobacco industry are govern- 
ment-controUed. Normally Greek ship¬ 
owners i^ace their orders wherever in, the 
world the price, qiuality, delivery ^tes and 
credit terms iook best. In Britain,, they 
would be able to get y year.credit at si 
per cent at the drop of a hat. ^Miat the 


Greek government has decided to do Is to' 
offer to finance the ship purchase by itlelf 
—at such a lov rate of Interest, aiM on such 
long credit, that financial logic will compel 
the Greek shipowners to accept the offer. 
But the credit will only be given for orders 
placed in specific countries and approved by 
the Greek government. The approval will 
be given if these countries undertake to buy 
tobacco from Greece. 

Mr Emmanuel Kothris, the Greek minis¬ 
ter of commerce said after meeting Mr 
Douglas Jay on Wednesday that the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade jiad shown 
“ understanding of the Greek idea. Where 
the plan is likely to run into a blank wall 
is with.,ihe British tobacco manufacturers, 
who at present use no Turkish-type tobacco 
in their regular brands for th<i;mass British 
market. At one point after ^e war some 
of them were using up to 2i per cent. 
Turkish leaf went into Virginia-C)^ cigar¬ 
ettes. But the blending problems were con- 
.siderable, especially as British customs and 
excise regulations forbid the use of anything 
but tobacco and water in the filling of a 
cigarette (in America, where many of the 
popular cigarettes contain 10 per cent 
Turkish leaf, flavouring can freely 
added). British manufacturers have now 
gone off Turkish leaf altogether, and a quick 
dheck by this newspaper suggested that the 
Greeks had precious little chance of getting 
them to change their mind. The Greeks 
are, of course, hoping to help fill the hole 
left by the trade embargo on Rhodesia, 
which was previously supplying about one- 
third of Briuin's tobacco needs. Britain 
imported 128,000 tons of unmanufactured 
tobacco from all sources in 1965, so a deci¬ 
sion to use 10 per cent Turkish leaf from 
Greece in their cigarettes would in theory 
allow the British tobacco companies to take 
up practically the whole present Greek sur¬ 
plus over a period of four years. 

Italian floods 

Counting the cost 

The final tally cf the damage done by the 
recent wave of floods in Italy wUl not be 
known for many months. No one can even 
say for sure that the ordeal is finally over. 
But some calm dry estimates must be made 
—^now. Emergency measures already taken 
by the government promise to produce some 
L500 billion (£287 million) to finance im¬ 
mediate relief and reconstruction operations 
—^the bulk of the money to come from in¬ 
creased petrol duties and a 10 per cent hike 
in dirm taxation durix^the coming year. 
But this is only the beguSung. It does not 
reflect the losses of output throughout large 
areas of Italy that will have to be faced 
while productive capacity is rebuilt, trans- 
pori put back into working order and inven¬ 
tories replaced. It does not even, begin to 
reflect, fotal cost of reconstruction itself. 
Part pi t)ie bhint will have to be borne by 
volpii^ry savings, and a substan- 

tiaLpRriiDy ^^e balance .of payments. 

A QrsLsttpc.at a rough order of magnitude 
of the tdtai damage done has been made by 
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Dr Brovcdani of the Banca Nazionale del 
Lavoro. He takes as his starting point an 
assessment of the losses in current output 
likely to be caused by flood damage. 
Damage, he reckons, was serious in some 
620 municipalities in 18 provinces of Italy. 
These areas once housed 3^ million people, 
over 6 i per cent of the country’s total 
population. In past years they produced 
roughly 7 per cent of the total net output 
of Italian industry and commerce and nearly 
8J per cent of the total output of the 
country’s farms—altogether over 3i per 
cent of Italy’s gross national product. 
Assuming—somewhat arbitrarily but not 
unrealistically*"<that some 40-60 per cent 
of the ezisting industrial and commercial 
capacity of the affected municipalities has 
been put out of action by the floods, Dr 
Brovedani reckons that the loss of industrial 
and commercial output alone could be run¬ 
ning at an annual rate of L400-600 billion, 
or roughly 1.3 per cent of gnp. 

How much investment in plant, equip¬ 
ment and in stocks will be necessary to make 
good losses of this magnitude ? Taking a 
capital/output ratio of 2.5 as an average, 
Dr Brovedani reckons that some Li,250 
billion (an amount equivalent to 3.3 per 
cent of Italy’s current gnp) will have to be 
found for industry and commerce alone. He 
puts reconstruction costs in agriculture at at 
least L300 billion, to make good not only 
rhe damage to buildings, implements and 
inventories but also losses to livestock. 
(Some other observers have put these costs 
closer to L350 bill'on). And j^o all this must 
be added the cost of repairs to housing, 
transport and communications. This is 
more difficult to estimate at this early stage. 
But Dr Brovedani thinks that a conservative 
guess would be roughly L400 billion. 
Altogether, then, the costs of reconstruction 
alone—not allowing for losses in output sus¬ 
tained before the rebuilding is complete— 
could amount to a staggering L23OOO billion, 
or very nearly £1,150 million. 



Ptorene^cCHnts its loss€9 


Happily, much can be done relatively 
quickly. The major problem facing many 
enterprises and shops is the loss of their 
inventories. These can be replaced with % 
minimum of delay. The balance of pay^ 
ments still has plenty of fat to absorb a 
large bulge in imports of essential suppliea 
—Italy ran an external surplus of L335 
billion in the first 7 months of 1966, and 
the reserves arc healthy. Moreover, the 
slow recovery from the 1964 recession has 
left many, Gpmpanies in Italy with oons^er- 
able spare (And banks .with som 4 

money available ror lending.) 

At this^poiiu this has become a 
advantage*: The mobilisation of^ 
idle resijfutces (indudiag^t^^ army) ' 
the devastated area# should npt oidy no 
ensure that the losses thete are made good 
quickly, ft wiQ also reduce impacl 

of the floods on the country's total gnp 
during die period of reoonstniction* In the 
longer-term, moreover, the present destruc¬ 
tion could have a silver lining—the 
emergence of a more efiideot pattern of in¬ 
vestment and a mqre efficient agricultuml 
industry. In the end, the cost of the floods 
to the country as a whole could prove much 
less than the raw figures suggest. But that, 
at this stage, is cold comfort indeed The 
immense present losses remain—and 
months of sad, slogging, expensive work. 


Coal and Steel 

Saved for how 
long? 

Luxemburg 

Almost imperceptibly, the French this week 
started backing down over the question of 
a community subsidy to bring European 
coking coal prices in line with imports from 
the United States. After the meeting of 
the council of ministers of the European 
Coal and Steel Community in Luxemburg 
on Tuesday, M. Marceliin, the French 
minister of industry, was at pains to give 
the impression that he had not in fact 
budged at all, no doubt in order to avoid 
displeasing the Elys6e. But in fact the prin¬ 
ciple of a community system of subsidising 
coking coal exported from one community 
country to another was agreed by the 
ministers, and it only remains, it might 
seem, to work out the details. 

However, there are big dangers in this. 
When the final bargaining starts, the French 
may seek compensation for what they agreed 
this week by trying to go back on the pro¬ 
visions of the Saar treaty of 1^56. When 
it was negotiated the French extracted from 
the Germans the right to some 3.5 million 
tons of Saar coal a year. Now this right has 
turned from an advantage into a severe em¬ 
barrassment. Secondly, and much more 
serious, the French are calking of quotas 
on steel trade between the Six, in order to 
protect their own industry from imports 
from Germany, ^Igium and Luxemburg. 
This would fit in well with the plan acier 
negotiated betwem the French go v en me nt 


and the steel industry earlier this year, but it 
would be in flagrant contradiction with the 
spirit and the letter of the Paris treaty and 
qiij|ht spell the end of (CSC . 

To be stire« ECSC has proved rifigularly 
iU-eqoipped to deal with the collapse of 
prices and over-production on tbc com? 
munity'market. Signor Dino del Bo, the 
High Authority's president, never tires of 
stressing the shortcomings of the Paris 
treaty. This week he asked the ministers 
for what effeotivcly aofiqdnta to 4 modifica^ 
tion in the treaty rules by aBowifig scleoive 
controls on production, as well as the possi- 
bi]ii:y>of,pu^€ti4^ floor under steel prioetr 
of the exercise is to phaif 
out duit of Buri^pe’s productive capadl^ 
wblob lioubdiced and autady depreciatOdt 
obstacle to a proper tailoring oC 
pcodttction to demand, fur by year, is 
exifeitebm of a lot of fmall and ine^ent pto- 
duom that must produce flat out in order to 
break even. The ECSC quarterly produc* 
tion forecasts will be tightened and made 
more detailed, and new mvestment projects 
will have to be notified to the High Autho¬ 
rity weH before the decisions are actually 
talwn. 

But this is only scratching the surface. 
The High Authority may have started 
writing the epitaph on its so-caUed supra¬ 
national powers by its decision this Week 
to press tor closer consultation between the 
six governments on their national steel 
policies. Thus, while the French may have 
been driven back to a community solution 
of the coking coal problem (because a com¬ 
munity decision is the only one which can 
keep German national subsidies within 
limits) in the long run the. only solution 
for the steel crisis may be the separation of 
the national markets and the imposition of 
purely national controls—unless the Six arc 
really prepared to go a long way beyond 
the limited provisions of the Pan’s Treaty. 
The French steel plan suggested that the 
government had decided on ih^ national 
solution. The decision is probably not 
irrevocable—at least not yet. 


Belgian miseries 

A lot of the trouble in the community 
might be avoided if governments spent less 
time thinking about where new coastal steel 
plant should be set up and more about 
which existing plants ought to be closed 
down. Belgium, which still has a dozen 
steel companies trying to make ends meet, 
is no exception. How badly some of them 
have done is highlighted by the merger that 
has just been ^proved between Cockerill- 
Ougr^ and Forges de la Providence. 
Cockerill-Ougr6e, which makes zi milUon 
tons of steel a year, is itself the outcome of 
a merger ten years ago.> Since then it has ; 
had the unhappy experience of watching its / 
market valuation drop from £40 million to 
£12 million, despite capital increases of £9 
million and the investing of no less than 
£108 million in its productive capacity. The 
share price has fallen from a high of 4^*39 
Belgian francs in 1956 to its present level 
of around B.Pr.800. Only at the beginning 
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To get things done 
in Midwest, U.S.A.— 


rely on The Northern Trust Bank 



If you have business and banking interests in 
midwest U.S.A., you can depend upon our 
ofKcers to assist you. 

The Northern Tmst Bank is located at the 
center of United States business and industry- 
manufacturing and commerce, the steel and 
automobile industries, and agriculture. 

Wc can put you in touch with business and 
financial opportunities throughout the countjy 
... with the people you need to know' in the 
United States. 

With its extensive correspondent network of 
banks throughout the w'orld and its business 
connections with Imth large and small com¬ 
panies, The Northern Trust can provide you 
with complete financial assistance. 

Your own banker knows The Northern 
Tiusi. To make use of our skilled officers, ex¬ 
tensive facilities and services, ask your banker 
to contact Mr. Kenneth P. Kinney, Vice Presi¬ 
dent, International Banking Department. 
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M.UTh'-vrST COf^.CI? LASALLE « MONROE 
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$17,500,000 

The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission 

6% Sinking Fund Debentures Due November 15, 1991 

Dated November 15 , 1966 

principal and interest payable in United States Dollars and guaranteed unconditionally by 

PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 

(Canada) 


Price 98% 

plus Accrued interest from November 15,1966 
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GouinJoch ft Company Wm. E. PoUoch ft Co., Inc. , Bichardson ft Sons, be. 
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at 1966 the shares ^dod above 1,70a after 
bemg Mvaroiiir xedotmoended bf a number 
of banks. 

In the past decade CodberiU^Oup^s 
yearly sales have risen from ^95 millioit to 
£107 million. But earnings were cruelly 
Sit both by falling mai^s and by the tre¬ 
mendous burden of indebtedness, which 
went up from £12 million to £44 mfflion 
between 1956 and 1965. Sadly, the heavy 
investments for which the borrowing helped 
to pay have gone mainly into moefetnismB 
the old plant and not into the buiUiilg of 
a really modem unit. Recently the company 
joined in the hi^e Sidmar coastal steelworks 
project near Gfaeni; vrhich is costing over 
17,000 million Belgian francs (£121 mil¬ 
lion) s but Sidmar is controlled by Arbed. 

Cpckerili-Ougr^e’s controlling shace- 
hokier is the huge Sociitd Gertie de Bel¬ 
gique bolding company. SociM G^rak 
has c^anised the merger with Forges de la 
Providence (1.6 million tons in 1964-65) be¬ 
cause Providence was still making money (at 
least until recently) and has a mi^ sounder 
balance-sheet than Cockerill. Tbt total 
capacity of the new group will be close to 
5 million tons. Whether this kind of merger 
will ever really help remains to be seen. 

Australian economy 


Time for a booster 


^ Sydney 

Once the federal election is over on Satur¬ 
day and the present government has been 
returned to power, as now seems certain, 
something will have to be done about the 
Australian economy. Growth has now be¬ 
come far too slow for comfort: look what 
happened during the September quarter: 

the annual growth rate in employment 
(seasonally adjusted) had fallen to less diah 
50,000 against the 100,000 regarded as 
normal these days for a fully employed 
Australian economy, 

consumption remained sluggish, which is 
crucial, since the government made nb 
' secret of the fact that its rather cautious 
budget strategy was based on the assump¬ 
tion that 19^-67 would see a considerable 
expansion—in real terms—-of consumer 
spending, 

car sate slumped; they are now running 
; at an annual rate of 360,000 against 400,000 
, in each of the two previous years, 

private investment, which has been such 
a strong engine of expansion in the Austra- 
lian economy over me last two or three 
years, turned down, 

buSders did not start on anything like 
the number of new houses and flats expected 
(the guess had been for a sharp rise), and 
finally, 

manufacturing output has shown no rise 
' now for over e^teen months. Manufao- 
turiog employment is so stagnant it is be¬ 
coming a worry to thoughtfuffederal mini^ 

. ters. 

^ Against unmj^bybtet ropains lob 
at link more uian one per cent of the worf^ 

< force; tte ^tember .quMM Aowed a rise 



of less than one-balf of one ^ cent m foh- 
sufner prtes de^te the. earikr rise of $A2 
in the basic wage; eifpoits are ririnjg; the 
formers have had a very good steon m^d, 
and early in. the New rWr they art going 
to receive the large stun of $A400 million 
as a first advance in'qirii on this season’s 
bounteous wheat crop ^ about 370 million 
bushels. 

These more cheerful factors arc now 
being given full play by mmisters. But 
their advisers in the Treasury and the Re¬ 
serve Bank are by no means unanimous that 
demand is sufficiently strong. It has been 
obvious since die budget in mid-August that 
there was little point in having a row about 
policy within the civil service because minis¬ 
ters simply were not going to admit any 
deficiencks in financial policy before elec¬ 
tion time. However, the election is now 
virtually over, the government will be re¬ 
turned, and the civil servants are sharpening 
their pens. So are state governments who 
will be demanding increased payments early 
in the New Year to offset some of the 
squeeze on their spending imposed by the 
Commonwealth government’s lack of gener¬ 
osity last July. There will also be argu¬ 
ments for a r^uction in interest rates, lliis 
was refused earlier because of fears of fright¬ 
ening away international capital. But now 
it. is clear that capital is continuing to flow 
in, exports have risen and imports this yw 
are below last year’s kvel, so the request will 
not be SO ea^ to resist next time round. 

Plutonium 

Storm in a fast 
reactor __ 

The low betw^ the Fiench atemic eaua 
authorities and die Euiatom headqnarten m 
Bcussek over who pays for i8o Ufograms ct 
plutoaium delivered from the United Sates 
would be fiiimy if k were not one more dis- 
tutUng sign the growing paralysis that 
has oome over the oonoept of joint nudear 
reseatdi for Europe. The plutooinm is foel 
for a very, small leseaidi reactor, Mascurca, 
built at the Fleench nockar centre in Ctdtr 
.rache and uaed for Enratom-finanoed work 
on.fost reactors. But reactor technology k 
wdl advanoed.ln. Ettain, with a protome 
-power station of mo megawatt, capoeiip 


under oonstmcijon^tadvr leeS adwanOedin 
the United Sales; and positMy bodcwaid 
in'Bnrope. There k theiifore a gooddbl of 
uifto^ behind the Maacmea eKpahhieiMa, 
and thk k picdsety the sort of kuil; that 
one would expect dw Eutatom organkadon 
to be ptesslttg urgeody. 

hi theoiy, dkt k jtne what it k doing. 
But fo piacdse^ when die Americans dedded 
that instead of leasiag the idutohium fnd, 
u they had origittal)yidnn|^ fo do;, di^ 
wanted to scM it onnight, die system ci»~ 
lapsed in arguments over who’uiouid pay 
die extra $3.S miBioQ dik added to die 
MB. - The Frendi said dimr were d u uSM 
If’^ey wdva4,:i^ edd so fotoefol^. BoMC- 
tom urns lorb^ dat the PidkA 

moiidd pay fowef Olid bached up the dataaiid 
by refiking fo allow the ^German laboM^ 
-St Kh'ilsndie, wlKte- the phffoidum 
b^g qnde dp, fo ddiver the oonydeted 
fad rods to dmFrenfdi. The leactor sayed 
'idte,-'.' • ■ 

Last wed^ Eutatom capitulated and re- 
toased die pltttanhmi'annduncitig that -the 
pro W p m of Euncing the phitonnim w 91 be 
amn^ independendy.” The Kalians'are 
tepotm (0; futtoin; Fiane^ with die 
biggest atomic fiscilides in Europe, n sus¬ 
pected of monqpdidilg all the imeresdhg 
forms of nuclear research. Bntdik k onder- 
srandable since the Ftewh Ikve spent fange 
sums themsdves on getting thk reseatoi 
establidied. The split inside Euratom is 
basically between those who believe in co¬ 
operative research spread ev^y among 
members, and those who' simply want to get 
results, which means in practice concentrat¬ 
ing the work increasingly in a few big 
centres, many of which because tf French 
nuckar policy, happen incMasingly to be in 
France. One can understand the dilemma ; 
it could beconw an acute one for Briain if 
we succeed this time round in getting into 
the common market. 


Asian Bank 

Anglo-Japanese 
opportunities ? 

>Wy« 

The Japanese government and financial 
and business i^ers listened poihely, 
smiled non-committally while Bridm repr»- 
sentadves at die threMfagt hmun^ meet¬ 
ing of the Asian Devdopmm Miik made 
unusually direa and candid approaches. 
They were seeking o^^nlhtts on posdble 
Anglo-Japanese CQ-<fer$tm in handling 
future Asian Baiflt fkdiect cantnea A 
large group of nittcaiDt baidters and 
membm el the .Bfkkh Natwoal Bimoit 
Council were in Tokyo making soimdSnp 
before many of the 520 delegates and 
observers from 30 member nations inlved 
on dm soeae:. The Btkkh here believe 
that in less dun five years the Asiaa .Bank 
will be geneadiu business fiw ja excess 
(d itt $1,100 nuumn oqrikl % eefieig at 
a tevohring fond and amrkcfinfi 'fociressed 
bilateral credits and loailt' fronrdie Vbrld 
Bank through its good offices. Tenders 
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fbr Asuit -Baak ptajccti «i« to be open 
ooljr to aieaiber»«f tbc B«dc. 

The ba^ is eqie^ted' » start operadog 
00 Dooember ipA# Most loans 

ate aipoctod ,to-bejior as or 30 pears at 
aa.int^ieat ^.qf 5I per cent- Probably 
eaisthig 4eVclopaient .^ks.id the. region 
will &ul Abhui Banlc funds b«og channwed 
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.making them partners in its ptoieat. 

The only immediate proUem tot the new 
bank's prcsidenti Jean’s.' excx^ingly 
sautious Mr Takeshi watanabe <a lonner 
adviser to the hnance tninistry),. sdU be 
taising a conipetei^. a4$ :ipd .htcadt^ 
tegional projects whMk '.3W Opt cause, too 
much jeatpuay apoOg ji^l^m^rs. ' Most 
o|,Ae stiff .ia to bo fe^ted in Ana, h)r 
fiugenn .Siiiki jCacmm pmsidcM of the 

World imo b .Preddcnt J^ivon'a 
special adwhinr on die Asian'lank pcoject, 
called on Jf|M|a nud other auhnira^ 
countries to metease m pro^nkm of meur 
aid given m ” aoft ” loans, {wrtkuleriy to 
India. , Ja|^/die oofy capital-expor^ 
Aajatk country (apart fron oomaHinist 
dhtna^, asked, to be excuaed, explaining 
that Its Inljim. of payments position 
prevents it.gtying mom soft.loans, ‘nis 
argument noii^ nhii amdesirom British 
luPeocts. .Him. n trik too in Tokyo of 
forming isii international syndicate to float 
bonefe to sumib additn^ operating 
cap^ to the Awm Bank—somcaung in 
which British bankers would presumably 
be keenly interested. 


Canada 

For incomes policy 
read education 

Montreaf 

The Economic Council of Canada’s third 
annual review, released on November list, 
concludes that a. formal incomes policy is 
not appropriate,, for Canada as a wajr of 
achieving high efdployment with rdadvdy 
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suble prkm,.except, pceaibty temporarily 
under rare 'bnier|^ency conditioas. 'Im 
alternative it sees is apparently to eduriite 
the public to the point where formal restric¬ 
tions on their wage demands will not be 
necessary. 

The bulk of the report could be described 
as an elementary but charmingly, written 




-cutrent - aoemmt deficit . and ofeetring 
capital inflMa have increaiaed . propoiv 
tionatcly. Price rises have been n^vely 
AMdetatc, although accelemtiug Kcantly. But 
labour cosn per unit of output increased 
relatively faster than in the United States 
(they, started, of course, from a loHwer base). 

The. council' concludes that its original 




sumding ,jQf the structure ohd ^bahism 
of the Canai^ econoino^. This is parti¬ 
cularly evident in the three central chapters, 
which are the council’s response to the 
Governmenfs request on March 22, 1965, 
% a broad study of prices, costb, incomes 
A&f'^i^uctivity and their reladmiships to 
sustaraed gro^h. The cbuncll suggests, 
for eximiple; 

the nnmediatc establishment. of an inde- 
peiulcqt rcscart^ institute, ^ prime 
function of whkfi would be to publish 
a regular bulletin analysing short-term 
economic devdty^^ts r , 
the fonnation irf a-standing ioint commit¬ 
tee of the CoQiflacms and the Senate to 
bold annud puUic hearings on economic 
issues; 

earlier publication of the federal white 
paper on the Budget, and the use of it and 
other matefials as a basis for making 
the aimual federal-provincial finance 
minister’ meeting a major vehicle for 
improving longer-term planning and co¬ 
ordination of policy ; 

more spending on ^sic economic research, 
together with an immediate strengthening 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The council also recommends that fiscal 
and monetary policy should be better 
supported by policies focusing less on the 
demand than on the supply siefe, such as 
manpower and related policies. There 
should be much more conscious effort to 
co-ordinate government demands in the con¬ 
struction sector and to smooth cyclical 
fluctuations, and an even more aggressive 
push on programmes to improve produc¬ 
tivity. 

The council confesses that, compared to 
the novelty and sweep” of an incomes 
policy, its proposals may appear somewhat 
unglamorouf^ But it defends them by say¬ 
ing that they nevertheless involve radical 
changes in Canada's way of doing things, 
and that they will wear better in the long 
run than any incomes policy. 

The council’s assessment xif Canada’s 
economic performance in relation to the 
goals for 1970 set in its first report in 1964 
shows that employment has grown some¬ 
what faster than anticipated (heai^ a mil¬ 
lion jobs filled between early 1963 and late 
1966) and will have to continue to grow 
faster (by some 2+ per Cent) to 1970 if 
unemplo^ent is to be held in the 3-4 pbr 
cent range. Produaivity per person em¬ 
ployed has failed to advance as> qCickly as 
was hoped (and as quickly asr the country 
needs) even though total output has grown 
at an average of 6 per cent per year. Total 
investment spendi^ in the same period 
rose ^ nearly twO'Chirds in> valise and by 
over tWfIfths in vohnne, nn^ fiiater dMii 
expected. ExpOrsvolutbehaagtowtfdnKWt 
twice as; rapidly as the volthne' of'Ouipm. 
But itnpottr have grown ewew amt, and the 


posaibQitieSy not prc^iabiliues, are still 
viable. It also concludes that the present 
monetary and fiscal pdicymiK is generally 
appropdane. 

What Europe offers 

A map published in last week’s specuil sur^ 
vey of opportunities in the cqpimdn tiiiEirket 
(“ The size of the market,” page'829) repre¬ 
sented Italy’s Gross National I^uot in 
I9fi4 as $16.8 billion. The corr^ figure is 
$49.6 billion. 

The Machine Tool Trades Association 
challenges the oomparidve produedvi^ 
figures for the machine tool industry in 
Europe piven in the same survey on page 
832 which were based on a study 
Chesham Amalgamations and Investments. 
The Chesham calculation, showing output 
per man in the British industry as £1,177 
in 1964, is based on a Ministry of Labour 
figure of 95,000 for total employment in die 
industry at the time. Dn the MTT's own 
calculations, employment in the industry 
was in fact about 62,900, which would give 
an output per man of £1.930. 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Food pushed our all-items indicator 
up 0.4 points in the week to 
November 23rd. 

On the LME, zinc shot past the 
producers* price for the first time in . 
nearly a year. At £109 a ton it is 
£7 a ton more. However, strong 
German buying has now eased off, 
though Chinese demand for military 
requirements continues. While the 
LME price stays high, consumers are 
switching to supplies straight frorn 
the producers. 
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Londum market 

No deterrents 

The Rhodesian situation 
frightened a lot of the specula¬ 
tors out of gilt-edged at the 
start of this week. This market 
should, in theory, have been 
weak because the Bank of 
Englaiui had given such stern 
signals that interest rates were 
not coming down yet awhile. 
But in fact the stocks most 
affected were those in which 
there had been considerable 
buying by rich private investors 
—particularly Exchequer 5% 
1967, with its “tax free zone” 
by which the richest of investors 
can pick up a tax free shcm 
term capital gain. 

Equities have remained firm, 
in still very thin markets. They 
have taken no notice of any¬ 
thing: Rhodesia; the white 
paper on the continuance of the 
squeeze; Wall Street’s difficul¬ 
ties; even the bad unemploy¬ 
ment figures revealed at lunch¬ 
time on Thursday made little 
difference. The vague feeling 
persists that the market has 
anticipated the effects of the 
squeeze. This belief has yet 
10 be tested, since the profits 
statements out this week were 
mostly innocuous, or (in the case 
qf ICl’s quarterly figures re¬ 
leased on Thursday) exactly as 
expected. There were two 
pleasant surprises: Laporte 

Industries showed the good 
effects of reducing loss makers, 
and on Thursday, J. Lyons 
startled the market with half- 
year profits nearly 50% up on the 
previous year. Clearly the long¬ 
term effects of reorganising the 
tea shops and other unprofitable 
activities are now coming 
Through to profits—at last. So 
the tests are still to come—and 
Wall Street certainly seems to 
have been unhappy this week 
on milder economic and com¬ 
mercial shocks than those 
London will have to face over 
the next year. 


Watt Street 

before 

Thanksgiving 

New York 

Depend on Wall Street to predict 
something, and then be dismayed 
when it happenSf. Market analysts 
had been saying insistently that 


the rally froib the lows of early 
October could not proceed in a 
straight line, but would have to 
be interrupt^ by setbacks. Sure 
enough, last week a setback caitie 
—and it was rather more than the 
analysts had bargained for. After 
reaching a new recovery high of 
821, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average dropped 26 points in the 
four 6es.ricMns up to 
day, ahd Wednesday’s slight rally 
(2 points 10 797) before rhd 
market went off on its Thanks¬ 
giving Day was mild indeed. 

The setback came, somewhat 
ominously, on rising turnover. 
Monday was an especially bad 
day: the average fell ii points 
its sharpest slide in 
7 we^B, and i/>26 issues fell in 
price on the New York Stock 
Exchange while only 212 rose. 
“The Street” is debating—in¬ 
conclusively—whether the drop 
is an interruption of the recovery 
or a resumption of this year’s 
general decline. 

More unsettling thtin the drop 
itself was what pi^iiced it. This, 
beyond any question was the 
year’s first run of concentrated, 
unqualifiedly bad, economic 
news. Housing starts in Gkrtober 
dropped to the lowest annual rate 
since World War II. Car sales 
in mid-November trailed a year 
earlier by 10 ;;', and General 
Motors announced some cut¬ 
backs. Steel production conunued 
to slide. Du Pont declared a 
year-end dividend lower than in 
1965. Even colour television sales, 
long the hottest thing in the 
economy, were reported as level¬ 
ling off or slipping a bit. 

While scarcely cataclysmic, all 
this was quite enough to revive 
the old debate over whether this 
year’s sharp market slide has 
been forecasting a 1967 recession. 
The majority of analysts still find 
it impossible tp be^eve, but the 
optimists are less cenain than 
they were. A spate of (largely 
Republican) talk dut of Washing¬ 
ton to the effect that the tune foF 
an anti-inflationary tax increase 
might have passed did nothing to 
cheer up investors—despite pre¬ 
vious- fears of the tax increase. 

The market has almost un¬ 
erringly turned down in advance 
of those business downturns that 
actually occurred for the past 40 
years or so—but several times, 
notably in 1962 and 1965, sharp 
market breaks “forecasted”- re¬ 
cessions that ne^'er happened. 
One economist chides those who 
say the market has predicted four 
of .the last five recessions for 
being too modest: the market, he 
says, has predict^ nine of the 
last five recessions. 


Dutek market 

Patience needed 

Dutch opinion U far from 
optimistic, but a few brave spirits 
think the, stock market must be 
at least near the bottoin. The 
Dutch index of industrial share 
prices has, as the chart shows, 
been falling now for more than 
eighteen, months. The new coali¬ 
tion, cabinet, formed this w^k 
by Professor Jelle Zijlstra will 
probably take measures to stimu¬ 
late capital investment. But no 
important legislation can be 
expected before the election in 
February. And the outlook for 
profits is gloomy, for a decrease 
in demand, both at home and 



abroad, will cause a continuing 
squeeze on margins—like that 
reported by Philips this week. It 
may. be diflicuh to restrain the 
rise in wage costs to less than 
7% in the coming year, compared 
with 10}% in 1966, including 
insurance and fringe benefits. 
The question is how much the 
fall in share prices already dis¬ 
counts the squeeze in profits— 
Philips, for instance, has fallen 
43% already this year. 

A good sign is that fixed- 
interest stocks, though they have 
not yet begun to ^cover, seem to 
have steadied. Government 
stocks recently issued at 7%, 
vi^ich lifis become the going rate, 
were quite well received, and 
industrial loan stocks are fairlv 
firm at In fact, this 

section of the market looks as if 
it could be at the stage that the 
British market reached a few 
weeks ago, when gilt-edged and 
debentures began 10 turn up. 
But ever since thep, the British 
equity nnarket has shown a 
remarkable capacity for surprise 
at bad news, and shares in com¬ 
panies reporting lower profits 
have been sharply marked down. 

The position in the Dutch 
equity market now seems to be 
ihgt 'Some further falls should be 


anricipated, and it will be very 
hard to make; investment deci¬ 
sions until ‘'the post-election 
cabinet is formed. Then may 
OTine the time for die long-term 
investor, who is .not going to lose 
sleep if he does ncit make; every 
last guilder, to look for iOUhd 
shares on low price-eahiiflgi 
ratios. BOcause there is more 
international Interest in. 
Dutdi than in any other Euro¬ 
pean market, the recovery, wbefi 
it comes, could be sharp. It 
could also extendj not only to the 
usual Dutch “ international ” 
stocks, like Philips and Unilever, 
but to more local names like Bols 
and Heineken which have not 
previoitsly been widely held out¬ 
side Holland. 

Compass Bill 

The Lords' own 
baby 

On Monday this week the 
Countess of Erroll had a baby— 
a 9 lb son—the first member of 
the House of Lords to do so. 
But their Lordships failed to 
congratulate the Lady on this 
notable achievement on Tuiesday 
and went straight on to discuss 
the new Companies BiU. This 
had been introduced in the Lords 
because the Government is in a 
hurry 10 get the insurance provi¬ 
sions of the BUI into law as 
quickly as possible. 

The debate was notably good. 
Its most important feature was 
some glimpse of the second 
Companies Bill to be introduced 
in a year or two. According 
to the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Gardiner, it will: 

deal . . . with the question of 
the protection of minorities: 
with the power of the Board 
of Trade to investigate com¬ 
pany affairs, and perhaps with 
the very relevant quesUon . . . 
whether employees might not 
to have a more settled place or 
places on the board of directors 
of the company by which they 
gre employed dtan English law 
allows rhexn now. 

And Lord Brown, winding up, 
emphastsed that the future 
comixmy legislation in this 
country will not, as in the past, 
merely be 

an exercise in law, in finance 
and accountancy, but wiU.bave 
to be based on a* penetrating 
study not only of those but of 
ecoaomic.s, of sociiUogy, and of 
psychology. 

This followed on a notably 
co.^cnt speech by Lord Byers. In 
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(bis' He * fiop^ ' loir 
l^per aja bfts^ of " 
i}ie inruicitfes. _ . 

hw, involving, ^uitoble treat¬ 
ment for both employees and 
shareholders, as well as some 
form of employee participation in 
management, citing the German 
esampU and the iJl-fated Vallon 
ao^thnent in France, ^ust 
aa Professor Wedderbum is 
il^uencing government thinking 
in this respect, so the work of 
Professor Fogaxty is influencing 
that of the Liberal Lord Byers.) 

Criddsm of the bill was 
mostly confined to paniculars. 
The biggest query hung over 
the quesdon of the non-exemp¬ 
tion of small oontpanies from 
filing full aooDunts with details 
of rents paid, directors’ salaries, 
etc.: Lord Gardiner based his 
defence on the extent to which 


incorporation as a limited com¬ 
pany granted a privileged posi¬ 
tion. But Lord Milne defined 
clearly the way disclosures ought 
to be judged: were they useful 
to the recipients ? Did they in- 
volye a disproporMonate amount 
of work y Was disclosure detri¬ 
mental to the business ? By 
these sensible criteria clearly 
small companies ought to be 
excluded. But it was notable 
that no one attempted to define a 
small company. Exempt private 
companies were only supposed 
to be small ones, but some big 
’uns got in pretty quickly: the 
same could happen to any 
definition of ** small.’* What, 
after all, is to stop a big business 
man dividing his business into 
lots of small ones > Privately 
owned property and shop groups 
do just this already. 

Even so, as Lord Goodman 
pointed out, the Jenkins com¬ 
mittee, and most commentators 
on its report, knew only large 
companies, and there is a strong 
case for exempting small com¬ 
panies from some of the dis¬ 
closure provbions, notably of 
rent paid and total turnover— 
since a one-branch retail business 
would thereby give away its 
trading situation tp a big rival 
which does not have to break 
down its turnover branch by 
branch. 

There is no doubt that the 
Tory opposition has been 
thoroughly routed intellectually 
over the questions of disclosing 
political contributions (which 
after all involve shareholders* 
money), payment of directors 
(disclosed these past decades in 
the Efnited States), and export 
turnover. In the case of direc¬ 
tors* pay, this Bill may, as Lord 
Erroll or Hale (no relation to the 
noble Lady) said, be the ** Head 
Hunters’ charter* revealing to 
directors how badly paid theV arc 
compared with their competitors. 
It could, as several peers ported 
out, thus lead to a rise in execu¬ 
tive pay, but no one seemed to 
mind possible future breaches of 
the freeze this way. 


' Among other points raised 
which the government really 
ought to try to include in the 
bill arc: changes in the doctrine 
of ultf'a virest or what a company 
can legally do: permission to 
issue shares of no par value: 
valuation of company assets at 
ceplacemem rather tlittii< ^ome 
historic value: and closer 
examination of the powers given 
to the Board of Trade to veto 
officers of insurance companies. 
There is at the moment no appeal 
laid down from an arbitrary 
Board of Trade decision on this: 
the least the government can do 
is to provide a machinery for 
appeal. And it is a pity that 
the machinery of the administra¬ 
tion of company law, and the 
protection of minorities, are both 
to be left for another time. 

Their Lordships did not men¬ 
tion one very valid criticism 
made by the Institute of Secre¬ 
taries : that a company’s auditors 
can be too involved in helping 
to run the company, one way 
and another, for the good of their 
independence as auditors: they 
should, as the institute says, be 
legally compelled to be 
absolutely independent of the 
company. 


Jobbers 

No monopoly but 
no competition 

The announcement at the end 
of last week that the two biggest 
jobbers on the London market, 
Wedd Jefferson and Durlachers, 
were to merge as soon as the 
Companies Bill became law was 
no surprise. It creates the first, 
though probably not the last, 
combined gait edged and equity 
business, since Durlacher had 
no gilt edged business, and 
Wedd only a relatively small 
equity turnover. But it raises 
several questions. First of 
monopoly, since the combined 
unit will probably do more than 
a third of the total business done 
on the London stock exchange, 
or indeed on all the exchanges 
in the country. But there arc 
other jobbers who do more than 
a third of the business in specific 
sections of the market in which 
the new firm Wedd, Durlacher 
may not be dealing at all. It 
might be sensible for the merger 
to be referred to the Monopofies 
Commission, if only to establish 
case law in this kind of business. 

Inevitably the merger raises 
again the question of the future 
form of the jobbing sptem. It 
is clear that jobbers will become 
increasingly dependent on insti¬ 
tutional money coming in through 
the new system of limited part- 
nership.s, since older jobbers, 
while keeping their own money 
in their firms, are getting less 
and lesa inclined to involve their 


sons in the business. Inevitably, 
this merger sharpens the trend 
towards there being two markets, 
one in a few leading shares, the 
other in all the rest of the shares. 
Big jobbers don’t want to bother 
with shares in which there is 
little turnover—perhaps of quite 
big companies whose shares are 
tightly and narrowly held. 
Dealings in such companies are 
already on a negotiated rather 
than a bid basis, and in order to 
keep the market principle, there 
may have to be closer stock 
exchange control of dealings in 
them. 


French take-over 

Into nr>odern life— 
with government 
approval 

A story which at the moment 
dominates the Paris bourse shows 
how far it has to go to catch up 
with the great world capital 
markets. It is about the battle 
now raking place over La Soci^t^ 
Claude Paz et Visseaux, one of 
France’s two producers of light 
bulbs. I'he other is the Sod^t^ 
de Fabriques Reunies dc Lampes 
HMctriqucs, owned half by La 
Compagnie des Lampes (a 
French publicly quoted company) 
and half by Philips Lamps. 

A few weeks ago a bourse 
rumour stated that three impor¬ 
tant international companies, the 
American General Electric and 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph and the Dutch Philips 
were competing for control of 
Claude Paz. It was even said 
that these companies were 
envisaging an ** offre publique 
d’achat ” that is to say a takeover 
bid. Immediately the shares of 
Claude Paz start^ to rise: they 
have tripled in the last few weeks. 
Dally turnover in the shares has 
been mor^t^an 20,000—out of a 
total capital of 300,000—and 
it is not impossible that one or 
even two of the competing 
bidders could by now have got 
very large stakes in Claude Paz. 
Philips is seemingly out of the 
battle, so the lucky company will 
be either ITT or GE. 

ITT, always an aggressive 
company, hopes to build in 
France a light bulb business 
capable of supplying the whole 
European market and to do so 
needs a majority of Claude Paz. 
ITT has long had three sub¬ 
sidiaries in France but until now 
has not made light bulbs at all 
and has said that if it does nOf 
get control of Claude Paz it will 
not try to produce bulbs in 
Europe. Its not the saitie with 
GE which if it does not get con¬ 
trol of Claude Faz will start 
making bulbs in Belgium, as it 
docs elsewhere. 


At the same time as the take- 
Over-rumotiiK Jti^bqc^e 

dear ^ thin ^e snanc4 

M. Michel Dcbre. nad given his 
permission in aclvance for any 
capital transfers made necessary 
by the eventual purchase of 
Claude Paz by a foreign group. 
M. Debr6 thus reaffirmed his 
policy of deliberately favouring 
foreign investment in France. 

The offre publique d’achat is. 
almost a nb^y in the Paris 
bourse: M. Debrd has now fixed 
the procedure to be used for 
OP As in a letter to the Chambre 
Syndicale des agents de change. 
In this letter the minister gave 
the chambre (the association of 
Paris stockbrokers) the sole right 
to carry out the necessary for¬ 
malities. In return for this 
M. Debr^ said that each OPA 
had to be preceded by a request 
for authorisation. This authorisa¬ 
tion is necessary whether the 
eventual purchaser were French 
or foreign. 

Although the outcome of the 
affair is not yet known it seems 
that GE has withdrawn and that 
Claude Paz will be taken over 
by ITT but this is not yet sure. 
There is a contrast between this 
affair and another operation 
which seems imminent. Procter 
and Gamble and Unilever both 
apparently intend to make a bid 
for the shares of the Socidtd 
Cotellc et Foucher, makers of 
Eau de Javel, the famous house¬ 
hold bleach, and various deter¬ 
gents. But it is not yet known if 
the minister would allow an OPA 
if Procter and Gamble and 
Unilever ask for one. 


Hanis Lebus 

Tottenham, the 
last frontier 

The furniture industi:y is the 
last major consumer area to 
which modern marketing tech¬ 
niques have not yet been 
applied. Gomme Holdings 
tried a few years ago, nearly 
went broke through over- 
ambition, and has deterred 
others from trying again in this 
fragmented family-firm industry. 
Now Harris Lebus, the largest 
company, may make the break¬ 
through, helped by the collapse 
of resale price maintenance in 
the industry. In a trade where 
r6fidl6ri* mirgfliB are 50%9 
is plenty of room for ambitious 
manufacturers anxious to im¬ 
pose their brand names. 

Harris Lebus needed a 
change. This year it earned 
only £213,000 in trading profit, 
less than half the level of ten 
years ago, and this before the 
squeeze had got ^ing. Pretax 
return on capital was a 
th^etical 3.1%, but this on 
assets which are ludicrously 
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uodervilued. And the outlook .. 
for tUt yeir in .grim althtnigb • 
number loss makiug bud* 
nesses have been closed^ BarMer 
this year, however, the Lebus 
family, perhaps warned by the 
fate of the Cohen family in 
their battle with A 4 r Clore over 
LewisV InVestm^t > Trust, 
brought in Mr Leonard Gros- 
bard, who had buht tip the 
Scottish holding company John 
Wallace, as Managing Directoxy 
and clearly, great changes are 
to come. 

Lebus's main problem is in 
the wooden fuipiture made at 
the vast 43 acre Tottenham 
factory in north east London. 
Production there can go two 


ways; either to the mniss produc* 
tioiir^-as opposed to the present 
batch syitem*-of new lines, sold 
under a brsnd name, or into, 
the highrciass, high-piaigin area. 
Or both. Launoiing and pro* 
motion costs of a new range wiU 
be heavy, but there is little com* 
petition especially if Lebus goes, 
out tp spread furniture df 
modem deslin further down the 
sodd scale than. has hitherto 
been attenipted. Furthermore, 
stMiflardisaidbn' .on a Jew 
lines, combined with rationahsa*. 
don of the formerly space* 
consuming business of furniture 
production, could release a 
great part of the Tottenhain 
factory-T-to become a trading' 


British Motor Corporation 

The commercial 
crunch 


Start on the credit side: the 
British Motor Corporation sold 
314,200 vehicles abroad last year 
(out of a total production down 
4.6% at 345,600) in the world’s 
toughest consumer business, 
against competition which 
includes several of the world’s 
best run companies. The group’s 
world reputation for produc^on 
engineering is considerablf: the 
name of Mr Issigonis and the 
cars he designs is legendary. 

Yet the failure to forecast 
market trends leading to this 
autumn’s savage production cut¬ 
backs, the introduction of several 
unmemorable new cars over the 
last couple of years, and the 
strength of the competition, have 
all led to a general pessimism, 
in the trade, in the newspapers, 
in the motor industry generally 
(not just competitors but sup¬ 
pliers as well) about BMC’s pros¬ 
pects, unless it merges with Ley- 
land. When BMC was formed 


its members had 6 q% of the 
home market. BMC’s share now 
varies between 36-40% : how 
much further can it safely fall? 

BMC’s embarrassments spring 
basically from lack of commercial 
nous. It is only two years since 
sales and service directors in the 
recognised sense were appointed, 
and they have a lot to do in carry¬ 
ing the group from the thirties 
to the sixties in marketing terms. 
BMC (and Jaguar) has nine 
makes of cars, and A great 
scatter of models, some made in 
tiny quantities. It has no 
sensible progression of range. 
You cannot get an 1100 w|th 
embellishmeAtst' for something 
better you haiye to pi^ £ioo 
more and get the fuU Riley or 
Wolaedey treatment with leather, 
walnut and aU. Vauxhall in com<^ 
>tran. irankti |t^ Viva ipqdds*^at 
£36 interv^:'^here lies BMC^ 


ing on a long overdue centralisa¬ 
tion of its sales organisations on 
a regional rather than a model 
basis, but this by itself is not 
enough. 

BMC has also suffered badly, 
never worse than this summer, 
from the board’s apparent 
incapacity to use market analysis 
and research properly. The lesson 
may haye been learnt, but BMC 
is still light years behind Ford in 
this direction. BMC has intro¬ 
duced new models not only hap¬ 
hazardly, but prematurely, so 
that either (as with all the front- 
wheel-drive models) the first 
year’s production was expensively 
unreliable, or (as with the auto¬ 
matic transmission for Minis and 
xtoos) just not available in quan¬ 
tity for a year after the announce¬ 
ment. 

All these troubles are perfealy 
curable, especially as the board 
is now much less Inbred and pro¬ 
duction oriented than it was a 
few years ago—a development 
for which the present chairman, 
Sir George Harriman, has not 
received his due credit. But 
streamlining and rationalisation 
of sales techniques and' model 
ranges are useless without neW 
models. Yet BMC must not 
throw away its baby with the 
bathwater. Its new 1500 cc 
model, due out in a year or 
eighteen months, dmnot just be 
a variant on the Cortina theme., 
BMC will probably stand or fall 
in the hmg run with thie car. 
This will have to be as original 
as the R16 with which, Renault, 
three years ago a sicker company 
than BMQ so decisively 
re-established itself. 

The engine for the new model 
is to be made in a new works 
near Longbridge into which with 
other developments aU BMCs 
Spare cash Cup to £20 million) 
is going. BMC had never been 
Very profit oetisciousr but since 
it ^took oVer, IPressed, Steel and 
In^ged it with its own body 
fdtoptoiy a year ago riitoombiiie^ 
group fy<88^ Steel^-^FMter has 
beeil a'^front centre,^ a edn* 
cent norml .to supplier loom- 
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estate;. Is. has happened, eber 
where to Loiidod," ' > ■ 

vWith an overdraft of £ta> 
million and heavy develqsment 
expenditure to come, there is 
unlikdy to be a dividend this 
year although the squeeze on the 
group’s resources will be reduced 
as its HP Commitments rup 
down. The shares have been 
down to X3S. this yc9k pre- 
CShx>sbard,^Bnd are npw^i58. 6d. 
With a ^aspnable "dit^ree of 
coixmetencc,''' Lebus could' 
dominate the^ British furniture 
industry in a few years time, 
as it used to do twenty years 
ago. At any price below 148. 
the shares must be outstanding 
value.' 


General Motors, but alien to 
BMC. BMC may extend this 
concept: to Jaguar, taken over 
this year: to the MG sports car 
division, probably the single most 
profitable department of BMC 
vdiose expansion is. made 
if profitability not size is taken 
as a major criterion: to SU, 
which supplies all the group’s 
carburettors. And so on,, down 
to forklift trucks and Beagle air¬ 
craft. This will mean a long¬ 
term increase in BMC’s prenfit- 
ability as each division stops 
thinking of itself merely as a pro¬ 
ductive unit. And of course 
BMC is very under geared, and 
can raise any money it wants both 
here and abroad to supplement 
the £xx. 7 million cash fiow it gets 
from depredation so can pay all 
available profits out to share¬ 
holders. 

But there is some worry about 
next year’s dividend. In xp62 it 
was undereamed, but only by 
£1.9 niillion, and the total cost 
of the dividend was only £5.4 
million and BMC was flush with 
cash, partly set aside for this 
purpose. But next year the cost 
of me dividend, what with take¬ 
overs and tax changes, will be 
£12.4 million, which means a 
net pre-tax profit of about £20 
million, the same as this year’s. 
This year’s trading profit was the 
same as last year, when the 
figures did not indude Pressed 
Steel, refiecting if real fall of per¬ 
haps a fifth in BMC’s own trad¬ 
ing pxpfits. Next year, with pro- 
doctioa down more than the cut 
in staff, with the cost of finandng 
an extra £60 million or more m 
new car stocks, with the capital 
costs of integrating Pressed Steel 
and so on, profits are anyone’s 
guess, as are the cash balances. 
If BMC has to cut its dividend 
next year, it will look very 
vulnerable to a forced marriagi 
with Leyland, unless it can shoW 
real progress in its commerdal 
know-how. But if all goes wel^ 
and it could, then BMC shares 
at xos., say, pd. < their 

present, level.; wo^d. IboL to 
retrosf^, the l^ain of th^ 
decade. It could htppeiL 


PiUar Holi^ngt ; < 

Npw well 

GOnSj^ideted 

Five ' fabtic^iting 

alwAiniuiQ' jq ,Britaia . ivu q 
tusoqebly ectivity. 

Today eome could 

wqideriog if . th6i|e)\.d«y« virill 

im 

Pular Holdingt, the nevv'.:bm:df 
the iqdustty, QMde.'... 
i&q^,profit.hefoie 
day, or rather .m the y^.;tii> 

£1,645,000, While its cai^al 
employed has grown ten fold 
to £x 2^ millioxx. This success 

the 

established producerik In' an 
industry which dearly has its 
unprofitable bread a^.chatter 
and its creamier product Billar 
went after some qf toe ceeam 
of the extrusion business and 
got it. Cream for a firm like 
raiar, not producing atumtoinm 
and therefore not interested > to 
pushing through toe maximum 
tonnage of ingot^ means sales 
with a high fabricating content 
associated with. service to the 
customer. So even if Pillar 
today still only has some xo% 
of the extrusion market,, itsdf 
only a quarter of all aluminium 
fabricate in Britain, it is kit at 
the top end of the prolitabiliQr 
range.. 

But Pillar is more than a first 
stage fabricator. Its stodtoold- 
ii^ activities are among the most 
emcient in the industry and it 
is a large processor of both 
rolldd and extruded alumihium 
for the building toduscry. It 
is this latter activity which is 
the only dull spot to the 
group’s activities. ArthitaJ; 
which was formed less than two 
years ago as a joint company 
with Alcan to promote architec¬ 
tural aluminium, is already mak¬ 
ing a loss before the'worst of 
the squeeze hits the building 
Industry. But like other Pillar 
ventures it is a step in the right 
direction. Building is toe one 
really bright spot in aluminium’s 
long term future. 

Priced at zis. SJd. its shares 
yield 5,6% and are .at X2 times 
earnings and are a good long 
term investment. Good enough 
anyway for Oiarter Consoli¬ 
dated this, week . to buy 
Venesu Holdings’ 14!% interest 
in Pillar. Charter’s main metal 
interests hitherto haye been 
cottoned primarily to copper, 
and diversification even on this 
jtmaU scale into aluminiumr- 
and, into. Brjiuin away from 
the tax-vulnerable abroad:—ib 
sensible to view of^tbe ease vdth 
which aluminium epn ' ^place 
copper. But gmwth 

means more casq. f^m. With 
bank Joans, ara b^tokfts ai 
toe end .of :Ju^at 




iwv B aTHIWi' 




THat. MdiMiim 


wantiog .. . 

funds In the near future: it 


already geared uRHl^^r lhe eyt« 
brows because a "convertible 


loan due fafe Qpuvertioii soon is 
unlikely to^w diange^ since 
the, Hm. conversion prices are 
tdb hkh Tor the market Since 
PUbir cannot raise much Ihore 


thfh this sum on its present 
as!tets, a rights bsue seems 


likel3N*ui which case the shares 
would' look attractive. Pillar 


could, however^ sell off some of 
its non-ahimimuin interests, 
sflthough dijs is not an ideal time 
to try to 1^1 a mii^ baa of tele- 
vision relay and engineanng com¬ 
panies. 


Rand premum 

Assets at a 
discount 

Technically the blocked rand 
premhim cannot be deah in as 
the investment dollar premium 
can. Bui it sttU exists and is a 
direct reflection of confldence 
abroad in the vagaries of the 
South African stock market. 

Non-resident investors in 
South African securities can 
only sell their holdings inside 
South i^rica for ** blocked *’ (i.c. 
ncm-resident) rand, which are 
then only available for reinvest¬ 
ment on the South African mar¬ 
ket or for other limited uses 
inside South .Africa such as 
building spd^y deposits. Sell¬ 
ing South African shares marked 
** non-resident ^ outside South 
Africa for currencies other than 
rand, can usually only be done 
at a discouot—the . market term 
of ‘^rand premium** being a 
euphemism for the exact opposite. 
The level of the discount there¬ 
fore varies directly wkh the 
demand, for South African shares 
in markets outside South Africa, 
and with the rebtive attraction 
for non<4:esidem sellers of either 
receiving payment in blocked 
rand or of receiving it abroad 
in a free currency* 

When sterling was at rock- 






element* For another,; wben the 
rate gets over 20 par cent, as it 
did gfter SbarpesVpb^ the ^outh 
African authorities are apt to 
channel money into the market 
~ MUy-to h;^^.SoutkAfrican 
shares bn the I^ndonriiafket and 
pull the discount dpwn. Even 
so arbitrage operators expect to 
see the trend continue upwards 
for the moment. 


Bids 

Who's for a slice ? 

In. faimess to Philips Electronic 
and Associated Industries the 
first point that should be stressed 
about its bid for Pye of Cam¬ 
bridge is that it is not a partial 
bid. The second is that it stands 
very little chance of success. 

Philips, a wholly-owned sub¬ 
sidiary of the Dutch giant. 
Philips Lamps, already owns 5% 
of the Pye equity, and is bidding 
fis. a share in c^sh for the re¬ 
mainder. The impression that it 
was a bid for only half of each 
holding arose from the wording 
of the announcement, which was 
designed to encourage acceptance 
by holders in respect of half of 
their holdings, thus giving 
Philips control at the minimunt 
cost. It found this an arrange¬ 
ment satisfactory in the case of 
its 54% bolding of Ada (Hali¬ 
fax). 

Not that this considmtion 
enters into the oflicial reasons. 


These include gfviiig Pye mem¬ 
bers a continiflhg liiteresc in tiieir 
company and thd detire tiuit 
should remain as a separAie con¬ 
cern, under its present manage¬ 
ment—though 100.% * ownership 
would surely have given niilips 
a free hand in integrating its new 
subsldialry. 

The HtiiDps directors pitched 
the price , nicely tb ga a .bare 
sufllrien^ 'of acoeptaiKes; In the 
absence , of cotflpedtion they 
might have been oiyhrivhdmed 
with acceptances, but the price 
left plen^ of room for better bi^a 
from other electrical giants^ who 
like Philips do not want to see 
Pye swallowed by a compecitoff* 
The niarket soon saw what Was 
Ukcly happen anjl niarkpcl tiie^ 
shai^ dpfrom fls. 

The chairman of Pye, Mr Frank 
Duncan said immediately that 
he considered the bid totaUy In¬ 
adequate. On Thursday ^ter- 
noon, Sir Jules Thom, of Thom 
Electrical, did nothing to reduce 
the surprise by saying that he 
would make a statement—but not 
yet. 

But it is most unlikdy that 
Philips will let this fish get away 
without a fight. It is supplying 
Pye with between £t million and 
£3 million worth of goods a year 
(mostly television tubes) even at 
this dflficult period in the latteris 
life, and believes that colour tele¬ 
vision and its own co-operation 
can bring Pye back to strength. 
Shareholders should sit tight for 
the time being and let things go 
their way for a change. 

At any rate these negotiations 
with Philips, which were initiated 
by Pye nwrcly with the object 
of disposing of its radio and tele¬ 
vision interests have started toll¬ 
ing a ball with considerable 
momentum, and one near-cer¬ 
tainty now is that l^e will be 
taken over. The bid comes at a 
classic point, when the hardest 
decisions about i^e*s future have 
already been, taken and acted on, 
although the results will not be 
seen for some time. Mr 
l>uncan, who is in his late sixties, 
may be expeaed to favouf^a bid 
which relieves Him of , further 


responsibility, and ‘ > Morgaa, 
Orenfetli'Pyt^t^adrism/ wiQ be 
eag^ to Recover the fiiOney Pye 
owes them. ' 


Wirmers and losers^ 
bMt who ? 

Barry Staines induced a bidder 
to raise the siitiees by discoveiV' 
ing that it could make lamer 
sums of money for ihamholcms 
than for years past. Pollowing' 
tlus examine flie board bf Linta- 
fbam, a rubber manufacturer, 
fend^ off last week’s hid eff 
ra 3d by Guthrie Corporation, 
Which it thb Idgew fMdix 
planter, in the same way. 

This sabre-rattling was 
enough for Guthrie. Without 
waiting for |he proposals themV 
selves, and with aii''alacrity 
which suggested they, hgd left 
themselves some leeway for the 
purpose, its directors raised the 
bid for the ordinary shares to 
2IS., and gave the assurances 
Lintafoam had sought for the 
staff. And the directors of 
Lintafoam are recommending 
this new offer. In fact they and 
others have agreed to accept in 
respect of 1.02 million shares, out 
of a total of 2.05 million, so the 
issue is no longer in doubt. 

In the tussle for cbntrol of 
Barry Staines, a floor-covering 
manufacturer, the fiow of cir¬ 
culars to shareholders was Im¬ 
posing. The company’s own 
directors said that AVP Indus¬ 
tries* revised bid of 15s. was not 
worth more than the 168. 6d. for 
which it was underwritten and 
compared it unfavourably with 
the anticipated result of their 
scheme of reorganisation. They 
blithely assumed that share¬ 
holders wQuld accept their own 
optimistic and uncommonly far¬ 
sighted forecasts as gospel when 
many chairmen are reluctant 
even to forecast this year’s pro¬ 
fits. And they were right. For 
when the offer closed yesterday, 
AVP had not won controL 


KEY INDICATORS 


bottom in July, buying of South 
African gold shores against the 
possibility of devaluation or a 
monetary shakc-ont which would 
itldUcie raising the price of gold, 
bbliiieratkd the discount. Since 
thenl/the relative recovery of 
st^^unff ba's brought the discount 
back vrith a Valance. When 
the discount Is moving like this, 
even in a thin fltiikc4.one or two 
Londbn stockbrokers doling in 
Johannesburg arbitfk^ itiake an 
unofficial ^mafket fbf'' large 
amounts lit ^'the discount Tts^. 
put dabbfirif in It 'carried' 


the dollar 'Fbr. oiie 

thing, rite. disc<>unV;^^ 9 nt$ k 
big itS Itio^tiiaDla 'pdlitickl 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


London 

Equities hold up weH: gilts flutter 
down a little. 
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Business problems overseas? 
Get the Vieiv from One Wall Street 


One Wall Street—the home of Irvinp; 
Trust Company—is not the world s tall¬ 
est building. But the view is extraordi¬ 
nary, It stretches from Big Ben to 
Bombay, from Helsinki to Lima— 
wherever there is commerce. And what 
we see can help your company in its 
operations overseas. 

lx?t s start with London. From our 
handsome new branch in the heart of 
the financial district, the Irving is com¬ 
pletely equipped to serve our cor¬ 
porate customers in the SUtI ing and 
Euro-currency mjirkets. 


In Finland, our spxjcial knowledge 
hiis [jroved invaluable to the nation\s 
leading indnstricN. It is the n^ason why 
most of Finland’s top companies are 
Ir\'ing customers. 

In Africa, wc helped Ethiopia enter 
the jet age by financing tlH'- ptirch*ise 
of Boeing 720 -B’s for that country’s 
airline. 

In Hong Kong, more t>anking insti¬ 
tutions use the Irving as thc*ir U.S. cor¬ 
respondent than any othcT American 
bank. What’s more, our International 
Division officers tr.ivel ovtT 750 ,(XK) 


miles each year in more than 120 cnuiv 
tries gathering first-hand trade .and in- 
s estment data for Irsing customers. 

We could go on. But here’s the point. 
Whatever your biisine.ss problem -and 
wherever in the world it is ■ visit with 
us at One Wall Street and Itt us help- 
you find the solntion. 

Irving Trust 
Company 

ONK WALI. •TRKCT. MCW YtVRK 
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How to remove the expense 
from expensive hairsprays... by Shell 


Ihere used to be a simple price test you could apply to hair sprays. Cheap 
were heavily scented to counteract theii solvent base. More subtle 
soravs were expensive because they needed low-odour, but costly, solvents, 
lhat ustid to be true Today Shell have made such distinctions obsolete, 
witti rho introduction of I PA/C Plus, a cosmetic grade solvent witliout 
residual ociour, at a reasonable price This typical Shell development means 
that rncinulH'.t. imrs can produce fragrant hairsprays at reasonable costs 
Not that bhoil Mjivonts are confined to cosmetics they play a great part, 
for example, m rh*? manufacture of such vital drugs as penicillin and in the 
production of hf.‘C':i.rioicJ and industrial paints. Tfiroughout the world, 
industry and agnculturr.* mn more smoothly on chemicals supplied by Shell. 
If you use chemicals, t /oui Shell company 


Think chemicals—think 


Shell Chemicals 




Air BP fuelsTWA at Frankfurt 

Every day,TWA'sgiant intercontinental Starstream Boeing jetsare fuelled 
by Air BP at Frankfurt, at the start of their transatlantic flight to New 
York. And, just as regularly, they touch down on the return journey to find 
Air BP awaiting their arrival. Air BP serves TWA as it serves a great many 
of the world's leading international airlines--with fast, efficient fuelling. 
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Park Avanua, Naw York—Juat 10 mimtas from Bark of Amariea (Intamatlonal)- 

IMai1-on-the-spot*...ln New York City. Na«d financial adviea In 
Manhattan? Ha’s tha man to saa. Distributors in Danmark? Contact our man 
In Copenhagen. From Los Angolas to London — in California, across tha 
U.S.A., around the world ~BANK OF AMERICA can provide you with 
first-hand banking assistance wharavar you do business. Whan you need 
tha sandcas of a man-on-tha-spot, saa Bank of America — first In bankinaf. 

BANf OF AMERICA NATIONAU TRUST 4 SAVINAS ASSOCIATION - Sin Frinclu./Los An|>l<i • SANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL'- N*w Vork • AmsI.rdim • Aniwirp • 8in|l<ol< 

Btlr.1. B0.nb.i-eiot.il. . Botno. Air.. • ClolltO • ..Chic... • Colon • Cop.nn.„n • Oo....ldoN • Su.m . Qu.l.n..!. Cl. . Honp Konp • K.r.eh| . Kob. . Ku.l. Lumpur . Lsip,, . Urn. 

London . M,drid . M.n.iu. • M.nH. t MmIco City • Mil.n • N.* Yo-k Cit, . O.lr... . O.... . P.n.m. CIt, • P.ri. . R,o d. J.n.iro . Rotl.rd.m • S.I,on . Sin,.port . Sydnoy . T.lp.l 
T.,upl,.lp. . Tstirtn . Tok»o/ V.snnt • W.ohlnglon. 0. C. • Yokontm. . Zorich . SANCA O'AMERICA E D’lTALIA: ovtr SO oHIp.. throughout luly • CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIOE 

London Branch, 27/29 Walbrook. E. C. 4 • West End Branch. 29 Davies St., London 
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THE 

NATIONAL MOTORf; AND 
ACdDENT INSURANCE 
UNION LIMITED „ 

The annual general ineeLmg ia lo be held in .Vlanchdsier on December 
13Tb. The following are extracts from the araremeni'.of ihe Oairman, 

Mr David Blank; 

As already announced, the Onisolidaied Orchis of the National' Motor 
and Contingency Insurance Group for the year ended 30rh Jdhe, 1966, 
amounted to ^'242,939 K“fore tax. This compares wit It ^TS7,329 for ihe 
previous year although the latter figure w.i> arrived at alter ir.uisferriiig 
£15,425 to the Life Assurance Fund. 

The results are very satisfactory and your Bi>ard wc^ld iiornially have 
considered a Final Dividend somewhat lughcr than the indiciiied inininiLim 
of 2 ] per cent. However, in view of ibe Govcrnmeift's current policy 
we applied to the Treasury for approval of the nvnimiito Final Dividend, 
j.t*., 2i per cent only, and this Ims noi Iven grained. - Accordingly, we 
regret ilut no Final Dividend is rccoinmeuded. 

Out ot a loial premium income in Accident husinc'.> of £4,928..^23 wc 
Mistained an underwriring los^of 1^12,901. The nci premium incoiiic of 
our Marine and Aviation D«.paitmeni was held doWTi to /,‘264,198, a 
figure slightly less rhan the previous year. Your Foard h.is .igain decided 
to augmeiii the .Marine and AvLuion Fund hy i.i.iiisferrini; a sum of 
£50,000 from Profit and Loss Account, thereby making the Fund 
£251,677 at the year end. 

Our Life Departmem. conducted by The Cominpehey Insurance Cp. , 
Limited, is making solid progress without the ;ud of wNppn^ivc advertising. 
The ye.sr ended. June 30, 1966, was only the third yeitjf of its existence, 
and premium income (inchiding annuity business) nmoUnriui £9$,953«' 
During the year the total Lih? business weircen amounted to £1,433,717 in 
sums assured;'of which £55h.S85 was rewiiied for our own account. 

As forcc^sl in my Review last year, out invcsimeni income has increased 
from £280,311 to £321,472. I would also draw attniiion to the strength 
of our Reserves and Provisions which are apparent from our R.4lflnce .Sheet 
and Accounts. 

The Contingency Insurance Go. Limited, transacis directly or through 
its subsidiary rhe whole of our overseas busincus; Our net Overseas 
Premium Income increased by 16 per cent during the year and There wa.s 
a reasonable underwriting profiL Steady progress is txMng maintained 
this year and we look forward to copcinued good results in Praise and 
Europe generally. 

Shareholders have already tcad -the announcements of motor fating 
increases by the Tariff 'Oflkes bnd many other companies. We ourselves 
have already stated that we do not iorend to amend- our rating structure 
until January, 1967. We were disappointed that the British Insurance 
Association has been unable to obtain the indusfryN adoption of the itiaior' 
rcoommenditions of the Rep^ but as long f tending members 

of the Ass^Moh W'e; sh(iTi gfve all possible suppoKf fo^^t , 

body. \ I ‘ 






THE 

NATIONAL MOTOR AND 
ACCIDENT INStJRANf E 
UNION IIMITED 

L'assemblAr aehi tepiid 1e 

Lc rexic ci-desaous esr un extrair dc la d%4aration du ^president, 
M. David Btaalk. ‘ 

11 a indiqui^ par i^leurs que tc*i bcq4fices ^Vnsemble m groups 
“National Motor and - (^tingeneg' Insurance Qi'^up** sc pontent i 
£242.939, avant taxadon, itodf ,1'exmice se termmail|t lc 30 |tiin 1966. 
11 faut comparer ce r6sult8t blik^Wii6fice^ -dg;£l87:329 t^liscs ii;ii( cours de 
Tcxcrcice precedent, tout en notant qti^dbrnier npontantf avail tte 
obtenu apres un transfetit de £15.425 au'fondf/" Assurance Vti^ 

Lcs requitals som fres satisfaisaptr et 14 Conseil d’.^JnJinistraiion 
aurair normalement cnvi&agi^ un dlvidende 6nal siipericiir <ju(;^inimun) 
de 2.5' specihe. Tourefois, p<iur nous .'oonformer 5 poliiiquc 
actucllcmeiu poiirxuivic par lc Gouvcrnem4dt. taTHgill^iquc, iftus <ivons 
JL-mend4 au riiinistcrc dcs hnances de condfmet; i^n approbati||n pour la 
distribution Ju dividendc Dnal minimal >2,^mais ceire aj^rohaiion 
IK- nous a pa«i cii accorJ<5c et par'consequent'^us regrenoni d'avoir a 
.innoiK'cr que nous nv pouvons pas soumenre de rccommanJar^n pour ic 
dividciulc* cn ciuosiion. 

Lc reveim total cn primes pour Ics as^tijrances-accidents se monte a 
'^‘28.323, mais nous avons Mibi siir (.e ^montant unc prrtc £12.901 
pour lcs risques assures. Lc revenu net cn primes dc no^ Service 
“ Marine cr Aviaiiou ” esi lout juste de £264T98, monuun fegcrcmcni 
infericur a celui de Texercice .pcixA^t. Le Conseil d'Ailm>|btr.uion a 
decide d'aiigmenter une fois de 'plus lc fonds ** Marine ci .\vi^ion '* par 
lc iransfert d'unc aoimpe de £50.000 prise sur lc compte deVI’rotiu^ ci 
Penes. Lc fqnds.djkposc done de £251.677 en fin d’cxLTcice. j. 

Notre Serv^' .ajilminisirc parv “ T^he Contingency finsuranee 

Co. Limiied:?. dkii^ieux progres iians avoir ndccssitc d^iporia iu^ 
fra is pubiiciti!lii^]jf^.7||Bicn que iVxcrcicc sc terminaitt lc 3.0 Jiuiff 19o6 ne 

• -renu-s 

viagerex comprises) »c inonie a £95.953. Lc total de;i .ss.;^ura»K'es-vie 
sOLiserites pendant rcxercicc attcMit £L433.7J7‘,,(l^pim9;S.4SjiU)'^^^ Sur 
ce , dernier maqiani, nous i^vonii conaerve £5.50^85-4 npirc compic. 

Ir rcvonii dc nos placements fcst passe de £2801311 li £.3'’1.47 2 .'uo'.i 
qiic jc I'avais pnJvu djn< mon precedent comptcTeritlu. Je \oudrais 
egalcment atrirer vorre atrenribn sur rimportance dc nos fcscr\e.s ri 
previsions diverges qui apparaissent clairement dans V-s coiuptes ct )e 
bijan de fin d'cxcrcicc. 

•* The Cogritigency Insurance Co. Limited sc charge, dfreU^nicni ou 
par Pinterm^diairc de ses filialcs, dc toiites nos affaireii ■ ^Viutre-mer. 
Notre revenu loial pour ces affaires d’ourre-mcr cst cn augmentation de 
16 pour rcxercicc ct Ics ri.squus assures nou^. dqt lahse un benefice 
raisonnable. L'cxcrcice en coura confirme uq ^pKtgres regulier et nuns 
csp6rons que les rcsuliats continueront k noua lire favorahles cn France 
Cl d'unc manii^rc gen^rale cn Europe. ■ 

Lcs aciionnaires ont certainenicni d6i44Ppn4 par ailleurs ] Hu;zminianon 
dcs primes d*a8surance>BUiomabiie ddcidoe. par Ici compagnies bricanniques 
appltquant lc ** tarrf ** et bsen d*autrea Msureura. Nous avons, pour norre 
part, fait connaitre que |iou4, A*Siyp/ai p 4 $ |*h)tentiofl de modifier ,nns laux 
avant Janvier 1967. Noua avons etc dc(us que la '*Rricish Insurance 
Assoclfation q^iit -pas rdj^ssi 4 fairc accepter par lcs soctetc^ <df*assurances 
les prindpaks • reodoEii^ du rapport McKinsoy^,. iniiis nous 

coniinueram i'aodbriiic 6 mii: ndtra support 4 ccue Aiwoiatlbirr dont nous 
sommatf depdh longtcmpt d6ft. ' 
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FROM ZAMBIA 
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Activities of the RST group of companies 
over the pM twelve months must be 
viewed eghlhst the becicground of political 
events in Central Africa, for these events 
have had ssirious repercussions on our 
business and will undoubtedly continue to 
affect our affairs for some time to coma. 

Zambia, the country in which ati our 
copper mining operations are located, has 
never experienced a more difficult year. 
Rhodesia’s unilateral declaration of 
independence last November, followed by 
the imposition of economic sanctions by 
Sdteinend other countries, resulted in 
relatibfie bnween Zambia and her 
eoidhO^^neighbour becoming severely 
strsihed pod,on occasions these have 

Zambia is a im^roeked^country 

whIOh has tradimilhf tiependad almost 

entirely on hMitiMTOiii;^^ 

exports end Iniportaaiidlf^Me^ meet 

of its conimuniceiiooa 

woddforthgoopper 


the mainstay of the country's economy 
and of which our group Is an Important 
pert the new situation brought grave 
problems as to how to continue to obtain 
fuel and other auppliea esaentlal to the 
maintenance of production. ^ to enable 
its products to reach the world marfests 
with tha least possible Interruption. 

F^m the beginning of the emergency 
the copper companies have co-operated 
with the Zambian Government in exploring 
new routes to the coast and. as these new 
outlets have developed, have used them 
to their fullest capacity. However, to open 
up a whole hew system of Communications 
over thpusands of miles of difficult 
country cannot be achieved in a few short 
months and. although good progress has 
been made, it witt be some time before the 
capacity of the new routes wHI match the 
nera of the industry and the Ihcreesing 
demands of a developing country. 

Ojeepitfi the day-tOfday difficuftlee in 
Central Africa, our group ended the 
finanb^l yPalf pn J(ine 30 with new 
TecoirdlofcoAidriivod^^^ ’ 

■Since tHeit. howover, the aituetion has 
beoemnpmjdifficuhandlnaddiiioiilQ * 
the continuing effects of political pvenii 


we have had new problems with which 
to contend. 

At one time laige stocks of finished copper 
accumulated at the mines because they 
Oouldnatbetronsportedtothecoapt. . 

In Auguit Und September a Copparbett-^ 
wide strike of local employees resulted in a 
loss of production which, for ourgroup. 
was more than 16,000tons. In October, 
as a result of the irregular and diminish^ 
delivery of copi over the railways. It was 
decided to re-allocate ail available fuel 
supplies on an industry basis to obtain the 
maximumpoesible output from the 
amolters and refineries. Despite this it 
has been necessary to reduce production. 

At the end of September we suffered 
another setback when serious hooding 
occurred at the Chibuluma mine. 
Fortunately, no-one was hurt but 
production was halted and although it has 
since been partially resumed we do not 
anticipate a return to the full rate until 
early in 1967. 

In the copper market we have also 
experienced some difficult conditions. 

In April a decision by the Chilean copper 
authorities to raisa the Chilean price by as 
much as £160 a ton threw the market into 
a state of confusion. After the most careful 
consideration we and the other Zambian 
producers decided to suspend our policy of 
selling at producer prices and to revert to 
basing sales on London Metal Exchange 
quotations. 

Our announcement of a return to pricing 
on LME quotations was immediately 
followed by the imposition by the Zambian 
Government of an export tax on copper at 
a rata of 40 per cent of the amount if any. 
by which tha monthly average LME price 
exceeds £300 per ton. In addition, our 
costs have increased substantially through 
higher transportation and fuel charges 
resulting from the emergency and higher 
labour costs. 

For much of the year we have had to 
operate very lerg^y on a day-to-day basis, 
but this hae not deterred ua from going 
ahead with plans for further development 
and expansion of our industry. In April we 
announced that we would develop a amalf 
but high-grade mine at Kalengwa, some 
200 miles west of the Copperbelt and a 
few months later we announced our 
intention to embark on the first exploratory 
stage ^ opening up Baluba, an orebody of 
considaraible size end Importance not 
far from Luanahya. 

FInarfeltf R0sults 

Total prbdudtfon from the group's mines 
during the year was 280,818 long tons ■ 
and sates 282,662 tons, compared with 
production of 276,995 tons arthsales of 
274,938 tons thfi previous yeef. This is the 
third successive year in which a record 
production has been achieved by the 
group and pales have increased every. 
yMr for the past four years. 

f^mfitt frbm.tlif ^tfhahya division apd , 
nimdivldeh^fminthe Mufulira. Chibuluma 
aihd Ndple wmmiias. together wid^ 
invaatmaqt mofhe, make a total tnooma 
for RSTgf .3 million, compared with 

CS^OdlAHonleetyear. 









Aiur ^' 


45? 


(matn^ttx, MalhfiVtMt tiM pK^ 
LufnthyMfviBiQn, is estimated at C2L6 
million afti^ a credit adjustment as a 
resiiltdfaiiover-provlsi^nl^lfar^.? i 
Out of Waalraitable profulf i$i7 , ; 

mill^lHilMMrdhasdAi^ - 

miillbAMi'ti^ral reserve. Ah mferim 
dMdeiidi9!f4e3d gross ger share, 
equlvei^tdfdnetrateof286.9S?5d,was . 
paid bsf^urie and the cNiiclefS now ^ 
n^tnahdfiieYment of a;«nal dividend 
»> ^ ggBj ^ ^th«iW»ofy» 9 dflry» 
pbr smrA equivalent to a net rate of 
4s6.6376d.The final dividend is the same 
eahwt^r andihdtotal 2f Od gross 

(7e0.6dne() eoUW^es wlth'1 UOd gross 
(6s3.m6tlnat) leityeah 
Sdniemeasura o^ our t>usihess and 
Its contdbutfon to the natjorial.revenue 
eanbeialnained'from the fapttheit>e 
total promts of the'grpup before royalty 
and irtcbme'tax deductions Was more 
than £42 rnilNdn. Royalty paybients 
totalled nee'ify £17 million and Income 
tax will be in the region of £12 million, 
fl|ivtng the Zami^n Government a 
total revenue febm these two sources 
of about £29 million. 


shipments toour cuefpmaia. We ware« 
•^Hwveivit. able to^^Wt this 
limited railings over the Rhodesia^Beira 
, route were aDoy^edeg^ retiMMA and 

Unfortunately, the Copperbelt atnkA 
which began in August and continued 
thipugfi tP mm-September, made it 
It^essary fo> ds again to declare 
/(orcerne/bcim/ 

There is no doubt that during the peSI ' 
three years, and particularly during the 

of other materiala for copper. This 
sutMtituUonHie bean brought about not 
only by high prides, butby ibek of, Or 
fears for, Sseuredi supplies. 

It is too early, td seif to what extent 
markets have t^n lost to copper through 
aubstitutioii^ buti believe that time will 
shovv these fosses to have beeii substantial. 
Slubstftution! together with the downturn 
In industrlal.acti^v in Europe, and 
particularly in'the United Kingdom, wIK 
' have undoubtedly, resulted in a reduced 
grovyth rate in the use of primary copiiw 
■ In the tree countries of that coritlrrent In 


CoiH>M’ Martcet 

Worlddemand for copper continued to be 
strong in the early part of 1966, whan 
supplies were affected by lengthy strikes 
in Chile and some stocking by consumers 
was still taking place. Possibilities of 
interruptions of supdfies from Zambia due 
to the political aituatlon Th Central Africa 
also influericeU demand. The result was i 
heavy pressure bn the marginal rhbrkets I 

and a violent price reaction m these markets. 
The price of copper on the London Metal 
Exchange fosb rapidly and arena tifoe. in 
April, the Cash quotation far wirebars 
reached a record level of £790 per long ton. 

We and other leading world producers 
hf d continued to sell at a stabilised 
producer pricp, which frorh the beginning 
of January onwards had stood at £336 a 
ton. In April, however, Chile, second only 
to Zambia as the vyorld's largest exporter 
of^bpper^ imieas^'lts btfedby CI60 to 
£496 a fOnrTlilf created an entirely new 
situation in tnei rharket and raised 
Impdftam iasuettfor the future of the 
copper industry. < 


After a cairef ul study of all that was 
Invpived we and the other Zambian 
producers, the Anglo American Corporation 
group of companies, decfded that the 
best coUrsb In'the circumstances Was to 
pricb our COppdr on the basis of th4 three 
months* filer's pricefor Electrolytic 
wirebars as quoted On the UME. This did 
not fkdUH in any iiOmediatb behefftin the 
forrh of Im^ksed ealee'revehue baceuse 
our cOmbanibs wereairSbdv sold forward 
for several months on the £Ct36 producer 
price. The LME basis has also stnob been 
adopted by enhor leading exporting 
producers; IncludlngGhlle. 

Hopes for siatfUilV Of supply and price 
received^ estback at the End of May when 
the Rhodesia Railways export route for 
copper through Rhodesia to Belrer ceased 
to be available and; since it was not 



1966 compared with 196^. 

In contrast to Europe, in the United States 
the consumption outlook continues 
favourable. There, internal marketing of 
primary copper is largely on a producer 
price basis, the price beihg mainly 36 cents 
per pound, equivalent tb £288 a fob. 
Because of this comparatively low level, 
United States con^metf arebv no means 
reluctant to take ih margihef SUbpllesfrohi 
the commoditv markets at somewhat 
higher prices. This has the elfect of 
hardening prices on these marginal 
markets and this aspect of demand has 
been reflect^ jn the LME price levels in. 
recent months. 

Outlook 

As I sign this report on November 1, our 

mines ate opeibtingat a rate of about 75 
per cent of their capacity for the prodUctiDn 
of ffnlshed metal, while mining and milting 
operations oondnueet the normal rate, 
thus leadingio some build-up of 
concentrate stocks. How long this 
sKuatron wUI continue is extremely 
difficult to forecast. Thie statement is due 
tO'be published on November 21, and it is 
not possibleeVen to anticipate the 
production rate atthet date. The fuel end 
transport position is one which is liable tp 
change from day to day, and all I can 
indicate ia that it is unlikelv^ aa we saa 
today, that full metal production can be 
contomplated untH the new year. 
OvelehBdoWing everything else is the 
position Created by the unilateral 
declaratlon of independence in Rhodesia, 
endthe oontlaued uricertaimies asio how 
the Rhodesian problem may bo resolved. 
While this picture remains so unclear, our 
policy will be tcoontinue to produce 
asmuch nwtat.as is possibis under the 
' etrouinsttncas. and to continue close 



Zambia^ independent eidstehoSaSa .. 
rot>bblfo iida:yber bMed b/conrinued 
stable government in the face of difficulties 
vVtjjieh would havofoxl^^ 
ritUcblbtigerexpi^OB^ > 

datsils of a £429 miDfon four-year ' 
development plan which is designed to 
tfansfprm the economy and the lives of 
the p^ple of Zambia, with a strong 
einphjasis on diversification of the 



The fulRIment of tfosepfoilkius programme 
will continue to deperfolorapine rime on 
foefotlunes of tHa copper itfouatry. Ways 
end mesne otexpaniRng thisinduStry . 
are cbhstsntfy uqtfor reyl^. If will be 
essential of ebufoo to ensure suppHes of 
fuel and transportation routas gn a 
pernianent basis. Thereafter expansion 
wllf require very targe capital invsbtmant 
which in turn will requiro coriditions of 
stabfog6vemiTiefit,.scfoifo eci^ 
conditions, and an assurance that private 
I investrnent yvilf welcomed, I have no 
I reason to doubt that these coia^ltiontcan 
be.Uilfjlled, and the Government has again 
repeated that it haa no mtafntion of 
interfering with the free enteforise system 
which has created the country's mining 
industry. We welcome this assurance as 
I one of the best incentives for investment 
and 1 look forward to conditions under 
which the industry can resume the steady 
expansion that has characterised ns 
I existence in post-war years. 

It remains only for me to cbpvey- 
to our.employees the thanks of the 
shareholders and board for their 
services, A year which has imppsed such 
strains on our production facilities 
I has naturally imposedoqually difficult 
. hurhan strains on both local and 
I expatriate employees. These strains will 
i inevftably continue while'the presertt 
uncerrainries exist. The companies will, ' 
however, try to mitigate the tensions as 
far 88 it^jmaiUy possible,;'andro,. 
continue to play'their parith c'reaflng 
conditions rd s^ce and an industrial 
atmosphere which wiH attract and 
retain expatriates who will be needed for 
many years yet. At the same time we 
will continue to provide for the 
development off the skins srtd knowledge 
of our local employees to enable them 
progressively to assume Increased 
responsibilities in the industry. 

Copies of SfrffonatdPrain's 
statement, together with cop/aa 0 £ 

lOa annua!report and accouni^ can 
be obtained from the Sectdtaijh 
n$T International Meta^ tlmked, 

One Noble Street Londdn, iC2 


Compiintes In fhO'gricMfo ere 
rncorpurated In Zifobie, the United 
Kingdom, BertSwerre and Rhodesia. 
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HIGHLIGKCS OF CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS 

BROKBI HILL SOUTH UMITED 

3<0 COIJJNS STREET, MELBOURNF, AUSTttAlfA 

The Qiairman of broken Hill South Umitcd, Mr G. Lindesay Qark, 
in his address to stockholders at the Company's Annual General Meeting 
on Monday, November 7, 196(5, said: ' 



FHMUCML 

The ^on^dlidated ilet profit 6f the Broken 
Hill South Limited group of companies 
amounted to and the net 

profit of the parent company amounted 
JO $A3,360,000. 

A dividend of 6 cents per stock unit has 
been declared payable op December 2, 
1966. 

Fums FM unm works 

Capital works, in preparing for the treat¬ 
ment of reridoe dumps at BroYcn Hill and 
at Oobar in die development pr o g r a mm e 
at the C.S.A. Mine, absorbed approxi- 
mately %AyAqOMO, Overall the funds 
Utilised in thb year were provided from 
internal cash flow. Short term borrowings 
and from bank overdraft accommodation. 
Ko major commitments have been entered 
for capital works at Broken Hill and 
Cobar for the remainder of the current 
financial year. 

OPERATIONS AT OROKEN HILL 

It is intended during the current year to 
mine 220^000 tons of ore from No. 7 Shaft 
and Browne Shaft sections at the South 
Mine. Jn addition, it is expected that 
to 200,000 ton.s of residues will be treats^ 
from the old Mt Hebbard dump in the 
new plant installed to treat residues. 

The pragramme of exploration within the 
compan/s mining leases at Broken Hill 
has been continuM, < 

eOlAR MIKS PTV. LTR. 

Production tom the cqpper orebodies 
commenced in July, 2965, on a limiicd 
scale. The installation of the second sec¬ 
tion of the concentrator to treat i^per 
ore, and equipment for the extraetkm of 
zinc from oopper-ziac ore, has recently 
been cempimed. This will permit a 
gradual imdeSse in productioa rate to full 
capacity, which ia expected tn be in excess 
of 700,000 tons per annum. Revised esti¬ 
mates of the combined C.S.A. Mine and 
Chesney Mine ore potential to the depth 
drilled of 3,200 feet. Indicates some 
27,000,000 tons of ore. Development at 
Cobar will continue to be concentrated 
at the C.S.A. Mine for some time. 
The objective now is to bring production 
to capacity of the plant at about 60^000 
tons per month. At present the rate of 
production ia approaching 40,000 tons ore 
per inpnA and the mine is operating at a 
nci* pfeiflt. ‘ 


NtRERM. EXrLORRnON 

Broken Hill South Limited, in association 
with other parties under A^eemeau, and 
on its own account, has actively pursued 
the search for mineral deposits to the 
south-west of Broken Hill, and at many 
other locations throughout the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia. At Kapunda, in 
South Australia, further drilling con¬ 
firmed the earlier low and uneconomic 
nature of the mineralisation. However, 
above this zone an oxidised copper 
prospect to a depth of 300 feet below 
surface has. been indicated and is being 
further tested. 

In the Lake Torrens area of S.A., Broken 
Hill South Limited has carried out exten¬ 
sive geochemical reconnaissance which has 
disclosed metal values over Several 
extensive areas, and systematic prospect¬ 
ing Ss proceeding. 

BtSCRVERY OF PHOSPHATE lEPOSITS 

Exploration for the more imponant non- 
metallic minerals, particularly phosphate 
and asbestos, has been continu^. This 
search had resulted in the discovery of 
major phosphate deposits located some 90 
miles S.S.W. of Cloncurry in North West 
Queensland. 

Commercial grade ore outcrops inter¬ 
mittently withm one area some 15 miles 
in length and up to 3 mties in width. In 
addition, a second iocatkmi some miles 
away, contained commercial assays. 

Several outcropping toctioos up to 40 feet 
thickness have been examined in the main 
area, which are not necessarily the same 
horizon. Gedog^ data wilfain the area 
suggests the sigwcaot sedunentory hori¬ 
zon is of greaser thickness, in which a 
number of economsc beda may occur. 
Some hundreds of samples tom outcrops 
have been assayed and a high peroemage 
are of commercial grade. The deposits are 
similar in type to those of the amfor pro¬ 
ducers in the Mediterranean and Central 
U.S.A. The systematic prospeccing of the 
extent and grade of the beds is about to 
begin. ConcurreiKiy with this,, examina¬ 
tion of the engineering and associated 
problems of briogini the deposit into pro- 
ductioii will be undertaken. 

It is dear that large ouCpiM can be easily 
achieved from these deposits. Thdr Idea¬ 
tion and the i^icc of die product (approad* 


nuicely $Ai7 per ton at Australian ports) 
indicace that Urge output will be needed 
for commerdal operation and com¬ 
mensurate Investment will be required. 
The discovery is of spcdal interest to the 
whole of Australia's pastoral and agri¬ 
cultural industry. There is likewise a 
growing use of phosphate throughout 
the world, and consequently a steadily 
expanding market, can be expected. 

BEACH PETROLEUM N.L. 

Through its 17.5% interest in Beaclf 
Petroleum, Broken Hill South Limited has * 
continued its interest in oil exploration. 
Beach Petroleum is conducting oil 
exploration in St. Vincent Gulf. S.A., in 
the Menamuriie Hills, N.S.W.. and in 
New Zealand through a subsidiary 
company. 

THE aECTRHLYTIC REHNINH ANO 
SMELTINfi COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA 
UMITEB 

The £,R.&S. Company in which Broken 
Hill South has a 60% interest completed a 
satisfactory year reporting a net profit of 
$Ai>068,000. A contract has been signed 
under which E.R.'&S. will refine bOster 
copper produced by the Mount Lyell 
Mining and Railway Company Ltd. for 
a perM of seven years. 

M.CM IF AUSTRALIA PRSFRIETARY 
LIMITEf 

Alcoa is producing^ 00 an increasing scale, 

8 broad range of products of world stan¬ 
dard quality. With .the development of 
its semi-faliricating facilities the company 
has secured a growing share of the 
Australian n^rket for iduminium sheet, 
plate, foil and eittnMions; Semi-fabri- 
cated products are also being sold in the 
world jpaarket 

Western Ahiminium NI^., a subssdiary of 
Akokr has s kuig-term contract to supply 
American Metal CUmax Inc., of U.S.A., 
with 200,000 metrk tons of alumina 
annually. ^ 

The expansion programme at Kwinana 
is now nearing .canaf^tion. Alumina was 
also shipped to Mitauhishi Chemical 
Industries Limited* Japan, as well as to 
the Point Henry aluminium smeher. 


THE BROKEN HILL SOUTH GROU^ OF CI^ANIES INCXUpFS : 

Mines PfWirigft it y Limited ' 

^ ?F?lrfetary ' 
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BROKEN HIIL ASSOCIRTEB SMELTERS 
PTY. LTD. 

One of Broken Hill South’s iipporum 
shareholdings is its 20% inteircst ih 
Braken Hill AtiodAlBd Eottltera JPty. 
at Pl Pirie. RHAjSi bar under odnscnic- 
tion A new plant to treat bleat furnace slag 
for the leoovery of 2tnc» eatsnMicd to cost. 
$Ai$iOOO/)oo. Tbe slag fosniiig plant will 
be brought into pcoductk>n by mid 1967 
and the electfolytiG> dnc plant about sia 
months later; 

METAL MARKHS ANB TRERRS 

The trend of world consumption of metals 
from which Broken Hill South derives its 
revenue is steadily upward in line with 
increasing economic activity throughout 
the world. On the odier hand supply to 
the market tends to vary as new mines 
come into production, are expanded, or old 
mines close. 

In consequence supply, and demand Irom, 
time to time get out of step and this 
results in wide movement of prices. There 
is increasing recognition that overall this 
may not be in the best interests of the 
industry and, consequently, there is grow¬ 
ing readiness to try to bring supply and 
demand into closer relationship and many 
discussions have uken place on the sub^ 
jccc. Broken Hill South Limited has par¬ 
ticipated in such discussiona and has 
continued its association with other parties 
to endeavour to maintain the zinc price 
at a level competitive with substitute 
materials^ 

CONCLUSION 

The last five years have been for the Com¬ 
pany a period of intensive development 
which began with the share issue in 1961 
which raised $A6,ooo,ooo. 

During these five years Broken Hil! South 
Limited has— 

# taken over and developed the Browne 
Shaft section at Broken Hill and erected 
the Mt. Hebbard treatment plant, cost¬ 
ing in all approximately $A2J6oo,ocx>. 

# contributed $A7400/)00 for shares in 

Alcoa of Australia Pty. Limited. 

• contributed $Aii,700/xx> for shares in 
Cobar Mines Pty. Ltd. 

• maintained an active exploration pro¬ 
gramme^ the new ^osphaie discovery 
in Queen^and being a direct . and 
important result. 

Funds for this large pre^ramme ' have 
come from the 1961 share issue, the sales 
of shares held In ocitlp^fiics not directly 
concerned with the dompkny’s mining and 
metirllurgical attiVides, io«ther with cdsh 
flow from retained earnings consequent 
upon the high level of rtvetai prices Id the 
period, and bank overdraft and short term 
borrowings amounting tp |A2,300,000. 

The major projects are only now begin¬ 
ning or about to begin earning, and so 
have not yet comribiiied to the Company's 
p^ts. 

The develo^metiTs of the last few years 
have diversifted the sources of revenuci 
but of course leave the Company still 
dependent on metal prices. If regard is 
had to the steadily Increasing rate of con¬ 
sumption of all •metals, stockholders may 
not view ^ibii cireunisianos with any - 
concern. ■ 
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DAE;| AN HOLDINGS LIMITED 

The thiriyfinf Annual General Meetjnii held .on Noutemher 23rd in London, 

' The'fottowing are extracts from the AceduntSt and the Statement by the Chairman, 

TIm Bt. Holl^ pw Efri W StfN4btQka^ 

Yesr ended Mnreh SIst 
1964 1965 1966 

i £ £ 

Total Assets . 11,629^78 17.753463 

Group Profit heiore Taxalton . 432,021 466,080 552#ff4 

Group Profit after Taxation. 201474 219,711 ; |4U4> 

Dividend Rate ... . 13% 13% §3% 

As already announced in May, 1966, the Eagle Star Insurance Company Limited 
exercised the thii'd and final instalment of its option under the Agreement entered into 
in January, 1963, over a further SOOJOOO Shares. 

The Company has concluded negotiations for the acquisition of certain resideiNi;U 
properties at £216.000, 

The year has been one mainly of consolidation and this will be our contmuing policy 
for the time being. 

I am confident that your Company will he in a position to maintain its rate of dividend 
for ihc current year. 

The report ums adopted and a rasoiution concerning the proposed property acqumtion 
transaction was approved. 


THE BORNEO 
COMPANY LTD 


At the Annual General Meeting held in London on 24 tb November, 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 31 st March, 1966 , were 
adopted, and a final dividend of 8i% was approved, making a total 
distribution of 131 % for that year, the same as for the previous year. 


31st March 

1966 

196S 


€ 

€ 

Group profit, belbro tax. 

1,806,691 

1,982,437 

AppUcahle to Menbers of 

Parent Company after tax.. 

997,383 

794,758 

DirMenda to sharehoMen—gross 

577452 

577452 

Less: Income tax retbined. 

99,971 

237,368 

Net cost of dividends. 

481481 

339444 

SharelhoMeia* fimde.9,452,Wd | 



THE CROUP HAS TRADING fNTERESlB IN 
MALAYSIA • SINGAPORE • BRUNEI • THAILAND 
HONG KONG • CANADA • AUSTRALIA 
TRINIDAD • UNITED KINGDOM 

A copy of the 1966 Report and Accounts, Including the Chairman’s 
.. SlaiemeQlv may be obtained from: The Secretary, Borneo House, 
Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3 . 

INCORPORA FED IN LONDON IN 1854 
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7 The fdftiieth Aiinuai Gtiherar^Mcetiiy ,of 
pillar Hoiditiss Liriiited will be held on I6th 
December in London. The following are points 
from the Statement by the Chairnum, Mr G. E. 
Ihirreti* MBE, circulated'with the Report and 
Accounts: 

' Our profit for the twelve months to July 31. 
1966; under review amounted to 
before taxation and adjustments for outside 
interests, compared with iCl,161)519 for the 
previous year. Profit after taxation and attribu¬ 
table to Che ordinary shareholders is /;758,881« 
Or 11.20d. (46.67 per cent) per Ordinary Share 
ranking for the final dividend this year com- 
l^ared with 8.9fid. (37.32 per cent) per Share 
in the previous year on a smaller share capital, 
proup sales to third parties, including tele- 
tision rental, installation and servicing income 
|nd merchanting sales, were £27 million com¬ 
pared with £21 million for the previous year. 

The significant increase of profit forecast in 
iny smtentonr raBryaf has: ihei^fofe; 
achieved. The increase in the year under 
review, combined with^ the increase in 4he pre¬ 
vious year, is a reflection of the continuing 
demand, inherent in our main field of activity, 
namely,« the many and growing uses of 

alumiiiidm, and for most of our engineering 
products' and cbf.^'4iiNM which we 

merchaildise. ' li; 

The policy of your ^6frd since 1962 has beeil 
to increfne the ^vide^;<||»tributian each vegr 
to the ektent that cii^UiiiMtah^ pernA./^* How¬ 
ever, in . view of the'testiiaiiit now ^fled for 
by the fGovemment, a final dividend of 17', 
per cent for the year under ^iew is .being 
recommended with ‘the 

interim dividend of'15 per cent paid last March, 
the same total dividend rate of 324 per cent 
hM year. 

CURRENf YEAR 

'I'hc Group forecast for the current year 
made u^. last June indicated that our operating 
companies were in the aggregate expecting a 
further increase of sales and profits.. This fore¬ 
cast took into account the various deflationary 
measures and increases to costs, such as 

Selective Emplpyment Tax. which had been 
announced or gitnxluced by the Government 
.since the previous aiitihhfi*biit it was completed 
prior to the further .very chagtic .measures 
introduced in Jhly. Tberernrei it Is encourag¬ 
ing that, taking the Orpup; as a wtiple, lead¬ 
ing for fhe first three ,ii)OpthiE^ current 
financial year has been tip to the 'leveA'* of the 
June forecast. (lowevcr, it is obyiDpsty .intpos- 
sible to predict with any certainty just how 
serious an impact all these measures may have- 
on the S^cohomy and to what, if any, extent 
they affect die Group in particular. .Dur- 
iiM rnejiperiod of economic difficulty in rhe 
United Kingdom, our overseas activities. par-> 
ticularly those in Canada, take on a special 
importance. Our Canadian group U expecting 
a further significant incfeaae.in profits in the 
current year and indications to' date arc iliut 
this should be realised. ' 

Your .Croup is primarily invcfvbd in rbc 
alurainid^ industry, which enjoyiL idglier^ than 
average bmrth and potential both m dm uaked 
KingdMft]^ abroad. Whilst there has beeh a 
decliABnlbir building industry due to Gdveiefl- 


PiLfcjW H0t&fNGS ttMl 

^]j^p•nte lirbii|^/^r Q. t. Borrctl> Stptement covering tjijp yoarJtQ .jijit |yiy*‘ 
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ment tnefll«y^ file bnknlmc of ahim^tii^ 'ttBevi| 
in that industry is' continuing to increasei 
Furthermore, an important proportion 
Group sales, particularly in the United King^i 
dom, is of neither consumer nor building pro¬ 
ducts and, there^re, is not as directly 
susceptible, as wopld otherwise be the case, to 
the very severe restrictions on consumer and 
building credit which arc such a feature of the 
present Governmetit measures. Unless the 
Government are prepared to permit the 
deflationary measures seriously to affect, for a 
considerable period of time, all phases of 
industrial activity in this country, we believe we 
should be copable of dealing satisfactorily with 
the current economic situation and be Mrell 
poised to continue our previous rate of growth; 
when conditions improve. 

INDEPENDENT ALU/VIINIlllVt HOLDINGS 
LIMITED 

" Oiir aluminium activities contributed 69' per 
cent of pre-tax profits in the year under review 
compart with 67 tier cent in the previous year. 
Our Canadian aluminium activities Increased 
their profits by 60 per cent during the year 
and contributed 17 per cent of total Group pre¬ 
tax profits in what was only our secohd year 
,iti Caru^ ' ?> 'a ’ ■ 

- I] mi^ed cerjy^jn^y half-year Siatc- 
ment pubHsned last May, there have recently 
beep engouragjng trends.iptpaiationaliy in the 
ahi|rhiiq|lmn bav4||begun tb mani¬ 

fest th^sdlvos in ili^' laat'twofve months. For 
the first time in a number of years there is 
. now a r^s(pud^|;,.balAn($ world pro¬ 

duction and demand for aluminium and this 
improved situation is also beginning ta;be tnie 
in relation t6 aemi-fabricatlng capaettd. The 
effect* is being seen in more saci^actory margins 
and in some definite diminution of thk inter¬ 
national dumping which has been a feature of 
the industry for a number of years. 

The satisfactory overall results of dur alu¬ 
minium activities during the year under review 
are due to a cbnUbiiiattolf of mcreased sales, 
margins which have been improved or;at least 
maintained in the face .of rising ob&ts and higher 
productivity .in a numt^ir of our plamsl Sub¬ 
ject to the^ general i^sej^raifions J have ^already 
touched on regarding the United IQingdom 
economy. ch6se trends khould continue^ in the 
future. . ,v, . , j * 

PIJltAR ENGLNCEKING LIMITED 

The Group's en^eering activities, Which are 
of a sp^iatiseii mnire,' Achieved recofd sales 
.and. profits with the exception oC,our di^casting 
company, which is undergoing substantial 
ekpansion and modernisation and our «ecl|rical 
odnttaoiifig company, where margins remained 
unsarisfagtory. Experts exceeded b^evtous 
records. by a substantial amount and dverseas 
orders afie’continuing at a very satisfactdfy level. 
Whilst some, si^-contraptlng worje is undertaken 
for the autc^ROblle industry, th^ spread of our 
activities should prevent any setback in these 
particular operacions from making a silnificanc 
impact on. the Group as a whde- 

.HTgOALL ft COMPANY LIMITl^ll 

With the disposal, during the yei^ under 


Aviiiw^-'of idiy > phhtiahfafl intereati, the cem^ 
I|unlc8'lb'the StedaU^fre^ M'naw ftogoged 
' :|y in the edevisidn rally and ramal activities^ 
ich die Group has QWMd tor many ycaai and 
in a variety of meichtocing operatioBs of which 
memkal tmponing and mcr^iairtsng constitute 
the preponderant pert Our chemical merbhanti* 
ing companies represent in the United Kingdom 
leading} ^onfi Americas and.Continental pro- 
ducefs chemicals and aluminium' and sales 
fl^e runhlng in excess of ‘£6 million a year. 
However, the imports are hngely of basic 
chemicals and the customers themselves are in 
the main the United Kingdom chemical indusr 
and other raw material producers, who 
fishier process the chemicals and re-sell both 
u home and abroad. We do dot beheve that 
these activities represent the type of imports 
which the Government would wish to see 
^rcailed tior, indeed, is it practical in the 
international chemical industry to envisage a 
wholesale reduction of the type of trade 
involved. , 

I FINANCE 

^ The Group's overdraft fldlities provide suffl- 
Wcnt-'tesouices for its requirements but it is 
t)ie ikitention of your Directors at the appro¬ 
priate time to raise additional, permanent 
finance. 

TRADE INVESTMENTS 

\ Whilst we and our partners, Alcan fndustries 
Ilimited, continue to K .00bil4dbt in the future 
cif Architecrural Aluminium Limited C'Archi- 
cal ’*), in which the Group has a 50 per cent 
interest, nevertheless, in view of the losses 
ifhich Archiral has incurred, your Directors 
l^ve decided that it would be appropriate to 
apply £750,000 from capital reserve as a pro¬ 
vision for the diminution in value of the Group*! 
ihvesunent in Archiul. In addition a further 
provi&ion of £152,000 has been made for the 
diminution ip value of another trade investment 
and £178,775 has been written off certain ocheg 
ttade investments. 

genera! 

As,we approach, a ^e^iod during, which the, 
most serious effects ofGovernment's, defla¬ 
tionary stepi^ will) 1 am rive, be felt by industry 
in the 'United Kingdom/:^ur Board . believer 
that the Grpup is.well placed at least to main-f 
Wib jtV ppj^tion, ^ Even th^h conditions in 
the short ^fm are your * Board h con-, 

the cx;^dmy once, agw sum.pi, 
^ h inevitably must and, indeed, as 
the Gqymnfwt intends it should, the Group 
will fit'position )o ta)ce the lulleat possi^ 
apv^^e gf' the longfJ^n^. ppjfoncial for hi- 
cjrea'siro proi^pifiiy,, w|ii^,./wie" believe .ta 

ihherem in activitic^fr 

; In conclusion,' I would: like to convey. niy 
liarticiiltr. ihenka to the. executives and em* 
^oyees of the Group, who number about 6.006, 
at weUrAs to my colleagues on the Board, for lU 
their * fidforts oiv.the Group*! behalf, which have 
cbnriiili^ttsd r to a very Hatisfiactocy result in 
c^A^t'times. 

: Cepws of jfi€ ftUi Rgpan and Aacofmta ma 
from tha Sacratary, BUbnr .Hofdings 
jjl/Mlidiad, Lee tLouse, London Wail, ECU 
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Glaxo 





Sir Alan Wilson. F.R.S., 
the Chairman, raports: 



1966/66 

1964/65 

Sales 

£63.6m 

£59.3m 

Profit after tax 

^6.4m 

£5.6m 

Net earnings 
per 10s. unit 

38 4.1d 

28 10.8d 

Dividend (gross 
par 10/- unit) 

Is 7.2d 

Is 7.2d 


Sales excluding those relating to the 
wholesaling of drugs amounted to 
approximately £69.3 million in 1964/66 
and to £63.6 mHIfon in 1966/66. The 
corresponding trading profits were 
approximately £10.5 million and £11.5 
million respectively, an increase of ap- 
proximately 7)4 and 10 per cent, respec¬ 
tively, in spite of price reductions in 
some of our newer products. 

Our wholesaling business was amal¬ 
gamated with that of British Drug Houses 
and transferred to Vestriq Ltd., e company 
wa and B.D.H. Group own equally. 

isiaxo Intarnatlonal Om of tho 
moot itrlkino foatum of tho poct'Wor 
•pane hee been the preeaure by moat 
Sovernmenfs for homrJiaM.d ptuirmaT 
cautical Ihdusviea, even when the size of 
tho rqarket wee Inadfficient to eopport an 
incHganous industry except behind a high 
tariff iMirrlar. As a rbeult WS have had to 
eatablieh a large number of operating 
subsidiaries in territories which we 
formerly supplied by exports from this 
country who still have to rely very 
largely on the U.K. organisation not only 
for disoovarfng new drugs .but ilso^ tor 
providing most of the technical, medical 


and commercial information which they 
need. yVe have therefpre recently.carried 
ciWffl-iBii,’' 

Vim l4latdd'-^tl|L itopertt and bvereea" 
operations. Thew' are how the responsi¬ 
bility oL^laxo Internationil Ltd. This new 
toc^topwy 

, our fiidbrcea^inbre amAtebeouaiy itiln 

hitherto. 

Oversra Sales in a yekr in whicli. 

^Klngdeni eiipOlt# it is partfcutariy gratis 
lying to record a further increase in total 
exports, including shipments to oversea 
fubsicliaHes,..fioni £13.. million to £16in. 

Our oversea dOmpaiiles;' operiting in 
no less than 25 countries, have done welt 
in securing increases in local sales. 
Converted to sterling at today'a sx^hanpe 
rates, total safes of the Group to external 
customers overseas amounted to about 
£40 m.. a commendable performance. 
Europe, Middle East, Africa 
External sales, amounting to £15.5 million 
are mainly in the Common Market and 
European Free Trade Area, the improve¬ 
ment being moat marked in Italy and 
France. Turnover in the Middle East has 
reached record proportions, though 
stringent controls will inevitably affect 
future progress and profitability. There has 
been welcome progress within Glaxo- 
Allenburys (East Africa) Ltd. in the 
improving sole of locally manufactured 
products. 

Asia Total external sales amounted to 
£14.1 million. In India and Pakistan, 
internal trade made a satisfactory re¬ 
covery after the Tashkent Declaration, 
and our subsidiaries recorded a satisfac¬ 
tory improvement by the end of the 
financiaJ year. The most sarious event 
has been the devaluation of the Indian 
rupee by over one-third. It is to be hoped 
that liberalisation of imports will provide 
some compehsation. 

Wf are strengthening our regional 
organisation based on Singapore to foster 
further development in Ceylon, Malaysia. 
Thailand. Hong Kong and the Philippines. 

Australia, NawZaaland, South 
Africa External sales now amount to 
£6.5 million. There has been a welcome 
advancs in motoabili^ of trading in all 
thiee countries. 

The Americas Our external trade 
how arhounts to £5.1 million from sales 
secured by our subsidiaries throughout 
the area, and business transacted with 
inuMantj irican co{imaniea.A 

Mojfeo City 

has wMbrouatg^ opetotioit and our 
milk dfmg plAHl wipliaby near Buenoi; 
Airaa fp beat^vf^pilMy niddmi^ 


Glaxo^ (.aboratorias continual^'' 
.Ihfii; iratponai poliqy of reducing ixMat t 

. ^tO.Biiare^W.M^c^etol9er8 the benefftp. • 

' gained fitom Imprdyaments in menu* 
facture yet have been able to siapaas lest 
par's l^rofirby achieving recoto eales. 

; V tito: vpit ot 4|po Research Ltd. In 

^ intmolldlahd'ab^Posteroldadqndmjp 
vigorously, and increasing atlehdon is 
being paitf^fo foods developiniait 

^ , 'fi‘ 'y 

All0h P MiinlMl^a Compiled with 
last year, sales of pharmaceutipil, Vet¬ 
erinary and surgical produeli Hive PM 
expended,^achieving record le^pe. 

Evans Medical have now eihberked 
on a substantial programme of reorganP 
ation and extension of pharmaCeutleal 
manufacturing facilities. 

Murphy ChenliGal Both horne 
and export sales have increased but 
severe competition and rising costs have 
led to reduced margins. 

Outlook It is encouraging that/in a 
difficult year and in spite of the davelua- 
tion of the Indian rupee, the profit before 
tax has increased by just over 8 per cent. 

In the immediate future we are faced 
with increased costs in our U.K. opera¬ 
tions. while the expansion of several of 
our oversea subsidiaries is being held 
back by our temporary inability to remit 
funds to them. However, we expect our 
total sales to increase during the next 
twelve months, and this should com<< 
pensate for reduced margins. 


Subaidtory and 
aaaooiatod companies 


Unitad Kingdom 
Allan 0 Hanburys 
Ltd 

Evans Medical Ltd 
QIado Intomafional 
Ltd 

Glaxo Laboratories 

Ltd 

Glaxo Research Ltd 
The Murphy 
Chemical 
Company Lt4 
Veatrie Ltd (60%) 

Ovarsaaa In 

Argentina 

Australia 


Ceylon 

Colombia 

Cuba 

France 

Germany 

Ghana 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Kenya 

Malaysia 


laqd 

NKipflq 
Pakistan 
South Afrioi 
Thailand 

IViHy 








A copy of the Chal^an'i fulfatotamant with tba report and aeoounta ntoy bg obtained from the Seei'eteiy, 
Glaxo Group Ltd. Clargas Street, London W.1. 
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>T«IE a9IM<CMUST<'KOVSMBB$ 46, 


...ourn^mio 

was a 

vital step in securing a firmer 
more appropiiiiiSasis on 





in iKe challenging, critical. 



'Jayi the Ear/ Kilmuir, P.C, G.CV.O, Chalmum of The Plessey Company Limited 


The forty-second Annunl General 
Mectiiiijt tif 'I'he Plessey C.'imipiiny 
Limited was held in l^mdon on 
November 23rd, i966. The follow¬ 
ing are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Lord 
KUmulr. 

Like every other contributor to 
the British econonw, the Com¬ 
pany is seriously affected by the 
present inflationary crisis. These 
conditions have undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed substantially to our own 
reduction in profit during the year 
under review, especially as we 
have absorbed a miyor propor¬ 
tion of these increased costs. 

It is to be hoped that the measures 
taken by the Government wHl 
achieve their atm in arresting and 
ultimately correcting the widen¬ 
ing gap between the increases in 
incofnes and prices on the one 
hand and in production and pro¬ 
ductivity on the other. This effort 
we deem h oar duty to support in 
the national interest. We firmly 
believe that it is not enough to rely 


solely on traditional activities and 
more must be done to dc\clop our 
technological industries, which 
are absolutely esscniial to the 
well-being of this country. 

So far as it is in our power to 
control the .situation, we arc con¬ 
fident, despite this year's results, 
that our major reorganisation 
scheme implemented on July I si. 
1965, wa.s a vital step in securing 
a firmer and more appropriate 
basis on which to develop our 
busineSvS in the challenging, even 
critical, years of the next decade. 
As will be seen from the consoli¬ 
dated profit and loss account, the 
profit before taxation of £12.Im 
shows a marked decline as com¬ 
pared With the previous year— 
£15.2m—despite a higher turn¬ 
over at £128m. 

A further charge against profit 
has been the non-reourring ex¬ 
ceptional and substantial costs of 
implenitmtitig the reorganisation 
plan during the year. Additionally, 
for the first time for some years, 
the profit did, not benefit from 


any substantial element of prior 
year adjustments. 

An Interim Dividend on Ordinary 
Share Capital of Ki",. loss lux 
was paid in April. It is now pro¬ 
posed to declare a T-iiiaf Dividend 
for 1965/66 of Si**,, less tax- -a 
total of 14% (gross) the same as 
last year. Both the iiiierim and 
final dividends are based on the 
increased Ordinary Share Capital 

1 should like to thank all the 
65,0(X) people who serve Plessey 
for their continued loyalty and 
efforts in the past year. It has 
not been easy because it has been 
a period of substantial change— 
and most people prefer not to be 
disturbed in this way. However, 
we believe that they are now 
wellrequipped to meet the task 
before them. 


^ of the futt Report and 
Aceomts can be obtained from 
Natiotml Provincial R^lstrare 
ILtdf P.O. Box 245, S5 BasbighM 
Street^ London R.C.2, EUghnd, 
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Years U> 30ih June 

10B7 

1988 

1869 

1980 

t9ei 

199? 

1963 

1984 

1968 

18M 

Turnouar 


21-2 

249 

322 

3oa 

68-9 

810 

96 4 

104-8 

128-1 

Pfpfit on Tradino 

7.'®. 

1-4 

2-2 


9-4 

’9b- 

114 

’<8-2 

162 

127 

Profft bofore Taxation 

J-s 

14 

2-2 

43 

'40 

9-6 

11-3 

130 

182 

12-1 

Profit after Taxation 

>7 

■8 

"lo" 


' 

'a-e 

8 

70 

W-l 

7-4 

Ptolit>UMbuWbto to.ghaialMl^ 

*7 

JL 

Ji. 
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“JT 

70 

»6 
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Profit Ratained 

JL 
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•7 
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94 
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11 
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84 
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This has been another successful year'for the Gold Fields* Group^ 
the seventh in succession in which income and p^fits have readira 
record levels. Group Profits before tax rose by £l million to £ 12.6 
million. ProfitS3 after deducting taxation sind nunority interests^ 
also increased by £1 miUion to £ 7.2 million, an improvement of 
15 per cent. Despite higher profits dividends have had to be reduced 
from 6/6d. to 5 / 6 d. as a result of recent fiscal legislation. Capital 
employed now totals £76 million, a rise of £11 million over the 
previous year. Quoted investments at 30 th June had a Stock Exchange 
value of £89 million —£58 million in excess of the Book Value. To^ 
assets, including Stock Exchange value for Quoted Investments, 
amounted to approximately £155 million, which is almost double the 
comparative fi^re for. 1963 and £27 million more than last year’s total. 

SOUTH AFRICAN INTERESTS 

Mines administered by the Group produced over 5 million ounces 
of gold for the second consecutive year. Mines on the West Wits 
IJnc, in which the Group has a major stake produced a record 
output of gold. West Driefontein in particular surpassed its 
previous record results—its total working profits exceeding £18 
million. Work at the new Kloof mine is ahead of the original 
scliedule. Our largest iilveg|mirnt in South Africa, apart from gold, 
is in platinum, represented by our interest in the Rustenburg 
Company through our holdings in Waterval and Union Platinum. 
The gross dividend income from these holdings this year was well 
in excess of £1 million and should continue to improve. 

EXPANSION IN AUSTRALIA 

An event of major importance to the Group has been the recent 
public flotation of Consolidated Gold Fields Australia which raised 
£5 million. This will strengthen the Company’s financial resources 
and also give us access to the capital market of Australia. Following 
the share issue, the net assets of C.G.F.A. amount to some £23 
million as compared with £3 million only five years ago. During 
this time we acquired major investments in rutile, zircon, copper, 
coal, tin, iron ore, minixig finance, and industry. 

Mount Goldsworthy made its initial shipments of iron ore in 
^une, thus becoming the first major undcrtaldng to mine and export 
Iron ore from the north of Western Australia. 

The higher copper prices obtained by Mount Lyell during the 
year have resulted ip record profits. Recent drilling has produced 
most encouraging results confirming the continuity and persistence 
in depth of a large orebody beneath the existing workings. The major 
expansion progranune to enable Renison to becomej^e largest tin 
producer in Australia is now nearing completion. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 

The American Zinc Compands profits were somc^what lower than 
in the previous year. Steady progress has been made In the pro¬ 
gramme of expansion and modernisation due to' be oompldM by 
1968 . Buell Engineering achieved a record volume of sales with 
profits showily an encouraging upward trend. 

Our Canadian subsidii^ Newconex had an encouraging year. A 
holding in Pyramid Mining, purchased for £ 425,000 proved most 
profitable when a rich lead/zinc strike was made on property held 
by Pyramid in the Pine Point area of the North West Territories. 

Pyramid subsequently sold these properties to Pine Point mines 
and as a result of this transaction, Newconex will receive 6 (KOOO 
Pine Point shares with a market value of approximately £1 million. 
We continue to hold our original stake in Pyramid. 

RESTRICTIONS IN BRITAIN 

In the United Kin^om, the operations of our industrial companies, 
in common with industry generally, have suffered from labour 
shortages and increasing costs. Nevertheless, the aggregate pre-tax 
profits provided a satis&ctory return over the year. 

In tlie present political luid economic climate it is difficult to give 
any confident appraisal of the future. British companies are now 
subject to a freeze on incomes and prices, a credit squeeze, a 
Selective Employment Tax, severe restrictions on overseas invest¬ 
ment even in the Sterling Area and a level of interest rates higher 
than for many years. All these measures taken together are bound 
to make trading conditions more onerous especially for companies 
operating abro^. 

It should be understood that mining is one of the most profitable 
fields for investment and one where British oompaniea exceed their 
American competitors in the average race of return on capital. In a 
field where we are in such a strong existing position the national 
interest of the United Kingdom is not serv^ by lestricdag die 
resources going into production overseas. It is, therefore, important 
for the Government to realise that mining not only brings sub¬ 
stantial rewards but is also of immense practical value. 

In looking to the future, we can take encouragement from the 
extensive c^tal programmes embarked on fay maiiy of our 
companies. These will not only sustain our momennim faut also 
help us to be competitive under even more trying economic 
conditions. 

This is the basis Of our conviction that we shall continue to 
maintain the upward trend'in our fortunes. 

** You have deeply ventured; 

hut all must do so who would greatly win.** 


SALIENT FEATURES FROM THE ACCOUNTS OF THE 

Group Operating Profit .. 

Taxation... 

Nat Profit for the Year (After fag end Minority tnleresta) . 

Ordinary OtyldwQS (Cost to the Company). • . ;. 

per share.. 

Shareholders'Funds f/sei/edCeo/fa/and/ftseriftej . • ... . 

Capital Employed (Sharoholdersr Funds, Dehenturss and hosns, Minority Interests) . . . 

Fixed Aeeete .. 

Net Current Aeeete . .... 

Quoted Inveetmente 

et Book Value .... • . . 

at Stock CjtehangeValue .. 


GROUP 

1966 

£ 12 , 605,000 
3 , 674.000 
7 , 242,000 
3 , 712.000 
58 . 6d. 
£ 40 , 900|000 
76 , 700,000 
87 tB 00 ,(M 
ia,fi0p,000 

ai.soo.ooo 

89 , 500,000 


1906 

BtiMfiOO 
4fi96fi60 
6 jmA 96 
SfiTTfiOO 
6s. 6d. 
£97J06fi06 
WOOfiOO 
90fi00j066 
I4j900fi60 

TSmfiOO 


Consolidated Gold Fields Limited 

Jcpits of tint R*pm and Accowiu and thtfidi t§xt of thi ChaimtanU Spueh may bt abiainedfrom t/u CampaniyU Trantfer fyapanmaru, 4S Maaitau, Ltmdae» BjGJ. 
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J. BROCKHOUSE & CO. 

The sixty-ninth ';|^nnual General Meeting oC. 
J. Brockhouse & CcMnpany Limited will be held'' 
on December ;'21st If West Bromwich., 

The foUowinf is art cxioct froni lie circulated \ 
statement of the chairman managing 
director, Mr J. L. Brockhouse, MA: 

The overall results of the Group for this year 
are generally as anticipated, taking into account 
the increosed burdens which Industry has had 
to bear and the consequent pressure on profit 
margins. Of our total profit of X]Ij 438,S24, no 
less than £432,530 has ^en contributed by our 
Overseas Companies. In addition, we have 
received by way of fees and royalties from 
foreign licensees £50,708. 

Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 11 per cent, making a total of IS per cent for 
the year (same). We feel this is justified by 
the longer term prospects of the Company, 


YARROW & CO. LTD. 

The forty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Yarrow &' Company^ Limited zvill he held at 
Scotstom, Glasgow, on December 14 , 1 ^ 66 . 
The following is an extract from the State¬ 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Eric G. Yarrow, 
Bt, MBE: 

In my statement in March, 1966, it was 
reported that the level of profits reached last 
year would not be maintained for the current 
year. However the results for the year, while 
showing a drop in profits, are considered to 
be satisfactory afiser taking into account the 
severe impact of inflation of wages on our 
fixed price contracts. The Company has now 
only one remaining large contract on a fixed 
price basis and this will be completed shortly. 
The financial results have benefited from the 
closure of two large contracts which have 
been finalised during the year. 

Further modernisation and re-equipment 
to the extent of over £600,000 has been 
carried out during the year. 

In a memorandum of May 17, 1966, share¬ 
holders were informed that following deuiled 
consideration of the Geddes Report on the 
shipbuilding industry, the shipbuilding 
interests of the Gompany would be Uans- 
ferred shortly to a wholly*owned subsidiary 
company to be known as Yarrow (Ship¬ 
builders) Ltd. Shareholders were further 
informed that exploratory talks were uklng 
place with a view to a possible merger of 
the shipbuilding interests of the Gompany 
with other companies. Good progress is 
being made in the merger discussions which 
the Company is having and it is expected that 
detailed information will be given to share- 
holdrra within the next few months. 

After reviewing the progress and prospects 
of me Qlmpao^s Shipbuilding Activities, 
Land Boiler losttUations, South African Sub¬ 
sidiary Company, Engineering and the 
Yarrow-Admiralty Research Department, the | 
Chairman 

• wble variety ' 

»f adflfhics, has modern bt^dings and equip¬ 
ment as^r'^extenflve plfpoU . quality 
control system, and xKm^lii.ifaSng the 
cha%nging and possibly ffuMticiiig perM of 
chani^ with confidence and datefminatkm. 1 


although it is difiicult to forecast the trading Ford Motor Company of America to supply 

conditions we. shall experience in 1967. hydraulic transmissions for one of their range 

are continuing to improve and extend our. of tractors, and there are possibilities of this 

prodlictioii fatiliries as fast as available finance. developing into very substantial business. We 

perndtl are also achieving a good measure of success 

are energetically developing our c.vports abroad, particularly on the Continent of Europe, 

and ^ can report a substantial increase over in the development of the C.LA.S.P. System of 

last year. • We have secured a contract from the Building. 


wriOHikiiCO 

Industrie HeUenique du Cuivre et de rAluminiura SA 
(Non-ferrous MeUl and Steel Products) 

ATHENS. GREECE 


The Annual General Meeting of VIOHALCO 
—and those of its major subsidiaries—were held 
in Athens and the following is a summary of 
the most important points in the reports sub¬ 
mitted by the Boards on operations in 1965. 

P.AfU IClPAriONS 

Since 1962 VIOHALCO has held a control¬ 
ling interest of 51 per cent in VIOH.ALCO- 
SANITAS, SA.t Cireece, which took over its 
ferrous products division.s, the remaining 49 per 
€»nt being in the hands of COPTNINDUS 
Compagnie FinancHre et Industrielle, of 
Brussels, Belgium. This subsidiary has itself, 
together with Italian interests, formed a sub¬ 
sidiary, VIOHALCO-VrmUVIT, S.A., formed 
in 1964, whch manufactures ceramic sanitary 
ware. 

During the year 1965, VIOH.ALCO-ALU- 
MINIUM, S.A., was formed in collaboration 
with COFININDUS and the Hellenic Bank for 
Industrial Developnwnt to take over the 
aluminium manufacturing activities of VIO¬ 
HALCO, which thus owns 75 per cent of the 
capital of this subsidiary. 

Finally, an agreement has recently been 
signed between VIOHALCX) and Phelps Dodge 
Corporation of New York, U.Sj\., whereby 
this American concern will take a 20 per cent 
IparticiiMrion (with VIOHALCO holding the 
remaining 80 per cent) in the new subsidiary, 
VIOHALOO-CABLES, S.A., which took over 
VIOHALCO’S Copper and Cables Divisions. 

VIOHALCO has thus become a holding com¬ 
pany whose participations, including some other 
industrial and commercial, units, now amount 
to Dis. 334m. or 511m. approximately. 

HIGHER TURNOVER AND EXPORTS 

Sales of copper and aluminium products and 
cables, achieved by VIOHALCO in 1965, in¬ 
creased by 36.5 per cent and exports rose in 
value by 53 per cent .ovei; thqse pf 1964, while 
total turnover in aluminium products alone 
achieved by VIOHALCO during, the first and 
by VIOHALGO-ALUMINIUM during the 
second half of 1965 was 20 per cent higher than 

in 1964. . 

.VIOHALCP-SANIJAS, 01 ) ihp other hand, 
succeeded- in raising turnover, by. 104 per cent 
with concrete reinforcing steel bars accounting 
lor nearly, three, quarters of this increase and 
better w}ci by file Pl|?es and Hating Products 
Divisioiie for tffe. remaining iS per cent. 


INVESTMENTS IN NEW PLAN 
The principal investments made by th: 
VIOHALCX) Group were devoted diiefly to 
plant to be operated by VIOHALCO-SANITAS. 
They rose by Drs. 70m. or 58 per cent over 
their 1964 total and consisted mainly of up-to- 
date pipe manufacturing facilities and new 
equipment to double output capacity of steel 
billets obtained from scrap by tlie continuous 
casting process. 

Investments totalling a further Drs. 65m. 
were also reported by the oihcr Companies of 
the Group and included mainly the installation 
of a 60 inch hot mill and other capacity increases 
in VIOHALCO and VIOHALCO-ALUMI¬ 
NIUM as well as the completion of the plant 
of VIOHALCO-VrrRUVIT in Salonica, where 
output of ceramic sanitary ware began in 1966. 
RESULTS 

Gross operating profits of VIOHALCO- 
S.ANITAS ro.se from Drs. 24.08m. in 1964 to 
Drs. 33.10m. in 1965 and, together with other 
income, total gross profits amounted to Drs. 
40.15m. 

Final operating revenue figures on the more 
recent subsidiaries existing at the end of 1965 
were not reported as none of them had yet com¬ 
pleted a full accounting period of actual manu¬ 
facturing operations. 

In VIOHALCO proper, gross manufacturing 
profits for 1965 amounted to Drs. 78.25m. com¬ 
pared with Drs. 66.6m. in 1964 and, after adding 
Drs, 3.08m. of various other income, total pro¬ 
fits rose to Drs. 81.33ro. compared with Drs. 
69.48m. in 1964. After deduction of all ex¬ 
penses and after allowing for other items, pro¬ 
fits—before depreciation and taxes—totalled 
Drs. 39; 10m. as against Drs. 34.6m. in 1964. 
Thus—after depreciation and taxes—net profits 
amounted to Drs. 8,107,292. It was proposed to 
pay the shareholders a dividend of Drs. 14 per 
share, representing a total of Drs. 4,182,500 and 
to transfer Drs. 3,916,743 to reserves, carrying 
forward the balance of Drs. 8,0f9. 

The report, the accounts m the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. * 

board of directors 

Mrt M* Staaainopoulos, widow of Michael S. 
Stassfiiepoulot, C hai rman; Nicolas M. Stassino- 
pouli^, VieorPhairman ; Evangelos M. Stassinp- 
poufo^; At^nase C. Mitropoufos; Charalambos 
P. Tsplin^ ;; ViHy Faulx; Leopold Blampmain. 
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THE CLYDESDALE 
(TRANSVAAL) COLLIERIES, 
LTD. 

RECORD PROFITS 

The Sixtyi>Niath Annual General Meeting of 
The Clydesdale Transvaal) Collieries, Ltd., 
was held yesterday in Johannesburg and the 
following is an extract from the Statement of 
the Chairman, Mr E. M. Brothers. 

The proHt, after tax of £222,627, on income 
(including income being the balance of recoup¬ 
ments of capital expenditure from the Electricity 
Supply Commission—ESCOM £37,244) for the 
year ended June JO, 1966, was £647,720, an 
increase of £81,430 over the previous year. The 
net profit constituted a record for the company 
and the dividend was maintained at IS per cent. 
The total available for appropriation was 
£1,193,128 of which the Debenture Sinking 
Fund absorbed £50,000 and the two dividends 
each of 3.73 cents per share £378,665, leaving 
unappropriated £764,463. 

Marketable output achieved was 5,767,795 
ions, a decrease of 204,183 tons. 'J"he Coal- 
brook Collieries have .continued to meet the 
requirements of ESCOM for '^.^ailx)s and 
High veld Power Stations which for the year 
amounted to 4,651,023 tons. The marketable 
output at New Clydesdale Colliery increased by 
23,815 ions to 1,116,773 tons. 

'The capital expenditure programme at Coal- 
brook has been completed and No. 2 Pit is now 
fully mechanised. Sewage treatment plant at 
New Clydesdale Colliery Tvas brought into 
operation during the year. An interest has 
recrcnily been acquired in a company which will 
carry on coal drilling operations in Northern 
Zululand but at present it is not possible to 
asse.ss the potentialities of the area. 

As a result of the continued increase in costs 
and reduction in the average selling price of 
coal the benefit of the increase in the selling 
price authorised by the Price Controller in 
April, 1965, has now been lost at the New 
Clydesdale Colliery. It is anticipated that out¬ 
put during the current year will show a 
reduction due to the mild winter and to the 
fact that adequate coal stocks arc held by large 
consumers. 

All the indications arc that last year's profit 
will not be maintained but in the absence of 
unforeseen difficulties the profits should be 
sufficient to maintain the present rate of 
dividend. 


Copy for the insertion of Company 
Meeting reports must reach this office 
not later than 12 noon on Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to : Financial Publicity Department, 


GOLDEN HOPE PLANTATIONS LIMITED 

ISSUED CAPITAL . - .^631,31^ 'b 

Directorti 

F. W. Harper, FCA (Ghainrm) ^ 

H, B. E. Hake, CBE R. O. Jenkins, MC 

A. Arbuthnott, MBE, CA J. Brown, OBB 

Secretaries and Ageota^: Harrisons & Crosfield^ Limited 

Sammary of Directors* Repglfi aorf AecouM. fat Yeir ipded Mty 3li|; lfi 61 
PROFIT AND DIVIDEND - ^ ^ 

Profit after tax. r ....V,il,274,482 

Replanting Expenditure . £229,219 

Dividend for year, 30 per cent. £959^92 

CROPS HARVESTED ^ Estimate 

■ 1969p6 1966/67 

Rubber—lb. . p 26,450,000 

Palm Oil and Kernels— tons. ... * ... 24,^ 26,900 

Copra—tons . 7,409 6^650 

PLANTED ACREAGE 

Rubber, Oil Palms and Coconuts. 64,430 acres 

Annual General Meetingf ii am on December ig^ tg66. 


HANIMEX 

CORPORATION LIMITED 

Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Photographic Equipment 

Highlights from the Anmial Report of Hanimex Corporatioii Limited 
for the Year Ended June 30, 1966 


Issued Capital . 

Net Tangible Assci Backing for each 50 cent 
Slock Unit . 

Sales . 

Farnings Before Tax .^. 

1966 

$1,597,911 

$1.15 

SIO,926»OI1 

$733,325 

1965 

51,316,384 

SI.06 

S8,730,678 

$763,110 

1964 

$I.2I6,.384 

$0.89 

$7,490,582 

1^3,788 

Taxation Pro\ ided. 

$115,819 

$170,444 

$192,694 

Larnings after Tax. 

$617,506 

$592,666 

$451,094 

Llarnings after Tax on each Ordinary Stock 
Unit issued at June 3Uih . 

19.3 cents 

22.5 cents 

18.5 cents 

Interim Dividend per Stock Unit . 

2.5 cents 

. 2;5 cents 

— 

Final Dividend per Sux:k Unit 

7.5 cents ^ 

7.5 cents 

7.5 cents 


The Economist. 
23 Si, Janui’i Strut, 
Lond 9 n, Sir I. 


A COP)' of the Annual ReptM may be obtained from: 
ilie Secretary, Hanimex *(U.R.) Limited,'Hanimex Hoote, 
‘ 15-24 Great Qover Street, Laadon, SEl. 
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lIMTERraATIOtMAL. fMICKEL LUVIITED 


^ have a vacancy for a 

RESEARCH ANALYST 

in tbeir MARKET kESEARCH DHPARTNTENT at tbdr Head Office in London. 
The Departthent i»‘ concerned with forecasting and analysing the markets for 
nickol and olclicl tomaining products in the United Kingdonk Lurope. India, 
$ov^ Africa and Anstralia. 

Candidaibi',ahOQ]|| he Honours Gradualei in Economics or Statistics and should 
have had two to three years' industrial/commercial experience since graduation. 
They will be require to indicate an ability for both original thopght and personal 
* hiltlatiye:^ ''A Itnovrlcdge of Prench and one other European language would be 
an advanta^, 

IrtidiiA, gi^riiig brief tealla of education and experience, should 

f ititwiael Adiialetraior (Ref. MRIK 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL LlMirrED, 

Thanaa Howe, MillbMli, London. 5.W4. 


Head 

of Operational 
Research 


We are seeking a highly qualified and experienced O.R. 
Scientist to head up and expand the Operational 
Research Section of our United Kingdom Management 
Consultancy Firm. 

We want a man of ability, vision and drive who will 
develop the section as an important and integrated part 
of ourconsultancy practice. He will have opportunities for 
liaison with our other O.R. specialist groups within the 
U.S.A. and elsewhere. Our data processing consulting 
staff will assist him with the use of computer facilities as 
required. 

We anticipate that the person appointed wilt have: 

• a good academic qualification in Mathematics or in a 
Natural or Applied Science; 

been responsible for an O.R. section; 

• a comprehensive and detailed appreciation of 
general business problems, which may have been 
obtained in a managerial post outside O.R. 

We expept to pay a salary in excess of £4.000. 

Details should bo sent In confidence, to The 
Consultancy Staff Paitn(^<r Peat. Marwick. Mitchell & 
Co.. Austral House# Bastnghall Avenue. London. E.C.2.. 
fitaiiking the onvalopo,"0.fl.". ^ 


EMduate, urcenHy requlrerf for \or.v 
interestinic I'ollttcal and Kconomlc reseorcli 
work, relatlnf nMlnisr to Africa. vlUt 
mponsibilltv for overseas oreanisuTion 
Hound kuou ledge ol Frencb essential. 
Pertnaneiit poMtlon with prospects ot 
adv&nrpRient Write, a^lth details of 
niluhiiratintis and e.\parienrc, to: 

Box SVC!*. 


Economists Advisory 
Group 

Tills atoup eriuriiied In ii wide numbvi of 
economic studies requires Lconomlsls with 
Eoud honours dearees. Thc.v should be 
able to Interpret and collate starisMcs and 
wilte concise and lurid repot is 
Interestinv and excitlne caieer with 
prii.'.pet'ts l.s open to men and annien with 
tnitUitlve. Sakiry and term*, of m'ivicc 
will he aureed. Flea.se replv with 
cuinculuin vitue to: 
fecunuinists Advi-iory Oroup. 

Vi Bucklniihnm Street, 

London. W.C.; 


j CAMBRIDGL'SHlRc. iobc, vr 

LDBCATION COMMITTEE 

Cambndgeshire College of 
Arts and Technology 

, Prtncipiil: D. E. Muniford, M.A 

I Applicatioiis are Invited for the (ollowina 
j posts. Candidates sliould bo available fm- 
I .(ppoimment from April 1st or as soon as 
I possible afterwards. 

SENIOR LECTI7RER In MANAGEMENT 
' .STUDIES to co-ordinate and pnitlclpate In 
I c«iafetn<c acMvltileo and- lo develop further 
I couives. Candidates must have an appropriate 
' iMlYtrslty degree with qualifications and 
' eii^eace In Monuarment. Some teuchins 
■ expifledce Is dcsliablo. 

! DISTANT LECTURER Grade B in 
j erONDMlCS to share in teaching of O.N.D. 

and H N.D and I oudon degree courses. 

• Applteafits muit have a '•cMrea^ In Eeonamlcft 
mth nUMPtfsa and or leRcnlhf .eRpnriemie.' 
SaUliV ecales for the Rhove ReRt* wUl odj 
Settlor ^rtuier wlthlif Did 

' Aawtattt Lecturer Grade B within the range 
(d £1.055-1: 1 845 uccordins; to quullilcotlona 
and ospenence. 

PiUtllMr purticuturs and application forms 
I m tf, Re obralned troin the Frlncipiil, 

I C&inhriO'o‘'h:.r Colleae ol Aitx and i 

. r«rcmlok.•:^ Colhei Ttoad, Cambridge. 

I a o. nnwARDfi. 

Chief Education DflMr 


L OVPITTV eOTTOE. tttv It-M. ivqiili«£ hr 

Internutlonul journal for new Latin Amerleaa 


ftrst-hand knowledge of lAiln Aoiertca and 
JourDalistic experience esgenilal, Aoply lullf 
In writing, with examplee of pcfvipus 
published work, to Box MHO. 


Nottingham Regional 
College of Technology 

Burton Street. Nottingham 

Applications are invited lor the follnw'ing 
posts: 

Principal Lecturer in Econometrics 

Principal Lecturer in i4cc(juw</n.a 
with special reference to the Economic aspedt 
Ot Accounting 

Senior Lecturer in Industrial 
Sociology 

Senior Lecturer in Lam 


Principal Lecturer. £2.380 x £70 i 
£75 (21—£2.600 per annum: 

Senior Lecturer. £2.140 x £00 (4)-'£2.3M ' 
per annum. 

I Application forms and further particulars 
> ma.v he rtbtalned from the Priticlpal. to 
whom completed forms should be returned nol 
later than December 13. 1906. 

Applications which have been submitted lA 
responae to previous odverttsenienis will be 
reconslduicd without further application. 


: Tli» University of Leeds 

O&Ji^rimeni of Education 



RESEARCH OFFICER required to help In the 
aiatistlcul analysis uf Appllcailons tor 
umvetbicv places. Pieferably u graduate, the 
nucc«s.'<liil candidate must combine Initiative 
ond respon.Sibility with hard work Sularv 
on scale £ 1.470 X £00—£2.100 with F S S.U. 

Appl.'* to: The Secietary, Univeisities 
Cenhwl Council on Admissions. 20 Tavistock 
Square. Lundun. W.C.l. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFfLLD 

Chair of Applied Economics 

AppIiciAluns are Invited for the Newlon 
Chambers Chair uf Applied Economic!) and 
Head uf the Department of Business Sludie'* 
tenable fiom the earliest date on wlilch the 
successful candidate can take up duties Tlie 
recent, empha.sls In this Dep.irtmei)i has been 
on quaiUilHLlve techniques and tinnncG within 
the Held of business studies. The succe&slul 
candidate is likely to be an Economist 
intere.ited In developing business studies and 
with specuil Interests in quantitative 
techniques. The salary will be within the 
range approved for prufesourtal appointments 
with P.S.S U. provisions. Further 

B irtlcular.s may be obtained from the 
Bglstrar. The University. Bheffleld 10. to 
whom applications (12 copies, only utie from 
overseas caiidldules) sliuuld be sent by 
DecemiMi- 14. 1066. 


Brook University 

St. Catharines. Ontario. Canada 

Chairman, Department of Economics 

This appolnunent will be of parHculai-, 

a speal to one who welcomes the chaliongt 
[ budding a strong department in an 
Rtner^ unlveralip. should 

pauesg tt Ph.D. or eg uent teaching and 
feiMrch expttiitnge ft loona ttdmlnLstrnUve 

”GaAk and salary will be commensurate with 
apDllcunc'a (uulincaUpna,^ Pim professor 
(6ilaT.v iis.DOO CJidn. up) 


Assislarkt or Assot^te Professor, 
Department of Politics 

This apaptntmeilt wtlT^ ot particular 
appeal tf pna-Aimo plehe* to teach in a >■ 

classes* 

neldi.: Political Tlieury. Compamtive 
Qoverninent, Political Oeharioux and 
International llelations. Applicants .siitmld 
possess a l‘h D. or equivalent trachitii: aod 
researrh exparionco. 

Rnnk and sakiry will bo eouimen.Mir.tte 
with apptiuanfs QuaUncatlorw As'.Maht , < 
professor approximately 96,000 Cndn , 
ass^ai^prufessoi ajjproxlmatol.v j 

^^in*the case* of all appointment^ scneitnm-' 
proiision for moving eNpeusei.. inMiuwipQi.ftpd 

**Bti5ff^oSivcSly.°o’ raJ&ly-gioiMriy. ^ 
tovmclftlly-ftipported university, i*. locaM , 
The I’enuMvm . 

Mijoya A temperate climate, Tiie UnherulHf 
ia^thln tt day’s, or less, driving distam^pf. 
major acailetnlc centres at Tqronio. 
fapndon. RuL-he..ter. BuDulo. Chicago. . 

Icunts should forward, by olrmnll/-^ 
nurncalum vitae and toe names t thige ' 
nUines. to: ‘ 

Dean of Arts and Science.. lAt.'' 

entlone will be treftiedeonadentUid 
tlons close Ifeeembcr 3J, 
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iX^.>SSJSS^ Mtu%i 

I'k'OOiiuiluiL.li th« Ex«^ n Uw 

ffi?* 

pfiMw. ^r^Xg5?u!t£y*^th 
A alcultuml .jnoiAien or eqiilvaltnt 
i(ii«lincHiifin. Entferitnee In »E»ti«tlviil 
ttOHlysis would ba up udvuuutfa. 
iSaliiry: 

AsMstiUit Leoturar. Ci.lOi x £ 7 S>- 

e2jH0 X C9(>~£2.630 per annum 
• J^clcticy bar at £2.180>. ^ , 

Further parUculars may b« obtained from 
tlib fif^retury of tire univertilty, Hbrthcote 


Lancashire County Council 

I’laaniug Departine/tt 

RPSKARCH AS8I.STANT lequtrfd in the 
Hi'adquai'iere office at PRESTON. 

Coinmenolilff and maxunam aalary within 
tiiu ranxe iUiOUO-fii^M oer annum, 
tiiN'urdlntf to qiialiflcaHonii and expeiience. 

oandldatcB should powcm an honours (laaiee 
m ci'unuinics, Beosraphy. kocIoIorv or related 
suhiei'iN itnd BbouJd bf>lntereNtoo in such 
iiHtblems as industry, population, housing, 
transpon and environmoJital studies 
Applutaitnnn giving axe. quallik'atloni. 
pipscnt appuintment and salary, expcrlrnce. 
iiinl iwn ceterees. to the Couiuv Plunninv 
<.»ni<'«*r (P). Ktisr Cliff County Offices, Presion. 
»iii Ittier tliuii Dvci'inber IJ. lUbb. * 


I NOT A. EtsononiiSl with experience of 
Kiiinuiiisnr tHiiunedl for the Tnfovm.'tii'iji 
.HL'-iiun of tJic BriLlfil) 1-ltgb Coni/nl.SMui). 

N. w Delhi. 

'iDiJIii.iiiDiv’. ire invited Iinm UTuti-d 
Kiu'oloiii n.iilonrils with good bnouied-re of 
iiiironi Bt'iii.ui croiiomiu and industrial 
.III ms. Kxpetience of problcip; of economic 
lii vcloomtnt, et>pL*ciHllv in incim. drifiiaPlo 
Api^uininirnt till' tuo-vcar l•^l«tlafr Irrs'i 
.l.iniLiry 1. I'iJI Salary arcoidnm <o 

aiui cMMAienra iii laii^n C2.000 .a: 3.UgO plue 

• n.t of living Addition, etc. Ase limns 
i'uithi;-r detuiN in.iy he obtained Iren 
iv;ninnri Depanitient (T A O). DipiomHT.c 
.''•ivice Admintstiation Office, London. s\v i 
i'oveUjpi.t to bt! marked " Special'ni 
WMiei*." 


Australian National 
University 

1 1 (liner hi Economic Hialoni 

'ipolu.'ulions arc invited foi appoiii>i)ii;*j( 

Ml .1 \.ii'iuil pu.si ot L«‘cIiiihi 111 L'cnmiiii •* 
liiiiioiv in the 6 <')i 4 Nd ol iJenci;i) siudies ui 
• iiu U>iiver»iiy. llic appoiiitre will um 
» viKvicd 10 lake un duty ui soi n xa po^s'Oir 

('iindidaies should have honnuiii 
••iiiiliJu'iitionh 111 Ecoiiuniic Histoiy or 
l-coiKniuch (till’ latter lieoim combined w 'u 
.111 niiiMCst III the liistoi'lcal irealiiieio nt 
iiMiblem-j of ei'ononiic duvHopmcnt i. 

riiu nepartiiieoi of l^conolrllc Hisio.v 
!• donni-rincnr rdf riic Pn('«ili.v ol Kcono'n "i 
11 iiffei's courses leading to the pass or 
iiiiiiijurN deeree of Bachelor of Art.s or 
b udielor Ol hXMinonilca. Candidates Are 
i.iit}nrviitrd inr rhe degree of Master oi Atts 
Ol Master of Beononilcs and of Doctor nl 
rhtlnsophy. The rnurso.s include stmlles ■. 
in<* modem devrlqoment ol srlecijed econoraift). 
jn. iiidliix the united 'Kingdom, United States 
ot Atn-'rlcB. Austnilla, Japan and the j 

U .s s it and the history 01 economic ihoueiit. ; 

Siiluiy on appointment will be in I 

u'‘ntd.*iiiee aMtli qua hi lost tons and experience ! 
nulini iJis range SA4,800 x $A22U-'«IA0.340 
P'l' uinum 

Poithar uitorittation and the winch ■ i 

hiiuid .u'companv an application quasi toe 
obi allied tiniii the Assuclatlon .of •• ' 
rommpnweiilfh Untvmltlesi. (Storteh OftceT. 
Marlboroii/li House, Pall Mall. London. Wl, 

AppIMNktlim* otoss,- in Australia and London, 
rd Juuuury Jl. 19S7, 


Tnternatt<mal Organisation on me Continent 

in ttoo first Instauce to PLEKT SECRPTarubI 
UMITED. 181 Fleet Street, kl.Q.S. , . T, 


Social ReBearcb ^ 

Spei'laMst iKiftis available hu two 
lnfoiraM.ion Officers add I'vo AsMiermit 
iDformaiUin Officers -in the Cetiirai Qlth'S 

"^VuA^i'lilCAnONS: AH • aodl^tes 
must be qunlitted in one ut the iSi^IhI 
.8oleni:ea. BtetlsUcs. or MathcoHTit'x, or 
have had relevant aumie'icc m suulali 
tfc-onomic. or ooerattonal research. For 
Tile Information Offiosi* posts candidaios 
should have panieipateo in several 
leaeurch projects. 

SALARY (Inner London) : Tni on nation 
OfAcer, £l,0Sa>£l.i»uU; AMistaut 
liiiormatlon Officer. £633- 
MiarLlPK SMlary nisy toe aliovc minfinum. 
Non-contrlbutory pension Promouon 

prospects. 

tVHlTE to Civil Service Commlsalop. 
Siivile Rnw. Laindoni W.l, for iipplidation 
riiini, quotlug 6a0/tH 21, C»osin,i date 
December 9, jddG. 


inftii Dll lion to outside oreAnisiaiuu.s on ell 
puy iind oonrtJUons ol service matiers ind. 
mo.-.t uuppi'UotJy^ eyaluattpif this In relation 
to BBC btuff pof'ey quc-vtloii:., rM^^rtfial 
(jualilloutinns incl'iie ntnvtci e';p.*vleoi;fc in 
t‘v.iluBt]n 2 evldancii .'lud in incorpomlliiv 
nndiiwa in written irporr.n. .^nd In .iddiuun 
-.omo truiniPYln staris-lcAl methods 
Lxpi*rience ill peiooumd wuiX oi vum an 
niiplasrevs* asMiciatinn desirable. Tb."< lb o 
^ririd opportunity for a gradual e huo'c.Lcd 
In MUpnet of (Mjrrent sorl-ri i"il r-junoinic 
i-h.iiigei} on a developin'.; ind i eniploring 
vviilo rfl»v^»‘ of profe«;sionft} and craft skills. 
;Mi*fe>‘iril ajjt* J'l-IO. initial ssijiry In 

till- ran .c of Cl 545 to CJ “(I'i tii p nftjr)'.' ijo 

uU.iiiIic'illoMi unU c.'ip'.i.fULt. p'u-.?r->s.ijjl 

•o C'J.V.'i lall sftliirirs ‘nMiifis i^indon 
WVi-ht'im) to: .i.in/'O 

l•■nllnstnx addressed envelope and, quoting 
ic-'.'-onc".* 06.0 T'ls.i'Ci..) VP An'iolnt.n»*ntf, 
ni!i.irt.'ni;nt. rBr*. Tu'-.i^.n \\ I, uMi n 

liv-- dav -. 


The Univei sity of 
Liverpool 

s.op;ir,iMiins atr inv'irfl ri-.- thr of 

Lr-riUrtER nr ASMISI \>Jr I.H’TVRI R 
111 T-CONOMiC llJSTrtHV In I'l* 
litn<:itncnt <•> Eennomtes 

fbr .O'li.il s.il.ii' ’'ill b^ ajitliii II ♦ 
r.oi.io t l.IO'j- L] 74«1 pti iio'ioiii 
.S'.'iiMiiit; iu aav. biuim. ano 

I .■■».:urn- 

aon'icir^on^. fu" 'ind 

|(.4j 1 i)i‘aiiu'i%. ',4V'ecbrr aiu) vhe .-ujini' 

I I ihitf ivleioc.'i. .sliuiild in* ien', lo .(n. 
H'*<toiisr, rfMi.i Thom ttiviiier 
i,.li*' obirtni'd, no, 1m< 4;. triaii 

i>..rP!!ib'!i 7. Titrui'c nj«.Lr 

RHf ?‘»7 


University of East Au^lia | and 

school of Soaial Studies Uow 

CifttnLiiea, PELL 

RK.8E 

Apphi.atlnns are Invited (nr LFCTURl .'^(41PS and t 
ill-ASSISTANT LKCrUAKSHIPS hi h^luUOiliiCa and I 
tiom (Vtobui 1, l»e7. For one or mot a, of PEI 
ituMc posts intoi-estsjIS eeanomlo fh<*qr,y. tArsf 

iiigtheinatical rconqnios* aeonomeurlcg, or 
international ccuiu^vS" would be destvable 
Oae nr two of the posts will i‘equibit;..K 
SI tong Inierest in oroblems of underfd^ffiouM ..j 
cotmtries, prcleriibly with a\'«i'sea:$'a|pirlwce< Qlb'i^ 
uiw I for one of the piMl.s)^knowl^^£ Jl Ociob 
a'^4:ulture. The stipend iMIl'be «n*^the : -iFr^ 

iBclUiwr £ 1.470‘ £2.8.10 • 

aniiitant Lecturer £1>106<^£'||.^ •>-y BSHttl 

pTiffi PB.3.U. beneilia, ” . •' .r< Jbei 

Funher parvidulato mar te obtaln^lrooi "• Hiuaji 

nainas aifit^addMmeatil lliree pOftoBb.'tb 


University of Nottinghain 

Chair of Applied Kconondcs and 
I no II si rml Economtes 

4nnlli atloDs are Inched from econcmisTr in 
j Udvr-nirnenta. Industri ni tne nn'v«n-niM. 
rii.* p.’i'tKiii appfijiiied all] be Hi^ad 4>i tne 
DcDiiriment of industrial Ecnnoinlcs. and Will 
! be e\pechjd io be an ei-onomlst wivh mieiesis 
I in nnv (leM of Applied Economies The Chair 
will become vacant on ttapteiiibci 1. 1467. 

I following the retliwmeitv ol-vhe preiwii 
bolder. Balan wlthui the range a\9.-67(i to 
C4.PI0 Fdma pi ap^leatiPn- and lurtnef 
doLiUi>, icturuablc nul la tor than 
ppi;einr)ci 10j, 11)06, fi4)*n^ liic R4S)s*i.ir 

■iReseai^Gh irk Economics 
land Finance 

UouMon-Noman Atvards 


THE' TRUetlSBB OP TUB nOOBMW^ 
invite Htpipliettllims for 
PELL^WBIlira 01 OiRANrS in aid 4)t 
RK.8E.4RCH Inm the working of industry 
and Unaucc lu orcai BriiHin and elsewn'- c 
and the economic cutuiitlona affecclng misn 
PELIOWSHII-B. which are Intended unlv 

* ***"• -*2Us?ii iliK’.. 

'hira may ^«srene^^e« fur « 
.,'RANra are awarded lor plthe- 
...... r.i'nw UK pnfl'tiiiie tgprk. The rtwcunir (-<i 

Qi8'«^arH«^'affitoh.wiU take effoct from 
Oeiobcr 1.^907. will (npond upon vhe 
,(^rqumy 4 ance« of tlte'«tkcUda» and rhe 

'f'^^^l&fi^iSiould 'eubiects 




W"' 

SS&is about 

wwatary 


RESEARCH" 

ECONOMISTS 

The White Flih Authority'^Flsherir Emomici Refeerch Unit at Hull 
has vacancies for Economiset fn the followlM cttcgoricf to work on 
» variety of Interesting projects In the of marketing and ceopoiplc 
forecasting : 

SKNIOR CCONOHlUrSt ikla>yffoma5^to£3,m p.a. 
Candidates should either heve idvanded duallfkaslons In economics or 
statistics Of several yea^i^totpeftef 1 co» ccMcfier wl^ a demonstrgted 
aptitude for Independent v^pfk. - V 

RESiARCH ICONOMfSTS s Salary frclm£t,l99 to <2vil8 
p.a. Candidates should be well quallfiM in. economics or scacistles tod 
have some years’ experience of applied economic research. 
Appllcatlont from new graduates in economics or statistics and Interested 
In research wiH be considered and In their caseealary bvotdd be'by- 
arrangement, .These posts wUI either be permanent or, on a period 
contract basis. 


Computer tocitlttos are^vaital>te''thd;she work el^thp Unit direcM^; 
towards improving th« production an^,m)irketii\| of wVtqdih and vW* 
forecasting futqre devplop^enflpjn^ the filing industry jWorkiHg In'^^Oie 
association with engineering and operational research workers. This 
will provide a congenial and Btlmulktfng'opportunity fbr independent' 
work in an interesting field. ^ 


Application foriini Rro Rvoilnble from file Secretary ^Solicitor, 
White Fish Authority, Lincotn'e Inn Chembers, 2/3 Cursitor 
Street, London, E.C-4, to whom they should be returned by 
Ifth December, 1968, 



fire ill short supply 


Men of ouisfpn^iog athievtiHcni unit pfomi^ arc ahvgyf^Wd.lb 

come h\. • havC'ah acciirnc .‘Tppreciaiuin of 

Jcvcl of re^ponslb|lily they.cun commend* Ncvcfthoteos they^mmt 

he giirpnscd by the opporiuniiie^^ which cxiM lO iMr 

4ind Shjtisiici Department in l,nndf«n. 

ll« wnrk at ihc Heuilqiiarferc of .m inlernation.il organi.s.ilion. 
opcrjpng in a wide divervity of consumer and indiistfial..guilds 
ficlds.fqovm m^ipy efOpO^^s j[n(| itsf folatfd djsdipIflSes 


—ihcEu^sfHSment of icSirl^m buononiic trendf' lAd* iheM 
on future planning and operation ti elticicncy. the application of 
-itatisiical iccivi que-; to varlciy ot • problen>s,,j.> >Ac]l^.Aa^c 
provision of information• pH currcQ^ dconomic tf'ends 
developments throughout'the worm.' Vormal duties cad require 
frequent business contact outside U.K.. e«pcci.jlly furope. 

The Department employe com6 .'5 gmdu.ile economists, 
ni.ithem.itieians iind siaU%ik'»;ins. .miJ olfen pro'^peciq for 
advancement which ;irc both rc.d anif awarding. 

There are open ngs lor ihc jnuni'cr economist from age 23 .md 
ftir the more senior man in the 2“ 32 age group. The kind of 
man we are looking lor in the lattef gtoup would be used to 
going clear-cut advice on which m,iioy deoi«ions will depend .md 
be comm.mding or iic i»\ irij:. a present salary, at ^ay 22. •»! at 
IcaM £2,501). 








SomI brief pcrson.i} detail; in ;lrli.l 
confidence to; K. F. BURNELL. 
tCONOMlCS A STATISTICS DEPT.. 
UNOfVER HOUSE. LONDON, E.CA. 







TUB ECOMOAOST NOVUUElt 3/6, I 9 M 


i UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

SCB5NCE STIJDIPS . 


r i.St Edmond Hall, Oxfoxti i fHiiiiiiiiiiiiMNiiiMliinnuHMNNi 


lectO 


Applicationi arc invited for three -Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer pust-* in 
• ^ttiia new Unii m the F-jculty ot Science, 

h The Science Studies lint 4llia Aliliilipn. bff,. 

t^and research, on areas sNho^' #Mh «o«e iteofral ' 

-.VbuauiQ concerns. ,« 5. ' ' ... . 

y ApptiCiUils will he expected to s.how qualihcutionii in euluri 
\c. (a) Hiiitoty and Phitosoptiy of Science, 

or (b) Economics or Lcoiiomic History, 
or* Kit-Pobdcal Scsoaoc, 
or (df Sotttoloiiv or Social Psycholofty. 

In all cvcs« appUcanta ahoutd have a speeul micrcsi in liic stK'uii inma,.! 

. of Rcience. or in predYfetna connected with the mnnaijemcnt and cnnirtif 
^ tcchncilugital innovation. 

< Successful applicants will be exp^ted to carry out both leaching and 
.research, la occoi^aiice -vrilb their particular uitcreaiii They vuM he based 411 
>:iho Uhit, b«t vrm bh eneoumged to work in co-operatfon with «her sprciallKr 
DcparUDeniai CaccHeoi Ebnry lacMitick are avarloMr. The latest onnuneacini 
^dalB it Octob e a I, 1947 ; diMica caa be taken ut> inmKdiatdy op appoinitncnu 
Salary Scale*: Lecturer. £I,47U-£I.630 p^r annum : Asitistaiu Lccuucr. 
£1.10.t>£ 1,340 per amuim. with pluccmcnt according 10 qnanflcatinnx and 
experience, and with aupcrannuuiion iKiichr. 

;>i Further pankular*. lupy be ohluiacd froiu ihc Secretury to ihc Upivorviiy. 
,V'Old Colteite. South Rriitge. Cdlnburgh. wiili wlioiu .ippticuUons (six copies^, 
vtgivlfiv Hkh nfetrfe*'- Pi three refereen, ahtNild be tcNigcd ikh hiter than 
'rDeomber 10, 1964. 

;, NovemJxrr. 1966. 


« RATIONAL PORTS OOUNOIL 
MOMICS ft STATISTICS IIVISION 

Applications ate invited for the following post:~ 

An Assistant Statistician in the Econornlos and Statistics Oivision. 
I^e work of the Oivision includes collecting, processing, interpreting and 
presemiog economic and statistical intofamion about the port transport 
Industry and associated fioids, in connection with the Council's mam task 
Of national port pisnnino. tt is necessary to develop rrew statistical 
material from a variety of sources. 

Preferred age 25-30. Applicants must have a good Honours Degree in 
ScatistiQS or f^athemat^cs^ and some experience of statistical work. 
Safaty. i mebfdtng to ty qaf mcatiens and experfence, on the scale Cl ,742 x 
£74—£2,112, wkh prospect s of promotion. 

The Couneb have e comrttMftory pension scheme. 

Applications to the Aftftietant Secretary (Establishments) not 
later than 9th DoceOiimr^ 1999. 


emrOF EDINBURGH 

EDUCATIOM OEVAnmiENT 

lUviser fai Connerce and 
Unsiiwss Stndtes 


Applications art invited for this new post 
from men end women with appropriate 
qualifications and experience in the fields of 
business and education. 

The person appointed will be required to 
advise on all aspects fld this rapidly expanding 
field within the schools and further education 
colleges. 

Salary on scale with maximum of £2.830 
depending on qualifications. 

Further particulars and application formi 
may be obtained from the Director of 
fduCAlioSp $4* ones Street. Edinburgh t,. 

AppItodOhS Mst be lodged not later than 
Friday. December tftth. 


Official Mhitnhip and TuiorMp 
In Bex^namios 

Ttie 'Oovarnlne Body pnjpuAex to elect an 
<ifiaiul t'ellaw aud TuUM' iu E l c unomU:* lo 
takr up Ills duties on October 1. 10(17. or at 
ao fiirliPi dale tt he I* avail.ible before then 
. CAiididiites, who muy have Huecudi&ed in 
'any bvamh <i( Kooitoiulcs tuclaottfi 
tlcanainetncs, are invited to write, eivinv 
iiuiilitii-ations tuod Ihe oamee oi not nore 
ih.'in thriio releree*, tu the Viee-Piinclpai ot 
St l-.'dniund Hall noL lain Uma 
J anuiUY 7, 1%7 Puitliti particulara of 
the I'ellriwabte fomj he ubUlniMl (lum the 
Vi'-c-Pi inciwu. 

University of Exeter 

Department of Economics 

(A.::iLUlturuI L'cuiiumlr'.i 

'.Appliculiune ere lnv>ted for the imst of 
‘^INVKSriGATlONAL OCT-ICEH Oi 
.INVK8T10ATI0HAI. AnSiSTAtn' tn the 
TAeifi Province /d the i*r'>Tuieial Asricuirurnl 
J-tonrinilcs S“nlcP 

■ Candidatex raiu^c have » de<tree m' dipiomu 
in llfnniruirorw or ur Asneullitre. or an 
equivtleni auMllAcati'in. A kncwlfUxe id 
Kr'n,i-Mi( s III A'-oiiMtun-JV would be an 
ad\ .1 It i :> t-".' 

r)iii'- >- will include the collection and 
piuceof data with special reference 
tv iUi> JuiiUcuiruioJ Indu-xiry. a.xhi.stAUco to 
the Hntiirolroral Manasetnenl Uaison 01Bi.er 
in ret'oairh: and the dn'elnpmenr: ot 
lv>rtiruMuml manuamnent work with the 
N.itioruil AKiimtoirnl Advisory Service. 

A cur uvullublv tor use In deld work 
The appointment will be made. ai:r9)r(tiue 
10 gUHllncatloaa and expeiteuce, within 
the Inllowtns snidc^*: 

Ori«de III CaSO a £S0~ £1,000 
Grade II £1.105 s i:75-£L.lB0 x £10- - 
C1.6U0 X t7S—£14175. 

Further partlculun ol Utlx appointment 
n».iy be obtained Irorn the Secreti^ of the 
Unlveridlv. Ncittarole Hoohe. The Queen’.x 
liiitc. rhetor. 

Clostna dale ior appiK^tiunx (four rop.eai 
D^'cmtiPT 12 1‘itMi 


LONDON BOUODGST OF CALINO 

Ealing Technical College 

St. MaiT>‘ Road, bniunx. W.8 
SCHOOL OK BUSINESS 

.Senior Lecturer in 
.Stati/ifics'Operafional Research 

AppIlcatlon^ uie Inv.icd tiom sradiiai'is wiili 
appiopilute iiidu-Mial and i, niiMerctal 
eKp-rlence 

, Salary £ 2.21P-£ 2 160 »A. 

I Further details, tauerher wiili Hapiinsiiim 
; [urinN, m»x be aiu.iin<!d Irom the Frtneioal, 
to whom I'oniplcti* I applicatloiLi oiiuri be 
netuined wittitn H da vs 

Univerelty of Reading 

Leefureshim or Assistant 
Lectureships in Eivnornics 

I 

' Appllo'ittnn>’. nre invited lor Lectureships ur 
I A-"«l»tBnt Lectureships tn the nep.trtmcui ot 
LconiiiuK's, us pail uf Ihe Uni\crs!i\‘h 
e'ClMinxlun proi;ranime tn the social .^clcnctiA 
Frcferenee will he given to cundidatea •aiHi 
neachlna and rexoarcli iJiteue.sts iti one or 
more of tlie foHnwrlaiR ildlds: mkro-enonomlr 
, Uieory. eoonomlci. of develonmvnt. manaaeii.ii 
I evsnioiidcH, economics of planAhiB and or 
I Mcial poHcy. eeowwmr atattfdlca and/or 
> econnmotilce. mid Eurapeiui enmumUr 
I problems. The persons npnulnted will be 
[ axpeeted to take up tbatr dut-tea an 
September JQ. 1007. or un bunh acher daiea 
' M may be araaHoed. 

Kurt oar partleulara may be abftatnad from 
tlM Baclatrar (Renu 30. OJLB.). Ttia 
antvaraliy. R^adina. wiwui appUAUana 
should be received w Z^amber^ 1060, 


^ LONDON SCHOOL 

S LEVERHULME RESEAHCH FELLOW 
S Application* mo invttad foe a 
S Levomutme Raatarch Fattowahipi tan- 
S abto at the London Butiness School 
S and supported by Um Leeerhulnie 
S Truat. The Fellow wRIiMtf on iiweeb- 
S gation into the veiatlooBtupa that exist 
S between oonsumeie' expreesed pur- 
S chasing intentions and ihoir sutose- 
S quent purchasing behaviour. Salary. 

5 according to age and bepertonce. up to 
I S C3,000 par annum Tonure to bo 
I S discussird with candidetas. 

I s AppUcatioiis. giving deteihi of age. 

I S qualifications, oxpenonce and the 
I S rtemes of two referees, should be sent 
; s lo Secretory. London Graduate 
! S School of Businoss Studies, 28 
' S Northumbedend Avomgi, London, 

! S W C.2, as soon as possrble. 

j 7tiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitimiiiiiniHHitiiiir 

I FULL-TIME TRADE 17NIGK URGANJEER 
! reuulrad by The NstloeaU UoJun ef Bonk 
• Biiiuluyt'e.'c Lo take lae dudas in the H«ue 
. Cuunues. Permaaeiii sod peneianable 
I posltkiu: eonuneneing aslxry £IJ2S p.s : 

I 90 Md iKilictays end conditkaii of oervlce. 

I Previous experlenoe In Uils Lyp^ ot 
I ttupleymsot Hud sUhty to drive s cer would 
s tar un nrivunUBe. ApoltEslmns, wtih foil 
! details of eve. auHillu'atlana. niwhnw posts. 

, idirinM be aent T-o K U.b,E.. Gueen'i UaufK. 

2 Hnlly Road. Tivinkfailmiu Middle.'ies. noi 
' later than Drceeaber U. 1‘KIS 


Milk Marketing Board 

Awards in Agricultural Fconomics 

TIM Milk JdsrkeUnc Boerd inviie 
uppllustlon* tor tbclr uwardii for 
vncetlettal study end fur riuMmTrJi in 
MijrleulturEl economics The swuida »re 
open to roan snd women who 01 % 

Siradantcv of untwsitiaa In the United 
KUwdoni la any subject, but prulercnoe 
IB liven to those wbosi* de^'Tscs have been 
ubiHinsd m aerlcullttre. In acauanilc.s. nr 
in aoi^ or buBlneK.>i studies Candldaltis 
SIC espcctad to have Kaiiwd s ftrst-class 
ur isood aecaad-cLii ■ Honours degree bat 
any rjuolltli-iitioiix ul utiniiui :,iutu'- may 
be HCTdplCd 

Thflrv ari» two citlnaoTlcs of awards. 

(u) STUDEltrSHU^ l£70e-£7St> pei 
aunutni are for pnatffinduate stndentx 
utiiilined to btuJ.v (u) a poMTi'radwitc 
degree or dtplomu ui* to take up le'.euicli 
work In AKrirulriinil ernnoinlcs; 

(h) FEIiLOWBRIPS ( C SWI-C 1.90S per 
annum) nre tor p.T.'<on‘- who have alieidv 
hud experience In poRtgi-odpCte atudy In 
some Buhject eognste with SirrkiiUuruJ 
econumlrv 

Appllearlena ehonld be neat not later 
than January n, 10S7. tn the Secreliirv. 
Awards In Agiicuttinsl I^Mmonlca, MUk 
Murketlris Beaid, ITianim Oittnn, fiurrcr 
Horn wlioai rorcher particular., and lornis 
ut appIlriaKon may be ubtumed. 


roUNCI BIMHNKBB BXATlSTlCiAM leunued 
. m new dost of phumins oMtstont it . 

, ATV NETWOKK LIlfTTEO. Elotme Brwiloa. 
to jmtlmr snd evnlunte intarinstlna on atad 
antTfadlltleB stmeaciam as on old to 
produBihin phumlna amd controL AppMesnH 
vm probsb^ bs to tfaeir torsnties. Sre 
•isthiUenl txshaina snd udll mUiIi s idisaee 
to Join a WISH team tansy to psoduettos 
! plaaotoK. tosetnx and eontnol. Bslsry up lo 

j S^iiJtSSSi 

Ltd.. ATV Hoitsa. 17 cirest Cuasberissid 

Place. I,ondon, W 1. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


TINMIOCK TCfiillCAL C0LLE6E 

Wooftvidw, Grays, Esfsn 
Tsisphons: Grays Thurrock 3073 

Principal; i. C. WILLIAMS, RA. (Honr). B.Sc. (Econ.) (Hms.). Dip. FJ.L. 

DEMilTIIERT EF IUM8EBEIT JUM MSflCSS STMIE8 

Head of Oiptrtmtni: f. W. KOlNEIt. M.Intt. M.S.ri., M.t:Ex., A.M.B.I.H. 
introdticcpry Count In 

OPEMTIOML RESEMGI 
TtCWIIHIES 

Mm kbdlwftBB fiii Odcpmbbr, 1944 

p m. 

praniMf a. w. reuns 

ft yn o i-iy Ciirrncir amM*. 




tod Ritit P Bciiik h dr/ Ti iu sT Ocfc tuckmcoi CdMdfd. 
' ''"tOdmtolFqd: Cl l«. 94* ' ’ 


aiiuimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiii 











£1m TO C30m PACKAGE DEAtS, N«gotiated Comracta. Turn Kay jobs arranged 
for Oveisaas Clients preferably Governments. Generous Credit available, interest 
5^%. repayment 7/14 years. Fixed Price and Fixad Completion. Exclusivily 
EssentiaL Moat Heads of Stats find pricing obtaifwd from my International 
Comracters moat favourebla and eomparea wtab their officiet Oevefopimt 
Budget Indiaationit thereby avoiding Publicity, Effort, Tenders and Time. 
Plans taka 90 days. Work commanees immediately. 

Du Flea. It. Rue da la Dole. Oeneve. BwKserland. 


IMPOST TO AUSTSIA 

Austfia’s larnss ltfPORTIR4HSTMMMI ef FHAlfMACfUTICALS. 
CHEMICM.S,^ MOCHmCM9!i RAW ase. 

We e%r imCMNCY, oshied soft smsIIsm naikaifoi. dpae 10 yearn. 

We nik IXP AMWCm < 1 yjasg-saasNs s ddi i i »s> : mp e fos MMl eei. (We mfolii be 

^BorVuim HWj^Uk mi XlMdl. iytuwHi my .v 



WHAT JAPANESE BANK.. 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

Tt0 M-ynr M MHsti Bn*. 

The fiot MlUuL fjcchtangf House v/as founded in 1683. 
Flmgi k frown n vast complex of indusuics, embracing 
cf^.T aedcrii business life. 

Bconino Ae Miuiii Bank - still occupies n central posidon 
ill this greaf buikiess group, it can be of spc^ belp to you 
in your ihuiinp with Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade abd exchange. We are 
modern, fast, and conscientious. You11>find our br:anches or 
correspondent banks in every major'ci^ of Ae woiid. 

THE MITSUI BANKo LTD* 


head OFFlcf; YURAKU CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN • 

LONDON B RANCH: 

No. 35. King^Strefetp Londdo. C.a . 

OTHER OVERSEAS BRANC HES; 

NEW YORK • J3ANGKOk"l2) • BOMBAY • SINGAPORE 
























m 









The toduitrlal Bank of/fapan ia 
faadtng Ipng-tarm crac^ insfRutia^*^ With 5' 

04 yaara*! experience in Industrial flnapCfng, '' f^ahcfarf^aarch dapari 
As of th4 end of Sept^ber,. vlnduatrlft Rank of^^^^ 

total ouUftanding loans t)fcead miK f^to fadllMia 

lion, of which 79 % is for plahTan^^^^^ ^ iBa^weeiffil^^ 
ment Investment. Its cirenlele-include most la willing to share this proven long-term 
of the nation's principal industrial'concerns, credft khow-how with interested parties. 

With Its long and intimate association Write fbf further Information. 




THE INDtiSlilAL BANK 
OF LTD. 


, Ctiiyoda ku, Tokyo. 


, ‘' 1 '' . *. ri‘ "• • 

tht Cavalieri Hilton 
will give you a 
vilbwpfthe 
city that 
C^es^ar 
never saw. 


'JH«H OfficF- 8, l-diome. Mnr^uchi. 

. .CUteadtfress. KOGIN TpKYO.;T«iex. TK 2325 , TK 2850. 


London E.C.2, England 

Frajilfurt Office: Esctiersheimer Landstrajlife 9. Frankfurt am Main, F.R. Germany 

N.Y. 10004, U.S.A. 


At the Cavalieri Hilton, high on Momte 
Mario, manager Olaf Bohde has a roof-top 
terrace where you cah sip a dririk and 
watch the lights come on in Rome. He. also 
landscaped gardeos.with a swimming 
po^nd tennis courts. Excellent 
rretJatatib, f^hfonable shops and free 
priveee bin service to the heart of Rome, 
minutes Pbr reservations, call 
your travel |PX Hihon hotel 

(aVALIERI JjlLTON 

Goiatcrnationiil — 
witm^llthecMtforti.kffliitaM -S 



Vhe most . , 

^.biSTINGUISHEP NAME 

r‘ IN. '' 

' SCOtCH WHISKY J 

MACDONALD CMENtWS LtO... ^ 
DfSTRLERS L8ITH, SCdTUUSO i 
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ORO&^8J|tXM 

^ • ■•■'-■ 

WORLD'S LARGEST DATES SUPPLIERS 

Dates are washed 
in modem equip* 
mcnt sterilized and 
twice fumigated. 

FOR FURTOER DETAILS APPLY TO: 

THE nuo 

DATES ORGANISATION 

BAGHDAD, IRAQ 

CABL&: “TAMRA'* BAGHDAD 


, . ,1' f . . Si! .iv * 

; ^ ^ witjiL i^^ busll^ rnsj^gpiiftStA 

5.,. ' seryi^"-'''-' 

1 ; bojSm.■ ■."f 


■■-■#^*5 vj'i' 





Maybe ilniiTB why we caa-t etep-giowiagf. ., 

(WhowBnts to?) 

SAITAIVIA B 4 ir|C 

Heed OA«m .tTMMta, SaitwMk Mala Mw. Kyobaahi, 

Tokyo. CaU« J^iAntr. 6AiejNTDKTO. Tdos TK RBl- Other 
office* 121 fa loriqrcb Oaaka, Magt^'.Tokdhiami, Saitana 

VnlftiUi - •. ■'•• -■•■•■■..•■■.-■>.., 


Donrt open it 
ire. money! 


■fr 
1 



inoat reliable 


tondon Branch :31 45. Gresham Street, londdn t.C.2 
Hong Kong Branch :20, Des Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
New York Agency :1 Chase- Manhattan Plaxa, New York 
San Francisco Sranch.465 California Street, San Francisco 


These paper packets of silver coins circulated 
in Japan 300 years ago without being opened. 
There was no need to verify them, because they CarrfBd 

the seal of the Konoike Exchange-nbw Sanwa Bank. 

>> 

People trusted KONOIKE theni and 

people tnist S/INWA tiotf. 




Head Office: Fuddmi-nioehi. Oaokf.'/. ^, 


i Braneh«s:2oe 

Tokyo Offieo: MoronoucW, Tokylg'^ 
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1 .'■.* .‘T ' ’V' 

A »-,{»'■ -, ; 

name “ 
means 
a lotto 
Clam^se 
iusitiessman 




■ ' A. ' 

THCMn«UM|Htl|AM(.t' 


London Bronch 
7, Birch in Lane, 
London E.C. 3 « 
England 


Phona: MiN 9896/9 


especially 
if the name is 
MITSUBiSHI 



...a name that has earned |he confidence of busi¬ 
nessmen In every area p^lhe Japanese economy. 
If your banker is alread^'Wdlrfclffg through Mitsubishi^ 
he knows that MitsuS^rs Sfi^ncial interests cover 
nearly every aspect of business activity in Japan. 


Ask your bank lo rontiict ^^UsMbl!,h}/ or wfilc difctily for 
Informaliun (onterning your bu^lnes^^ in Japan, 

Write for detailed InformatiOM on bow Mibubldii can help 
Mirve you and >(jur clients. 




NiM MfMaf mnrmitsubish; owtm 

vnm: a#* wk. m own (n wota. 




Here’s bine of the more splendid 
residence^ jn ^Athens.. • 
seen jfirorb ahother- 
the Atll^^ 

Hilton. 




Manager Jean Fierrc 
Pf4d9|ajp||r#Clate8 the . 
beaut^ul things of the past 
... and the present. Just look «t his 
hotel... spacious guest rooms with 
private balconies. .. and marble 
baths. An incomparable view of the 
Acropolis. Gourmet restaurants. 

Elegant shops and a swimming pool 
and sun terrace in a garden setting. All 
in the quiet Embassy section, the new 
center of Athens. For re^rvations call 
your travel agent or any Hilton hold 
or Hilton Reservation Office. 

ATHENS MILTOW 

Co •nternationjl<-wlth all the Comfortf of Hilton 


Professionals in the know, choose... 



the 

TEMP 


ANCE 


WhyP 

lailriatRrMt AND p*3r>n«nt« or oredlta 

u ftttmoUTO MWutfariRijwry reqnlremont with 

TJdtra^^'ikBilprT soiLite soejErr 

of tW’lMlWIW S.CI.UM 

f. TUlNDOM, WX M»eiatTO 82 . 
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Five generfiitions of Gloag family experience In the ways of 
whisky blending have culminated in a Scorch Whisky of truly 
rare distinction. Prized by connoisseurs, the famous Grouse 
brand Whisky is best sampled neat. Should you experience 
difficultyaboutsupplies, please write to us at the address below* 

THB FAMOUS 

GROUSE SCOTCH WHISKY 

MATTHEW OLOAO & SON LTD.. PERTH. SOOTLANO • ESTABLISHED iSm 



LTD 


eiipitfti Mwun! vifl.Q^.09 
H««4 Offle* I 




>000> Branch.Qlflea > Saa In prinel 
iq^hi SblnaKara iBnbla : K 

Chry^a^littToki;* TalaiSWena 


: Sl!k< 


iQheut Japan 
'•(•A TK427B ' 


Decisions are mada 
in Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh companies are among 
America's largest producers oh 

aluminum • atomic reactors • coal 
electrical equipment 
fabricated structural steel 
food products 

Industrial valves and meters 
mining machinery •oil 
plate and window glass 
railroad equipment • refractoriei 
rolling mill equipment • steel ; ^ 

And within 500 miles of Pittsburgh, you'll 

find over half of America's manufacturing 

plant. Pittsburgh National Bank is located 

In the heart of this industrial concentra* 

don. Because of our long-time partfeipa- 

tion in the commerce of this dynamic and 

diversified market, PittUiurgh National 

knows it well. May we share our firsthand ' 

knowledge with youl 


w 


PITTSBURGH NRTIONRL BANK) 


H«mI OMmi 

Pitlri>urgh, Pa ^$230) U.$Ai! 

Cable: FIRSTB^K 
T«lea: 0 e 6 - 8!3 

foumledtlM • Toiallt«e.if«s$ i.43«.ss8.ie5 


European Repiesenlitive Office: 

20 Place VendOme,.Haris rranrg^^ 

Phone: RlcheUettO?->09 

CdWe: PittSBANK Telex: 2 ^ «41 




I 
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ippon Kangyo, 
you’ve chosen 




TheyVe all good. 5CX) superb rooms. Great location Just off the 
Ringstrasse. Candle-lit supper club, gourmet restaurant and 
Brasserie caf6. Shopping arcade. No wonder General Manager 
Hans Sternik’s hotel Is a sparkling attraction. In fact the place 
to stay in Vienna is our neck of the woods. Call your Travel 
Agent or Inter-Continental for reservations by Panamac* 


One of 36 incomparable 
lnter*Continentals around 
the world. 


INTEH'COmiNENTAl 



Tli« 

Long-Term 
CririK Bonk 
of Japan. Ltd. 

iMuimea of J^Ak/d^Pluraa 
Long'farin fbianpfng 

;; ;r Vv-I'li. 

Plant and 0(|uipmant . export financing 
for JapanteM firma 
Other general banking busineu 

THE ijON 6 -ttni liiii w jjwan^ iW. 

(NIpiiM ChekI Shln*yo GInko) 

.Hfod OlKfOi Otemochi, Tokyo, Japan 
York lUprgigntativf OffiTc*t 

\S^y 30 ijichongg Pl«cg, N«w York, N.Y. 10005 
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STOCK PRICES AND .YIELDS 


. .Jr 


LOWPON STOCK fiXCHANW IWPICES 


----r~-—■ —1 


THE ICONOHlBTiGXrEL 

INDICATOR 

(J 953 MI 007 

fMANCIAL 

TIHM^ 

( 1915 - 100 ) 



Pricw, I9W Dividend ORDINARY 

-l(o)(b)(c)| STOCKS 

High I Low j % 


! Price, Price, 

Apr. 6, Nov. 16, 
; 1965 1966 


Tieltf, I 

Nev.23. I 

1966 jCovorJ 


7 a 

5 o 
Vra 

7 o 
2 do 
6*,o 
7 o 

I'ld 

|2-37/ic 
I 5»« 

I S'lO 
I 7'ifl 

! 6/6 b 

6 o 
13-OOc 

10 b 
i 3*21> 

I i 

I 24 e 

! ^l<* I 

' 6>4« I 

4 O : 
' 10 0 
! 7*1« I 

t 14 b j 


16/112 6 e 

17/9 a. o 

24/9 rS’jib 

35/- 11*2* 

38/17*2 b 


■ANKt, MS^NT 4 HP 

Barcleyc.£1 

Lfoydi.£t 

liercint.‘.5/- 

Midland.£1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

Westminner 'B*.£1 

Australia 4 N. Z.£1 

BOLSA .......£l 

Bank of Montreal.., ,$10 
Bank of News. Wales. £1 

Barclays DCO.£1 

Chartered.£1 

Honik’g. 4 Shans... .»5 
Nat.'Com. Bk.^cet.. 10/- 
Royai4fc.OBd|ida.,.,.S)0 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambros..S/- 

Hill.^ainvel.,..9/- 

Moncaau Trust.9/- 

Sehrodlm.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.S/- 

lombard Banking .. .5/- 
Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 
United Domins. Tst.. .5/- 
BREWERIES. Btc. 

Allied Breweries....S/- 
Bass, Micchels 4 B... .$/- 
Charrington United. .5/- 

Discillers.10/- 

Guinness.S/- 

Scoctish 4Newc. Brew. £1 
Wauiey Mann.......S/- 

Whltbread »A* ......5/- 

BUaONIS. PBHD, Bit. 
Asseclati^ Portland... £| 

BPB Indiiacrlea.tO/- 

RkhardCeaiain. 

Critialll44|>e...:...5/- 
International Palnti. .4/- 
London Brick...$/- 

aas^T"'. 

Albright* Wlliofi...5/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fisons.£1 

ICI.£1 

msiraiT-* tiSRB 
Boots Pure Drug—5/- 
Montigue Burton... 10/- 

Osbenhamf....fO/- 

Grattan Warehovabi.i/- 
CUS 'A*.$/- 


30/- 26/0*4 

7/1 «2 6/21- 

tt'6 

53/10*2 33/- 
30/7*2 21/9 

35/- 26/3 

13/4*1 9/3 

14/9 24/- 

13/9 9/101 

13/7*1 P/2N 




9 A. Reyrelle....^,.4<t£| 
15 b Thorn E ectri^.•.5/« 



13 e Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 28/6 
II b Assoc. British Foods..!/. 7/7'i 

4 o Bovril.£1 36/3 

7 -8b Brooke Bend‘B*.5/- 11/7*^ 

2*14 Pitch Lovell.........4/- 7/7*a 

B*ib Internatienal Stores..^- 9/3 

B'lb MyonaW...Cl 52/-|| i 

5*20 Ranka44evis.10/- 29/9 

7 b Rockitc4Colman...tO/- 20/3 

3*20 fillers.5/. tS/d*, 

2 e nuBLylo.£1 31/- 

15 b Tosco Stores.I/- 7/5*4 

14 c Unigate.5/- II/- 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Air Liquid#... 
Ssnquedo Paris 

Citroen. 

C. F. Peirole.. 
Cie O. d'Eleec. 
MKhinesBull. 

Pechiney. 

Printempi.... 
Rhone-Poulenc 

S.I.M. 

Safnt-Gobain.. 
Udnor. 


Nov. 16 
Fret 

Nov. 23 
Fra. 


N—.l* 

y- 

Nov: 23 
% 

339 

369-5 

GERMANY 

A.E.G. 

29B 

293 

208 

211 

Bed’che. AnilinJO 193-5 

Dml92 

162-5 

I66-) 

Bayer. 

0 l34-50ml32 

168 

ISO 

Cemmtrsbank. 

354 

355 

461 

492 

Oeeache Bank. 

Oml91 

0190-5 

II7-S 

125-5 

HoOchsk Farb... 

D 195-50 193-1 

182 

189 

Kundenkredk . 

223 

210 

201 

209 

Loewenbrau,.. 

BIO 

820 

IB 

217 

Haiinasmann .. 

102 

I0(<3 

DI63-i 

256 


Dml67 

130 

146 

Th^n-Huecta 
Velkswagon ... 

114 

no 

75-7 

75-1 

335*2 

322 


I Nov. I6i Nov. 33 


....|H.$4-95k5I*30 
.Bk.[FI. 43 k 44-7 


^ -Ex dlvidMd. /t Tax *ee. i The net redeniRtlon fM4g allew for tax et Bs. 3d. in' t 
(e) Ybar's dividend, (e) To aaritact^dike. ^ 6/) ^ko pieldi lg)iiiSr. . (MAWZ 
khodaile and NRoallad Stock. <c) Naw Siecfc. >panaaa pNcea aupHleo bp Met 
" ‘ aorbeodereapatdMdtnA ' 


High .... 112-1 ( 26 . 1.661 

lew. 44-0 (20.10.66) 

Dec. 3i, imrntOO, 

esIlRSA s s 

AMiHn Pr. 4 P. Iffg 10 

AlwiAlum. .. 29 ^ 277 a 

Ball Tel. 46lt 45*# 

Can. Brewer’s. 6 *| 6 I 2 

Can. Imp. Banli 59 SB 

Can. Pac. Rip.. 54 ^ 53*4 

Hiram Wblkw 29 29 

Imperiai <MI .. 54 53 *i 

Npranda Mlnai 4 B*i 4Pu 

Power Co^pn.. 10 

of Canada 20 I 4 19 

Treni.Can.fM 25 27 

Mentraolino. 

/ndbx.. 146-62 Mi 50 
Hiiib » 171-39 ( 15 . 2 . 66 ) 
tSr....'. 136-20 ( 7 . 10 . 66 ) 
1956 - 100 ._ 


59 7 Htortumb 


95-05 (21.1.66) 
7f-66 (16.7A6) 


Dec 31. 1959-KM. ] 

AlOmUA BA BA 

Ampd PM..... 0-64 B*U 

Asa.>ulp4P... I 50 
Aust Con. Inda. 2-TI I;*f4 

Auai.Oil4Caa. 2-00 1-90 

Brit Tobacco.. |-0B I-IO 

Broken Hill Piy. $-B6 5-90 

G.J. Coles. 1-a 1-12 

Colonial SuaM. 2-77 2*80. 

Felc4Te«K. 0-4B 0-51 

I.C.L, AN.Z. .. 3-48 3-46 

MyopBmporium 2-82 2-84 

Woofworth ... 1-21 1-21 

.*!*?’ 312-20 3(1-79 

f4lih. 135-09 ((4.7.66) 

Loir. 305-09 ((0.3.66) 

_(937-39-100. 


WOll fttWf 
A.K.U, 


K. N. HOogovenl 273*t • 390*2 
Ken. Zout-KotJ 405 ,.401 

phiiips(n.25) ao^-on. ts-i 

R^cofH. M).Rl|l-»l.l5i 
Thomasaen 4 6J*l. 70-2^ 09 
valeorop...,. 5S-m 44-0 

ZwanenbfiKfnilMPI.164 iFI.I63-S 

2^-3 25J-2 

322-3 (J(.(,56) 
Bmp...... 242-3 <3(A45) 

» (953-(0(L 


A|9l90lf90i9 a e e 

Pkll ..... 


Kirin Brtwary , 
Mittttb. Cham.. 
t1fcsub.ftatt... 
Hkaub.Heevy--i 

Nippon Elect. .| 

Sony. 

Toyo Reyon ...: 
Tawasalron ...1 
Oewibnes 
nverofe 
(ndbx... (41 
Wigh...v‘ <51 
Ldw .'. (41 


14(^66 f424 95 
isii-n (1.4.66) 


L II Ex cepfutlsaclen. t Ex r 
ZMWae aax. <(> TIs laieit date. 
pa-fecMrMea, Teky« Cbnadien ( 


t Ex rlghtt $$ Equivalent to 8-0 sterling. ( 0 ) Icuerim divii 


>. 'J 1 O Interim since reduced 
65 ftedtlnduatrial Index supi 


j4W.-^3 jil.lM) 
i?: 'ii) Fjnel dividend. 


teed or pessod. (p) Resui^rftmm aptR of federation of 
suppNod bp the Moiitrei(SB^ ClMheAdd. •« Yields in 


















































































































iKB icoinitii^ MovEMinit ztf, 



MEW YORK RRICER ARO IMOICES 


AMh. Topokt.. 
Gan. Pacifle ... 
PonoiYlvRniR... 
Union Pacific .. 
Afunr. Elaciric. 
Am.T«l.l>Tal. 
Cons. Edison .. 
Int Tol. A Til.. 
Woacdrn Union 
Alcan Aluminiuf 

. 

Aanor. Can. .!! 
Arti. Smaltlni.. 

1SSSU-.: 

tSt.’r,:::: 


own-Zftlor .. 
NlllafaiOiMA. * • 


Gon. Electric .. 
Goneral Feeds. 
General Mecora 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Heinx. 

Int. Bus. Mach. 

, Int. Harvester.. 
Incar. Nickel .. 
Inter. Paper ... 

I Kennecott. 

^ Ucton Inds. ... 

I liebllOil. 

I Nonianto • • • ■ 

Nat. OlaliilerB 4 
Pan<Ani4rlCan . 
Procter Garakle 
Radio Coirpn. . 
Sexra Aeekude 
Shell Oil 
Stand. Oil Ind. . 
Sided. Omi. . 
Unlon-CerWde 

! U.S. Steel. 

i West. Electric' »i 
! Woelworth — 
XeroM . 


Money Market Indicators 

Trcuunr bill rate ro^e sharply in London, in obvious jpoapdon to official prompting and the discount 
market viras rewarded with an easy week for credit In Mew Ymk, however, Treasury bill rate fell 
slightly. The imp^tant covered swap margb in York> favour op Eurodollar deposits and 
United Kingdom local authority loans narrowed on an injiproveinent itf the sterling forward mte. 

TREASURY Blbl. TENDERS I KEY li«ONEY AMO ARBITRAGE RATES 


TREASURY BIEt TENDERS 

j Amount £ mlltlvn) ' Vl-Dar 
Date of! ■ i'"^' ’Averate 1/ 

■ Tender j Offered AppUed rate m I • 
I I for AHetment | 

““rNTT P7-6ay ■ ^ , 

Noy. ifI I30C I aiftO 109 2-90 ; 

IH 9-47 
116 2-11 
m S-2i 
133 2-73 


I t IM Q 


mMd«rd airf 


1. 


4m ' 

VYAM OovL 

kidefif bb' 


ei'si''' 




g:l? 

|:S M 


.4 , .. 


Oct. 7 I 


; 133 10-94' 

, JB 10-94 
133 10-24 
j IM 4-2S> 

! I3S 0-04 
I 139 2-SI 
135 114 
; 135 l>90 
; 134 II<24 

! 133 3 12 
132 4-97 
132 3-44 
,190 3-21 

I 130 5-40 
I 130 4 41 
132 10-20 


•aalc htfca'Cfrom 4K.‘ 
14/7/64)...... 

ISopoeft ratac 

7 da/» notice: 

, Clearini Sank* 
Plicpuni houMP ,.. 
iMrpuiheritiM... 
..Ijndnthf* f/aod:, .,, 
MksI ■Mihoritl«t..,V 
^nosnca>outai .#.v 




Bank MB....M> 

Pine cram MIb... 

Biira Cmllaf AaflM 

."TSaJrnotlm?^ 
3 monthi'. 


November 23 

■uro<atafline daimita 

i lnPorbii % 

ays* aocice... 7 I 4 
3 menihs*. 

Naw voaic 
Traaeury MNa; 
No»ambarif4.... 5-44 
November 23. 5 -25 

Market paper: 

|knk bills. 5-75 

Certs, of deposit. 5*75 
acorllfif: 

Spairaia.....v. fi'TlIt 
Ponaard diio,.... 7|p eteo. 

. (Imontfic'f 

Ennuat Iniorott 

. «««. W 

liiaopcinont curpoums ■ 
InvisimontS. I9^s% piem. 
Socuricy £... Ific. due. 


I Cewimd AvIdliBGi Murgina 


In ralos on Ac pnrticiffar £/$ 
r'iw kiP ferwnrd oMhangc epror. 


lOMi 

m/larMMiWi,” ...MclMi 


III fimrsNir oP. 
imt .urookt ThH wookt 
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MITSUBISHI -worldwide for every need 



Mitsubishi Plays an Important Role in the Education of Youth 


These bright-faced young students are on their way to school; indeed they’re on their way 
to a rich destiny as future leaders of their nation. How quickly their strong young bodies 
and eager young minds riiam into maturity! Hut in order lor them to develop into useful 
citizens society inu.st offer them the liest possible institutions and environment for their 
healthy growth. To help achieve this purpose, Mitsubishi suj.plies a wide range of quality 
products. Steel structure, glass, aluminum and concrete for building schools; buses loi 
tran-sporlation; paper and printing machines for textlmok.s, notebooks and other writ mg 
materials; suits, dresses and casual clothes for daily wear, microscoi.es. tais- recorders and 
projectors for lab work and audio-visual training; radios and TV set.s lor amusement. All 
these and many more, Mitsubishi provides to meet the needs ot Ki'owint? youth. 

Hut the Mitsubishi group, with -10 integrated companies Ix'aring Ibe Tlirn- Diamonds 
mark, is supplying the needs of man at alt stages of his life, while plajing “ I’*" '- 

every important industrial field. These range from heavy machinery and pn ci.sion iiustru- 
ments to home appliaiiees. from oil reliiiing, metal mining, textiles, lei tili/.ersand trans- 
imrtation to linanciiig and insuranee. Mitsiiliishi is conslantiv ai uo.-k to di-yelop new 

products and techniques for the hettennent of man’s life throughout Ihe world. In tins 

way, it is also mct liuK tlu; f hallou^jc oi tiio fuLiiiv. 


i 


MITSUBISHI 

/o'- the full slot/, contach 

MITSUIISNI SHOJI RAISHA, LTD. 

(Genrrol Importers & Exporter) 

Head Office. Marunoucln. fokyo J.*pdf' 
london Branch: Bow Belih Rieacj 
Street, London LC4. Tvl 
Overseas trade Net wot k 
liambiirg, Pans, Milano. M.idr'il Athens. 
Beograd. Bucharest, Mo’h ’jw .ind f.h other 
maior cities afoiifid the woiid. 

MITSUBISHI BANK. LTD. 

Mead Office Mdrunoochi. Tokyo, Japan 
london Bratirh / Biffhiii Ldiic, London 
f C i TH MIN 

0vtr’v.’3^i (iilice’a: New York, Los Anficles 
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... and Stone & Webster have been designing: and building 
plants and facilities for more than 75 years. 


Hven in ^randlather's day, S(onc and Webster were know n lor their sueeessful expcricnee in cngineei ing and construction. 
Today, in addition to leading the world in the design and construction ofelliyienc plants, Slone and Webster olFers 
experience in a wide range ot chemical plants, breweries, edible oils, pigments and in the fields of fossil fuel, nuclear and 
hydroeicciile powci . . . and the list goes on. txperience is a commodity that keeps improving with agkc but it’s the 
loundation on winch futures are built. 




stone cwebster 






Experience... the foundation for the future. 


20,RED LION STIIKB r, LONDON, VV.C.l ' CIIA33()6 Olhur nicliKli' I’au'i. Aiiish'rdam. S'nr Ytirl.', . rinnuloand .S'l/dncii 
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Need a problem solver? Or know-how 

in developing new and better production line? 

If we may say so, we’re known world-wide 
in making steel, building ships, and putting 
up industrial plants and equipments, especially 
integrated steel mill project. 

Our own Fukuyama steel complex is an ex¬ 
cellent example, A completely new concept 
in steel plant design, it has set new standards 
for productivity and quality control. 

Why not you take advantage of Nippon 
Kokan’s outstanding services in design, 
planning, engineering and construction? 


Th« now 4,000 ton Blait Furnoco. Fvkuyama Worki boaiU record 
750 tons/yeor per capito ingot production. 



Mead Office: Tokyo, Japan * 

Singapore Office: Shaw House, Orchard Road, Singapore 9 
Hong Kong Office: C.M.A, Bldg. 64-65, Connaughk Road 
Cenkril, Hong Kong 

Other Overseas Offices: New York. Los Angeles. Duesseldorf. 
London. 






. . t* . 
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The World 
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Was this the right time to fotoe India, to ' 
help itself? i 
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Arabs and israel^a; Egypt ; IndoMSiar^t; 
/fidonssia—a. 


908 Communist Affairs 

In Khrushchev’s footsteps ? i 
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Republicans line up for the priM ( 

dfitu'vmary fever; Pressure on India ; Brake • 
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Great Society artrlmieiic; Capital veto; 
troubled spirits; Computers will egteh you. 

Britain 
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will be boys; Choppers for coppers. 

Books 

925 A scientific birthday 

Letters 
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932 Middle East Oil: Higher Stakes 

936 Signs of a Break in Liner Trains 
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Heading for 800 . 000 ?; Unemployment: 
Temporary effect; Fairfields ; Machine tools; 
Petrol retailing; Marketing, | 
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Itgltan banking: the Soci^ists start a rumpus; t 
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ttalia/n floods; Coal and Steel: /Australian 
ecohomy; Pfutonium; Asian Bank; Canada; 1 
What Europe offns. f 
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On the Move 

Tfae Geiman crisis haa givea 
new drive to Mr Johrisoo’s 
search for a reconciliatioo with 
Russia. The Germans can he 
carried along if they are per-; 
shaded there is something in:.if 
for them too, page 88p, Herr, 
Strauss’s star cm tlte nse, page 



AmerMs ReptAlicam 
UneU} 

The : unexpected upturn in 
RepubUcen peo^iecte.luis made 
the party’s presidential nomina¬ 
tion in 1968 a prize worth fight¬ 
ing for, page 90. 


oiv; liidding Up 

Driven back over the last years 
by oil governmental dwandb, 
have the oil companies reached 
their last ditch? The Consortiuth 
negotiations^ Ming on in Teheran 
could provide them with sonte 
new and unexpected onea to 
stumble back to^ page-932. •' 


THE 



The past year’s credit Kardty 
Im bm the world's worst since 
the period itist after the wec» 
Some of its immediate and more 
lasting Gopiequenc^t aip dis<» 
cussed in the intenuoiosikl'banki 
ing survey after page^ggll. i 
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J^jgional Government 

Perhii|M locd government nowadays is 
' archaic and in need of radical reform} but 
to be rgdical inercly about where 
die boundaries of re^ons are drawn 
(November l^th) ? No ctoubt the citizens of 
Oxford would be surprised to find tbems*^ 
selves tied with Bristol in a **Gotswold’* 
region—especially when the Oxford area Is 
' essentially a fringe of London with Utde 
real contact with Bristol, It seems equally 
ttrange that the sheep*farmers of Mecioiieth 
; and the car-wmrkers of Liverpool should be 
associated in the same region, for thc^ have 
no community of interest and little contact 
.sildmieli wdier. You point out that there are 
. important centres in the north-west, and 
then draw the conclusion that there should 
therefore be two regions, so creating a far 
more illogical boundary down the middle of 
Lancashire than any that now exist. The 
problems of south Ltocashire and Cheshire 
must be^ pbmwfd together, not tied to the 
very different ones of Merioneth and 
Furness. Most Liverpudlians (and I speak 
as one) have no awareness of the problems 
of Anglesey, but do have a community of 
interest with industrial I.ancashire, whose 
port Liverpool is. 

Why do insist on keeping large, 
•prawliog regions which are too big to be 
efFective units of local government and too 
small to be sensible planning areas ? The 
dty-regxon concept, with a major centre and 
its dependent surrounding area, seems to be 
a sensible and workable basic unit to pre¬ 
serve focal democracy, and economic plan¬ 
ning cannot really be done on a rej^onal 
basis. It is a nstHm^^a oat a regional, 
problem.—Yours faithfully, Robert Baxter 
The Queen*s College, Oxford 

Europe 

Sir—^A s wise serpent to Mr Wilson, are you 
not wasting your saliva? He has never b^n 
short on tactics. What he lacks (and you 
whisper it to him not) is the sense of a 
common European necessity. I suggest (and 
General de Ga^e denies) that we Europeans 
must talk and act together. Far too much 
has been said about the election, powers and 
tasks of a Eurppean executive and a Euro¬ 
pean parliament; far too little of their 
psychological indispensability. What are 
palely called the ** political implicatfoos ** of 
the European Economic Community are in 
, fact two-tbirds of its subsunce: at pfcaenit 
^ organisatfon remains specialist, facdcss 
and inaccessible even within the Six. Ihe 
British have always made their public life 
generd, personal and immediate (although 
apathy is stealing over us now): Surely this 
refusal to live in the past subjunctive or the 
future perfect , is the British contribution to 
politics and, rather than technology, what 
w€ can offer now. % our. neighbours, who 
have other less simjj^ things to offeV us. 

Events in Germany show a German need 
for % n^ focuK of public.with^ 
i. ^bAnte Germati gr«(f fbr oract and action 
iWiMh&n wild agaim Bpi it is the same all 


over Europe. People, especially young 
people, are stuck with the smle local phrase- 
makers; only de GauUc radiaWs, like a 
dinosaur in a national park| the last stamman 
of the French state. ' ^ . 

Would it be so difficult to create an ideptii* 
liable centre of public life in Eiiiope? In 
the beginning the impoftant fascure might 
be not die powers of a Council of Europe, 
Mark IL but the impact of its (televised) 
debates. If Europe’s best speakers, grave and 
gay, came regularly, surely there could not 
but be. an advance towarda common policies 
and positions? So far, it must be confessed, 
Briw politicians, notably our present 
leaders, have only faint conceptions of the 
Euioipe into whose statistics they are trying 
to M. Ifor some time ahead their slogan 
is ^kely to remain the reverse of the 
^Fre^h watchword on Alsace-Lorraine ( 1870 - 
^ 9 x 4 ) I i.e., pensee y jamais, parlons en 
toujours ,— ^Yours faithfully, Charles Janson 
London, WB 

Aviation Polity 

Sir —^Your article “ No Policy For Aviation * 
(November 12 th) rightly criticises the 
Government for indecisiveness, but then 
makes a suggestion that will only prolong the 
indecision: that a public corporation, with 
** commercially-oriented management,” be set 
up under the Ministry of Technology, 
responsible for aircraft production, research 
and sales. A similar suggestion, for an aero¬ 
space planning authority, was made by the 
Royal Aeronautical Society early this year 
in its comments on the Plowden Report. 

Whilst such proposals may be sound, they 
are long-term; they will inevitably provoke 
discussion and further delay the Government’s 
making up its mind. Tlie urgent need is 
for action—principally decisions on major 
new projects like the air bus and variable 
geometry—^to prevent the aircraft industry’s 
skill withering away. Already hundreds of 
designers, engineers and draughtsmen have 
left it to work in or for the United States. 
Your suggestion Invites the Government to 
do what every Government likes to do—set 
up a ^ body to which it can pass the onus of 
decision-making. 

You say ** It’s time someone started think¬ 
ing constructively.” Wasn’t Plowden sup¬ 
posed to do that, and hasn’t the Government 
had plenty of time—over two years—to think 
too ? Action, rather than more thought, is 
now required.—Yours faithfully, 

Archibald P. Hope 
Chairman, 

London, SlPi The Air League 

Family Allowances 

Sir— There is surely one major objection in 
present economic circumstances to your 
advocacy of higher family allowances for 
low^ |Nud workers (November xpth). All 
welfare state handH)utt which are ma^ on a 
ineans test basis, i.e., specifically to the poor, 
have the effect of subsidising cheap lifoour 
atMl consequently of protecting low wage 
employment. 

One of the chief reasons for the poor pro¬ 
ductivity of the British economy is the pro¬ 
liferation of small, marginally profitable 
undertakings which clutter up our olcfor 
industrial centres and hoard ritilled labour 
that .would otherwise drift to more modem 
estabiishmeinS. Such firms arc able to con¬ 
tinue . 4 n business only because they can 
recruit labour at, sub-standard wages in the 
knowledge that' the worker will have his 
earnings augmented ”by the welfare state 


chiefly through rent SMbsidi^ 

We thus have a situati^ in which an 
engineering craftsihan who commutes to a 
£25 a week job in a neW bwn or a remote 
suburb is required to subskUi^r thxough his 
xat 4 s and taxes his next door neighbour who 
is equally skilled, but would sooner work in 
. a Junk yard at the end of the street for £15 
a week plus a reduced rent and free school 
meals with no fares to pay. The subsidies 
involved are in fact going to the employer 
rather dian the worker, who is being recon¬ 
ciled to a pay packer which he would not 
omerwise entertain. The result is that the 
^-ahead sector of British industry is starved 
of manpower, while the junkyards flourish 
under welfare state protectionism. 

As you pointed out in a recent leader, our 
problem is that labour is overemployed in 
the wrong places; the way to redeployment 
is for the state to say to the lower paid 
worker; “If you can’t nufnage on £15 per 
week, go somewhere else to a bigger and 
better firm and get £20 even if it means a 
daily train ride.” 

Now the one welfare state benefit free from 
this objection is the family allowance, which 
is paid on a flat rate basis to prosperous and 
poor alike, and therefore docs not reduce the 
differential between high and low w'ages or 
the worker’s incentive to get the best wage 
he can command. To bring the means test 
principle into the payment of allowances 
would have the worst possible effect on the* 
movement of labour by making it easier for 
cheap-rate firms to retain their staff, and so 
providing a new lease of life to the most 
dcc'repit sector of British industry.—^^’’ours 
faithfully, - \V. H. Gi:er 

London, Wi^ 

Smaller Crews 

Sir— In “ Smaller, belter crews ” (Novem¬ 
ber 19 th), you refer to the “general pur¬ 
pose” crew which enables Shell to reduce 
the crew on a 66 ,ooo-ion tanker from 54 to 
38 , although we would have thought that 
their present crews are more likely to be 44 
than 54 . 

We have great admiration for the enter¬ 
prise which Shell have put into general 
purpose crew research and appreciate the 
information w»hich wc have received from 
them to assist us in our own investigations 
in this field, but we wish to point out that 
by the application of method study and work 
study techniques we are already operating 
our 80 , 000 -ton tankers with a crew of 39 . 

Wc believe that by the use of the general 
purpose crew the British shipping industry 
will be able to make further reductions in, 
and improvements in the quality of, its crews 
and thus be able to regain some of the ground 
lost to foreign competitors.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, R. F. Denholm 

Glasgoto, C 2 Director, 

J. J. Denholm (Management) Ltd. 

Going Metric 

Sir —^Vour comment** about industrial stan¬ 
dards (October 29 th) deals with a theme 
which is of the utmost importance to this 
country’s international trading position. 
Unfortunately the article contain^ a number 
of over-simplified statements so juxtaposed as 
to confuse the reader. 

The British record of agreement of inter¬ 
national standards is considerable, and the 
number: of international standards accepted 
in this ffountry is very much higher than the 
figure quoted in your article. You make no 
reference to the Western European Standards 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


O'/ter norves sec p/ifies to ffl' 


CONFIDENTIALLY 
—just between ourselves 

The recruitment of senior executives is, of necessity, a highly confidential business. If you 
have a weakness in your organisation and want to make a change you must proceed with 
some stealth. The situation is equally difficult for the really effective man who is in a job, 
making a success of it, but concerned to ensure satisfactory career advancement. He Is not 
likely to place himself in jeopardy by allowing his name to be bandied about and so he Is 
reluctant to apply. Moreover, if he is really engrossed in his job he is unlikely to notice 
the advertisement. It is unfortunate that those who do apply have not read the advertisement 
properly or merely hope to sell themselves into the job regardless of the requirements—in 
fact just about everybody other than the man likely to be right for the job. This is why 
the ETA Special Index is the logical first step for an employer to take. The Right Men 
enrol on the ETA Special Index because they know that ETA guarantees Total Security. 
(The ‘duds' are not enrolled because they do not survive the ETA assessment interview.) 

Example No. 48 

General Manager (Marketing) with thoroughly integrated experience with Industrial and 
Agricultural Machinery and Oil products, available for challenging assignment as Managing 
Director, Marketing Director or head of Corporate Planning—U.K. or Western Europe. 
Salary £7,000. Make the first move towards increased efficiency—contact:— 



Executive & 

Technical 

Appointments 


7 CLEVELAND ROW, 

ST. JAMES'S • LONDON- SWI 
(01) 839-3624 (24 hrs Service) 
33 BRAZENNOSE STREET, 
MANCHESTER 2 
(061) DEA 93S3 
24 SANDYFORD PLACE, 
GLASGOW 3 
(041) CEN 3423 
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CoounittRcs which were sci up, on the 
inmdve of the British SiandardB Institurion, 
specifically to bring together the two blocks 
of EEC and EFTA Rs far as standards are 
concerned. Kor^ ft* there mention of. the 
intense activity in the wider organisations, 
ISO and lEC. A survey undertaken in 1964 
of the degree of acceptance of agreements 
reached in ISO stated that die United King¬ 
dom was nearly at the top of the table ; now 
thtt we are moving to the metric spten^ the 
degree of our acceptance will be ftill greater. 

It is quite true that ESI is tak^g the lead 
in co-ordinating the transition to & metric 
system in British industry but ** going 
metric ** offers no magic formula of itseff, for 
curing all the ills of British exporters. It 
involves noi; a simple conversion process but 
an acceptance of cqnfdnental industrial prac¬ 
tice and th liill-ictile Reappraisal and further 
rationalisation of existing IMfish standards 
—that is if British industry is to derive full 
benefit from this radical change. In reckon¬ 
ing the difficulties of the changeover—capital 
costs of re-tooling, phasing the produaion of 
metric eoininodities—we must also remember 
that there are still problems about the use 
of metric units for which the continental 
countries have not yet found an agreed 
solution. 

You refer to current discussions in the 
United States about the possibility of “ going 
metric which arc, of course, of very great 
interest to us. But your suggestion that the 
United States is likely to achieve a full range 
of metric standards before us is surely far¬ 
fetched. In Britain we have passed the talk¬ 
ing stage ; we are already fully committed to 
action and, within BSI, work is well ahead 
on the re-writing of specifications in metric 
terms which we expea to see implemented 
in production from 1970 onwards.—Yours 
faithfully, H. A. R. Binnby 

London, Wi British Standards Instirtition 

Israelis and Arabs 

Sir— Perhaps it would not be altogether fair 
to contrast your balanced assessment of the 
worsening Israel-Arab crises (November 
19th) with the censorious outbursts with 
which Israel’s massive retaliation was 
greeted at the Security .Coundl. Russia 
emerged clearly as the principal troublemaker 
interested not just in prolonging the Israel- 
Arab confrontation but determine to exacer¬ 
bate its ever increasing violence. The active 
encouragement of Atib bellicosity has been 

BIB<hiartaiiyEk»iieiiiteBevisw 

RHODESIA 

ZAMBIA 
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M fhh orifical jinictiue in the affairs of 
Oantral Afrioa, the key qnsstioiii are: 
lteRMsria.ooiiUflwqooiioiiif lak^ 
iaoWeRon inandatofy sanotiona in its stiideP 


a constant feature of Soviet foreign policy 
for many years. 

How do the western powers, particularly 
the United States, respond to this challenge? 
The Sute Department seems to be more con¬ 
cerned with sparing Arab susceptibilities than 
with the thorny problem of hammering out 
a lasting peace. The Americans are main¬ 
taining a precarious military balance between 
the contestants and hope that pious exhorta¬ 
tions In Jerusalem, Cairo and Aminan will do 
the rest. Thmr are over-anxiouf. to display 
strict impafltal% and not toeppear tod buUy« 
ing. The troi^le is that lor aU its tactful 
reticence, the dividends of America’s Middle 
Eastern policy are excessively meagre. The 
drift to the left continues and the danger 
of a full sca|<e war between Isra^ and tbe 
Arabs is glb^ing evdty day. ' 

, The alternative is obviously a. concerted ^ 
effort to crease conditions for Ha lilrimate 
peace settlement. Such effort may well entail 
the use of strong political and economic 
pressures which are bound to antagonise the 
Arabs r but some resentment at demands for 
peace talks is certainly preferable to the 
appalling explosion with which the present 
confrontation may end.—Yours faithfully, 
London, Wi L. Bloch 

Gas Turbine Trains 

Sir —Your comments (November 12th) on 
the gas turbine trains which British Rail is 
studying require some qualifications. 

The claimed 30 per cent cut in operating 
costs is based on Canadian conditions, where 
in winter diesels not in use have to be kept 
idling, while turbines, which will not freeze, 
can be shut down to save fuel. 

To say that the turbine has some dis¬ 
advantages, and then quote noise and fumes, 
is to ignore the gas turbine’s real drawbacks 
—the fuel consumption and the maintenance 
needed. On the maker's figures, the turbines 
to be used in the Canadian and American 
trains have twice the fuel consumption of a 
diesel engine of the same power. The gas 
turbine also requires much more frequent 
overhauls. Again quoting the maker’s figures, 
the turbines will have to be completely 
stripped down every 2,500 hours, while 
British Rail’s diesels run for at least four 
times as long between top overhauls which 
are little more than a '* de-coke.” 

It is difficult to see how the turbine trains 
will give any useful increase in speed from 
A to B, as in general on British Rail speed 
is limited by the track rather than by the 
power available. There is little difference 
between the average speeds of the best trains 
on the electric hauled Midland Region and 
the diesel hauled London to Edinburgh line. 
Both have stretches run at zoo mph, but they 
also have sections restricted to much lower 
speeds, and this would apply equally to the 
gas turbine trains.—Yours faithfully, 
Han^^Middigsifx ^ Antony Joyce 
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Sir—T he compound of arrogance, and 
ignorance which marks your contributor’s 
comments on the musidaos’ part in the cur¬ 
rent radio row (November Itiust lead 
one to doubt the validity 61 his bSservations 
on other aspects of the sul^L ' 

First, how does he loROW ^ tliat hothifii pf ' 
interest was Said ” in the discussion betwr^ 
the .FOetmaisior Geness^^ atid die 
leaders ? He must reslise that the public 
communique which was issued following this 
meeting could not indicate the main areas of 
discussion as the White Paper has not yet 
been published. 


Second, his remarks . about ** pff stage 
squawks ” are really nothing less than offen¬ 
sive. Music is one of the basic ingredients 
of broadcasting ; how then can the reasoned 
views of those who produce it be dismissed 
in such a cavalier fashion ? And please do 
not let there be any illusion that the ** union’s 
leaders,’* who included three full time pro¬ 
fessional broadcasting and recording musi¬ 
cians, do not speak for musicians as a whole 
on this question. The telegrams and peti- 
tionp which have flooded the union’s national 
office from such widely differing orchestras as 
the New Phtlharmonia, Jack Parnell, Northern 
Shffonia, London Palladium, BBC Sym¬ 
phony, Billy Cotton and hundreds of indivi¬ 
duals from all branches of the profession 
would leave no-one in doubt of the views 
of wbfking musicia^qs. Quite apart from their 
basic eoo^nnfc interests, they know that the 
whole future of what is left of professional 
music making in this country fs at stake here. 
This may be of little concern when capital is 
looking for fresh fields of investment, but it is 
something which affects, however indirectly, 
most people in this country, and is a serious 
point of view. 

Lastly, the matter of the Third programme, 
although I presume that your contributor is 
referring to the Music programme. One of 
the effects of the Music programme was to 
decrease the opportunities of employment for 
some brilliant musicians, not to increase tliem< 
as was suggested.—Yours faithfully, ^ 

Brian Blain, 
Campaign for Live Music, 
London, Wi Musicians’ Union 


German Mining 

Sir—I n your revealing supplement ” The 
German Lesson ” (October 15th), you suc¬ 
ceeded in giving a largely accurate picture of 
the developments and the general situation 
in Germany. But I think you give the 
wrong impression in your judgment on co¬ 
determination in German mining. 

The representatives of the employees on 
the boards of directors of mining companies 
have a very clear idea of their tasks within 
these bodies, and they have made use 
of these opportunities. I am sure that 
on principle this is equally true for those 
boards of directors whose composition com¬ 
plies with the law about the constitution of 
firms, i.e., only have one third of employees’ 
representatives. Admittedly, such a com¬ 
position of the board of directors does not 
give the employees* representatives a chance 
to make their case heard when it comes down 
to serious business, as they are in a minority 
to start with. 

It is also erroneous to say that the field 
of the works director largely coincides with 
that of the works council. These are two 
entirely different things. The works council, 
as a representativt organ of the employees, 
has a protective function, whereas the works . 
4 iWtor is part of management The point 
about the legal feqmremeiit to appoint a 
works director on a vox with management 
is to Integra^ the labour force directly into 
the field of ^ponsiWty of management. 

To appredate co-tfotermination properly, 
one must not teoe sight of the fact .that it is 
coocerned vHim, tm realisatfoii of - a social 
political prifidj^; the aadt^ept^: democratic 

w ^ m. 

factory, W a decision he has had no part in, 
if only by means of elected representatives— 
like the employees* representatives on the 
board of directors.—Yours faithfully, 
Donmund , , . - . HaRAf.DKocH 
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KLM’k World Timetnble in publWhed t*k« a year. 


KLM^ punctuality experts 
have just pubUshed 
their bi-annual report 

Its official title is “KLM’s World-Wide 68 diSerent countries. Because it was written 
Winter Schedules 1966-67”. Effi^tive as by a Dutchman. And when a Dutchman sa3rs 
of November 1st, this, amazing document ”arriving7.10”,hemeanstenminutespastthe 

jn. Not eight or nine or tomorrow. 
You may think it’s just another 
timetable. But to us, it’s part 
of our reputation. Of being the 
most reliable airline in the world. 


loreteiis tne times ot no less ttianiyy^iz 
departures and arrivals all over 
the world. And for the next five 
months, it will rule the lives of 
KLM personnel in 96 cities and 


nourotsei 
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our business 
is creating them 
for you 


The world is literally our locus operand!. And we staff it at 85 key 
spots with 7,500 seasoned experts. 

f*lan to |7U/ from or sell to Japan or trade with any other country? 
We can arrange fiiiancing, warehousing, transportation, insurance and 
a host of other marketing services for ej^rylhing from raw materials 
to finished products. 

'Other .Wgjm wf .tmn assist you: Setting up joint ventures' or taking 
part in fiMfuibiir activities. 

If you are joii^business Internationally, chances are we can help you. 
We welcome lifl. enquiries. • 

International Traders / General Importers & Exporters / Business Consultants 


<ct ' C . ITOH i. C O.. LTD. 


ifOCHU ,S!lO)l KAI.SHA LTD 


LONDON BRANOHi Ktmpson House, Camomile St., London E.C.3, England. Cable: ‘MTOHCHU LONDON ECS" 

HEAD ^ICei C.P.O. Box X17, Osaka, Japan TOKYO OFFICEt C.P.O. Box 136, Tokyo, Japan • 

Offto<||M|f Curopa s London, Paris. Hamburg, ptlssaldorf, Amsterdam, Milano, Madrid, Beograd Offloaa In othar cantinanta i New York. Los Angelas, Montreal, Mexico City, 
S|61^K>, Buenos Airas, Johannesburg. Beyrouth, Teheran, New Delhi. Bangkok, Singapore, Djakarta, Hong Kong, Sydney, and other main cities 
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c4.t Cbrbtmu, evenths 
fiMst JoluuUe Wsllnr 

tv UVtY *■ 

mgrs of M^joytac hit favourite scotdb 
AaA after atl« tihy thouMn’t 
eweryone a tatte of the 


%roiM‘t heet loved wliliky |it tUa 
tfaneofthOTW? ^ .. 

Inaka Mm mstd if* it liMwt 
law of the afiare riiapod Mttlee he 
the houee to OOP* irtth all mneivocted 
Chrla t inaa ooatlngiociit. 


And If you want to diower 
year m u idt fff. —. 

’ aom of d»e real Ctmehoae ipfadt, 

iM Johmle Wattok^ att 
fiaea frelfai mltdatorce upwards 
Mewy Chttrtaiatl 
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. and not lose a moment’s sleep! 


ir you think Vulcan is an engineering 
insurance company — you ave ri#it 
But Vulcan is madi more! It offers a 
range of technical services that may 
save your company thousands of pounds. 
Vulcan has a staff of experts in boitefs, 
steam engines, cranes, liffs, refrigerating 
equipment and electrical plant. Vulcan 
will gladly advise you on every aspect of 
boiler and pressure-vessel buying—will 


check yoor flew phtii from drawing 
board to final mstaihdoii. 

Vulcan has its own metettargical and 
chemical laboratories and the latest 
eqidpment for non-destructive testing. 
These services plus Vulcan's specialised 
insurance schemes give you the most 
comprehensive protection. For further 
information, please fill in the coupon. 
Hiefi you can relax—and sleep nights! 


nmie lick boim ludkating wkich _ 

nree booklecs awMl iaiaiwi you. Thta Mtk ywur 
secreury to complete the coupon and post it to us. 


GU 

□ 

CD 


giltf—itm Cawultaocy Senfct 
General EnRinerrifis Insurance 
**Viilcan** (a q nnr la rtj i Msgadhitiig . 
.plant and niadiiaery useto' 


NAME. 

address 


ocniVANr.., 



Vulean INSPECTS ANP PROTECTS 
mi GSNouL.iiiliJMMCs ax UMmp. 

Si,^N|y'« 3. 7d(|i)wiiK;MsBdMNKai^^ 
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Centits for European Trade Genuany’s InternattMiai Trade Fairs 



fronti^ increasingly be- 
co^ng symbolic rather than 
ectijog as bttrners to trade, bu- 
sjnesstneii and. specialists con- 
grei^te ^ the German Trade 
FaiK Which seirve as particularly 
suitable meeting places. There 
businessmen and Aperts in many 
fields view new pr^ucts, plant 
and equipment. Never less than 
25% of the exhibitors are fo¬ 
reign firms and in some cases 
th^ number exceed^ SO'/o. 


Germany's International Trade 
Pairs: 

0 Display a full range of the 
products of the capital and con¬ 
sumer goods industries. 

• Spotlight the latest develop¬ 
ments. in the various fields of 
tecbiK>logy. 

• Provide opportunities fog spe¬ 
cialists to discuss common pro* 
biems. 

• Enable multilateral and world¬ 
wide contacts to be made* 

• Offer efficient ofganisation 
and comprehensive service. 

For detailed Information apply to: 
German Embassy, C'omnierdal 
Information Service, 6 Rutland 
Gate, S. W. 7, 

teL: KM 1271 

Ausstellungs- und Messe-Aua- 
schus.s der Deutschen Wirtschall 
C.V., Enaeibcrtstrasse .11a, * 

5 Cologne, Cerinany, 

Tel.: 219091 






the sites ; - 

the labour force 
the housing 
the communications 
the space 
the finance 
are all here in 




Make County Durham the 
location for your nbw factory. 
Three new towns; good local 
recruitment potential from, 
600,000 workers; excellent 
housing facilities at prices 
, well below the national 
average; good communica¬ 
tions by land, sea and air to 


all major regions. 

For details of these unrivalled 
opportunities for industrial 
development, including 
pafticulsrs . of government 
assistance, loans and grants, 
apply to the County Planning 
Officer. * 


County Durham 


FutliWlQiis from tbe Coiirity Planning OfficafiCounty Hail, Durham. Tel; Durham4411 
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Where 
in the world 
isNISSi^? 



Just 9bpui in the WQflll " 

foMh^Bi^rlrrn ** “• r^esentative in Japan tn OVM^ iidkty o( t|l* world'* pribclpantfa^fili^ 

Rar^Intiu f^aft division smce 1951. are expe^idpced Nisshp trade expert* Iddy io'talk business 

?hf?e business ^ ships, mi^als, machin- 

Of 747 jetliner, which wNl be capable of ery, text%$, foods or general Why not have a 

o rosiunium talk with your local Nissho reprijegStive SMnetime soon. 

f/SJr it?scheduled fpr ^ifllvsry: ^ itt couid be the mos| profitable cffyba'll ever hav* 
from AfHriVJ970, Over th* past several years. Nfeshb his ■. / " ' ..'• , 

also ar»^n|SdtHe.*aiffQf,i^fll Boeing’s popular 72f4r^<"''’^.‘:::!Ll. ' -m __ , '■•'v' 

'4neinarls*far'-llnAv‘'.i>#B' laiitfiike&Vaji _ lueprlerg 


^ tKe.'saJe of ^15 bf Boeing's popular 72^‘^Wjjli!j[ief ‘ 

lading airlines. ■ 
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This IBM Specialist 
worked 4 months undergroiBt^ 
in an iron ore mine 
above the Arctic Circle 


Meet Mr. Gdrait W^stlund, process control specialist, IBM Sweden. 
For 4 months he spent all his working hours underground in 
LKAB's Kiirunavaara mine, one of the world's largest iron ore 
mines, at the far northern tip of Sweden. 

Why? To help ensure the uniform quality of the Kiruna mine*s 
iron ore and its efficient transportationrby underground trains. 

He developed » computer program that directs each train according 
to the quality of each load, to its correct dumping area. His 
program also chooses the best routing to avoid bottlenecks. It 
handles 2,000 wagon movements daily, controls IS trams. 

The system is exceptionally flexible. It can send trains ^om poiitf 
to point in a network of nearly 100 different locations. MoH 
other automatic systems in use today are hmit^ to. about 
30 destinations. 

What’s more, the IBM computer program achieves this without 
stopping the train. That means no waiting, no lost time. The results: 
more iron ore pours out of the Kiirunavaara mine. 

This plentiful, high quality ore is used in the steel mills of 
Germany, Belgium, Great Britain, France and Scandinavia. 

Your control problem is probably above ground. Perhaps it’s the 
best use of machine tools, testing equipment, plating equipment, 
or component assembly machines. V . 

Whatever it is, there-s an IBM spedalht^eady. to help yOu aolveit. 
Wherever you are. 


iim 
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Cart befiMre the horse . 


We never take things for granted at BOAC* A 
few years ago we reckoned that if you had a iet^ 
liner an4.^t all the pasi^ngcrs in front and the 
engines mkmi, youM get rid of the iet noise 
and oa peqpleV ears. This is it. The 

yftars designing a seat for 
1; Meid^ ekpbrts sat in judgement 



on It. 500 individual measurements were made 
round it. Passengers’ comments went into it. So 
the BQAC VQO hat a Icg-sirctching, back- 
resting, armchair of a seat. 

So milch lor the cart. How about the horse? 
Well, we put four Rolls-Royce engines at the 
tail end of the VCIO. The most powerful engines 
in the airline business. They get you off the 


ground quicker, reach cruising height sooner 
than any other jetliner you can fly in. 

That about sums up the BOAC VCIO. All 
we need adw is you. And that’s something else 
wc never ^ke for granted. 

BOA^ TAKSS BOOO CARS OF YOU 


13© 






Hu- 

Ixoiioniisi 


On the Move 

T he diplomats have room to manoeuvre again. This is why 
Mr Brown was in Moscow this week, and will be there 
again in the new year, and why Mr Kosygin is coming to Paris 
next month and to London in February. They would not be 
doing the jet-set bit if they had not felt the time had come 
when there was something worth talking about. There is. 

The old post-1945 immobility in Europe is finally coming 
to an end. It is being r^laced by a new period in which 
diplomacy is going to .be more mobile, and quite possibly 
more dangerous, but in which the diplomats will at last have 
a chance of sinking their teeth into the central problem of the 
post-1945 armed confrontation in Europe, and 

what can be done about it, are back on the international 
agenda. They are back on the agenda because President 
Johnson said on October 7th what none of the other three 
post-war American presidents has said—that Russia and the 
West must be reconciled before Germany has a hope of being 
reunited. They are back on the agenda because the Russians 
are sufficiently frightened of what is happening in China, and 
sufficiently impressed by Mr Johnson’s offer of " peaceful 
engagement,” to be at least half-willing to take him up on it. 
But above aJl these subjects are back on the agenda because 
the Germans have put them there. The crisis in Bonn and 
the elections in Hesse and Bavaria (see page 898) have made 
it necessary for the great powers to reopen the European 
question. They now know that, if they don't, the Germans 
will. 

This is not because Germany is about to go Nazi. The 
first thing Mr Brown will have been telling the Russians this 
week is to keep cool about what happened in Hesse on Novem¬ 
ber 6th and in Bavaria on Sunday. There are two good 
reasons for not getting panic-stricken about the success of 
the National Democrats. The first is that relatively few 
Germans have changed their pcffitical opinions, as distinct 
from the party through which they dioose to express these 
opinions. Ctf the 7.4 per cent of the poll that the National 
Democrats pidc^ up in Bavaria on Sunday, two-thirds came 
from the right-wing All German-Refugees’ group, whose 
supporters seem to have moved across to the new party in a 
block since the last election four years ago. Most of the rest 
came from the nationalist fringe of the Free Democrats and 
the Bavarian patty. The National Democrats are the latest 
resting place of wt minority of irreconcilables in German 
politics who have spent the last 17 years plodding from one 
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short-lived extremist party to another. The National Demo¬ 
crats have managed to rope in a few extra recruits this year ; 
but not many. Their real test will come in the next important 
local election, the one in Berlin next March, because in Berlin 
there are no small groups of right-wing malcontents left over 
from the last election and waiting to be snapped up 1^ the 
National Democrats. 

But even ff the National Democrats do unexpectedly well 
in Berlin, there is still a second reason for not getting into a 
panic about it. The Germany that produced ffie Nazis was 
a top-rank power still feeling its oats and on the make; its 
economic troubles left it wide open to political exploitation. 
The Germany of the 1960s is a relatively weak though pros¬ 
perous count^ still psychologically shattered by the last war. 
In such a country right-wing extremism takes the form of a 
petulant Poujadism. This is irritating; but it is not the same 
thing as the self-confident assertiveness of the Nazis. 

Germany is not going Nazi. But it is going to be more 
active in looking mter its own interests. This is the real 
lesson of the last month. The post-war period is over in 
Europe not only because the United States and Russia are 
groping towards a reconciliation but also because the Germans 
have discovered that their post-war policies have not brought 
them an inch nearer to their chief aim in life. Their chief 
aim is the reunion of their country. The one German polir 
tician who can count on getting his statue in every itown 
square is the one who brings that off. This is what Germany’s 
new nationalism is about. It is a competition among German 
politicians to think up new German ideas to solve the German 
problem. And this is why the new period that is now 
beginning lays a large responsibility on Germany’s neigh¬ 
bours. If they play it right, they can get the right Germans 
with the right ideas to co-operate in the east-west reconcilia¬ 
tion Mr Johnson called for on October ytb. If they play it 
wrong, there is going to be a German rebellion by Germans 
with the wrong ideas. 

So Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin have ^ot to decide how 
to use die room for manoeuvre that is t^nmg up in front of 
them. It is not yet certain that they have even taken the 
basic decision to ^ for an agreement with Mr Johnson. They 
are stffi having trouble in getting their allies to agree to a 
conference-that would drum China out oi the communist 
movement and so open the way to a deal with t^ Americans 
(sec page 908). TTicy argue that the whole process of east- 
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west reconciliation cannot be started until the North Viet¬ 
namese have been persuaded to accept a negotiated settlement 
of the Vietnam war» and they add that they cannot persuade 
North Vietnam tt^ accept negotiations until the Americans have 
stop^ bond>riig the north. The Argument carries some 
weight. Mr Johnson's next important decision in Vietnam 
is to pkk the moment when he can call his bombers off the 
nor^ tvith a reasonable' exi^tation that the Russians wiU 
therdipon proceed to do their bit in Hanoi and bring North 
Vietnam to the conference table. But what showd that 
reasonable expectation amount to ? If Mr Brown’s hosts 
have been prepared to commit themselves to something 
specific it will be a notable change in communist policy. Up 
to now die refrain in eastern Europe has been that all the 
commitments, and (he public declarations, must anne from 
America’s allies. That is not a reasonable position to adopt, 
particularly when the single visible anxiety in eastern Europe 
is to get the war stopped on terms that are by no means those 
that the North Vietnamese still reiterate in public. It is 
time cornnum sense broke through. 

But even if this comes off, it will not be plain sailing from 
then on. Things can still go badly wrong in Germany. It 
is here that Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin have to choose 
bow they are going to play their hand. 

Mr Johnson has offered the Russians a major concession 
on Germany. He has, in effect, accepted a substantial part of 
what they have been sa}ring ever since the war. He has agreed 
that an east-west relaxation must precede the reunion of Ger¬ 
many, not follow it. He has made it pretty clear that he is 
willing to sign a non-proiiferadon treaty that would stop the 
west German government getting any further access to 
nuclear hardware. He has proposed a thinning out of the 
armies sitting in the two halves of Germany. It is quite a 
list. Mr Jomson is telling the Russians that he will go at 
least half-way towards meeting them in Europe. For the dme 
being, he will accept the status quo of a divided Germany 
in the hope of creating a climate of reconciliation in which 
it will be pmsible to take a fresh look at the German problem 
later on. But diat is as far as he can go. What he cannot do, 
and what the Russians must not ask him to do, is to clamp 
down tb6 screws on a divided Germany for ever. The Get* 
mans must be given grounds for ht^iing that in some not 
impossibty ^stant future—say in lo or. 15 years’ time— 
Russia aw re-examine it^ terms for German unity. They 
must be persuaded diat another decade of self-restraint is 
worth wbfle: that diere is something in it for them. 


W HAT it boils down to is that the veto Herr Ulbricht 
now wields on the reunification of bis country cannot 
be prolonged in perpetuity. The Russians are entitled to hope 
that Ae question of lifting the veto will never arise. In 10 
years’ time the east German population may be happy enough 
with its lot to agree that the reunification question is some¬ 
thing to be setded by agreement between the two German 
governments. That is how the Russians say it should be 
setded. If die Russians follow a generous policy in east Ger- 
maiqr between now and then, it could turn out that way. But 
if Herr Ulbricht’s successors 10 years hence are still doing as 
badly as Herr Ulbricht is now—if they still need that wall to 
keep their people in—the Russians will need to reconsider 
tite veto ri^ts they have given to their men in Pankow. The 
alternative would be an explosion in west Germany. The one 
thing diat would certaioly put r^ht-wmg extremists into 
power in Bonn is for the west Germans to be tdd that men 
like Herr Ulbricht are to be allowed to at on their 'com¬ 
patriots’ heads for ever. That is really the way to get them to 
chuck aside self-restraint and, whatever the odds against them, 
tell^ iikorld to go to ^1. 


That is how things could go wrong. But tf ^ BrezhWV 
and Mr Kosygin can make this concessjoh 6 t' priodple' ip 
return for the concessions Mr Jtdmsoa has made.tp ^eoH-* 
that is, if they are willing to bet oh their ability (p make the 
east Germans like living in east Germanyr—then they can 
help Mr Johnson’s calculations to come out right. Pot Mr 
Johnron’s calculations are based on the assumption that be 
can jolly the west Germans into swallowing the change of 
policy he announced on October 7th. He reckons that he can 
persuade them to try out a policy of. relaxation before reunifica¬ 
tion, and that he can keep the nationalist reaction against this 
policy under contrd. He is probably right, but he needs 
help. He needs the help the communists can give by not 
slamming the door finally and decisivdy shut against the 
Germans’ once more deferred hopes. It is only the com¬ 
munists who can offer the Germans the inducement they need 
to join in the Johnson programme of east-west reconciliation. 

m 

I F the ctHnmunists come across, the odds are that the govern¬ 
ment in Bonn will stay in the hands of co-operati\ e men. 
President. Johnson did not launch his new policy at a Germany 
that was united in wanting to stick to the old one. Far from 
it. The Social Democrats and Free Democrats are ready to 
give up the German claim to membership of a collective 
western nuclear force, which has been the main obstacle in the 
way of getting the Russians to sign a non-proliferation treaty 
(though it has still to be proved that it is the only obstacle). ‘ 
Both parties are also willing to go farther than Herr Schrdder 
has been able to go in a search for better relations with the east 
European countries, including east Germany. This is exactly 
what Mr Johnson wants the Germans to do. The important 
question is how the conservatives will react. Herr kiesinger, 
the Christian Democrats’ chancellor-designate, has been talk¬ 
ing (ff the need to strengthen the Paris-Bonn axis. But as long 
as General de Gaulle is running French foreign policy this 
is not a serious alternative to co-operation with the Americans. 
General de Gaulle too believes in reconciliation before reunifi¬ 
cation. And he opposes the creation of a politically united 
Europe, which is the only alternative power base for the 
Germans to latch on to if they do not want to fall in with 
American plans. This is the fundamental problem of the 
Germans who do not want to go along with Johnson. Where 
else can they go ? If Herr Strauss comes to the top of the 
heap in Bonn the problem will still face him. 

The manoravring has beguta. There will have to be other 
journeys after Mr Brown’s and Mr Kosygin’s. They should 
probably include a meeting between Mr Johnson and. the 
Russian leaders. But there are so many different things to 
be talked about that it is nonsense to think they can be put in 
order at a single session, even at the highest level. The 
communists are still calling for a European security conference 
at which the Europeans can settle their affairs in splendid 
isolation. That is as dotty as saying that Asia’s problems can 
be settled without reference to European Russia. Things like 
a non-proliferation treaty and an agreement on the size of the 
armies in central Europe—the two central problems of Euro¬ 
pean security—inevitably imdve the Americans. But there 
are other subjects (like the expansion of trade between the 
two parts of Europe, and the problem oh^contacts between 
the two parts of Germany) which can reasonably be discussed 
in smaller groups by those Europeans who want to get things 
moving. Some of them are jobs for ministers, some for 
officials. The Russians and their friends have still to agree 
on the Johnson agenda for reconciliation. If and when they 
do agree, there will have u> be a whole series of meetings at 
different levels. It is poilitle88^and probaUy dangerous to 
expect anything more dramatic: But something is stirring. 
Mr Brown wants to get dtii^s moving. He may have his 
chance in the next few months. 
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Rhodesia No Hopes 

I T may be idle or naive to expect anything tery positive to 
come from the Commonwealth Secretary’s visit to 
Rhodesia, which Mr Wilson announced' to the Commons on 
Wednesday afternoon. The Prime Minister used the 
Governor's intercession to explain diis move away to hfe 
backbenchers, which tfliy be an indication of his own tatjjcgl 
thinking as well as of the Governor’s uneasiness at what seems 
to lie ahead. But Mr Wilson is right to dispatch Mr Bowden 
on this last-gasp effort. If Mi Smith has' anything to say, 
howeier convoluted, he is more likely , to .say . it than to' write 
it. If Mr Smith, is even prepared to recognise the seriousness 
of the breah that now confronts Rhodesia and Britain he is 
more likely to acknowledge it in ^versation than in corre¬ 
spondence, or in a telei^ion interview. The chance must 
be off^ed. Yet Mr Bowden’s journey, like Mr Smith’s own 
improbaUe flirtation with British television, seems for all 
the world a public relations preparation for the e\'entual 
breakdown. Mr Wilson absorbed the complaints tff his left 
wing on Wednesday with an abstracted air: he was thinking 
of what the public reaction may be next week if he has to call 
on the United Nations ostensibly to help him bring Mr Smith 
down and to square up to South Africa in the process. 

The Prime Minister is not blameless over Rhodesia. His 
own initial reading of Mr Smith’s character and political 
strength was probably far better informed than much of the 
official advice he got after UDI; yet he allowed Mr Bottomley 
to blunder into a public declaration that Mr Smith could 
not be dealt with in any way. Although this was eventually 
corrected British policy was circumscribed for too long by 
the legalistic contention that the central issue was that Mr 
Smith and his colleagues should go cap in hand to Sir 
Humphrey Gibbs. There arc signs that, even more recently, 
the Attorney-General’s involvement in the Rhodesian nego¬ 
tiation has been less than helpful. Mr Bowden's appoint¬ 
ment to the Commonwealth Office coincided with a new tack, 
but the chances of success would have been greater had it 
been begun last January. In September Mr Wilson chose to 
appease the Commonwealth prime ministers by accepting a 
qualified deadline for mandatory sanctions. It was a tem¬ 
porary success that was dearly bought. 

But the most reliable repons of Mr Wilson’s final offer to 
Mr Smith, on the real issue of the timing of the advance to 
an African parliamentary majority, suggest that in British, 
and in African, eyes it was even generous. Such a judgment 
cannot now be the final one, but it is the probable one. The 
precise terms will be available one day when the papers are 
published; that may be soon. In white Rhodesian eyes, of 
course, no terms can be precise: 20-25 years can be read in 
practice to mean 10-15. But at this stage of knowledge it 
would seem that Mr wflson and Mr Bowden did more than 
enough, in the end, to test the basic, if unadmittod, concept 
diat has always'appeared to underlie UDI: to keep the African 
population in political inferiority in perpetuity. Whatever 
certain of Mr Smith’s colleagues have thought, Mt Smith 
himself has never a^ually said that this was his ahn. llte 
liuiin object of British policy in the past year should Have 
been to oring him to the pomt of decoion. If he'was not a 
perpetuity man what did he mean by progress? It may be that 
Mr Smith has been tested on this too late,'that he feels he 
has been asked for too Sudden a decision' after the local 
situation has hardened around him. That is being charitaUe 
to him: it vrould be an appalling blot on Mr WilsoO’s'politicri 
acUtnen if it were true. It may be riiat Mr Smith does toot 
beliei'e that he has the povrar of persuasion and cothmand 
ovet white’Rhodesian feeling that evetyobe else attributes , to 


Mr Bowden's journey to Satisbulry 
' is sensible, but it arouses no 
optifnism at all 

him. That may be his failing. It may simply be that Mr 
Smith and his closest advisers are and always hate Ibeen 
determined to keep the black Africans down. Whatevet the 
reason, it seems oto the face of it to have been Mr Smito Who 
has. refused to edge in the sensible affd aect»vry^ diiecdon 
inherent in a compromise agreement. The one thing that 
Mr Bowd^ eSQ usefully do in Salisbury is to make c feita in 
that Mr Smith recognises what the real breaking .pp|i|it i^. . 

But it is mote than probable thkt .Mr Sdiitb' ut^wJkotovs 
this only tod. W^. It is more probabk tbit 'MK . shim’s 

present calcula^Oto is^ in f^ Oidly fdo acute. A 
he gambled succesSfuBy on.the Rritish Government’s Inabilli^ 
to bring sudden’ fotce to bear before UDI and, in a much 
easier assessment, on British opinion’s .uilwiHingness to 
countenance a conflict with Rhodesia's milit^ forces after 
UDI. Now he is perfectly aware of the British teluctance 
to resort to mandatory sanctions at all. He knows that by 
the time sanctions are applied to South Africa Mr VOrster inay 
have anything up to two years’ reserve of oil in hand. He 
can guess that, even if no French veto is cast, there are several 
countries in the world which, in a matter oi months, wilt turn 
a blind eye to businessmen who want Rhodesian chrome, 
asbestos, iron ore and tobacco. He can assume that if British 
businessmen sec future contracts in South Africa going to 
their rivals they will kick up a row about it. On all previous 
experience it is not now a question of how successful sanctions 
will prove but how short-lived they will be. The one nagging 
worry for Mr Smith and Mr Vorster is how weightily the 
United States choo.ses to intervene. That could make ail the 
difference. Otherwise they are probably telling themselves 
that thev h.'ivc it made. 


T his is the moment when Britain may be about to feel to 
the full the extent of its modern powerlessness. It will ^ 
an unhappy moment for the Prime Minister, and for everyone 
in this country, if he has to embark on a pdicy that carries 
with it such slender hope of success at such great cost: it is 
as if, in 1939, a British government had supposed ffiat its 
power could shortly end the German invasion tff Poland. 
&onomic sanctions against southern Africa will be as un¬ 
promising a course as that. Yet ff Mr Smith’s policy is as 
predetermined as it seems to be, diere is no other course that 
Mr Wilson can adopt. When all is said, Brit^ retains a 
responsibility for four million black Africans in Rhodesia. 
There can be many interimtations of the precise jpdlitical, 
economic and human opportunities that would have been 
theirs had the old system in Rhodesia continued. Biit me of 
the fundamentals of that system, as of the conduct q£ Britirii 
colonial policy, was that by steady advance and aqctotion those 
(^portunities would develop, in a foreseeatfk future, into an 
equality of status. In so far as Mr Smith’s' governmmt has 
dowed down, or reversed, this African devriopment Britain's 
re^nsibility cannot be ditugged off. 

To many people who know, or. claim to kitow, Rhodesia 
the demands of the left wing in this' country are wholly 
unrealistic. Mr Wilson has grasped that. But the questtou 
must be asked: if it comes to the bit, what will the Qmserva- 
ti\ie party do? Will it act as it act^ in government and as 
Mr Heathy and Sir Alec Dou{ks-Home and Mr Maudjing 
would act if they were now in government? Or will it, with 
the exception of an honourable minority, play soipe ^y 
game? This is very important, not only for the sake of Britisb 
policy towairds RhMesia but for how this coontiy collectively 
emerges from the entire Rhodesian experience. Mr Wilson’s 
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path is set fw'hhB. If it comes to the bit be sriU have no 
alternative. But the Coosen^tives have something they can 
do, which will have its effect outside this country. It is not 


their job to succour.the Government; it is ^eir job to 
nothing that wiU hinder die eventual succouring of Rhodesia’s 
AfdCans. 


With Severe Restraint 


The criteria for incomes policy in the first 
six months of next year are slightly braver 
than at one time seemed likely, especially 
in view of the latest unemployment figures 


T wo research diemists in Missouri were this week reported 
to l^ve discovered the primeval scum from which life 
probably originaDy emerged on .earth. They bombarded a 
mixture meth^ gas and ammonia with electricity for 
several hours on end, came out of this exercise with an 
unattractive bhu^ solid that to the layman sounded highly 
poisonous, but then hopefully added water to it and thus 
produced a brown scum in wmch were suspended—although 
they are still not quite sure why—chunks of protein-like sub¬ 
stances apparently containing some of die raw material of 
Ufe itself. Using much the same method, of long hours of 
bombardment followed by watering down, Mr Michael Stewart 
has this week produced white paper from which he hopes 
that a long-term incomes policy in Britain might eventually 
evolve. 

The turgid brown sludge which oozed out of his ministry 
on Tuesday is called Cmnd 3150 or Prices and incomes 
standstill: period of severe restraint.” Like too many of 
Mr Stewart’s recent offerings, it needs to be painstakingly 
uanslated into effective English from its great jumble of some¬ 
times meaningless platitudes and committee-drafted phrases. 
When so translated, it appears to say; “The Government 
hopes to develop a long-term incomes policy after next July, 
but has not yet decided how. Meanwhile, however, between 
January 1st and June 30th, 1967, it docs hope—^indeed, within 
limits, does plan—that nobody will do anything that irretrie\- 
ably rocks the boat.” 

This probably represents a slightly greater advance than 
it may sound. The big problem haore the compilers of 
Ctaind 3150 was that tbe original announcement of the freeze 
last July 20th had already sold a pass through one gate that 
has since proved to be considerably larger than the proverbial 
needle’s eye. The Prime Minister had already promised tl»t 
any workers who before last July 20th had secured a definite 
commitment to a rise in wages during the second half of 1966, 
with the amount and date m their rise specifically fixed, would 
have those rises delayed for only six months—^m other words, 
would definitely get them in die first half of 1967. It has 
since transpired dut more than 3 million workers fall into 
this category, and tbe rises they ww get between next January 
and June are likely themsdves to raise the general hourly 
wage index right across the country by something rather over 
1 per cent in these six months, which probably implies an 
annual rate of rise of something like 2J per cent. Md this, 
be it remembered, as Thursday’s hjgh unemplojrment fi^es 
nutke very clear, in a period when total producdon is unUkely 
to jwxeasiiu at au. It is therefore at once obvious diat 
the naott dethaUe outcome for the country tVould be if during 
those ^ months there were no other centrally-hiigained 
wage increatetl at all to pile on top of these existing 
commitmehts. 

To be to. the Government, Cmnd 3150 comes very 
near tn saying this. There is one group of workers patticu- 
hu^ harshly bit. In admtion.to the 3 million workers Who 
had originauy had specific commitments for tbe second half 
of 1966^ there were another 306,000 whom everybody kneqr 
were otiginany going to get rises men, but for whom the exact 
date and amount had not been fixed before July 20th. Most 


embarrassin^y, diey include some of the most emotive groi^ 
of aU; policemen, firemen, manual workers in the heauh 
service and so on. With the single exception of the police, who 
deserve to be treated as a special case, the Government’s 
present intention is that all these workers will lose all tbe extra 
money they would otherwise have got between notv and next 
July; some of them will therefore have bad to wait for up to 
eleven months, while luckier workers with slightly mote 
specific commitments have only had to wait for six. 

Even more important was the question whether new groups 
—^battalions or even brigades of those engaged in the trade 
unions’ usual winter and spring offensives —would be allowed 
through the floodgates between next January aitd June. Some 
fears had been aroused by previous ministerial talk of a “ slow 
thaw ” during this period, with special attention being given 
to productivity agreements and to the claims of the lowest 
paid workers. In the language of Cmnd 3150 as it has 
eventually emerged, however, these potential loopholes are 
very tightly circumscribed. Any productivity agreements 
securing the Government’s blessing in the first half of .1967 
will have to be genuine ones, and the stem-minded Mr 
Aubrey Jones will increasingly be given the task of deciding 
which theK are. As for the “ worst-off members of the com¬ 
munity,” Cmnd 3150 says that their needs “ are largely 
determined by the extent of their family commitments ” and 
that “ the Government will continue to give a high priori^ 
to measures specifically designed to meet family needs.” This 
seems to be a half-hint that in the next budget the Govern¬ 
ment would like to raise ordinary family allowances for the 
lowest paid workers; that is the right way of meeting this 
social and human problem, which should never have been 
thrown into the ordinary wage bargaining debate at all. Other 
rises between next January and June—for example, in indus¬ 
tries that need to attract more workers or where an “ inmrove- 
ment in pay is imperative to correct a gross anomaly' —will 
be allowed only in the “ most exceptional cases.” 


O F course, there is a danger that these loopholes may be 
too liberally interpreted in the course of actual bargain¬ 
ing in tbe first half of next year, thus adding exorbitantly to tbe 
2j per cent annual rate of wage inflation wUch is already likely 
to occur anyway. The danger may be increased by tte lan- 
used by Mr Stewart in introducing Cmno 3150 to 
Parliament (” it will be possible to say yes on a limited 
number of occanons ”]). which sounded di^uy more emollient 
than that which his dvil servants had just set down in cold 
print. All tiiat can be said is that the language in tbe white 
paper it^ does somethiii^ to mitigate that da^er; that the 
intentkm in Whitehall seems to. be to refer daims above the 
zero norm to Mr Aubr^ Jones’s examination; and that the 
Government will still have the oompulsocy powers in Part IV 
(ff the Prices and Incomes Act as a .Ipng stop. A rather bigger 
danger is that baisaining may. take place from now on wbiai 
will p 3 e up a baduog of rises due to take effect immediatdy 
after July is^ when this first period of “ severe restraint ” is 
due to end. But that is a pcoblem which will need to be 
bandied by the permanent mechanism of incomes policy after 
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nexcjnty* OD;tbf ficbipvep^jtpf a penpaa^ mecjianw^ 
i9riiicb,Niihtty, ^^tinua tp Involve mat^iiig ai^ wtifi^ 
abova tp Mr JofMa, an^ wit|i aoio^ 

contiilujng 'dt atatuto^: ebfbtcem^t loi* ^ reco^ 

bM»idatidn»-^e^rtliinig ia. going , to .depend. , 

While (me foreboding for these next seven. noonths—ioo 
the wlipie, a f(»el 3 <^<^ dow dispeiledrr’i^ that Gtnpti 
»50 might be toi> ,1ax, pother was tiiat it .nuj^t be too fussy, 
lliis newspaper has long argued that tpeoth^ poIl(^ sbOdd 
be concemed to thnit centrally-bargained ^age .mcrea8e8..onIy, 
and that free market (as 'distlpct freim mOttopoly-influenced) 
rises in both incomes and prices am not proper subjects f(ff 
Mr Stewart’s control even in this interim pwiod, let alone 
in the long term. Although Government policy has hitherto 
appeared to envisage that everybody who . raises even his 
secretary’s salary on January ist should please write to tell 
the unfortunate Mr Gunter about this, Mr Stewart agreed on 
Tuesday that “ clearly it would be impossible [for the Govern¬ 
ment] to be Informed of every pressed increase.” As for 
price increases, the white paper itself recognises that “it 
would not be possible to retiuire prior notification of eve^ 
price change across the whole field of wturiesale and retail 
trading involving a vast number of different items ” ; the only 
price ri^ the &>vernment need to be t(dd about are those 
in fields for which specific arrangements already exist, ^us 
.some others on which discussions are now in progress. The 
Confederation of British Industry, like the Trades Union 


pesmess, baa. been un^ “ wbpUy.ip eiidorae.*’.d>e qj^tia 
m the liflute paperbptjtbe ( 31 .,would ba, tq ^^td 
it as .8,beder documqit .t]p^.!ftf; bon'timO iseemed 

.The leaders nf the TtjQ id their gniniis on lWedneaday 
shoWpd may be in a mores. (fifDquk.podtlmi. In ihe .ctMirse 
of the neitt year» they may come jqidnpriddbun ftoih two udcis 
at omie.’ On the one band, trade iin^ members may wmider 
why they are still paying subscri^piu) tb the prade .union 
hierarchy, since the business of Mtoing'* ontdal wage' advances 
appears to have been largely , taken over'oy 'the.Goverhmeait; 
on the other hand,, the Government may ucreiuingly. say that 
the TUC.is nOt a^ing i responsible body, as, it l^as agaitist 
the incomes policy’s pricks. But the brutal triub mat is npw 
emerging is ttet a long-term incomes policy canneit rest Mcly 
on co-operation with these two giant central bodies id.iVC 
and CBI; constant ear-stroking of tihem has to end, and 
positive acts of government have to begin. 

Whether a real long-term incomes policy will emerge from 
this week’s brown sludge remains very much open to (luestion. 
The one paragraph in C^ond ^150 that is headed “criteria 
after June, 1967 ” carefully avoids saying anything very usefd 
about criteria after June, 1967, at all. But at least, the slu(^ 
like the Missouri stuff, lo(^ capable of eventually producing 
life. During the first six miootbs of next year the policy wiU 
not—^as at one time could be feared—be preparing for its 
leap into permanency from a.launching ind resting on a 
sinking quagmire. 


Air Sickness 


The only way that Britain can hope to support a viable 
aircraft industry now is by nationalising it. Why 
did the Prime Minister funk the issue ? 


N o one pretends any longer that an aircraft industry could 
exist in Britain for much more than three or four weeks 
were the Government to withdraw its massive financial sup¬ 
port, which runs this year, Mr Mulley told the Commons on 
Monday, at £360 million to the companies themselves, or 
dose on £i million a day. And in recent months the aircraft 
companies have made it very plain to the Government that 
if it wishes them to go on building aircraft at all, it will in 
future have to pay all of their costs all along the way. They 
will not invest any more of their own money in so unprofit¬ 
able a business. In short, the cabinet was presented with 
something very Idte an ultimatum: pay up, or else. 

And it has capitulated. For the formula proposed to the' 
Commons on Monday was, stripped of Mr Wilson’s and Mr 
Mulley's emollient phrases, nothing more or less than a 
surrender to aircraft pressures. It looks as if the Government 
is going to have to buy the aircraft manufacturing divisions 
of the British Aircraft Conroration from its two, thoroughly 
fed-up parent.companies, Vickers and English. Electric. It is 
theB gotf^ to have to offer some fairly tempting inducement 
to the Hawker SkltieUy group to take over the juasagSuScui 
of these plant^ running a jomt company in which Hawker 
Siddeley would be the'majority, and ^ Government through 
its BAC holding the minority, shareholder. And It looks as if’ 
the directors of BAC will insist on keeping fiirir guided 
weapons divisions.outof the Governm^’s hands—or agrM to 
sell them only at' ah exorbihint price erhic^ amounts to the 
same thing, because these divisions make profits whereas the 
aircraft side of the business itaakes the sort of miihi-million 

K d losses that the companies want to see the end of. It also 
as if Westland’s profitable helicopter faaories will be 
kept out of the .merger. The Government, in odier words, is. to 
become a- paitner in ril the unprofitable ventures, and oobO 
of the prontaUe ones< And the negotiations for buying these 
itteresttf arebeing put itixhe han£ of a truncated, demoral¬ 


ised and under-rstaffed Ministry of .Aviation, t^at ..has been 
systematically str^p^ of ^lebt ip pfepa^liori fo^iri ^qi|bal 
absorption by the Ministry bf 'Tri:hnologyi and which is aooot 
as well equipped to conduct financial talks <m such (fispute- 
prone topics as the precise value of the British Aircraft Ck>r- 
poration’s assets and liabilities as pig|s are to fly. If such a plan 
had been proposed by any Conservkdve adminisfratdcni, 
Labour party would have rent the roof with its wriith. It 
does not say much for the present Opposition when they are 
so (xunmitted to backing the aircraft industry’s every whim 
that they miss such an obvious point. 

Any government faced with die sort of situation created by 
the British airctidt industry has two courses open to it. Far 
the simplest is to let nature take its course. If orders were 
placed quite ruthlessly on merit and management efBciency, 
the industry would very quickly shake itself out and the 
CSovemment need not wo^ about arranging mergoa, or 
taking shares or anything else. The catch here is mat ithe 
Hawker Siddnl<^ group, which has been divetsifyiiM into 
general engineering systematically and increningly profitably, 
is kncTO to be in two minds about staying io avutioii at aU, 
while the Government is anxious that, .bwanse of Hawker 
Sidddey’s management competence and striid derign equalities, 
is should. 

So one is left with the other alternative, outright nationalisa¬ 
tion and the re-grouping of all tetpe^sibnities for aircraft 

f iroduction and research in a public ebrporadon run on the 
ines of the Atomic Energy Authority , (another industiy where 
publicly-sponsored reseurch bulks a good deal larger than 
prtxlucdon). This is a solution which a large part of the 
industry would itsdf welcome, and which a good many of the 
Government’s advisers aedvdy favour and did press on. the 
Prime Minister. So what, in heaven’s name, stopped'tiiffl } 
It could not seriously have been the excuse that has been 
suggested,' namely'that steel nadonalisation takes 'priority and 
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lea^s nothing iiji the khty. in the first place/the urg^t need 
to mtiotfialise (all right, re-organise, if you tike) the aircraft 
industry and avt^on pdicy generally ought to take priority 
over the who^ mmecessary nadonalisation of steel. Platting 
aside the doctrinaire aigumenrs, the aircraft industry urgently 
needs the <3ovemnient*s attention, or there won^t be an indus¬ 
try left that is worth reviving. Whereas steel can yog along 
for a fdr more years as'i^ is, and still be in much tl^ same 
shape tf the Govemitient realfy wants to nationalise it later on. 

It is possible only to specxdate on what nationalising the 
aircraft industry would actually cost, because the figures are 
not easy to come by. But the asset value of Hawker Siddcley’s 
airaaft business in this country stands at £54 million and one 
might at a guess put BAC*8 at, in total, rather less. Assuming 
that Westland’s helicopter business would have to be bought 
at the price of its equity, the three could still be acquired for 
substantially less than £150 million ; possibly for around 
/130 million. It is only when Rolls-Royce and Bristol Sid- 
deley's combined engine businesses are put in the balance 
at around £t70 million that the figure really begins to reach 
an off-putting size. The Economist believes that public 
owtiersfaip of the engine business is desirable to provide a 
rounded spread of research and development inside the single 
research corporation, but a nationalised corporation making 
aircraft, missiles and helicopters is perfectly workable without 
aircraft engines, just as it would work perfectly well without 
nationalising those sections of the electronics industry that 
make aircraft components. 

A public that must be heartily sick of reading report after 
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report about estimates that go wrong, and aijccraft that go 
sour—the Committee of Public Accounts reports this week 
oh Concord, TSR 2 and several other aircraft inducting 
VC I os provided for the RAF that inexplicably cost ne^ly 
million apiece more than those built for the British 
Overseas Airways Ccirporation—is hardly going to jib at a 
>^150 million bill if this genuinely bolds out promise of aircraft 
that work and designs that people want to buy. But we should 
very rightly protest at the top of our collective voices at pay¬ 
ing the aircr^t industry substantial sums for a minority share- 
bdding that leaves the Government in a worse situation, if 
anything, than it is now. Mr Aubrey Jones said roughly 
everything that there is to say against such a half-baked com¬ 
promise in his minority report to the Plowden committee. 
The Government pays now, but it docs at least have some 
of the privileges of the customer; as a minority shareholder 
it would forfeit even these. Just why anyone thinks the 
Government will be that much more in control^of the situa¬ 
tion if it has a few directors on the board is a mystery, or 
perhaps one of those delusions that come over civil servants 
when they sit in Whitehall looking out. The record of Shorts 
in Belfast is hardly comforting. Some people must by now 
be beginning to think that an industry in such trouble is not 
really an industry worth bothering much about; some in the 
Ministry of Defence are beginning—ominously—to lake this 
view. But the British industry at its best can build unbeatable 
aircraft; even now it could do so. But if the Government 
persists with its proposals, born of cabinet friction and weaned 
on compromise, we are sunk. 
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Recession advances 

If is surprising that there is not more unrest 
on Labciur's l^k benches, now chat 542,000 
Britons know that Labour government 
unemploys. In the four brief months since 
July 20th, the rise in the workless, and the 
fall in engineering output, have been con¬ 
siderably greater than the , Chancellor then 
expected ; both of them are particularly 
bitter pills, since it was towards such 
industries as engineering that labour was 
supposed to be redeployed. In these circum¬ 
stances one might have expected that special 
new incentives to underpin industrial invest¬ 
ment would already have hynicd 

forward, but there is clearly a swaying battle 
in cabinet about this. The latest hint is 
that any such new incentives will be care- 
full|; Sjckctive. Unfortunately, selective 
incentives often tend to be a nonsense as 
an immediate confidence-maintaining dc> 
vice ; a lot of industrialists may hang back in 
response to'them, because there is apt to 
be a great grey area of uncertainty, involving 
several months of arguments with various 
gnvemmem depanmencs about whether par¬ 
ticular projects fill Jim inskk the net for 
selective eocouragemeot or jfiat outside it. 

Clearlyv the bow policy dow would be a 
siacable gener^di^nuve tU save hicluscrial 
investment .frdmHhgging ;• bur with room 


made for this encouragemenr by economies 
in some current government spending on 
other things. Unfortunately, there was a 
nasty shock about this on Tuesday when 
Mr Heath asked Mr Wilson whether it was 
still the intentioo that govemment expen¬ 
diture should be permitted to increase by 
4i per cent in real terms ; this was the 
annual figure included in the national plan, 
and there seemed to be a clear under¬ 
standing last July that as everything else in 
that plan has been cut the Government’s 
share would be cut too. Instead, Mr Wilson 
replied on Tuesday that in real terms the 
4> per cent figure is still ''our general 
policy,” but that the House would have to 

has been possible in any particular year to 
hold down to chat figure,” because of ” com¬ 
mitments made two. three or four years 
earlier, which means that they cannot be 
cut without loss.” 

This stumer of a statement seems to coor 
firm recent horrific newspaper reports that 
the estimates now being haggled over in 
cabinet may point to a real rise in govern¬ 
ment expenditure of as much as 6 per cent 
in 1967-^. That view is further supported 
by the fervoUr with which Mr Jack 
Diamond, Mr CaUaghan’s chief assistant is 
telling ministers that they cannot possibly 
expect to have any nooney for anything 
entirely new. There is a natural guilt 


complex at the Treasury because, while 
everything else is falling short, the one 
sector of spending that is apparently surging 
iincontroUedly beyond the national plan’s 
original compass is the sector that was sup¬ 
posed to be planned by the Treasury itself. 
This may well cause the Treasury to insist 
on still sicrncr orthodoxy in all other things. 
To all this has been added the news that Mr 
Robert Neild, the one outside Labour- 
inclined professional economist who had 
attained a position of some influence on 
general economic (as distinct from taxation) 
policy in the Treasury since arriving there 
in 1^4, is to leave next' spring to direct a 
research institute in Stockholm, 
mOr£ than ever, thrive die ordiiiary civil 
servants, with the more . expansionist 
economists transmuted into Ume ducka. 

Not too much 
reform 

General Ptiaheo has a way many politicians 
thighc envy of moving as fittle as he can 
with a truly portentous air. For years he 
hat been under pressure from an anxious 
Spomth estabiishmeni to change the 
regime, so as to give h a fair chance of 
functioning after he goes. For twenty 
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years he has been toying with schema 
for the succession. That he has now taken 
a rather larger step thun before in present¬ 
ing a lopg list of reforms of the ” basic 
laws’* IS a measure only of the pressures 
upon him. 

The most spectacular proposal is a fresh 
step to a gaullist style of government. The 
head of state (General Franco himself) will 
now be empowered, and that means no more 
than it actually says, to appoint a prime 
minister from a list of three candidates 
presented by the Council of the Realm. 
It is potentially important that the prime 
minister is to be nominated for five years. 
If the constitution survives General Franco, 
he might become an autonomous force. 

But it is typical that this reform only 
implements a system foreshadowed in a law 
passed in 1957. The new texts recognise 
religious freedom, which implies that the 
long-delayed laws granting rights of wor¬ 
ship to Protestants and Jews should now 
go forward. One article also emancipates 
die government’s tame economic guilds, 
the sindicatoss from the dead hand of the 
National Movement (the successor of the 
Falange), thus removing one of the many 
barriers to more representative trade 
unions. Finally, the law provides for the 
election, by heads of families and their 
wives, of 100 deputies to Parliament. The 
other 542 members will be nominated by 
the government or “ elected ” by official 
bodies like the sindicatos. 

General Franco, having to concede some 
movement on the linked issues of the suc¬ 
cession and greater political freedom, has 
done more on the first than the second. 
In a crisis over the succession, the existence 
of a prime minister could make a real 
difference. But the Caudillo’s extreme 
liberal fancy is the gaullist-style refer¬ 
endum : the new law will be put to the 
voters in December and almost certainly 
endorsed. Political reality is better repre¬ 
sented by the fact that on Tuesday the 
ctxnplex new constitutional reform was 
passed by parliament like a dose of salts. 
Parliaments could not perform more 
promptly in Moscow or the England of 
Henry VIII. 


Roy still the boy ? 

The growing squabble over The Times 
should not be allowed to obscure the only 
real issue before the Monopolies Ccmmiis- 
sion: would the addition of The Times to 
Lord Thomon’s stable give him too wide 
an ittfluenoe ? In dedihiig this the com¬ 
mission has to balance Lord Tboosson’s 
extensive interests in the provincial and 
magazine fields against the fact that he has 
no English national daily paper and only One 
nadonal Simday mer, the Sunday Times. 
It also has to coomder whether there is any 
other practical way of preserving The 
Times as an ind^ndent paper. The 
Tinm iiEself has said that the Thwson deal 
is the Ohe in whidi it is interested. 
The lasC^smiinte ptoposahef A 4 r Morris and 
Mr Beny lanre been hemmed' by Loid 
Thomson hnself as a joke, which was tact¬ 
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less of him, bi^ as they were banking on 
merging Times with The Guardian, 
then the stuffing has been knocked out of 
their consortium by the final decision of the 
Scott Trust to sustain The Guardian^'s 
independence. Mr Lawrence Scott’s annual 
report to his staff, talking of ’falling 
revenue, falling profits and perhaps serious 
problems,” may indicate the way bis mind 
was going, but otliers seem to have b^n 
more optimistic. In any event, many 
people would have regarded a Times- 
Guardian as an impossible hybrid. 

But Lord Thomson should learn to keep 
quiet at these rimes. After the famous 
’’licence to print money” has come the 
promised ” cool climate ” for his quality 
competitors. This seems to have aroused 
the interest (to put it no stronger) of |he 
Telegraph group> which had pevkudy 
been lying low. Lord Thomson is his own 
worst enemy, because on his record he is 
much less hkdy to interfere with the 
editorial independence ei The Times than 
most newspaper proprietors. But the real 
sufferers are the staff oi The Times, con¬ 
demned to be sHcnt witnesses of this sad 
and humiliating wrangle over what is still 
(with the Kew York Times) one of the two 
most prestigious papers in the English- 
speaking w(^d. The Times staff ate like 
jockeys brought to the starting gate and 
then forced to accept a demoralising wait 
before the tapes go up. The sooner they 
can be put out of their misery the better. 
The commission should report before the 
end of next month, and it is to be hoped 
that it will continue to do its utmost to meet 
this deadline. 

Lagos 
loses out 

Nigeria's constitutional problems get no 
easier with time. On November 20th t^e 
military governor of the eastern re^pn, 
Colonel Ojukwu, replied in no uncertain 
terms to the renewed invitation extended hy 
Colonel Gowooy head of the federal govern¬ 
ment, to take part in resumed talks about 
the future of the country. He caBed the 
proposals ** anti-democradc, unilateral and 
dictatorial ”—phrases which confirm)^ the 
east’s previous refusal to participate ki the 
conference. This refusal had already caused 
the proposed resumption to be cancelled 
three days earlier. This is not alL The 
governor of the western region. Colonel 
Adebayo, has complaioed of people stirring 
up trouble in assodarion witn others from 
outside bis regioa. He seems to have meant 
the north, where objections have been 
voiced into the proposed inquiry into the 
western elections of 1965. A delegation of 
Yorubas also present^ a petition calling 
for the withdrawal of all northern troops 
from the western region and Lagos. 

< So the pkenre in Nigeria is one of regions 
demandokg more and more autooDiny while 
their icIatioDship with the fodcnl ^vem- 
ggnt remaiBa undecided ;bocaaoe ^ihe 
cnstera Tcgion refines to mke part in triks 


about the constitution.. The oBe cacd left 
to Colonel Gowon is his control of the 
doubtfully obedient Hausa troops. But ic 
is questionable whether , this will be enough 
to save Nigeria’s naiiy. Unity would be 
threatened even without the arms running 
to the east that has been happening recently. 
With the guns fiKivini{g too^ Nigeria’s days 
as a workable political entity seem to bn 
numbered. " 


No dice in Dar 

They handle tfie% things differ^t^ iti 
east Africa. While the students or cho 
london fkhool of Economics were success¬ 
fully defying chose sec in authority ovcf 
them, the students of Tanzania have been 
trying to avoid two years* oonscripdon 
(more precisely, volunteering on the youj 

? ni and all of you basis) for natitmal service. 

his is not service in the may but in devel¬ 
oping the countryside, the hat thing the 
Students reckoned their abiHriet entitled 
them to. Last month they stoged a donon- 
stration against it. No dice. President 
Nyerere cheerfully announced a mass 
expulsion of 393 of them, warning those 
who wanted to opt out of national service 
that they would never again be employed 
by the government. A nasty thought, con¬ 
sidering how many future ambmnadora 
there must be in the student community 
of Dar-cs-Saiaam compared with thnc (ff 
the LSE. 

But it did not stop there. The students* 
union, not unnaturauy, took a dim view of 
the president’s action. No dice again. The 
president took a dim view of the students* 
union. On November 20Ch he closed it 
down. If the LSfi’s students do actualh 
walk out over the of their 

new prindpah as they gbicc threateoed co^ 
he knows where he can look to find a 
new student body and a new reputation 
for multi-racialism at one blow» 


Duncan tries again 

Mr Duncen Sandys*s move to bridg back 
hanging for the murder of policemen and 
prison officers was fended oS Mrly com* 
fortably in the Gomnioiis on Wb&esday, 
but the voting figures siiggem thai the 
abolitionists have lost a little gtomd in 
Parliament since last year. The Sandys 
proposal was rejected by 2^2'votes to 17a 
This must be compared vnih 355 to 170 
for the second reading of the Slvermaa 
bill, and 200 to 98 for its third reading. 
The narrowing of tjhe margm may well 
fairly reflect a certain unease about the 
position of the police, prompted by the 
Shepherd's Bush murd^s. The abolit¬ 
ionists probably did not bother to organise 
themselves so well this time, but against 
that they should have benefited from the 
qhange in the compourion of the Honse 
since the March election. Instead, a few 
MPs who had voted for the Silverman biH 
now switched to supporting Mr Sandysp 
imd morip stayed away. ... 
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In the very short debate allowed under 
the procedure Mr Sandys was using (only 
one ten-minute speech from either side), 
he did his case no harm by putting it with 
moderation, and by appealmg to rea^n 
rather than emotion. But public opinion 
will not be so dispassionate, and the abolit¬ 
ionists should be grateful that, technically, 
capital punishment has only been sus¬ 
pended for an experimental five years. 
This enables them to argue, especially to 
Tories, that no changes ought to be made 
until there has been time to judge the 
experiment as a whole. By 1970, the 
evidence should be clear enough for 
making the experiment permanent. 


Northern tears 

Overshadowed though they are by the 
political goings-on in west Germany, 
Denmark and Holland have also be» 
having crises, and the Danes at least have 
provided a surprise in their teacup. Con¬ 
trary both to the recent trend to the right 
in Scandinavia and to public opinion 
predictions, the big gainer in Denmark's 
dection is the radical and neutralist Peoples' 
Socialist party, led by the ex-communist 
Mr Aksel Larsen. It now has 20 seats 
in parliament instead of 10, an unprece¬ 
dented leap forward for any party in any 
Danish election for a long time. Much of 
the gain has been at the expense of the 
Social Democrats, who have lost 7 seats 
though they are still, with 69 members, 
much the biggest party in the 175-member 
parliament. Their prime minister, Mr 
Krag, who risked the gamble of a snap 
election, took the hint and announced he 
would try to form a broad-based govern¬ 
ment including Mr Larsen’s merry men. 
But on Wednesday the> other prospective 
allies, the Radicals (13 parliamentary seats) 
demurred and Mr Krag may. now lead a 
coitre . coalition with the Radicals and pro- 
common market Venstre party (35 seats). 
Given Denmark’s balance of payments pro^ 
blems, Mr Krag is said to be studying Mr 
Wilson’s deflationary techniques even if he 
dinnot copy those for reconciling his left- 
wing opposition to them. 

E^nomic difliculty is the main point in 
common t^tweeii the Danish and Dutch 
situations. In Holland a general election 
was due anyway by next l^y and merely 
looks like being put forward to February. 
Meanwhile Professor Jelle Zijistra, the 
much respected economist $nd mem^r of 
the Protestant party, will have to settle the 
budget controversy which was the cause of 
the fail of the last Socialist-Catholic coali¬ 
tion five weeks ago. His hand has been 
strengthened by the lone crisis and by the 
revelation Ian w^k tmit the. country’s 
trade deficit in 1^66 is likely to amount 
to some million. He proposes to 
raise an extra £^0 millioh In budget i^enue 
by postponing income tax cuts promised 
for next new ^^ear and bringing forward 
puivhase tax increases scheduled for a year 
later. Havinp made pfomisca of inconoe tax 
cuts, the politidaiia do not like-W'postpone 
diem juK before an etoccioiL ' Mt . Mr 


Zijistra, who win become |ovehior of the 
Dutch central bank next May, does hot have 
such inhibitions. His job is plainlv to take 
Ae diflicuit though only mildly deflationary 
dedsions for his colleagues and then leave 
them to get on with their elections. 


Totopoly 

Pressure is steadily mounting in favour of 
a Tote monopoly of betting on horse racing. 
The latest recruit to the campaign is the 
Racehorse Owners’ Association. Its case 
is based on harsh economics. An owner has 
to pay about £iyOOO a year to keep a horse 
in training: on average, he fan expect to 
get back only about £350 in prize money. 
The balance must be met cither out of his 
own plockct, or by betting. Many trainers 
also^ favour a tote monopoly, and for much 
the safne reason. Their charges are hitting 
the ceiling 6f what owners are prepared to 
pay, ^et costs have gone up so much (with 
selective employment tax a new burden) 
that a numb.T of trainers cannot make a 
living without, again, making money out of 
betting. With both owners and trainers 
needing to gamble on their horses, the 
temptation to “ fiddle ” is obvious. 

It w;!S hopjd that salvation would come 
from the levy on betting, but although Lord 
Harding's Levy Board has done something 
to help both prize money and facilities for 
spectators, the proceeds have been dis¬ 
appointing. ITie Tore has paid an average 
of 2 per cent on its fairly modest turnover. 
The bookies’ lorn^wer is hard to establish, 
but their conti buiic'n is at best \ per cent 
of it, if not a gti.id deal less. With SKT and 
the betting tax, it is scarcely likely to rise. 
The monopolists argue that if all betting 
were channelled through the Tote, a 2 
per cent levy could produce three or four 
tiroes as much as at present, prize money 
could be raised, owners would be 
encouraged to keep belter horses in friiin- 
ing, the general level of racing .would 
improve, more people would go to watch 
it, and so on. 

To all this the bookies reply by accusing 
the owners of being arrogant and greedy. 
Thia is^ bosh, and die. b(^es,jpiust, know 
it. Thmr other mam . retort,'play 
have more substance: that the Tote'cannot 
offer such a wide range of betting oppof- 
tunitioi, and so the volmne of betting would 
drop away. They point out, quite fairly, 
that at one end of the betting scale the Tote 
cannot accommodate the bob each wav men 
(the minimum Tote stake is 4S.^, while at 
the other end it cannot^ope with the big 
gambler who relies on making a narrow 
profit on substantial sums laid at precise 
odds. But the Tote, with its successful 
new jaqkpot, has this year showed itself to 
be a bit more adventurous and it is confi¬ 
dent diat, assured of a bigger turnover, it 
cbOld wsden its ftiOilities. Legislation would 
be- Qcedc 4 ^fo give the Tote 6 . mone^y, 
$od no Government is likely to jive ^mis a 
Very- Ugh priority. PadianieiiUJiostever, 
hia how iai^ved itself with ndng and can- 
nos wash-ftt^huidB of the coosequenose. 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


Was this the right time to force 
India to help itself ? 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONOENT 


Over a torge part of northern India the main 
autumn^grain crop has been damaged, and 
sowing for the sp^g harvest delayed, by a 
long drought which has only just ended. 
Yet if the total is around 85 million tons, 
as seems likely, the outlook, though gloomy, 
will be far less desperate than last year. But 
there arc two vital qualifications. Can the 
government make sure that slates with sur¬ 
plus grain will hand it over to those in need? 
And will the Americans, who will have sent 
almost tU'elve million tons ol* grain in 1966. 
send enough in 1967 ? 

Existing arrangements for imports of 
American siirplu.s grain will have run out by 
February. Unless a new contract is 
negotiated immediately there will be a 
break in supplies just when they arc most 
needed. For, quite apart from theiact that 
India has an election in Febtuftty^ this is 
the time when domestic supriies Will .start 
to taper off until the April tat^^s renew 
them. An Indian reqiiest^ fdf^l hew two 
million ton agreement Im/ b^n before 
Washington for several mdhtlis. By earfy^ 
September the lack of rain, foi^ahkdOwing 
poor crops, had set alarm beUs ringing both ' 
in New Delhi and Washihi^M. * A month 
later the deepenuig Bihar and 

eastern Uttar ^fwprst U[c areas^' 

gave Indians pleadi^ ^ grave 

urgency. But there tio panic be¬ 

cause it wak known thaf?bijb’s request had : 
been cleared not only bjr A^.Sute Depart-^ 
ment and the Agen^ ifer International 
Dcvelop<nent but also'by the Department 
of Agriculture, the sticktm of the three. , 

It was first hoped .diat approval from 
President Johnson would coincide with ifae 
start of his Asian tour, but when this did 
nor happen pundks forecast that the gjeathre 
would be synchronised with Us signmg 
of the : Food for Peace bill in mid- 
Novemm. This deadline, too, is past. 
Private deports from Washington hold out 
no hope of an eatly decision. Once before 
the Aroericanc^Ji^^d India over a similar 
pause by maki^'stop-gap commercial pur¬ 
chases eligible fot reimbursement later. But 
no such suggesMithas been made this time. 

New Delhi Htf'^Only now started to make « 
alternative plana. In deference to the 
American view that India should seek .help 
from others, instead of depending exclu- 
HWy pgf^Apa.<rktitt tiurpluscg, a JGpque$(,b9d^. 


already been made to the Soviet Union to 
spare a million tons from its bumper harvest. 
While waiting for a reply from Moscow, 
India is making frantic efforts to pt a 
million tons of wheat from Canada and pos¬ 
sibly an equal quantity from Australia. 
Canada gave 125,000 tons last year, which 
encourages New Delhi to hope that it will 
come through again with supplies, on de¬ 
ferred payment terms if not as a gift. 

Even while New Delhi casts around for 
food from Moscow, it remains deeply dis¬ 
turbed by Mr Johnson's attitude. The im¬ 
plication chat he is dissatisfied with India’s 
eflbrts to help itself could affect the pro¬ 
spects of all western aid. And it may mean 
that Mrs Gandhi will lose a good many 
votes. This quarrel over aid would confirm 
the objections her critics have been raising 
against her policies of accommodation with 
the United States. None of this is unknown 
to Washington. So observers wonder what 
Mr Johnson thinks he is up to [for an 
American answer see page^ pi^].,^ 'If. hjU 
> intention is to use aid as a IcvcF to fojl^;‘W 
; in policies^ poliucal or econdmK," 7 t 

not be more Mrs Gandhi 

give in only at ic^ of al^ia^in^ 
\j9me domesde supppl^ gi^Y-.iime wl^ 

^A*id the C^ngresa pany W .already 
much on the defo^ve in se^^ states. 

The benefit ftom a pause Jii* American 
^ shipments migly be to force lujfii to im- 
prove at long last its managdnenr of 
domestic foc»d[ supplies. At a ; Conference 
last week, the state chief ministers agreed to 
the idea of a national food budget, to be 
drawn up a specially constituted central 
authority. Depending on how this operated, 
it could mean that food, surpluses and 
deficits would be d^ennioed, not arbi¬ 
trarily, as new, by the state governments, 
themselves, but mdependehtly of them.1.;. 
This coukf be an important advance towacdy 
self-help; equitable conilumpcion ^ wtrnM 

A possibly tven g^tf Jfefo would be to ; 
reduce wrangling between 

central states. Tbit 

could fc^come even more danac^s* for., 

« India's unity than it already is, if the Cdnh ^ 
gress party continues to rule at the centre 
but is replaced in some states after the elec¬ 
tions by opposition parties. 

A national food budget does not, by itsetf;' 


make it much easier for the sutc govern¬ 
ments to procure food for redistribution. 
The chief ministers aereed once again last 
week to compulsory levies upon growers, 
but this mmns little in practice. The richer 
farmers carry much weight, not only in Con¬ 
gress but in most other parties as Well. 
This makes it politically difficult to get at 
their grain hoards. The backsliding on 
levies has been noticeable for some months 
because of the Congress party’s patent 
anxiety to appease its best votc-getters. 

Germany 

Franz-Josefs star 
is high 

FROM OUR BONN CORHESPONOINT 



$is^ fA tedcoR that 

if EMjr take the |W|{tical,iHr> 

Um: until l^nuiijry. tR $6n themsdtKs mto 
gaveminent and dppotitkn at Bonn. Even 
the-more MnpihM do not expect a new 
OQ^on, however midfeethiff, to be cimpien- 
: tJ^d much before ihkI-Deceenber. msi- 
^t Ltibke, wbewe wnnp « approval is 
Muited on the' finisb^ article^ aet off from 
Bmn on Tnestfoljr op a ktatc visit to Mndco 
and is n<it:dueF.||pcik dntn November ikBdt. 
All dUs-sSedc ||ie)ji«abuB party leade^liave 
getty v^j^ry 

(dum bids/fop'-w^^^ffim- 
pramiae. In die mean^ae mu<£ wmiMS 
thM'OutsidcfS dottsidet inH) Ortan^.^ite are- 
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i.:loilg< 4 ena 

decttion .<m offset fkyioenH for Amerion 
and. Bttddt troops stotmMd in Gemwapir- 
it-beiag per|oii!rxMS| 0 ecte 4 >., 

Last Siinday'a^tetioff in Bivarb did not 
monte tte gMt Iklit'itet^a' Bdodestag' 
in^deirk^aad lioped ce see; Tin 
Otristiali'Sociid lAikw^ Biviuia’s oisn 
tegiinent it Cbtisdin Dctbocra^ 
tuMed ti> peSMT te dttir fOMMUi sttteMfci 
tlKf eeniffed tfo of tin Biimtlanipe#(>^ 
iMift 304-seats,-'nodatiy iocreaslmxls# 
sliaee of «w pcfll ftnor 47.5 per ecot 
peats 48;! per vo^ >^Tht SeoUi 

Denioctati lieM all iiKit>7p seatfc 
too. edlatged diebeMt.id^eawr 

35*3 per cent to 35.8 per etitt.; -Yet'' 
thiey weie dhi^ppoteed tbep^'elM -ttot.'IlK 
better. And the untold we Deaaeiei n i ^ ’ 
whose defecdon frpA^ coalidov onOcte^. 
her 37di . deprived’Herr BtBnd's coeeniv 
ment of its inajodty .ynd prho woetd hirtd 
liked to have^'pone on dbinkuHt that th^ 
held the sodes in Bonn, lost all dmirinjte 
seats in dw" Bavarian’ Lsndtlg; AldiOugii' 
they won s.t per cent of dn total vote, th^> 


-xtfae. need to win to per oent cf the Sotea 
in at least one of die state’s seven sdndnis- 
trative districts. The Nadond Demoents, 
the new amaigamadoh of extreme lif^ 
wing groups, leapt this hurdle, ih .fflid->BSfifn- 
connu Gotnequemlpt in aocordanpe widi' 
the un-Bnglish mTsteiks of propordonal: 
repceseOtationt they were finally dlotied fif-. 
teen seats in the Landtag.', . Yet,-with 74. 
pee cent'<d the pc^ dfty did not dn.qufie 
so wdl u diey did on November dn hv 
Hesse, where they received 7.8. pet oent, 
Not a siogle.ooe .of tiheir caodknms S|9e 
direedy elected. Evety one of the 103 de^. 
ties that .were, eras eidier a Cbriadan SoM 
Uoiooist or a Social Democrat, 

Probably die only coalition nnuidator to 
be more confident as a' result of Bavaria's 
verdict is Frana^Josef Strauss; chairman of 
the Christian Social Union, publisher of the 
weekly Bayem-Kurier, ene-time defence 
minister, and irrepressible aspirant to the 
highest pditied offioe. But what a m«^ 
exception this is. |t' was largely Herr 
Straitss’s ^ piachinatioiis dm Neff 

Eiivrd to die u^ ctatejbj^ ,of 

done, w^dd|.(d ptoge or tie iiut|^.y It 
was Hetr Stimica.and.liis Buadcso^^'foUow- 
ing fitgm‘'68vm!a who warn Heri* Kleain* 
g^s' mainstay, .in.’the ; Chrisdan. Oepioqats* 
dectIon:ef a'SitiBcessaem Hett.BrhiiftL It 
isHetrStrapmaioiie mom Hm Kiesinfier 

dnnibt ,.mider di4;-ij|u'';eCi^'Cl^tian 
Democrats.'' L. is ’ vm'.'-'ooa^ 

ceives disturNngfy'Of 3..fii)>te^ pqUm ip- 
gdred mwdi more tp mmgm.eiM 

bi die preMOC fe^rap^^viiidMiuices it 
uroditf ^ fOddets^ 4 dm, and what 

compadddnof govetnmeAt^1mgOtti#M’Cdi 


over >ftom ifeiv EchanL and exaedy whem' 
Widi dm ih«e,J>cmoet«ti:3lmaed 07 thciri 
defeatm.Bsimri 4 ifdic.<lMnoes bmRpdtefiltP: 
ihei«Biidl’,-ofr.'djit 

^ lot 

mw m lnt..«eiiiigl7v 

^ aoim # 'Mdcd'^fPiPK, 

.?S 7 W» 5 (!H 6 ipi>vWI it-me..jjwim» 
.ThfvM'ilHlIiMMli. Oft 'afteonM of dm. 

' of'doeeiMMGktioii widi 

Bttr'8ti!mftf,..Qr-<jafj^ omhmmsaifteiit 08, 

sdpoenirop.f- 

'ftmita .fti^'fwff, lMtymM8'.^tfte 

WjQtt w^ ,' 7 ‘iiie' ciHiDieEtt 'JotuH^efiB" 

budieiiM^pUiOf 
reg&e,i:|pM bms large thli ia,>ii in,< 
Aflcotriitig itf !;«uiDiatMi fthleb 

m^[^ES^die.«^^o^hoo 4 <18 

5,fio» mSlim matilPt the dakK for 1968 
toouM be between 5,000 mflUon .marift .aoil 


tween 6,900 million marks and 7,900 npUpH: 

matfcsi And now diere is tdk of the pofsl* 
hOity of a defidr of as modi at 10,000 mB^ 
Uoft marks if) ,1970. 

Li ooditioQ talki'^dd this week to 


Prdm» 


O0mamngftHmdagakai<t dmCtidetiaftTleqian. 
cnaiiri dteiSecW. D««meiMi;Md‘ dm .EWm. 
Dtanoemit five nriority toroniaf M.finif. 

swedfliti-^m. As., Mu^tenw. 

rnm i m i -'Ulmr fftw it’aKiiftfti.;ift<|iiw 
dpae; afdlMMftt^|ipw dm mmikr.awftft- 

‘biie. atffl tiift.pftrdM^o-. 

.. 

Iqfttedci 9 t .ae^e^|rt^J l^ <!^l ^ -Itii: 
Siddmtieha jljlxiil 

nesrtpapeir 

ohaeivedon lysr^Aitey’ , . . 

above aB English newsaapen,. tthftvojpobt 
ieomiieiiit -nod.' ^ 

aoch ahaurd oxanotadon dm im .me p«| 


bkrilif to tcfdfy, of « pwqr m'PVftvebii. 
our andpathy, that, firsdy, no ooe knows 
exaedy whether fc,islNam:aal. seppdigb 
that It hM bjr oo! 

triumph.” ) 


dS^ Solitti Africa's an frieiid 


PHOM OUfI FAIIIS dORRE$jPONOENT 
Ldsd^ ioea dMia GeocM^ ^e i^aufie w^<|^ 
Rot be aUii^ to ei|ny it off. But umil now 
the general baa faU Ud in buildkig 

as me champion 
of pdice and^fmgress whiles at the same 
timep. France Shifn arms to South Africa 
and adopts an ambiguoua attitude towards 
Che Rhodesian crisis. Prom, time to time 
somebody at the United Nations attacks the 
continuing supply of French weapons to 
South AfdaL . But this son of attack finds, 
little jediQ.; strangely enough it is not even 
picked up by- the geneial*s domestic oppo¬ 
sition.. 

But uhat if the aouthem African crisis 
reaches a point where General de Gaulle is 
forced to come down on one side or the 
other ? On one tjde of the balskfce is not 
only the established gaullist doctrine of 
n<m-inmileren 6 e in a counoys internal 
atfafrs ‘Dp( also France’s grcRrihg economic 
Ihteresb m South Africa. On ue^ other is 
me 'genetat^k.bewared (XMfttoo as idol of 
the ^ third RroHd” from Paraguay to 
Pnoth Penh, 'fhe tek may come if and 
when the British government . asks the 
Unitbd Nations to impose mandatory sanc¬ 
tions biBbbdesii.^ 

Prendr ofeials cjiscreetly refuse to be 
drawn.' They dismiss the whole* matter ae 
bi^ly hVitotteidt}. emphasis the British 


hMly h^toMcal. emphasis the British 

frdto Mk 

wtkih'iitowkb'bd^viek^ in the past^tiiif 
he cadtidui in'the .fnktt 

defensive hedging is partly dub ae RUhtohto 


dedsida, - u^mu' it 

genefSl'B own. But tlui,; m fiiaf IM jnM# 
correspondent can tdl, is how 4ft''I>(M^6ft' 
might develop, us 

If the Bri^, hodwd by tihe Americifts, 
ask die United Nations to iomoae sdeetive 
mandatory san.ctiona against wiodinta, .the 
odds ate that die'Firi^ wfll not use ttdr 
veto. Abstention WeidtL WBor all^ enaM 
diem to preserve the doctrine of non-inter* 
fetence. But if the policy of sanctions b 
applied in earnest, things cannot end 1 ^. 
Sooner rather than later it will be ntqUBuj 
to restrict supplies to countries that btiftK 
tiK boycott. It is in this second fefage, whM 
a deci^ has to be taken on, say, nooftiitt 
petrol supplies to South Africa, mid OeUftMi 
de Gaulle will have to make up ^ oiliid. 
Rhodesia has been mated by fhK’Ften^ 
government as an' ^intemal'’' ftldifl 
matter ; South Afriei 'eould not be.' And 
in dealings witli SpuAi^AMca, Ftahoo haa 
so far shown tmht reup^ for the United 
Nations or for World’opmott. 

IIm Ftench goVemmenfs respdnse 'to 
diatges on dlia some is plate cnougL Ein^ 
the UN ban on dte tal| of antt to Soodf 
Africa,; tetioduced in 1964 , vna no 
diaa 'U'tecofflmendadM to member gotil^ 
ttenta. Second, ao atgue tie.' 100^ 
pteadeia, the Piench Mirnge bMfajliik^ 
IhvV'biBen supffied tO'SoimAil|K|iii 8 P' 
tteted for tetemai te p i ea t lan; ‘iCteh'iMkIil 
mention, in additiciii to; thl^^Bnaoe'i tteni^ 
fldanr economic teteNpt K>tBhtidi. ’AfnGa 4 
Afientioitthut'noteaiiljeafiia. IhenGh’ltest^ 
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net* 2 $ interested id Mtiltier, but South 
Afidoa still iKeemii- tat 'iibt nnrch mare 
dun one per ceittuf Frendi exports outside 
the tood- at«i\" The' moothly value of 
Rendh-expons to Sooth Africa rose from 
tnillion francs in 1964 to 3O.3 million 
francs last yeas. - ' 

CivteJts leletfvety small scaje,- France’s 
ecoooittfo interest in the South Africaa 
outhst is uyikely to weigh all that heavily 
agi^st General de Gaulle’s prcst^iouS' 
position in Africa, Asia and Latin America. 
IhiS'ls why, on balanoe, it is thought here 
thif he wmdd have toyield if he were freed 
liitb' an OnamUgUOM dioice in full lime- 
li^t ff die debate onT sahctMiat reaches a 
tmunatic dinufr at die United Nations, 
during which die friends <d the Smith 
regime and of apar^id have to stand up 
and be countOd, 'dlie genera] would prob> 
ably chooae w |keserve bis image. But 
Frendi andiuddes ire convinced tint things 
whi oevef come to such a pass. They rdy 
on Mr B^son 8 t 3 I to seek a compromise. 
If they are right, General de Gaulle will 
no doubt continue to parade the world stage 
n champioa of and<olonialism, while re* 
mahiingroo the side, South Africa’s friend. 

Arabs and Israel—1 

Jordan's recoil 

Political unrest in Jordan, a leg-up for anti- 
monarchists and . Palestinian radicalSg a 
quickening of the Middle East arms racc-^ 
this is tht sombre aftermath of Israeli 
bludgeoning raid on Jordan of November 
13th. It has undermined King Hussein’s 
p^cy of trying to neutralise his frontier (as 
Eg^t so Msdut^ neutralises its much 
starter border with Israel) and created a 
militant climate in Jordan that is likelier 
than not to give oomfort to freelance al 
Fatah guerrillas. Russia gets bouquets for 
having, in Arab eyes, effectively safeguarded 
Syria. King Hussein is imploring the 
Americans to send him heavier arms. 

tfy all reports, demonstrations last week 
in Jordan’s front-line areas were spon¬ 
taneous, the people crying for arms to 
defend themselvea. At the same time Mr 
Shuldiry, leader of the Palestine Libera- 
tKHi Organisation, seized the occasion m 
offer h» Liberation Army—^trained in 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq—^to stiffen Jordan’s 
defences. (King Hussein was asked to 
forget that only five months ago Mr 
Shukairy announced that one of the PLO’s 
objects was to overthrow the Jordanian 
monarchy.) King Hussein’s prompt answer 
10 dris was to call up all able-bodied men 
in Us kingdom—psychologically a sensible 
act. lUb militant spirit is best served by 
opening reeruicing offices and this, in turn, 
may contain it under regular army control. 

Yet to stuff Jordan’s frontier areas with 
badly aimed conscripts (or even longer- 
trained PLO troops) is not a practical answer 
to the Und of fiarSh, rapid, raid that the 
Israelts infiksed on die Jbfdamao village of 
SamU. If you do nm meet armour with 
armour you are wasting ifanet-raiid lives* 
Jordan’s defmoe aictiGs have had to be 
twofchUiadb^ ofimtting of a^ liitt .scde 
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invasion (luael’s most obvious doy should 
Isffiell-Afab hostilities ever oteA out 
seriously); and the reasonable protection of 
its frontier villages. Its two armoured 
brigades are normally held near Amman to 
deal widi tte larger threat; its infantry 
patrols die more populated areas of the 
350-miIe frontier. On past form this was 
a reasonable division or tasks. November 
Xyh was the first time since the Sinai cam¬ 
paign that Israel had attacked an Arab 
country with tanks and aircraft.; 

In any case, it would not be practicable 
to strew Jordan’s armoured brigades, in 
bits and pieces, along the lengm of the 
frontier. To do so would wre^ Jordan’s 
armjr as an operational unit. Nor could 
arming the &Onder villages have lessened 
the plight of the people of Samu—in such 
an unequal struggle it would simply have 
led to (be killing of more civilians (and few 
at Samu appear to have lost their lives). 
The villagers, however, believe that if they 
had had arms, and been known to have 
them, the attack might never have taken 
place. Israel generally tries not to court 
the obloquy of deliberately causing large- 
scale human casualties. 

Mr Abba Eban, Israel’s foreign minister, 
was perfectly correct in pointing out tO the 
Guardian on November 17th that the Arab 
world as a whole has created an atmosphere 
of “people’s war,” that is of warfare by 
small guerrilla groups. For the fact that 
out of this atmosphere actual guerrillas have 
materialised and struck at Israel, all Arab 
countries must share the blame. Israel , is 
reported to be embarking bit technical 
measures to combat such frontier marauders 
—^possibly taking its cue from the French 
electrified Morkx line that cut off the 
Algerian armed rebels in Tunisia from 
Algeria. It was also the Algerian example 
that sdrred the IVliddk East Arab govern¬ 
ments to sponsor the Palestine Lit^adon 
Organisation and rehearse Palestinians in 
their rok as liberators to be. 


and al Fatab coexist, as the Jewish 
Agency used to coexist with the Irgun 
commandos. Basically each represents a 
different strategy: al Fatah says; hit no 
.matter what (be consequences; ^ PLO 
says, wait and prepare. Their genealogies 
are incompatible: al Fatah was originally 
sponsored by Saudi Arabia, later by 
Baathist Syria; the PLO is xmiinly Cairo- 
backed. But . the gulf between the two 
seems to be dwindling, partly because of 
the rapprochement between Cairo and 
Damascus. A new commando group, “ The 
Heroes oi the Return,” is rumour^ to be 
run by die harakiyeen (members of the 
Nasserist Arab Nadonalist Movement) with 
PLO consent. 

Mr Shukairy, secretly general of the 
liberadon organisation, is on ttxugh better 
relations with the “progressive” govern¬ 
ments than with the “reactioni^” ones. 
This pleases young Palesdniains who 
expected him to be much more caudous. 
His impatience and outspokenness, parti¬ 
cularly where King Hussein of Jordan is 
concerned, have convinced them chat he is, 
at least for the time being, the j^ht leader. 
He has thrown his organisation on the 
Cairo-Damascus side of the Arab cold war, 
which is where the majority of polidcally 
militant Palestinians want to be. 

The harakiyeen have always argued that 
Egypt is the only Arab country strong 
enough to handle Israel; and^ that 
Palestinian strategy must logically be sub¬ 
ordinate to Cairo’s (though the long Yemeni 
war has given them second thoughts). 
Baathists, on the other hand, have accused 
President Nasser of being “ sold ” to the 
United States, and believe that he will avoid 
a military showdown and ultimately settle 
for a political solution of the Palestine 
problem. The basic conflict, between 
Palestinjans who trust President Nasser 
and those who don’t, hinges on a dilemma 
of timing: Do we hit now, when we are 


Arabs and Israel—2 

War; now or later? 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST 
CORRESPONDENT 

When the Palestine Liberadon Organisadon 
started two and a half years ago, the 
Palestinians were as fragmented polidcally 
as they were geographically dispersed. Now 
there is at least a forum where differences 
can be thrashed out, and a minimum of 
common action achieved. And this, in turn, 
means that Falesdnians are better able to 
get their point of view heeded by the Arab 
governments on whom they depmd. Only 
two imponant militant Psdestinian groups 
have refused to enter the PLO fold: the 
Arab Higher Committee, still headed hj 
the ind^dgabk Hajj Amin al-Hussami, 
the former Mufd m Jerusalem; and al 
Fatah, with its miltW arm al Asifa, whiqh 
is mainly responsihk for the commandQ 
raids into Israel. 

The Paksdne Liberaddii Qr^misalkii 
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Being leading Euippean producers 
of synth^ rubber 
is our oldest tradition. 


All eight years of it 

When was there ever a giant company—a British 
one. moreover—without a Proud Heritage Of Qual¬ 
ity And Service going back to the year dot ? 

There is one now. 

We began only in 1958 and here we are at the top 
of the European league. On Quality and Service, 
indeed, but one thing more. Youth. This has helped 
a lot. It has freed us from precedent and protocol 
and other inhibitions. 

We are not yet old enough to know what is im¬ 
possible: and we have no plans for finding out. 

Scratch Is a great place to start. 

From whatever beginnings, a company has strength 


if ithas brains and spirit.The most compelling reason 
for our cor^fidence in business is the Inventive 
industry of our people. Our research and develop¬ 
ment and technical service chemists are an indus¬ 
trial elite. Our sates representatives are resourceful 
and responsible. Our production men are the 
best in the business. Most have been with us from 
the start. So have many of our customers. Would 
you like to talk to some ? We’d be pleased to set it 
up. Drop us a line. 

The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd., 

Brunswick House. Brunswick Place. Southampton. Hants. 
LONDON, MANCHESTER. BRUSSELS. 



Europe's leading producer 
of synthetic rubber— 
for the world. 
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We ifivieiited tUt to weather thettothu 
of **bliic«weter** radag 


We cSbateil this as a modera tribute 
to ancient Greece 


This one has a bit of both and a substantial 
character of its own 


The 'Day-date' combines the ru( 
gednessof the ‘Submariner’ with W 
elegance of the Benvenuto Celli 
collection (a tirmited edition of mei 
watches •.. inspired by the works 
Cellini... very expensive). 

And the ‘Day-date’ has dlstlni 
features of its o'vn. The Genevan 
Oyster case is hewn from a solid bl 
gold or platinum. The bracelet, also 
gold or platinum, is designed spe 
the case. The movernenl has won tt 


distinction for precision and quality a 
Chronometer can normally obtain. A 
calendar shows the date and the day of 
)e week spelt out in full. 

The 'Day-date' is avaiiable only In gold or 
tinum and is quite possibly the most 
lent timepiece in the world today. Wear it 
ou can fly your own jet to the conference 
{ilia, swim off your yacht in the Aegean, 
^ss the United Mations. 

Roiex on your wrist, you have entire 
your hands. 


When a man has a world in his bandst you expect to find a Roiex on his wrist ROIiBZ 


AdM AwJihHd Bwidunt ■wnwAir** Cetugn* DufcUft HuuKuit iMiAM litodil« UtalbMint MwlwCHy « 
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not ready ? Qr do we wait, and risk never 
being ready ? 

Readiness. has always presupposed a 
settlement of Arab conflicts. But as each 
year brings new conflicts, Palestinians ai^ 
faced with the choice of giving up 
altogether, or trying to get above the.tioe 
line. The old slogan Palestine thiiough 
Unity’* is being reversed to " Unity 
through Palestine.” But though Palestmian 
commandos could start a war, they po^d 
not finish one* The Palestine Liberation 
Army, said to number about lo^o men, 
operates under unique difficulties, and, 
without aircraft or heavy armour, can only 
act as an auxiliary. Mr Shukairy^s declara- 
tion to your corresptmdent chat We jshaU 
choose the tinung,” seems, under the 
circumstances, wishful thinking. 


Egypt 


Harsh decisions 


FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

7 he Egyptians would not be human, which 
they eminently are, if they did not feel that 
the world consistently underestimated them. 
Since 1956, w'hcn it was generally agreed 
that they could not possibly manage the 
Suez canal by themselves, the Egyptians 
have b^'cn persistently told that they arc 
balanced on a knifen^e between bank¬ 
ruptcy and galloping inflation. It is prob¬ 
ably to their advantage that they have to go 
on facing a challenge to prove themselves ; 
without it, there would bo a temptation to 
drowse in the warmth of the Nile Valley. 

In fact, Egypt can point to a respectable 
rare of economic growth in the past ten 
years. In the 50 years before 1956, national 
income per head remained more or less the 
same; between 1956 and 1965 it rose sub¬ 
stantially. The gross national produa has 
risen (in real terms) at the fairly consistent 
i^ate of 6 per cent a year. In juclg^ whether 
this rate of ffowth can be kept up, tilro im¬ 
portant quafificatioas have to be made, about 
tbe last ten years.. 

The first is that Egypt has had nmre goy- 
emnient fordgn aid per head than ainfoiC 
any other developing nation. Prcttdt^ 
if^ser and his coBeagues are wdl awam 
chat these palmy- daya are over; whether or 
not relations with the IJxiited Staiies im* 
brove, the Egyptians know that they em no 
longer rety on American Suripias ceteMs. 
From now on Egypiwitl be obliged niake 
ad hoc arrangWnoMts ymf by year to import 
cer^ls fi^ Theharddiip 

this’ cause may be exaggeratecL esj^iba-- 
ally if the Suez canal revenues rise beyond 
their present annual level of £sk> million, 
«ind if oil production from the Red ^ 
comes up to expectations. Even so, finding 
tlio extra £50 million or so of hard currency 
every year ia bound to slow down growth. . 

The second, quajification about tk first 
five-year plan (1966-05) is that while the 
expanshib of both industry find agrichlture 
was ramcr smaller, than fpr^i^st;, expandpn 
in the oonstruotion uid ^rvkes. sectors was 
very much higher. This will ha^e to be 


adjusted in the forthcoming seven-year p)an. 
The growth in the services was partly due to 
money spent, on education and health. This 
wootd^M hard tp foplt; if all ^n^t is to 
develop, and not just a few privileged urban 
areas, the first essential is to raise the social 
and educational level of the fellatun who 
still form at least two-thirds of the popp- 
lation. But it was also partly due to 
the policy, started in 1961, of increasing 
employment at- almost any cost. This has 
meant adding new employees to already 
overstaffed factories and government offices. 

It is easy enou^pi. to understand ^ 
motives behind, this policy, but it has left 
the governm^T with a fearful problem. 
Parkuisoh’s Law has long been in operation 
in the Egyj^n civil service; but in the last 
few years it has been enthusiastically ap¬ 
plied. New varieties of red tape have been 
devised to occupy the surplus employees; 
one can spend an entire morning obtaining 
25 different signatures to get an air-freighted 
parcel throu^ customs. A visiting econo¬ 
mist recently estimated that in one impor¬ 
tant government organisation, perhaps 65 
of the 700 senior employees were capable of 
doing a first-rate job; the rest were dead 
wood. He forecast that if things continued 
as they were, ihc 65 would go the way of 
the rest. 

For a developing country Egypt has a high 
proportion of qualified men; scientists, 
engineers, doctors and teachers. Some of 
them are finding work abroad—and many 
more would if Egypt was oh good terms 
with all Arab g-u jmments—but far too 
many are obliged to remain at home under¬ 
worked and underpaid. It explains why 
some of them were attracted to even so 
obscurantist a protest movement as the 
Moslem Brotherhood. 

Rationalising industry is going to be as 
difficult as cutting down the bureaucracy. 
It means closing down factories that have 
no prospect of working to capacity and dis¬ 
missing redundant workers in many others. 
For toe past ten years industrial workers 
bgve bi^ feather-bedded with delibemtely 
soft labour laws and employment policy. 
SoeijM or later^ and probably sooner, Egypt 
will have to give it^f the kind of drastic 
medidxie that Jugoslavia has had to swallow 
after « period of. hell-for-leather expansion, 
.y^becher it.is done through devaluation, 
tfijiies on imports, cuts in foc^ subsidies or a 
variety of deflationary measures, the object 
will M the same—to reduce imports (even 
though these are already restricted mainly 
to food and raw n^terials) and hold down 
domestic consumption. 

It might be thought relatively simple for 
an authOTitarian regime like Egypt’s to take 
the necessary steps. But this is no longer 
so. In 1956, when their country faced an 
almost total economic boycott by the west, 
the Egyptians responded well to President 
Nasser’s call for belt-tightening. But ten 
years later .the Egyptian man in the street 
has come to expect a steady increase in his 
consuipption, especially of food. Ai^ since 
he gives credit to President Nasser and to 
Araib socialism for' his improved 
since the revolution, it .i$ .not easy fbr 
Nasser to set about chipping away at his 
own image. 


Could not Egypt's single party, the Arab 
Socialist Union, ^are the responsibility for 
reform ? The trouble here h that the new 
execifrives of the party have neither the 
riesire nOr the intbiRfOn- to brip iii pushing 
thixiugh uiiOomfdMbie economic policies. 
They were against doubling the ^Hee of rice 
this summer, and they hel^ to bring down 
Mr Mohieddine’s government by their 
opposition to the utefnationai Monetary 
Fund’s reconunendiittrisi: Mbreover, the 
party is still someth&g Of i hothouse plant 
without living roots iff E^^fs soil. On a 
whole range of dedrians, ^r^u]arly in 
foreign affi^s, it has no inftueffcd. As such 
it cannot.be eap^lcd to i^tty Ihe for 
unpopular meiisutm. 

Nobody can say President Nasser lacks 
courage. But the .courage that is palled for 
now is the kind that is reydy to slaughter a 
‘few sacred co^. His' own political testa¬ 
ment, the National Charter^ may have to 
be revised; It is a central theme of the 
charter that the Egyptian people deserve 
compensation for their deprivation and 
suffering in the past ; anything which goes 
against this principle is bouiia to seem to 
him wrong. A further difficulty is that 
many of things that should be done are 
advcK'atcd by the very people^, mostly in the 
Westr whom President Nasser believes to 
he implacably hostile to Egypt. 


Indonesia—J 


Trial by shadow 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 

I'hc third act in Indonesia's dramatic show 
trials will be staged next week when General 
Omar Daiu, commander of the air force 
before the unsuccessful communist coup 
of September 30, 1965, is charged with 
plotting to .subvert the Indonesian revolu¬ 
tion and establish a pro-Peking dictatorship. 
I'hc trials contain many of the ingredients 
of the traditional wayan^ shadow plays of 
Java. The audience know the lines and the 
plot. They recognise that w^t they see 
are merely shadows representing the real 
drama going on behind the scenes. The 
theme is the batdc between good and evil; 
good being represented by the present anti¬ 
communist regime ; evil by President 
Sukarno, who else ? 

The liming is the thing. The people, 
even the volatile students who are per¬ 
mitted occasional heckling to keep things 
taut, are willing to wait patiently until the 
plot unfolds. The first act, the trial of the 
former central bank minister, Mr Jusuf 
Muda Dalam, served to connect Mr 
Sukarno with extravagance and financial 
qorruption. This trial was followed by a 
wall-scribbling campaign in which the presi¬ 
dent's name was publicly smeared for the 
first time. It took the army three days, and 
a querulous appeal from the presidential 
palace, to order the students not to indulge 
m such abuse and another week to erase 
the offending graffiti. 

The second act, the trial of Dr Subandrio, 
linked Mr Sukarno with selling out to 
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Peking. Even Dr Subandrio's bitterest 
cridcs could not find any real ^al iustifi- 
cadon for the death sentence given to him. 
Hxs pleas that a foreign minister must carry 
out . the policies, of ^ government of the 
day were of no avafi. Dr Subandrio him¬ 
self played his role in the obvious certainty 
that action would proceed according to a 
prepared script. 

The trial oi General Omar Dani is ex¬ 
pected to provide die really incriminating 
connection needed. He has the answer to 
the key question: what was the president 
doing at Halim air biue on the morning of 
October 1965^ not far from where the six 
generals wece beiQg murdered and muti¬ 
lated ? that Genend Dani’s evidence will 
provide the necessary link is considered 
certain. Why otbdrwise should he have 
returned volantvity ^ from Phom Penh 
where he had been given political sanc¬ 
tuary? 

Ine scene for Act Four is already being 
set The people^s provisional consultative 
assembly,** the constitutional source of 
power m Indonesia, over which General 
Nasution presides, is to be reconvened 
between December and February. Earlier 
this year it cut down the president’s powers 
drastically. This time it is expected to use 
the I jrial produced at die trials to 
impeach him. 


Indonesia—2 

ShylockskI relents 


The grim story of Indonesia’s foreign debt 
took a turn, albeit a curious turn, for the 
better this week. The Indonesians owe the 
rest of the world something like £ii000 
million, roughly half of it to the non¬ 
communist world, nearly all the rest to the 
Soviet Uni<^ for the submarines, cruiser 
and }ets that President Sukarno ordered in 
a fit of grandeur several years ago. 

Last month, their foreign minister, Mr 
Adam Alalik, set out fur Moscow to seek a 
rescheduling of the debt. He came back 
with a long face. This Tuesday, a fortnight 
later, his first public comment suggested 
why. In the curiously incomplete story that 
reached the world, Mr Malik revealed that 
the Russians had demanded immediate 
repayment. The western world had barely 
digested this gl(X)my thought before an 
entirely different one reached it from 
Moscow. There the Indonesian embassy 
announced that the financial mission which 
had followed Mr Malik had reached agree¬ 
ment with the Russians. The debts (or 


lather, £283 million of them) would be re¬ 
scheduled over thirteen years. 

It was just as well. Indonesia’s main non¬ 
communist creditors, meeting in Tokyo in 
September, had agreed in principle to post¬ 
pone Indonesia’s repayments, and are due 
to hold a further meeting, in Paris, to settle 
details. But nobody was willingly going to 
wait for his money, still less pour in fresh 
credits, while the Russians were pocketing 
theirs. 

A gloomy look-Out for Indonesia. But 
maybe it was just as gloomy for the 
Russians. They might not love Indonesia’s 
new regime, they might even have some 
memory of its hundreds of thousands of 
slaughtered conununists, but they had to 
stop Indonesia toppling into the anti¬ 
communist camp akogetlkr ; Bnd sacrificing 
expediency for principle has never been the 
Russian line. Though Izvestia had heroically 
denounced the western offer of a postpone¬ 
ment as blackmail,” designed to lure 
Indonesia into the capital&t orbit, what else 
could the Russians do ? Well, they could 
have simply maintained their demand for 
money on the nail. At which Indonesia 
would no doubt simply have defaulted on 
the debt, and the Russians would have lost * 
both their money and their remaining 
Indonesian friends. 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


In Khrushchev's 
footsteps? 

Qimbing up to the communist summit is 
always a perilous exercise. Just over two 
years ago Mr Khrushchev fell when he was 
almost in sight of his goal. Last week, 
at the Bulgarian party congress, Mr 
Brezhnev relaunched the idea of an inter¬ 
national communist conference only to be 
met with a disappointing lack of support 
from his colleagues. True, he launched his 
proposal by Bulgarian proxy, but the 
reactions were strangely similar to the 
response Mr Khrushchev got. If the 
Hungarians approved, the Poles were silent 
and the Rumanians hostile. Of the big 
western battalions, the French were again 
for, and the Italians against. The only 
important difference was that the Asian 
communists said nothing; in Mr Khrush¬ 
chev’s time they used to abuse the 
revisionists in Moscow. Bur, if the 
Kremlin sticks to the tactics which it seems 
to have been using before the Sofia m.teting, 
even this gain will be rapidly dissipated. 

For some time the Russian leaders have 
been trying to emphasise that peaceful 
coexistence is the rule and the war in 
Vietnanr^^n unfortunate exception. The 
fixinji^Fa. date for Mr Kosygin’s visit 10 



London and the visit of the poet Evgeny 
Evtushenko to the United States are signs 
of this Russian effon to treat the Asian con¬ 
flict merely as an unhappy incident. More¬ 
over, on the eve of the Sofia congress, a 
high Bulgarian official told a couple of 
western correspondents that, bombuig or 
no bombing, a peace conference on Vietnam 
should be held in the near future. He also 
implicity confirmed other reports that lately 


the Russians have been complaining about 
Hanoi’s intransigence. 

If the Russians do tr^ to combine 
pressure on Hanoi to negotiate an end to 
the war with calling a communist con- 
fefeiioe directed again St ^■rfhhia, they nsk 
losiqfi all the ground painfully gained inside 
the intematj[onal communist tnbvement 
since Mr lUirushchev’s faO. It is true that 
the antagonism aroused by China’s' cultural 
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At 9.00 p.fn. on 14th August 1963 an intense fire 
broke out in one of the trim stores of the Vauxhall factory 
at Luton. Colt fire ventilators—part of the comprehensive 
fire protection arrangements—opened releasing smoke, 
heat and fumes, so permitting the firemen to come to 
grips with the fire at close range straight away and 
without recourse to breathing apparatus. 



Damage was limited to the area shown on the photograph 
artd within hours Vauxhall production was back in full 
swing. Colt fire ventilators had played their vital part. 
Without them the building would have been smoke 
logged from roof to floor and tackling the fire would have 
been a far more difficult and lengthy process. 

VMUtthaU wwB tha first to instott ffr§ v»nts in this country §nd hove been pro^ 
gtoashety tnsts/img Coit Fire VertmUHs in the roofs of afi their factories. 


Fire Ventilation 


Protection against Are spread 
Improvement of working conditions 

Colt Ventilation and Heating Ltd.. Surbiton, Surrey. Tel. 01 -399 5151 
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is a British bank formed to conduct international business. 

It is wholly owned by: 

MIDLAND BANK 
TORONTO-DOMINION BANK 
STANDARD BANK 

COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

MAIBL began business in March 1964 


Balance sheet figures as at 31st March, 1966 


LIABILITIES 

Authorised o^ital ... < 20 , 000,000 

Paid tq> cental ••• ••• ••• £10,00(^000 

Retained earnings warn maa aa» ••• £ 331,047 

Current, deposit and other accounts ... ... £ 172 , 471,300 


ASSETS 

Cash in hand, balances with banlcers, 
mon^ at call and short notice ....... 

Short-term loans 

over 30 days and not exceeding 1 year 
Loans and other accounts ........... 

Quoted investments „ 


MIDLAND AND INTERNATIONAL 
BANKS LIMITED 


. £ 42 , 704,178 

. £ 82 , 761,985 
. £ 47 , 879,084 
£ 9 , 749,479 


The member banks have assets totalling million and over 5,500 branches throughout the world. 

Enqutrtes are welcome at 26 Throgmorton Street, London E.C.2 
or by telephone, telex or cablet Telephone LONdon Wall 0271 . Telex 262109 . Cables MAIBL LONDON E.C. 2 . 
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revolution has helped the Russians. But 
their main asset has been their sl<^an of 
“ unity of action against imperialism.*’ 
Since the delegates of Peking have stopped 
coming to communist congresses to present 
their case, it has been easier for the 
Russians to accuse China of letting the 
communist side down. But though, by 
means of a great deal of dialectical dexterity, 
Moscow has managed to accuse the Chinese 
of indirectly helping the United States, it 
could hardly suggest that North Vietnam 
is in collusion with Washington. If the day 
should come when the North Vietnamese 
accuse the men in the Kremlin of betraying 
them, ihcu the Asian parties which have 

? ;one neutral—^the North Korean and the 
apancse—will go back to the Chinese 
camp. This would reverberate beyond Asia. 
In theory, it is possible to have an 
international ” communist conference 
despite the disapproval of Asian com¬ 
munists and the absence of important 
European parties. Bur this is clearly not 
the kind of conference that Mr Brezhnev 
wants to hold. There were signs of a 
Russian retreat at the end of the Sofia 
meeting. The congress expressed its full 
support for the struggle in Vietnam. It 
duly endorsed the four points of Hanoi and 


the five points of the Vietcong. In his open¬ 
ing speech Mr Zhivkov thou^t conditions 
were ripe ’* for an international commu¬ 
nist conference ; they were only ripening ” 
in his closing oration. 

All the same, a question remains: who 
in Moscow prompted the clumsy-looking 
dual attempt to put pressure on Hanoi and 
on the communist movement as a whole ? 
One suggestion is that some Russian 
leaders, fnghtened of a further escalation 
in Vietnam, want to dissociate themselves 
from the intransigence of Hanoi $0 that they 
are able later to wash their hands of the 
North Vietnamese. Another possibility is 
that some Russian leaders, anxious to get 
rid of the burden of the Vietnam war, 
decided to ventilate discreetly their desire 
for a Vietnam conference via that Bvlgarm 
official and those western correspondents. 
The very fact that such possibilities have 
to be discussed lends some support to the 
views of those, both in the West and in 
Peking, who have always argued that the 
Russians are in favour of any compromise 
in Vietnam, even one favourable to Wash¬ 
ington. On the other hand, the limits of 
Russian power, the extent to which Moscow 
is crippled by Hanoi’s veto, have been 
clearly revealed. 


Bulgaria 

By its bootstraps, inefficiently 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

We cannot today imaftine the netu 
Bulgaria tvithout the Kremikovtsi metal^ 
lurgical combine or the Alaritsa power 
supply complex, without the Burgas oil 
refinery, the Stara Zagora artificial ferti¬ 
liser combine, the Plovdiv non-ferrous 
combine, the Sofia electnc tmeks plant and 
the rnetal-cutting machines plant, the 
Botevgrad semiconductors plant, and 
without a number of important industrial 
projects—hopeful landmarks in our de¬ 
velopment to communism. 

—Mr Zhivkov to his 9th party congress. 

Bulgaria’s economic and party problems 
and the experimental new management 
system dominated Mr Todor Zhivkov’s 
bulky report to last week’s ninth party 
congress. Mr Zhivkov told the party that 
Bulgaria today has one of the fastest growth 
rates in Europe with an average increase in 
gross national product of 8.6 per cent 
between 1961 and 1965. Capital invest¬ 
ment in machine-building and the chemical 
industry has been particularly heavy. Like 
the other backward countries of south-east 
Europe, Bulgaria is straining its national 
resources towards becoming a third-division 
industrial power. Demonstrably, it is the 
rapid rate of industrialisation that has 
resulted in a 97 per cent increase of foreign 
trade in five years, helped by an increasing 
emphasis on tra^ with non-communist 
countries. Mr Zhivkov told his audience 
that “ th^ upsurge of our ^onomy and its 
higher effectiveness have had a favourable 
impact on the country^ finances, which have 
been considerably more stable.** This is not 


saying much in terms of western finance, 
but at least Bulgaria is not suffering from 
the inflationary symptoms now apparent in 
Rumania and Jugoslavia. 

Bulgaria today has arrived at very much 
the same stage of economic development as 
Greece, with a few fairly big industrial 
complexes (see the quotation above) but 
with small-scale industry stiU predominating 
and a very backward agricultural sector. 
Bulgaria has got there by enormously 
greater sacrifices in terms of investment; 
see the table. It is the realisation of how 
inefficient their centrally directed invest¬ 
ment effort has been that has caused all the 
communist countries of eastern Europe 
(except Rumania and Albania) to attempt a 
revolution in their economic management 
over the past couple of years. Mr Zhivkov’s 
report shows that Bulgaria is hoping to 
achieve faster growth (9 per cent a year) 
between now and 1970 more as a result of 
management reforms raising labour produc¬ 
tivity than by brute investment. The new 
system includes an attempt to Introduce a 
meaningful profit criterion for industry; 
decentralisation of decision-making; new 
incentives to efficiency; and a modified 
version of the Jugoslav workers* councils. 
With this, Mr Zhivkov hopes to achieve a 
rate of growth that will alter the shares of 
output originating in industry (including 
services) and agriculture from their present 
74:26 ratio to 79:21 by 1970. But Mr 
Zhivkov is guilty (at least in his public pro¬ 
nouncements) m some naive opumisni. He 
told the congress that *'the economic 


mechanism of the new 83rstem can act 
normally if a scientifically founded system of 
prices and of price calculation exists.*' This 
IS something that Russian maffiematical 
economists freely admit is still beyond them. 

Mr Zhivkov claimed that the new system, 
which was first introduced in a small way 
more than two years ago, has already jusd- 
fied itself handsomely. He said industries 
being run under it showed an increase ik 
output in the first half ct 1966 of 16.6 per 
cent compared with 14.1 per cent in indus¬ 
tries still under the old system. As good 
dogmatists, the Bulgarian party ctmtral 
compiittee has produced a quotation from 
Lenin which nudees material incentives in 
production respecuble. 

At several stages in Mr Zhivkov’s lour 
d'horizan the state planning committee 
came under heavy fire for being too timid 
and unenterprising ; though, curiously^ the 
committee chairman, Professor Apostol 
Pashev, suffered no harm in the slight re¬ 
shuffle which came at the end of the 
congress. Mr Zhivkov said the plannit^ 
organs were continuing to use old method 
and were showing little inventiveness in 
drawing up plans for enterprises under the 
new regime. There is to be a new attempt 
to get party functionaries at various levels 
of the administration out of the hair of the 
people who have to take decisions (vide 
Lenin, volume 33, page 249 of the collected 
Bulgarian edition for those who need a 
text). And there were threatening words 
for party members who continue to under¬ 
estimate their political work and meddle in 
administrative tasks which are properly the 
tasks of the state.” 

One of the many brickbats which Mr 
Zhivkov handed out in his report was for 
those responsible for foreign trade. The 
bureaucratic and top-heavy uade machinery 
is accused of failing to exploit all possible 
opportunities for improved international 
economic relations. The machinery has 
been the cause of immense frustration to 
every western businessman who has come 
to Sofia recently. There is a likelihood 
that when the new system of economic' 
management becomes generally applied, 
responsibility for foreign trade will be de¬ 
centralised to some degree and spread 
over a number of ministries and enterprises. 

Bulgaria: An International 
Comparison 

WMt 



Bulgaria Greece 

Germany 

Populsrion 1964 (millions} 

81 

86 

66 

GNP per head 1964 

9690 

•690 

•1,980 

Sources ofGNP(%) 

Industry 

39 

28 

65 

Agriculture 

29 

28 

7 

Services 

32 

44 

38 

Gross fixed Investment HpfT' 
centege of GNP 

1950>54 

23-7 

15-9 

21-1 

1900-63 

41-6 

28 9 

26 4 

Percentage growth of GNP 

average 1951-64 

6-9 

70 

68 

Comparative investment costs 
1991-04* 

OvOrtH 

5-1 

3 0 , 

4*9 

In industry 

3-8 

t*8 

2-f. 

In agrictiltuie 

33*6. 

n.e. 

8-3 

ip ssrvlees 

4-7 

■ 9-6 

8-e . 


Searee: Study by Mr MeudM Srnst m NtwtOlNiStions in 
tht Sovini Eeonomy. • refieM' p r e pm d ^ Mr,; dke Joint 
Economic Commhtoo of the US. Congees. 1966. 

* Gross fixed investment per unit of incrooso In output. 
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China 

Revolutionary 

freeze 

China’s leaders seem to be putting die Red 
Guards in ccAd storage for the winter. Pro¬ 
vincial Red Guards have been ordered 
home: posters have announced that the 
centra] committee decided on November 
16th to end free transport for the Guards 
except homewards. And the activities of 
the local Peking Guards are to be restricted: 
an ^ important notice ** issued in the name 
of the Peking municipal party committee on 
November i8th threatened ** prompt and 
severe ’* punidiment for Guards who con¬ 
tinue to beat people or set up private deten¬ 
tion centres and lutngaroo courts. 

But the Red Guards movement and the 
great proletarian cultural revolution with it 
may have plenty of fight left in them yet. 
Sixty pec^le are reported to have been hurt 
in a fight when Guards broke into a Peking 
factory last week. Tass quotes a Chou 
En-lai speech saying that the secondary 
schools and universities which were closed 
for six months last June will not open again 
until after the summer. And the central 
committee has promised the Guards that 
free travel will 1 ^ available again in April. 
Presumably the Guards will be spending the 
next few months “ sowing the seed of Mao 
Tse-tung’s thought*’ in their home towns. 

Reports of poster attacks on top-ranking 
officials are still coming in from corres¬ 
pondents in Peking. The most significant 
recent diatribe was a 20-page pamphlet, 
plastered all over the city, which demanded 
iht dismissal of the demoted head of state, 
Mr Liu Shao-chf, and the eclipsed party 
general secretary, Mr Teng Hsiao-ping. The 
agenda for the winter may well be the 
formal disgrace of these two likely 
opponents of the Mao-Lin Piao leadership. 

An announcement of the triumphal home¬ 
coming of Mr Kang Sheng from the 
Albannin party congress last week described 
die economic planner, Mr Li Fu-ebun, as a 
member of the standing committee ci the 
politburo. Since Mr Li has been running 
tenth In all Peking’s recent listings, and the 
standing committee has always had seven 



members, it is possible that Liu and Teng, 
along with the octogenarian marshal, Chu 
Teh, have already been quietly removed 
from the party's highest policy-making 
body. But it may simply be that the com¬ 
mittee has been enlarged to accommodate 
Mao*s three new men at the top, Messrs 
Tao Chu, Chen Po-ta and Kang Sheng. 

Business not 
quite as usual 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Spiritual relics from the Ching dynasty are 
surprisingly common in China even today, 
and one of the most striking is the per¬ 
mission, nay invitation, to foreigners to pro¬ 
ceed twice a year to Canton for the privilege 
of trade with the Middle Kingdom. The 
Canton Export Commodities Fair which 
closed last week is important to the Chinese 
because its average turnover, roughly esti¬ 
mated at some £100 million., constitutes a 
significant portion of China’s total trade, 
and for face reasons it should be seen to be 
a success. Before the fair opened on 
October 15 th, Chinese officials must have 
been anxious lest the fate of other trading 
events in China had made foreigners wary. 
A British exhibition of scientific instruments 
in Tientsin in September flopped because 
the research men who should have come 
were cither closeted in their universities or 
demonstrating in the streets of Peking. And 
the small Belgian machinery exhibition in 
Peking in mid-October, despite its left-wing 
orientation, is said to have had a very muted 
success. 

But the Chinese are claiming a higher 
attendance in Canton this month than at 
previous fairs—6,000 businessmen from 
nearly 60 countries—^and eyewitnesses con¬ 
firm this. Overseas Chinese do not seem 
to have been persuaded that the cultural 
revolution was meant to increase production 
and improve the fair ; their attendance was 
about 25 per cent smaller than usual. But 
European businessmen do not seem to have 
been put off, and a record number of 700 
Japanese were there as well. 

British businessmen observed that the fair 
was noticeably more sluggish than last year. 
But an official Chinese mid-term report on 
the fair claimed a much bigger volume of 
business than in the spring and mentioned 
an all-time record in foodstuffs and farm 
produce. Returning businessmen say that 
tte fair was slow in starting and, while 
chemicals and machinery appeared to be 
selling well (Chinese machinery improves at 
every fair)^ grains and oilseeds did not and 
the Chinese were asking high prices. The 
telej^one lines to Hongkong were con¬ 
spicuously quiet. 

Foreigners are enduring the political 
education thrust on them in China wi^ 
varying degrees of diplomacy. On the train 
to Canton, an attendant reading from the 
woiks ot Mao competed with an earsplitting 
Lin Piao radio talk. A few years ago, 
Canton shops displayed busts of Mao Tse- 
tung against a plain backdrop or flanked 


by red flags; now they place the 
Chairman against a sunburst of golden 
rays just one step removed from a halo. 
One merchant is still brooding over the 
answer to his innocent comment on the 
pleasant autumn sun: It is Chairman Mao 
shining down on all of us.” 

Macedonia 

What's in a 
language? 

All communists are nationalists uiider the 
skin but those who live in the Balkans are 
more nationalist than others. If this 
sweeping generalisation is true there is 
nothing anyone need be ashamed about— 
provided of course that nobody carries his 
nationalism too far. Unfortunately, when 
Macedonia is involved, it is only too easy 
to do just that. 

Relations between Jugoslavia and Bul¬ 
garia have just been ruffled by an incident 
arising out of each country’s differing views 
about Macedonia. Early this month a dele¬ 
gation of the (Jugoslav) Macedonian 
Writers’ Association went to Sofia to discuss 
mutual co-operation with their Bulgarian 
opposite numbers. All apparently went well 
until the time came to sign the final 
communique which was drawn up in Bul¬ 
garian and Macedonian. The chairman of 
the Bulgarian Writers’ Union, Mr 
Dzhagarov, then suddenly demanded that 
Serbt^roat should be substituted for the 
Macedonian language in the communique. 
The Macedonians refused to make any 
change and eventually departed for home 
with the communique still unsigned. 

Back in Skopje the Macedonian writers 
complained loudly about the insult to their 
nation, language and literature. They re¬ 
called that on several occasions during their 
visit to Sofia, Mr Dzhagarov had denied 
the existence of any Macedonian nation or 
language; and, to make matters worse, he 
had apparently been acting in close collu¬ 
sion with the Bulgarian foreign ministry. 
The Macedonian Writers’ Association met 
in special emergency session and denounced 
the “anti-Macedonian” and “anti-Jugo¬ 
slav ” attitude of Mr Dzhagarov. 

The Jugoslav Macedonians prize highly 
the cultural freedom that they enjoy as mem¬ 
bers of the federal republic of Jugoslavia. 
By contrast, their fellow-Macedonians in 
Bulgaria are denied any separate indcotity 
at dl; according to the Sofia government, 
Pirin (Bulgarian) Macedonia is simply a 
geographical region. (Macedonians living 
in Greece, officially described as Slavo- 
phones, can at least speak their own 
language.) In order to achieve the steady 
improvement in Jugoslav-Bulgarian rela¬ 
tions of recent years, both sides have 
virtually had to ignore their differing atti¬ 
tudes to the Macedonian problem. Mr 
Zhivkov seems as keen as ever on promoting 
Balk^ friendship, and it is hard to see 
why ^e Maceefonian writers were ever 
invited to Sofia in the first place if their 
hosts wm determined to deny their right 
to use their own language. 
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Two Governors: Ronwey atul Rockefeller Tico Califoiniatts: Nixon and Reagan Two Midwesterners: Percy end Rhodes 


effort CO stop Mr Goldwatec failed io 1964» 

Republicans line up for the prize left over from his unsuccessful campai^ 

How much use the card-^indexes of nearly, 
three years ago will prove to be may be 
doubted ; it is the gesture that counts. 

Wjsh.'ngfon, DC Mr Rockefeller has carefully not ex¬ 
pressed support for Mr Romney’s candida¬ 
ture. But then Mr Romney has carefully 

Nearly throe years of dogged work in win- was a me loo ” candidate, as Mr Gold- not said that he is a candidate and haa 
ning over local party organisations and col- water put it. 'fhe Republican disaster of expressed detachment from the action of hts 
Iccting support among delegates were 1964 was an expensive way to prove how Director of Commerce in Michigan, who has 
needed to secure control of the Republican wrong the conservatives were. resigned in order to start up a ’"Romney 

national convention in 1^64 for Mr Barry But Mr Gold water certainly had no cause for President ” office in Washington. TTie 
Goldwaier. Stickers proclaiming “ Gold- to complain of the support that Mr Nixon two Governors were both in Puerto Rico 
water for Prcsklcnt ” appeared on car gave him, while he could and did complain this week on holiday and on Monday they, 
bumpers w'ilhin a few days ol Mr Nixon’s of the aloofness of Governor Romney and had a mcetmg which might have been dc- 
defcat in the 1960 race auJ the cabal to Ciovcinor Rockefeller from his cause. Once signed to illustrate the pitfalls that lie in 
launch the (ioldwater movemeiu inside the again this year xMr NLxen has been an cx- wait for unadopted candidates. Not averse 
party organisation met in a Chicago motel emplary Republican campaigner and by now to playing the part of kingmaker, Mr Rocke- 
in October, 1961. The presb only heard the party’s conservatives accept him, if not fclkr let it be known that the meeting was 
about it fifteen months later. How well the as one of themselves, at least as a loyal party of Air Romney’s seeking. The New Yorker 
organisers had done their job did not man with no taint of liberalism. His past explained in advance that the Republican 
appear until it was loo late for any modor- defeats weigh against him still, he is at the Governors would carry most weight in de- 

atc group U) overtake them. moment the one leading contender in good ciding the party’s choice and that the 

If any similar operation were in train now, standing with both the right and the middle Governors ought to seek a consensus among 
it.s existence would nci necessarily be known of the party. Thus he cannot be ruled out themselves about the kind of policy they 
yet. But the extent of the party’s rout in either as a kingmaker or, if no one is found wanted. 

1964 at President Johnson’s hands made to unite all the liberal and moderate factions, Mr Romney may have felt nervous about 

such a campaign, on behalf of anybody, as a potential candidate himself. appearing to fix things up with Governor, 

seem hardly worth mounting. The Republi- First chance to make the running lies. Rockefeller, leaving the other Govemora 
can facticins went back to work to rebuild however, with the territorial chieftains, those and Heaven knew how many other poten-* 
their local positions. Their success in this wha command patronage, local influence talcs out of things. At all events he did not 
has surprijicd everybody, including them- and convention delegates. The party’s good like the word ” consensus ” and said so rather 
solves. Suddenly the Republican presiden- showing in llie mid-term election has flung sharply: what the party wanted, he aaid, 
tial nomination in 196S has ceased to be a the mantle of success over several State was leadership.” Later lie explained that 
booby trap and is a prize worth contending Governors, with Mr George Romney of this was all a mis understanding, that the 
fur. I think Prc\sidcnt Johnson would Michigan in the kad. Mr Romney was firm word “ consensus ” reminded him of Presi- 
havc been beaten this year h id he run,” said in 1964 in standing out against Senator dent Johnson and gave ‘him an allergy, 
one of the Ica^ng contenders, Governor Gold water, biu he also did little to earn the livcntualJy all was smoothed over. But some 
Romney of AUdiigan, in a recent television gratitude of Air Goldwater’s Republican c»bscTvcrs iiondercd whether Mr Romney 
interview. As a judgment this docs not opponents. Both at die party convention was tt-caJlv sure Air Rockefeller might 
mean much, but the mood which it cx- and in his own state, he chose to fight alone, not, in scxnc circumstances, toy with the 
presses js real. The Republicans arc having Now. that Governor Scranton of Pennsyl- iJea of becoming-a candidate again after alL 
to adjust themselves to the discovery that vania has withdrawn from politics. Governor If Mr Ronmey docs become the Republi*- - 
their fortunes are on the up-turn. Rockefeller of New York has, declared him- can candidate he will be an unusual one. 

What is hard to remember now is that the self not interested in .Uv 1968 nomination lie is 59, a year older than Mr Rockefdter 
Goldwaier conservative movement was and Air Romney has led his parry to sub- aixi ch^e years older than the seasoned^Mr ‘ 
initially a reaction against th^ nomination ^ stanual successes ia Michigan, the field is Nixon.. He was bom in Mexico boevisfU • 
Air Richard Niioa in i9do» Wheit, Presi- clearly opbn for a Romney campaign for Motmm active in his church, He hatt aa - 
dent Kennedy narrowly best Mr Nixon the the nonunadom ^Already, indeeti^^ Mr > uabrokencaieerm mchisiky, becoming even- : 
right wing flkw the {ate conclusion th|(tiMf>. Roamoy<(is bkhxviiig ite a ninner^d is tually president of tlm ^Annerkhd Mocora^ 
Nixon loac beamsa he was not suffioeotly being treated ag bns. Governor Rockcfdler, . Corporation in Its sutteiafiil. phase, lindl ho 
different froAi the Denocracarr-heeauae he . who. helped Mr'Scranton* when his own was first elected Governor of Michigan 
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fg62. As a poliiiciai^ be has shbwn a surr 
tou<^ Qi\ the que^oiu that be had to deal 
with] but the^ have been mostly state 
matters. His dealings in national politics 
have been almost confined to his impulsive 
one-man action against Mr (Joldwater two 
years agOi^ i Ahn^t nothing ia»imown of 
what fae-ms^ think about foreii^'affma. 

. <^ttieatlbned about foreign policy on tele* 
vUliQft^ he threw no light. But he was mag- 
nlmtntly definite about the rights of 
l^grdes and the justness of federal legis¬ 
lation to protect Negro ri^ts. The gener¬ 
alities that he expressed about his economic 
and social philosophy the customer must 
be king'’) were uttered conviction. A 
natural generosity^ vigour and directness 
came across; these ate bis assets and they 
make thenpig^ves fek e%'en when he is dodg¬ 
ing an answer op g question which he has 
nor thought about sufficiently. 

Another quality, tact, is still to be 
acquired. Mr Romney’s road is a long one 
and he will need many more allies than be 
has. If be gets the nomination k will be 
against the opposition of the conservative 
Republicans, bur much may still turn on 
whether, once nominated, he can get their 
support against President Johnson. Mr 
Romney said on television that be had 
written Mr Goldwater a twelve-page letter 
in 1964 explaining why he could not en¬ 
dorse him. All twelve pages did not satisfy 
Mr Goldwater and he is still not satisfied. 
Mr Ronald Reagan, the Governor-elect of 
California and a likely heir to Mr Gold- 
water’s influence over the conservative fac¬ 
tion, has urged Mr Romney to repent of his 
past attitude to Mr Goldwater if he wants 
conservative votes in 1968. Mr Romney 
has ventured that, opce faced with the tasks 
of government, Mir Reagan will go the way 
other Governors have gone—chat is, towards 
the centre: to which Mr Reagan has replied 
that he is not thinking of governing 
Michigan. 

So it is plain that Mr Romney need not 
look CO California for delegates or to the 
smaller conservative sutes that will follow 
California’s lead. His unconcealed civilised 
views on Negro rights will bar much of the 
South to him. For some of the middle 
western states he is either too liberal or 
too unusual a Republican, while others have 
possible candidates of their own: IlUnois 
has Scnator-clect Percy, Ohio has Governor 
Rhodes, both spectacular election winners 
who might come to the front should Mr 
Romney slip, 

Imerwoven with the contest for the 
leadership is the question of what kind of 
Repub^n party it is to be that confronts 
fhf Danocrats from whom the excitement 
of success and the high hopes are now 
draining away. Though the delegates and 
the patronage may cluster round the State 
Governors, the party’s national political 
complexion is made, in Congress. A few 
signs have appeared that the unexpected 
size of the RepubUean gaihs in the House 
of R4presenmriveg.hm a hdady, but 

a aobtfing, effect on tbe R^uUicio leaders 
cheiel have be|^ .to: petpeive the 
diogeca of being keeiV to 

jn.obsttiutting die Adminiatritioii’s 


Men like Mr Gerald Ford of Michigan 
and Mr Melvin Laird of Wisconsin now talk 
of a Republican policy to modernise state 
and local government with the help of funds 
from the federal government and of using 
federal authority 10 promote solutions to 
the problems pf government of metropolitan 
areas. Thus» they hope, the traqitional 
Republican plnectfves of budgetary 
retrenchment apd political devolution might 
be pursued in a positive and modern, 
instead of ah antiquated and obstructive, 
spirit. These arc no more than half- 
formed ideas. The decisions do not, in any 
event, lie wl^y in the Republicans’ han<b 
sifu:e, though reinforced, they are still the 
minority. The decision on whether or not 
to keep them on the defensive may lie 
where the initiative is, with President 
Johnson. 


Anniversary fever 

It will take Americans a long time to be 
able to separate Thanksgiving from the 
memory of President Kennedy’s assassina¬ 
tion. Three years ago they went through 
the^ motions of the annual family feast, 
which fell several days after the President’s 
funeral, with the air of people who prefer 
10 keep up formafitics rather than to give 
wav to grief. 

Now unfortunately the conjunction per¬ 
sists. No sooner docs the price of turkeys 
start to appear in the newspapers than so 
does the seasonal rush of new evidence, new 
photographs, recollections of the assassina¬ 
tion. Tins is not to diminish the importance 
of what has been appearing lately ; last year 
on assassination day serious criticism of the 
Warren Report had hardly begun to emeree, 
while now the question “ Who killed 
Kennedy ? ” is livelier than at any time 
since November, 1963. 

Non^helcss, everybody seems to rush 10 
hang his story on the November 22nd news 
peg. Surely the second thoughts of Senator 
Russell of Georgia—the chief dissenter on 
the Warren Commission—^were newsworthy 
a few months ago ? Life magazine has 
owned the rights to the film taken by Mr 
Zapruder, a tourist in Dallas on the fateful 
day, for a long time. Why did it wait until 
this week to publish the reactions' tA 
Governor Connally of Texas (wounded at 
the same rime as the President was shot) 
and why, for that matter, did it not “ pre¬ 
vail ” upon him (as Time magazine says) 
to review the films before now ? Even Air 
Arthur Scblesinger, Jr, chose the anniver¬ 
sary eve to say what would have been wel¬ 
come from him at any time—that Cmgress 
should set up a commission to make an ex¬ 
tensive inquiry into the subsuntiaJ doubts 
which exist in the case. 

For President Johnson, rebelling at 
doctors’ orders td.reat until he has com¬ 
pletely recovered btt two minor (and 
apparently,8iicceinftil)'c)ij^rations, the furore 
over tbe annivemry of the asaaaslnatkm 
must be very painful indeed. The pc^Haam • 
go . kfdund shamelessly asking ^ 

whom hi Iheir opinion polarity ^'dioose 
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as the greater President—Kennedy or 
Jobnsofi-—and then give out the Muriating 
answer—^Kennedy, because he is a martyr. 
The President, sore and aching, pondering 
some hard decisions on increasing taxes, re¬ 
building the Democratic Party and getting 
funds for tbe Great Society from a less comr 
pliant Congress, may feel that he almost 
qualifies himself. 


Pressure on India 


Last year’s famine in India dramatised the 
dependence of the food-deficient countries 
on ^erican grain. This year’s famine in 
India is apparently being used to drama¬ 
tise the fact that American grain will now 
only be given to countries that help them¬ 
selves by increasing their output m food. 
During the last twelve months nearly a 
qwrter of America’s wheat crop has been 
shipped to India and as a result stocks in 
the United States are being run down to 
less than the quantity wmch is usually 
considered to be a safe reserve. Production 
is being increased but this can only fill the 
gap temporarily. Since 1961 the world’s 
annual production of food has. been less 
than its annual consumption; the demand 
for food has been pushed up not only by 
the notorious explosion of population but 
also by the higher standards of diet which 
come from rising incomes. 

To encourage the under-developed 
countries to save themselves from starva¬ 
tion by their own efforts is the aim of the 
new Food for Peace Act. It directs that, 
before supplying American farm products 
under long-term dollar credit arangeinents 
or in return for local non-converliblc 
currencies, the President must take into 
account what the recipient country is doing 
to make itself more self-sufficient. This 
means what it is doing to check the growth 
of its population and also to develop its pro¬ 
duction of fertilisers, pesticides and farm 
equipment, to improve its transport, stor¬ 
age and marketing systems, to educate its 
farmers in new techniques, to provide them 
with incentives to produce more—credit 
facilities and guaranteed prices—and 
encourage private investment. This last 
is important because the American govern- 
ment is counting on private businessmen 
to offer much of the technicsd help which 
will be wanted* 

It had not been thought that food for 
India would be tied up tightly with such 
strings until tbe new long-term agreement 
came up for negotiation next year. But 
rather looser conditions of* this type have 
in fact been attached to Indian aid for some 
time and President Johnson seems to feel 
that the Indians have not been paying as 
much attention as they should. Apparently 
it is the White House that is holding up 
the emergency shipments of wheat which 
are teqtuim to meet India's needs over 
tte cobini Bionths and which liave beat 
recetntneiiaed by all the departmenu con- 
oeMeA'; Ekelayed deliveries^ shipments of 
akiliiariws^mmljes such as grrifl sorghuma 
in^ad of wh^t, mondily fationa Instead. 
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WE DEAL IN QUALITY, NOT QUANTITY 


UCB means better business for you.., 
in California and all over America! 



Wc lliink Ihc point is crystal clear. When it tomes to hanking services needed m 
doing business in Amoiica and especially California, it's quality not quantity that 
really coiinls! 

United California Bank's Inleinational offiter'^ are knouledgenblc cvcciilives and cx- 
pericnt ed bankets fully t apablt' of answei ing youi tiiieslitjns and acting on your behalf. 

Whal they do not know they find out fast. They simply call on the full facilities t)f 
California's most business-oriented bank, with an expeiicnted anef fully-slaffcd 
Inleinational DiMsion m both Los .Angc’les and San Fiancisco. They can furnish local 
asse^ianre in de[jih ihrough moic ihan 1^0 UCB offices, border io-boid(‘r in Cali- 
foinia lliey ran bring \ou even more help ihiough the 22 Western Bantorporalmn 
aflilialed banks nmIIi ovci .rrO ottices in the l(’n other Western Stales, plus Western 
Baiuoiporalion International Bank m New Yr^ik. 

UCB's liaveling oflicCIS will be glad u>discuss vour problems wilh you. 



UNITED CAUFORNIA BANK 

1 . 0 s Angeles Headquarters: r>n() Soiilb Spring r«"re('l 
San franciscoMeadquailers: 40'j Montgomery S(re«'l 

Capital Funds over $295,444,356 
Resources over $3,532,062,386 


The bank that does a little more for you 
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9 ct gold Omega Ladymatic Calendar 
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18 ct gold Omega Automatic Seamaster 
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Asprey A Comparry Limited. 165-169 New 
Bond Street, London. W.1. HYDe Park 6767. 
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of long-term attracts, constant surveys by 
American experts—these are the ways in 
which pressure is being applied to India 
and in which pressure is likely to be 
applied in the future to other countries 
which do not try as hard as American 
officials think they could. 


Brake for cars 


The stock market took a gloomy view of the 
announcement of the General Motors Cor¬ 
poration late last week that it will be turn* 
ing out about 4 per cent fewer cars in 
December and in January than it had 
planned to do. There was a widespread 
fall in shares and those of the car com¬ 
panies went to a new low for 1966. A small 
retrenchment in output is being achieved 
this month by less use of overtime but next 
month GM will have to lay off some men. 
Two million of the new 1967 models had 
been assembled by November 14th, the 
earliest that such a quantity had ever been 
achieved, but sales in October and early 
November remained obstinately 5 per cent 
below those of a year earlier. GM was not 
the worst sufferer. 

In the spring it was fashionable in Detroit 
to blame sagging sales on Mr Ralph Nader's 
campaign for safer cars and there was a 
reminder of this last week when he brought 
a suit for $26 million for harassment and 
infringement of privacy against GM and 
the men whom it hired to investigate him. 
(Any damages which he secures will be 
devoted to the cause of safety for con¬ 
sumers.) But now economic causes are be¬ 
ing held responsible: the high cost of hire 
purchase loans, the relative newness of the 
cars which Americans are driving after the 
shopping spree of the past few years, higher 
state and local taxes and the fear of an in¬ 
crease in federal taxes. 

Whatever the cause, some dealers arc 
offering the price discounts to which they 
are not usually driven until much later in 
the model year. It is not that people arc 
pinched for money. Personal incomes are 
continuing to rise handsomely and there arc 
hopes of a good Christmas shopping season. 
Indeed, it is the higher priced sporty cars 
which are sailing out of the show-rooms— 
the Ford Motor Company's new Cougar 
and Cl M’s Tempest—and the cars imported 
from abroad, which in September had their 
best month ever. It is the bread and butter 
models which are being left on the shelf. 

The experts in Detroit insist that what 
is happening is no more than a pause ; if 
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they are right that 1967 will be an 8 million 
car year excluding imports (compared with 
8,700,000 in 1965 and some 8,350,000 
this year) that will hardly be catastrophic. 
The fall is, however, bad luck for the Ameri¬ 
can Motors Corporation., which has iust 
chalked up a joss of over $12 million, its 
first year in the red since 1957. But it was 
the scaring output of cars which was chiefly 
responsible for the modest gain in the index 
of industrial production in October after 
September's stand-still. If the index is to 
on climbing, some other source of 
impetus will have to be found. 


Fishless Fridays? 

American Roman Catholics have long been 
accustomed to special dispensations allow¬ 
ing them to eat meat on Fridays. On the 
day after Thanksgiving (a holiday cele¬ 
brated on the fourth Thursday in 
November), for example, they have been 
allowed to finish up the left-over turkey. 
And when flying on some domestic air¬ 
lines, they have been exempted from the 
traditional Friday rule of abstinence from 
meat (perhaps on the grounds that an air¬ 
line dinner is a penance in itself). 

But, starting on December 2nd, the ban 
will be lifted entirely. America’s 45 millio.n 
Roman Catholics will have the privilege 
enjoyed by the Spaniards since 1089— 
their reward for defeating the Moors—of 
eating what they like on Fridays. Not all 
were happy at the abolition of one of the 
external practices which ha.s been a banner 
of their faith in a multi-religious society. 
The American fishing industry, too, is sad 
at the ending of what it called '' a thousand 
year subsidy.” (The observance was made 
church law by Pope Nicholas i in the 
ninth century and was relaxed to allow 
“ national options ” by a papal decree last 
February. In few countries, however, have 
Catholics been as rigorous in following the 
rule as they have in America and Ireland.) 

The decision, made last week in Wash¬ 
ington by the conference of Roman 
Catholic bishops, served as an excellent 
measure of their readiness for new think¬ 
ing. Acting for the fir.sL time as a regional 
legislature of their church, the bishops 
elected their first national leader—Arch¬ 
bishop Dearden of Detroit, a progressi\e 
on racial problems—and went on to an 
emphatic endorsement of the right of 
Negroes to move into residential areas 
which whites have kept exclusively their 
owTi. The bishops also shattered precedent 
by creating a national committee which will 
enable laymen to join the religious hierarchy 
in administering church affairs and by 
petitioning Rome to allow more of the 
Mass to be said in English. 

But traditionalists were far from silenced. 
The conference issued a sharp—some 
thought cold-blooded — attack on the 
federal government for, it was alleged, 
“ coercing ” the poor into accepting 
contraceptives in exchange for welfare 
assistance. No evidence of such compul¬ 
sion was introduced, however, and the 
Department of Health, Education and 


Welfare denied hotly that such unfair 
pressures had been exerted. In fact, tb^ 
bishops' protest might have been more 
virulent ; in the past two years the federal 
government’s expenditure on family plan¬ 
ning has jumped from $2,3 millioci to $25.3 
million (for the 1967 fiscal year) and HEW 
will not refuse aid to the unmarried. 

Meanwhile, in Chicago, a group of 
priests have quietly latin^ed a revolution 
that could bring far more sweeping 
changes than anyUiing proposed by their 
superiors. They have form^ the Associ¬ 
ation of Chicago Priests (not, they insist, 
a trade union) to negotiate .wi& their 
Archbishop about wages, retirdtnent bene¬ 
fits and the assignment of priests to posts 
in which they are haj^py. The first such 
organisation in Ammcan Catholicism to 
foffce the archbishop to share his power 
with clergymet^ it has already started talk 
about the possibility of choosing the arch¬ 
bishop himself by election. 


Supersonic trio 


Next week the head of the Federal Avia¬ 
tion Agency, General McKee, is to give 
President Johnson his recommendations on 
the designs for a supersonic passenger air¬ 
craft, to fly at r,8oo miles an hour, which 
have been submitted by two airiramc manu¬ 
facturers—the Boeing Company and the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation—and two 
engine firms. The Cicncral is relying mainly 
on the evaluations of a team of 235 govern¬ 
ment experts but he has also consulted a 
group from the various airlines, about 30 in 
all, that will be using the aircraft when it 
comes into service in, it is hoped, 1974- 
If this date is to be achieved, President 
Johnson must decide on the manufacturer 
of the prototype SST in January. But for 
budgetary reasons and because of the 
growing appreciation of the technical diffi¬ 
culties of supersonic commercial flights, in¬ 
volving problems of safety, of acceptability 
and of expense, neither the government nor 
the airlines would mind if the decision w^cre 
delayed. The only urgency arises from the 
expectation that the Anglo-French super¬ 
sonic effort, the Concord, is supposed to 
be ready in 1971 and the United States feels 
that by then it must have some answer to 
this competition in sight. It is not simply 
a question of national prestige but of the 
impact of aircraft purchases, both by 
Americans from abroad and by foreigners 
from the United States, on America's 
balance of international payments. 

A correspondent in Washington reports 
on last week's stories that the airline experts 
prefer the Boeing design :— 

The truth is chat, as is often said by stu¬ 
dents of an equally competitive method of 
ground transport, there are “horses for 
courses.” Each airline is therefore judging 
the three supersonic designs in terms of the 
routes wbicQ it serves. The president of 
F^stern Airlines, for example, mis made no 
secret of his preference for the Concord, 
which suits Eastern's short routes and fre¬ 
quent stops better than either of the larger 
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and longer range American designs. On 
the other hand, Aeronaves dc Mexico is 
committed just as strongly to the Lockheed 
design because it offers, the greatest range 
and thus fits, th^ jMexlcim airline’s nee(». 
The Boeing design jfialls in between the 
Concord and the Lockheed both in terms 
of range and because its swing-win^ makes 
it efficient at subsonic speeds. 

Some of the more conservative airlines 
also prefer the Boeing because it will be the 
easiest of the three wt the crews of today’s 
subsonic jet aircraft to train for. Since the 
cost of training crews is a major expense 
when beginning service with new aircraft, 
the Boeing design even gains some small 
economic advantage because of this. On 
the other hand the LdcMseed SST is a giant 
step forward as regartfa'both economics—^it 
is less complicate \aild' lighter in .weight 
than the Boeingr^'nd the possibility of 
further development to increase its speed 
and payload. 

In the opinion of this reporter the Lock¬ 
heed design is superior in ail respects to the 
Boeing for supersonic flight. But the Boeing 
is more efficient if much of the flight ihust 
be at subsonic speeds ; unless some means 


can be found to moderate the sonic boom, 
which makes regular supersonic flights over 
residential areas unacceptable to public, 
restrictions on the speed of transcontinental 
flights are likely to be imposed. However, 
restrictions arc not expected on trans¬ 
oceanic flights so for international long- 
haul services the Lockheed has a competi¬ 
tive advantage. 

There is no doubt that the airlines in 
genera] would prefer both aircraft to be 
built. They are in no hurry and would 
like to delay their decision between the rival 
designs until the fly-off** stage. At the 
sarne time there is little doubt that Congress, 
which has been showing restiveness at the 
financial drain of the whole project, would 
resist such a duplication. Lockheed has 
made it clear that, if President Johnson 
picks the Boeing aircraft, only one American 
SST will be built, for the financial risk is 
too great for Lockheed to carry on without 
government help. At the same time Boeing's 
executives have hinted that they might go 
ahead and build their design, even if the 
government decides to back only Lockheed, 
provided that they could get enough firm 
orders. 


Capital veto 


Liberal though the Eighty-ninth Congress 
was, the advocates of home rule for the 
800,000 people of Washington, DC, muffed 
their chance, largely by refusing to compro¬ 
mise. The new, more conservative, Nine¬ 
tieth Congress is even less likely to part 
with its power to run the capital. The 
rural Southerners on the District Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives, fear 
what the city’s Negro majority might do. 
But at least Mr Johnson, by using his 
veto, has spared the capital from the harsh 
crime Bill which the Southerners and their 
Republican allies have been pressing for 
years and which they induced Congress to 
accept in the end. Crime in Washington 
is a serious problem, worse than in most 
cities of its size because of its large numbers 
of poor and underprivileged Negroes. But 
the President insisted that there was no evi¬ 
dence that crime would be reduced by 
empowering the pt^lice to subject suspects 
to hours of questioning before arraignment 


Great Society 
arithmetic 

By 1975 America could wipe out poverty, 
according to Mr Shriver, the head of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. But, 
also according to Mr Shriver this week, 
it is not going to, judging by Congress’s 
appropriations for the OEO. America 
could eliminate substandard housing and 
make its cities agreeable places to live in. 
It could keep all young people in school 
until they are 17 years old and increase the 
number going on to college by 50 per cent. 
President Eisenhower’s Commission on 
National Goals started the discussion of 
such aims rolling officially in i960. 
America’s rapid economic growth since 
then makes them the concern not of 
dreamers, but of practical men. 

'llie first attempt to put price tags on 
the future, in an effort to discover how 
much is feasible, comes from the Centre 
for Priority Analysis of the National Plan¬ 
ning Association, in its study Goals, 
Priorities and Dollars.”* In spite of its 
title (and unlike the “Freedom Budget”^* 
to abolish poverty which was put forward 
last month) it lays down no priorities, 
which it rightly concludes are matters for 
political judgment. Its purpose is to pro¬ 
vide a quantitative foundation on which 
lud^ents can be based. 

This involves making a number of 
assumptions; the most fundamental is a 
rate of real economic growth of 4 per cent 
a year, probably the most that can be 
maintained without unacceptable controls, 

♦ Goals, Priorities and Dollars. By Leonard 
A. Lecht. National Planning Association, 
Washington, DC. 314 pages. $ 6 . 95 . 

** A Freedom Budget for All Americans. 
S. Phito Randolph InsHnite, 217 West 125 
Swea^ww York. 84 pages. $]. 


although this is below the 5.5 per cent a 
year increase of the past five years, when 
there was slack in the economy to be taken 
up. In 1962 dollars that would mean 
a gross national product of billion in 
1975, a*' increase of $425 biuion over the 
1962 base period. 

Roughly half of this enormous sum— 
almost as great as America’s whole GNP 
in 1962—is, however, mortgaged to provide 
some 40 million new Americans with 
present-day standards of living. This 
leaves just over $200 billion for improving 
the quality of life and some part of this 
must be allocated to the plant and facilities 
needed to underpin the giant economy of 
the nineteen-seventies. In all, the cost of 
the improvement in standards in the 16 
selected areas is put at $355 billion, even 
after eliminating overlapping, leaving a 
deficit of $146 billion in GNP. 

Rough as such calculations are, they do 
not take into account—and the NPA recog¬ 
nises this—the conflicts over actual re¬ 


sources which are likely to arise between, 
say, the demands for doctors and scientific 
research and for a big space programme. 
A study of the manpower needed is already 
under way. The estimates for space, for 
defence and for foreign aid are plainly 
much more speculative than those for goals 
on which there is a wide measure of agree¬ 
ment, like those in education. The next 
decade may bring a blaze of technological 
advance or persuade Americans to devote 
a larger share of their surplus to govern¬ 
ment programmes, less to personal spend¬ 
ing. (Average family income is expected 
to rise, in stable dollars, from $7,260 in 
1962 to over $ro,ooo in 1975 ) 

For all the unknowns in the equation. 
Mr Lccht and his colleagues are to be 
congratulated: they Ctin justifiably claim to 
have taken the first step toward a reason¬ 
able measure of the progress that is 
possible in the coming decade. Even 
affluent America, it seems, cannot escape 
the necessity of choosing what comes first. 


Spending* to reach the goals 

(millions of 1962 dollars) 



Actual in 

Projected for 

Per cent 


1962 

1975 

increase 

Consumer expenditures, savings 

356,750 

659,600 

85 

Private plant, equipment 

48,900 

151,600 

210 

Urban development 

64,200 

129.700 

102 

Welfare 

37,800 

92,400 

144 

Health 

32,300 

85,400 

164 

Education 

30,400 

82,100 

170 

Transport 

35,100 

75,400 

t16 

Defence 

51.450 

67,560 

31 

Housing 

29.400 

62,000 

111 

Research, development 

18,300 

38,850 

112 

Natural resources 

6,900 

16.700 

183 

International aid 

5.100 

13,150 

158 

Space 

3,250 

9.350 

188 

Agriculture 

7,200 

9.200 

28 

Manpower retraining 

100 

2,850 

2.750 

Area redevelopment 

350 

950 

171 

Totals 

726,500 

1,496,800 



* Gro§9 fiyurts. without aOowance Uif duplication. 
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Your guide to more efficient 





lighting 


PHILIPS 

HERMES’ 

FiniNGS 


No. of points 
Period of comparison 
Lamps used 

Light output per lamp (lumens) 

Life of lamp 
Cost of lamp** 

Replacement cost par lamp 
(average labour charge 10/-) 

No. of replacements 

Total cost of lamps and replacements 

Load 

Cost of electricity 
(average 1 |d per unit) 


Total cost over 5,000 hrs.: lamps, 
electricity, and lamp replacements. 



Mercury 

Conventional 

Fluorescent 

Tungsten I 

in 'Hermes* 

System J 

Fittings 

100 

100 

5000 hrs. 

5000 lus. 

1000WG.L.S. 

400W MBF/U 

17300 

19200 

1000 hrs. 

5000 hrs.* 

13/7d 

88/tki 

23/7d 

98/6d 

500 

100 

f590 

C493 

lOOkW 

42 5kW 

£3125 

£1328 

1 

P3715 

r.'E 182 > 1 



High-bay lighting can cost a lot less than you 
think. To prove the point, wc made a comparison 
of running costs in a typical system, between con¬ 
ventional tungsten lamps and Philips MBF/U 
mercury fluorescent lamps of comparable light 
output ill ‘Hermes" High Bay fittings. By the way, 
we'd like to point out that we have no axe to grind, 
since we make both tungsten am/ mercury fluores¬ 
cent. it's just that we know ‘Hermes’ fittings 
and mercury fluorescent lamps arc more suitable 
for high-bay lighting. 

In our comparij)on (see table pn left), we discovered 
running costs of 1 * 3,715 for tungsten, only £ 1,821 
for mcrcur\ fluorescent in ‘Hermes’ fittings-a 
.saving of tl.S94! These fillings fully exploit the 
unequalled cHieiencv of J’hilips MBIv'U ond 
MBI'R/U lamps. Pre-wiring and housing of all 
circuit componeiUs within the fittings Ihemselvea 
makes them as easy to install as tungsten fittings, 
improves iheii* reliability, ensures their w'attajge 
losses are among the lowest. Three reflectors are 
available - two for MBF/U and one for MBFR^U 
(Philips internal reflector lamp). Post the coupon 
for further details. 


To: INiilips IdeiTrical Ltd., Lighting DBisioa, 
i Vnlur.v IToiiNi*. Shuflcsbiiry Avenue, LondtMi, Y/CZ 

Pleiisc sciul me full details of 'Hermes' Fittin^i 
aud Mei\iiry Fhuircscent Lamps. 


Name . 

C ompaiiv .\ddrcss.. 


♦Mercury fluorescent lamps normally have a life longer than quoted, and it is Dcparimcnl ...-.— 

usual to replace them when light output has fallen to an uneconomical level. E.S 

♦♦GLS lamp prices are list less 20%. MBF/U lamp prices are nett trade. 

PHILIPS LEAD THE WORLD IN LIGHTING 

(n3677'u:s' 
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Up 

and 

np 

the 

The big new name on 

Hot and cold rolling milts of ail types, 
including Sendzimir mills and the unique 
constant-gap mill. 

Hydraulic extrusion, forging and carbon 
COMPANY presses. 

Tube making plant. 

Hot and cold shears of all types, including 
Hallden shears. 

Slitting and shearing lines. 

Wire drawing and processing plant 
'Loewy' Magnethermic* billet heaters. 

A wide range of ancillary equipment including 
slab milling machines, stiaightening machines, 
and pickle lines. 

Large pipeline and fluid control valves. 

Loewy Robertson, the big new name in heavy 
engineering, combines in one company the skills, 
experience and facilities of Loewy and Robertsort 
backed by the full resources of the £240 million 
Tube Investments Group. 

LOiWV ROtlllTSON INQINEERIMa CO. LTO. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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and to hold material witnesses or by more 
severe mandatory sentences. On the other 
hand in man^ respects the Bill was of doubt¬ 
ful constitutionality. 

Police forces all over the country urged 
the President to sign the Bill—partly 
because it was a blow at what they consider 
the Supreme Court's excessive solicitude 
for individual rights. But the President 
insisted that the real cure for crime lay 
elsewhere: in better housing, education 
and more jobs and, beyond these, in police 
forces of higher calibre and more training, 
in improved police organisation and in 
better stafhi^ for law courts—all reforms 
now underway in the capital. 

The acceptance of the Bill was the price 
the Senate had to pav for generous treat¬ 
ment of the capital in ocher respects: a 
Budget for once big enough to meet its 
greatest needs, such as higher pay for 
teachers, policemen and firemen; more 
adequate levels of public assistance; a 
larger contribution from the federal 
government in lieu of taxes ; money for an 
underground railway; a city college; and 
a minimum wage. But the Southerners are 
determined that they shall have their pound 
of fiesh and are planning to reintroduce the 
crime Bill, in the hopes that in the new 
Congress another veto can be over-ridden. 
Conceivably a frustrated Congress may 
revenge itself on Mr Johnson for his coura¬ 
geous veto by dragging its feet over the 
recommendations expected from the Presi¬ 
dent’s National Crime Commission in Janu¬ 
ary. What is certain is that letting Washing¬ 
ton’s crime Bill stand would have encouraged 
efforts to turn the clock back elsewhere. 


Troubled spirits 

As New York goes, so may go the nation, 
as far as the price of spirits is concerned. 
New York has always been an expensive 
place to buy a drink (the price varies enor¬ 
mously from state to state, depending on 
local laws and taxes, and what the distillers 
think the traffic will bear). But last spring 
New Yorkers thought that they had won the 
battle to drink as cheaply as other Ameri¬ 
cans. The United States Supreme Court 
upheld a state law, passed in 1964 as part of 
Governor Rockefeller’s drive to reform the 
controls on spirits, which said that the dis¬ 
tillers must not charge distributors in New 
York more than they charged distributors 
in other parts of America for the same 
products. 

But so far liquor prices in New York 
have not dropped by very much. Perhaps 
they will take a tumble next month when 
an order goes into effect compelling New 
York’s wholesalers to follow the distillers in 
conforming to national pricing schedules. 
Meanw'hiie, other states are waiting for 
their liquor prices to rise to match New 
York levels. Distributors in Georgia say that 
this has happened already. And eighteen 
states, the ones which operate what Ameri¬ 
cans call liauor stores as a $ute monopoly 
with controlled prices, are fighting bitterly 
against the various price changes proposed 


by the distillers. But it looks like a losing 
battle. All the distillers agree that the costs 
of doing business in New York are higher; 
as nearly 12 per cent of all liquor sales are 
made there, some coihpanies are taking the 
line that the other states can either pay their 
new prices or do without their brands. 

Other states are also eliminating the chaos 
and hypocrisy that have plagued liauor laws 
since the repeal of Prohibition. The task 
is not easy. The North Carolina Supreme 
Court is struggling to decide whether the 
people of that state are permitted by law to 
drink in public. They do, of course, but 
only by means of the officially tolerated 
subterfuge of brown-bagging ’’-—buying 
the bottle at a state liquor shop and carrying 
it in a plain brown wrapper to restaurants. 

Mississippians, meanwhile, are trying to 
adjust their palates to . the aged taste of 
legally made spirits. Until July, the state 
had clung to its position as An^rica’s last 
state in which all sales of spirits were pro¬ 
hibited ; repeal did not abolish the residents’ 
fondness for ** moonshine ” illegally made 
by bootleggers. Now the government in 
Jackson wants the $10 million in revenues 
that legal liquor sales will bring—and 
suddenly moonshine is hard to get. 

Computers will 
catch you 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

Every day in New York City policemen 
hang green tags on 5,500 cars whose owners 
have parked them illegally. In theory this 
means a fine from $5 to $15. But for more 
than half of the owners the tags are only a 
nuisance, to be thrown away. It takes 
eighteen months for the city’s Criminal 
Court to learn the name and address of the 
owner of the car that has been tagged. And 
the court can rarely deal with him because 
4 million parking cases have piled up. 

But amnesty by default is expected to 
end next month. Then an electronic com¬ 
puter will follow up the policeman s green 
tag coldly, efficiently and automatically. 
New York State has put its motor vehicle 
registration file—^namc, address, and licence 
number of every motor car owner in the 
state—on magnetic tape and has given a 
copy to rhe city. At the Criminal Court 
buUding in downtown Manhattan, an IBM 
System 360 model 30 computer will ensure 
that every fine incurred by a New York 
resident is paid. Motorists who have 
ignored the tags in the pst will have only 
35 days to make thevr peace before a 
warrant for their arrest will be issued— 
automatically by the computer. 

Fed the licence number of an illegally 
parked car, the computer will pick the 
owner’s name and address out of the tape 
file in seconds. Then it will print out an 
cH'der to the owner to appear in court. At 
the same time, the machme will assij^n the 
case to the right branch of the Criminal 
Court, set a date for the motorist’s appear¬ 
ance and prepare a punched card that goes 
to the court. 


At ^r, the system will work only with 
motorists whose are regtacei^ in New 
York State. But die court ^laha. to Irald 
up a magnetic tape file of out-of-state 
registrations, particularly those from the 
nearby states of Connecticut and New 
Jersey. New Yorkers dearly respect the 
concept of computer-administered justice. 
When the Police Department announced 
the programme in July, the Criminal Court 
gave motorists two weeks’ grace in which to 
settle outstanding violations without having 
to pay a pnalty of ^50 and serve up to 
tbii^ days in gad for each ot^. The money 
cmc in so fast that the Court has bad to 
give to a bank the job of counting the num¬ 
ber of New Yorkers who have settled their 
accounts with the law. 

This is not the Police Department’s first 
foray into electronic data processing. Since 
1963 the department has been fighting 

the war against paperwork ” with an IBM 
140Z computer. It runs nearly twenty-four 
hours a day, except on weekends, handling 
statistics, preparing reports and answering 
queries. Every one of the 20,000 arrests 
made in the city each month is entered into 
the computer and a record stored on tape. 
Periodically, reports are prepared for 
federal, stare and city agencies. One 
the most useful is a monthly report d crime 
in each of New York’s precincts analysed 
by type of offence and place of occurrence 
so that the precinct captain can determine 
where best to deploy his force. 

On another reel of magnetic tape are 
stored the physical characteristics, train¬ 
ing, education and hobbies of each of New 
York’s 2S.000 policemen, up to five hundred 
items about each man. Almost any kind 
of specialist can be found at once, such as 
a policeman who can do plumbing and 
speak Spanish. During the transport strike 
in January the computer picked out every 
officer qualified to operate an underground 
train or drive a bus. This year, the police 
put their finger-print file on magnetic tape, 
so that a set found at the scene of a crime 
can be identified in minutes. 

The department is now ready to buy a 
third generation computer to do instan¬ 
taneous processing. This will bring the 
department’s computer operations up to 
or ahead of streamlined police work in 
Chicago. St Louis and Alameda County, 
California. Eventually, the new machine 
will automatically switch police communi¬ 
cations so that the time taken to dispatch 
a squad car in response to a call for help 
will be cut from the two minutes it now 
takes to 30 seconds. The new computer 
will also maintain an up-to-date file pro¬ 
viding instant identification of stolen cars. 

But installation of the computer is at 
least two years away. The Police Depart¬ 
ment is moving slowly and deliberately. 
The use of computers by the police has 
been a controversial subject ever since the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget in 
Washington suggested setting up a single 
computer facility to co-ordinate the files of 
all government agencies. Opponents of 
the plan fear that the federal government 
will establish a dossier on every person, so 
that a mistake made as a youth would 
follow an individual throughout his life. 
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Bill of obscurity 


Next week the House of Lords will enjoy 
the last available opportunity of reconsider¬ 
ing the country’s most complicated piece of 
legislation since the 1965 Finance Bill The 
Land Conunlssion Bill has passed through 
the Commons, and received its second read¬ 
ing in the Lords last week. Now the Lords 
are to examine it in committee. It has 
already been made plain by Lord (formerly 
Mr Henry) Brooke that the opj^sition does 
not think it right to vote down in the Lords 
a bill that was before the country at the 
last general election. But Conservative 
peers will be proposing a few amendments. 
Unfortunately, it seems extremely unlikely 
that they can improve it. 

For the truth is that this bill has now 
become so complex that both those who are 
sponsoring it and those who arc criticising 
it are equally terribly uncertain about what 
it will really do. The bill was grossly 
elongated in committee of the Commons by 
the tacking on of schedules so complex that 
even many professionals in the field admit 
to being baffled. It is no doubt true, as 
the Lord Chancellor claimed on second 
reading, that the bill’s length “ is the conse¬ 
quence of the state into which we have 
allowed our land law to get.” (Lord 
Gardiner also fairly pointed out that, while 
this bill has 102 clauses with 16 schedules, 
the Tory town and county planning act of 
1962 had 226 sections with 15 schedules), 
llie muddled state of land law in general 
may indeed mean that not much simplifica¬ 
tion is possible in the terms of the bill itself. 

But to explain the bill’s complexity is not 
to excuse it. This sort of confusion is not 
only a paradise for the lawyers. The bill is 
creating a large new bureaucracy whose 
powers arc open to widely differing interpre¬ 
tations that are likely to have to be fought 
out in tjoLC courts, probably including some 
causes c^lbbres (since the new land com¬ 
mission is boimd to be accused of trampling 
on civil liberties.) It will impose a tax on 
dealing in building land which those con- 
ccmccf in such deals will not be able to 
compute with any accuracy when doing 
their business. In sum, the bill is likely in 
the end to join the growing list of measures 
to regulate profits from land development 
—so frequent since the war, but with an 
ancestry going back to Lloyd George in 
1909—^which limp along on^ the statute 


book for maybe five years ; after which it 
is realised that they arc not doing what they 
meant to do, and they are replaced by 
something else. 

There is a lot to be said for claiming for 
the community part of the increase in land 
value that community planning decisions 
create. But it is extremely hard to do it 
effectively. The Government came to power 
in 1964 with a heady and sincerely moti¬ 
vated promise to try to do it effectively. 
Somewhere in the middle of drafting this 
legislation, the notion must have occurred 
to some ministers that the attempt was 
probably not going to work. That would 
have been the moment to withdraw. In¬ 
stead the bill, conceived in impeccable 
radical theory, but then bom in confusion, 
now looks as if it is being delivered in 
proud refusal to admit a mistake. 


Unfair to teachers? 


The National Union of Teachers publishes 
this week a document that dramatically 
illustrates the need for a change in the way 
its members arc paid. The union has con¬ 
ducted an inquiry among a sample of its 
members aged under 35 on their pay and 
way of life. It reveals, for instance, that 
average savings among these young teachers 
amounted to no less than a year— 
apparently without regarding either mort¬ 
gage payments or insurance as a form of 
saving. This is an amazing figure, and a 
depressing one compared with the annual 
average spending of only £9 4s. on books. 
The average sum spent on holidays was 
£35 5 sixty-four per cent of young teachers 
with children had taken holidays away from 
home in the year despite their family en¬ 
cumbrances. Only 36 per cent of the men 
41 per.ccnr of the married men) did extra 
work, mostly in the form of teaching or 
special coaching: they could surely be 
offered greater opportunities than this. 

But the union further points out how 
hard it is for a teacher to increase his salary 
far above the basi^ scale, which rises only 
to a maximum of £1,400 a year: many com¬ 
petent senior teachers are earning not more 
than £40 a week. This is clearly too little. 
The union also adds an appendix in the 


form of twenty case-histories, sixteen of 
which portray the grumbles that one would 
expect from middle-class men who start 
families before they arc 25. 

The moral of the union’s tale would seem 
to be that the salaries of senior teachers 
should be considerably increased. Since 
young male teachers are, willy nilly, likely 
to start families before they can afford them, 
they too might get more money—perhaps 
in the form of dependants’ allowances. It is 
surely significant that the union publishes no 
cry of despair from the young girls with no 
family dependent upon them who make up 
about two-thirds of the new entrants to 
teaching. But the NUT, as is traditional, 
is still booming away about the need to 
increase the basic salary scale—although it 
knows that any attainable fiat-rate pay rise 
at all stages of the salary scale must be 
shared among so many teachers that each 
one will get very little. This is certainly 
no way to cure the situation that the upion’s 
own new evidence describes, of general pros¬ 
perity among young teachers accompanied 
by real difficulties for a few. Will it at last, 
realistically, try to get rises for those 
teachers? 


Clinical accuracy? 


Nobody has ever been able to get sense into 
one area of higher education. How should 
teachers of mei'cinc and dentistry be paid? 
Are they doctors or are they dons? They 
arc of course both at once. But they are 
not paid quite as cither ; and because of the 
pay freeze they arc now paid a good deal less 
than either. 

A medical senior lecturer, doubling as a 
consultant in a hospital, starts at £2,480 a 
year; a non-teaching consultant in a 
national health hospital after January ist 
will start at £3,200. And a clinical lecturer, 
teaching medicine, may get less than a pre- 
clinical lecturer teaching the early stages 
of medicine. This is nonsense. 

University clinical staff, as these teachers 
are called, had their last pay rise following 
the doctors in April 1963. Ordinary dons 
have since had two pay rises, in 1964 and 
in 1966. Medical dons, ^ose salaries— 
it is now agreed by all conccrncd---sho\ild 
move in line with those of the medical pro¬ 
fession, were expecting an increase as a 
result of the review body on doctors’ and 
dentists’ remuneration, which reported in 
May this year. That report duly recom¬ 
mended necessary pay rises for non- 
university medical people. Then came the 
freeze. Hospital doctors are to get the rise 
recommended for them last May when the 
freeze ends at New Year. But though the 
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medical dons’ negotiadons had been com¬ 
pleted when the freeze began, there had 
been no commitment on the part of the 
Government, So they will get nothing ih 
January: and no O^tiating on their behalf 
ha^one on in the interim. 

Ine Government now intends to make 
the salaries of all academic staff the subject 
of a permanent reference to Mr Joneses 
prices and incomes board, the board being 
strengthened for the purpose by additional 
members from the universities. This con¬ 
cession was wrung from the Government 
last week after an adjournment debate 
mounted by a Labour MP who is also a 
medical research worker, Dr David Owen. 
But there is no evidence that it will produce 
a pay rise fast enough to keep some clinical 
teachers in their jobs; they can join an 
internal brain drain and raise their pay 
considerably by simply changing from 
teaching medicine to practising it. 

If there is a virtue in the control that has 
been taken by the Government over pay 
changes after January ist, it should be the 
virtue of effective control. That is to say, 
special cases (which this one most obviously 
is) should be dealt with fast. Either such 
cases should be sent to the Prices and In¬ 
comes Board for speedy disposal. Or 
special approval should be given to a special, 
once-only procedure for raising pay such 
as is being adopted for the police (page 
892). 

There are, as the Government should 
know by now, an incalculable number of 
special cases'' for longterm consideration 
in the future; every single “low-paid” 
worker, and every single professional man, 
in the country is one—and who does not 
think himself low-paid ? Each one will now 
be encouraged to hope for a special per¬ 
manent body for his own cause—where 
what is wanted here is a quick decision to 
correct a manifest nonsense. 

Boys will be boys 

The old adage is still true. Mr Peter Will- 
mott’s sympathetic and immensely readable 
study* of adolescent boys in Bethnal 
Green, in cast London, tells us that, in 
spite of all that one reads about 
delinquency, hooliganism and Bank Holiday 
riots on the beaches, they are on the whole 
as ordinary and as normal a lot as can be 
found anywhere—and, one suspects, at any 
lime in living memory. Bethnal Green, 
which through the Institute of Community 
Studies has been subjected to the sociolo¬ 
gist's microscope on several other occasions, 
is, through rebuilding and slum clearance, 
physically changing fast. But it remains a 
working class area, with the characteristic 
features of one: a close-knit community 
(four out of five of the boys studied had 
been born in the East End, three-quarters 
of them worked withjn two or three miles 
cf home), with close family ties. 

The bioys, acQOodkig. to tfait study, are 
conscious of their working class back¬ 
ground. They know that despile thtir 

*Adolcaoent Boyi '.of Bksf London. Rouu 
ledge, 30s. 


comparative prosperity their families 
have not been successful in the eyes of the 
wider society outside the East End. They 
know about social class and that to get on 
in life means to join the middle class, which 
is not just a question of earning more 
money but, more inmrtant, of adopting 
different standards of behaviour and dif?- 
ferent attitudes (say, towards spending and 
saving), of droppitig a Cockney accent and 
“tallung posh.” Mr Willmott says diat 
most of the boys respond in two ways to this 
awareness. Some of them, two-thirds to 
three-quarters ol his sample, are content to 
remain with the aspirations and values of 
their working-class fathers and to stay hi a 
manual occupation. Others, about a fifth, 
are critical and want to get out. They, too, 
in coming to this dedsion, have adjusted 
themselves to their condition. But there is 
a third small group, only about a tenth of 
the boys surveyed, whom Mr Willmott calls 
rebels. They reject both the working-class 
standards of the local community and the 
middlc'dass ones of the aspirers; they hate 
their school and do not get on with their 
parents. It is in this group that serious 
delinquency can be expected—though Mr 
Willmott also identifies another and even 
rarer type of rebel, anarchistic rather chan 
delinquent, with intellectual or artistic 
leanings, and perhaps prone to experiment 
in drug-taking. 

Mr Willmott does not want his three 
types to be taken too literally. For instance, 
his “ working-class ” boy is content only in 
that he thinks things cannot be changed, 
not that he does not want “ to get away to 
raise a family. Out in the suburbs, with a 
nice little house, it’s better to bring up chil¬ 
dren ”—in the words of an 18 year-old 
apprentice. Rebelliousness, too, is a phase 
common to most of the boys, particularly 
between 16 and 18, when, they withdraw 
from their parents and other adults to avoid 
clashes of authority, but before they have 
reached complete adulthood. 

It is at this age that the “peer group” 
(the socxolo^st’s term for the band of com¬ 
panions of his own age. and mostly his own 
sex, that an adolescent boy goes round with) 
is most influential in his life. So if a mem¬ 
ber of the group suggests that tbt7 should 
do a bit of hooliganism, they all fall in and 
incur adult disapproval, especially as motor 
scooters can carry both boys and trouble 
into middle-class districts. The important 
thing is that for most boys this delinquency, 
like the casual thicvii^ of earlier years, is a 
phase. It is to be distinguished from the 
delinquency of the rebel, whose anti social 
attitude is likely to have become hardened 
into criminality by the age of twenty. 

But though reassuring, Mr Willmott is 
not complacent. It is depressing that the 
boys should feel so circumscribed by class 
barriers and that for most of them their 
secondary education has been a dead lo.s:>. 
The few grammar school boys who stay on 
till they are eighteen regard it merely as a 
means of escape—at the cost of losing their 
old cOfiipanions kikl growing away front 
their fapiilics. The majority of boys in the 
sccondar5? modem schools or the lower 
fiitreams of compreheosives are simply bored 
and resentful of the discipline and authori¬ 


tarianism of school life. Part of the trouble 
is that their teachers are daily commuters 
into the area from the middle class life out¬ 
side. Pgrt.crf it is the syllabus, post¬ 
war revoludon in the content and praettoe of 
education in the first school years Utt hardly 
touched the secondary schods. 

There are indipUcatlons for policy here. 
Mr Willmott enaorses die Newsom rccom* 
mendation that the noo-grammar adiool 
curriculum should be more vocational, or at 
least more adapted to the boys* interests. 
He also suggests that die last two yean of 
cmnpulsory education should be spent in 
technical colleges, or colleges of further 
education, because of their freer, more' adult 
atmosphere-—a suggestion that will cany 
even more weight when the school leaving 
age is raised to sixteen. This survey alip 
shows how much more useful the youdi 
employment service could become ff it bad 
strong^ links with the families—whidb do 
most of the job-finding anyway—and with * 
the many and varied youth dubs to whidi 
most Bethnal Green boys belong at some 
stage of their adolescence. If anythiim is 
bamy wrong with the way they proceed fiom 
adolescence to maturity, it is society*! insti¬ 
tutions that are to bla^, not—-except per¬ 
haps for the delinquent tertth—the boys 
themselves and their families. 

Choppers for 
coppers 

President Sukarno, unwittingly, is giving 
Britain's police a ^ot in the arm. Gdooel 
St Johnston, the capable new chief inspector 
of constabulary who takes office in the New 
Year, will find the Home Office research and 
planning staff beginning “ experibients ” 
with helicopters for police work. Police 
forces in otner countries know how useful, 
and how sparing of time and manpower, 
helicopters can be both for crime pcevendoo 
and detection and for traffic control. The 
Brirish police should have had them years 
ago, if the army had not needed them all 
in Borneo. And Britain’s police areas are 
now being consolidated into areas large 
enough to use such expensive bits of equip¬ 
ment efficiently. As the police start off m 
the army surplus business, they might as 
well also make a grab for some of the men 
who may also soon be released from duties 
on the Indonesian border. Even if die cuts 
in the army fall well below the rumoured 
10 per cent, or 20,000 men, there is surely 
a case for planned redeployment here. 
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Parsons begins at root level 


The Ralph M. Farsone Company ia accustomed 
to operationB which start with nothing but an 
idea. Many of our most successful contracts have 
been grass-roots operations in the developing 
countries, without roads to bring in supplies (we 
bad to build them), without a trained labour 
force (we had to train them). 

Whe*4 it comes to plant construction, Parsons 
undertakea everything^Uterally everything. 


Site seleittion. Fundamental design. Feasibility 
of supply. Negotiations with local authorities. 
Procurement of materials. Design of equipment. 
Recruitment of labour forces and maintenance 
of labour relations. Construction of plant and 
services. Training of operating staff. Maintaining 
continuous flow of supplies and equipinent. 
Handing over a fully operating plant. And all 
within an agreed budget and schedule. 


Our success is evidenced by the many multi- 
million-pound Parsons-built projects—petro¬ 
leum and petrochemical plants, chemical plants, 
metallurgical processing plants and many others 
—throughout the world, and by the £300 
million or so of planned work currently in bund. 
If you would like to know more about us, we 
would be delighted to tell you. If you have n 
project in mind, come and talk to us right away. 



capability with 
'W^gk-aource responaibiHty 


THE RALPH M. PARSONS COMPANY (UK) LIMITED 

A Wholly Ownod Sobildiciry of Th« Ralph M. Sanens Campany 

tNOINBiHS • CPNSrRUCrOES 
NrMM H.«n., 7$ M. Omi«« HMtvtt W.l. OHO 44W 


PARIS 

PRANimiRr 
lOS ANOfllf 
MW YORK 
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A SCIENTIFIC BIRTHDAY 

The weekly joucmi, New Scientist, was tea 
years old on Thursday and celebrated with 
a special birthday issue that does not really 
convey the special flavour that has made it 
such a success. The obligatory birthday 
features (including an unusually statistical 
article from the Duke of Edinburgh signing 
himself as a Fellow of the Royal Society), 
the sentimental look backwards to small 
origins, breathless deadlines and no-cash-in- 
the-kitty, conspire to blur the most impor¬ 
tant single fact about New Scientist, which 
is that it has become the nearest thing in 
the west to a newspaper for scientists. 

It was not what the publishers set out to 
d(S but it does illustrate a phenomenon of 
New Scientist's decade. During it, sdenti- 
fle techniques in research and production 
have become so specialised that the man 
who wants to keep even remotely informed 
about research in flelds other thw his own 
now actually needs a popularising science 
journal to help him understand it. A huge 
part of the learned papers published today 
are wholly incomprehensible to scientists 
not actively engaged in that particular work, 
apart from whic^ anyone attempting to keep 
up with them would drown in the flood of 
published papers. So long as they persisted 
in their original belief—naive, as it turned 
out—that there was a market among non- 
scientists for popular scientific journalism, 
the two publishers of New Scientist, Mr 
Maxwell Raisem and Mr Nicholas Harrison, 
found it impossible to get advertising 
support for the paper although it was sell¬ 
ing relatively well for a new journal, 
averaging 35,000 copies a week in the first 
year. As soon as they realised what actually 
was happening, that it was not non¬ 
scientists who were buying the paper but 
scientists using it to learn about what other 
scientists were doing. New Scientist's com¬ 
mercial success was assured. The profits 
earned in subsequent years were enough to . 
launch New Society on the sociologists, who 
are even more jargon^prooe than the 
physical scientists. Now the business has 
been sold, after years of wooing, to die 
International Publishing Corporarion. The 
editors still claim that what they are doing- 
is ‘‘keeping the public informed about 
highly sf^cialised and technical affairs,” but 
one can hardly pretend that a sentence like 
the verdc^ mastic field, gjmerated by a 
I So-ton magnet, is provided aaongular 
vattatien-^whit^ liras-a stahiUBing effect on 
the pfl^idal drbtts*-^tyy the use three 
fiat spiraturidees aqd cam be varied in shape, 
aocordiiif .ta the type psrdde, by a ahm^ 


ber of trimming coils,” taken from an article 
in the current issue on “ A Versatile Cyclo¬ 
tron,” is going to leave the man in the train 
any the wiser. But one can quite fairly ask 
whether five years from now a young man 
can hope for a responsible job m industry 
or management if be cannot at least grasp 
the drift of the sort of popular science that 
the New Scientist presents (and, to be fair, 
any issue of The Economist provides 
examples that would read even more 
weirdly, taken out of context). 

Compared with that huge, extraordinary 
and beautifully produced American 
phenomenon. Scientific American, with 
sales exceeding 400,000 a month. New 
Scientist, scUiiig 52,000 copies a week last 
year and printed at speed with no colour, 
appears small, dim and jgrey. But it has 
the hot news^ and it has U terse and pithy. 
One needs time, almost a Victorian availa¬ 
bility of time, to read an article in Scientific 
American through to the end. just as one 
needs time to read through an article in 
Fortune. You can glance down an article 
in New Scientist and go into a meeting con¬ 
fident of feeling as reasonably well briefed 
as anyone not a recognised expert on the 
subject. And this in part is why New 
Scientist, whatever its other difficulties, has 
never had any trouble in getting acknow¬ 
ledged experts to write for it, and to submit 
uncomplainingly (do they ?) to seeing their 
texts cut to ribbons in the process of re¬ 
moulding jargon into acceptable English. 
One of the biggest sources of amazement 
to successive editors of New Scientist^ start¬ 
ing with the literate and lamented Percy 
Cudlipp, succeeded on his death four years 
ago by the scientifically trained Nigel 
Calder, and now, within the last month, by 
the medically trained Dr Donald Gould, 
has been the extraordinary things that bril 
liant and in other way.s sensitive scientists 
can do to their native English tongue. 

SEGALITARIANISM 

The Race War 

By Ronald Segal. 

Cape. 416 pages. 45s. 

The publishers of this book ask a stiff 
enoagh price for it to deter many potential 
readm. They may thus protect Mr-,Scgal'a 
deservecUyihi^ journalistic reputadon from 
theConMlucQCes of pubhshmg it. His tbesia 
coidd be UQcbaritaUy sumnm uprrin.tbe, 
fonaufaiChioiiis Rigbs. Maybe he did weito, 
it before bp, bad a cobM:,.teU o(;itbe 

Red GiMttds. rlbai is op intcuse^., 


The “ race war ” here described is one 

Whites are rich, others are not; each ] 
the XjUa Je the wodd U tboM 

strip in feme AfHque, in which light^rown 
Seraphina^ fiijh chi tiers mmdei 
defeats thie .SaAinafibas o£ the' Sbvrat- 
American Republic. Worse, it is the swii^- 
ing-London woild tff 

Company’s trendy ahow of out-cff« 

context ptess^ttings and hal^digest€d^ 
views about bow rotten we are, lovcs^ ar^’jt 

What is so sad is that Mr Segfi does^rq 
a point. There is a real da^r that tjho 
rich north will not do what;.out of ihe^ 
self-interest, it needs to do for the fock 
south of Che worid. The British government 
only compounds the danger by putting in 
danger one of its best and most e^ghtened 
(because not uncritical) non-white friends, 
President Raunda, in search of aii accom¬ 
modation with Mr Ian Smith—not Ibst by 
putting up to do the hatchet job Mr Herbert 
Bowden, the foster-father of the labour 
government’s policy on Commonwealth.. 
uumigration to Britain. Every moiflh that;^ 
the rich countries postpone a aedsiqn on an' 
expansion of tntemational Uquidky—HV any 
other devke for eoaUing the poor nationa 
to earn a decent living for chenudves-— 
makes deeper the gulf between rich and 
poor countries. 

But however deep that particular gulfi 
there is no excuse for Mr Seal’s cavalfet 
disregard for everyone who wilf not oian the 
barricades, everyone who eanhoi ht ptesi- 
ganged to the barricades, pink-sbins venui 
the rest. The inconvenient ia^s hc iBight, 
have faced include: J^n^s industrial suc¬ 
cess ; the whiteness of Mr Fidel CasM*s 
skin ; some local arguments between brown 
India and brown Pakistan (which letter 
country does not fate « mention in' the . 
book) i and certain • rivalries between - 
Chinese and non-Oiiilese in south east 
Aria. The possibility of fighting :mdsta odt 
just betweea whites and others, but equally 
fiercely between diff^rtfrtt Aades of brown; " 
not a more pleasant prospect, but a different 
one, from Mr SegaPs. 

Mr Segal is South African. If he is right, 
then so IS Mr Vorster and so was Dr Ver- 
woerd. Perhaps in that sad country the 
war between dhe white and the othen is 
absolute and must come to blood. Fortu¬ 
nately we have white Mr ^gal to disprove 
even that argument by joining the “ wrong ” 
side. Maybe he is as qrroijg.as the, gpvccn- 
raent of fils native ebuntryj^ WhiA Ifc so' 
rightly opposes? 

LARGE INSTALMENT 

Life is a Four-Letter Word: Volume 

Brcahing In 

By Nicholas Monsarrat. 

CasselL 534 pages, illustrated. 42s. 

It seems not unfair to assume that Mr 
Nicholas Monsarrat chose Life is a Four- 
Letter Word” as the title of his auto- 

and annoying, irritating and generally 



BOOKS 
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How' tp keep up 
wHh the IE A 

: ; , ’ -y 

You don't have to be a 
roader of The Economist 

to know that tho Inatitute of Economic Affairs is in 
tho thick of current diacusaion on prices and 
Incomes policy/ public expendt^re. the welfare 
state, town plannlns and otherpreaslho economic 
problems. The lEA'a name,, end its authors' 
contributions to economic thinking, can be found 
more end more prominently In editorial columns 
end leading articles. 

As e reaeeroh end educational trust, the 
Institute,apeoieliaeoin. the analysis of markets and 
pricing eyetems as meqhaniams for expressing 
people's preferences and deploying scarce re- 
•ogrcee. So In 1 teS, which started with optimism 
end the National Plan and is ending with the 
Freeeb and Squeeze, the lEA's publications have 
been more relevant (end 'purposive') than ever. 
■ They have included (to remind you) widely 
noticed studies of central forecasting, tha tele¬ 
phone system, financing university education, 
reetrictive practices, monetary poHcy, road 
pricing, tha cinema business, urban planning, 
government spending, et al, 

B The Inetitute has a growing number of sub¬ 
scribers who, for a modest 5 guineas a year, 
reoehre aU its regular series and cloth-bound 
booka-^methlng of a bargain, since a year's 
output of Hobart, Eaton and Occasional Papers. 
aducationaT works and other studies sent to 
subecribers can amount to twice the subscription 
or more. To encourage you, the Institute offers 
readers of The Economlet who subscribe for 
themselves or their frieodi before 31 December. 
1966 

A GIFT — two volumes of 
collected Hobart Papers 
(published at lOs 6d each) 
to all new aubscribera 

■ These books bring together some of the now 
classic titles in the series, such as Prest on 
purchase tax. Heath (John) on competition (n^ 
enough), Clark on growthmanship, Lees dh 
health services, Meade on the Common Misket 
—ten Hobarts in all, compulsive reading fbr 
anyone interested in the economics of public 
policy. 

H We invite you to fill in the form rH)w. It's the 
easiest way of keeping up with the lEA in 1967. 


To the Institute of Economic Affairs Ltd., 

Eaton House. 66A Eaton Square. S.W.1. 

I should like to take out an individual subscription 
to the fEA's publications during 1967 and en¬ 
close cheque/P.O. for five guineas. Please send 
me the two volonies of collected Hobart Papers. 

Name... 

Address ..... 



f antagonising those whom he is addressing 
f appears to be Mr Monsarrafs intention 
throughout—but whether it be unconscious 
or deliberate is not easy to determine. 

Certainly Mr Monsarrat is planning 
things On a big scale., for this volume of 
534 piiges is only the first; and still the 
war is but a black cloud on the horizon. In 
the scope of his aim and the strain he puts 
on his memory^ Mr Monsarrat, inefeed, 
challenges the old chamfnon in this field, 
Sir Compton Mackenzie himself. And there 
is the same hefty lump of egotism (in auto- 
j biography it can hardly be otherwise) work- 
! ing in both of them. 

j There, however, the resemblance ends. 

I Sir Compton, in spanning his octaves, car¬ 
ries on a love-affair with himself that never 
palls. He is the living evidence of the theory 
I that all the world loves a lover, even if he 
I proves a self-lover. It is far Otherwise with 
{ Mr Monsarrat. His attitude is prickly and 
I hostile, and, although he had not much to 
I complain of with a childhood as the son of 
a successful Liverpool surgeon and an edu- 
I cation at private school, Winchester and 
I Trinity, Cambridge, he gives the impression 
that things and people are in a perpetual 
conspiracy to gang up against him. He 
dislikes Winchester so much indeed that 
even he is compelled to find some reason 
for heading the chapter devoted to it " A 
Season in Hell.*’ It may have been that he 
strudk a bad house at a bad time, but he 
is handsome enough to admit that ^"it 
might have been my own fault—in the sense 
that I was a misfit or a fool or a bom loser.’* 
Or, he might have added, that he seems, 
as a boy and a young man, to have been 
preoccupied with what he could get rather 
than with what he could give. Not in any 
crude sense, of course, although his Cam¬ 
bridge chapter affords evidence enough that 
he enjoyed the company of those richer than 
himself and the fringe benefits that went 
with it. 

There is no reason, of course, why he 
should have nor. Or that he should not 
have been thrilled by his discovery of sex. 
Wlien, however, he proceeds to expatiate on 
his problems or his exploits, sympathy finds 
itself exhausted. It is not what Mr 
Monsarrat actuallv does or says that 
offends so much as his astonishing 
insensitivity. There is little of Boswell’s 
warmth or humanity in Mr Monsarrat’s 
writings, and so much contempt for those 
of whom he does not approve, that, on 
occasions, he seems compelled to throw 
in some kind words of apmeciation—on 
sailing holidays in North Wales, or his 
father, for instance—as a conscious npudte- 
weight. It is not that these passages are 
necessarily insincere ; it is simply that they 
are like the odd man out in some 
intelligence test. 

For the rest, this first volume of auto¬ 
biography reads at times oddly like a com-^ 
bination of a novel and a scrapbook. Mr 
Monsarrat paints in the bkdeground to life ' 
between the outbreaks^ of the firat and 
second wars,' the ^ dtfi advertheki: 

ments, the fitos, the songa 4 the ^idds and 
so Oft, with an almoat eosdsaive eye* far < 
demil. It is, bew^vef^ es ^ 

had been compfied ferah ifithol^ 


he.^l^^lhst 

to 

There is much. fqsdiM^ 
11^ $ 1^^ story of the d^velopK 

mcqt of ah brthodoxly brought-up boy into 
a writer and an amateur left-wing 
politician ; and perhaps, from the angle of 
the objective student of human nature and 
of sociology, there are even advantages in 
the unattractive, uncompromising, way Mr 
Monsarrat chooses to tell it. Perhaps. 

ENVOY TO THE PORTE 

The Struggle for the OttomM Empire, 
1717-1740 

By Lavender Cassels. 

John Murray. 239 pages. 35s. 

War and diplomacy in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury were the instruments used by the 
crowned heads of Europe to further their 
dynastic and territorial ambitions. This 
tends to make the period’s political history 
arid, not to ray boring, to twentieth century 
tastes. The achievement of this book is to 
demonstrate that there need be nothing arid 
or boring about eighteenth century diplo¬ 
macy if you take the trouble to tin^vcl how 
the grand diplomatic ploys adumbrated in 
Vienna, Pans and St Petersburg* were 
actually put into practice by each court's 
foreign envoys. Ihis is particularly true if 
the Sublime Porte plays a central parr in the 
story; for any foreign diplomat in eight- 
eendi century Constantinople had more 
than his fair share of the trials and frustra¬ 
tions common to his profession, with a quite 
large dose of physical hazard and discom¬ 
fort thrown in. 

The story begins in 1717 widi Prince 
Eugen’s capture of the great fortress of 
Belgrade from the Turks, who had held it 
for nearly two centuries. For the next 
twen^-two years the Austrians and their 
Russian allies tried, first by diplomacy and 
then, in 1735, by war. to exploit this vic¬ 
tory over the declining Ottoman Empire ; 
while France, under Cardinal Fleury, tried 
for purely self-interested reasons to thwart 
them. The hero of the tale is really the 
Marquis de Villcncuve, the tough Ogjy little 
Frenchman, with the broad Provencal 
accent, who for thirteen frustrating and un- 
comfortaUe years was French ambassador 
to the Sublime Porte. And the book ends, 
where it began, outside the walls of 
Belgrade, where Villcncuve presided over 
the signature of peace treaties by the Grand 
Vizier with Austrian and Russian pleni¬ 
potentiaries. The peace settlement, which 
included the return of Belgrade to the 
Tufks (although it was anything but certain 
that they could have captured it by force 
of arms), was in fact a major diplomatic 
coup by ViUenciUve ; in effect it ^ denied 
the Russians access to the Black. Sea, de¬ 
prived ther Briiin^^ of hit ofiteoshre base 
against )di^.,Siil^ and secured a vid:ory 
for tie/Furies wlDcb:maslrid>thcar intetuel 
wcskBtoi;'*i Not sdrprisi&gjiy» rihS'Emperor 
was fi^os, while Vmenepve: hecanie'easily.. 







INTERNATIONAL BANKING 

THEYEAR 

OFTHE 

SQUEEZE 


The credit scarcity of the past year is the worst the world has known since 
the immediate postwar period. It has been caused by the voracious 
appetite of American business companies for development capital at home 
and abroad, by the growing shift from fiscal to monetary restraints and 
by the way that lack of progress in international money reform has 
imposed an overwhelming priority on the righting of the American and 
British external deficits. The long squeeze is likely to leave some 
permanent marks. It has given a further inapetus to the merger of banks 
into bigger units better able to compete internationally. It has similarly 
intensified the trend towards international branching. It has prompted 
development of still more financing techniques. And, on the part of 
the national authorities, it has led to a further retreat from traditional 
market management and a greater reliance on direct controls. 


A SURVEY BYTHE ECONOMIST 
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If there isn't 

a ^relays 
you're 
probably 
lost... 


For not only is Barclays 
the biggest bank in 
Britain; the Barclays 
Group has more branches 
than any other banking 
organisation in the 
western world. 

/if more than 4,300 
branches in 45 
countries Bar days are 
helping to build the 
business of tornorroWm 


The 

Barclays 
Group 
of Banks 

Money is our business 

BarclavG Limited ^ 

Bercinys Brtik D C 0. 

BBi(.laya Developnficnt 

Corpotation Limited 
Ti»e Efilish Lipcn Bank 
Bcirc.loYS bank (fronce) Limited 
Bercioys Bank of Celifomia 
Barclays Export Finance Cotmpany Limited 
Barclays Bank Tvecutor and Trustee 
Company (ClianncI Islands) Limited 
Credit Congoiais S.C.R.L* 

ASSOaATED COMPANIES 
United'Dominions Trust 
Bank of London and Montreal 
Banque de Bruxelles 

Banco del Desarroito Economico Esponol. 
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BANQUE DE BRUXELLES 

2, rue de la Regence - Brussels 1 
Tel.: 11.64.50-13.62.50 



More than 700 Branches 
in Belgium 
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mm THE WORLD OVER 

AAILABLE IN STERLING & U.S. DOLLARS 

INTRA BANK S.A.B. 

HEADOmCB BEIRUT. LEBANON 






E. D. SASSOON 
BANKING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 

(JticorporantI in the Bohutna Islands) 

All Banking Services 

Trust and Company 
Formation 
and Management 

E. D. SASSOON BUILDING 
SHIRLEY ST., NASSAU 
BAHAMAS P.O. BOX 1046 

London Office 

37 UPPER BROOK STREET, W.l. 
Telephone: Hyde Park 4116 
Internationa] Telex: 22117 

Immediate personal attention 
given to ail enquiries 




Current Accounts 
Deposit Accounts 
Portfolio management 
Documentary credits 
Executor and Trustee Accounts 
Foreign Business transacted 

Morris, Wigram & Company Limited 
Private Bankers 


6, Queen Street Mayfair. London V\/1 Telepl one MAYfair 1832 
Cables Ptivatbank London 
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SNHM PIIDO[III 

OIVlSfONE PROQETTI SAN DONATO MILANESE ITALIA 

Consulting engineering and contianlors for petroleum refineries, 
petrochemical plants, tttermo-electric power plants, oil and natural gai 
pipelines, cathodic protection, instrumentation, telemetering, civil works. 


DIVISIONE PERFOnAZIONI £ MONTAGGI SAIPEM SAN DONATO MILANESE ITALIA 

Erection of refineries petrochemical plants, and any industrial plant 
including, thermo-nuclear power stations: Gas, oi! and water pipelins 
laying. Inland and offshore oil and gas well drilling. 


NUOVO PIONDNE 

INDUSTRIE MECCANICHE £ FONDERIA VIA PANCIATICHI 97 FIRENZE ITALIA 

Reciprocating compressors. Gas engines and engine-compressor units. 
Centrifugal compressors. Gas turbines. Centrifugal pumps. Gate valves 
for oil and gas pipelines. Cryogenic plants. Valve actuators. Complete 
drilling rigs. Mud pumps and pumping units for oil wells. Fabricated 
equipment for petroleum refineries, chemical and petrochemical plants 
and nuclear power stations (fractionating columns, heat exchangers, 
reactors, vessels, aircoolers, etc.). Vertical and box type heaters 
for refineries and petrochemical plants. Vertical storage tanks with fixed 
or floating roof. Pressure vessels for gas storage. LPQ cylinders. 

Gas meters and pressure regulators. Gasoline pumps. Kicks 

and prefabricated service stations. Prefabricated buildings 

for industrial and civil purposes. Anodized alumlniu.m frames. Iron castings. 
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You get more than state-wide 
service from New York's 
only state-wide banking group. 


You get world-wide coverage, too! 

If you do business in the United States—or are about to -the 
London branch of Marine Midland Grace can help you with 
export-import financing, foreign exchange, letters of credit, 
collections, remittances, credit or trade information and introductions. 

As New York’s only state wide group of banks—11 regional banks 
with over 200 offices in 122 communities—Marine Midland gives 
British exporters and traders unique coverage in New York state as well 
as a ready entry to the markets of all the other states of the U.S.A. 

At your service is the combined know-how of our banks’ 290 
international staff members and more than 7,000 world wide 
correspondent bank relationships. Apart from New York state, 
we can be particularly helpful In the important markets of Europe, 
the Middle East, Central and South America—and the Far East. 

There’s more that) money for you at a Marine Midland Bank 


MARINE MIDLAND QRACB 

TRUST COMPAIMY OF NEW YORK 


17 THREADNEEOLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. Tclaphon*: 
tain 0!«te» 1 1*0 Broadww. N«w York, N.Y., 10015. 
I•l>r«wnt■tlv• OffICM in Hong Kong and Madrid. 


LONdon Wali 0341 
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CATER RYDER 

& COMPANY LIMITED 

1966 

150th ANNIVERSARY 

Discount Bankers 
Capital and Reserves £6,^00,000 
Discounteis of Rank Bills and Bine Trade Bills 
Dealers in shoit-tenn Btirish Corporation Bonds 

38 LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON. EC3 


ISRAEL-BRITISH 
BANK LTD 

Incorporated in Israel 1929 


Md up Capital and RaitrvM.IL. 1S,00C.C0C 

DapoaiU and Currant Aceounti..IL. 144,C00/MC 

Total Aisatt at 31.12.69.IL. 217,B14.66C 


All Commercial Banking lervicos availaMc at 
Lantfon Branch and at our Hoad Ofllco— 
TEL AVIV 


ISRAEL-BRITISH BANK LTD 

11-13 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 
Telephone: CITy 8070 Telex 261611 


Head Ofllco 

20 Rothschild Boulevard, Tel Aviv, Israel 


OTTOMAN BANK 


Incorporated in Turkey 
w‘th Liab'i.t/ 



Pa-S-up Cjp.'tal 


BRANCHES ini 

TURKEY, CYPRUS, JORDAN, SUDAN and in the 
ARABIAN GULF at DOHA (QATAR) and ABU DHABI 

also im 

KENYA, UGANDA and RHODESIA. 


LONDON 


PARIS. 


18/23, ABCHURCH LANE. E.C.4. 


.7, RUE MEYERBEER, 9(8) 

GENEVA —ISTANBUL— MARSEILLES 


























BANQUE 
deL’INDUSTRIE 
etdu 
TRAVAIL 



CAPITAL 
L L IO.OOO»(MO 
fully paid 

MEMBER OF THE 
UBANESE BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE 

RUE RIAD SOLH • B.l.T. BLDG. • P.O.B. 3948 • BEIRUT 


Cables: BANKASNAF 


Tel: 297290/1 


BRANCHES: SAIFI: RUE EL ARZ Tel: 251001,2/3 

FURN CHEBBAK: RUE DE DAMAS Tel: 285120/1 

ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS • LOCKER SAFES 


llANCA 

IXazionale del 


L 


AVORO 


head office in ROME, • 
branches all over Italy and 
in new york and madrid 
affiliate: lavoro bank a.g. Zurich 
six special sections for medium 
and long term credit 
correspondents throughout the world 

representative offices in: 
paris 

frankfurt a.m. 
montreal 
buenos aires 
no de janeiro 
Caracas 

and: 59-67, gresham st.. LONDON, F.C.2 


SUDAN COMMERCIAL BANK 

(Public ComfAiny Limited by Shorts) 

Fully Paid Capital LS. 1,100,000 

(about £1.128,000) 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Kliartoum 


BRANCHES: 
Khartoum 
Port Sudan 
El Obeid 
New Haifa 


P.O.B. 1116 


P.O.B. 1174 
P.O.B. 570 
P.O.B. 412 
P.O.B, 36 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL COUNTRIES 

With our extensive knowledge of the country, please 
let help you in any transaction you may have in 
the Sudan. 


il CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 

I 

/ .iiri li I (. /nroirfforuieti in / r) 

WORLD WIDE 
BANKING SERVICES 

/iicliuling 

I FINANCE for EXPORTS 

j Ciiv: 40. Loinbiird Street, l.ondnn. F.(,'.3 
I n'esl Lml: 25/27. diaries II .St.. London. S.W.l 
I IfeaJ Office: 19, Boulevard dcs llalicns, Piiris (2e) 


1,800 Branches and a network of Affiliates 

* 

Associated Banks, Representatives 
and Correspondents 
- - ^ throughout the 

- World 



Ask fur booklet: 

' EstnlilisiiiiieBt of ForoifSD Butinesses in France ^ 
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IMa^ional 

part^nerahip 

Tlie National Bank Limited, which has fifteen branch¬ 
es in London and a further seventeen branches in 
England and Wales, is now in close association with 
Nnl ional Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited. 

Each Bank has built up nn enviable reputation in its 
own area for friendly and personal service and, as a 
result of the link-up, lx)th Bank.s are able to offer 
geographically extended facilities. 

The National Bank which was established in 1835 is 
one of the eleven London Clearing Banks. 

National Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited 

Head Office: 42 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2. 

The National Bank Limited 

Head Office: 13-17 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
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• Exporters please note 

• Importers please note 

We are 
the 

problem 

solvers 


We solve... 


Contact problems 

by istFodudng buyers and aellers throughout 
cbe world, by advising on customer status, 
by suggesting suiuble agents. 

Financial problems 

by providing short term finance for foreign 
ttadc and arranging ‘forward* exchange 
flontracts to guard against loss through 
fluctuations in exchange rates. 

Marketing problems 

by providing expert information on markets, 
local conditions, exchange control, import 
and export regulations. 


Technical problems 

by advising on ways to make or obtain 
payment on shipping, insurance, etc.—and 
any other technicalities of this kind. 

Currency problems 

by arranging payments in any currency. 

International problems 

are solved by our world-w^ide connections 
through our branches in India • Pakistan • 
Ceylon • Aden • Somalia • Kenya • 
Uganda • Tanzania • Rhodesia • Zambia 
and our associates in Ethiopia and 
correspondents throughout the world. 


NATIONAL AND 6RINDLAYS 


BANK UNITED 

Head Office: 26 Bisbopsgate, l.ondon, EC2 

Associated Banks and Companies 

Wm. Brandt’** Son? & C.n. Limited. 

Exporters* Rctiniince C'orporation Ltd. 

Natloi'-Si find GnndJays Linance and J'>c\ vl«ipiTicnf Corporation Limited. 
AdclAfi Ababa Bank S.C., Addzs Ababa^ Ethiopia 
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THE YEAR OF THE SQUEEZE 

America's shift to direct controls 
Japanese banking rides the squall 
De Gaulle tackles the banks 
Bank charges in Britain 
Dutch credit dyke 
Bahnhofstrasse blues 

From auditors to bankers in Eastern Europe 
Brazil's new order 
Through foreign eyes 


America's Shift to Direct Controls 


The United States may no longer dominate the world economy 
a< fully us it once did. Nevertheless it is in the United States 
that this yea) *s iniernaiiotml credit scarcity has had its main roots, 
(iroioini: fears of inflation in what is now their sixth year of 
economic exfmnsion proddeS the American authorities into a policy 
of moderate restraint^ hut one which was carefully calculated to 
minimise inflatton without actually choking off the 600171. In an 
election year, when a resort to tax increases was deemed to carry 
political dangers, the full brunt had to fall on monetary policy. 
Hesitant and even confused as this was at times, it contributed in 
an important way towards creating an international scramble for 
money, compounded by British and American efforts to right their 
exteinai balances. 

Unfortunately, despite this wide international impact, traditional 
monetary policy failed to ensure m orderly distribution of credit 
in the United States itself. Credit in some sectors in the United 

I'he pattern for bankiag in the United States in 1966 was 
set a month before the year starred. No single action had 
greater and longer lasting impact than last December’s increase 
in the Federal Reserve’s discount rate from 4 per cent to 4^ 
per cent and the concurrent elevation of the ceiling rare that 
banks could pay on time deposits to 5 V per cent. Money rates, 
capital issue yields, the flows of deposits and loans through 
banks were all affected materially by this move. 

Before the course was reversed, a near-crisis in the money 
and capital markets in late August and mid-September had 
to be weathered. Interest rates on long-term investments 
reached le\els in August not seen in the United States since 
1921. Two weeks later, as long-term yields were shading, 
short-term money market rates climbed to a peak not exceeded 
since the frenzied, speculative days of 1928. 

Interest rates, however, were only an indication of other 
far-reaching developments in credit supply and credit policy. 
First, the Federal Reserve gave the banking system consider¬ 
able leeway to attract a growing proportion of short-term funds 
away from other financial intermediaries, '^^s policy was 
reversed soon after mid-year when the authorities tried to slow 
the flow of credit to business borrowers. Peak rates that banks 
could pay to attract deposits were deliberately kept low to 


States tightened more than the authorities intended ; but businesses 
borrowing from the banks, so far from being curbed, continued to 
)ise at a potentially inflationary rate. In the end the authorities in 
the United States, like those elsewhere, were forced to abandon 
their sole reliance on traditional monetary controls through the 
market place and to add direct controls on borrowing and lending. 
The maximum rates commercial banks are allowed to pay to some 
classes of depositors were forcibly lowered by the authorities to 
restore io other financial institutions some of their lost competitive 
edge. In addition, the authorities asked commercial banks to curb 
business loans ; and they reinforced this request with the threat 
that banks which did not comply vjould find it difficult to borrow 
from Federal Reserve haftks. 

The following article by a special correspondent in New York 
is essentially a report on a failure of traditional monetary policy 
when it had to act under conditions where fiscal policy was not 
backing it up, 

encourage a diversion of funds to other financial institutions. 

At the beginning of this year, with the United States in 
the 50th month of its expansion, inflationary pressures were 
mounting. Credit demands were strong enough late in 1965 
to lift money market rates, including those on Treasury Bflls^ 
uniformly above the discount rate. The Federal Reserve could 
have supplied, additional reserves to the banking system to 
hold back the rise in interest rates. But this would have meant 
buying Treasury issues for the Fed portfolio and would have 
bred inflation. Instead the Federal Reserve, wWle saying that 
its aim was to supply just enough reserves to the banking sys¬ 
tem to allow expansion of credit to support the “real” 
growth of the economy, followed a policy that was 
basically one of restraint. It was designed to permit banks to 
compete effectively for funds, but to avoid supplying sufficient 
reserves to allow the commercial banks to make all the loans 
sought by borrowers of good credit risk. 

Bur, as early as last May, the authorities began to abandon 
their sole reliance on traditional monetary policy; it was then 
that bankers were first urged to “ select ” borrowers, giving 
priority to those needing loans for productive” uses. The 
commercial banks found it difficult to heed this admonition. 
Tradition in the United States does not require roluntary 
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D^s TAKrtHE CREAM i960»ioo 



SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION SHARES 

.L.l- l I I l . l I I , 

1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

co-operation with “ suggestions ” from the authorities. Money 
market policy in the United States has traditionally been con¬ 
fined to open market operations, to the “ policing ” of discount 
window loan requests through the establishment of reserve 
requirements, and to the use of other orthodox weapons. 

Investments run down 

Consequently, even though credit restraints had slowed 
the growth in bank credit and the entire “ feel ” of policy had 
tightened considerably, business loans expanded by $9 billion 
in Ac first eight months of 1966, a 20 per cent annual rate of 
growth; in June and July alone, they were expanding at an 
annual rate of 30 per cent. During these same eight months, 
total bank credit was allowed to rise only at an annual rate 
of 8.4 per cent because the Federal Reserve was restricting 
the general credit base by its open market operations. 

With this fast expansion of business borrowing, banks were 
forced to neglect other demands for funds. There was con¬ 
tinued heavy selling, in particular of state and local govern¬ 
ment obligations, and mortgage and other borrowers found it 
exceeding di^ult to attract money because commercial 
banks had been able to draw off funds from oAer types of 
savings institutions, like sa\ings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks, which concentrate almost exclusively 
on mortgage loans. 

Hence the fear, which developed about midyear, that credit 
was being extended to American business compam'es at an 
inflationary rate, despite the existing restraints on credit. Yet 
in the first instance Ae Fed had one more go at a general, 
furAer tightening of credit. This policy, however. Ad not 
prove strong enough* On Septeml^r 1st Ae presidents of 
each of Ae twelve Federal Reserve banks Aerefore sent a 
well-publicised letter to every member bank requesting 
moderation in loans to business. This letter announced 
t^t a new policy was to be followed at Ae Ascount window. 
Banks in temporary liqmAty difficulties would get more 
sympaAetic consideration when seeking funds at the discount 
window, it was explained, if Aey could show they were con¬ 
sidering a reduction of business loans as one of the methods 
to be. used in adjusting their balance sheet ^itions. 

This new policy had no immeAately visible effect. On 
the contrary, short and long term interest rates in the United 
States continued to rise at an alarming rate until September. 
Early in September Ae government announced that it would 
curtafl much of its own borrowing, particularly on long term 
bonds and debentures Issued bv federal agencies. But this 
backfired because of fears Aat the Treasury would then have 
to meet large reqmrements in Ae money market; rates Aere 
rose to a peak by Ae midAe of the month. At that point, 
Ae. wi^^s central bankers came to Ae rescue with their 
greatty extended international crcAt network. At the same 


AMERICAN RATES BOUND 



time, Ac Federal Reserve began, at first hesitantly, to inject 
reserves more generously into the banking system. But no 
one can say for sure how much the central bankers' inter¬ 
national operation or the uncertain monetary policy of the 
Federal Reserve contributed to the easing which then 
followed. Business loans extended by American commercial 
banks levelled off after July, although this was not seen as 
a trend until some time later. At first it was attributed to 
anticipatory overborrowing earlier in the year, or to a more 
cautious attitude on the part of businessmen anticipating a 
slowing down of the economy. A new disinclination by the 
banks to advance business credit as generously as before 
was only one of the explanations offered. 

What emerges from this history is an important apparent 
qualification of the common theory that the pool of credit 
is a single pool. In the United States in this past year restraints 
on credit as a whole failed to curb a possibly inflationary 
extension of credit to Ae most powerful class of borrowers, 
and the authorities were forced into a first, though rather 
hesitant, attempt at controlling more Arcctly the flow of credit 
to these particular borrowers. Yet the sanctions adopted to 
induce banks to reduce lending to business corporations— 
namely Ac threat that Ae Federal Reserve’s discount facilities 
to offending banks would be reduced—is in itself not very 
powerful. 

Now that America, too, has begun to shift towards more 
direct controls, how far will Ae shift go? Supporters of 
orthodox—^as distinct from so-called “ gimmicky ”—^monetary 
policies all over the world arc asking Aat question. 

Japanese Banking 
Rides the Squall 

One country that would welcome a 
reduction In international interest rates 
is Japan, though its rates are now, 
by Japanese standards, low 

Two salient points must be made by anybody surveying the 
Japanese banking scene in this autumn of 1966. First, in a 
period stretching from the middle 1964 to the autumn of 
1965 the country went through what, in Japanese terms, was 
a recession (i.e., a slowdown in the rate of g^th of industrial 
production to only 4I per cent in 1965, compared with the 
annual industrial gTOim rates of over 10 per cent to which the 
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INTER NATIONAL 

FINANCE * 

is the business of 

KLEINWORT BENSON 


T he changing patterns of in ter national enterprise, particularly in Europe^ 
offer exciting challenges to those who look abroad — and ahead. 
VC'iih a wholly-owned subsidiary in Brussels, Klcinwort Benson have an 
important foothold in Europe, giving ready access to international funds 
for British as well as foreign companies and providing vital information 
on prevailing trends and opportunities. 

Friendly connections in the five continents enable Klcinwort Benson to givn 
a world-wide service covering Foreign Currency Settlements, Acceptance 
and Collection of Bills of Exchange, Documentary Letters of Credit^ 
Export Finance and the raising of capital abroad. On these, as on allmatteta 
of international linance, you are well-advised to consult Klcinwort Benson* 


^ This and other services are fully described in a hwhlet^ 

^The Background of a Merchant Bankf which is avaitablm on requesim 



KLEINWORT, BENSON 


Merchant Bankers 

Established 1792 

ST. ALBANS HOUSE GOLDSMITH ST LONDON EC 2 MANsioo Houm 1531 
ALDERMANBURY HOUSE LONDON EC 2 METropoliwn 1797 
ABBEY HOUSE LEOPOLD STREET SHEFFIELD 1 Sheffield 29271/2 
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Did you know 

that one of the biggest 
names in world banking is the 

Nlidlanil Bank Group 

—and that it is British 



The Group has 3,341 branches which 
provide a complete range of banking 
facilities, including executor and trustee 
services and hire purchase finance. 

There are 4 banks in the Group; the 
Midland Bank; the Clydesdale Bank; 
the Pelfist Banking Company; and the 
Northern Bank. Between them they 
cover England, Scotland, Wales, the 
Channel Islands, the Isle of Man and 
Ireland. In addition Forward Trust pro¬ 
vides hire purchase finance throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


Did you know,, • that the Group, through the 
Midland's Overseas Branch in London—and over 21,000 
banking correspondents in countries outside Great Britain 
carries on the largest overseas banking business in the world? 

And that Midland and international Banks Limited, which 
was established by the Midland Bank, The Commercial Bank 
of Australia, The Standard Bank and The Toronto-Dominion 
Bank, provides funds for large scale projects and financial 
operations in all parts of the world ? 

Did you knowm • • that the Group has an Agency 
in New York, branches on board the Cunard Ifhers "Queen 
Mary', 'Queen Elizabeth' and 'Caronia'. and offices at London, 
Manchester and Prestwick Airports 7 


Mi||land Sank Group comprises— 

MIDLAlilO BANK • CLYDESDALE BANK BELFAST BANKING COMPANY NORTHERN BANK • FORWARD TRUST 

sir 
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country had become accustomed). At the nadir of this show¬ 
down, and of some shocks to confidence caused by it, every¬ 
body started to write what is by now the usual article about the 
Japanese capital market; saying that it was still gravely 
underdeveloped for an economy as modern and industrial as 
Japan’s, saying that far too much of Japan’s industrial develop¬ 
ment had been most unsoundly financed by long-term loans 
from the ordinary commercial banks, saying that reforms in 
the whole structure were urgently necessary if the crisis was 
to be satisfactorily surmounted, and so forth. 

Since then the Japanese economy, despite these supposed 
gra\e disadvantages, has rebounded, with remarkable speed 
and aplomb, to a very high growth rate and a sizeable export 
surplus again. In consequence, some of last year’s Cassandraic 
cries are now looking pretty silly, as they have often done 
before. There are some changes that could profitably be made 
in the structure of Japan’s capital market, over time, as is 
true of every other capital market in the world. But the 
advantages of Japan’s present rather odd system are much 
greater, and its disadvantages much smaller, than popular 
mythology among conventional bankers (both abroad and in 
Japan) supposes. 

Unusual surplus 

Secondly, however, the current period of recovery does 
include one new feature. Hitherto, during the years of massive 
internal boom, Japanese interest rates have been higher than 
interest rates in most other big industrial countries. Today, 
Japanese interest rates have dropped. This is probably a 
natural consequence of the fact that private industrial in\est- 
ment, which has hitherto gone on increasing year by year at 
an enormous pace, may be slightly less voracious in future; 
it will no doubt gp on increasing in absolute terms, but 
probably not as a perpetually growing proportion of national 
income. 

Investment may yield its place as front runner in the boom 
to other forms of expenditure (including some forms of govern¬ 
ment spending, which badly need to catch up). Meanwhile, 
interest rates in other industrial countries, especially the 
United States, have risen. As a result, Japanese businessmen, 
lolling comfortably in what is for them an unusual surplus 
of liquidity and loanable funds, have found it more profit¬ 
able to borrow at home for certain activities which they 
formerly preferred to cover by borrowing abroad. This sets 
some new problems for those in charge of the country’s finan¬ 
cial and economic affairs. But they are not, in international 
terms, at all unusual problems ; and certainly should not provx 
insurmountable. 


THE GROWTH LEAGUE Real GOP 



HOW RATES MOVED 



Dependence on bank loans 

The big commercial banks, and the big industrial groups 
around each of them, have been the driving forces behind 
Japan’s extraordinary industrial development in the past 
twenty years. As each new sort of industry (say, petro¬ 
chemicals) became the rage in Japan, the group around one 
big bank would set up a firm to take part of it; then the group 
around another big bank would seek to set up a rival company, 
almost as a matter of face. This has provided the country 
with a real, if peculiar, kind of competition in constant 
modernisation. But one result of it is that industry is heavily 
dependent evxn for its long-term capital on ordinary loans 
from the banks (who have also been the main investors in 
new publicly floated industrial debentures, last year taking up 
two-thirds of them). Two objections have been commonly 
raised against this. One is that industry’s excessive depend¬ 
ence on the banks seemed in some way to be unsound.” 
The other objection has been institutional: it is said that 
since anybody who wants to build up a new firm in Japan 
needs to be ” well in ” with some big bank, and with the big 
existing industrial groups already clustered around each of 
them, there are grave barriers in the way of real economic com¬ 
petition, providing a strong presumption that new capital will 
not necessarily be invested in the most efficient places. 

Experience during the half-recession of 196^-65 has not 
dealt very kindly widi the extreme advocates of either of these 
objections. One of the reasons why industry is so dependent 
on the banks is that the average Japanese prefers to hold 
even his long-term savings with them; about 50 per cent of 
Japanese bank deposits are held as savings deposits. It would 
probably be better for die country if there were a bigger 
growth among other forms of savings media, especially via 
insurance companies. Partly because of this feeling, that the 
banks undesirably dominated the capital market, there was 
a great campaign from the late 1950s on to encourage more 
direct investment by the public and by other institutions in 
equity shares; it was carried forward with typical Japanese 
clan, which means with rare speculative fever. 

Came the half-recession from mid-1964 on; remember it 
was only a half-recession, but it hit pretty sharply at business 
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profits, and more sharply still at the sort of profits that in¬ 
vestors had come to expect. The result was a collapse of stock 
market prices, which went so far towards near-panic in this 
one sector that at one stage the authorities had to come in and 
buy equities in order to support the Dow Jones index—a novel 
form of central bank support indeed. Worse still, at one stage, 
one of the big security-holding companies got into dihiculties, 
and the central bank bad to step in and support it too. These 
experiences have not done much to bear out the theory that 
It is KHnebow safer and sounder for the Japanese economy 
to draw more of its capital requirements through stock ex¬ 
change finance than through bank finance. 

The institutional objection to the dominant role of banks— 
diat any fihn which widies to g^w in Japan must be on good 
terms with a bank and the big industrial ^oups around it—^is 
undoubtedly true. But although this might be expected to 
lead t6 a regi^ of too little competition in Japan, the conven- 
Ciofial view in die country after the 1964-65 half-recession 
is that there htt been too much competition instead. For 
example, in the motor car industry, which has made such 
great strides since i960—^along the usual Japanese route, with 
each big industrial group round each of big banks build¬ 
ing up its own firm—there is now general agreement that 
there are too many manufacturers. A trend towards mergers 
is coming into fashion. As regards undesirable pressures on 
•mall businesses, which in other countries might grow more 
easily into big ones, this is midgated by the important extent 
to which smaU firms in Japan engage in sub-contracting to big 
ones; it is by successful sub-contracting that dynamic small 
firms can fight their way into the ranlb of the admittedly 
rather inbred big business groups which dominate the coun¬ 
try’s industry. 

What is true is that any foreign firms operating in Japan 
(if they can get permission to do so) find it difficult to break 
their way into charmed circle. This difficulty is accom¬ 
panied by the need to enter into close links with those other 
special institutions in the Japanese economy: the big trading 
houses, which handle the great majority of Japan’s foreign 
trade and a lot of its mternd trade as well. But probably the 
problems before would-be foreign investors in Japan are now 
going to be altered by the country’s new balance of payments 
and monetary situadon, more than by anything else. 

Stop-go that works 

One result of the heavy dependence of Japanese industry on 
loans from the banks is that the Bank of Japan, which controls 
the total of the internal monetary supply, has a posidon of 
considerable power within the economy. In years of balance 
of payments troubles, this has proved of advantage to the 
country. Throughout its years of huge industrial development, 
Japan has foUewed a very expansionary budgetary policy, 
giving large tax reliefs to businessmen even in years when 
die balance of payments has gone awry. But when the balance 
of payments has required it, the Ba^ of Japan has resorted 
to a very tight monetary policy. When it slams the shutters 
on its so-caued ** window operations ” (i.e., its normal lending 
to dbc <fi:dinaiy commercial banks), credit right across the 
country becomes extremely scarce ; and some even of the most 
influential businesses have to resort to borrowing on various 
parallel money markets at very high interest rates. It is, 
therefore, natural that many of them then join in the common 
complaint that we have an underdeveloped capital market.” 
But the system has also meant that, at these moments of 
strain, inventories are offloaded eagerly on to the trading 
houses, which are better equipped with liquid funds than 
most other businesses; the trading houses then step up 
Japan’s exports abroad in precisely the way that any stop-go 
pqli^li^ ideally meant to work. 



Girisa branch, Yantato Bank ^ 

A main danger of this tradition of carrying forward an 
expansionary budgetary policy, even in years of boom, was 
that it was based on a somewhat unscientific method of assess¬ 
ment of the country’s economic needs. Japan has, until 
recently, assumed that it was an obligation of sound financial 
policy to aim for exact balance in its national budget each 
year. During the years of boom, however, it trusted that it 
could rely on a big annual growth in money national income, 
and with it a growth in the yield of existing taxes ; it was 
because the government thought it could rely on this 
increasing yield from existing taxes that it also thought ir 
was quite ” orthodox ” to go on reducing actual tax rates. 
The risk then arose that, during the recession—when forward 
estimates of the growth of national income naturally became 
less buoyant—this same philosophy might drive the country 
into more restrictive budget policies, in precise contradiction 
of Keynesian teaching. 

This difficulty has wisely been overridden by scuttling the 
old philosophy. During the last year, in order to pull the 
economy out of recession, the Japanese government has 
resorted to a sizeable budget deficit and considerable govern¬ 
ment borrowing on the capital market for the first time. At 
the same time, again in order to pull the economy out of 
recession, monetary policy has also been relaxed and interest 
rates have been reduced. This has brought certain new 
problems with it. 

Hitherto, high interest rates in Japan have made it possible 
for the country, and profitable for Japanese businesses, to 
borrow abroad quite extensively. For example, a large 
proportion of Japan's imports has been financed by short¬ 
term borrowing abroad on dollar usance bills, at the usual 
interest rates on bills accepted by American city banks plus 
(usually) 2 to 2^ per cent commission rates for the American 
city banks and Japanese exchange banks combined. Until 
this year even this interest-plus-commission-rate made 
borrowing on dollar usance bills cheaper than the rate at 
which Japanese businesses could borrow yen from Japanese 
banks. This year, with the rise in American interest rates 
and fall in Japanese interest rates, the equation changed: 
threatening a considerable switch from dollar finance to yen 
finance. Simultaneously, borrowing of Euro-ddllars became 
less profitable for Japanese businesses compared with borrow¬ 
ing at home. One result of the reduction of Japanese interest 
rates is therefore that less foreign loan capital is liable to 
flow into the country; yet the reduction in Japanese interest 
rates is something which the government is unlikely to want 
to see reversed—especially if it is going to have to do more 
borrowing itself on its domestic market, as is likely now that 
public investment (and with it a period of overall budgetary 
deficits) may take over from private industrial investment as 
one of the main expanionary forces in the internal economy. 
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SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE @ 

the leading Belgian Bank with the largest network of Branches : over 750 Offices and Branches throughout 
the Country, of which 91 in Brussels and 38 in Antwerp, in addition to 80 Offices in 12 foreign Countries 

Represented in London by Banque Beige Ltd 4 Bishopsgate EC2. 
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Ten fruitful years 
of 



Th 0 Bank 's HmaB O/fica 


Within the last ten years the National Bank 
of Pakistan has sliown a fivefoid incrcasn in 
Investments, a sixfold increase in deposits 
anda sevenfold increase inthenurnbcsrof its 
branches, of which there are now over 5&0. 
This is progress which few countries com- 
parabletoPakistancan parallel: arKi itreTlects 
an industrial and economic expansion which 
the Bank's policies have helped to promote 
with continuing success. Tiie Bank is 
well equipped for all Banking transar.hons 
throughout the world and vvelcomes your 
enquiries. 

National 
Bank of 
Pakistan 

Catabtishad 794$ 

(Incorporated under the National Dank of Pakistan 
Ordinance No XiX of 19^9 ona *~pon 'or, j by the 
Government of Pakistan. Thv liability o! rnmihr r.: /. hnutrd ) 

Total Assets excood Pak. Ps. 4,300,000,000 

Deposils exceed PiIl Rs. 21100.000,000 

Head Office: McLeod Road, Karachi 

LMdon: 20 EastcheaPr LqucIoa, £.C3L 

TOeptionB: NTINcIng Lane 9188 
Blrmlnfliijua): 411 SBatkmd Acad, Sgmfk Hfll 
Birmingham 11 

Bradford: 86 Mcinninyham Lana, Bradiond 1 
MANCNES IN NEW YORK. JEDDAH, HONG KONG A DAR ES SALAAM 

Subsidiary Bonk 

BANK OF BAHAWALPUR LIMITED 

Brancfies throughout Pakistan 

— - ' 


We are the 
fastest-crowing 
I intematioiial 
bank in the 
world. Bnt you 
haven’t been to 
I seeus-Sowe 
have some way 
togrowyeL 

\Vc have 146 offices in 46 countries on 5 
continents. But that doesn't mean a thing to 
you until you've made use of them. Come and 
talk to us about your international financing 
problems—we might be able to make one or 
more oi' our services very ntcaningfuJ indeed. 

We oouM gnm fi»ter together ~ 



FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

t'Horpoialcd «ilh iiiriitt'ii L'dlittily under the Nelionul tJa ik A. t ol lln*U S.A. 

117 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 • 17 Brulon Street, W.1 
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Case against foreign capital 

How can Japan mitigate the adverse effect of this on the 
capital account of its balance of payments ? One way, of 
course, would be by allowing more direct foreign investment, 
or foreign buying of Japanese equity capital, in the country. 
Foreign industrialists, including the Confederation of British 
Industry, are very eager that this should be allowed. The 
Japanese are not so willing, and not purely on nationalistic 
grounds. They say that, once restrictions were relaxed, 
foreign (especially American) concerns would come in and 
buy up the weaker ol the firms on their market; their argu¬ 
ment is that the whole basis of their competitive system is that 
the weaker firms should go to the wall, while only the stronger 
thrive.* They also know that they have gained greatly by 
buying foreign technological know-how on the open market; 
if big foreign concerns were allowed to Invest directly in 
Japan^ they believe that licensing agreements for Japanese 
firms to use foreign know-how would be less easy to reach, 
because foreign concerns would hold back while they 
pondered the possibility of setting up their own subsidiaries 
in Japan. 

Some relaxation of Japan’s strict rules against foreign direct 
investment will come atout; it is indeed obligatory on Japan 
under international conventions. But probably one other 
tendency will be towards accepting a reduction in the flow 
of foreign loan capital in the capital account of the country’s 
balance of payments, and towards trying permanently to 
strengthen the current account of Japan’s balance of payments 
instead. There is scope for this, because Japan is in the happy 
and unusual position that profit margins on exports of some 
of its goods are still higher than profit margins on sales of 
those goods at home ; hitherto exports have, to some extent, 
been deliberately restricipd because of the fear that a flooding 
of foreign markets with Japanese goods might lead to demands 
by adversely-affected foreign interests for special import 
quotas against Japan. Japanese compunctions against “ ex¬ 
cessive exporting” are likely to fade from now on, as an odd 
side effect of the new monetary situation in the country. This 
is a prospect that some of Japan’s trading competitors may 
view with some alarm. But it may be in the logic of the way 
that the country is now again roaring ahead. 

De Gaulle Tackles 
the Banks 

As part of the grand scheme to 
modernise France, an attempt is 
now being made to strengthen 
French banks and to make the 
banking system more efficient. 

Like many other aspects of French society, French banking 
has been examined by General de Gaulle’s government, 
and has been found wanting. Compared with the banks of 
the United States, Britain and Germany, France’s banks were 
found too small, too weak in capital and reserves, too costly. 
An earlier version of GauUist monetary policy must take some 
of the blame. The nationalisation of the four biggest deposit 
banks by de Gaulle’s first government in 19459 and the fact 
that the leading banques d'affaires have liv^ ever since in fear 
of the same fate, explain a large part of the system’s relative 
weakness. 


In the bankers’ view, and in the government’s, France under 
de Gaulle has now reached a watershed, and begun to move 
into territory for which there are no charts: how will the 
French economy perform now that greater monetary stability 
has been achieved, now that firms must work for real profits 
and cannot rely on inflation to reduce the real burden of their 
debts as fast as they incur them ? 

This watershed was reached as the Fifth Plan (1966-70) 
was being prepared, and the planners set out to tiy to chart 
the financial mechanisms that would be appropriate to the 
new era. The result is a French approximation of Britain’s 
1957 Radcliffe report.* On the basis of this study a piecemeal 
reform of the banking system has already begun. Though the 
individual changes may appear relatividy minor, the intendoii 
is to alter the whole aspect and climate of French banUng over 
the next few years. 

The reform has three main aims: to reduce banking cost^ 
to persuade the banks to take on a larger share of longer-term 
financing, and to stimulate a new and more modem ** rela¬ 
tionship between thb banks and their industrial clients. The 
models to which the French are working are American and 
German rather than British. Thus, for example, there is 
now little difference between the status of iikc bmques de 
depots and the banques d'affaires (which correspond very 
roughly to Britain’s clearing baifits and merchant banks). 
What difference remains is Ukcly to disappear. The banquet 
d'affaires now have the same freedom to accept deposits as 
the banques de depots, and the banques de depots have been 
given practically as much liberty to take an equity stake in 
companies as the banques d'affaires already enjoy. 

The aim of the reform goes beyond the improvement of 
banking as an industry. It is claimed that major economic 
benefits will follow—though here the picture becomes rather 
blurred, the ground more doubtful. For instance, though 
there is a lot of talk of new instruments of saving, there is 
no certainty that the rate of French personal saving will 
increase beyond its already respectable level: the plan predicts 
only a marginal rise. Again, there is apparently a desire to 
make the raising of capital less closely controlled by the state, 
and to try to break down the vertical divisions in the capital 
market erected by the welter of “ special ” forms of financing, 
each with its own elaborate mechanism; this is one aim of the 
banking reform. But there are grave doubts whether the 
government machine will in fact do anything that loosens its 
grip on the system. On the contrary, President de Gaulle’i 
vision of the great society in France seems to involve increas¬ 
ing state direction of the economy. (The same contradictions 
appear in the related endeavours to strengthen the Paris capital 
market, and largely explain why the bourse is now a shambles. 


*“Ve Plan 1966*1970: Rapport General de la Commission dt 
rEcoiioinie G^ii^rale et du Financement/* and annexes to the same. 
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nearty two years after the former finance minister, M. Giscard 
d’Estaing, began his series of moves designed to strengthen it.) 

Shift to private sector 

The banking reformers began with the premise that by the start 
of the fifth plan period France bad accumulated a large backlog 
both in housing and in general social infrastructure, from roads 
to hospitals, and that some of the backlog would have to be 
made good by the plan. This would intolve a very heavy 
rate of public capital expenditure whose total would have an 
inevitable tendency to rise because of political pressures. The 
planners therefore decided .th^t it was essential to shift a sub> 
stantial pan of the financing burden from the public to the 
private seemr. The main target was finance for housing. In 
the past this has exerted a continuous pressure on the govern¬ 
ment to go in for what are considered unhealthy forms of 
financing, and also contributed to the predominance (d public 
bonowers.oa the nanow Paris capital market. 

One of the key findings of the preliminary studies was that 
French industry carries an unhealthy amount of fixed interest 
debt pardy because the Paris bourse is so inadequate as a 
source of equity. To make matters worse, much of the bor¬ 
rowed nmey is channelled into industry either through official 
bodies like the Caisse des Depots et des Consignations, 
accentuating the high degree of public control over capital 
flows, or comes from medium term (2 to 5 year) loans from 
the banks which they were able to discount in full with the 
Banque de France, thereby offsetting the normal effect of such 
lending on their liquidity and making monetary management 
more difficult. 

The basic difficulty is the lack of institutionalised saving. 
Insurance collects a very small part of French saving, partly 
because people with long experience of repeated inflation have 
little faith in it, and partly, perhaps, because the younger gener¬ 
ation over-estimates the degree of security and comfort that 
will be provided for die sick and the old by state social 
security. Pension funds exist but are run on a basis of using 
current receipts to meet out-payments rather than by capital¬ 
ising subscriptions as in the British S3rstem. Finally, building 
societies have not taken root in France. The last two facts are 
largely responsible for the weakness of the bourse as there 
are no great insdtutional investors like the British and Ameri¬ 
can insurance companies and building societies to provide a 
backbone for the market. 

Tlie reformers concluded that while the weakness of such 
institutions in France was regrettable, it was no good trying 
to build them up overnight, so the banks would^ have to take 
on a greater part of the job of transforming liquid savings 
into long-term lending. To do this, they decided that both 
rides of the banks' balance-sheets had to be reformed. On the 
assets side the banks should be encouraged to do more 
medium-term and even long-term lending against their own 
resources and without being able to cover themsdves en^ely 
by discounting with die authorities; while on the liabilities 
akfe, the experts concluded that the banks, if they were to 
employ some of their resources in less liquid waw than 
fondly, must dispose of more stable resources than me sight 
deposits that now make up over 90 per cent of their liabilities. 
The regtdations forbidt^g the deposit banks to accept 
dqxnits for a term lon^r than two years wa^ therefore, 
abolished and the authorities began to look around for ways 
of encouraging more stable forms of saving on the part of 
the public. 

High liquidity 

The rgkfBa is thus flying in the face ot the deejdy ingrained 
tradirfbinHmth of die Freiidi public and (ff the French banks. 

xk 
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Sown A.Boux in Bance Nanonal* dni Lavoio quarterly review. Sept 1964. Based on i9h9 data 

Liquidity has always been the first aim of the great deposit 
banks:—an attitude that received its first great justification with 
the crash of the Union G&i6:ale in 1S82 and was subsequently 
confirmed by the official philosophy which tended to see ffie 
hanques (Taffaires with their emphasis on longer-tdtm lending 
as almost simul. The 1930s gave a further fUlip to the ultra¬ 
conservatives when the big French banks stood firm while 
banks in the United States and Germany went down like nine¬ 
pins. After the Second World War the government had to 
force the banks to contribute to public capital raising by fixing 
a minimum amount of discountable medium-term paper which 
the banks were compelled to hold as well as a minimum hold¬ 
ing of short-term treasury bills. The latest reform, which has 
raised the definition of medium-term loans from 5 to 7 years, 
but made only about two-thirds of such lending discountable, 
takes the process a step further. It is now proposed to com¬ 
plete the reform by abolishing both the required minimum 
holdings of paper and bills and instituting minimum deposits 
with the Banque de France, as under the American* Federal 
Rescr\e system, as the main legal obligation on the banks. 
This would have the added advantage of simplifying and 
strengthening the mechanism of monetary control which 
hardly worked at all until the Rueff .stabilisation of 1958 and 
has not been entirely satisfactory since. 

The public’s inhibitions about long-term sa\ing spring 
chiefly from France’s long history of steady inflation and cur¬ 
rency depreciation, which the period of monetary stability 
introduced by dc Gaulle has not yet convincingly overcome. 
People with a fetish for putting gold under mattresses are 
hard to tempt into the doors of a bank in the first place, and 
unlikely to favour anything more permanent than sight deposits 
when ffiey do enter. The savings banks, rather than deposit 
banks, collect a large proportion of liquid savings in any case. 
The availability of a giro system for settling debts by postal 
cheques further reduces the need for individuals to enter the 
regular banks. 


Plugging the gap 

The banks are now being asked to engineer a .sea change in 
French financial habits under conditions about which they 
are not entirely happy. For instance, when the government 
introduced a new system of giving tax incentives to private 
individuals to enter into ten-year saving contracts towards the 
purchase of an apartment, the caisses d’epargne (savings banks) 
as wril as die ordinary banks were allowed tb administer the 
scheme. To their chagrin, the banks found that the public 
showed a marked prrierence for using the savings banks. 
Again, bankers query the sincaity of the authorities in 
attempting to build up the position ot the banks, when at 
the same time they give the savings banks so much encourage 
ment to encroach on what they regard as dqx>sit bank tmi- 
tory. The latest blow was an amendment to the regulations 
allowing the eoisses d’Sparpte to accept dieques direedy, thus 
bringing them, a step nearer to becoming banks proper in 
competition with the established banking system. The deposit 
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Let the Westminster give you the facts 

on selling overseas 

We >vill help you find markets, guide you through the labyrinth 
of Regulations, and advise you on every financial aspect of Uie 
tough but worthwhile business of ovei’seas trade. 


A SUCCESSFUL exporter depends on precise 
information and expert advice. Did you 
know that both are surprisingly easy to 
obtain ? Just lift your phone and ask to speak 
to the Manager of your local Westminster 
Bank. Why the Westminster? Because it 
combines world-wide experience with the 
great resources of a major Bank. Here is an 
outline of the highly organised services that 
your Manager can alert on your behalf. 

j. The Overseas Branch 

(To gire you the latest iujnrmatton) 

ScT.iir U( p resell lativcs of the Hank travel the world 
to keep in pcrSDO.il touch with the (luctuations 
and opportunities of overseas business. In the 
l.i.>t ye ir, every continent has been \ isited. Ilp-to- 
datc inforin.ition is availalde about regulations 
and restrictions in foreign countries. 

'riio 1 'oreign Exchange room of the Hank husabig 
rcpiii.ition for the .speed with whicli it can quote 
the best rates for all foreign currency transactions. 

2 . The Commercial 
Ififormatioii Department 

(To help you find markets) 

The department is in constant touch with thousa nds 
of banks all over the worlds from which we receive 
infonnation that often enables us to help you find 
file foreign market you are kioking for. 

Over the years we have also built up extensive 
records covering the reputation and commercial 
standing of foreign firms. You can quickly chedt 
on the standing of a potential cuetomeCi 


3* The Economic Intelligcnco 
Department 

(To help you make the policy decinons) 

A research atalF of trained economists collate 
information from all over the world. Tlicy can give 
you a clear picture of general economic conditions 
in any market you care to name; and the facts 
provided can help you in making your policy 
decisions (c.g., whether to set up a subsidiary 
overseas). 

The Department also publishes brochures 
under the general title of 'These are your 
markets*. Economic reports on countries not 
covered in this scries and studies of aspects of 
trading can be specially prepared. 

4. Foreign Business Centres 

(To bring tlte sen ice to your doof^tep) 

These ceiilres at Hinnintjham, Bradford, BrLtol, 
Leeds, Liverpool and Alanclustcr complement 
the Overseas Braiieh in London. St.itfed by 
specialists, tliey can adv ise you in every aspcci of 
iniporl/cxport tin.ineiog and w ill guide you expertly 
through tlic maze of export dociimciit.nion. 'J'luy 
will collect outward bills, arrange documentary 
creditsand effect insurance on thcpass.tgc of goo Jj. 

5. The Overseas Business 
Development Officer 

(To tisit you petsonally) 

The officer ia a foreign business expert who will 
vi^t clients anywhere in the U.K. and, if you w ish 
it, attend your high-level meetings. In effect, you 
add an expert to your staff w hen you are making 
the vital dedaions and planning ahead. 



6. Westminster Branch Managers 
(Men yon can really talk to) 

Ev' O'thing ftarls witli your Manager. He’ll get 
to know your problems in a personal way, really 
associate himself with your hopes and plans. 
Hc*il make sure you get the best out of the highly 
organised services of the Bank. He'll make the 
wliulc thing work as you W'ant it to. Above all, 
he supplies the human touch which is so pleasant 
a part of doing business witli the ^Vcstiuinstcr• 


Ring your local Manager or write for 'A 
Handbook fbr Exportcra*. The Westminater 
Bank has over 1,350 branches in England and 
Wales. Head Office: 41 L.othbiiry, London, 
ECa. The Ulster Bank has over aoo branches in 
Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland. 
The Weetminster Foreign Bank (another tub* 
•idlaty) epentee in France and Belgium. 
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banks are trying to increase their resources by running unit 
trusts^ though initial experience with these has not been 
entirely happy. 

There are doubts, too, about the usefulness of organising a 
mortgage bond market which may not increase the amount 
of money a\^lable for house financing, but merely introduce 
a further division into the money market. But the authorities 
hope that the existence of the market will lead to some 
cheapening of housing finance and also undermine the usury 
that is practised on the fringes of the market for housing 
finance today, with provincial notaries investing their richer 
clients* money in mortgages at 15 per cent or more. 

The reformers are ako keen that the deposit banks should 
set t^r internal affairs in order. The {veliminary studies 
have simwn that French banking costs are much higher than 
those of banks in other advanc^ industrial countries. Most 
of die Uame has been put on discounting, which is the normal 
way in which a bank tods to its clients in France. The pro¬ 
cessing of coimpercial paper for loans that can. be extremely 
small, and the collection of the necessary number of signatures, 
involves an enormous amount of man-hours compared with 
what the critics see as the more modern method of straight 
loan or o\^rdraft on the British or American model. Dis¬ 
counting, however, has its defenders. The system is deeply 
ingrained in French commercial life and many of the small 
h^s (France had 210 deposit banks at end-1965, most very 
small) would be unhappy to have to move away from it. They 
point out that the Anglo-Saxons have in fact rc-introduccd 
the system through the back door under the guise of factoring. 

Another cause of high banking costs—^and high borrowing 
costs—^is the amount of work that has to be put in by bank 
branches in the selling of industrial bonds for their clients, 
which in\x)lves not only selling across the counter but going 
out to beat the bushes for investors. With official borrowers 
dominating the Paris capital market as they do at present, 
there seems to be no other way of getting at the money. But 
the r^ult is that a bank may charge as much as 5 per cent 
of the value of die bonds for its services. 

While such subjects are generating a fine flow of logic in 
the French banking world, some of the more experienced 
bankers suspect that banking reform may not get very far 
very fast. But it may be that the door to a long-term change 
in Ac system has, at least, been nudged open. 

Bank Charges 
in Britain 

One big question about British 
banks is whether they make 
money, in the right way. This 
problem is now before Mr Jones's 
Prices and Incomes Board 

Two major uncertainties about what is sometimes crossly 
called “creeping government intervention"’ overhang British 
banking today. The fir.st is whether the Board of Trade will 
use Ac powers it has now recehed to force clearing banks to 
make fuller disclosures of their profits. The second is whether 
a report from Mr Aubrey Jones's Prices and Incomes Board 
will force a change in the way Aat London clearing banks 
charge customers for Aeir si^viccs. 


HOW PROFITS HAVE GROWN Big Five clearing banks 



Many people in the City darkly suspect that both assaults 
on the long-cherished customs of the banks may be motivated, 
at least to some extent, by a diffuse feeling that this is 
somehow a bankers* recession, and that bankers should not 
be allowed to emerge from it without some scars. 1 his may 
be less true of Ae companies" legislation, which is still in 
such a muddled state in Britain. Many reformers will feel 
there is a lot to be said for requiring fuller disclosures, 
on the American pattern, from public companies that are 
using the public’s capital. But clearing bankers do have a 
case when they complain that disx;losures of doubtful debts 
might inhibit them in nursing customers through difficult 
periods, as they have done in the past, and might reduce their 
ability to compete with many foreign banks. And it is true 
that the Jenkins committee back in 1962 supported bankers 
to the extent of refusing to “ discount entirely ” the risk of 
requiring fuller disclosures. 

It is more difficult to dismiss the possibility of at least 
some political moti\e in the reference of clearing bank 
charges to the prices and incomes board last June. They 
were the first prices to be referred to the board without there 
having been cidier a recent or a proposed increase in them. 
The main reason for referring them seemed to be spelled 
out in Ae key opening sentence of the official announcement, 
which said rather intimidatingly: “The published profits of 
the London clearing banks and the Scottish banks and Ae 
dividends paid to the shareholders have in most cases 
increased substantially over recent years." But there may 
be, after all, better reasons for looking into bank charges than 
that. 

Just what the Jones board will examine has been left 
as vague as the reasons for Ae examination. The wording 
of Ae first official announcement led a large part of the 
banking community into the belief that Ae board would con¬ 
centrate exclusively on service or commission charges, 
without considering deposit and lending rates as well. In 
fact it will examine both: it is extraordinarily difficult to 
separate the two. That was one of the conclusions reached 
by the Wilson committee on bank interest rates in NorAern 
Ireland in June of this year; this Wilson report on Northern 
Ireland (published there as Cmd 499) is well worth careful 
study. It shows that even an examination of service charges 
and interest rates would give only a partial picture of how 
banks make Aeir money. Indeed, Mr Jones will find it 
extremely difficult to weigh a multiplicity of often immeasur¬ 
able services and unrelated charges in a complex industry— 
although he apparently hopes to complete the exercise by the 
end of this year or early in 1967. 
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What's forecast for Canada 7 

wM tell you 


The Bank of Nova Scotia is equipped to tell you 
which way the wind blows in Through 

over 650 branches placed in key positions across 
Canada, the Bank keeps a keen weadier eye on 
Canadian business. Before you launch your 
business venture ask the Bank for financial counsel 
. . , discuss your plans with any of our United 
Kingdommanagets - convince yourself that Scotia- 
bank is the bank equipped to serve you» whatever 
your interest in Canada may be. Askfar your free 
copy of our latest hrochwra sumrnarismg income tax 
and other kgislatUm affecting Canadian enterprises, 

THE BANK OF 

NOVA SCOTIA 

im Ounada uMl tinONe thUOfy 

LOaiOnTf^ Mfervilr. tmiar 
J. 0. HubbecUAssMstSoreraf MlnnB^ 

10 Oerkeln SqRne, LoUw W.L \L Maager. 

11 Waterloo Place. London S.W.1. J. a EtaUt Mkiaoer. 

6LASS0W; S2 Wttt SUs Strati, Unm U. I W. MaslaSai. Manam. 

DUBLIN: 25 Suffolk Streel, Dublin Z, t. ft Wblbrer. HKmager. 

Bl/SriVESS DEVtU>PMENT DEPARTMENT: 
an ItIMG STREET WEST, lOROKTa OMTARrO. 

Canada ■ New York * Cbteago - Bmhm * LotAngefn - Bdrut • Ralcb 
Rotterdam • Tokyo • Rooms Abo& * iatnalca ■ Poeito Rico * DonAta 
Republic * Trinidad • lihHao - larMoa * AitliiiB ■ Raada * St. toAi 
U.S.1NriMilolMdi 

-■II - - - --- 



The Bank 
for East-West 
Trade 


THE MOSCOW NARODNY BANK is the City*s Specialist iafh# 
finance of East-West trader and b in daily contact nHk 
banks in the U.S.S.R., fn fhe Socialist Countrks alt 

Eastern Europe, Asia and Cuba. 

As well as our specialist East-West trade services, wa 
undertake all normal types of international banking 
transactions. I'hcsc include both international trade 
finance and money and cxchaugie operatiooSB 

TOTAL AS^TS—£ 2 )(MX)O, 0 W 

MOSCOW 
NARODNY 
BANK LIMITED 

Established in London in 1919 , 


WAD OmCB: 
24-32 Kinn illiam Street, E.C . 4 . 
Telephme.\ MTNcinf Lane 2066 
Tekx: London 262601 (General) 
London 2 S 9 .T 1/2 (Foreign Exchange) 
Cables: *’Nui'odiiy Loudon** 


nmuT omcBi 

P.O. Box 5481 , Beinit, LebuRM 
Tehpkrme: Beinir 251615 
Tehx: Beknit 720 
Cables: “Karodny BekuC*^ 
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Gateway to a rich market 


That’s Chicago for you. To sell them, 
you’ve got to know them. We know them. 
Chicago is our home town. 

We can find you selling agents and 
distributors.. 

We can give 3 ^ou accurate credit information 
on prospects. 

We can arrange letters of credit. 

We can provide prompt money transfers 
home. 

Chicago is ^'cnr kind of town! Chicago is 
of all America’s retail stores. Chicago is 36% 
of all its wholesale firms. Chicago is 32% 
of all its manufacturers. Chicago is 63 million 
^ople within a 500 mile radius! 
rfe can be your man in Chicago. Write to us 
or give us a ring. 

Chicago Chicago our home town! 



The First National Bank of Chicago 

Y0ur personal foothold in Midwett America 


1 Boyal Exchanpre Buil^ngs • CornhiH • London EC3 

Ms MANsion House 3371 • Telex General: 27907 (Foreign Exchange: 261043) | 


The Middle East is a rapidly expanding 
markcl of great polenlial. A rich market 
Sniporling capital and consumer gcH^ds. 
A rich market exporting oil, chemicals 
and food crops. A rich market for 
tourism. 

And the Arab Bank is your way into 
this market. For 37 yenrs the Arab Bank 
has played a major part in building up 
trade, communications and industry in 
the region. 

If you have interests anywhere in the 
Arabic-speaking world, you can use the 
wide experience of the Arab Bank. It 
offers all types of banking service, 
commercial introductions and first-hand 
information on commerce and industry. 


ARAB BANK LIMITED 



Paid-up Capital and Reserves; £11,900,000 
Deposits; £95,000,000 
Total Assets: £1.^3,000,000 
Head Omce: AMMAN, JORDAN 
Brandies in: 

Aden, Bahrain, Ga/a, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Sharjah, 
Sudan, Tunisia. % 

ARAB BANK (OVERSEAS) LTD. 

i R^Khtrrt’ti untifr Sn't's Ltiw) 

Paid-Up Capital and Reserves: S.Frs 27,850.000 
70 Talsirassc. ZURICH 

Telephone 051.25.50.35, 52 279 

and, at 3 Rue du Marche, Geneva 

Telephone; 022l25.4S.55. Tfiex; 22.038 

ARAB BANK A.G. 

Paid-up Capital; DM 5,000,000 

15 Grossc Gallustrasse, FRANKFURT/MAIN 

Telephone: 20306. Telex: 414249 
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The London clearing banks' commission charges are one of 
ihe big mysteries of international banking. Nobody in the 
world seems to know exactly what they are. The army of 
the bewildered includes, apparently, some bankers them¬ 
selves. To begin with (see page xxxviii), the banks 
do not generally cost their individual operations. Their 
commission charges are usually levied at so much for each 
ledger entry, or so much for each ledger page, or at a pro¬ 
portion of turnover which is the total of the debit entries 
in the customer’s account. When the charge is made on 
turnover, it can range anywhere from 2d. per cent to 2s. 6d. 
per cent, which seems an astronomical spread. 

In fixing a customer’s bank charges, the manager takes 
into account the amount of work that the customer's trans- 
actiems involve and the amount of benefit the bank derives 
from the average balance maintained. He assesses these 
factors partly on guidelines issued by the bank's head office, 
and partly by a mysterious divining ability taken in through 
the pores during his years of training. Hence the seemingly 
arbitrary differences that exist, not only between banks, but 
between different branches of the same bank. 1, A veteran 
banker remembers the following instruction from his head 
office supervisor: “Your charges are too low. Increase them all 
by 50 per cent. You will have about 20 customers come 
in to comphiin. Refund them their money. The others will 
pay the higher charges and the profits of your branch will go 
up accordingly.” Since the war the system has not worked 
quire as arbitrarily as that. But it remains a well knowTi fact 
that any customer with a respectable credit balance can prob¬ 
ably drive down his bank charges if he is sufficiently deter¬ 
mined. 

Haphazard as this system is, it is one of the few areas of 
competition left to British clearing banks. Since the banks 
do not and cannot generally compete on deposit and lending 
rates, the one realistic way in which they can fight for 
customers is by adjusting bank charges. And what 
the banks are really afraid of is that the Jones board may 
recommend that they abandon their present untidy system, 
in favour of set published charges applicable to all. The 
argument that this would be fairer to some of the weaker or 
more inhibited customers, who now allegedly subsidise the 
stronger and more forceful, is not convincing: merely by 
keeping a credit balance a customer is indirectly paying his 
bank, and it is right that he should pay less in actual com¬ 
mission charges. In Northern Ireland the Wilson committee 
found that the disadvantages of such inflexible commission 
rates outweigh their advantages, and Scottish banks have 
begun to abandon their century-old custom of uniform bank 
charges. The hope now is that the Jones b6ard will come 
to the same conclusion, although it may say that customers 


should not be left quite as completely in the dark as they are 
now. 

British bankers are less worried that the Jones board will 
find their service charges too high. They say that average 
charges have hardly risen since 1939, which implies an actual 
drop in real terms. But that could just as easily mean that 
they were exorbitant before the war, and it is also a sign of 
bow heavily total bank deposits have been inflated. In the 
provinces, where it is common to chair^ on tumo\ner, one 
London clearing bank (according to its evidence to the 
Northern Ireland inquiry) charged 2s. 6d. per cent on small 
private accounts, but as little as 6d. on some large commercial 
accounts. Another bank said it charged its custonfers from 
2d. per cent to is. per cent or more. There is no way of 
measuring siich charges against those made by oidier banks. 
But since 1938, some London clearing banks ha^. been 
charging employees of large companies on what is known as 
the ICI rate, because it was first negotiated for its employees 
by Imperial Chemical Industries. Under diis rate individuab 
arc charged 10$. a half year for each 30 entries in their 
ledgers; only 5s. if they maintain an average minimum bahnee 
of ^50; and nothing if they maintain an amage balance of 
£100 or more. This is ^ighdy less than the los. a half 
year charged by Northern Ireland banks for each 25 trans¬ 
actions. Bur. in general, the Northern Ireland comndtree of 
inquiry came to the conclusion that bank commission chfirges 
in Northern Ireland arc lower than in England and Wales. 

Too little ? 

The Northern Ireland committee did not find this an advan¬ 
tage. On the contrary, it advised Irish banks to raise their 
service charges in order to bring down the very wide margin 
there between deposit and overdraft rates. Quite clearly, tf a 
hank charges its customers too little for keeping their current 
accounts (which, according to one English bank, takes up 
80 per cent of the staff's time), then it must either pay them 
less on rime deposits or charge them more for Arrowing 
money. 'Lhus, in Northern Ireland the margin bkween 
deposit and o\ erdraft rates has in recent years tended to range 
between 4 and 4} per cent. In England and Wales, it has 
generally been 3 lo 3 V per cent. In the United States, 
however, the margin has been far smaller still: a mere i to 
I \ per cent between deposit rates and average rates on short¬ 
term business loans (including the effective one per cent by 
which these arc bumped up by the common American practice 
of requiring that offsetting balances should be equal to 20 per 
cent of a loan). 

This comparison with the United States (which Mr Jones 
has visited in the course of his inquiries) is going to be the 
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difficult one for the British clearing banks to sweep aside, 
especially as there is no very great difference between the 
proportion of time doiosits to tom deposits in London cleari^ 
boaiks and New York dearii^ banks (about 40 per cent in 
each case). So it looks, on diis evidence, as though the banks 
may be in for a surprise. It may be that they will find the 
Jones board concerned with the spread between deposit and 
Ididing rates rather than, as now feared, with the apparent 
untidiness of commission charges. But even this is by no 
means certain. The board wiU need to weigh not only the 
relative role of interest rates and commission charges, but 
also of p^ts made fay banks in a number of other fields— 
their foreign exchange and money market operations, to name 
only two. Moreover, the board will have to try to grapfde in 
some way with die intangiUe nature of so many of the services 
provided, whether it is carting large amounts of coin and 
bailk notes by armoured v'an or chatting up an old lady for 
half an hoar in a branch manager’s office. 

The great difficult in assessing bank charges of any kind 
is separating them from each other, and then weighing up 
just what they actually pay for. There is a real danger that, 
if charges are redoced, customers may find themselves paymg 
less, but also getting less. To some extent, this has tuready 
happened, ^^en they pointy out that their commission 
chafes have risen very little since the war, honest clearing 
baidKrs add frankly wt services given to customers have 
dimh iA cd at the same tim^ 


Dutch Credit Dyke 

In Holland, credit restraints have 
helped to nobble American competition 

Like most European countries, the Nedierlands has felt the 
effects of the international credit scarcity. This, however, has 
not been the biggest worry in the minds of E^cb bankers. 
Their big, long term, bogy is the growing mfluenee of Ameri¬ 
can banks in Dutch banking. Fm the momenr, the bogyman 
is asleep. He can do little at this time besides estaWsh his 
base and make friends. But only Dutch credit lestiktiom 
are holding him back. 

These credit restrictioos aro^temporary'*—^like British 
ones. But they have now been in force for over three years. 
And Dutch beers' grumble^ tooi, have a familiar* rii^ to 
British cars. Too much reliance on monctacy restiaims, 
accompfiuiied fay alleged profligacy in public spending. 
Imercstiogly, h^ever, while the local authorities are tl^ 
biggest villa^ in the British bankers’ version of the story, 
in the Netherlands the central government gets nearly ^ 
the blame, perhaps because its accounts arc more 
comprehensible. 

Since the autumn of 1963, the volume of Dutch banks’ 
short term advances has been limited to a ceiling based on 
the vdume of those advances outstanding at the end of the 
first half of 1963. But the limit has been steadily increased 
and is now 139 per cent of the 1963 base, roughly equal to 
an annual increase of 10 per cent. That Dutch banks have 
managed to increase their short term advances (two.years 
and less) so fast even in a credit squeeze demonstrates the 
relative looseness of the liquidity controls imposed by the 
1956 banking legislation. At chat time most Dutch banks 
bad liquidity ratios weff above the then prescribed minimum 
of 30 per cent. Ratios have fallen steadily ever since, and 
this control is now beginning to bite on some banks; but 
most Dutch banks are still comfortably liquid and are net 
lenders abroad. Hence the need for the quantitative restric¬ 
tion on their short term lending in an economy that, by the 
standards of a continental banker, is grossly overheated. 

If a bank »ceeds its short term tending limit by say FI. 
10,000 It must then deposit FI. ro,ooo with the Netberfands 
Bank at no interest. So the banks have adopted the obvious 
ahemative. Oistomers have started to find it easier to b or row 
medium term (for two years or more) than short The con¬ 
sequence has been a tigh^^ning of credit throughout the 
economy, as intended, but with an especial scarcity of short¬ 
term money. This has had two tesufb. 

First the government has been forced to stem the growth 
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when they changed 
the face of holland 
they carpeted the sea 


These nylon carpets - made from caprolactam, 
a raw material produced at DSM - are part 
of Holland's Delta Plan. A mammoth project to 
close off four sea estuaries against the threats 
of storm and flood. The Plan will cost 
800,000,000 dollars, wilt take a quarter century 
to complete. It includes huge bridges and the 
world’s largest discharge locks, 20 miles of new 
dikes and hundreds of miles of old dikes to 
be strengthened as a second line of defense. 
Radar keeps an eye on progress, electronics 
run split-second checks, computers calculate the 
stress of current, tide and weather. 

And underneath it all lie miles and miles of 
tough nylon carpet, the best floor for dikes 
there is. On this go dikes that never shift against 
the thrust of Holland's pounding seas. The 
nylon at the bottom owes its presence to 
caprolactam from DSM. 

DSM can turn out a lot of caprolactam for the 
company has extended its capacity to 300 tons 
a day. But not Just for underwater carpets. 

DSM caprolactam makes the nylon for hoses and 
shirts and tents and ropes and fishing tine - 
and a thousand other things you couldn't 
do without. 


dsm holland 

DSM C(£» P.O.BOX 65-HEERLEN-HOLLAND 
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Higfur Inifesment 

l^umday'! iocteue in- the 'teW 
pt investment gram for invest* 
meat cxpendituic In tne segt twn 
years only, is ^ step-io tfa% Hghf 
direction. But the machinery lor 
.administrating the grants atilt 
looks a sorry muddle, pi^ 1004^ 



CanmiEfidlt? 


LI sa T awaaaeasae ••• 

How the peace-making 


Chim Biiys Abroad 

The Chinese have suddenly 
doubled their buying abroad of 
copper and zinc -- the raw 
materials of war. Aid to North 


Pace to Paee 

Economic realities, have lort^d 
the meeting between Mr Wil^n 
and Mi, S^th^ but Political, 
gap still looks , as wide as iV^ 
Wilson says, page looa. . 


Two Years On—and 

Britain’s Efta partners, meeting 
this weekend at C^uera, are 
rejoicing that the import sur¬ 
charge has gone. Mr CaUgghan 
may be lucl^ in the long run but 
he has at least one or two 
troubled months ahead, page 
* 045 . 




Rmembar Pearl 

Some teflectiom on the fwcMy^>. 
fifth annlversaiy 'of Peoclrlfiu).. 
hour make eeiiifoBin8’.)eeadteg ^ 
but sooM donl^ .page! . 



Mr Jenkins’s Criminal Justice 
Bill contains a mass 6 t smkO 
refonns that almost mdee uo' fc 
major revision of the law. Buf 
'soitoe chanjies ate better ttfi^ 
.others: the bill will need amm^‘ 
itiil, page 1001. ’ > 



} 1 growing arid the pressure to btdd^ 
ranks is mounting, page 1048. 
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tfttde Unions ar^ 
anagement 



EwtopS: 


Sm--Xa “ n^c Economics 

of Entry** (Mkmrnm 19th) the tact, that, 
aoceptance dt the Eufiii^pean Economic Cotn- 
iimw*a mean a rise of zi 

to 3} per Bdtaia*s cost of ItVibg is 

more or less dismissed as unimpoxtani:' on 
the grounds that steeper rises than this have 
occurred in die p^st» an argumenl . which 
overlooks the vital distinction betvf^ ital 
and money values. The increase fits'fo 9 d 
pikes being discussed will be in 
and represents perhaps two years 
economic growth (longer at the presjllMh^ 
immstm kte kt tha. ^cosa^^^oTliving ^ will 
be.,jfoater than this by the rate of inflation 
at me times and since higher food costs will 
inaviubly increased press^e for wage 
increases the Jiate of inflation could be rapid. 

Bycfl more iui^^ising is your contentioh 
tlMt the increased hhport bill of £175 to £200 
nullioh per annum,pmld not be of ** oyer- 
whelming importance ” on the grounds that 
it is only 3 per cent of British exports, and. 

our exports by constderali|y more.” 
hat evidence, please, do ydu base this 
nnt condnstoir ? The increase in 
1 exports resulting from entry must be 




$m^Mr Unadmo^e imieR<Nom ^0^;^ 

accurately assesses some of the dangers which 
are inherent In, the. involvement of trade 
The key to the 
, qf eemnn* Ijiea in the Interpretation 
Lr*^ j'lfl Fidrfi^ds the trade 
Ittiil a large sum of money 
: iuid in doing so have asso- 
i^^s with private enterprise and 
Dta As such they are entitled 
^ on the policy board* which 
^ ^.^^dve function and is purely ah 

gMiN|9ty hi^. Ifhe i^rivate enterprise group 
of ihatehol^s aim entitle to die nominees 
and one of these is Sir William Carton, the 
current president of the Amalgamated En¬ 
gineering Union. 

The executive management committee is 
the board's instrument through which policy 
is translated into practice and two members 
of this committee, the general manager who 
is chairman of it and the productiWty ser¬ 
vices manager who is deputy chairman of It, 
have seaca on the policrboa^ There is also 
trade union representation on the manage- 
ment committee, but these men have no 
responsibility for management decisions and 
are solely there in the capacity of advisers 
and observers. 

This rcladonship both at board and man¬ 
agement level has worked extremely well so 
far, and we have no reason to think, that it 
is likely to be anything other than a valuable 
asset in achieving the vital changes in attitude 
which Mr Lauritzen quite rightly suggests 
are so necessary to the future of British 
sMpb'Uilding.—Yours firfthftjlly, 

Glasgow, SiWi lAiM Stewart 


aet against tbe increase in 1 
be equally Inevitable. FT 
calculating whether the, 

bcneflciil or otherwise, t___ _ 

of the existing EEC couildtss liave 
Improved since the Rome Tktty wai 
The crux of the eooikMc 
touched, upon only too bfldSy tit ibe'^ df 
your article; the question of British manu¬ 
facturing efikiency and competitiveness. The 
assumption is that this will be greatly in¬ 
creased by exposure to freer trading in a 
wider nwrket. I wonder. The question hei;e 
is thgt,.^ potjsn^ economies of scale and 
this is technidd matter. Ko 

doubt then are some industries where freer 
trade ^11 allow bigger operating unitSit but 
I would like to see more details about this, 
and more information on the sort of econo- 
mieis of scale that are expected. Bigness does 
not always mean efficiency, and even where 
it does there is always an optimum size 
beyond which diseconomies set in. It seems 
evident that existing British markets, both at 
home and overseas, are quite big enough for 
most industries to support manufacturing 
units of the optimum technical size.—Yours 
faithfully, J. D. W. McQueen 

Glasgow, S4 


Stft—“ The number of New Zealand farmers 
and workers directly engaged in producing 
agricultural expons to Britain—and nobody 
suggests that they would all be thrown out of 
a job—is probably less than the number of 
people who have become newly unemployed 
in Britain during the last two months alone ” 
(November 19th}. The livelihood of no 
more than 60^000 farmers depends on New 
Zealand exports to Britain (117,500 farmers 
and farm workers send 49 per cent of New 
Zealand's agricultural CXporls to Britain). 

But the effect on employment in New 
Zealand is the least of our worries in this 
context. Exports of agricultural produce 
account for 92 per cent of export income— 
produced by a mere 11.5 per cent of our 
labour force. The New Zealand farmer’s 
exports per head are £3,444 a year Export 
income is what concerns us when the impli¬ 
cations of Britain’s entry into the common 
market (which I have advocated for ten 
years) are examined. Britain’s concern for 
New Zealand, may I point out, is not entirely 
altruistic: your exports to this market in 
1965-66 totalled £139 million,—Yours faith¬ 
fully, N. L. Macbeth 

Christchurch, New Zealand 


Hull 

Sir— Your review of the Yorkshire and 
Humberside ikonbmic Planning Council’s 
report (Novembltf spth) contains a reference 
rpa the dty of ttiB which is unreasonably 
mspanging in fone, and in a context which 
is bound to give those of. your readera who 
are unfamiliar with this pan of tbe oountr;|r a 
totally inaccurate picture of this dty and its 

environs. . 

It is implied th^t Hull is surrounded by 
" derelict lard, huge slag heaps and innumer¬ 
able pylons.” Anyone who knows the area 
will regard tHs. as Uidferpiis. By any atandard 
Hull is paroCularly fortunate in its locadon. 

>outh by the brt^ 
Humber estuary (the source of its prosperity 
as a port) and on afl other sides by ikhly 
fertile agricultural land. ' : " 

To suggest that this dty has the same en- 



winM 

of kaowtaterof'4* teogt^y'idr 
Youn fnufidb# 

':'-Town Oerkf 
Secretary, Developmimt £^mi^ 
Kingston upon Hull 

Economist^ Associations 

Sm—Discussing tbe ” Frontiers of Econo- 
ihics” (November 12th) you very rightly 
draw attention in your concluding paragraph 
m tbe limited effect tbe Rowing professional-' 
isatlon has had on organisation of economists 
in the United Kii^dom. 

Among the bodies you mention, however, 
you do not include the Business Economists* 
Group, which has been in exigence for some 
thirteen years. It was to overcome the 
increasing difficulties of inter-communication 
within the profession that the group was 
originally set up. 

One of our main aims has always been to 
provide a forum where all economists, from 
the academic world, business, government 
and research institutes, could meet, discuss 
common problems and interchange their 
experience. 

The steadily increasing membership, the ^ 
success of the various conferences which we 
have been organising, expanding links with 
the universities and various bodies in the 
United Kingdom, as well as similar organ¬ 
isations abroad, all suggest that the group 
is meeting at least some of the needs of the 
profession which you have highlighted.— 
Yours faithfully, T. M. Rybczynski 

Chairman, 

London, SWr Business ncqngmi'tS* GlOUp* 

Israelis and Arabs 

Sir—I entirely agree with Mr L. Bloch 
(November 26th) that an all-out effort for 
peace is necessary to stop an explosion 
between the Israelis and the Arabs, but I 
fear that his suggestion for peace may exacer¬ 
bate the dangers of war in the Middle East. 
True, Russia is supporting the Arabs, but 
if America, instead of maintaining its im¬ 
partiality, were to put pressure on the Arabs, 
the latter would indulge in closer relations 
with Russia rather than move towards peace. 

If America were to deal more severely with 
the Arabs or back Israel more openly there 
is no telling how far this would lead. The 
closing of the Suez Canal to American ships? 
More extreme left-wing governments? A 
halt to friendly advances between Russia and 
Anicrica? 

Lasting peace can only be made between 
the two combatants concerned. This is un- 
Bkety to happen until the idea of 
nationalism is ridded from this eanh, and 
that will not happen in the Middle Bast 
till doomsday.—Yours faithfully, 

Brasenose College, OxfM John Ostrofp 






Sinister Compliment 

Sir—W ith Werence to your review of ” The 
Ltft-handM Book ” (November ..12th), may 
I pay^ you the tribute that your journal, 
althou^ designed to be read from die front, 
aim very well if you begin at the last 
pan as is natural to a left-handed man.— 
Yours faithfully, F. B. Gillie 

Kabul, Afghanistan 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


O'har nn' rrfi see penes 1077 to 1081 


M ST JAMIS'S ^rflCET 
LONDON SW1 


Dear Chalrmciii, 

Hanageinent Appolncmenta 

Have you LhoughC that the manager you want ts very 
happily placed where ho ta and secure In his Jobt 

When you have an appointment to fill In your top 
management, how would you sot about ILndlng him? 

Do you feel that you can cut your w.iy throuj^h all 
the mass of advert I Numentf: for such pcopiu and renlly 
attract tlic attentiun ot tho man you are looking fur’f 

Whnt about people* In senior nvnia^cmont abroad who 
would never see voui advertiscmc^U w lu the Uvltlnli 
Press? Do you ever try to reverse the brain draini 

The Econoiiiist, viith its okcIubUo rcailfrship In die 
lushest levels Ol ifMiiay,ciMetit in Britain, fairope and 
AiiCrUa, could In. I;« you in IjuI' Lir-, this pioMe-n, 


Th-it is Uhy lili' I’l onu.-'lsL OIL>.i'; lIii , 
to you; ll can produco yi ui nn' 
Coa£j.dem-ii, 


, Lii'^Iv iiroriiiu.nL 
I'sr iL WlLh 


m 


r- ^ ' r. 




you want 
top 

management. 


AJy. I I iser cut OireCLOC 
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could 


of 
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these 


very 
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Already the largest American newspaper pub¬ 
lished abroad, the New York Herald Tribune 
now combines in Europe with the authoritative 
Washington Post to provide: 

Even more coverage in depth of fast-breaking 
political, economic and financial developments 
in the U.S. capital; of events nationwide. 

Even more news of government, commerce and 
industry from its news bureaux in Europe, Africa. 
Asia, Central and South America, 

Even more of the perceptive, where-it-happens. 
when-it-happens reporting our readers have de« 
manded for 79 years. 


And wMk this new vitality: even more influence. 
Our readeiif are leaders, in every field of business 
across the world. They number 200,000 • more 
than twice those of any other American news¬ 
paper appearing in Europe. Their average in¬ 
come : $ 18 , 700 . They arc the people you want 
to sell. Reach them any day in The New Y^k 
Herald Tribunc/Washtngton Post Internationai, 
They study it. 

For complete information, write or call: Michael 
Erleigh and Partners. Ltd., Ill High Holborn, 
London W.C.I., England (Tel: CHA 5174 - 5 ). 
Or Richard H. Morgan, Advertising Director. 
New York Herald Tribune/Washington Post 
International, 21 , rue de Berri, Paris 8*, France 
(Tel: 225 . 28 . 90 ). 



Man may reach the moon and Mars, but must live off 
the earth. Yet much of the food here fattens those 
for whom it was not intended. Locusts arc amongst 
the Insects that come to dinner uninvited, eating 
fifteen per cent of the world's food production. 

With the explosion of the human population, we must 
all be more alert than ever. You will find Philips 
at your side: with insecticides to control pests, 
weedkillers to increase harvests, vaccines to 
protect domestic animals. 

Philips help to win the battle against hunger in 
even more ways. Philips deepfreezers preserve food. 
Philips educational TV and radio increase the skill 
of formers. 

By research and the resulting chemicals and appliances, 
Philips help to solve the w'orld’s problems. 


To work, to communicate, to protect^ 

To anf^aslze their iimilveinefit In these belle boman 
ocilvitiei, and to maikMr 7)tb annlvenaiy, 

FMIIps have built a permanent exhibition building* 
called EVOLUOM, at Eindhoven in Holland.' 
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Proiress 


Progress In syn^^ fibre plant, jin new and faster pro- 
, eesses. In town gas' supples thr^hout the world and 
;; 'In new engineering dev^^rn^tsv In ail. these fields, 
expli^ and profitabfe tHings start' f^egfi^ng'v^en- 
. \ilbli!li«jnanufact^ resources jeitn^S(lrnirner ^reiearCh' 
dhd kn|Siiit:l^.' Coinripierrieotary ..slcitts confront new.. 
prpbleinsl' ftosaen^e^peHenee is pin to WorH.JTh« right ' 
^ant is Iniilt rii^ht time. VickerS-Zirhifner -has 

enginedr^ more'swNhO^ fibre planrt then anybne else 
Inthev^d. Turnkey toi^J gas plants are being insMIad 
: in matijy parts (rfthe wofIdJ, nf entirely hew 

t^gn- lias been ^elopei^, en^n^^ and imtahatf,- 


Foryour eng^eeringproblarm use the chain ofresourcea 
two-corhpany exparidnee psovidss. Victcers-Zimmer 
is a Hnk for progress, throughout the world. 



if 

V}ck«r9.«Srtii<w London 

TOK^P 
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1 The casios of this dish washer is of mild steel; 

2 Oil-fired central heating bofler—the newest version 
of a 1961 CoID award winner. Casing in vitreous 
enamelled pied* with mild Ked faase-tptaoe» and 
tubes of heavy gauge mild steel. 

3 Polished stainless steel is used for frame ol 
this easy ehair, otigNUiity desigi^ by Miea van 
der Rohe in 1929. Now made ia Bracain under 
licence. 

4 Stainless steel sink, hygienic, efficient, easy to 
clean and dutibte. 

5 Lighter weight and much lower eosts result from 
designing this range of baths in heavy gauge sted 
sheet. Production is by pressing, fouowcd by 
vitreous cnamdlksg. 

3 Plate glass table with framework in pdttfljhed 
stainless Steel. 

7 Strong lisphtweight tubular ated haudlci gave 
garden tools longer life—^a field in which good 
design in ated ia brhtgiiig higher sales. 


StedLisathome 
with the heat indesiga 

Many of Britain’s best designers are today working in steel. Furniture, 
kitchen equipment, cutlery, hoUowarc, garden tools, heating appliances 
and bathroom httings arc among a host of products for which the 
designer’s imagination has been allied to the versatility of steel. Steel’s 
strength and durability are matched by its clcgancdf.. llie designer can 
create many moods with gleaming stainless steel, tough stove enamel^ 
colourfril vitreous enamel and nylon or p.v.c. coatings. 

Steel has the mechanical properties for working parts and can be 
finished in numerous ways to give ease and thoroughneto deanusg. 
It can be rigid or'resilient. It can be formed to aiiy shape fir daw, 1 ^ 
pressing, drawing, punching, shcarii^g, bending, drilling, welding, 
casting, bolting, screwing. Prefinished steels can eliminate several 
finishing stages, so cutting capital outlay and production costs. For 
freedom of form, strength without bulk, variety of finish, and ease of 
fabrication, design more in stecL 



DESIGN IN 





ab^'jure.lhted ia pie CdllD!« Information ibr designers and 

manufafiwcecsooniodecaateel addilsMn iatoMli, ibnns, is available on application to: The Steel 
.SUM lqAnMtiatl.A fipyt s f meat AiWtT lw »i a> Aihany House, Petty France, London ‘ The 

BIUTISH IRON STBRL FBDRRATlON STEEL HOUSE TOTHllX ST LOMOK^i Sm 
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W^ve tripled ^ Mteraatioiial tonnage! 



m- y 






-jS f i#f 

S»r' 


fN 


Ports of Philadelphia, are hot .what 
- Wiey used to be. They're three times 
better, three times more active, 
and growing, growing, growing. 
0ur.$100 miliion improvement program 
includes new cargo-handling and 
docking facilities that will offer still 
greater speed and service to shippers. 
And right now, we’re mighty fast. 
If you are not now shipping through 
the Ports of Philadelphia, give it a try.*^ 
You'll discover why this progressive 
port area is outstanding in 
international tonnage. 



-*• J 


PHIUOELPHIA . CAMDEN • CHESTER • GLOUCESTER • MARCUS HOOK • PAULSSOfiO « tgENtl^ • WILMINGTON 

Delaware River Port Autiiorit|ri.<!^.#.M>>^ 

Bond SlfWt»tuafSEMlB, fMsIwm Cw>tr» IntemetfoArt Ptao 19%;?;.- 

In PhitadMpM*, aa.fPul>1te tVdodrduHdtne •fS'PHMKiiGli’rPa.r^ulf BuHdIne • In Naw Vofk, N.Y.: 

42 Broadway •MeMH4ie,lll.tSn9e;L4i$Wte^^VM^ailfklsW 





the next 
Hovereraftwill 
be about the 
size of 

lyCirciis 

How will they five this 
leviathan an ai^en8hion7 

The next Hovercraft »the 8RN 4. They’re 
building it at thie very minute. 

When they’re finiahed, it'll be 130 ft. long. 
And it'll carry 605 paaaengeri (or 256 
paaaengeiB with 30 caia)^ 

How will they get it to flpet on thin 
Partly by uting massive power. And partly 
by using the lightest possible materials 
(without losing out on structural strength). 
Naturally they're using aluminium. 
Aluminium already has most of the eligible 
qualities for the job. And High Duty ^loys 
Ltd. have produced (from Alcan aluminium) 
a special alloy that has almost everything. 
Corrosion resistance, stability to overcome 
machinbg stresses, vast strength. 

Below, you see the trunnioned hand ^ 
forgings made from their alloy (Hiduminlum 
RR58 5084) for the hull bearing frames. 

Each of them is nearly as tall m a man. 

And they weigh a sylph-like 506 lbs. apiece. 



coming up with the ri^t Snstvers to 
impossible problems like this. And Alcan 
have a name for aluminium. 

Together with High Duty Alloys, we've 
provided the new Hovercraft with an 
uplifting experience. 

And now we'd like to do it for yo,iiU 
For.more information about tUi or any -v 
a/Arr mi of mmimm^ get m lotiih tmtn; 

Alcan (UK) Ltd., Aluminipm Ganadt House, 
30 Berkeley Square, Lond(%WitUif|A|^ 
Telephone: MAYfair972i. V 

Alumhim tithe metal of 

today—at the right price. ALCAN^ 






Inside the 
world’s biggest 
sausage 

ITiis Dracone, 300 feet long, 14 feet 
in diameter, will carry nothing so 
prosaic as sausage meat. It’s used to 
supply 1,000 tons of fresh Avater to 
the Cyclades group of Greek Islands. 
(Perhaps some Greeks don’t like 


ouzo). It’s made from durable 
impermeable fabric reihforced with 
high strength cloth, made m Nylon 
de\'eloped and supplied by ICI Fjbires 
who also provide SPUNSl'RON for 
l^racone tow ropes. ICI research 
problems, develop solutions as 
reasonably as a Greek philosopher# 

If you’re in industry we may have 
the answer before you’ve even 
thought of the question. Write to ICI 
Fibres Limited, Harrogate, Yorkshire, 
fordnformation and literature. 


m. 
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ulstroni ICI Fibres work for industry 


<V -V ■'!: ;i- . -' '-i*' ■. 
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goes efficienGy 


This baaeuls bridge spanning Glengali 
Grove Cutting et Miilwall Dock. London is 
part of a new eievatbd footway, projected 
by the Port of London Authority, and 
manufactured and installed by 
Head Wrightson. The bridge has a 33 ft. 
etaaranea above water level and replaces 
' tha previous barge bridge, which had to be 
swung aside to allow ships to pass. 

In tha world of haavy industry, both at 
home and abroad. Head Wrightson 
apaeiaiist companies are chosen for 
their axparlaniea in unusual anginearlng 
projects. 

DiUtgn was Oi Enginearing, 

cf London AvthwHv 

6 , A Wdaon M.in§., MJ. Moeh. £ 
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Can 1967 End It? 


T he first part of the Vietnam war is over. Last weekend’s 
elections in Australia and New Zealand (see page lOi^) 
mark the end of the period in which President Johnson’s main 
job has been to make his Vietnam policy stick. He has done 
it. He has cut his domestic opposition down to size, and for 
the next year at any rate no American politician of conse¬ 
quence is likely to challenge the main aim of the war, even if 
some of them continue to criticise his tactics. By his tour 
of the Pacific in October, and now by the successes his sup¬ 
porters have won in Australia and New Zealand, he has 
demonstrated that there is a great deal more support among 
the Pacific countries for what he is doing than most people 
had thought. Even in Europe there is less outright (^yposi- 
tion than there was six months ago (except in France, where 
the visitor sees far more anti-American slogans than he sees 
in communist eastern Europe). This was the essential first 
stage of the war. The Americans bad to establish that they 
were not going to let South Vietnam pass under communist 
control. They have made their point. The second part of 
the war, which is now beginning, starts from there. 

If the United States and Russia both handle this second 
stage right, they may be able to end the war. Both of them 
have an interest in getting peace in 1967. The Russians cer¬ 
tainly have. The one rock-solid conclusion that can be drawn 
from Russia’s manoeuvres in the last six mondis is that it 
would love to get down to business with America on a variety 
of subjects—above all on a non-proliferation treaty-r-if only 
it could settle the Vietnam war without endangering its claim, 
to the leadership of the communist world. But Mr Johnkm 
could do with a setdement too. He has persuaded the Ameri¬ 
cans to accept the war, but it is not a popular one, and it could 
give him a lot of trouble if it is still going on when be runs 
for rer^tion in 1968. And be knowa that, if it is hot s^tded 
soon, it could w on. for a Very long time indeed. This Is 
because the mmtary power the Americans have deployed in 
Vietnam has turned out to be of limited vabe in two important 
ways. The bombing of the north has neither frightened die 
North Vietnamese into calling off the war nor decisively 
bro^ their supply lines to me south. And the American 
army in the soum, for all its successes along the frontiers, 
has not yet made it possible for the South Vietnamese to get 
^wn to the really vital business of clearing the Vietcong out 
of the Mekong delta. 


What this adds up to is a powerful case for trying to get 
a settlement in 1967 based on the militaty situation as it exists 
in 1967. The i^itary balance next year will be better than 
it has been in 1966, which in turn was better than it was in 
the ncar-disaster of 1965. The communists have taken a 
pounding, and the results began to show up in the elections 
the South Viemamese felt strong enough to hold in Septem¬ 
ber. But the military situation next year will still fall a good 
deal short of the clear-cut victory the purists want. This can 
be accepted—^provided North Vietnam in return will acc^ 
the principle of South Vietnam's right to stay non-communist. 
That is the essendal principle the Americans have been fight¬ 
ing for. If it is accepted, anything else is negotiable. Mr 
Johnson’s aim in the second part of the war should be to get 
a settlement that insists on nothing more than this. 

This is going to call for some nimble diidoraatic footwork. 
Ho Chi Minh is being asked to give op his life-long aim of 
a united OMnmunist Viemam. Getting him to give it up will 
almost certainly rec^uire the help of the Russians, and the 
Russians are not going to help unless they can go to Ham^ 
with the support of most of the rest of the communist worid. 
They do not have to get every last communist party whipped 
into line. They are willing to let China go on istdatii^ itseff. 
For the grand communist gathering they still seem bent on 
calling together next year (see page 1021) they can perfectly 
well do withmit the fiddling little pro-Chinese parties tbrt 
still exist here and there. At a pinch they could probably do 
without Rumania: But that is dl they can dd without. *1110 
fixed p(wt around which Mr Brezhnev’s and Mr Kosyidn^ 
foreign policy has revolved in the last two years is a deter¬ 
mination not to let the communist convoy get hopelessly 
scattered. The only tenpa they can be exf^ed to urge on 
Hanoi are terms that tfa^ think ttie.iiit40)d^ of the world’e 
n»w importaot commttnist pardea vdll Agree tb. ‘ 

So how can Mr Johnson help the Russians to help him ? 
There are a lot of people in the communist part of Europe who; 
say that the North Vietnamese can be persuaded to 1^ South 
Viemam go on being ootKommunist if two condition^ are 
met. One is that the United States, must make die first overt 
concession, by stpi^ung the bombing of die north bdore any¬ 
thing else happens. 1^ otter is that the North Vietnamese 
must at least be given reason to think that their, “brodiers 
in the south ” will live under a reasonably tolerant and liberal 
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governmenr even though it is not a communist one. Senator 
Robert Kennedy has realised that these two things—the 
bombing of the north and the sort of government the south 
will get after the war—are the essential ingredients of a 
cdnipniM^ . Wtatx neither the senator nor his supporters 
have done is \6 spell out how Mr Jfohnson ought to use his 
barga^oing power on these two points as a lever to extract 
the even bigger concession that is needed from the' North 
Vietnamese. 

Mr Johnson wants the North Vietnamese to buy an end 
to the bomtdng by passing the word that they will then 
promptly sit down at the negotiating table. It would be fine 
if they did; but they haven't done it yet, and it is pretty 
unlikely that th^ will do it of their own accord as soon as 
Mr Johnson would like. Luckily, this is not the only con¬ 
dition on which Mr Johnson can afh>rd to take the risk of 
calling oflF bis bombers. There is an alternative condition, 
and this ^sists of something the Russians can do. Mr 
Johnson wM have sufficient reason for calling off the bombing, 
without any threat of renewing it, if Mr Kosygin lets him 
know that from that point on Russia’s nesotiating weight will 
be applied to the task of getting North Vietnam to drop its 
present all-or-nothing terms for peace. This Russian assur¬ 
ance could come either in public or private, though if it came 
in private it would have to be backed up by some evidence 
that the North Vietnamese knew what was cooking. But 
exactly how Mr Kosygin gives his word is unimportant. The 
essential thing is that the Russians must recogmse that they 
cannot expect the Americans to lay it on the line—by stop¬ 
ping the bombing—unless they lay it on the line too. 


I F the Russians do lay it on the line, they will thereby be 
committing themselves to co-operating with the Americans 
in the search for a peace formula. They would know that if 
they persuaded the Americans to call off the bombing, and 
tbos got nothing out of Hanoi, they would stand convicted at 
best of impotence in the face of a small ally, and at the 
worst of a confidence trick on the Americans. They would 
also know that a halt in the bombing of the north would 
intensify the fighting in the south—^because the North Viet¬ 
namese would be able to send more men and guns down 
there—and that if no peace talks followed the Americans 
would come back with rage in their hearts and twice as many 
bombers. Then the war really would be out of control. For 
these very good reasons, if the Russians do make that under¬ 
taking to the Americans they will want to live up to it. And 
it would be a bold Ho Chi Minh who would guarantee that 
he can stand out against a Russia that really means business. 

This is how Mr Johnson could use an end to the bombing 
to get the peace-making mechanism moving. The Russians 
ace quite possibly tempted. But they too have thdr consensus 
proMems. They are unwilling to set out on a venture of this 
sort unless th^ have got most of die other Important com* 
inunlst parties Ibed vip behhd dieiiL But some of these 


parties—^Ict alone the North yietnamese. then^vee^ir^ 
reluctant to accept a deal that woUld meim 
entirely of what happens in the south ^Cet^ tbo 
is where Mr Johnson’s second possible (xiocess^ dp. M 
brought into play. , / 

This second tonccssion is no^ the epaUtion 
some communists have lately bdm ^Ung ; Codit^ 
between communists and hon-communists just do not work 
except in the rare places (like Finland) where one side volun¬ 
tarily accepts a minor role in a system basically run by the 
other side. The United States has spent the last i8 months 
deploying 375,000 men in South Vietnam to make sure it 
stays non-communist. It is not going to risk everything it has 
fought for by giving a communist minister a chance to get 
his hands on the army or the police. But there are a number 
of assurances the allies are in a position to offer, and should 
offer, about the sort of place this non-communist Vietnam 
is intended to be. • 

The allies have already said that South Vietnam will be 
neutral, in the sense that it will not be garrisoned by an . 

American army (though it will need a continuing international H 

guarantee of its security). They can, and should, add a num¬ 
ber of other points. One is that the end of the wmt would 
fairly rapidly be followed by an amnesty for all but the senior 
men in the National Liberation Front, plus the non¬ 
southerners, who would be free to retire to the north. A 
second is that the amnestied ex-rebels who stayed in the south ^ 
would be allowed to take part in politics, maybe by means of ^ 
a theoretically non-communist party like the EDA party that 
came into existence in Greece less than two years after the 
end of the civil war there. (Since the Vietnamese election 
on September iith it has been pretty safe to assulne that this 
crypto-communist party would stay a minority one.) It should 
also be made dear that the post-war government would tackle 
some of the outstanding social problems, land reform above 
all. The aim of all these offers would be the same: to per¬ 
suade the North Vietnamese that their brothers in the south 
were not being handed over to an intolerable dictatorship. 

It boils down to a settlement on the lines of the Cuba settle¬ 
ment in 1962. The Americans agreed in 1962 that Cuba 
should go on being run by a communist government provided 
this government was not a threat to the West's interests. The 
communists would now be asked to accept a non-communist 

r vernment in South Vietnam on exactly the same terms. It 
a risk, because this non-communist South Vietnam would 
for a long time contain a minority of unassimilated dissi¬ 
dents. But if the war ms ended on these terms under the joint ■ 

auspices of the Americans and the Russians—which is the ^ 

aim of the whole exercise—^the risk would be a limited one. 

The makings of an agreement exist. It is worth repeating 
liiat the^r would not exist if the American army had not saved 
South Vietnam from the brink of disaster in 1965 and 1966. 

Mr Johnson has made it clear that he is not going to let the 
communists take over by force. This is the basis from which, 
in 19671 he should try to negotiate a peace. 


Remember Pearl Harbour? 


Th<( world has no\y survived the 
first 25 years after Pearl Harbour. 
What of the next 25 ? 


T wenty-fivv j^ears ago next Wedneida, the news came 
over the radb into the blacked-out honies of Europe that 
JafMoese aircraft Were bombing Pearl Harbour. The only 
sli^dy shamefaced reaction of oiost calculating Britons, from 
the highest (as we know from Churchill’s diarm) downwards, 
wa&; " So we have almost certahdy won the war, after all.” 
^■mher, there was oat doubt' for Just a few hours. Uhtil 


Hider, with what has been dalled ” gratuitous loyalty ” to the 
Japad^, declar^ wwr on America too, most a us in free 
tiad oocupi^ Eiin^ bad at least some vague fear that 
America’s vast resources m^t be sucked wholly into a Pacific 
war—which coidd cooed^ddy have dragged on tot just 
sufficient years while Getmaw won a victory in the west. Few 
peof^ in those DecOmfaer’ hours will have stretdied their 
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imaginatkitis as far as the petrifyiiig thought in Mr A. J. P. 
Taylor’s tcoaat' English History. ■ 

Those who lite & ifs-of history may speculate cm .what wohM 
have happene4 if Hider had done ncithing* or eveh, raising the 
cry of the Yellow Peril, declared war on Amcrici^s side. 

But it was fortunate for the world that our enemy in Europe 
then was a mad romantic, not a crafty MachiaveUi or Stalin. 
From December 7, 1941, the road to. total victory in total 
world war ran clearly, if still uncomfdrtaUy, downhill. 

Other thoughts must crowd in on this anniversary. For 
the United States, the main one should be to count blessings 
that the public men of this last generation have done im¬ 
measurably better than their fathers' generation: if they had 
not done so, life on this planet might not now exist. This 
time there has been no new world war within twenty^fiye 
years of the outbreak dt the last one—even although the ini^ 
situation for this generation’s statesmen was much tdbre 
difficult, because in 194;; the expansionist ambition of Stalin 
loomed far more menacingly than did any similar threat in 
1918. Two years ago—on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
1939, and thus the fiftieth anniversary of 1914—this n^S- 
paper discussed the main things that seem to have gone right 
this time; as the United States passes its twenty-fifth birth¬ 
day as the principal active combatant for world freedom, it is 
worth repeating two of them. 

The first thing that has gone generally right in the period 
immediately after Hitler's and Tojo’s war, but that went 
almost wholly wrong in the period immediately after the 
Kaiser's war, is the economic thing. Thanks mostly to better 
management, even if also partly to better luck, there has been 
no new world depression. If the dragging unemployment ri 
1919-1939 had been repeated in 1946-66, it is doubtful if 
we would have accomplished our most heartening political 
achievement: that we have prevented the rise of any new 
governments of desperation, in the image of Hitler or 
Mussolini or Stalin, in any the major industridised powers 
—those which already have a capacity for waging modern war. 
This is most especially evident in the countries that started 
from the worst initial position; the defiled axis powers of 
Germany, Japan and Italy themselves, which now lie under 
comfortable businessmen’s, instead of revengeful nationalists’, 
leadership. But the generation of advancing affluence has had 
its effect on Soviet Russia too. The great difference between 
Stalin’s and Mr Kosygin’s Russia is the emergence of a con¬ 
suming proletariat vmich - has some sort of a reasonaUc 
standard of living and culture and economic anticipation at 
last, and which today does not seem to intend to lose it through 
military adventure. 

The second great saving element has bimn America’s ctm- 
tinu^ engagement in the task of collective security and 
otdlective betterment round the world. And, to repeat 
verbatim from our article of two years ago; 

The turning points here all came between '1947 **><1 < 959 - 
with the Marshall plan, the Traman doctrine i 947 > die 
prompt response to challenge in Korea. If one fi^te is to be 
picked out as the man of this generation, it should be that litde 
ex-draper from l^ssouri, unlikely though this seemed when die 
presidency fell upon him in 1945. More than any other, he 
delivered us. 

There is, however, one other thought which sits less easily 
on tlfis twenty-fifth anniversary <ff Pearl Harbour than it did 
on ffie twenty-fifth anniversary of Hitler’s invasion of Poland. 
For the great difference between those two long-distant events 
was this: when Hitler started his Bmwp^ war, he had 
considerable, sober, mathematically realistic chances of 
winning it; when Japan started itt war against the United 
States, it had no realistic chances <ff eventual vdctoiy at all. 
Japan could hope in 1941 for the initial successes that went 
in the 1939-45 sort tff .war to any surprise ag^essors, aiffl it 
did in fact aci^ve them in full measure; but it was obvious 
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to anybody who weighed the vastly different scales Of resources 
available to the two naaio combatants that, howevc# fating 
Japan!s first successes werej ihe batde was bound to Mppl in 
the end right to Tolgro. It must aurdy have been obvibus to 
thoM Japanese military leaders who wete mainly- r^ienaible 
for starting the Pacific war that they were -singoWly unlikety 
to be alive at the end of it. 

Today, many people have come to .believe that die sheer 
horror of the hydrogen bomb makes it tmUkely that even a 
dictatorship would ever start a nuclear war; because the 
dictator himself would be certain to be burned in the 
holocaust, together with the rest of us. Even with a generally 
educated country under dictatorship, like Hider’s Germany 
in 1939, that is not certain ; a mtdem Hitler might stilt"|e 
inad enough to risk t nuclear vfar, oA the hltf-|>^sine 
gamble that nobody m^ht dare tc^ stand-up to‘i#. ''^mff tile 
example of Pearl Arbour showed quite clearly that in tjie 
case of less advanced, pmrer, military dictatorshipsi even the 
simplest rules of cdculatipn and logic do nc^ necessarily ap^y. 
yapan started the Pacific war because it had eafliet adviced 
into China, at a time ibhep re.sistance to aggt^ston was.fecbljk:;. 
then, in 1941, America'was threatening it with econoime 
sanctions, from which'it could escape only by.^reei^to 
withdraw from China ; rather than, tolerate .difs “impossjole" 
loss of fac^ Japan’s army , and navy leadersr—perhaps parfiy 
overestimating the consequences of economic sanctions (as 
non-economists frequently do) and perbap's also' over¬ 
estimating the eventual importance (ff . easy iipmediMe 
successes (as military leaders invariably do), but for ffie. most 
part not estimating at all—quite crazily opted for disaster. 


T uts raises tremulous questions for the main danger before 
the world in the last third of this twentieth century. It 
would be a bold man who averred that Red China’s ruling 
classes today are certainly more educated, more calculadng, 
less emotional and less rash than Japan’s ruling classes were in 
1941. China is still at the stage where, confronted in any 
grave crisis with a choice iKtween grievously losing face and 
destroying the planet, it might at least conceivably choosy to 
destroy the planet. And China already has nuclear weapons. 
A frightening race may therefore be in progress to see which 
comes first: China’s attainment of the capability, to deliver 
those nuclear, weapons plus some jneident^frpm which it feels 
' that it can withdraw only with “ impossible ” loss of face; or 
Qtiqa’s advance into the stage where it will begin to evince 
the civilising restraints on government that appear to accom¬ 
pany the emergence of some sort of a modem consuming 
proletariat ” economy. Moreover, China in this is only the 
most powerful representadve of that greater part of the -wetkl 
today—broadly speaking, the coloured-skinned part—whidi 
still does not enjoy the tolerable standard of living that i^ost 
oftm sam a peojMe governments of desperatkm.- 
Tbere 'is an additional cause for alarm. The worlds to 
repeat, seems so far to have survived the peak period of 
danger ftom Soviet Russia’s emotional imixiatatity for two 
reasons: the policy of ctmtainiiMnt, and the eooicunrent growth 
in Russia of a standard of living where its people now haw 
something to lose and probably & not intend to lose it. The 
Soviet Union will say that this stiadard of Eving is com¬ 
munism’s own achievement, aod owes nothiic to die capitalist 
west. In fact, however, the techntdogy of the mass consumer 
age grew up in die west; and Russia has had a sufficiently 
high level of education to copy or even emulate some segments 
of it. But it is very doubtful if the greater part of the pom 
cdoured-skinned world today has a high enou^ levd of 
education and dviliaation to make such succesaftu eoudation 
at all probable in the twenty-five years ahead, aldiongb China 
itself is in this more advanced than much of the rest of Asia 
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or most of Africa; fenerally apeakinfe the world’s my pw 
will need epeciat aid to make a tokiable advance to beomiang 
am coasumpdaa. wciedea, not just examples to copy. 

What are the ptospects that the two successes (rf statesman¬ 
ship chat have .saved the planet in the last twenty-five years 
—containtncnt l^us advance to economic affluence among 
most countries with any real military capability—will also 
save tfa^ idanet in the next twenty-five ?. On the containment 
of China, far too much is being left to the United States alone, 


while the rest of the free world aits, specator>like, on the 
sidelines and shouts pointed cridcitffls at occaaional American 
clumsinesses. On the q>ieading of ecoaomic advances to the 
po(W, the mtematioaal mechanism for aid today is limping 
fflsappointingly; in some respects, it has even receded in 
the past five y^ars. These are the thoughts that should tear 
most anxiously at the heart as next week’s anniversary rolls 
out the old slogan across a whole rescued generation: 
remember Pearl Harbour. 


Face to Face 


Economic reality has dictated that Mr Wilson 
and Mr Smith must meet, but a political gap remains 


T his is more like it. They are all going to talk to each 
other; Mr Wilson, Mr Smith, Mr Bowden, Sir Elwyn 
Jones and Sir Humphrey Gibbs too. It means that the odds 
on a Rhodesian settlement are shortening rajudly i it still 
does not mean that the settlement is assured. For the first 
time in a year the British and Rhodesian governments are 
really in touch again. But on die face of it Mr Smidi will 
have to move a good bit further towards Mr Wilson’s way 
of thinking if the one essential British condition, the steady 
advance to an African parliamentary majority, is to he met. 
The Prime Minister told the Commons on Thursday after¬ 
noon that there was still “ a considerable gap ” to be bridged. 
Mr Wilson can budge a bit himself in other ways, particularly 
over the manner in which the rebellion can be brought to an 
end: the protocol of it should never have been a matter of 
any moment. It is too early to say that it will all come out 
right on the cruiser Tiger in the end. But it can do. 

What happened during Mr Bowden’s last journey to get 
effective ne^tiations going once more ? On the surface, 
precious litde. With Mr Wilson and Mr Smith there must 
remain the suspicion that the other is engaged simply in a 
public relations exercise. But there is more to their past 
encounters than that. Mr Wilson and Mr Smith have behind 
them a long Mries of misunderstandings and recriminations ; 
they will ^h remember that early-morning telephone call 
bom Downing Street to Salisbury on November iith last 
year when Mr Smith was reluctant to answer Mr Wilson’s 
offers and arguments with anything more than monos^lables. 
Yet it appeared to have been a surprise to Mr Wilson last 
year that Mr Smith should have felt compelled to let their 
Salisbury talks end just like that. Mr Wilson, almost 
invartalMy, has drawn a distinction between Mr Smith and 
those of his diehard colleagues like Mr Dupont and Mr 
Latdner-Burke. From the remains of that half-understanding 
it has always seemed possible that something could come. It 
is Mr Smith who has moved at last: how far remains to be 
seen. But it is something. And now Mr Smith and Mr 
Wilson are confronted by realities long lost to sight, as they 
have not been before. 

Mr Smith is wholly dependent on South Africa. But Mr 
Vorster would have to be an utterly egregious man if he had 
given Mr Smith a blank cheque to do with as Rhodesia’s bosses 
wiabed. South Africa may te braced f<H mandatory sanctions, 
but ic would be a surprise to one and all, and not least to 
Mr Wilson, if Mr Vorster were to let his country run slap 
into an ecoounic crisis, let alone a battle for its political 
existence, atapfy on Air Smith’s say-so. If Mr Smith has not 
been given {wet^'strict instructions from Pretcwia it will be 
a curious business indeed. Whether or not Mr Smith has 
reached the limit of itiiose instructions will sbmtly be seen. 
Mr Wilson plainly Mspects not. But Mr Wilson too is vei^ 
f ready to ran Britain slap into the economic aisis 


that South African retaliation would Iwi^ about. If anyone 
else in the cabinet is prepared to risk it Mr Callaghan for 
one is not. That is a factor governing Air Wfison’s actions 
now. It is a visibly steadying one. 

But tiiere is another factw too. Air Wilson has been made 
acutdy aware cf the growing concern inside bis party, not 
only the left but the centre, that he may yet sidle inn> 
intolerable concessions to Air Smith. The Prime Aiinistcr 
insisted on Thursday that he still stood by the principles of 
British policy, under the Tories as well as Labour, but doubts 
persist. What, precisely, would be judged intolerable is still ’ 
a matter opinion. It is a frank suspicion of Mr Wilson’s 
deportment, of the inspired briefings lately, that has aroused 
Mr William Hamilton and his cdleagues. There is no doubt 
that there would be an almighty row inside the pprty if Mr 
Wilson were to go much further than he has. Those who 
judge the Prime Aiinister as essentially a party man believe 
now that while he is anxious to show the country that he has 
done his utmost to get Air Smith to see reason he will in the 
end please his own supporters. That is one view. There arc 
also those who think more roughly, who argue that if the 
cabinet is solid Mr Wilson can survive whatever Mr Hamilton 
says about a sell-out. And it would seem that so far the 
cabinet is solid; indeed, once Mrs Castle and others decided 
to swallow the wage freeze the prospect of their walking out 
on anything else b^ame infinitesimal. Mr Wilson has not too 
much room to manoeuvre Southwards but there is no one 
better at making good use of what room there is. 

There remain the Conservatives. It seemed this week as if 
Mr Heath and Mr Maudling had made up their minds to lead 
the centre and right of their party into outright opposition to 
mandatory sanctitxis against Rhodesia, It may be that Mr 
Wilson's manoeuvres will yet save them from tw imbanas$- 
ment. It is to be hoped so. The reason why Mr Heath and 
Mr Maudling have been moving towards their right wing is 
clear enough. They have to bold the party together, to avoid 
the repetition of that terrible tbree-way split last December 
2ist. But if these talks fail and the Tories then implicitly 
reject die principles that they upheld in office they will deserve 
severe censure. 

The situation over Rhodesia is more hopeful now than it 
was a week a^. The Economist happens to believe that the 
Rhodesian crisis would have been over today if the right 
dedsitms had been taken much earlier this year. But no (Mte 
can believe that there would be any rmaining hope of an 
ackquate settlement, adequate in respecting the rights of the 
blaa Africans in Rhodesia, if the utmost pressure had not 
been put on Mr Siniffl and the diebards in his cabinet. Any 
action that comforts tilose ffldtards or reassures them in their 
philosophy, whether by the Tor^ right or the Labour left, 
u no assistance to tne people in Rhodesia who have most 
to lose in a final breach between London and Salisbury. 
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A Juster Justice 

O NE aim has lain behind the postwar reforms of the 
criminal law in England. It has ^n to abandcm the old 
idea of retribution; to combine the jmtection of sodety from 
its daimeroaa members iwith the reform of the dangerous 
ones. Not all previous reforms have boen successful. 9 ^t 
the Home O^ce still plugs tm. The Criminal Justice Bill 
published on Tuesday is a maraive and complicated measure, 
containing seventy clauses and aimed at improving a bewilder¬ 
ing variety of sufqwsed weaknesses in the law. Taken togedier, 
its parts do provide broad themes of justice and humanity. 

Justice comes first. The first aim is to make it more 
efficient and more rapid. Procedures in magistrates’ courts 
will be streamlined. Written testimony will move forward 
into greater equality with spoken evidence. Second comes the 
pursuit of certainty of conviction, which the Home Secretary 
believes is the most effective deterrent to crime; this lies 
be^uitf the understandable but still questionable proposal for 
majority verdicts by juries. Third is the objective d empty¬ 
ing the prisons of all i^se who do not really need to be there ; 
this should rdieve both prison officers and the frightful old 
prison buildings of some of their burden, and ensure that 
prisoners really mu.st be there to protect society, and 
equally are receiving some benefit from their imprison¬ 
ment. Lasdy, the bill consolidates the law on legal aid in 
criminal cases, calling for some contribution to costs from 
prisoners who can afford it—which is fine unless it deters 
some accused people from taking the best available lawyer. 

In committal proceedings, when a man is first charged with 
an offence, written Statements would under the bill have equal 
validity with spoken evidence. This would both save time 
(especially policemen's time), and safeguard the rights of the 
accused. He would have to be given signed copies of all state¬ 
ments (made under oath) in advance, and the procedure could 
be used only where the accused has a lawyer, and where he 
and the magistrate have no objection. 

Further, the bill adopts a modified and improved version 
of the Tucker report’s arguments on the reporting of com¬ 
mittal proceedings. Where the accused is sent for trial by a 
higher court, oidy the bare facts before the court may be 
reported until after the higher court has reached hs finding: 
but the accused may claim the right to a reportable hearing 
if he wants. In exchange for this restriction on the publishing 
of evidence that might prejudice the accused’s chances, the 
bill provides that only the most exceptional cases shall be 
heard tn camera by the magistrates. 

The bill does several things designed to ensure that more 
accused people are eventually convicted. First, and sensiUy, 
it would stop criminals from springing last-minute alibis on 
the police by insisting that a defence of alibi must be revealed 
in advance. However, this needs some explanation. Does it 
mean that Hanratty’s last-minute alibi would have had closer 
examination, or been refused consideration at all? Magistrates 
will also have power to order palm-prints and finger-prints. 

There must be much more discussion about the biH's other 
method of bumping up the conviction rate. It would allow 
majority verdicts by juries: ten to two jurors, eleven to one 
or ten to one, and unanimity with nine of fewer jurors. This 
is in order to stop somethix^ that seems to .have happened 
in a ve^ 'few recent cases, where a nngle juror may have 
been intimidated by thugs and a conviction pret^ted; (If Mr 
Jenkins really knows of such cases, he should say which diey 
ate under parliamentan privilege, rather than allowing 
the thugs to get away with it.) There have long been arpi- 
ments over the merits of the ^ttish majority system winch 
has a jury of fifwen and permits the inconclusive verdict- of 
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The new Crifinnel Justice ^11 ie something 
of a jumbfo of tefomis: but sinue' most 
ofthem efo tfO^itabie it isnOhe mU v' 
worse foif.■ ■- 

not-proven. But it would be a brave man who said that the 
majority system gets closer to justice. It is still words con¬ 
sidering die one stubborn juror of.,hjigh pcjnciide who^jmy 
stick out justice, whether„thil fiVours accu6c4.or not 

The bfll itseff will diiqu|Ufy qid lags fr^qS W 3W» juw*. 
which is long overdue. It is essential to in^rove both, the vvav 
juries are selected and the physied c9ndj.t^^l|u^er;;Wh>cn 
they serve,; on the Ih^s Lo^ Mmria's' 

This, and changes in the rules which ibake sdhie aerO ' of 
evidence so obscure should be tried before abolishing the 
unanimity rule altogether. . . i 

But it is absolutely right to try to empty the prisons bf nqse 
who may not need to be there, and who will not benefit at' idl 
from their stay. Suspended sentences, common in other coun¬ 
tries, will be introduced for less grave crimCs—^but not, 
rightly, for crimes involving personal violence'. For 'fitit 
offenders sentenced to under two years, suspended sentences 
will be altowedr a subseijbeht will bring tho son- 

tence into effect, subject to appeal. If the sentence Is for less 
than six months then it must be suspended for first offenders ; 
but the Home Secretary may intervene, and he may later, by 
order in council, extend this provision for ihandato^ suspen¬ 
sion of sentences to twelve-mmith sentences. 

In place of imprisonment the aim is to increase the 
frequency and the severity of fines. The top limit on fines by 
magistrates' courts is pushed up from £ioo to £400 lor 
indictable offences tried summarily, and firom £25 to £100 
for summary offences. At the same time magistrates will find 
it harder to impose imprisonhient In default of payment of 
fines, since there will have to be an inquiry into the accused 
person's ability to pay ; if he can pay then the courts wfil be 
able to take civil proceedings against him, and make orders 
for attachment of earnings. On top of all this, the drunk and 
disorderly will no longer be sent to jail. 


E ven the longer-term prisoners will spend less time in 
prison. The Home Secretary will have power to release 
all except lifers after serving at least one-third of their sen- 
tencea, providing they do at least a year-and prdvkiing tfere 
is no danger to the public. If this is to be trusted by the 
public, the Home dietary will need advisory boards, which 
are not provided for in me bill. Indeed getting prisoners 
out of the prisons will obviously make it necessary to super¬ 
vise and help them in the world at large. The bill does not 
talk much of this; but Mr Jenkins’s success will largely depi^d 
on whether he can get more money (and workers) m Mo¬ 
tion and>'after-carc. Lord Butler’s achievement at the Home 
Office was m get new principles for prisons, certaialy-^but also 
to get more money for them. 

Getting some people out of jail should mean more useful 
treatment for those left inside. Two sorts of special prison 
treatment have proved to be failures, imd will be abblisbed— 
preventive detention, designed for hardened criminals but 
mostly used for habitual nuiaanoM, and corrective training, 
which was meant as a sort of postgraduate Bmtal, Ixit has 
not worked out. Instead a new category of “ persistent 
offenders” would be .estaUished, liable to long terms of up 
to ten years if the public interest requires. In the new, less 
crowded prisons the prison officers should be aUe to work 
both fflCMre securely and with less unavoidable johumaaity. 
It is to be hoped that this will reconcile tiiein to the .obtdition 
of the last vestige of punishment-by-vioteooe^ the beating of 
delinquent, ptisonets. . 

For .these reasons, and also because .it ffiiaUy gets rid of 
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tlhe the b91. ipH|t:\:||^i|P0ii9ttei bfavc as weU :as wide- 
ranupg. diB^ ^ in establish the cUiou of Mr Roy 
Jei^s to ite-ii r^oins^ Hoine, Seccotpiy. But it is 
the largest measii^ of crfminaT law reform to‘ flome before 
Parliament since the Act of 1948. If they are sensible, the 

Family Allowances 
at Whose Expense? 

T his newspaper has long advocated that in the next budget 
the Chancellor should increase children’s allowances for 
large, relatively poor families—^and for them alone. Because 
there is apt to be muddle about the two sorts of family allow¬ 
ances in Britain, let’s begin this article by getting the termino¬ 
logy clear. First, et'eiy family in the country can draw from 
the post ofiice 8s. a week (i.e. £20 6s. a year) for its second 
^ilil> aad LQ&a week (La. £26 a year) for each df iQ subsequent 
children. These allottees, which in this article we are going 
to call the “ post office allowances,” cost the Exchequer some 
£150 million a year. Secondly, however, peoi^e who are rich 
enough to pay income tax get—in addition to the post office 
allowances—relief on tax for their children (we’ll call these 
the *' children’s tax allowances ”) at rates which cost the 
Exchequer £$00 million a year. Everybody paying the stan¬ 
dard rate of income tax will find that these children’s tax 
allowances save him a flat rate £47 9s. for each child under 
the age of ii all the way through the standard income tax 
range; if his child is between 11 and 15 he will find he saves 
£$7 15s. per child, and if it is 16 or over but still in full-time 
education he saves ^£68 is. If he pays surtax, he will sate 
more. It would obviously be wrong if a welfare benefit next 
year designed to help poorer families went also to people who 
are already rich enough to be drawing all these extra allow¬ 
ances, instead of being concentrated on families who are too 
poor to pay any income tax and who are now drawing only the 
£20 6s. or £26 a year in post office allowances for each of 
their children. 

The sdieme that has been suggested by The Economist is 
that next April the Chancellor should increase the post ofike 
allowances, but should say that this increase will go only to 
people who are not rich enough to draw the income tax and 
surtax allowances as well. Perhaps, in addition, people above 
a certain income limit should cease to draw the 8$. a week post 
office allowance for their second child, although they should 
possiUy go on drawing the los. a week for their third and 
each subsequent child. But now a much more radical—and, 
in one way, unjust—scheme is being suggested by some 
Labour MPs. This is diat the whole £^00 million of children’s 
income tax allowances should be discontinued, and added to 
the £150 miUion of post office allowances, wl^h could then 
be drawn by everybody at a flat rate. This would admittedly 
have die ad\nntage of making possible a big redistribution in 
favpuT' of large poor families. Mr McNamara, the Labour 
vk&r of last January’s famous by-election at Hull North, on 
Tuesday asked die Chancellor for the esdmated cost 

of the aholidan of income and surtax allowances for children, 
together vrith other welfare benefiu such as school meds, and 
their r^aoement-by a standard femily allowance of 25s. for dw 
first chm and £i each for other children in the family. 

Mr Callaghan hapinly told him that this would' yield a *‘8ub- 
suntial net saving to the- Ca^equer" so that post office 
family fiUnwances could pneamiiably be put up by mbre still. 

Oy, tlmugh, wait a minute. .Much as we agree with some 
parts oftbis scheme, the whole i^isaribodon to poorer families 


Tories will apprgach it con^trucdvely. Mr Jenkips’s coijduct 
of the bifl .in ,<![«,; (^eaamop^ and fai4- an;itude.tio the gedhine 
doubts th^t mpijt hq" fib bpjth about majod^ verdicts !pn 
juries and about the adequacy of supervision over the newly 
liberated offenders, will clinch his reputation for good or ill. 


Poorer families with lots of children should 
certainly get higher family allowances; but not 
solely at the expense of better-off families 
with lots of children. Bachelors' and 
teenagers' earnings should also pay their whack 

with children would then take place at the expense of tax- 
paying families with children, not at all at the expense bt the 
childless or the bachelors or the affluent teenage earners. There 
is no logical reason why the former group shouU bear the 
whole burden. This is especially true because, over a con¬ 
siderable range of income, taxpaying parents in fact tend to 
do rather worse compared widi prewar days than taxpaying 
b^helors or childless couples do. In order to get the equiva¬ 
lent of a prewar £soo a year, at today’s prices and tax rates, 
it can be reckoned that a bachelor now needs to cam about 
£2,030 a year and a family with one child under 11 now 
needs to earn about £2,080. It is true that families with older 
children, particularly those over 16 but still at school, do 
better; but the idea of encouraging people to keep children 
at school past the minimum age was a deliberate postwar 
fiscal encouragement which it would be retrograde to throw 
away now. An3rway, one of the original ideas of a progressive 
income tax system was that it should be based on income per 
head in a family ; Britain has moved away from that concept, 
probably a bit too far, since prewar days, and should not make 
a further quite massive jump away from it in 1967. 

The Economist still chinks that the best scheme for next 
April would be the one which it suggested originally. But if 
a nKHTc radical redistribution is to be made, there seem to 
be two possible ways to put some of the burden of it on to 
single people, instead of solely on to income taxpayers with 
children. Bachelors and spinsters should certainly take their 
whack. There have been some muttcrings this week about 
the Government’s unwillingness to see “a very set ere strain 
being put on to elderly single people if the personal allowance 
against income tax was cut.” However, in the minority reser¬ 
vation to the second interim report of tte royal commission on 
taxation in 1954 (Cmnd 9109), a most ingenious suggestion 
• was made to meet precisely this problem; incidentally, the 
object of the four (generally left-wing) petmk who signt^ this 
minoirity report was then to increase children's income tax 
allowances, not reduce them. It is surprising that this long- 
dusty document has not been more frequently referred to in 
the recent welter of speculation about i^at Mr Callaghan 
might eventually do; bwause two of the four signatories were 
a Mr N. Kaldor and a Mr G. Woodcock, who have become 
rather more familiar names in the twelve years in between. 
Their suggestion in 1954 was that ” there should be an abate¬ 
ment in the single person’s aflowance by 10 ^ cent of income 
in excess of £1,000 subjea to a maximum abatement of 
£100 ”; in odter words;, in terms of the tax allowances then in 
force, it might be that a bachelor or spinster earning up to 
£1,000 a year should continue to pay no tax on his first 
£100 of inemnej bm if be «arned £1,100 then only his first 
£90 should be tax free, and if he earned £2,000 he should 
pay some rate Of income tax (tegianing with die reduced rates) 
OB'aO of his income. Bednise £t,ooo now is a different sum 
in real terms fnxn £ifioo in 1954, and because the personal 
single aflOwaoM is now‘£220 instead of £100, diere would 
have to be detent ^les now; but the general concept 
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^td stni Bold, It fs idro~wdrtti nodngithat the Toiir sij^a- 
tories of this minority report favoured smaller children’s tax 
allowances for surtax payers than obtain now. 

To this'sefaene, Tfo Beommist would-likr nr add one s^’ 
gestion of its own, although with much less hope of getting 
it accepted. This is a special tax on “ teenage non-trainees.” 
The British income tax system already includes an age allow¬ 
ance (so that poorer people over 65 get certain special tax 
reliefs) and a dependent relatives’ allowance; it should not be 
beyond the wit of the revenue to devise an under-age tax 
and an independent relatives’ tax, too. Consider the extreme 
case of a Liverpool Irish labourer earning £12 a week with five 
sons between 10 and 15 j at present tl»t family will be 
badly off indeed, which is why it lu^tly needs hi^^-' 
post office family allowasces. But in five years’ time it is at 
least conceivable that ril of those five sons—then aged between 
15 and 20—^wiU be in iobs, perhaps each bringing in an aver¬ 
age of £10 a week ^ess for the younger ones, but mere for 
the older). If they are all still at home that could give a total 


The Christosocialists 

T he grand coalition of Christian and Social Democrats for 
which many German politicians have long hoped has 
now materialised, and for the first time since the war the 
Social Democrats are in government. On paper the coalition 
should be able to carry through any policy it favours. That 
was the original idea, when the grand coalition was first 
conceited. The aim then was to push through the changes 
in policy on Germdh reunification that many people saw 
would be necessary without fear of nationalist demagogy from 
either major party. Later it also became apparent that a 
whole series of internal reforms, described by our correspon¬ 
dent on page 1010, needed the two-thirds majori^ in the 
Bundestag that the two big parties alone could provide. But 
the worm in the fruit of the coalition can be seen in the 
hole where its ^lidcal programme ought to be. It is also 
visible in the fauure of at least 80 coalition deputies to vote 
Herr Kiesinger into the chancellorriiip on Thur^y. 

There ate wide differences between the two partners, par¬ 
ticularly over policies that might strengthen the east German 
regime and over Germany’s attitude to a non-proliferation 
agreement. Which of them will tun the pol^—or will 
neither ? Simply to import existing divisions from parlia¬ 
ment into government would prolong the German voters’ 
recent imisression that Bonn government means faction 
fighting by cynical politicians. It is a big risk to eliminate 
the loyal opposition (unless one takes the Free Democrats to 
be that) for fear the disltqral one may begin to ai:^>eal to the 
frustrated mood cf the electors. It is not easy to treat the 
German mriaise. Many Germans feel disillusioned with the 
West for treating the Federal Republic so cavalierly in recent 
years. But America still reroesents security, and France is 
still the main partner in the European community. The lure 
of reunification and eastern Europe, perhaps even of a ^eal 
with Russia, grpws stronger each year. Ya. most Germw 
sense that die fulfilment of such hopes may be very distant 
indeed. The situation to which the Germans are waking up 
is frustrating,, ^ut. it is not necessarily one about whicb any 
German govefraehf, even the new coalition, can do a great 
deal. - r ■ ■ , • 

The Social Desnocrats sttuck a -new note fo with 

thdr ofltn oi puUie debates with the east Germans, thdr 

SUgfMtion was turned down and‘Herr IRbticht Is ni^ 
btasring them fOf he ia wo!rtB> -Their electoral S)lccei^ ih 
North Rhine-WeStpniffia'ih-tfae 'i^^ may Ihrib ' 
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fanuTy' income,' indilHing' tlie faffie^s 'wai i^ « a 
£62 a week, altb6ugl|each of the su^wi^^||DaEBqk^Hht| 
present system) be pagritig income tanrafi raetm'rate oTiess 
than'2s. tnr each pmnKt Tittte teal^nttoes wx SlSSSTto' BS fiSy 
very good social reason why these incomes should not either 
be aggregated (putting the effective income tax rate up to 
some 5$. 6d on each pound); or why something like the same 
result should not be achieved, in these special cases, by some 
discriminatorUy higher tax rate on earning of teenagers Uving 
at home (if tnis discouraged entry into wdl-paid teenagers’ 
dead-end jobs, and encouraged mere youngsters to- e n t e r 
apprenticeships or other less well-paid training courses, so. 
much.the bettw). llere wfll be ^ueris~pf peptest.^ 
suggestion (which the royal, commhsioh ifi- *^4 Mtf-rori- 
sidered, and then passed over): it would amount-tp SjfidfoiF* 
for putting some of the burden of aiding large farnffljM 
small chil^en today on to these same families five years hence 
when their happy accumtdation of a horde teenage earner s 
may make them very affluent indeed. But why. not ,2 . 


It's magnificent all right but is it a 
government? 

in part to the voters’ feeling that Herr Eriiard’s inability' to 
make up his mind what to do about the division of his country 
was a major cause of their frustration. But the Social Demo¬ 
crats* failure to make much headway in last month’s Hesse 
and Bavaria elections suggest that the main gainer from the 
squabble about Britirii and American troop costs is the 
right wing, with its enqifaasis on German grievances. 
The result has been a boost for Herr Strauss’s brand eff 
nationalism. 

When no one knows what to do next, an air of leadership 
may well be more important than what iS actually done. So 
a great deal will depend on the style of the new govtrnnufbt. 
The desire for a strong lead is obviously still a force in 
Germany. Dr Adenauer knew how to put on the style.. {fotr 
Brandt and Herr Strauss in very different wara have tfie 
knack too. But getting a coherent tune out 01 a oosildoa 
government where both parties wfil be hdd aesponsiUe'fear 
failures and both vrill compete for-the benefit of Hty -siioccaiss!^ 
;is asking miracles of oichettnd conduettag from 1^ oonriha- 
tocy Herr Kiesinger. The poor man has so many priaMt'ihMias 
to conduct—from Strauss to Brandt via Sduddek, W^neir 
and Schiller (the Sodal Democrats’ ec o nom i c mepert) to 
name only a few of them. Ministries of all the. talents havti 
a habit of blazing away into a firewotk display of.dcstructTvdy 
individual performances. 

Yet in the end both parties will gain or lose together., Ijhis 
puts the onus on the leaders to agree among theasselves on a 
basic programme of action. There is scope for etie. Thcn^h 
economics wilt be shared between the two parties, it is pre¬ 
sumably significant that the Social Democrats lave collared 
the two main external policy jobs, foreign flffahs (Herr Brandt) 
and all-German affairs (Herr Wchner). If they {day their 
cards well, these two could give the coalition the new look it 
will need. At home, the coalition, does make possible a num¬ 
ber of overdue reforms, in paitidilar. to limit the financial 
independence of- the state gpyeroments. If the govermnent 
seizes its oppartnnities before election fever gets bold 1^' the 
parties spin, m 1^8 pr 1969, there are useful things it gm 
do.' But it is aot'tip tp-ihe Cfocranos alone. Germany’s, ahies 
also have i reapohsibiyity..not to . treat Gcsainiy.;diiiBMui3r 
simiffYheeaiii^ it is Qemany^ beoause of<i939 hfid ott dat: 

Single faefor In the raBnrgttj^isf sburright- 
vrit^l^trrinlml The pomt may not b^turii.if'Pnris. 'Ti^t 
fs hd^i^kid^ibr the British and Amdjginii uiff fo takd 
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fine flexible instrument of policy. In prac¬ 
tice it will create confusion. There will evi¬ 
dently be no procedure whereby a business¬ 
man will be able to get a hard decision in 
advance about whether or to what extent 
a particular piece of capital expenditure will 
qualify. The present booklet will do no 
more than help people to Aake, guesses 


The Firtit deflation 

Thursday's increase in investment grants, 
together with the rise in the export rebate, is 
meant to be quijte a sizeable reflationary 
step; the boost in their rate from 20 to 25 
per cent in most of the country, and from 40 
to 45 per cent in the areas of traditionally 
high unemployinent, is expected to cost the 
Eadi^uer /60 oiilUon a year in both 1967 
and 1968^ In one sense, the announcement 
has also struck precisely the right note. It 
is emphasised that the higher rates will 
apply not only to investment expenditure 
t&it is actually incurred in these two 
calendar years; the mere^acing of contracts 
then will not suffice. This is therefore a 
discriminate step designed to bring forward 
private industrial investment into tne period 
of maximujm threatened recession, and per¬ 
haps also into the twelve months beyond it.. 
As the threat of a serious recession in in¬ 
vestment had become very evident, this sign 
of good Keynesian intentions is to be wel¬ 
comed. Against that, the mere device of 
raising the rates—distinct from introduce 
ing some entirely new scheme such as free 
depmetacion allowances for the period of 
recessim only—*is nei^tber v^y dramatic nor 
very ingeoious^ k may noa work. And the 
dumay method of adn^stering the grants, 
discussed in the next, note, inevitably adds 
to these doubts. 

Politically, the first reflation has come at 
a fortunate moment: no doubt more for¬ 
tunate than was foreseen when the step was 
dedded upon. Although Mr Wilson has 
called the linking of Britain's economic pro^ 
blems with his negotiations on Rhodesia a 
wicked '*slur” on his ministers. Labour 
MPs have been linking them with a 
vengeance. On Thursday morning Labour’s 
kfile lor its own Treasury ministers stood at 
anesiFJow. 

Tpe remtment against them, caused by 
die rnidnpmypcDt figures had been super- 
chamd in some quarters by reports that 
the Treasury htfir ^en adding its voice in 
the Rhodesian 'ddbate to those counselling 
some Labour MPs would call 
suivender; because calculated that 

mandamey.-senettOBtr caaMibe so beastly 
expensive. ' AH eyesiA Thursday 

weie.on rim^meetjng bccwegA 
and j^Snuth; and tiuw cootm^jsomc 
bcaffliim questions yet 


part of the price of maintaining Mr 
Callaghan's pride in the pound might be 
going to be raised by selling four million 
Africans down the river. Ste^rling was 
stronger on Thursday because of hopes, that 
the Rhodesian negotiations might succeed; 
by the same token, if they do how fail, the 
attempted new reflation does involve some 
risks. 


Mr Jay’s expected largesse 

The Board of Trade is now getting ready 
to disgorge over £300 million of investment 
grants a year. This week, before the new 
rates were announced, Mr Jay explained 
how, and when. Five special investment 
grants offices have been opened. These 
will now issue forms. From January 
they will be capable of receiving back the 
cor^let^ forms. There ate nine different 
types of them for nine different categories 
of capital expenditure. Separate forms will 
also mve to be used for each of the firm’s 
establishments. Forms for hovercraft, 
computers and ships will be dealt with only 
in the Southend office. 

The first grants wfll be paid out next July, 
applying to capital expenditure in the first 
quarter of T966. Each application will 
^ve to be supported by the certificate of 
a qualified accountant. This will cause some 
interesting complications. Will it mean a 
.quarterly mini-audit, applying to csjpksl 
expenditure ? At the moment auditors owe 
no duty of care to the Revenue; in tax 
matters they act merely as the advocates of 
the taxpayer. But now ? 

The Board of Trade’s new cxplanatwy 
boc^et mcdictably abounds in anomalies 
and odmties, Packaging equipmenjt, for 
example, qualifies for .grant if it is for 
bottling beer or canning fruit, but not if 
it is used by a firm that grades, softs and 
packs eggs: eggs are not manufactured. 
Yet the booklet does not contain too much 
detail of this sort* The idea quite dearly 
is that as much discretion as pos^e should 
be left with tbe gram-giving offices, against 
. wbpaci dec^ns . tl|era w^/be np nppeai,. 
ll^ually. it jeema. be in^dqd 
board ^ 

cedents.to-,^i^i^^c;<^, . 

In theory t)w^might 


about whether they qualify or not. 

When the new investment grants scheme 
was being hatched out a year ago, 
The Economist commented that the 
reformers are now pressing for modifica¬ 
tions in the system ... to make the subsidy 
simpler, quicker, and more certain in time 
and amount." They got their modifications 
ail right. But what modifications ! 

Some of the uncertainty flows naturally 
from the mistaken decision to have a highly 
discriminatory system of investment grants 
anyway. But net all 0! it. There is no rea¬ 
son why the Board of Trade should not now 
issue a provisional timetable sayhig when 
grants will be paid for capital expenditure 
in the second quarter of this year, in the 
third quarter, and so on. Of course the time¬ 
table may need to be changed, as the 
original rates have now been changed to 
meet changes in the state of the economy. . 
But businessmen have to plan against these 
uncertainties all the time, and dicy should 
be minimised. Mr Jay said on Thursday i 
that he hoped to speed up the rate of pay¬ 
ment when his civil servants have had some 
practice. He should be more definite, or 
businesmen will be insufficiently attracted 
by bis new carrots. 

They are certainly ignoring another sort. 
of subudy that is due to them. The Minis¬ 
try of Labour realised in rather a flutter 
this week that rather less than one-third of 
the 180,000 establishments eligible for pre¬ 
miums or refunds under me selective 
employment tax system have in fact asked 
for their money back. And this is the £190 
million cash flow to industry that the Gov¬ 
ernment had been relying on to reflate 
investment a bit when repayment falls due 
in the first quarter of 1967. Many finns’ 
accoununts may be incom^tent; but they 
are also.most dreadfully overlosided with 
work for the government. T^c announce¬ 
ment in this week’s econonuc debate will 
not make thei; lives any mier. 


Mr 0t|i|jtcr*$ Christmas bonus 

The Minister of Labour opened. the 
eamonio^drtnae. his once jovial person set 
iMMbjia.'tiie'unbecominr pnsc of a protean 
•)ppal:.inpun>«r; Sttt,tfa!ere.ms:no 

the n^fhp brought, the fipoye 

^^CKntnppf... Ii» ie|»(bi>«bt'<(> ft 
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tttd^ a real move oa .vnth tbe yinl Job of 
improviog die auppfy'V ddUed'libwr Id 
Britain. The Bcmomut it particularly 
ideated that million will be made avail¬ 
able within the nen year for helping flrmt 
to improve and increase their own tiainii^ 
effort: we pleaded for such help jutt aev«a 
weeks ago. The money will be given to die 
industrial training boiuds, who will mahe 
grants to employers to inttal capital 
equipment for the retraining of aoiilts. 
Employers will get 70 per cent of the cost 
of ttidi equipment in dmlopment areas, 6o 
per cent dsev^hete. 

Certain)^ £* million will not jp very far, 
and capital grants will not stop mms worry¬ 
ing about the recurrent costs of taking 
trainers and trahiees off productive |obs. 
(EmployerB in development areas can get £5 
a week for men, and lower rates for women 
and youngsters, for this purpose.) But it b 
a firk step in ^ ri|^ direction. Even¬ 
tually the sort of retr&hig envbaged could 
fit in with the nodon (advanced by the 
engineering tikning board, among others) 
of periotEc training "modules,** wh er eb y 
skilled men would take repeated periods off 
productive work to renew their perhaps 
rusty skills and learn new ones. Mr Gunter 
emphasised that the scheme “ is not con¬ 
cerned with training at the fully skilled 
level,” which may be a sign of the opposition 
that his ideas about retraining have met 
anumg craft unions afraid of "dilution.” 
Time may solve that ona > if it doesn’t, some 
minister will have to. 

On the other hand, it seems likely that 
employers’ objections have held up orc 
other step that has been recommended in 
these columns. Mr Gunter said only that 
he “ had not finally dismissed ” the idea (d 
compelling firms to tell the labour exchanges 
of any vacancies likely to arise. Since under 
the new redundancy legislation th^ are 
bound to tell the ministry about their pend¬ 
ing dismissals, this could help jobs and_ men 
to be matched in many cases. Go to it. 

Mi Gunter also had some good news 
about the expansion of the ^emment’s 
own training effort. The use of goyemment 
uaining for economic ends, as distinct from 
welfare purposes, is relatively new; it dates 
only from the deathbed conversion of the 
Conservative party in 1962. But it has now 
got a fair wind. Mr Gunter said that, by 
various more or less ingenious devices, his 
ministry could squeeze the total number of 
places in government centres up to 10,000 
In 1968. The present totri u 6400 places. 
Hiis is still a dmsory contributioo, which 
could only be marginally improved by Mr 
Gunter’s ingenious notion that the armed 
forces’ exceUent training centres could be 
used for civilians too. Then is no need to 
confine the provision of training phees to 
development areas. The Greater London 
Council was told thb week that the demand 
for training in the centra in the capital 
greatly exceeds the supply of placiea. 

- Everyone b by now heartily aick of hear-- 
ing how spicbdid die.3wedbh goyemmmt’s 
passive training dfort b. jA^be their 
tradithins really are aq different .aa p make, 
fheb experknoe irrelevant. But b b wordi 
netknig diat the Noftbcm Irdand govern- 


BttTAIfr 

pent, widifai dw Bridsh industrial tradlfioo, 
b ahning at tha proybkm of 1,200 training 
I^oea p goemliDient eenties--aboot diree 
dmes the Bridsh effoirt in terms of pboes 
per head. 

Moreover, db Ulster government etd- 
bboiates far pore actively, directly and (if 
Mr Vibon will azeuae the vrord about a 
Tory govempeat) purposivd][ with the 
provinoe’s own aaduatiial traiaing boards. 
The virtue tff thb approadi b that training 
can, in dieoiy anyways be matched mote 
dosely to the nem td indnattiea vrifh a 
pardcnbrly Ugh rate of growth; wbeteat in 
Britain the risk b that the induatiial training 
boardi may tpn out peopfe for joba in 
existing plants that may one day soen .be 
obsolep. Mr Gunter could use some adnoe 
from Ubter. 


The nation’s graanhif fwogrem towards a 
fong-term policy for mioes and inooaiea 
linped on thb week behind a thick Novem¬ 
ber fog of statemienta and counter-state¬ 
ments. The Government, if it b to have 
sudi a pdi^, wants someone effective to 
work it out in partnetaUp with. That b to 
aay, it wants represe n tative and effective 
bodies of emplm^ and of employees. On 
the employees’ side it faces the great furry 
blank of the Trades Union Congress. Mr 
Ray Gunter was bravely heard to say last 
wedeend that: " We move slovdy, I believe, 
to a trade union movement with an ordered 
central authority.” If so, slowly is the right 
word. 

The Confederation of British Industry, 
however, does speak with a voice more truly 
that Of its component firms (even if one 
hears few echoes of some common cursc- 
words). This week it has been in a row with 
Mr Michael Stewart over in advice to mem¬ 
bers on the im{dementation of the " severe 
restraint” on pay rises in the first six 
months of 1967. The CBl advised its mem¬ 
bers that certain salary increases should be 
permitted within these six montiis, to 
emffioyees who would normally have expec¬ 
ted such increases, but towards whom 
emplc^ers have made no formal commit¬ 
ment Mr Stewart said thb was quite 
wrong; the only salaries to go up within the 
six months sho^ be those where increases 
are promised. 

Ine difficulty b, of course, that salaries 
nonnally rise with length of service: but 
that salaries in the pimlic service rise on 
fixed annual scales, while those in private 
industry go up by tacit agreement. Mr 
Stewart was anxious to keep public servants 
happy (some though not all of them have 
borne foe brunt of previous pay freezes); 
but to avoid the inqiiession withm indust^ 
that there is one law for foe " staff ” and 
Another for foe weekly-paid workers. Still, 
it would have been wiser if the Govern¬ 
ment had tried to stop both torts of 
Afoenfiied uim hfice, or neither. Private’ 
Induktys bss formal system, whidi pt^ 
vides some IcMrim for ostastatiboa rennalt 
to ' gfoe fontitaS fasaetaes ‘to. qnsbeoiba- 
fiti salaried mftofeeo whom It iriHtid lOie 
to encourage fo foowa on, b baaicdly better 
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Ittiaed to tib needs of ilia.'ecbnet^ ^ 
bbfl iervanis ate shore’abdteeeil^ and to 
have applied.tiie foeeae MtiiiBaiiMiddhave 
bctAan filed ttmttaciK with tiMha,.'bur a lot 
ot other oontiacti are being btOkea in thb 
emergency. There are aome gtounda'for foe 
comidaint.tbaa arndfig the few friaries that 
are. speeifioaily absolved born tbofteoe by 
the wording of the receift stiiite paper are 
theadaxieaof tlioae whohdped to draft the 

white paper itsdf. . 

However, a poteatUly mach bigger 
tiucat to the freeze Oomet from tUs’Wim’a 
recommeodarion by die Agricultond Wages 
Board of a Os. a week increase in tiia fane* 
wwken’ minimum wage from pfonafty yds 

next ThbbatmaUetincreaae tiMii sw 
aibbratiBg bodies hsve been teeoumea^aig 
before, and in pattkular much nuldler tiian 
most of tile fa fnawotkets goc bar Jmmty; 
if k went only to diose on foe mbtihsum laie, 
($t present £10 los a.week for men) only 
losvfy paid wofkets would benefit But the 
right couiae for die Goic mm e n t would be 
to deby k until after nen July; and to aay 
that, even then, next year’s firm price 
review wfil assume that fonaets have boms 
foe cost of paying thb increase to em¬ 
ployees who really are on the minimum rate, 
not to any of those above it 


Camera in 
Parliament 



The vote againsHettmg television cameras 
into the Commons bc^es poorly for the 
chances of Parliamentary reform as a Whole. 
It is not as if MPs were being asked to fake 
the full plunge into public exposure. The 
proposal before them was for a closed circuit 
experiment, after which they would have 
been free to think again. But even this was 
too alarming, and the idea was voted down 
by 131 to 130. 

Supporters of the experiment have tried 
to draw some domfort from the narrowness 
of thdr ddfeat. Hiey daim they were 
beaten mainly by absenteeism. They 
expected to win easily, so many MPs in. 
favour of the proposal did not bother to 
turn up. But the same was true of dieir 
critics, and it is bv no meaos dertaia 
imother vote in a few mootbs* 
produce a different results Mutfljr Co pet; 
cent of MPs stayed awi9^;trw.last weck*s 
vote, quite a few tMUse 
not have straog femgs cidler w«y; >hw 
they have seen that the divisioiirtii||dic 
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I., .;(«ay of tte 
I encoung^ 


'lliiime. 46 . 

. ^ ^itpmcntB used against the 

etfieriiDaeiit ludicrous, coniimog up a 
Wfam of ParJiamem being turned 
ioto ibg/Palladium Show, complete wkh 
cobMWKMl breaks. If the critks had 
bothficed to read the report of Mr Deiberg?s 
CCMDiiaittee which suggested die experiment^ 
they would have found that most of their 
feart on grounds of taste ^had already been 
liken into acommt ^ But ^inderlying their 
bpposTiion Was aldel^g^aitrprisihgly strong, 
that the tclevmis'peo^ were unwilling or 
unable id preaent^ia fair and balanced 
picture .dtlw of:-die proceedings of the 
Hbtise aaa whole, or of individual speeches. 
Some MPa 'Would actually prefer their 
woeda la. be summarised in reported speech 
rather tfaim luma a' single, short pass^ 
age shown aerbkdni. 'fhe answer to their 
drabti;' of couidei/was to have the expeti** 
mbiitV but this^ they were afraid, would 
prove the thin end of the wedge. (They 
will look peetcy silly if the House of Lords 
is taedesa enough to go ahesd with its own 
experiment.) 

The disappointed supporters, in their 
hunt for a scapegoat; have fastened on Mr 
Crossman. In the first hours of what Mr 
Drifoerg called their “ traumatic shock,** 
this was perhaps ineviiable. theory, Mr 
Crossman was asking tHe House to accept 
the experiment. In practice,,be marshalled 
the arnments against it better than any 
succeemng speaker. He even sent a 
shudder thrpi^ ,the Htmie by suggesting 
ihptIdevised proceedings imght end up 
oh tlie^ Fiiost programme or the BBCS 


Dest/t fn a cold dtmate 

extitotionany cold weather In early 
11^ coat over 30.000 Nvet—the extent to 
deaths in the ftnt quarter rqae above 
'jdie tiveraqa. Some of thme ware directly, 
or Hridlrectly due to hypothermia; a neWly, 
hieogf^aed IHom In: which the bod/a. 
tamperatiNf falW 

vulnarabia are olj people and young babies. 
Prevention if’^Tietter dien cure-^Snd 
cheaper, for treatment involves admission 
to hospital, not rallying round with hot 
water tattles. 

■■male I^PEMALe 
PIrst quarter 1963 deaths at different 
ages comparad with the average for the 
llrat quarters of 1960-62 which equals 100. 
ao so 100 ISO 



aaMfc show, It, ir ti>ie that Mr Ciossinan 
was only kaocktog down the Driberg com- 
niitt^'s ideas In qrdd:. |9 replace them wi|^ 
bis. owii, bill .what ht lUiAs of u Socratie 
advocacy*by-paradox in fact played into the 
bands, m hia less subtle critics. 

But before thp Drtberg men crucify Mr 
CroBsman on the cross oi their own van¬ 
quished hopes, they should look a little 
tother abeidA Bimadly speaking, the MPs 
who want the Commons to be televised ace 
also the people who want radical rdorms 
in the way the place works. They have lost 
one battle, but they have several more still 
to fight and Mr Crossman is their only 
vi.sibfe ally. And he had spotted what the 
backbench supporters of the experiment 
had missed: tht^ there had been a shift of 
opinion, not least inside the' Cahmet. 
(Rightly or wrongly, Colonel Wigg*s vote 
against the experiment was read as a clue 
to the Prime Minister’s ^inking^). 
Crossman may have finished up by laying 
off too many of his bets, but there was 
nothing wrong with his reading of the form. 

The television experiment was thought to 
be the most acceptable of the various pro- 
petals to reform the Ammons. If senior 
ministers have now gone cool on this, it is 
likely that they are even more lukewarm to 
the most important reform of all: specialist 
committees to which they, would be continu* 
ally answerable for the running of thdr 
departments. 

At the moment, all tbe high hop^ of 
reform seem to have dwindled to a science 
and technology committee on the more 
limited pattern of the Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries, and one new 
specialist committee which will be con- 
cerned with one of the home departments 
where it will be least needed. Otherwise, 
there is only the dubious proposal to have 
the House Siting on two morninga a week 
to deal with minor business. This will cut 
clean across any plans for developing com¬ 
mittees, since these, too, wiU need to sit 
mainly in the mornings. 

Mr Crossman is not proving an ideal 
Leader of the House. The main require¬ 
ment for this job is to suffer fools gladly, 
and this has never been one of his strong 
points. At times he seems needlessly com¬ 
bative, at others he seems ill-bricfed on the 
details of Parliamentary business. But he is 
an unusually imaginative, political animal 
and apparently he still returns his old con¬ 
victions in favour of the only Parliamcnta^ 
reforms that really matter: changes that will 
give the legislature a better chance to 
oversee the work of the executive. 

Inslinctiivdy these are ch^es which will 
be opposed not only , by exiting Ministers, 
but by the. men qo the OpposiuM front 
bench vbo one dsy hope they fW sfisin 
be Ministers themselves/ Reformers should 
swallow their (hsappointmeot over, .the 
television and try to help.Mr 

CroM.iifan .qvet . next.. hurdles, 
present form, he » going to oi^ 
help , he dm ttt; Refuse, last week^^ 
seemed to show dijit.not only is .tfae pobl|c 

not Ipte (he publk much eiiher.. 


Under scrutiny 

Afiybot^ who still doubts that parlia¬ 
mentary. commiitceB, when backed by* the 
service of experts, can do a very useful 
job indeed, should take a look at the 
second report of the Committee of Public 
Accounts;, published last week (HMSO. 
308.). The inunense virtue of tbe com¬ 
mittee is that it does a job in the sphere 
of government id tha broadest, sense which 
can be tackled in no other way* Jt receives 
reports from the Comptroller and Auditor 
General on the accounts pf the various 
minijgtries and public agencies; and in the 
light of those reports it may gummon 
before it the responsible pmcials .and 
poUtidans and give them a thorough and 
informed g^ling. 

, la. large part the. committee’s present 
disdnetipn is due to the wisdom of its chief 
servant, Sic ^mund Compton^ He now 
becomes the first Parliamentary Commis¬ 
sioner, and is welcome ; bis successor as 
compi roller is Sir Bruce Fraser. 'Hie com¬ 
bination of expert and confideniial scru¬ 
tiny, combined with examination of the 
issues revealed by back-benchers of all 
parries, is the only scourge that ministers 
and civil servants really have to fear ; which 
means that the best of them welcome^ it. 

This sort of examination inevitably and 
healthily must lead into the sphere of 
policy, as well as of mere accounting. The 
University Grants Committee, which sailed 
through an examination of its affairs before 
the Climates Committee in 1964 because 
that committee's members were barely 
briefed at all, is. now getting a special 
review by the PAG—which revealed last 
week that London University had mislaid 
£i million. The resulting report, expected 
early in the new year, may settle once for 
all the question of whether the soaring 
public expenditure on universities should 
really be left free of all public accoun¬ 
tability. There are so many other areas 
of practice and of policy that need such an 


HOW MUCH DEPRECIATION P 

The Boonomist InteUigaiosTJiiit offsK a 
ssivlM whieh helm to srovida ths answer. 
Index nomheit ol lOant ind maohiiie^ 
prioss eii aveilabte for the jeers ainoe 1968. 
lepaiaWsefiM een be provided tor nineteen 
types el eeiiipnient incAiidi^ 

. vaehinetoolAtoodmaButaotttrinf 
egnipment end printing maphtgery. SpeoisI 
tadioseeen be oompiled to tneet speoUlo 
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This is what modem insect control 
looks like-a strip of plastic 


I t'p cfjlled the Vapona Strip - a simple piece of plastic. 10" long, and 2 V' wide 
that has been impregntited with Shell's Vapona insecticide. One Vapona 
Strip controls insects in a space of 1000 cubic feet for up to three months 
by con.stantly releasing tiny amounts of Vapona into the atmospfiere 
Vapona Strips are continuous in action, neat and clean, and when used at 
ope to every \ 000 cubic feet are completely harmless to humans and animals. 
Vapona Strips are just one of the new developments m the large and ever- 
expanding Shell peMicide range From pesticides to plastics, from solvents 
to synthetic resins. Shell chemicals arc available all over the world. Whether 
you're In industry or agriculture, any time you need chemicals, you need 
Shell chemicals. 


Think chemicals—think 


Shell Chemicals 



( SHtll 
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exanmutSm.' TBe 7AC' titiiiaM ^ With 
them .all. .1** H »hjr.,M<. 
shdulcl ikllir ;(fcweilwvhw^3e^>>yt|oh itO 
' devisiog aam- 'pK^meatuy. -c o n un i tr cefc. 
and endowing them with the best staff 
availiddfe 

Labour relations 

Talkihg about jobs 


Tlie«,,g*i^b';#>li!W.,tiit<.W^ 'tr-tMaldatg 
ht Srtialn. It la UUer 
ia^'MviiS^usii^ 
But that iaV;^ 
K v Week the hiier* 
Goi^hlratioo gavar Its 
aayai cOm&siOa on titfftiiis 
organisatl^. i^wastim^ 
ling .stuff in its wafi ’ it waajMiio 
cai^diff' 

'!' Mr Bianh 

Xati, bdd pardcwiff ^tllas^.oii me n^'to 
hmd^ seaioe .offlcim <K ifiii t^e tnffisBS 
.in discuaiiods at'the ettffesi pemlblt, 
of any difficidty } he; anjw^ ID^ 
possible tsie^ <if ipnmieiitliiijh .of hiliinha* 
tiod inr ho^TlN^ in I'negMiatit^; ahffjie 
cast Mtethtf neWsitipeta ttSiy 

ian as' vuliidmle-.lo.'qtuck actiod b*- 
etoptoyem as lMW,-neeB^ ^ 
s^io&ctl'"-'- ■■• 

;l»aq.:h; 

'tha'Vfdue' of :-#dhViwb4*(jSpa 


;ftafid.ctl!:}*^»«ii»e6;;i^^ _ 

femkheat Ipd Ihe' iabdOr relatfada irthi^lde 
coofihhediiii'^ adotiiWKpoitod'^. .. 
l^oddon tli^ 'Ihc port emt>|tvers, Viljm 
ovidcdCd to Loti: Devon’s intennlnahla in- 
mdriirt W Ae!virt ,bodm^.m;t)^ 
.^'qtie^li^'iof 

tlie two a6dkers* 'uhi6ns iii lJbndldn,‘'‘ttie 
“ blues ” and the “ whites-” Both unions* 
members do identical jobs: but the blues 
by tradition have preference in working on 
shipboard, the whites oft the dockside. New 
meebani^d berths make nonsense of this— 
hence a week-long strike in October. The 
leaders of both uniems had promised to try 
to end demarqition. B^h sides said a huge 
body of their members agreed. But, as 
Sir Roy Wilson’s good report says, •’virtually 
nothing, or at any rate nothing effective^’ 
was done about it. The Wilson report says 
that this demarcation most ehd as soon as 
dock labour is decasualised^'^-^enever chat 
mav be. But nobody in all the inquiries has 
ever said that before. 

* Industrial Sociology and Industrial Rela- 
tioos, by Alan Fox. HMSQ. 3s. 6ct 

Correction,^ln The Ehommist of Novehi- 
19th it was alleged that a dangerous 
rocket was once included ks a free gift In 
packs of Pardt baby food. This is^ quite 
untrue. Glaxo Laboratories, the makers of 
have/never induded a dangerous 
roc^Jor iioideed any Other promotional 
Objeclr i^^^ of thik product. We 
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E^iMidimdrR^m' 

i^oihing. JtaiihQpe. 

There is nothing exciting about fbe East 
Midlands of Enj^nd excq>t its future. In¬ 
dustrious, rich In coal and farmland, with 
00 big city but with a fine modem network 
of roads and railways, the region has no^ 

are so fpstra iMmrtt^nuc»«Hliw'iinidi 

pleasant landscape, as well as the fino 
apaoes of the Peak District. The m 
economic planning council publisbb^ t^^ 
Thurs(&y the bulky compilation of baaiu. 
- facta^ upoo -whiebn regional plaa^willaomi:! 
be based. Here are none of the dramatie 
problems >^0 :|ive 4)ther regions 'theur 
special appeattto^ pessimists. Tlie diief 
shortages^ m e* nation customirfly; hjt|f/tO 
be bom too rahiy and too hearily pop^ubil, 
are bi manpow^^ond of water. v 

The regm contains some 3i miltlbn 
people, at a density of under 700 per square 
mile (die north west has 2,174 per square 
mile, and Che south east 1,600). The big 
dries of the east Midlands are Nottingham 
with 65SP00 people in the imm&iate 
vidniiy, and Leicestd with 505,000. But 
these cnide figures rattier understate the 
true situatioa, which is that well over li 
million people live within 25 miles of the 
^mre of Nottingham—mosdy along the 
Unh of .the Mi motorway. This almost- 
conuebadon has its ucidoubted disadvan¬ 
tages, notably the supreme ugliness of so 
mudi of the characteristic, red-brick 
housing, and in some areas the ghastly mess 
left behind by coal-mining. 

The planning council publishes a cunning 
map, showing that the pattern of loosely- 
scattered towns in the triim^le Nottingham- 
Derby-Oiesceiifield bears a singular re¬ 
semblance to the pattern that, in 1900, was 
made up by Birmingham-Kiddenninstcr- 
Wolverfasmpton, and bashaw coalesced into 
great shapelesa ’ blob of the Black 
Coimtry; < With the private motor car and 
proper use of pleilning powers; it is now 
quite possible to< avoid this sort of un- 
desirabk: ooalesoence. That is. what 
redmal plans ire for. 

^e pngent study, though, has even more 
immediate uses; It proiudes an imprece- 
dentid coilecdon of facts about industry'and 
einployoitet within the regionj It reveals 
the now familiar standstill in working 
population diat is gotug to hit Britain within 
the next ted years. But it aho gives an 
dudifie of' deliberate population.movements 
already plartned^ and allows one to guess 
about coming ideclines in employment*— 
obrcainly in agriculture and (despite the coal 
board) in the' pita, probably in some parts 
of tChe. hosiery and boot and shoe industries. 
There will be labour to spare, and this 
doettmehr will help firms to find out ,wbprq. 
it is.. A rinher low moporcion of the t^dn’s 
women am m wnrlu’ Above all. riiom must 
be g cxMiskittahlelfeserve Of highly. sntcQi- 
^ y - - ..i; v 21:;^ 






uttK ad^ 

Airway 
tfaepl^edii 

ton jU|d 


adiiffi cnmthmidii 
bfdoen of jqti 
fMd across 


sof surtscMM 

qfKwttwiiik 
— peo^^fnm 



H limms iUwwlif^ Mir 
kltjT'iiass'die Isiiraii^t 
';f>mts tnd'acoesai^%^'‘i'iiftM'> 

(owttoentres by. _ 

of the regtonh.eddi^'cki^'iS^stOl’afaudl 
enough, to gtve.hQpftlfbtt-ia^> he 
decendy .fitiM iab the hifNUOi.jpMerQ'-Aot 
the' least of the>ie*aoas'.loit;-iMiMuraging 
industrial.gtowAlMrt>'\ . 1.. i 
Three further potins BnwtftwWn^ 1?^, 
the region’s acute ifMaMerinVysitnr .il;oea(ge 
is mainly due.to.dit fart tha{t the JHaBUrn- 
ham conurbrtioiitf31^fltiBhc<i4(*4l M^^ 
huo the Ttenti laslqBf 1^1 Mnrte|nr|k(fi«iiyy 
unusaUe but alsodisgustmg.' Thiltpf^leai 
of sewage (household and iadust^} 7 ia in 
Britatn'aa in tbe United States a matter of 
xeal.iirgmqr.'^ Secood, 'oearl, » quarter of 
the ittgioa’s houses.had, bo.dttd. batM in 
X 9 (^. qod aa ]»d 90 Aaah leva- 

toriesibem This Jadisgmeeftil: .when put 
H^t it will juicreaae'die teak qf.ihe'avtho* 
rities supplying and dispoaiM of vnter. 
Third, the job Mere is toJl)uil<r.«ip..cM 9 ting 
towns, and thus to help, other towns to solve 
their problems of - 000 , 011111011 .- 0 All iEsst 
Midland towns could be i^igger.. Tba ia 
one region.into whu^ people.faQ;li) 0 helped 
to move, and wheta existing towns, ican 
receive-them vnth benefit to theoudvea and 
to those movangr- Befiooal bouadsdes.iiiust 
. 90 t impede. iiKec*regtoiial movement. 
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Those in front cry. Forward 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


Doubts are aabbing Social Democrat 
mocale this wedcend as nine of the party's 
leaders ste^ mto the limelight in the un¬ 
familiar guise of cabinet ministers, and at 
least three others await their cue to emerge 
as state secretaries. Not for 37 years has 
the party served the state at such an alti¬ 
tude. For x2 of these years, its leaders and 
many of its rank and file suffered exile or 
captivity. For the last 17 it has been in 
opposition. Now Herr Herbert Wchner, 
the party's forceful deputy chairman and 
the new minister for all-German questions, 
has felt justified in claiming that his party's 
years in the doghouse are over “ for ever.” 

But the exalted words of the leaders as 
they take the stage have not drowned un¬ 
scripted cries of lamentation from the wings 
and beyond. Dismayed protests at the 
prospect of having to eat indigestible sup¬ 
pers wi^ the devU have been pouring into 
the party headquarters at Bonn. They 
come from Social Democrats all over the 
country, notably from Baden-Wiirttemberg 
and Bavaria, the stamping grounds respec¬ 
tively of Kurt Kiesingcr, the new chancellor, 
and of Franz-Josef Strauss, his prospective 
minister of finance. Willy Brandt, the party 
chairman, who has given up his overlord¬ 
ship in Berlin to be vice-chancellor and 
foreign minister in Bonn, has received two 
admonitory letters, written more in sorrow 
than in anger, from Gunter Grass, the 
writer who campaigned evangelically for 
him at last year's general election. Photo¬ 
graphs of Herr Brandt's elder son, demon¬ 
strating with other young Social Democrats 
in Berlin under slogans protesting against 
the ‘'betrayal of comrades," were published 
on the front page of some of Tuesday’s 
newspapers. In the early hours of Thurs¬ 
day, the parliamentary party finally con- 
firme^ by 123 votes to 56, die executive's 
deds^ to go into coalition. 

Frbm the east German regime, whose 
special boast is to be the only begetter of 
a genuinely socialist and democratic German 
state, the cries of " betrayal ” arc, of course, 
shriller. Herr Albert Norden, cast Ger- 


to lambaste the respected Herr Wehner, 
who in his communist days (1^ was even¬ 
tually expelled from the party) was one of 
Herr Ulbricht's closer associates. But the 
east German communists’ intensified dis¬ 
paragement of the Social Democrats is dis¬ 
concerting many Germans. For they are 
being encouraged to suppose that the grand 
coalition has been formed primarily to bring 
reunification at least a shade nearer. This 
it may help to do in the long run. But, 
things and persons being as they are, it is 
difficult to see anything getting done during 
the coalition's professed life-span of only 
two and a half years. 

Herr Brandt is doing what he can to make 
his dealings with Herr Kiesinger and Herr 
Strauss more palatable to party sceptics. 
There are SS records to cite, implying that 
Herr Kiesinger surreptitiously impeded 
Nazi action against certain Jews. And Herr 
Brandt has been arguing that, in any case, 
Herr Kiesinger has proved his worth in the 
political life of post-war Germany. As for 
the merits and demerits of Herr Strauss, 
Herr Brandt recommends critics to exercise 
a vigilant tolerance. He himself is tussling 
behind the scenes to wrest some kind of 
public apology from Strauss for having 
misled " the Bundestag over the Spiegel 
affair four years ago. It is being put about 
in Bonn that the Social Democrats are try¬ 
ing to persuade the chancellor to give a 
high post in the federal information office 
to Herr Conrad Ahlers, SpiegeVs military 
expert, whose arrest Herr Strauss engi¬ 
neered. 

Yet it is jarring policies more than per¬ 
sonalities that are at the root of the disquiet 
which so many Social Democrats feel about 
their leaders' decision to go into coalition 
with the once scornful foe. It is not to be 
expected that the German public will be 
expressly told upon what specific agreements 
the pact is based. When the new chancellor 
outlines his government’s intentions in his 
inaugural address to the Bundestag he will 
indicate airily where common ground may 
lie rather than disclose the details of its 



Kiesinger and Brandt 


been produced $0 far entails dearer smoking 
and motoring.) And there is little doubt 
that the coalition government will use its 
overwhelming majority in the Bundestag 
(447 seats to 49) to promote long overdue 
legislation of the kind that requires a two- 
thirds majority. This would include a re¬ 
vision of the competencies, especially the 
fiscal competency, of the central and regional 
governments; the adoption of the hitherto 
much disputed draft laws equipping the 
government with special powers in the event 
of war or other disaster ; and, less hurriedly, 
the introduction of electoral reform with the 
eventual object of annihilating the smaller 
parties. • 

In foreign policy the common ground be¬ 
tween the two parties is at present so obscure 
and soggy that it seems unlikely that the 
new government will be able to get any- 
Vi^here. Its activities will be mainly con- 


many's director of propaganda, is crowing 
happily over every opprobrious shred of 
evidence that can be unearthed concerning 
Herr Kiesinger's wartime work in Ribben- 
trop'a^^orcign ministry. This was to be 
; it is a new weap^ with which 


nature and dimensions. 

The common ground seems to be mainly 
in the region of domestic affairs. Both 
parties are ready to tackle the budget deficit 
with a new sense of reality. (The only con¬ 
crete instance oS their agreement that has 


fined to soundings abroad and argument at 
home. Herr . Kiesingcr is committed to try 
to restore warmth and purpose to Franco- 
Qcrman relations; his first meeting with 
President de Gaulle is due in January. Herr 
Brandt’s heart is set on more adventurous 
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Marconr and the 
balance of payments 

The value of foreign currency earned by Marconf 
exports is equivalent to that spent by the United 
Kingdom in importing coffee. 

Marconi, [in its own field, exports twice as 
much capital electronic equipment as France or 
as much as Japan and France combined and the 
Company's production has increased by an aver<# 
age of 12% per annum over the past 5 years. 

Exporting Involves risks which need to be 
securedf by a substantial home market, the pro<9 
vision of which is the concern of all who seek to 
strengthen sterling. 




p 


as well as to: LONDON ■ FRANKFURT • GENEVA 
ROME • MOSCOW ■ BEIRUT • DHAHRAN • CAIRO 
TEHRAN • KARACHI • DACCA- CANTON • SHANGHAI 



PAKlSTAHmeRKATIOHU AIRUKES 


encyclopaBdic Marconi 

Complete system planners, designors and makert of 
•lectronic equipment for space, radio, digital and 
naval communication; broadcasting and 
television; automotion : airadio; air uaffic control 
and air defence; navigationai aids. Computera. 
components and microelectronics. 


i-.. 


TMI QUIIM « AWASO 

JO iNciuiTRr I tea 


The Marconi Company Limited 

AN ^ENGLISH ELECTRIC* COMPANY 


Marconi House. Chelmsford. Essex 
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approidies to Germaiiy’s eastern neigli- 
bours. From the mimstry of defence, 
Herr Schi6der wiO continue to exercise at 

r at afxne of tefocim But it 

Herr Strau|8^pi^;Herr iVehner who are 
(ikeljr 'to be the'tn^or driving focc^ iiii the 
plawihg ^,^CNeigh policy. And they are 
toobddadair to be expected lo pull together 
^orj^g; ’ , ^ 

at will now be missed in Bbnn b an 
sition that the goyenunef^t partiM nm^t 
seriously. It would be dangeroua to 
leave this fuifCtiOti for long to parties rout- 
side the BaodaHagv The leaders of the. 
National D^ocnnic paiw>. t^couraged. by 
their prog]ra$f! in the are already 

seeking,a the natidptd 

arcna.f.v‘';^V 

CoMium^iSii^ 

the 

wHdenieos 

BY OUN SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
The comiklOn market looks different from 
Brussels. In London, the main preoccupa¬ 
tion may be Britain*s hopes of entry. In 
Brussels it is the future of the European 
community as such. Some, though not all, 
of the members of the European Commis¬ 
sion are certainly more favourable to Britain 
than they were in 1962, primarily because 
they are less certain about the community. 
One official speaks of ** Europe's sojourn in 
the wilderness " ; an outside observer on the 
spot of ** the common market stuck halfway 
and it’s the hell of a prospect.” It seems 
strange, so soon after the settlement of 
European farm policy this summer, on 
which for six years the commission had 
strained every nerve, that the mood should 
be so bleak ; but it is. 

The usual reason, given not least by mem¬ 
bers of the British government, is that 
General de Gaulle killed supranational non¬ 
sense scone dead in the Luxemburg agree¬ 
ment among the Six last January. But the 
European community worked this summer 
exactly as it did before that crisis. What¬ 
ever the French said about the commission, 
it was just as influential in the farm settle¬ 
ment of July as in the previous marathons 
of 1962, 196) and 1964. When the Five 
in the Council of Ministers on October 27th 
outvoted France chapter by chapter on the 
common market budget, diey proved that 
the French rejection of majori^ voting when 
” vital national interests ” are at stake was 
not a euphemism for no majority voting at 
all. few ever believed that majority 

voteysiMld or should override vital national 
interests^ tt this stage, it is bard to 
argue that the winter crisis alone has 
changed the cOfftmon market that much. 

The change lies elsewhere. For eight 
years the Six have been laying the founda¬ 
tions of the common market. Paradoxically, 
those years, for all the toU-and trouble, were 
relatively easy ones. The member countries, 
not least the French so far. as agriculture 
was concerned, never failed in their will to 
see that the basic RA)me Ti^eaty contract to 
Ij^p a custcRns unido sfaouttf be fiilfilkd* 


When the member countries want to achieve 
something, the Brussels institutions wax fat. 
That is what they are there for. The Euro¬ 
pean Commission in particular is needed to 
initiate proposals and fish out final com¬ 
promises. But once the foundations are laid' 
everyone relaxes, the commission's services 
are less urgently needed, business fades 
from the public eye behind closed doors and 
the bias of capitals to go their own sweet 
ways reas^s itself as far as it can. 

The Anthority of the first com- 

^mumtjr> wr coal and steel, began to experi¬ 
ence this in 1955,. Little by little, especially 
after Oencial de Gaulle’s return to power in 
, 19$S»' national sovereignty reasserted itself 
/in objure committees, and the High 
Aii^boii^ was put in difficult positions, 
wh^e^ wwttled down its prestige and ability 
to operaie. Today the European Coal and 
Steel Community and Euratom are both 
deep in* trouble. Will the common market 
go the game way ? 

It baa at least one basic asset they lack— 
a polidcal ch'entele of its own. Now that it 
is virtually Europe’s ministry for agricul¬ 
ture, II million farmers, 15 per cent of the 
common market’s labour force, have a 
vested interest in its vitality. Moreover, 
agriculture gives the commission the day- 
to-day function.s that are the bread and but¬ 
ter of executive power. Though the 
Council of Ministers defines pdicies (on 
commission proposals), the commission ad¬ 
ministers the various managed markets. 
Only 4 of the 400 decisions taken up tiU 
July 1966 by the management committees 
were sent for appeal to the council, and 
there the commission needs only the sup¬ 
port of two countries to uphold its deci¬ 
sions. This even gives it some power to 
control foreign trade, especially trade with 
eastern Europe which the French govern¬ 
ment, despite the common market treaty, 
is determined should be nationally con¬ 
trolled. But national control is now impos¬ 
sible for agriculture, which affects a quarter 
of trade with eastern Europe. 

When one adds the industrial customs 
union to agriculture, one finds that the 
common market directly affects 11-12 
per cent of the gross national product of 
Germany and France, 18 per cent of 
Italy’s, and 23 per cent of that of Benelux. 
The scale of this commitment makes it hard 
to resist the pressure for collective measures. 

It mi^t be possible to raise barriers^ tike 
Britain’s surcharge on imports inside Efta, 
and a major slump might still break the 
common market up. But for the Six as for 
Britain, the dominant logic of increasing 
dependence on trade is to keep frontiers 
open, as luly did during its balance of pay¬ 
ments crisis of 1964. In France, under the 
finance minister, M. Michel Debrd, free 
trade inside the common market seems even 
to have become a delil^te policy of 
national strength through industrial health. 

It is noticeable that the officials in the 
European Commission whose job it is to 
persti^ the national governments to co¬ 
ordinate ldng*-term economic policies— 
budget planning, credit or regional policies 
and the like—^are much more optimistic 
about meshing the national economies into 
one another thairare offidals bogged down, 


say, on transport In several countries the 
national parliamentary financial committees 
now hold hearings in which they consult the 
commission on national budgets. 

All this provides a basis hard to shake. 
Yet the assumption of inevitable progress 
so characteristic of the common market’s 
early days has evaporated. This applies not 
only to the expectation that economic union 
would generate political union, but even to 
the assumptioD of the Rome Treaty itself 
that the customs union compels a thorough¬ 
going economic union, meaning joint 
government policies across a broad front. 

The signal failure so far has been to pro¬ 
duce anything like European industries 
among the Six. Though trade inside the 
common market tripled between 1958 and 
1965, with a few exceptions theq; have been 
no mergers across trontiers except with 
Americans. Instead, especially in France 
under official pressure, there have been 
many mergers within a single nation. In a 
number ex major industries—cars, com¬ 
puters and aluminium—some countries are 
coming near to having a single dominant 
firm. This turns many supposedly private 
industries into national assets and stimulates 
in new areas are kind of national jockeying 
which has prevented any real Europeanising 
of either the declining coal and steel 
industries or the growing nuclear one. The 
current emphasis in the common market on 
a European company law and comparable 
national company taxes does not touch the 
root of these invisible administrative 
barriers that replace the old visible tariffs. 
The one major force breaking up this 
pattern is the American firms already 
operating on a European scale, which may 
force the national industries to follow suit. 
Not for the first time, the Americans take 
to Europe more easily than the Europeans 
themselves. 

Given this background, the constant 
French sniping at the European Commission 
could have a cumulative effect. The French 
now object to the commission taking part, 
at least as prime mover, in committees and 
working groups where, as late as early 1965, 
this was accepted as a matter of course. 
They have tried to cut the commission down 
to a size that suits them, in places as various 
as the committee discussing the European 
company statute, a working group on the 
components of cattle feed, or in the renewal 
of the Iran trade agreement. So far they 
have stopped short of a public trial of 
strength in the Council of Ministers. But 
the Dutch alone, of the Five, systematically 
oppose these moves. 

Has General de Gaulle more tricks up 
his sleeve? Will he engineer another crisis 
after the French parliamentary elections in 
March? Or try to use British overtures to 
sap the Brussels system? In any case there 
is bound to be another test in 1^9 over the 
farm finance issue which the Dutch link, 
and French refuse to link, with more 
powers for ihfs European parliament. If 
living dangerously is the test of politics, 
then the common market is political* 

In the end, it is clear tluic it'is more the 
broad political process in Euro^ att targe 
th4n»c<mditions in the common market itself, 
tbiit vrill settle whether It grows politically 
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or dilutes into an economic league of a rda- 
dvely nounmunittal cbaracter. At present 
French policy, the interest of Britain and 
the Scandinavians in joining the common 
market, and the opening to eastern Europe 
art all taken as ];^incing towards dilution. 
But there is no necessary contradiction (in 
fact, over Germany, there may be a neces^ 
sary link) between a west European union 
and the opening to the east. And the frus« 
irations French nationalism creates for 
Britain, Germany and the smaller countries 
could well lead to a reaction in favour of a 
tighter community,. The surprising fact 
among the Six Is t^ way in which European 
unity survives as a hope^Jor all its many 
viciaattudes. This may dhangc. But the 
underlying attitude atSi seems to be that-in 
the end hone ^ ^ altemfitives looks much 
of a substitute. . . 

Austr^cma 

Mr Johnson's great 
and good friends 

rRGnn OuH CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

TTie elections last Saturday in both 
Australia and New Zealand confirmed the 
governments of those countries in their 
determination to continue raking part in 
the Vietnam war. In Australia, Air Holt's 
government had its biggest electoral 
triumph for more rli^n twenty years, 
unseiitijig several Labour members and 
demonstrating that its conscription policy 
has not engendered large-scale public oppo¬ 
sition except among those who are still loo 
young to vote. The Democratic I.abour 
party, which is even more deeply committed 
to conscription and the pursuit of the Viet¬ 
nam war, won no scars but got its customary 
number of votes. Final results are not yet 
in but so far the Liberal-Country coalition 
has 80 seats ; the Labour party 41 seats. 
In New Zealand, Mr Holyoake’s party last 
a seat to the quirkish Social Credit party 
but was comfortably confirmed in office. 
His National party won 44 seats; the 
Labour party got 35 seats. Holt and 
Holyoake, the Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
of the South Pacific, can thus be relied on 
for another three years. 

There arc one or two minor differences 
in tlie position of the two countries. 
Australia has conscription to provide its 
4,500 troops fighting in Vietnam; New 
Zealand has no conscription to provide its 
much smaller contingent and Mr Holyoake 
has said he will not introduce it. At the 
UN Ckneral Assembly this week Australia, 
which has just established an embassy in 
Formosa, opposed even the Goldberg ver¬ 
sion of a two-Cbinas policy; New Zmland 
was much closer to the Canadian position. 
The Australian government is so steadfast 
in its support fox the American line on 
Vietnam that it is sometimes left supporting 
the last but one turn in the line. The New 
Zealanders..are more cautious and less vocal. 
Yet there is no doubt that the governments 
will ^ along with whatever emerges as 
Atnerictn policy on Vietnam and on ,oon- 
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frontation with China. They can be 
expected to try to moderate the extreme 
positions taken up by South Korea and 
South Vietnam, axid they will try to mollify 
Malaysia and Singapore if these two get into 
a tangle with one another. But neither will 
initiate any rascal departure from 
American policy. 

Vietnam apart, the electoral issues in 
both countries were dominated by domestic 
matters. But for New Zealand Britain’s 
proposed attempt to get into the European 
Economic Community is bound to be a 
majtv preoccimtion in the next twelve 
months, Nelv Zealanders are accustomed to 
short cominona on the import side, but a 
further big. dr^ b their export bcomc 
would throw die whole economy into con*- 
f^ioa. The logical thbg would be for 
Km ^aland to se^k sheltdr within the 
Australian balance of payments, with the 
Australians amputadng their own befficieat 
dairy industry in order to give the efficient 
New ^alanders the-whole market for butter 
and cheese. In returh, Australian manu- 
faaurcrs would be allowed to operate freely 
in New Zealand; But this sort of logic docs 
not appeal to either side at present. 

Australia has little to WOffv about Britain 


row 

and the common market apart from some 
local adjustments which will cause a lot' of 
noise but which will have little Icmg-term 
effect. The economy is boombg. There 
is a continuous bjection of overseas capital 
and a corresoondbg increase, b the 
exploitation of new natural resouices. 
Immigrants contbue to be absorbed b very 
large numbers without upsetting anybody. 
With unemployment no danger, and with 
incomes rising, die marginal voter could 
afford the luxury of concentrating on 
foreign affairs. 

; One thing that mav hearten the British 
is that b the Australian campa^ npbody 
paid any attention to the ooiitroversy gpb| 
on b Britain about the bst d Siuec moicaiy 
commitment. It wu generally assumed 
the .only. extirarAsian force which-Australia 
could call oh ^ hdp.b thne of nee^ b 
thfit clothe Umt^ Stat<». Any Brid^ hAf 
that in%ht turn up would be ^oome but 
it is not expected; If the Brftbh want bases 
in these parts they will have to pay for 
them. But if they think Australia and New 
Zealand will take over British responsibili*- 
iics en any giwnd other than calculaeion 
of their own interests, apd those of the 
United States, they are' wrong. ■ 


Latin Amei'icu 

Unamerican arms are wrong 


FROM OUR BRA.:/! COR iFSPONDENT 

The American press, and some American 
politicians, have been thrown into high 
fervour by the news that several Latin 
American countries arc to refurbish their 
ob-solescent air forces with modern planes. 
Vice-President Humphrey has spoken 
against this " arms race ” between countries 
struggling against poverty. So has Senator 
Robert Kennedy, who suggested that the 
United States stop its own sales of “ im- 
necessary” arms and cut aid to countries 
that buy elsewhere. Mr Sol Linowitz, the 
new American ambassador to the Organisa¬ 
tion of American States, has declared that 
the organisation has the sacred obligation 
to ensure that our resources are not dissi- 
psged in the pursuit of elusive military 
superiority but are used to do all wc^ can 
to fight the ancient enemies of mankind: 
disease, hunger and poverty.” 

The arms race ” began with the pur¬ 
chase last year by Argentina of 25 American 
A4B Skyhawks. Now Chile has ordered 
21 British Hawker Hunters. Peru, Brazil 
and Venezuela arc in the market. ^ The 
American conscience first became seriously 
disturbed with the revelation that Chile was 
CO buy Hunters—-when Skyhawks became 
unavailable because of the demands of Viet¬ 
nam. The outcry grew when reports from 
Lima suggested that the Peruvian air force 
was considering buybg more British fighters 
to increase its existing British-built fl^t. 

It is at least arguable that Latin America 
would do well to disband its armed forces, 
which have yet to play a role in defence of 
the hemisphere and have chiefly distin- 


;»uishcJ chcinsclves bv overlhrowing civilian 
gf'Vc-rntncnts. Ccriainly economic develop¬ 
ment should come before military stock¬ 
piling. But these points do not apply to 
Chile, which stands out from its neighbours 
as being both democratic and progressive— 
even if President Barrientos of Bolivia, 
resuming a traditional quarrel, ha.s taken the 
opportunity of deploring Chile's '' bellicose 
arming." The Chileans say that the fighter 
purchase was made to " keep our air force 
m being.” Those who saw the collision of 
two war-surplus piston-engined aircraft at 
a Santiago fly-past last year can sympathise. 
And if the military requirements of Latin 
American countries are debatable, the 
ancillary role of air forces as technical pace¬ 
makers is indisputable. Domestic airlines 
in Latin America are rapidly conv^lng to 
jets, and advanced turbo-props. 

The British aircraft indust^ began to arm 
Latin America in 1947* ueoeral Per6n, 
determined to free Argentina from the 
American monopoly, bought Meteois, Lin¬ 
colns and Lancasters for the air force. 
Vikings and. Other civilian airliners for the 
domestic services. Venezuela, Peru, Chile 
and Ecuador (whose decrepit air force had 
suffered Rome nasty aeddents) followed suit 
with more Meteors, early Hunters, Venoms, 
Vampires and Canberras. The Americans 
until recently have tended to offer only 
obsdescent military aircraft. It seems 
natural that Latin American air forces 
should now be looking at a later generation 
of fighters—the British Lightning, the 
French Mystere and the Swedish Drakcn— 
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U06j000 Germans 

flew BEA last year 


It cailt just be the reliabili^ 



Bveotnuty , 
pf Tfu Vutorfa j 
pndAthprtsMiM 


The Gennans beinghard-working, careful-as-clockwork folk obviously 
tiiinlf a lot of reliability. And BEA’s record for reliability is among the 
best in the world. Literally. But just as obviously, the Germans, being 
German, want to eat well, drink well, feel well looked after. They can 
do all that on BEA. And bemg business men most of them, they want 
to fly when they want to fly. And BEA provide more flights between 
more destinations in Europe than any other airline. It takes all that 
to explain why all those Germans fly BEA. But the same reasons also 
explain why nearly 7,000,000 people flew BEA last year. And why 
BEA is known as the airline that pays its oum, way. And why BEA last 
year earned £25 million in foreign currmicy which included 85.7 m. D.M. 
Obviously it pays to be reliable - and in Deutschmarks too! 
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If Tuesday’s voting seemed to be a re¬ 
turn to past immobility—or even back be¬ 
yond last year’s point, for 10 more countries 
voted on the American side to defeat 
China’s admission—it was perhaps more 
the immobility of the resolutions than of the 
votes. Members were in the strait-jacket 
of cither having to vote with Albania and 
its co-sponsors to seat mainland China and 
expel Formosa or else do the reverse, ex¬ 
clude China to retain Formosa. Britain is 
able to vote for Peking by reasoning that the 
possibility of separate Formosan represen¬ 
tation is not thereby prejudiced, as its status 
remains undetermined. Few other states 
follow this reasoning and Canada, in want¬ 
ing to move to a position backing Peking’s 
entry and the separate representation of 
Formosa, could only abstain. Others, like 
Chile, thought they had done their bit to 
express their discontent with the old pattern 
by pressing for the Italian plan of a study 
committee to produce *‘an equitable and 
practical solution within the year.*’ This 
brought Chile back into the American camp 
while Italy, Belgium and others were by 
the same argument dissuaded from ever 
leaving it. 

The Australian delegate was right in ask¬ 
ing whether this was '' the year of all years ” 
for a change. Sixteen African countries 
voted against Peking and several (Rwanda, 
the Central African Republic and even 
Lesotho and Malawi) have had brushes with 
suspected Chinese subversion. Yet Ghana’s 
and Nigeria’s military governments stood 
firm for Peking. Next y^ar these causes for 
hesitation, and memories of the Red Guards 
escapades, may be dimmed by the blinding 
importance of bringing in the fifth nuclear 
power. 

West Indies 


Elegy for Empire 

What a rime we have had of it. Any fool 
can pick up an empire in a fit of absent* 
mindedness or piracy. It is getting rid of 
it that is the trouble. Barbados’s independ¬ 
ence on Wednesday removed only one of 
Britain’s Caribbean territories. 

The Federation of the West Indies was 
the second of the ill-fated federations that 
Britain’s colonial officials have had such fun 
inventing. It started life in 1958 in a flurry 
of Colonial Office historical pantomime 
verbiage, and collapsed four years later in 


a welter (rf intcr-West Indian bad blood, the 
rich partners Jamaica and Trinidad and 
Tobago having decided they would sooner 
travel to independence on their own. 

Unbowed, the British penned a new 
scenario for an Fast Caribbean federation 
which got as far as approval by the eight 
principals. Grenada almost immediately 
walked off, fluttering its eyelashes—un¬ 
successfully—towards Trinidad. That left 
seven—Antigua, St Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, 
Dominica, Montserrat, St Lucia, St Vincent 
and Barbados—all formally protesting their 
mutual devotion; a fletkm that was fairly 
soon revealed when the hard baigaining 
began. A constitutional conference that 
was to have been held in London in mid- 
1963 was postponed, a further postpone¬ 
ment followed m early 1964, a new agree¬ 
ment in principle was icacb^ late in 1964, 
and in the spring of 1965 the whole thing 
went up in smoke.. 

The trouble was the same as in 1962. 
This time it was relatively prosperous 
Antigua and Barbados—with 250,000 
people both the largest and richest of the 
seven—that decided they would sooner not 
shack up with their poor relations. In the 
summer of 1965 Barbados decided to head 
for independence on its own. 

From there it was a short step for Bar¬ 
bados to the usual disagreement between 
local ruling party and local opposition on 
the issue of independencc-bcfore-clections 
or clections-beforc-independence, the usual 
constitutional conference, threats of walk¬ 
out, soothing of brows and eventual agree¬ 
ment announced with an unusual minimum 
of publicity and totally fictitious leaks to the 
effect that elections would indeed be held 
before independence though nobody—in¬ 
cluding the premier Mr Errol Barrow, who 
holds tenuous power on a minority vote— 
had actually said so. And so to the usual 
independence celebrations on November 
30th complete with flag-lowerings, flag- 
raisings, triumphal arches, Duke and 
Duchess of Kent and Commonwealth Office 
Dependent Territories Division historical 
pantomime verbiage. 

Not that our colonial negmiators will have 
written themselves out of a job in the C.arib- 
bean for a long time yet. For most of the 
remaining islands they have dreamed up 
something called association with Britain ” 
which promises infinite possibilities for 
their talents. And there are always the 
rotten boroughs of the Bahamas and 
Bermuda ; the latter has just proved that it 
is good for a fortnight’s discord. 
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Uruguay 

New broom for the 
mounting dust 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


After months of cliffhanging, Uruguay has 
peacefully acquired a new constitution, a 
president and a new government. On 
November 27th the ciouUea of Ac past 
months—threats of military coups^Ji smlpe 
by the head of government and ud 
of serious, prolonged and perhaps 
labour uaiest—were temporarily forgott«ui 
as t\ million voters chose between four pro¬ 
jects for electoral reform (or no tdotm at 
all}i ei|[ht presidential candidates and the 
two maii^iitical groupings, the Colorados 
and the Blaacos. 

By an unexpectedly lar:^e majority they 
opc^ for reform and a bipartisan raeme 
giving wide powers to the head of sute. 
They thus turned their back on eleven years 
of experiment with a nine-man council of 
government whose permanent state 
paralysis had eventually discredited k. For 
the newly created top job they chose a 
retired air force ofiker, General Oscar 
Gestido, and with him his xniklly liberal 
group d Colorados. So ended At eight 
years d rule by the mildly oonservaavel 
Blancos ; on March ist, the Coforados take 
up the 93 years of rule interrupted by their 
rivals’ victory in 1958. 

General Gestido, who since he left the air 


force in 1955 has done a good job of re¬ 
organising the railways and trying hard to 
reorganise the national airline, was swept 
to power on a wave of popular enthusiasm. 
Despite his military rank he has revealed 
no ambition to govern otherwise than con¬ 
stitutionally. At the moment he un¬ 
doubtedly enjoys great good will and his 
victory was undisputed. But he will need 
more than this and his new-broom image if 
he is to tackle the country’s problems with 
any chance of success. Uruguay is still 
comfortably at the mercy of Smithfield and 
the international wool market; with a popu¬ 
lation of only three million, it has not b^ 
able to industrialise. Its famous social 
security system has been superseded in 
many countries, even Larin American on^ 
and the number of unemployed steadily 
mounts. General Gestido has not revealed 
anything that could be called a coherent 
policy towards these basic ills. 

The most interesting election results are 
perhaps to be found among the losers. 
The pro<ommumst Front for Liberation— 
its initials make it Fidel ”—together with 
its small associated groups put their 
tiny percentage of votes up by about 
50 per cent. This, together with the 
big defeat suffered by Zelmar Michelini and 
his radical group of Colorados, suggests that 
a protest vote is growing and is making 
itself felt outside the traditional—some 
would say decaying—jparty structure. The 
fourth party, the Christian Democrats, 
managed to retain thdr vote in spite of the 
split that followed^ their swhg to the left 
since the last elections. 
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Ru9aia*s system of general education is to 
be ovcrhaided. A declaration published on 
November zpth gives the outline of the 
proposed reform. In accordance with the 
established educational precept that one 
should praise before criticising, the declara¬ 
tion begins with a record of wl^t has already 
been achieved. This is undeniably impres¬ 
sive. A few figures are enough to show how 
much has been achieved by a country in 
which 50 years ago only a tiny part of the 
population was literate. Last ^r more than 
68 million people, nearly a third of the total 
population, were engaged in some form of 
re^ar study. Of this total, more than 13 
million were trying to improve their pro- 
fessiot^ .or technical qualifications by 
attfndmg^ adult education classes ; 3.6 mil¬ 
lion wiere at universities; 3.3 million were at 
technical colleges; and the rest, some 47 
million boys and prls, were attending pri¬ 
mary or secondary schools. But the system 
is now described as dd-fashioned and burst¬ 
ing at the seams. It is to be given a new 
look and provided with new s^yllabuses, new 
buildings and new methods. " 

For me averan Russian the news is 
that l^y Z97Q, m last year of the current 
so-feu educttion, iWnn 7 


to 17, should be compulsory throughout the 
Soviet Union. This always used to be the 
objective until Mr Khrushchev decided that 
pupils should start work after eight years of 
school, and that priority at universities 
should be given to those who graduated by 
way of the factory or the office. In principle, 
the reform was democratic ; it was designed 
to narrow the gap between academic study 
and work, between the intellectuals and 
the working people. In fact, Mr Khrush¬ 
chev was suspected of less noble motives, 
including a desire to weed out potentially 
tiresome students and thus check the fer¬ 
ment spreading among the young. In any 
case his reform was a Hop, and it is now 
being quietly dropped. 

But the search for links between learning 
and practical life is not. More than ever, 
poly technical education is the aim. By this 
IS meant a method of education in which 
theory is combined with practice, and learn¬ 
ing with everyday life. Pupils should, if 
possible, learn the laws of science and of 
Society in laboratories and factories. Means 
shoidd also be found to-get them accustomed 
to working in the kind of jobs they are likely 
to get when they leave school. This used 
to be t^ objective in the eady days of the 


Soviet regime, but it was abandoned during 
the Stalin era, when Russian schools re¬ 
verted to more traditional methods. In 
theory, the goal of polytecbnical education 
was revived ten years ago, though little pro¬ 
gress has been achieved so far. The present 
leaders are apparently more in earnest; 
as a token of this, each school wilfnow have 
a deputy head in charge of extra-mural acti¬ 
vities. There is also to be more time for 
music and the visual arts and a greater use 
is to be made of such aids as the cinema 
and television. But with such an enlarge¬ 
ment of the syllabus one wonders bow it 
will be possible to keep the school week to 
the prescribed maximum of 24 hours in the 
lower forms and 30 hours in the higher ones. 

Some of the reasons why so little progress 
has been made so far in modernising educa¬ 
tion can be guessed from the criticisms in 
the declaration of November 19th. First, 
there is the shortage of premises ; school¬ 
building has not kept pace with the^spread 
of education. For the first time the authori¬ 
ties feel able to propose that the number of 
pupils per class should be limited to 40 and 
to 35 in the highest forms. Overcrowding 
in the classroom does not encourage educa¬ 
tional experimcnis. Second, there is the 
problem of teachers. Although they at last 
got a salary rise last year, they are as under¬ 
paid as in other countries. (vSomc of the 
recommendations—for example, that a 
teacher in the countryside should be pro¬ 
vided with accommodation—are a reminder 
how tough the life of a Russian teacher can 
be.) There is no question of raising salaries 
again. The declaration simply talks of in¬ 
creasing the status, prestige and quality of 
teachers. Tt also reveals the government’s 
intention of multiplying the number of gov¬ 
ernment inspectors. Another recommenda¬ 
tion concerns the “ education of parents ” ; 
trade unions, factory managements and 
party organisations are asked to help in this 
task. It will be interesting to see what, if 
anything, comes of it. 

Material obstacles, however, arc not the 
only explanation for a certain conservatism 
in Soviet teaching. The Russians are rightly 
proud of the spread of education in their 
country and of the social transformation this 
has brought about. Any ^sitor to Russia 
can quote examples of drivers or chamber¬ 
maids whose children arc lecturers or doc¬ 
tors. The revolution has undoubtedly given 
a chance to boys and girls who in the old 
days would not have dreamed of getting be¬ 
yond the educational minimum. But there 
has not been any comparable jump in the 
system of teaching. The reason is not just 
the shortage of buildings apd teachers. In 
the tet years of the Soviet regime, when 
the material difficulties were very great, the 








In addition to the C-130's in 
service with U.S. forces^ more than 
165 Hercules have been ordered 
by 12 other countries of the free 
world. Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Indonesia, Iran, New Zealand^ 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, South 
Africa, Sweden, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. Production of 
the C-130 Hercules is continuing 
at Lockheed-Georgia. 


The C-130 Hercules is the world's 
most proven airlifter. It serves as a 
cargo and troop carrier; aerial 
refueler; fleet support aircraft; 
patrol, rescue and search vehicle; 
weather photomapping platform; 
drone target launcher; and more. 
Each day C-130's fly the equivalent 
of 20 trips around the world. 


The C-130 Hercules, unmatched in 
versatility and economy, is just one 
of a family of famous airlifters 
designed and developed by 
Lockhet^d-Georgia—the utility 
personnel / cargo C-140 fetSfar 
transport; today's largest 
operational military cargo fanjet, 
the C-141 StarLifter; and 
tomorrow's giant C-5A, the 
largest p1ar»e in the world. 

LOCKHEED 

A DivincN or Lo^^KHCco AiRCRArr conrorMTioN 
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Some family affairs 


Cjgarct^s uuiqae anil indhidmil; oigaveitos witli the flavour of rare 
lobaocofl • tlus lias been the family affajr of (lie House of Bobranie 
winco ld79. Then, the leisured clubmen of St. James h, who piusued 
djficrimination as a full-time oc eupaUon, di-<‘ovevotl in the new House 
of Sobrabio a mantifacturer ol a \u)ique ranjiie of i l^Mn Ltes which 
satisfied thorn completely. Today tl»c House of Sob)';nii(», still 
X)ersonally directed by the same founder fan) iJy, continues to provide a 
wide range of cigarettes that olusivo quality, eharaetor. Each 
Bobranie Cigarette is ma& now as .thqn willi the same individual care, 
which is why Bobrohjfe appeal which has mede 

them family affairs to appreciative smokers in succosBlve generations. 


, ^^kan Turkish (1879) 

Egyptian No. 7 (1920) 

Black Bussian (1925) 

Imperial Eussian* (1927) 

Virginia No. 40 (1930) 

Cocktail Virginia (1952) 

Continental FEter (1964) 

Virginia FEter (1965) 

80BEANIB 

Avaolalde at better tobao(9<mieis tbronghoat the world 
•Iicpetliil Btinlaii jtor ererseM oiil^ 
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Russians took an active interest in anything 
that was new, progressive or experimental 
in the teaching world. Stalin, for obvious 
reasons, had no liking for teaching methods 
which might develop the pupils’ critical 
faculties. The present system, with its 
gold medals and other distinctions for suc¬ 
cessful pupils, probably reflects the con¬ 
tinuing hierarchical nature of post-stalinist 
society. The new policy is unlitely to result 
in radical changes because it is primarily 
desired to consolidate and improve the 
existing system, not to venture into un¬ 
charted territory. 

China 

Red Guards 
go home 

The most massive series of mass rallies in 
history ended last weekend when Mao 
Tse-tung waved farewell to 2I million Red 
Guards and “ revolutionary students md 
teachers ’* in a two-day parade and drive- 
past in Peking. After weeks of rumours 
that the last hurrah had been sounded and 
after two unexplained startings and stop¬ 
pings, the New China News A^ncy 
announced that this eighth multi-million- 
man demonstration would indeed be the 
last until the season opens next spring. 

The tone of the rally ^as more military 
than usual: 50,000 troops were reported 
to be interspersed among the marchers who 

paraded smartly in formation as Red 
Guards ‘ regiments ’ and ‘ divisions 
Their supreme commander appeared again 
in his now-characteristic green army uni¬ 
form, despite the seven degrees of frost 
which made his close comrade-in-arms,” 
Mr Lin Piao, bundle up beside him. The 
usual group was there on the reviewing 
stand, including Mr Liu Shao-chi and Mr 
Teng Hsiao-ping who had come under acid 
poster attack the previous week. But Liu's 
signature as head of state was conspicu¬ 
ously absent from the official greetings sent 
to Albania and Cambodia this week. And 
Mr Li Hsuch-feng, the party boss of Peking 
who has been denounced by Red Guards 
for more than a month, was conspicuously 
absent from the rally. 

Glowing Chinese accounts of the 
November 25th-26th rally, which filled all 
the army newspaper and most of the 
others, proudly declared that since the first 
rally on August 18th Chairman Mao had 
received 11 million students—^that is, accor¬ 
ding to Chou En-lai, more than half of all 
the university and middle-school students 
in China. Nine million of these had flooded 
into Peking from the provinces, tying up 
transport and causing shortages of food, 
housi’ii; and medicine. For the pa'^t month 
the Chinese leaders have been ti^ng to 
stem and reverse the tide, but with only 
partial success. This last rally, over¬ 
running the official deadline for the Red 
Guard exodus, must have been one final 
attempt to speed them off by invoking the 
magic of Mao. 


Jugoslavia 

Alarm bells for 
the economy 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

During a tour of industrial regions in 
Bosnia-Herzogovina which ended last week 
President Tito made little attempt to dis¬ 
guise the seriousness of the economic 
situation. At Banovid he warned, mineta 
from the uneconomic coal pits that ifa(^n(Uiy 
be laid off during the coming .'yeaL A; 
Tuzla he bored the under-foities Mth talei 
of his partisan exploits, interspersed with 
cheerinjg remarks like, The economy has "to 
be stabilised and the value of the dinar coa- 
solidated. Next year wiU be the most diffi¬ 
cult of all.” He frankly told workers and 
management at plants near Sarajevo which 
produce electrical and electronic goods that 

in the current phase of the economic re¬ 
form ... some enterprises will be compelled 
to suffer. But it is partly their own fault. 
Certain factories were built for political 
reasons, despite our warnings that this 
would be wasteful and dangerous.” He 
even told a meeting of school teachers that 
the educational system was in a parlous 
state. 

Nobody could accuse the president of 
mincing his words during a tour of 
depressed areas which had been virtually 
forced upon him by the party politbureau 
for reasons of political morale. And more or 
less while President Tito was spreading his 
gloomy gospel the party paper, Politika, 
published the disturbing news that average 
prices for foodstuffs and industrial consumer 
goods bad soared by 5.6 per cent during 
the previous month. 

So sharply has the situation deteriorated 
in the past six months—strikes, galloping 
inflation undermining the new dinar and 
personal spending increasing at an alarming 
rate—that economists and party men alike 
now speak openly of ” threatened disaster ” 
unless drastic measures are introduced. 
These would include a ruthless war on 
hidden unemployment and under-employ¬ 
ment among the vast army of unqualified, 
unskilled peasants who have abandoned the 
land to seek urban and industrial jobs. 
Experts also calculate that approxiniatcly a 
third of all industrial enterprises may have 
to be closed down before the economy is 
returned to a fair level of ” rentability.” 
Many of these, like the steelworks at Skopje 
in Macedonia, which at present produces 
steel at rather more than double the import 
price, were the result of political pressures 
to invest in the industrial development of 
the poorer regions. 

The uneconomic nature of many indus¬ 
trial enterprises is caused not only by the 
fact that they arc not needed, but also by 
the inefficiency with which they were built 
and equipped and are operated, in both an 
engineering and a business sense. In some 
backward areas big plants which might have 
defied the laws of non-profitability and been 
operated to sodae advantage are Condemned 


to hopeless bankruptcy by the quality of 
the work force which is really nothing more 
than semi-literate and totally upskilled 
peasandL 'Plunders and ecoaonusti adnmt 
that tbe^ people and , their families constif 
tute a large social problem, since they can¬ 
not, or will not, be ietumed to the land and 
are likely to become a band of refugees. 
The Bosnian minidg areas, where President 
Tito made his recent tour, arc now direat- 
ened with closure becalaM^^rby compartlon 
with the Slovenian mines ftutktf :iiocdi» they 
are deep, old, uhprcxlucciye and mtpmive 
to work. (Many men walk neuljr five itntea 
umterg^und every shift before they, deadi 
the coni face.) They are also.refiiiitiL\#jhicli 
flialRd transport an added compHcatm iu^ 
debreasm the, prospects of findiiis 
live work for.’the laidnnff mnetS 4 i'>yi^aiii 
President T!to, at ^anovici, mured 
that they would be getting a thermo-eleomc 
plant, one bedd loeal bffidal chipped m to 
contradict him and point out that a credit 
had just been refused to build such a. plant 
in the area. 

To these industrial problems, Others have 
been added. The capitalisation of agricul¬ 
ture has been grossly neglected and the 
trade balance showed a deficit of $300 mil¬ 
lion for the first ten months pf the year (as 
compared with $203 million for the whole 
of 1965 and $437 million for 1964). Some 
of this admittedlv was offset by the income 
from tourism. But it was still sufficiently 
disturbing to have the dlrcctor-g^eral m 
Jugobanka, the foreign trade bank, announce 
that there would have to be a drastic credit 
squeeze because the foreign exchange fund 
was exhausted. In future only those enter¬ 
prises which invest their foreign exchange 
earnings with Jugobanka will be able to turn 
to them when they need credit. On top pf 
that, the national airline, which operates 24 
aircraft and 17 general directors, has an¬ 
nounced that it intends to eliminate most 
of its domestic services because of crippling 
deficits. 

It is clear that the economic reform will 
bring with it plenty of pain, for k was 
adopted with enthusiasm but without ade¬ 
quate explanation by party and government 
officials of the essential fact that it would 
inevitably cause renewed pK>verty in certain 
areas. It is obvious that nothing like the 
one-third industrial cut-back advocated by 
the economists can be achieved, but there 
will still be enough casualties to make re¬ 
newed friction between the federation’s 
various republics more than likely. 

But the Jugoslavs are still acutely con¬ 
scious of being the vanguard of the com¬ 
munist world, the , first to challenge the 
power of Moscow. They were also & first 
to challenge the marxist concept that the 
only difference* in value between raw 
materials and finished goods is the cost of 
labour added. Perhaps because of this, 
they will be damned rather than be seen 
to have failed, ^liich adds a certain 
piquancy to the spectacle last week of an 
irate American, who had protested at being 
overcharged, being patiently told by a 
tourist official (and party member): You 
see, sir, that is a free; enterprise Store and 
we have no control over its^ prices.” 
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That cm^erence 

But what should 
we talk about ? 

To confer or not to confer is no longer the 
question. That may be going too far; but 
it^ is certainly true that at the moment the 
Russians are pressing vtvy bard indeed for 
an international communist conference. It 
almost looks as if they want it badly enough 
to risk snubs, loss of pi^idarity and prestige 
and accusations of s^ditcihg we communist 
movement* C^inion was very much divided 
at the Bulgaiiaii 'par^ congress ia mid- 
November ; (kfegates from 38 parties sup¬ 
ported Mr Beeznii^^s proposal for a con¬ 
ference and 24. made no direct comment. 
Nothing daunted, the Russian leader has 
returned to the attack this week at the 
Hungarian congress in Budapest. 

One can only guess why the Russians 
should have decided to get out on what 
could prove a veiy uncomfortable limb. 
They may have decided that they cannot go 
on indefinitely letting their plans be ham¬ 
strung by difficult neutrals like the Ruma¬ 
nians and the North Vietnamese. They have 
certainly abandoned hope of any reconcilia¬ 
tion with the present leaders in Peking. This 
was made abundantly clear in an article pub¬ 
lished in Pravda on November 27th, which 
amounted to a formal declaration of ideo- 
It^cal war against the Mao Tsc-tung re¬ 
gime. It denounced China's so-called cul¬ 
tural revolution and deplored the harm that 
this was dobg not c^y to the Chinese 
people but also to the unity of the inter¬ 
national communist movement. It declared 
that the attempt to distort marxism-lenin¬ 
ism and replace it by the ** ideology and 
practice of Mao Tse-tungism must be 
thwarted. Hungary's Mr Kadar told his 
pany congress on Monday that the 
goings-on in China could no longer be 
created simply as an internal affair. He pre¬ 
sumably made the delegates' fiesh creep by 
assuring them that the World Committee 
of the Red Guards ” had put up its name¬ 
plate in a Peking street. 

Yet in Budapest on Tuesday Mr Brezh¬ 
nev said that it was utter nonsense to sug¬ 
gest that Moscow wanted a communist 
conference in order to “ cxcommumcatc ** 
the Chinese. Indeed it is* since to all in¬ 
tents and purposes the Chinese are no 
longer in communion with Moscow and the 
greater part of the communist movement 
anyway. In other words, the split has 
already happened. What really worries the 
other parties is not whether it should be 
made formal with a flourish of trumpets, 
but what twe the Russians will make of it. 
There could Jt>e ^ international conference 
which never motioned the Chinese but 
which still served to reassert and confirm 
Russia's leadership of the movement. Mr 
Brezhnev will have confirmed the doubts of 
the neutrals and even of some of the dele¬ 
gates who are basically sympathetic when he 
told the Himgarian party congress that the 
task .of, an international conference would 
be to analyse the great changes that had 
taken place in the world and " forge a com¬ 


mon line for the future.” If that means a 
common line that could lead to an agree¬ 
ment with the Americans on Vietnam, that 
may be alright. But it looks as if many 
panics draw a distinction bct>vcen com¬ 
radely discussions, which are acceptable, 
and formal declarations of policy which they 
regard with suspicion as the thin end of a 
wedge of renewed Russian domination. If 
the Russi^s do get their conference they 
may yet discover that it was not really worth 
the trouble. 


Rumania 

Precision can be 
bought 

PROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Rumania is now making about 7,200 
machine tools and metal machining appli¬ 
ances a year—^not an impressive output by 
world industrial standards but almost four 
times what it was a decade ago. Of this 
figure, lathes and allied machines are ex¬ 
pected to account for 2,400 in 1966. The 
big advance in machine tool production 
dates from the late Mr Gheorghiu Dej’s 
refusal to accept for Rumania the status that 
the Czechs, Russians and east Germans tried 
to foist upon it. They wanted it to be 
a mainly rural oil producer. He decided to 
launch out towards the wilder shores of 
industrial power. 

The initial difficulty in starting a machine 
tool industry from scratch (Rumania pro¬ 
duced 184 lathes in 1950, 709 in 1955 ^^d 
2,107 in 1964) was how to achieve the 
necessary quality and precision. Rumania 
soon found that it was almost impossible 
to compete with the experienced Czechs and 
east Germans, let alone with the high-grade 
products coining from western Europe, 
Scandinavia and the United States. One 
answer was the setting up of FMUAB 
(Bucharest Machine Tool Factory), which is 
regarded today as one of the show-pieces 
of Rumania's minor industrial revolution. 
It took two years to build FMUAB. 
Production started in May 1963, with 
predominantly west German and Swiss 
equipment. The machine shops are set out 
over 250 acres in the suburbs of Bucharest, 
generously interspaced with lawns and 
lower beds. They reach a high standard 
(for eastern Europe) of cleanliness and light. 
Walls and roofs are largely of glass. 

The secret of FMUAB’s success has been 
the ingenious method of labour recruitment. 
It offers higher wages, better accommo¬ 
dation and higher premiums for precision 
work than any of the other dozen tool fac¬ 
tories in the country, with the result that 
it skims off the cream of the skilled workers. 
There is said to be quite a scramble in other 
machine tool factories for transfer to 
FMUAB. 

The plant, which started with 200 
workers, today employs 1,200 workers plus 
320 en^eers and technicians. If you 
believe m the small print of five-year plans, 
it will have a labour force o^ 4,500 turning 
out 1,600 machines a year by 1970. The 


investment to meet this target has already 
been planned, and building is about to start 
to enlarge the plant, while a large number 
of apprentices are being trained; there 
seems, in fact, to be no reason why the 
target should not be achieved. 

The plant specialises in vertical lathes, 
milling machines and drills, with maximum 
permitted tolerances of plus or minus two 
microns after 100 hours of running on a 
test bench. Forty per cent of output now 
goes for export, mostly to hard currency 
areas including west Germany and the 
United States. 

Although the Rumanian economy as a 
whole has not yet discovered the joys of 
incentive schemes, the men at the ministry 
of machine-building appear to tave grasped 
the idea that “ zero tolerances *^in this very 
precise branch of precision engincerin^an 
be achieved by means of hard cash. Thus 
a <machiiiisL caniiiig a basic salary of 1,800 
lei monthly (£112 at the official exchange 
rate, £36 at the tourist rate and about £20 
at the free market rate) earns as much 
as an 80 per cent bonus, including 50 per 
cent for “ fine work ” plus another 20 per 
cent for " extra fine ” work. His modern, 
two-roomed factory-owned apartment, inci¬ 
dentally* takes only 3 per cent of his basic 
wage in rent. FMUAB’s star operator, 46- 
year-old Ghorghe Bogdan, can machine a 
steel shaft until it resembles a chrome finish 
in about six hours. He earns 5**000 lei a 
month, just double the salary of his technical 
director. 

FMUAB’s major difficulty is, of course, 
marketing. Under the inflexible centralised 
system it has no direct contact with the 
end user, either domestic or foreign. De¬ 
tailed technical discussions with foreign 
customers have to be handled and arranged 
through the cumbersome mechanism of the 
ministry of machine building and '' Mashin- 
export,” the bureaucratic organisation which 
handles queries from potential foreign 
customers. As the technical manager. Ion 
Diaconescu, said rather plaintively; We 
know we have a good product by world 
standards but we have no advertising or 
sales department to promote it." 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review 

Philippines 
and Fonnosa 

President Marcos's economic plan for 1967'70 is 
being criticised by some as unrealistic. Our latest 
Review weighs the evidence and comes to some 
interesting conclusions for those doing business in 
this market. Business trends i^Formosa are also 
fully covered. 
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Yes, Sir - I’ll have your letter ready In a Jiffy! 

My boss Is pleased with me and the Facit Electric • He doesn’t have to wait long 
while his letters are typed, and they look neat and businesslike too . Always 
same well-balanced layout, thanks to the mechanical memory • On my Fadt Ele<^ 
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settings-the mechanical memory does It all for me • A single 
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Viscount by Vauxhall is the Powered Luxury car. 

It is this powered luxury that makes the Viscount one 
of the quietest and smoothest motor cars on the road 
today and also one of the safest. 

Powerinstant power™from a silk-smooth 3.3 litre six. 
Power brakes and power steering to ease your driving 
and give you extra assurance and precision. 

Add to this Powerglide ** the smoothest fully automatic 
transmission. 


And power-operated windows too—a feature normally 
associated with cars costing four limes as much. 

Yet the multi-power Viscount, complete with a galaxy 
of luxury appointments —like reclining seats and best 
hide upholstery—costs only £1,483 inc. P.T. (£1,397 with 
manual 4.-spced change). 

Delivery charges extra. 

Contact your Vauxhall dealer and ask him to arrange a 
test-drive of the new Viscount. 


^evcr before siich powered luxury in a £1,500 car 


VISCOUNT BY VAUXHALL 
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Transport on and off the road 


By sd Act signed iri OccOucr, the setting up 
of a federal Department of Transportation 
was assured. The new Secretary, Mr Alan 
Boyd, has been named and his department 
should start functioning in the spring. But 
the struggle for a unihed national transport 
policy is not over. Too much money is 
involved ; the interests concerned are big 
and, some of them, well organised and no 
member of Congress is unaware of the 
political power of a voice in the allocation of 
these huge funds. Congressmen and trans¬ 
port lob&s are used to each other and, by 
and large, content with things as they are. 
Thus, no provision of the Act was snore 
doggedly contested than the authority ^ven 
to the Secreta^ to establish the principles 
by which the investment of federal money 
in transport should be governed. In the 
end, the power was limited severely. The 
Secretary of Transportation was authorised 
to develop standards and criteria*' for 
investing federal funds, but not to apply 
them without Congressional approval. 

The reasons why were aired fully in the 
congressional hearings last summer. The 
highway interests feared for the future of 
the mammoth interstate highway pro> 
gramme if such dangerous new concepts as 
comparative return on investment were 
allowed to intrude on the present system of 
give and take. There were fears that some 
of the tax revenues now earmarked exclu¬ 
sively for the building of new roads might 
be diverted for such purposes as road safety 
or beaytificadon. The curiously influemial 
waterway interests put in an effective plea 
for keeinng undisturbed the arrangement 
that divides authority over investments in 


Washington, DC 

iuiand^wa ter ways between Ongress and the 
TCrmyTlorps orEngincers. 

The established interests feared, in fact, 
precisely what the advocates of a national 
transport policy wanted: a system that 
would attempt to weigh the advantages of 
investment in one form of transport against 
investment in another. The politicians 
have a somewhat different fear, that they 
may lose the power to direct public money 
to their districts rather than to where it is 
wanted. The two forces are natural allies 
in defence of the status quo. 

The Act as it has emerged from Congress 
is a compromise which hurts nobody for the 
present, but does offer a prospect that a 
transport policy may be evolved and applied 
over the years. President Johnson, when 
he signed it, expressed the hope that one 
day Congress would permit the Maritime 
Administration (wholly left out in deference 
to shipping and shipbuilding interests) to 
be brought within the new department. A 
federal Railroad Administration, admittedly 
with small powers and meagre funds, will 
at last be set up under the department's 
roof. Mr Boyd will be in charge of the 
technical studies and experiments already 
going on in high-speed ground passenger 
transport for the congested eastern sea¬ 
board. Aviation will be under his wing. 
So will a miscellany of functions from 
operating the Alaska Railroad to providing 
pilotage on the Great Lakes. 

But mdst of the big decisions of the next 
ten years will ebneern the building of roads. 
This takes, and win long continue to take, 
most of the money—more than $5 billion 
out of a federal ouday on transport of 


perhaps $6 billion a year. It is an unhappy 
accident for Mr Boyd that, just when ms 
department is about to be born, President 
Johnson should have come down heavily 
on this year's highway budget. Most of 
the cost of the National System of. Inter¬ 
state Highways is met from the Highway 
Trust Fund, which gets the money collected 
in federal faxes on petrol, tyres and road 
.ychicie>^ Tliis net gc into rht: 

general Budget: if it is not spent on build¬ 
ing roads it has to remain in the fund. But 
President Johnson's advisers, searching for 
ways of producing a counter-inflationary 
effect to offset the impact of the costs of 
the war in Vietnam on the economy, decided 
some time ago that it would be useful to 
hold back money in the fund and force the 
highway programme to slow down. 

The decision to limit commitments from 
the fund to $3.3 billion in this flscal year 
was announced last week. This reduces the 
federal money available for actual spending 
on road construction in the next year by 
about a quarter. Some of the states w'ill be 
forced to revise their road-building plans 
«id some industries like steel and cement 
will be disappointed in their expectations. 
The cut is, however, only a postponement 
and nor the beginning of the retreat from 
the whole idea of the Interstate Highway 
System for which some liberals have 
pleaded. The programme is thorou^ly 
entrenched and it is unUkely that anything 
can stop it before it is completed in the 
middle nineteen-seventies. 

A judgraent oni the programme that was 
completely dhpassionaie and put in its 
framework at tune and space would be hard 
to form. The subject lends itself to super- 
ladvea and to controversy. President 
Eisenhower, under whom the intersute 
system was first provided with the funds 
to keep it moving, called it " the biggest 
public works programme ever undertaken 
an3rwhere or at any time throi^out the 
world." That was when it was still believed 
that a nation-wide system of 40,000 miles 
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of first-class motorways could be built in 
' ten years for $27.5' btfUon. . By now that 
I amount has been spent from federal funds 
' (which usually cover n»ne*-tenths of the cost) 
but only 22>K4 o miles of the new or recon- 
tinkstta 6,3 So miks 

date Whidi tl^ pment 
to^ 4i>odo^im^ is to be 
“ has now beien ihoved to 1975 
costs a mOe have lately becoKOe 
. evto more buoyant than the revenue tirom 
tasea. Jdte^oa’a ^rent 

, .campai^ rettenebma^t may m may not 
- put the date beck stBI further;: 

, Whieii Codpess gave authority for this 
hhve .icfieme m 19^ it wis^ ^ing ^pe 
to k iirew of the nin^eefii-lhinies whid 
the had bottled up. But Uttle was done 

umB t9S^s when at wt Congress arranged 
the fhaiidag. At that dme, 

howe^i among moderately 

cid^eiMa j^ not .taken in what 

the cn^spoft ocOnomhlB, the sociologists 
and the limdruie pbnne^ had begun to say 
about the impact of road policy on the 
structure of society. The governing feeling 
was that since people were lucky enough to 
be able to afford motor-cars they must be 
enabled to enjoy them. The Clay Com¬ 
mittee set up by President Eisenhower was 
lyrical about the pleasant suburban way of 
life which the automobile and the express¬ 
way were about to make available to all: 
the threat that this might present to urban 
life in the nineteen-sixties must have dawned 
on some people, but it had not penetrated 
into government. 

A period of violent polemics FolTowed, in 
which the Interstate Highway System was 
attacked as extravagantly as it had been 
lauded, before the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the other transport authorities began to 
organise themselves to anticipate the social 
effects of their efforts. Even now the 
criticism can be justly made that the 
Administration, and to a still greater degree 
Cx)ngTess3 are generous towards what is 
called “ hard ” (that is, ’ tcchnologial) 
research but parsimonious in promoting 
'' soft ** research into the economics and the 


sociology of transport policies. The Bureau 
of Public Roads has recruited social 
scientists and a useful interchange does take 
place between the executive departments 
and the non^ngineering faculties in the 
universities. But the bureau's first task 
remains an engineering one^ the setting of 
road standards and tte supervision of road 
design and construction. 

The Interstate Highway System has its 
own momentum, which must be served. In 
the great land areas of the emptier states it 
has nroduced magnificent results; muck like 
^hc^eams that were dreamed for it. In 
Ae urban conglomerations of the eastern 
seaboard and the Great Lakes it has not 
even produced enough toads, and the states 
ccuitinue busily to build toll roads which 
never quite catch up with the volume of 
traffic. The consequent disruption of the 
towns has not begun to be digested. The 
idea that if fewer roads were built the urban 
disorders would not be so pressing does not 
hawdklri^y followers in the nucleus of the 
ne#]Miiirtment of Transpgnation. Bur it 


is realised that roads determine land use 
and that land use can fix the framework of 
civilised life. Thus the next generation of 
arteries for transport, even though these will 
still be mostly highways for motor cars, will 
have to be pare of a more sophisticated and 
more comprehensive design. 

A period of ferment and experiment will 
set in for the new department as it 
approaches the task of reporting to the 
President its proposals for highway policy 
after X972 or 1973. The new study cannot 
escape matters which previous studies, 
on which the present road-bqildiag pro¬ 
grammes are based, did attempt to 
consider: relating one mode of transport 
to anotiier and considering the whole in 
its economic, social and 'politfeal aspects. 
By huge expenditures Americans have been 
enabled to move across the spaces between' 
towns with unexampled ease, but life in 
towns grows more difiicult even as more 
people adopt a town-centred existence. 

More and better gadgetry can do some¬ 
thing, but the transport planners are also 
steering inescapably towards compulsory 
land-use planning by the urban regions. 
Towns of more than 50,000 arc required to 
have a transport plan as a condition of get¬ 
ting highway funds. B^ore^ long the 
federal government will be insisting on land- 
use plans as well, using its powers over 
money as a weapon. Present experience 
suggests that getting such plans enforced 
is even harder than getting them written. 


Inflating away 

In October the cost of living in 
America went up again by nearly onc- 
half of a percentage point, even though 
food prices are no longer rising and 
wholesale prices have turned down. 
The increase in the consumer price 
index since October, 1965--3.7 per cent 
^is the largest year-to-year gain since 
1957- This puts the final nail in the 
already moribund hopes that coming 
wage increases can be held down to 
the 3.2 per cent which is supposedly 
justified by increases in productivity. 

In fact the average increase has been 
well above that this year and the latest 
statistics for labour costs in factories 
show the effect of this. If the recent 
rise in these costs continues, the result* 
ant squeeze on business profits is likely 
to have a depressing impact on capital 
spending. 
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Republicans at the 
ranch 


With ahiadsc unseemly haste. President 
Johnson is mending bis relations with the 
Republican leaders in Congress, who will 
be so much stronger in January than they 
were in October. For the first time the 
ranch in Texas has been thrown open to a 
bipartisan delegation; apparently not even 
Senator Dirksen, the President's crony, had 
set foot there before. The occasion was 
tailor-made for conservatives' delight! the 
announcement that $3 billion or more bad 
been ciit from govemment spending for the 
remaining seven months of^the financial 
year ancL a hint of further postponement of 
the decision on higher taxes. 

Because so large a part of the Budget goes 
on defence and on spending which is out 
of teach of the shears (such as interest on 
the public debt), the economies, apart from 
the $1.1 billion which the Hij^waf Trust 
Fund will not be allowed to disburse this 
year, have had to be squeezed put of the 
remaining $29 billion. Few of the agencies 
involved have not had to make at least a 
nominaJ contribution, though the trail.of 
confusion laid by the President—perhaps 
deliberately—makes it hard to judge how 
severe are the sacrifices. 

President Johnson insisted ihaf he would 
not short-change the needy—children, old 
people and the sick. But there was no 
CXiHiiption' for the War 60 p6virty for 
education, health or Welfare—all targets of 
Republican conservatives. Even the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development is to save some $546 million 
which Its obedient head, Mr Weaver, says 
will not be crippling. It is housing, how¬ 
ever, which has already borne the brunt 
of tight credit; the number of new houses 
started in October fell again, to the lowest 
level since 1946. In the midst of his 
economies, the President has had to release 
$250 million of the $i billion appropriated 
by Congress to water this monetary desert. 

Where Mr Weaver’s cuts will fall is left 
vague, but they can hardly be at the 
expense of the new demonstration cities 
scheme. This is the bold plan to mobilise 
every kind of federal assistance to renew 
blighted areas in some seventy cities. But 
for the present year Congress appropriated 
only $12 million for planning ; the $400 
million to make a start is yet to come and 
even this is quite inadequate. 

Mr Johnson may hope that economics 
now will pay dividends later in more 
co-operation from the congressional cem- 
servarives; he is justly proud of his 
legislative legerdemain. But perhaps this 
time he is being too clever. Not many of 
the new Republicans who have just been 
elected are the old-fashioned rural penny- 
pincers, indifferent to city slums, con¬ 
gestion and crime for which the party used 
to be famous* And for a reminder that a 
large wing of his own party » impatient 
with half-measures, the President has die 
hearings on the plight of the cities just 
reopcMied by Senator Ribicoff. 
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Steam RalsiiV?-Hl^spMd gas li» the hidustrial answers too... 

Tii Industrial Gas Engineer can gut thefidliechtdcdt know-tow of Britain's grogressive 
gas indastrg at yonr Hsgosal immediately Us advke is fiee^ 

The gas industry’s technical advisory service is backed by the industrial development centres 
of Qas Boards and by the Gas Council’s Industrial Research Station at Solihull. Their 
aocwmilated knowledge of industrial heating problems is available to you through the 
fodiistrial Gas Engineer. 

Thetadustrial Gas En^eer can tell you how gar can lower your overallproductionlosts; how 
its deaimess allows direct firing at higher thermal efficiency: how its flexibility gets Idling 
plant lack into production quickly; how its performance Is consistent^ resulting in fewer 
reJ^;.how its heat is released economically only at the point of use. Gas can give you 
faster production, improve worktog conditions, reduce labour costs and maintenance and 
capital costs. 

The revolution in gas production methods and the exciting North Sea gas finds are further 
Idling reasons why you should consult the Industrial Gas EngineoTf A phone call or letter 
to the Industrial Gas Officer of your Gas Board is all ffiat if needed* 

HIGH SPEED GAS 


Gas for steam raising 

Steam it required in quantitlca large and 
tmall at a variety of looations in most 
wmkt. Gas looces at a tttism raising fuel 
with its superior flodUIity and oontioL 
Jnfpe gas (m storage) to any part of a 
works froin roof to baaemcnr.Inttallgia 
boilers (UbQ^^saviDg, hilly automatk) 
where tteadi ie.wsnted. Batiiy flued gas 
boilers pfatentno MutlOB problem. 
Edsdog boilcfi convert to gat. 
And gat boiletij when the time ooinei« 
will hum'natural ga with even more 
dgnificant beuedts to iodiiitiyB 
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Newest economics 

Washington, DC 
Americans have become increasingly 
familiar with the idea that taxes should be 
manipulated} in part at least, according to 
the needs of the economy rather than (or 
the simple purpose of balancing the Budget. 
But with this new-fangled idea only barely 
sinking in, the public may soon be con¬ 
fronted with an even more sophisticated pro¬ 
position. This is the idea, increasingly 
favoured among the President’s advisers, of 
a tax increase next year not to cool off an 
overheated economy but to permit an easier 
monetary policy. 

It is now roughly estimated in the Coun- 
dl of Economic Advisers that monetary re¬ 
straint this year, even though it did not 
begin to ** bite ” seriously until about mid¬ 
year, has had a restrictive effect on the 
economy that is the equivalent of a tax in¬ 
crease bringing in about $9 billion. That 
would be all to the good except for the 
familiar uneven impact of tight money and 
the danger which it involves of creating 
chaos or even panic in the financial markets. 

The assumption, subject to change on 
the basis of later information about defence 
spending and businessmen’s plans to invest 
in plant and equipment, is still that next year 
the general approach of economic policy 
must continue to be one of at least mild 
restraint, certainly early in the year. No one 
doubts the cooling off in the economy that 
has occurred in the last Yew months, illus¬ 
trated by such indicators as wholesale prices, 
sales of motor cars, accumulation of stocks 
and the like. But this is seen as the desired 
result of restrictive policy, induding a mild 
degree of fiscal restraint. If restraint were 
relaxed and defence spending continued to 
rise, inflationary forces are seen as still 
ready to bust out all over.” 

But with this assumption, there is a 
strong argument for shifting a good part of 
the burden to fiscal policy by way of a tax 
increase. The Federal Reserve Board has 
shown that it is its intention to permit 
monetary conditions to become easier if 
taxes are raised and indeed the mere act of 
raising taxes with the resulting reduction in 
the government’s own need to borrow, 
would ease the pressure on interest rates 
even if the central bank did nothing. In 
these conditions the danger of a seizing up 
of the whole credit mechanism would be 
averted, the serious plight of the savings and 
loan associations (or building societies) 
would be alleviated, mortgage money would 
once again be available for housing and con¬ 
sumption would share with investment the 
burden of making available resources to pay 
for the war. 

It is an elegant case. But whether the 
President will accept it remains doubtful. 
He must think, above all, of whether Con¬ 
gress is likely to accept a tax increase in these 
circumstances and for these purposes. The 
Republican leader in the House of Repre- 
senutives, Mr Ford, has already come out 
in opposition to a tax increase, for example, 
and Mr Ford will control more votes next 
year. The President would, of course, link 
the tax increase with a big supplemental 


appropriation for Vietnam and, even though 
the basic purpose would be to shift the mix 
of policy, the public could be allowed to 
believe ttot it was paying higher taxes to 
finance the war—which would not be alto¬ 
gether untrue. 

Nonetheless, die Administration is in 
part bedevilled by its own past successes in 
using fiscal policy as an economic regulator. 
How can the economy need a sedative now, 
asked Mr Ford the other day, when the 
economic indicators seem to show that it 
needs a pep pill ? If he is told that the 
main line of policy will remain unchanged, 
as monetary policy gives what tax policy 
takes away, he can be forgiven if he remains 
sceptical, if not confused. And the same 
applies to his Democrauc counterparts. 

Nonetheless it is quite likely that the 
American economy, and the world structure 
of interest rates, would be better off if the 
President grasped this nettle and shifted 
policy, assuming that the Federal Reserve 
authorities did their bit. If he does not, 
there is a reasonably good chance that 
American interest rates will go even higher, 
with more turmoil in Wall Street. 


Bugs bite back 


The Department of Justice has admitted 
committing a crime: violating the consti¬ 
tutional right of Mr Bobby Baker to be 
secure from unreasonable searches by listen¬ 
ing in on his private conversations. The 
admission was made to the federal judge 
who must decide whether the case against 
Mr Baker has been tainted by this uncon¬ 
stitutional eavesdropping and should be 
abandoned; he is accused of tax evasion, 
theft and conspiring to have someone else 
submit a false tax return. Whatever the 
decision, it is bound to embarass the 
Administration. A long trial would bring 
out the connections of Mr Baker, who was 
secretary to the Democratic majority in the 
Senate, with powerful Democrats (he was 
once Mr Johnson’s protegf). Dismissal of 
the indictment would bring knowing smiles. 

If the charges are dropped, it will not 
be the first time that eavesdropping has 
proved its own punishment. Last month a 
major tax evasion case was lost when the 
conviction of Mr Fred Black, a former 
lobbyist, was overturned and a new trial 
ordered ; (he was one of the men through 
whom Mr Baker’s conversations were 
picked up). Though there is no federal 
law against bugging or wire-tapping per se, 
the Supreme Court held that the spike 
microphone driven through the wall of Mr 
Black’s hotel room constituted physical 
trespass. Last week the Department of 
Justice was maintaining stoutly that the 
monitoring of Mr Baker’s conversations 
with Mr Black and with Nevada casino- 
owners was purely accidental and that its 
evidence against Mr Baker came from quite 
different sources. (Evidence obtained from 
wire-tapping is not admissible in federal 
courts). The tapes produced by the Federal 
Bureau of Inves^ation were indeed 
innocuous but are these all of them ? On 
Thursday the JDepartment of Justice an¬ 


nounced that it was conducting an Intensive 
review to discover how many triids may 
have been affetted by FBI ihcmitoring and 
some convictions seem certain to be 
reversed. 

In Nevada, where there are laws against 
electronic surveillance, the FBI has been 
rescued by the election from the worst 
consequences of tapping the wires of 
casino-owners in its campaign against 
organised crime. The new Governor, Mr 
Laxalt, is unlikely to proceed with the 
prosecution of FBI agents wbich^ was 
throated by Governor Sawyer, jthough 
there is a private suit outstanding by oAe 
of the casino owners, A federal grand jury 
is considering indictments against some of 
them involving the skimming off of profits 
before reporting them for taxes. 

In 1965 President Johnson ordered that 
there should be no more electronic snoop¬ 
ing by the government except in caaea 
involving the national security ; he and the 
Acting Attorney General are believed to 
favour legislation to this effect. But the 
President’s own Crime Commissiem is 
reluctant to part with this weapon; it has 
voted tentatively to permit electronic eaves¬ 
dropping when it is authorised by a conn. 
Yet the Baker case has shown how hard it 
is to control; the monitor on Mr Black 
picked up not only Mr Baker’s conversations 
but those of people in adjoining rooms. 


To hide a bomb 


How to muffle the blast of a hydrogen 
bomb ? The Atomic Energy Commission 
is going to try a trick suggested some years 
ago—detonating the bomb while it is sus¬ 
pended in the middle of a deep and empty 
underground cave. This is called “ decoup¬ 
ling.” If all goes according to theory, the 
explosion should be muffled by the space 
around it and should not produce the heavy 
ground shock that would come were it 
surrounded by solid material. Some scien¬ 
tists believe that decoupling may effec¬ 
tively mask the size of an underground 
blast so that this cannot be detected with 
any accuracy by monitoring devices. 

If so, the device would present a formi¬ 
dable obstacle to acceptance of a treaty 
banning underground nuclear tests. Accord¬ 
ingly, it is fair to say that the AEG hopes 
that its Project Sterling now scheduled 
for next Monday in a salt dome in 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, will not work. 
Seismic recording stations throughout the 
United States will try to pick up tremors 
from the explosion. This will not, as 
nuclear tests go, be very powerful—equiva¬ 
lent to that of 350 tons of TNT. (The 
AEG has already promised residents of 
Hattiesburg that the blast will not produce 
the shocks that its predecessor did two 
years ago, when a nvc-kiioton blast was 
set off to create the cavity that will be 
used for the forthcoming test.) But the 
agency may be planning similar but bigger 
tests in future; before any significant data 
on muffling explosions can be gathered, 
the nuclear devices exploded womd have 
to be more substantial, around four kilotons. 
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Two-term Louisiana 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW 
ORLEANS 

General elections in one-party southern 
States have a ^bit of being dblf and insi^pU 
ficaitt. However, this year was an exception 
in die Deep South. It was a year of back- 
ladi against Great Society Democrats, Black 
Power movements and Ne^ efforts to 
obtain fairer treatment in education, hous¬ 
ing and employment, widi Republicans and 
reKdcaary Democrats both trying to uke 
advantage of j^tkal discontent 
Lnuisuma alto felt die idiite backlash but 
to a lesser cRtent. because of an interesting 
new beed of pMiddan who is now occupy¬ 
ing the Govonbr’s chair. Mr John 
M^ekhMi played upon white fears of the 
Negroeb when-he first won office. Since 
eomlig tO'pewer, however, he has assumed 
the iNtftef a moderate and has tried to lead 
Loiiiisiana toward a sdution of its race 
problems mid toward more rapid indus- 
trialitatioo. IBs immediate gou this year 
was the approval of a constitutional amend¬ 
ment imok would permit him to run in 


Parochial worries 

The Romiii Catholic school system in the 
United States stands about half*way to 
die goal set at its founding in 1M4—to 
pco^dc a Catholic education for every 
American Catholic child. And there it 
may have to leat. A brave study of the 
Catholic achool system prepared by 
die University ol Notre Dame, has shown 
diat, if the same percentage of Catholic 
diil^n is to be taught in church schools 
in 19^ as in 1962, then ecclesiastical 
authorities must spend about $720 mil¬ 
lion on new dassrooms and must find 
about Sifioo new teachers, most of them 
from religious orders. 

Ironically, this sharp recognition of 
ftnandal crisis comes just as Omgress has 
made it possible for the first time for 
federal money to find its way to church- 
affiliated schools, even though under 
rigorously limit^ conditions. Many 
Roman Catholic authorities are eager for 
didr schools’ share of the billions of dol¬ 
lars of federal aid now available to educa¬ 
tion. Equally aroused are the traditional 
opponents of goverfiment-aid to church 
achools; they feel that even the present 
highly restricted aid may violate the con- 
•titutional strictures against mixing 
church and state. 

There will be no guidance from the 
United. States Supreme Court on these 
ificky issues, at least not this year. La^t 
month the Court refused to review a case 
involving four church-related colleges in 
Maryland. The refmal left standing a 
ruh'ng by a lower court which denied stare 
aid to one Methodist and two Catholic 
colleges on the grounds that their policies 
and programmes projected a strong reli¬ 
gious image. A fourth college, even though 
connected with the United Church of 
Christ, was found sufiiciently secular to 
acedve a $500,000 grant from the sute. 


1967 for another four-year term. Louisiana, 
often with good reason, has not permitted 
ks Governors to serve for two consecutive 
terms. But Mx McKeithen’s amendment 
was approved by 443,000 votes to 193,000 
and was carried even in racially troubled 
Bo^lusa, over the objections of the White 
Citizens Coundls. 

The backlash first came to Louisiana this 
autumn when Representative James 
Morrison lost fight for renomination as 
a Democratic candidate to a fire-breathing 
segregationist whose slogan was ** God and 
the OmstitutiQn.” Mr Morrison had 
backed the federal voting rights Bill of 1965 
and this damned him as a supporter of 
President Johnson’s Great Society in the 
eyes of his constituents. 

One reason why Mr Morrison’s defeat 
came as a surprise was that until then it 
was generally believed that Mr McKeithen 
had set a new tone in Louisiana’s politics. 
He had belpeci to make it respectable for 
white leaders of the establishment to state 
publicly that racial problems should be 
examined and corrected. The Governor 
created a Bi-Radal Commission, the first 
of its kind in the South, and induced pro¬ 
minent men, white and black, to serve as 


Meanwhile, the Federal Office of Educa¬ 
tion has made it clear, that the new riches 
now available each year for helping ** edu¬ 
cationally deprived" pupils are not going 
to go to church schools in any generous 
amounts. Any loans of teachers and 
equipment from the tax-supported (or 
public) schools must be made for a speci¬ 
fied time and purpose. A film projector 
sent to a church school to help pupils 
who are backward in reading may not be 
used to show films of general educational 
interest. And any public school teachers 
who cross a parochial threshold must 
teach • deprived ” (that is, two years be¬ 
hind the norm for their age) pupils only. 

If secularity is to be the test for receiv¬ 
ing federal funds, the Catholic primary 
and secondary schools will never pass it. 
Notre Dame’s survey showed that Catholic 
•cudents, while academically above the 
national average (largely because of their 
scliools* selective poUdes on admissions), 
felt that moral and reli^ous training was 
far and away the major goal of their 
education. 

One flaw which the report noticed in 
the Catholic achool system is the lack of 
Vocational training. There is still not 
much to offer those who are no good at 
their books, and not much prospect of it 
either; the expense of equipping work¬ 
shops may be too much for a system 
already forced in some cases to pack sixty 
children into a classroom. 

A more serious problem concerns lay 
teachers. With growing enrolments the 
ranks of teachers from religious orders 
have had to be supplemented, with out¬ 
siders, But these suffer from ibw morale. 
Their colleagues in public schobls are 
better paid, while the parochial schools 
do not offer much opportunity for pro¬ 
motion : of 42,000 lay teachers, fewer than 
a hundred are achool administrators. 

The Notre Dame lepon, financed ^ a 
grant of $350,000 from the Carnegie, Cor- 


members. Without its mediation there 
would have been more violence. 

Six years ago, it took considerable 
exertion by the federal courts to prevent 
the State Le^slature and the then Governor 
from crippling tax-supported schools in 
New Orleans which complied with court 
orders ordering racial desegregation. Today 
dozens of school systems tl^oughout the 
state are integrated and this year’s Legisla¬ 
ture appropriated a record sum for public 
education. At the same time the state con¬ 
tinues to spend more than $3 million a year 
for grants to some 10,000 children whose 
parents wish them to attend private white 
schools. The grants are probably illegal 
but they serve as a safety valve. 

Thus with luck, daring, cunning and 
intelligence, Mr McKeithen has held the 
allegiance of those white segregationists who 
elected him in the first place, while at the 
same time bringing to bis camp large 
numbers of Negroes and liberal whites. He 
does just enough to pacify the reform 
instincts of many business and labour 
leaders but stops short of alienating the 
conservative sensibilities of those who do 
not want to see the state government tackle 
the problems of bad housing, inadequate 


Enrolment in Catholic schools in 1962 



poration, uncovered some disturbing facts. 
Catholic students, according to answers 
given to questionnaires, are not anti- 
Negro but do lean toward anti-Semitism. 
Moreover, nearly half of the students 
tested showed a disappointing grasp of 
Catholic doctrine. In fact, it seemed that 
devout children were produced by devout 
parents, rather than by the atmosphere of 
their school. If this is true, are the paro¬ 
chial schools worth the expense? 

If the further studies that the report 
says are needed into the effects of Catholic 
education are made and bear these facts 
out, Catholic school authorities will have 
to make some hard decisions. They may 
have to choose between smaller classes 
with more teaching num for the very 
young, on the one hand, or the enrichment 
of the secondary school curriculum on 
the Ollier. With limited funds, Catholic 
schools, can no longer hope to duplicate 
the vast facilities of the public schools for 
bringing out the best in the brightest and 
the dimmest at every age. And it may be 
^at the Catholic school student’s superior 
* learning potential’’ uncovered by the 
Notre Dam investigators will tip the 
balance. 
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school systems and general ecofumiic baefc- 
wardnesa; these prevail in spte of the 
state’s rich combhiatioD of natural resources. 

There is some truth in the charge that 
Governor McKeithen relies more upon 
popularity polls than on principle in dart¬ 
ing his course and that of the state« Some 
critics contend that he could have done far 
more to improve the lot of Negroes while 
others see him as doing too little to fight 
integration. The Governor’s suf^Kirters 
counter by asking: what would you do as 
a political leader in a state where anti-Negro 
sentiment still runs high on occasion but 
where the number of mgroes registered to 
vote keeps rising ? Many Liberals suppon 
Mr McKeithen out of fear that, without his 
middle-of-the-road approach, the state could 
swing to a Governor whose formula for 
success is race baiting for the people md 
spoils for himself. 

Opposition to Mr McKeithen is, however, 
by no means limited to the segregationists. 
In particular there are people who believe 
that he will not be able to resist the temp¬ 
tation to gorge himself on power and spmls 
now that he has been given the chance to 
succeed himself. 


In contempt 



Poor Mr Adam Clayton Powell! He is 
criticised by the press, scorned by his 
colleagues in Congress and vilified by 
advocates of Negro rights as well as by 
se^egationists. Now, to add to his tribu¬ 
lations, he has been found guilty of criminal 
contempt of court in New York and, in 
effect, has been made a fugitive from justice 
in the state. So far Representative Powell 
has survived easily enough; in fact he has 
turned the attad^ to his own advantage, 
claiming vicdmisacion because of his Negro 
race. To bis constituents in Harlem, he 
delights in boasting that he. has bested the 
white man at his own game. His con- 
stituent;^^ w^e sufficiently pleased to return 
him to Congress again^ giving him 75 pelt 
cent of their votes.^ 

He has alsb survived the onslaught in the 


c 6 urts umQ now: In 198? Air fbwdl lose 
a defamation suit brouj^t by a woman in 
Harlem who accused him of slandering her 
on television. He has yet to pay her a penny 
of the damages awards (they now amount 
to $164^00}; in Che process, however, he 
has been for^ to dodge subpoenas and 
three sentences totalling thirteen months 
for civil contempt of court. His protection 
has been the immunity from arrest in civU 
cases granted to Congressmen during the 
legislative session. All of this has meant 
inconvenience, but it has also given him a 
great deal of publicity. 

Mr Powell’s conviction for criminal con¬ 
tempt—^for refusiim to obey the court’s 
order to pay the $164,000 or submit his 
assets to court exanwation—ma^ alter the 
picture. For one thing, it permits the law 
to seize him any time that be enters the 
state. Furthernmre, the criminal conviction 
gives his enemies in Congress a new wea¬ 
pon. Unless be has b^n absolved of 
criminal contempt, any Congressman may 
challenge his rigbe to uke the oath of oflSce 
in January. There are many members who 
will support such a move. Both Republi¬ 
cans and Democrats are angry with Mr 
Powell for his blatant use of committee 
funds on pleasure trips. It is common con¬ 
gressional practice, out usually a discreet 
one; flaunting the abuse may delight Mr 
Powell’s constituents but his congressional 
colleagues feel that it discredits them. 

The liberals in particular resent his lack 
of commitment, or rather his almost total 
commitment to the pleasures and self- 
interest of Congressman Powell. To be 
sure, he has helped to push through many 
of the liberal education Bills. But he has 
also been capricious, indolent and self- 
serving ; moreover, he has done this at the 
expense of Negro rights. 

Nike-X for export ? 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The Administration’s strategists are giving 
serious consideration to offering anti-missile 
defences to some allied and non-aligned 
nations—^provided, of course, that such de¬ 
fences become actual, rather than mere 
research, projects. Approaches have already 
been made to unspecified allies in Europe 
(probably the West Germans) concerning 
the Nike-X anti-missile system. The idea 
is that countries protected by the strictly 
defensive anti-ballistic missile will not feel 
impelled to develop their own offensive— 
and provocative-rHiuclear weapoits. Wash¬ 
ington officials do not think a non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty would halt the spread of nuclear 
weapons very effectively as long as non¬ 
nuclear countries have reason to fear their 



devastation but could not prevent some 50 
million casualties. It is estfanated at pre¬ 
sent that the cost of an anti-missile system 
that would cover all IlipM. tQl 

interest to the Soviet UnitAf'wohIdw 


the order of $30 btUiofii dflH&b 

think that the cost may be jAved wid| 
further development woA. 

However, agamst an unso^usdean^ 
attack with a score or two of nusaQaa*'^^ 
a threat as may come from Gbim in Ml 
years rime—anti-missile missiles are aaid to 
offer high confidence ” of reducing caau^ 
ties to practically nothing. Defences ' 
signed wirii such an attack in miiid could 
cost as little as $3 billion to cover the Ihiised 
States and a large part of Canada. Hie latter 
system would rely principally on '^area’* 
defence, using the Zim missile to intercept 
incoming wailieads a hundred milra or to 
above the earth and a thousand miles or 


more from the anti-missile battt^. The 
more costly system designed against Soviet 
attack would use a denser area defence sys¬ 
tem plus batteries of the Sprint misrile. for 

point ” defence around important targets. 

Officials estimate that the cost-per-square- 
miie-protected for deploying Nike-X over¬ 
seas would be comparable to the cost for 
deployment in the United States. K the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation is at all 
interested in the system, it would ptdsably 
be most interested in a fairly dense deploy¬ 
ment to counter the 700 or 800 rntdium 
range Soviet rockets supposedly aimed at 
Western Europe. Hic cost of sudi a system 
would, of course, be steep but still it would 
be less than half of the cost of deployment 
to cover the United States—say $5 to f 10 
billion which could be spread over five yearsi 
An area defence for Western Europe would 
cost far less and would still offer some pro¬ 
tection agaihst accidentally launched mis¬ 
siles and attempts to force a surrender by 
blowing up one or two targets. 

The Chinese threat in the Far East is 


such that area defence would be adequate 
for India and Japan, with point defcnee for 
a few key targets. The cost for either 
country would be less than the cost of pro¬ 
viding area defence for the United States. 
The cost would also be less than either 


country would have to spend to develop 
its own nuclear weapons and missile de¬ 
livery systems and the anti-missile system 
would take about the same time to develop. 

Since anti-missfies have nudear war- 


nuclear neighbours. Nike-X, perhaps 
coupled with a guarantee of proteaioa by 
the nuclear striking forces of the United 
States, could give some security to such 
countries as India and Japan which are 
threaitdied by CommiRiist China and so 
stretnchesk a non-proUferation creatj^. 
Sbodkl rile nAri6fi8:m the woild fail ,10 
condode loch a/teaty, the availabllily of 
antf^isdle Peaces tftigfct stiff pMiiade 


heads, the question of who would control 
them remains a troublesome one. However, 
experts say that these missiles can be imr 
incapable of offensive use. Also, 
AJffiMs carried on ships could provide area 
coverage for Western Europe aad ^cven 
lapatr and India. The nexr slen ipr^axplnr- 
teg the whede question wffl mmiiMy tome 
at the DecnmbM tneeriiif iff Noto^'iiuckar 
idafiaing group. ^ f *. 
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PROPHET NEW INSPIRED? 

A New Look at Medicine and Politics 

By Enoch Powell. 

Pitman Medical. 74 pages. 7s. 6d. 

The publishers did well to gee Mr Enoch 
Powell to ccmiribute to their series on a 
new look at medicine.’’ It gave him an 
opportunity to reconcile his recent preach¬ 
ing as the prophet of anti-planning, laisser 
fmre and the supremacy of the market with 
his three-and-a-quarter years’ tenure (long 
by comparison with his predecessors’) of the 
olhee of Minister of Health, in charge of a 
near-monopoly of medicine. Moreover, the 
bock has l^en brought out at a rime when 
the medical profession’s complaints against 
the ministry and the whole government 
have reached a new peak. 

Mr Powell acknowledges the complaints. 
He argues, indeed, that they are inevitable 
in a service that is virtually one hundred 
per cent financed by the Exchequer: 

if an improvement or expansion of the ser¬ 
vice with which one is professionally con¬ 
cerned depends on the government spending 
more on it, then it becomes a positive cihical 
duty 10 besiege and bombard ihe governmeni 
and force or shame them into providing more 
money, and then more again. 

But if the leaders of the medical profession 
arc inclined at this point to say “ JFIcar, 
hear; it just shows that medicine should 
be taken out of politics,” Mr Powell knocks 
them firmly on the head. Medicine, he 
rightly emphasises, cannot be taken out of 
politics so long as it is financed from taxa¬ 
tion; there must be public accountability 
of a service costing over £1,000 million a 
year; and the decision whether 10 raise 
taxes, or to allocate more money to build¬ 
ing schools rather than hospitals, is a poli¬ 
tical one. So also must there be lay re¬ 
sponsibility, not professional: 

Tlic principle is not limited 10 mediwinc but 
Is universal: the professional is the servant, 
albeit specially endowed and equipped, while 
the layman ... is the consumei who com¬ 
mands the service and decides v, lu-thn he 
take the advice or no. 

Another cherished belief—that doctors 
should have a greater say in the running c^f 
the health service—is thus demolished. 

Nor does Mr Powell view with favour 
the encouragement of private practice as a 
means of relieving the health service of its 
dependence on the taxpayer. Both the 
grant of free drugs to private patients 
(which, he points out in an interesting little 
bit of history, was inserted almost inadver¬ 
tently into a Conservative policy statement 
sn 1949) and a system of contracting out 
woidd increase the total amount spent by 
the taxpayer. There would have to be a 
** massive transfer ” of patients to private 


care before any less money were spent on 
the health service. 

Mr Powell writes so lucidly and force¬ 
fully that one is almost bulldozed into 
agreeing with him all the way. But—to 
take one example—is he right to attribute 
the virtual absence of grumbling in the local 
health services to local pride in them ? It 
could also be explained by the hierarchical 
structure of local government serv'ice, which 
discourages juniors from voicing complaints. 
Also, medical oflicers of health are mana¬ 
gers, not clinicians, and they have learned 
about the allocation of resources. Mr 
PowcD might also have recognised that 
progress in medical science docs not always, 
as he implies at one point, increase the 
demand for, and cost of, medical care. Such 
progress has led to enormous savings in the 
cost of treating tuberculosis—probably at 
least twice as much money has been saved 
on this disease as would be required to pro¬ 
vide an artificial kidney service for all who 
need it. 

Mr Powell might have dealt less 
summarily with the question of health ser- 
vic;: charges as a means of relieving the tax¬ 
payer. It is a pity, too, that he does not 
examine the Purr ill proposal for area 
boards, co-ordinating all branches of the 
health service, in which the medical oflicer 
(if health would be a key figure. But he 
has fulfilled the main purpose of his book, 
which is to show how the health service 
appears to the minister and civil servants 
responsible for if. The most vociferous doc¬ 
tors fto be distinguished from those tvho 
soldier on quietly in exacting circum¬ 
stances) will not like his discouraging con¬ 
clusion that the service has ar present no 
visible alternaii'tv But it may not be a 
bad thing f('r them to see themselves as they 
are seen at Whitehall and Westminster. It 
could conceivably Iv id to better understand¬ 
ing all round. 

LIGHT BLUE AND SCARLET 

Economics: An Azekreerd Corner 
By Joan Robinson. 

Allen and Unwin. 94 pages. 16s. cloih- 
bouiid, 8s. fid. paperbound. 

Many economics graduates who have come 
down from Cambridge in the past thirty 
years have wondered why successive British 
governments have not tried to make more 
use of the sharp analytical mind of Professor 
Joan Robinson. The answer of her critics is 
apt to be either ** the woman’s impossibly 
left wing,” or, more kindly, she draws her 
teaching ability from her considerable intel¬ 


lect, but her policy recommendations from 
her considerable emotions.” Sadly, after 
reading this terse but only half-brilliant little 
book on Britain’s current (or rather July, 
1966) economic crisis, one can see die 
critics' point. 

There arc three layers to Mrs Robinson’s 
thinking. The first layer is old fashioned 
radicalism from the 1920s. She agrees that 
inequality of income was necessary down 
to perhaps 1914, because excess saving and 
investment had to be squeezed out of the 
people. But modern w'csicrn economics have 
** got over the hump of heavy accumulation 
and need to find a more rational way of 
enjoying the benefit.” Her own choice is 
for complete egalitarianism: confiscating 
death duties and gifts taxes to wipe out large 
accumulations of inherited property in a 
generation (leaving a reasonable life interest 
to widows and orphans), and a system 
whereby the inland revenue should refuse 
” to allow, as costs for tax purposes, salaries 
above a certain multiple of the average 
wage.” It is fortunate that the mild Dr 
Kaldor, instead of (his other Cambridge 
economist, was appointed Mr Cullagban’s 
lax adviser. 

The second layer of her thinking comes 
from the Keynesian revolution of the 
thirties, in which the young Joan Robinson 
carried a leading banner. Here a whole 
generation and a half of Cambridge-trained 
economists can join with her. Keynes him¬ 
self had always foreseen that arrittides and 
institutions must change when full employ¬ 
ment was attained, because ” the balance of 
power in wage bargaining would tip in 
favour of the workers, so that a vicious spiral 
of wages and prices would become chronic.” 
Mrs Robinson expresses her polite bewilder¬ 
ment that, thirty years after Keynes, “ many 
professional economists and most Chancel¬ 
lors of the Exchequer continued to maintain 
that the movement of prices was something 
to do with the management of the monetary 
system.” So it looks, for some paragraphs 
in the book, as if she is going to support the 
concept of an incomes policy. She docs 
have some nice initial words to say about 
it ; but then rides off on a crusade for 
egalitarianism again. 

The third layer of her thinking comes 
from postwar economics ; the chapters on 
this layer sound rather more superficial than 
the other two. But there is a powerful snort 
that *'if ever there was a case of funda¬ 
mental disequilibrium, it is the case of 
Britain today, but a devaluation of sterling 
is by no means acceptable to the world 
financial auihoritic;..” So it looks as if Mrs 
Robinson is going to be a dct’alucr. But, 
although agreeing that devaluation might be 
‘‘ helpful,” she chases off again to put the 
main blame on the reasficrtion in postwar 
England of “the old to.^fr-/anv d-^ctrinc. 
that what is most profitable is best.” “ There 
arc many grounds—moral, acstheric. and 
political—for objecting to this system, on 
which opinions may differ: there is one 
about which it is impossible to disagree.” 
This one “ undeniable ” objection turns out 
to be that a modern free market system has 
proved to be incompatible with a sound 
balance of payments. 

Continued on page 1037 
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There is a better way to 
*^^reach. the moon, 

roads profitably, 
<^’house people 



I This huge structure is the largest building in the M.T.) structural steel frame with supervision of the 
world. It is part of the United States’ newest U.S. Corps of Engineers. Speaking of record-breakers, 
launch facility at the NASA Kennedy Space Cen- United States Steel International, Ltd., is currently 
ter, Florida. Here, the Saturn V rocket and Apollo building the largest suspension bridge in South Amer- 
spacecraft will be assembled for lunar flight. The as- ica; and United States Steel International (New York), 
sembly building encloses over 125 million cu. ft. of Inc., was the prime contractor for Europe’s largest sus- 
space (over 3V& million cubic meters); its doors alone pension bridge, the new Salazar Bridge over the Tagus, 
are large enough to admit a 45-story building. United No matter how big or how little the Job, if you need 
States Steel crews erected the 57,000 net ton (51,700 construction capability... we have it. * 
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\A/a hfilfA it you like to have one source for the world's largest 

* • ^ J "T" y. V ■ selection of steels, construction capability for just about anything 
you can name, and help on steel problems? All are available from the United 
States Steel International companies. For information, call us in London or New York 
City, or contact any of our Commercial Representatives throughout the world. 



Some years ago, when 100,000 psi (70 
kg/mm*) USS "T-l” Steel was introduced, 
shippers of liquefied gases immediately recog¬ 
nized its potential for tank trailers. Twenty 32- 
meter "T-l" steel tank trailers were recently built in 
Argentina by Cometarsa S. A. for Gas del Estado. The 


reason: “T-l" steel’s greater strength permits the use 
of thinner plates, which means less dead weight and 
welding. Less dead weight means that the trailers 
can carry more payload—particularly important where 
there are highly restrictive highway weight limitations. 
“T-l” is a trademark of United States Steel. 



3 It looks traditional, but this house is something 
entirely new on the building scene in Spain. It 
is a pre-engineered residence manufactured by 
U. S. Steel Homes Division, and available 
through the United States Steel International compa¬ 
nies. Twenty were built last year in Madrid by Condotte 
Espanola S.A. Steel-framed exterior panels have nriore 
stability than conventional structures, and they cut 
erection time from weeks to days. A six-man crew can 
have an average-size house completely enclosed and 
under roof in a single day. These pre-engineered, mod¬ 
ular houses are ideal for any area where high quality 
housing is needed fast, particularly where building 
materials are scarce. 



M United States Steel International 

United States Steel International (Now York), Ino. 

Yorfc-~-100 Church St., Nuw York, N. Y., U.S.A. 10008 
London-Gten Mouse. Stag Place. Condon S.W. 1, England 

United Statee Steel International, Ltd. 

100 Church St.. New York. N. Y.. U.S.A, 10008 
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Continued from page Z 032 

What? Always? In all postwar capitalist 
countries? HowlittleEngkndcanyouget? 

little 

Engw^ In <ttMp^ntmg 

chapi^ la|p^ f QMiclusid^^’VMii^ Kobin> 
son’s main recoiminendation is ^at Britain 
sl|OM)d iiwle to being a maU iDdach 

try <fo(^cdto and 1^- 

tlcutri*. sbe^^ w^ like Britain |lo''diS6dciM 
itself frdm tbe American crusade agaiiikt 
communism, which threatens worse horrors 
than it is already perpetrating.*’ Since the 
total of British military expenditure is less 
than the total of annual real national income 
forgone by even two years of the stop-go 
polides which she rightly reviles, this seems 
an oddly irrelevant flourish with which 
to end an otherwise often-stimulating book. 

p 6 sii$sm^ WITH 80UIS 

The Pl^lMna: of 
Culture 

By David Brion Davis. 

Cornell University Press, London; Oxford 
University Press^ 519 pages. Sos. 

There have been many books on the institu¬ 
tion of slavery in various countries, but re¬ 
markably few comparative studies and fewer 
still on the attitudes assumed at different 
times and places towards what seems to us 
such an obviously unnatural human relation¬ 
ship* Per over two thousand years the con¬ 
tra^ view prevailed From the rime, of 
Aristotle to the late eiglffeenth century (the 
period covered in this volume) it seemed to 
be in the natural order of things that some 
men should have the power of Iff^e and death 
over others, who must be regarded as ** pos¬ 
sessions with souls.** 

This extensive and well documented 
examination of the views held in the past 
is welcome, not only because it is the 6rsi 
book of its kind on this scale, but also 
because it is refreshing to read a solution 
that is not economic of the problem why 
such long-standing ideas began to change. 
Recent historians have shown that the abo¬ 
litionist movement arose when slavery 
ceased to pay. Professor Davis addresses 
himself to the more abstruse problem: why 
did men come to think of slavery as sin, 
instead of the other way round? His survey 
is thus a preamble to a history of abolition¬ 
ism which he promises in bis next volume. 

. Neither the Greeks, nor the Hebrcy^, nor 
the early Christians questioned the institu¬ 
tion. Later Christians excused it as afford¬ 
ing an opportunity to spread true religion. 
Mondists regarded it as part of the natural 
social bierarchjr* .Even Locke, who thought 
that no Englishman, much less a Gentle¬ 
man, should plead for ft;’* invested in the 
Royal African Company and combined 
arguments for political liberty with a 
d<Sencc of chattel slavery. This strange 
dualism in European thou^t is traced up 
to the timp the; development of a 
democratic cuiltum In America brought the 
tension between die theory of natural ri^ts 
Mi apblogies for slavery to breaking 
point . . , ; ; 

. Tlie aew^rogalitariaoilmim 

of the ideas ct progresa and philanthropy, 


WOWS 

above all the stirrii^s of religious conscience 
in the Society of I^nds (who became the 
international pressure group for abolition) 
combined |fl 

America sdicated to perfectionist ideals 
that were ^tendy contradicted by the exis¬ 
tence of slavery on an unprecedented seal?. 
'Pbe image of the Negro was changing frbin 
the sinister black ^itb^ a subhuman m^li- 
gence (which suf^pomtf fte cduvendonal 
excuse foij enslav*mg him) to the noble 
savage who was now an innocent sufferer. 
Nevertheleks, as Professor Davis concludes 
in a remark that comes well from a historian 
of ideas, when all allowances are made for 
cultural trends and climates of opinion, one 
must uhimtitely come down to the men who 
precipitated change.** 

edition; for critics 

Oliver Tvdst 

By Charley Dickens. Edited by Kathleen 
Tillotson. ; 

Oxford Uipversity Press. (The Clarendon 
Dickens.) :468 pages. 758. 

The auclK^radve critical edition of the 
classic noM^el is something new, and may 
certainly bib uken as betokening enhanced 
status for the novel, that outlaw on Par¬ 
nassus,'* as. Margaret Kennedy has called it. 
Dr R, W. Chapman, surely, was its ^getter, 
with his edition of Jane Austen’s works, of 
which the first volume was published in 
t933- ^hcre were few if any successors 
until in 1963 Geoffrey and Kathleen 
Tillotson published their edition of Vanity 
Fair,*' which was, like Dr Chapman's work, 
a model of the way a critical and annotated 
text should be presented for the educated 
general reader. 

Now a more substanrit'il enterprise has 
begun. The Clarendon Press has embarked 
on the publication of critical texts of 
Dickens. How far it is to go we arc not 
yet told ; but since 1958 editorial work has 
been proceeding on “ Oliver Twist,” 
“ Martin Chuzzlcwii ” and David Copper- 
field,” of which the first, edited by Professor 
Kathleen Tillotson, is now published. 

This is not an annorated text as was the 
Tillotson “ Vanity Fair,” though some 
useful material is appended: a glossary of 
thieves’ cant and .slang, and a London map 
of 1837. Annotated texts of Dickens’s 
novels must surely follow. Bur the present 
intent, and onerous enough it is, is to 
provide a fully critical text. 

The amount of cwrection and alteration 
undergone by Dickens’s novels in his own 
lifetime ^as substantial, althoujrh sur¬ 
prisingly, as Professor Tillotson points out, 
the editing did not include, in '‘Oliver 
Twist *’ or elsewhere, the replacement of 
passages excised to meut the exigencies of 
serial publication. But many other con¬ 
siderations dictated change, fmm views on 
experimental punctuation to the request of 
a friend that Fagin’s “ Jewishness ” might 
be less emphasised. Then there wefe ‘ 
criticisms pf Thackeray and others on the 
supposedl]^ dangerous tendpp<#s p( Ae ^ ■ 
called Negate novefs; t&ese affected 
Dickens the extent of trying to meet 


some of them in a prefab tp the ediiiop of 
iS 46 § dm on which the preaeku text is 
based. 

' - edition 

is massive, authoritative and exccBent. Ko 
material is to complcre the proper 

requirements of a text, an^ there is 

additional matter of use and interese, such 
as an appendix on version, 

“Sikes and which Dickens 

appalled his audiences ^afld helped to wear 
himself out. All the Cruikshanj^ illiiAra- 
.tions are here, together with thd da^es of 
their first appearance in the sersl version 
at 1837-8. In passing, it is suijprising tp 
see peacock feathers decorating tfie MayCe 
overmantel; one had supposed tli^t decom- 
tive pmcQck feathcra. came in "^with the 
aesthetic movement of the iSyos.^^ 

TO THE DEATH | 

Masada $ Herod^s Fortress and M 
Zeedoni* Last Stand « 

By Yigael Yadin. I 

Weidenfeld and Nicokon. 2^2 pages, 
ineludihjg; illiistratibns* ^ djjs. 

Now and then in world history, airesistance 
movement retires to a lost valley or isolated 
mountain top such as an Ethiopian amba 
or the Vercors in eastern France.; Disaster 
may follow if the enemy possesses 
immeasurably stronger forces ; it did so in 
the Vercors in 1944 and at Masada, on the 
western shore of the Dead Sea, m AD 73. 

if Josephus was to be believed, historians 
had long known what happened there. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, a Jewish remnant retired to the 
fortified summit upon which HerM had 
built a bolt-hole, and there held out until 
defeated by the building of a huge ramp 
that survives to this day, and ihat must 
dwarf those once constructed for the build¬ 
ing of the Pyramids. Rather than lose their 
liberty, thi; Jewish defenders killed them¬ 
selves—men, women and children*—and the 
, Romans entered a silent fastness, ‘ 

Professor Yigael Yadin, of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, has prioved that 
Josephus did not exaggerate. What jv more, 
he has done so in a book that is m$r\’el!ously 
illustrated, and very cheap at its price. He 
has also produced a record of which Israel 
can be proud on two counts. Fifst, here is 
9 noble tale of its ancestry; secondly, here 
is an archaeological feat that bott fruit in 
difficult conditions thanks not only to his 
own zeal and knowledge but to the bare 
hand*^ of the volunteers, gemilc as well as 
Jewish, whom he. as voluntary 

helpers, from all Over the world. 

KIPLING PUIN 

Rudy^d Kipling 

By J. 1 , M. Stewart. 

Collancs. 190 pages. 28$. 

As much as anything else the ibsence of 
an .«i|dex from this 4 CU||X of Ruling pro¬ 
claims it to be'a woi|g jE|^ ftie general reader 
rather than the literafjpScholar. performs 
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"MNMeli IMcfMiiai-lt M) Msioricall! RinM ivtM it msl ke mk 
M tki nM eiterUMii koib mi tMitild." Sit KMmtli Clark 

oiinim 

Compiled by NEVILLE WILLIAMS. This 1000 page volume 
shows at a glance not only n/jjaf hap^icncd nlen but nOaf vhe uw 
happenit^ at the same time (thus frequently supplying a ebe to n 
it happened) in every sphere—from Policies to the Arts and even 
Sport, “It bas’*. Sir ivcmiech eontixiues. “the curious tOect of 
making one wish to tornniunicatr each new discovery.'* Ms 

^Will 1 am sure be In almost daily use by every 
knowledgable pcisoii.** lcjru denning 

particularly welcome it because it provides so 
wide a oompectus of sdeticc and technology, the arts, 
politics and social history.** sir solly zuckiirman 

^^Impressively comprehensive, wide ranging and 
imaginatively compiled.*’c. weugwoou 

JPlilllp Snowden 

Colin Cross 

**Pcw careers in recent Hririsli liiscor\' arc more fascinating psycho- 
logk-alh’ or politically than that of Philip Siiow'dcn ... an adniirable 

btucly.” DAVID MARC;t>AND, 'iU Ohscrv^ Ml 

The Otneevs et the Commona 

Philip Maraden, himself an (^Jicer erf the House, traces the history 
of Lite three great departmuns fjf parliament and of ilic vaiioua 
offices ihc> cttnuiribc. Foreword by the S|)calcer, Dr. the Ri. Hon. 
Horace King. ‘‘Popular, readable and accurate.” Tirws Utrrary 
S/fppJ^mrnt 95 , 

The Damnable Duke 
ol Cumberland Anthony Bird 

This book (li»cs not gloss over the sciindals that accurnuinted atfimid 
Queen Victoria’s unde like leaves on a tree, but separates tlie 
truth from ihc slander and provides a new a«iscssiurnt of ihe mail 
and the staicsmaii. 42s 

The End of the 

Houae M Laneaater r. l. storey 

I listoriani will welcome this as a vvr>rk of scholarship throwing 
light on an obscure |)ci'ioJ of ivnglish hisfory. I'or the gcncnil 
reader it i*. ijjicncslitig as tlu> inside story of the Wats of the Roses. 

t book.” 1 hms tuhtra/ionn! ^ifppicwvttt SOa 


“A most important I 


Conatable Oil Sketehea John Baskm 

‘*Il Is a pleasure to praise the reprodiirti<>ns for their depth and 
accuracy.*’ I'he Cmnoissfifr 5 ^ 



(Miertne 

cfQeves 


Oiw of tlio groat art troasuroo 
of the world. Roproduoed 
faesimllo 

*M/) ftH'ottriit wiouf! art rtprtuPafmjs 
ibis Year rtspkndent mth tarfy 15/^ 
nntury Pihiiahires (/w juU r^»/w/r).’* 

It. n. /.i\ins, Daily ’Iclcgiaph 5fas 



CET VOUR 
FACTS RIGHT 

Nothing Is more dlsconcertlno than being caught 
{ with your facts wrong, In business or at home. It 
has been a crowded year. The March election; 
Cabinet changes; new Minlstrlea; the credit 
squeeze; Prices and Incomes legislation; S.E.T.; 
Income taa and surtax—never has private and busi¬ 
ness life been more affected by Government action. 
Never have past editions of “Whitaker” become 
outdated so quickly. Get the new “Whitaker**. Get 
your facts right. # 

Buy Whitaker ’67 
Now on sale 

Whitaher Is world-wide In Us scope— It Isn't lutt 
confined to Government affairs, it has the finest 
memory for facts in Britain . .. enough general know¬ 
ledge to win a thousand quizzes. In one handy voiume is 
crammed a wealth of accurate, indispensable Informa¬ 
tion obout Britain and the whole world. 

Soma of Whitaker's aubfects Astronomy, Sunrise, 
SunseU TIdas, the Royal Family, Baiarles of Civil Ser¬ 
vants, Public ^hools the Peerage the Church, the Law, 
Sporting Results and records Banks insurance,^ 
Scientific Inventions and innumerable others, ft's an up- 
lo-data reference book, a directory of the professions. 
Parliament and Important national Institutions—the 
whole world Is Its field—nnd you’ll find them all easily 
and quickly through Whitaker's unrivalled Index. 

WHITAKER’S ALMANACK 1967 

forces unchanged) 

Wwd S hfdtHiw. fliMth, SRIW, 28/-. StwrterCdltfw. Myt', fStpusn, IZR. 

Ubrsry CdltlMi, HalMBfethiir. with cuIouimI mapR. 1,200 pa|BS. 42/-. 
Nblistiad by J. WHITAKER h SONS LIMITED 13 Bi'diutd Sq. London, W.C.1 . 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 


/. G, Jenkins 

CHEQUERS-A HISTORY OF THE 
PRIME MINISTER'S 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE HOME 

Traces the architectural and historical signifi- 
cance of Chequers. 

Penearaon Press Umited 309. 

P. /. Naish 

PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 

A concise, coimnonsense guide for the small 
and not-so-small investor, this book is designed 
to answer the problems facing the newcomer to 
the City scene. 

Evans Brothers JUmlted 25 . 9 . 


Nicholas Kaidor 

CAUSES OF THE SLOW RATE OF 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 
OF THE UNITED gINGDOM 

Why U Brituin’s economic growth slower than 
ihat of almost any other advanced country? 
Nicholas Kaidor fiuts forward un answer to 
this important, topical question. For publican 
lion he has added a statistical appendix. 

. Cambridge Ujalvcralty Press _ 5s, net. 

AU booh cuioertised in 
Th Economist can be obtainedfrom 

THS ECONOMISTS* BOOKSHOP 
Claw Mariwt, StMM, WX^2. 

Cataiatmt tm an Hgua$f , 
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this task admirably. Easily and lucidly, Mr 
Stewart takes his readers at a brisk canter 
through Kipling’s life, prose and verse. His 
judgments are fair and discriminatiog. 
They are concerned with Kipling’s stature 
as a writer, not as a political and social 
thinker, l^s is how it should be, for other¬ 
wise outraged, shallow reactions to the oiie 
stand in the way of the realisation needed 
to understand and to admire Kipling as a 
master of his craft. 

Mr Stewart does not startle his readers 
with the joy of new discoveries, nor excite 
them into protest. Balanced, careful and 
very readable, his book does not push the 
doors of percepdon very much farther apart 
But while one may wonder why so much 
space is devoted to, say, The Drums of 
the Fore and Aft ** or to ** Wireless ” and so 
little to "On Gteenhow Hill” or "Mrs 
Bathurst,” one also realises that Mr Stewart 
understands Kipling, sees him plain, warts 
and all, and can generate a feeling of sym¬ 
pathy for him among others. Iliis is no 
mean achievement. Coming after a ferment 
of critical reappraisal—and Mr Stewart 
handsomely acknowledges his debt to recent 
critics and biographers—^this book must 
rank as the best general introduction yet to 
Kipling for the ordinary reader. 


PAPERBACK SELECTION 

The selection begun in last week’s issue is 
continued below. 


Literature and Literary Criricismi 

Graham Greenb. By David Lodge. 48 pages. 
W. B. Yeats. By William York Tindall. 48 
pages. Virginia Woolf. By Carl Woodring. 
47 pages. Joyce Cary. By William Van 
O’Connor. 47 pages. Ss. each. (Essays on 
Modem Writers Scries.) The Poetry of 
Edmund Spenser : A Study. By William 
Nelson. 361 pages. 16s. Columbia University 
Press, 


Collected Essays : Volume One. By Virginia 
Woolf. (Edited by Leonard Woolf.) 361 pages. 
18s. Swann’s Way: Parts One and Two. By 
Marcel Proust. (Translated by C. K. Scott 
MoncrieffO 302 and 287 pages. 10s. 6d. each. 
Modern tragedy. By Raymond Williams. 288 
pages. 15s. Chatto and Windus, 


A History op Pornography. By H. 
Montgomery Hyde. 255 pages. 5s. (Four 
Square.) Selected Poetry. By Edmund 
Spenser. (Edited by A. C. Hamilton.) 548 
pages. 9s. 6d. (Signet.) Selected Poetry. 
By John Keats, (^ited by Paul de Man.) 
352 pages. 7s. 6d. (Signet.) New English 
Library, 

The Deed of Life: The Novels and Tales of 
D. H. Lawrence. By Julian Moynahan. 250 
pages. 22s. 6d. Shelley’s Major Poetry: 
The Fabric of a Vision. Bf Carlos Baker. 307 
pages. .228. 6d. Princaton University Press. 
Lemdon; Oxford Ufdvershv Press. The 
Victorian Age in Literature. By G. K. 
GhestertSon. 126 pages. 7b, 6d. (OPUS.) 
Oxford University Press. 


A Fool’s ErbanB: A Kovel of the South during 
Recoosuuction. By Albioh W. ToUxyfe. 429 
mges. 228. THbspts: Ritual, Myth and 
Drama in the Ancient Near Bast. By Theodor 
Ht Caster. 512 pages. (Torchbooks.) 

tiefTper Rme, 


Of IMI A«h lWi.l96S. By 7. M. 
Cohen. 256 pages. 15 b. (35$. clothbound.) 

(UiSversity Limry.) HutchidiptL 


Moravia. By GiuUano Dego. 120 pages. 
7s. 6d. (12s. 6d. clothbound.) (Writers and 
Critics Series.) Oliver and Boyd, 

SBJ 4 NUS. - Ben Jooson. (Edited by Jonas A. 
Barish.) 21 pages. 9s. 6d. Yale University 
Press. 

Chekhov; and Other Essays. By Leon 
Shestov. 231 pages, 12$. 6d. Cresset Press, 

Modern German Poetry, 1910-1960; An 
Anthology with Verse Tran^tions. Edited by 
Michael Hamburger and Christopher Middle- 
ton. 462 pages* 2 ls. AiaeOibbon and Kea, 

Novelists’ TNbatre: August for the People 
bv Nigel Dennis; Doctors of Philosophy by 
Muriel Spark: The Mulberry Bush by Angus 
Wilson. 278 pages. 6s. Penguin, 


Philosophy and ReUgloOt. 

Ethics Since 1900. (2hd edition.) By Mam 
Wamock. 152 pages. 7s. 6d. Ethics. By O. E, 
Moore. 137 pages. 7 b. 6 d. Hinduism. ByR.C 
i^ehner. 210 pages. 7 b. 6 d. (OPUS.) The 
Interpretation of the New Testament, 
1861-1961: The Firth Lectures, 1962. By 
Stephen Neill 366 pages. lOs, 6d. Oxford 
University Press. 

Brothers of Men : Letters to the Petits Freres. 
By Rene Voillaume. (Edited by Lancelot Shep¬ 
pard. Translated by A. Manson.) 222 pages. 
12 s. 6d. Living Prayer. By Anthony Koom. 
133 pages. 8s. 6d. (Libra.) Darton, Longman 
and Todd, 

Psyche: The Cult of Souls and Belief in Im¬ 
mortality among the Greeks: Volumes One and 
Two. By Erwin Rohde. (Translated by W. X. 
C. Guthrie.) 648 pages in all 16s. and 18 b. 
respectively. On Authority and Revelation: 
The Book on Adler, or a Cycle of Bthico- 
Religious Essays. By Soren Kierkegaard. 
(Translated by Walter Lowrie.) 268 pages. 18$. 
(Torchbooks.) Harper and Row. 

Rules, Roles and Relations. By Dorothy 
EmmeL 230 pages. 18s. (36s. clothbound.) 

Freedom and Community: A Study of Social 
Values. By Nicolas Haines. 398 pages. 25s. 
(428. clothbound) (Papermacs.) Macmillan, 

Ends and Means: An Enquiry into the Nature 
of Ideals and into the Methods employed for 
llieir Realisation. By Aldous Huxley. 335 
pages. 12 b. 6 d. Chatto and Windus. 

Georg Kbrsghbnsteiner: His Thought and 
Its Relevance Today. By Diane Simons. 152 
pages. 12a. 6d. (25s. clothbound.) (Library of 
Educational Thought.) Methuen. 


Science: 

l^E Senses. By Otto Lowenstein. 214 pages. 
Ss. (Pelican Original.) The Laws 0 ^ Physics. 
By Milton A. Rothman. 246 pages. 6s. (Pelican 
Original.) The Science of Sqenge. Edited by 
Maurice Goldsmith and Alan Mackay. 316 
pages. 68. (Pelican.) Penguin. 


Miscellaviabiia s 

Roman Law. By L. B. Curzon. 238 pages. 
Meetings; Their Law and Practice. By L. 
Hall. 240 pages. Modern Commeroal 
Knowledge. By L. W. T. Stafford. 264 pages. 
12s. 6d, each (M and E Handbooks Series.) 
Macdonald and Evans, 

Typographic Design. By Raymond Roberts. 
218 pages. 21 b. (Handbooks to Printing.) 
Sensu 

Trial wt pmt The Hainlyn Lectures, aghih 
Series, By l^trick Devlin. 224 miles. Ift 6d. 
(25s. cfothb^^^iffilished by Atvans,) ^ni- 
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size and equipment the 
HS125 is ideai for our 
business fiying. In contrast 
to more compiicated machines 
it needs oniy a piiot and one 
assistant for safe operation. 
Performance throughout is 
better than the makers ciaim.'^ 

Marcel Jacob, Chief Pilot, Krupp, Essen 


Marcel Jacob is 47. A former 
Swiss Air Force pilot, he is now 
chief pilot with Krupp, in charge 
of a fleet of aircraft. These com¬ 
ments on the 125 are his own. 

"We can fly from Dussel- 
dorf to Athens without in¬ 
termediate landing." 

The 125 has a range of up to 
1410 nautical miles cruising at 
371 kt, or 1015 nautical miles 
cruising at 428kt. Single-stage 
flights such as New York to 
Miami, Rome to Beirut, are 
well within its compass. 

"The comfort offered is 
much appreciated by the 
passengers." 

With a cabin length of nearly 
20 ft. and ample head and leg 
room the 125 should be com¬ 
pared with the first-class cabin 
of an international airliner. The 
recessed floor is uninterrupted 
by wing structure, and the two 


Bristol Siddeley Viper engines 
are rear-mounted for quiet com¬ 
fort in flight. 

"Flight characteristics 
enable landings and take-off 
from small aerodromes." 

Marcel Jacob speaks of us¬ 
ing Kiel and Lugano airports, 
with runways of 1100m and 
1200m. The HS 125 can in fact 
take-off within 800m. 

"Maintenance and serv- 
.icing are simple." 

The Krupp fleet includes a 



H«wk«r Sidd«r#y 126 business jst 


Beech QueenairBO. Herr Jacob 
states that the 125 needs no 
more servicing than the relat¬ 
ively simple and unsophistic¬ 
ated aircraft. 

"Performance through¬ 
out is better than claimed 
in the flight hand-book." 

Herr Jacob has found that 
the 125 gains height more 
quickly, has a cruising speed 
3-5kts higher and a 5% lower 
fuel consumption than Hawker 
Siddeley's claimed figures. 

This is the experience of one 
company flying the 125. It can 
be matched by equally impres¬ 
sive testimony from other 125 
users both in Europe and in the 
USA. All speak unreservedly of 
the aircraft's utter depend¬ 
ability. An order list already 
totalling more than 100 aircraft 
is further proof that the world's 
most successful business jet 
makes sound commercial sense 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 

Bawtit SUddqr Gnap nppliti Mduaiol, ckdrical mi Mfwp* 


Richmond Road. Kingston upon Thames, Surrey 
England. Tel: Kingston 7741 

» caphal B y dpawl with worU-«Ue takt Mtvice 
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The end of each bar ehows the point in time by which that particular operation is expected to be completed. 



Network analysis: putting logic into business 


of work study, careful thought 
—and several trial runs. Once 
the network (or “ logic ”) is 
e.stablished, the next step is to 
put in the times for each 
0 |>eratian. 


It takes seven years to build a 
hospital. The actual construc¬ 
tion time is only two years; the 
rest is spent planning. Anything 
which can cut this planning 
time is thus of immense value* 
and network analysis is sj^a- 
fically deigned to save time^ 
Hence its importance. 

It is not a new technique. It 
originated in America in the 
early sixties. It is now used 
^dely in America and by a fair 
n^ber of the big companies 
in Britain; though Europe rather 
lags. The is that it has 

now got to the ^ itecond stage 
which any sound method 
reaches: the bugs have been 
discovered and ate being ironed 
out, the pioneers know a lot 
about it* and the cautious and 
the smaller fry are suddenly 
beginning to come in . in a big 
way. In short* it Is' reidfy 
taking off. 

Much of the pussh hap cotnc - 


from the computer companies. 
Most of them run courses <m 
the Subject and when an 
industrial concern wants to use 
the technique it usually sends 
its production engineer on a 
course and lets him get on 
with it. The giants often have 
their own set-up. Indeed* the 
very latest development among 
the sophisticates Is packaged 
networluk. When Imperial 
Chcmkal wants to set up a 
plant which is a repeat of one 
it has already built it just hands 
the network for the old plant to 
an engineer. 

The principles are simple. Pre¬ 
viously if one wanted to work 
out what was involved in doing 
something, an engineer would 
use a bar chart. (The “hard 
way ” in our charts showing the 
networking of a cup of teg.) 
This 'gives a vague idea of v^at 
must be done and when. But 
it is not complete; it does not 


show all the relationships be¬ 
tween the operations. Yet this 
is vital if, for instance* one 
wants to know the effect on 
the final completion date of one 
operation taking longer than 
envisaged. 

A network does show all the. 
relationships. In the diagrams 
the continuous lines represent 
the operations. The circles 
mark the end of an operation. 
Sometimes an operation cannot 
begin until another . operation 
somewhere else in the network 
is completed. ; These inter¬ 
relationships are shown by dotted 
lines. A dotted line does not 
represent an activity; But it 
doe# show, for. example in the 
tea diagrams that' E and F 
cannot happen until G has 
happened. 

When plannif^. a projeet the ^ 
first stag^ is to map our the 
network. This is a lengthy 
busipess, tnvolvii^ a great deal 


In the tea diagram, this might 
show that the boiling of the kettle 
plus brewing the tea sequence 
takes longer than the fetching 
the cup and saucer sequence. 
So the time at which the final 
operation—pouring the tea— 
begins is determined by the 
former not the latter. Thus in 
Che diagram the line ABCD is 
the entleal path. Its time 
determines how long the whole 
project will take. 

Critical path 

Having mapped it out, it is 
sometimes possible to rearrange 
the “ logic’* to shorten it. 
Alternatively, it may be pos¬ 
sible to cut the times of some 
of the operations on the path 
by applying more “resources** 
(i.e. human beings) at critical 
points. So resources can be 
switched from sonlewhere to 
the critical path operatioa The 
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network might well reveal that 
on non-critical ppera^ons there 
wWf Be time to spare—in the 
jargon, positive float. 

The critical path has nil float. 
Negative float anywhere on the 
network (i.e. negative lime to 
•^parc) shows that there is somc- 
thing wrong witli the network. 
JpJdOfAt ar^ being over- 
ammdciq^; tM project will take 
Jdngt^.. anticipated. 

Exampfes 

illt Office Saving* Bank 
Imm maile massive use of net- 
fjnUffe analysis to control fit 
tiieve'to Glasgow. At the aaefle ' 
ttme its whole organisl^jbci 
10 be computcrited. , ntx^ 
¥foA was drawn op bn .chit 
basis and put into opetaitibne 
There is a master netwbck aM 
several aublidlj^ nebv^ks. 
Where neceesiinli^, sub-iub^net- 
works are U8C(^, The 
ia revised fegnlarly ^tweihty- 
eight times so fair). ' 

As operations . are completed 
they are chopped off the be-, 
ginning of the network. Where 
operations have run behind or 
ahead of schedule the remainder 
of the network is updated 
accordingly. Occasionally the 
critical path itself might need 
to be redrawn. Such drastic 
revisions can usually be avoided 
by switching resources around, 
or getting other resoiirc^^rs from 
other parts of the post office. 

Jn addllidfl certain ilmcs ort lh5 
network are determined, cither 
by factors outside the POSB's 


control or by decisions of top 
management . For esLamplc in 
February 1971 the currency will 
be decimalised ancF this fretor 
must be built into’the network- 
and o^er opcr.idons fitted in 
around it* ., ;■ 

Aiir^'Ob^tfs -uppUcalloii is 
when a huUdina . ,.i 6 iuij;j^^ 
organises a parfliioiw;']^ ; 
haps it is evep.. jxifiimpiiim 
to the firm tbA ^ ' 

one part^lad. 

moving’ g/^niew fach^v.! 
contraiptblf^a olgatisladan^ 
ture is gsjired ms 10 'ihe 00^^- 
jk 4 »s a foow of nwta will, hk^ 
bben cf4hMU9>? 

firm dbop this jui^. 

.^much ixHiB^itlfey copfidl res^ ^ 

3* It is kMit jM ^ mbhbedng 
of a Unileve# 

r^iilarl)ir itset it for product 
hmdics^ -. (Meciisheriesi" a 
unffem subsidiary, ^ also pfei 
h to.. . prepare its anmtld 
pstiinatei) 

% It coiiM be g gteat kudp 
|o eaghuteiliig comi^ialcs and 
mpdiba tool firms when they 
SCO < meetbig tight delivery 
schedules. In these situations 
they have great difficulty iff 
deciding which jobs snotild 
have priority on machines. 
American companies have given 
up trying to work out networks 
h)r these because of the com¬ 
plexity of the mathematical 
problems involved. But a num¬ 
ber of British firms and 
rcscSFeh 6 rgaiVlSSti 6 rff Ite work¬ 
ing in this field: Rolls-Royce 
h:iM developed a network for 


its engineering shop; the 
■ Axomic .Energy Authority is 
developing WASP (Workshop 
Anal;ysis Scheduling 
Programme), 

Firhd.<inu‘nrally. network analy¬ 
sis (like the ’ inuch-trympetcd 
diseouikrd ca.<4i flow) is simply 
a dUdpUnc, It. gbli^s manage¬ 
ment to : hu^e tuUer pse 6t 
^onngilon ft slrfiady has. 
# P!iiHrlic^ 

pfiorfesi" tha limkrtahi on 
whiefi omeg 

And aqnally' hispoflM It Meolo 
non-priondlaa^,' ansi. Jdsl^^ Imw^ 
much jyn* mm thatn- k cn 
play,wh^ ■ • 

peUveryi d^s, . . 

Vhen a Qmt-ki oqfnilMIiitB 


potskfe pgbp|i&-^ 
delivery wea foe inc 
inVahiablg^ ca 
much ground be 
conceded' without m; 
time, for the whole .1 
when the networl 


Kninfi’-.lover' 

oroject So 
rk analyeia 


ahowa positive float at Various' 
pqinti^ these can be used as 
bargaining counters and not just 
ignored. 

Network analysis can also show 
up problems months ahead, 
especially of staff shortages, or 
a temporary shortage of staff 
with a particular type of skill. 
In other words the problems are 
discovered early enough for 
remedial &ctlon to ba iakefl 
comfortably. 

For example the Post Office 


Savings Bank discovered at e^c 
the b<i4t.,putput of 
its Leo computer at 
had been seriously unde'r^ 
estimated. In consequence the 
Ministry of Works had to re¬ 
design the building’s air- 
conditioning system virtually 

much disri4>fKiii to the pgp- 
gramme, this Would cauae: 
or Without 

POSB were able iW 

there was four weel#'r|Kij|ift|lre 
.float on that section of 
So long as 

,Work\eould be done witfa^fl 
. wlieelQi; there would be ^ 
'lupdon. The minisitry .; 

agree to do the wk 
ipyr weefc% but woWkSiL^ 
stretch Itself to get thp 
^ earlier ^^use^^ ^ ym |^ 

Netwoik 1^ 

■ tool ^ £vdB|i imm siiP ;.he 
controlled by. managemenr; mo 
many cxccunvea are content fb 
set up- a network on the basis 
of past catpmence and stop 
there. Equally there must be a 
continual process of up-dating, 
dot this te^nlque docs have Che 
supreme advantage of pinning 
down with great ecenraey fibs 
task which each indbddual his 
been allotted. This makes it 
easier for top management to 
delegate responsibility down the 
line. Aud those people ofl the 

critical path are well aware of the 
fact. It is the hot seat. 


Oifef/deUvety inlfflof filtingf 


CRITICAL PATH FOR A NEW 
FACTORY EXTENSION 


Ordei/delivcty. triib, rgorinf. 
riaddim wiBteriBh etc. 


Each circle denotes completion of an operation. 
The figures against the continuous lines are 
estimated in weeks. In the circles, the left-hand 
figure is the number of the stage in the project. 
The upper right figure is the expected time for 
reaching that stage. The lower right figure is the 
latest time by which that stage must he reached. 
The bold line is the critical path. 


I Oribi/flttlvery Rt'ebcifc 

-S—I 


f ttiV' I Fleet 

I nrta *nii<iilanon9 steelA.i.l 


6('«l(! sfiKlI t Fix iiitriio 
nml louf ^in'ii\liiii(jis 


Oi.l.»in di^vi'lopiiiOiit 
'nrfili(,<ti! Mi 
. piMiriinti panaksioi 

I-P-—, 


Dei iili! plant 
- spocifi- ^ 


AQiiieiiidnl to build 
factory enteniiM 


rpoiiit aichiieU /T«\ 


2 Kp 


riiO-'-iii li'iril rlrilrttily ho.nd 


t Rif'r.ineil !>ubcr>nMa 4 ir 

a 


r Klin noM oli'Clxi.if ncini 


Orilfr 

Mid Hil'JMiOlPItt 


I Appoint 
I piaiit tii«inagcr 


1 Botiirf di'iciis:.f 


V 3 oy 


Appioval I 

and fa-fli«aii 1 


!5ri~v^ I 

Prcfiare pluit Uctuimine »laU 
flow sheets reqiiiiemenis 
and layouts 


Orilai/daliweiY. phnl and nidchincry 


Oiiier/deliveiv raw materials and packaging 

-s- 




install 


Wire to 


^pianl 





sr/i 


Plant operational 
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economic devdopmont is bringing higher living standards to this 
Wong Koy girl making transistor radios and to the peoples of Asia, 
wmwnd ter an ^ increasing range of goods is steadily rising. 

•nfei’metlon services of the Chartered Bank and Ha 
auMdiary^ Eastern Bank Limited, can open the way to partid* 
pation in these expanding markets. 

Thm seivices are available at any of the branches shown below. 

The Mrnbined organisation of the Chartered Bank group comprises 
*80 branches extending from the Mediterranean to the Pacific <Vt sn. 




THE CHAKTERED BANK 

(Incorporaled in I nfliand by Ro>al Charter. ^ 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISH0P8QATE. LONDON, E.CJIL 

fn ifiB K/ngdom nho Bf M^nehettw 
At 0§rm§ny §t Hrnnburg g/nf in tin Unkgd St§t§$ §i Nm Ywk vidSgn ff§nBko0 

file Eastern Bank Limited head OFFICE: 2 a 3 crosbysOUARE, tONOONl E.CJ 

in Indlii* 

ir«no British Bsnk (Incorporated in Iran). 

f (Incorporated in Libya) 

The Chartered Bank of London (Incorporated in Cellfomfa} 
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Two Years On-and Off 

At midnight last Wednesday, Britain's controversial imjpoitsuri^iharge 
ended—just over two years after it was imposed in the dark days - ' ( 
of late October 1964. How well did it work ? What wiW nappeir to ; , 
the import bill now ? . 


T he import surch^e must have saved the balance of 
payments something. The Government initially forecast 
a saving of about £200 million in a full year; three weeks 
later that estimate was increased to nearly £ioo million. A 
year later—and six months after Mr Wilson had bowed to 
pressure from his irate Efta partners and reduced the surcharge 
from 15 to 10 per cent—the figure was revised again: this 
time, with much less assurance, to a saving in imports of 
^I50-£'2 oo million a year—maybe. Our own guess is that 
the real saving over the two years of its operation was in 
fact probably rather less than this: perhaps £ioo^£ 150 million 
a year on average. And it may have slipped below £100 
million during the secofid year. 

This is soil all a matter of highly speculative guesswork. 
Any figuring of this kind involves making a judgment of 
what ** normal imports of the affected goods would otherwise 
have been—in a period when Government policy was changing 
every few months, and different indicators of the pressure 
of demand were frequently wildly at variance. It involves 
subsidiary judgments about the competitiveness of British 
industry and the degree to which the much-advertised 
“ temporary ” nature of the surcharge distorted its impact. 
But if our guesswork is right—and we are crossing all ten 
fingers about it—it is in one sense cheering; because the 
smaller the effect of the surcharge in -the recent past, the 
smaller is the danger that there might be a horrible inrush 
of new imports now that the surcharge has been removed. 


As the charts below show, the surcharge began well enough. 
In the twelve months to the md of October, 1964^ imports 
ct manufactures and oth^ goods to which the brake was then 
applied (about 30 per cent of all imports) bad been rising ac^ 
an alarming pace—an annual rate of 29 per cent, nearly twice 
as fast as all other imports. In the following twdve months 
the rate of growth, which had already peaked at the third 
quarter of 1964, dropped precipitously to well under 
I per cent. True, the brake worked unevenly. Imports of 
machinery, and instruments in particular, continued to flow 
in heavily. So did imports of chemicals—shortages, of capacity 
in the chemical industry at home did not begin to ease untfl 
late 1965. But the whole point of the choice of a surcharge, 
rather than of quotas or other inflexible forms of import 
control, had been to leave a few such loopholes. Early in 
1965 the Government was still, rightly, hoping to avoid 
having to sacrifice Britain's internal investment brom to the 
battle to save the pound. Part and parcel of that poUcy was 
an import control that would still allow businessmen to get 
the best foreign equipment available—if they were willing 
to pay the price. While manufacturing investment was still 
rising at an annual rate of over 12 per cent, the authorities 
could not have been too dissatisfied by an import bill for 
machinery and instruments rising at just over it per cent. 

Big cuts were being made where switching to the home 
market was easiest and, in the long run, least costly. Imports 
of drink and cigarettes, of semi-manufactures, of clothing, 


THE IMPACT OF THE SURCHARGE 

£ mn SMtonally adjustad I 

IMPORTS EXEMPT 
FROM SURCHARGE 
I 
I 
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aiuf otti«r finiihckt consumer goods dropped smartly, 
m die price-senutive group of semi-manufactures, the bi|ger 
ijbpact was on imports of textiles, paper and, above all, iron 
and steel. (The drop in steel imports admittedly looked 
slightly more dramatic than it really was, because the inqwrts 
came down from a previous level inflated by strikes at the 
Steel Company of Wales; nevertheless, the impact of the 
. surchsrge was undeniablx very strong.) 

On the face of it, the Government could hardly have ho^ 
for a more dramatic switch away from foreign supiriies during 
those first months ot the surcharge. But ^w Mg a part did 
the surcharge really play in this ? B vras 'S praod when, 
iiutustrial growth in Britain and pt^ of stockbuilciii^ 
was already beginning to slow 4pw;^ )W^e imports (» 
surdhar^ goods rose by less than' i 'per cent, other items 
(vdiidt had bounded ahead by inotO than 15 per cent in the 
. previous 13 months) were not rising all that much faster. 
Britain’s total import bill rose just 14 per cent, year on jwar, 
in the 12 months to October, 1965, Moreover, the impact 
of die surcharge . itself was undoubtedly accentuated by 
widespread rummus in the late summer and early autunm of 
1965 dut 'anodier reduction—or even an end to tu surcharge 
■—was'On ^ a hope that was not dashed until that 

October. As in the spring, when importers had awaited the 
armoonced reduction to to per cent, there was considerable 
postponing of imports in the late summer and autumn. Once 
it became dear t^t the surcharge vras to stay on for another 
year—and^ the possibility of a further interim reduction 
receded with a succession ci new sterling crises—^imports of 
surcharged goods again shot up to a new high level. 

During the second year of me duty, from October, 1965, 
to the fnesent day, imports of virtually all the categories of 
goods i^Sected were again moving up—and again rising faster 
than total imports. Moreover, this rise came in a period when 
industrial growth slowed to an armual rate of roughly 2 per 
cent, when the rate of stockbuilding dropped to just over a 
quarter of its year-earlier figure, and the growth of investment 
came to a complete halt, ^^t lessons are to be drawn from 
diis rebound ? 


^t the pessimists put their interpretation first The impli¬ 
cation may be that a to per cent penalty on, foreign puh:h8tes 
is one that a disturbingly large pttiporrion of d^pknies are 
ready to swallow—^a bear pointer to Britain’s basic competitive 
strength, at present exchange rates, over a wide range of 
manufactures. Some surcharged supplies had to be imported 
because they were so specialised that they could not be re¬ 
placed at home (spares for sophisticated computers are one 
instance), some because foreign suppliers, anxious to bold on 
to a tricky market, absorbed part of the cost of the duty; 
but ptthaps many more continued to come in because a foreign 
edge in des^ or servicing out-weighed a 10 or 15 per cent 
price hike. If this is what has been happening—^if the sur- 
chaige has not appeared to affect imports greatly in 1966 
mainly because foreign goods have been becoming basically 
more competitive relative to- British goods all the time—^then 
the outlook now that the surcharge has been removed could 
be blei^. * 

But, on balance, a second and more cheerful explanation 
seems more likely. It does look as if the pressure of demand 
on internal resources was still uncomfortably high before the 
Government’s draconian measures in July. The import bill 
was no doubt still reflecting this—as well as refleaing the 
backlash of the seamen’s strike—well beyond July. In recent 
months imports have undoubtedly been on a falling trend, 
anticipation of the dropping of the surcharge at the end of 
November accentuating the bite of the authorities’ deflationary 
package on total demand. No doubt December’s import bill 
will jump sharply; January’s bill may be high too. But the 
fact that imports were still rising until July suggests that it is 
only a few months’ backlog that now has to be serviced ; and 
the recession may more than counterbalance the effect of 
this backlog quite early in the new year. Aided by a drop in 
import prices, it still seems reasonable to hope that Britain’s 
import bill will rise by no more than one per cent in 1967 ; 
it might even fall. Unless, of course, the bigger imxstment 
grants (see page 1004) really do work in stimulating indus¬ 
trial growth. 


Suppose They Ban the Boom 

If the Americans do ban supersonic flying over land, as they 
are now threatening to do, what sort of commercial future does this 
leave for the supersonic airliners 


T he threat is not an idle one. This week the American 
Federal Aviation Agency is due to report to the President 
on its evaluation of the competing Boeing and Lockheed super¬ 
sonic designs. But only a short while ago, the FAA felt otflig^ 
to admit that the results of its latest research into the noise 
from supersonic airliners now suggested it would be so loud 
and so bad riiat they could not be permitted to fly supersonic¬ 
ally over American territory, whatever other governments felt 
about the matter. The FAA was plainly unhappy about the 
admi^oo, and has dime e\xrything short of actually suppres¬ 
sing the news to keep it out of the headlines. But the implica¬ 
tions are staggering, to put it mildly. 

This is roa^)r what has happened: everyone connected 
with supersonic airliners has known that the sonic shock wave 
that trails behind them in an 80-mile wide carpet of thunder 
was going to cause trouble. It follows the aircraft all along 
their route, heard on the. ground as a sudden thunder-dap-^ 
which mate it i good deal more objectionable to some people 
than a train that ^nals its approach reladvely gently and from 
afar. Calculating how loud the noise might be has been diffi¬ 


cult, for no supersonic aircraft now flying compares in size, 
weight or general shape with the airliners now being designed, 
and there is insufficient data on the propagation of shock waves 
to know how the bdiaviour of small supersonic aircraft 
approximates to that of big ones. But there has been general 
international agreement on the absolute u|^r limit of din that 
supersonic airliners could be allowed to make, defined in 
scientific terms as a pressure rise at the point where the shock 
wa\x hits the ground of not more than 1.5 pounds per square 
foot when the aircraft is cruising nmrmally, and 2 pounds per 
square foot during take-off. These uj^ier-li^u were fixed 
not only in deference to the non-flyiog ^blic’s ear-drums, but 
also because above certain levels the shock waves do actual 
physical damage. Designers oa both sides of the Atlantic have 
been wmrking, as they thought, within these limits. 

But if research restdts now in die hands of the FAA are 
right, prenous odculadons about shock waves, their strength 
and their propagadon, h9V« been 40 to 60 per cent too low; 
the Concord, Bkmng and Lockheed aircraft that were expected 
to produce pressure rises of no more than 1.5 pounds per 
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square foot in flight are more likdy to hit 3.5 pounds, way 
above the permissible upper limits. Hence statements out at 
Washin^on that supersonic flights will be banned over land. 

These statements have been trickling out only during the 
past month; they are not necessarily the last word on the 
subject because research on sonic booms is a long way from 
complete. Now at least, the FAA has at its dis^sal the one 
remaining 2,000 mph, 240-ton B.70 bomber, which is a great 
improvement on the smaller and slower B.58 supersonic 
bomber with which it was attempting to do sonic boom 
research before, and streets ahead of the small fighters used 
for the very scrappy sonic boom measurements done in Europe 
where the subjea is by tacit agreement swept under the carfM 
and not mentioned in polite company. The B.70 is in the 
same weight bracket as the proposed airliners, which range 
from 160 tons for the Qmcord to 300 tons for the newest 
Boeing design. But weight is not everything; size and shape 
are at least as important in deciding how big the bang is and 
the B.7 o’s shape is not like anyone else's; in length and 
breadth it is abwt a third smaller than the big Boeing. An area 
of doubt is bound to remain until the airliners themselves 
actually fly, but for the moment the evidence confirms the 
FAA's pessimistic calculations. The American, British and 
French governments must work at present on the assumption 
that supersonic flying is out inside the United States. 

Commercially, this is serious: 40 per cent of the world’s 
entire air trafiSc outside the communist countries is carried 
within the United States, and the five biggest American 
domestic trunk airlines between them own about a third of 
all jets capable of flying 1,500 miles and upwards, where 
the potential supersonic market lies. So one must assume 
for a start that the,market is a third smaller than we all 
expected it to be. But this is on the assumption that the ban 
on supersonic flying is confined to the United States. Except 
for the North Atlantic and the Pacific, the world’s main air 
routes lie over land. What happens if other governments ban 
supersonic flying too ? There has always been a political risk 
that the supersonic have-nots would demand such a ban from 
their own governments in order to hit back at the competition, 
but the new threat is rather different. Governments already 
intervene to prevent water and air pollution; there is no 
reason to think they would be any slower than the FAA to 
ban the sort of noise caused by a pressure rise of 2.5 pounds 
per square foot. Allowing for the fact that, under certain 
weather conditions, the intensity of the boom can be 50 per 
cent above average, then the possibility'of physical damage 
to frail structures like sheds, greenhouses, old plaster—and 
in the poorer countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
people’s actual homes—cannot be shrugged aside. Nor can 
the cost of the high altitude meteorological services the super- 
sonics require en route. A supersonic ban within Europe would 
not be that serious a handicap because the routes are mainly 
too short for such speeds. But no, or only intermittent, super¬ 
sonic flying on the long overland routes east and south, 
could close 80 per cent of the market to the airliners leaving 
only the Atlantic and Pacific. 

More than 3! million peoi^e flew the North Atlantic last 
year and the tra& rises at something between 15 and 20 per 
cent a year. It is p>ossible to imagine airlines keeping super¬ 
sonic fleets employed exclusively shuttling back and forth on 
this route, although they certify would not like it. But 
except for passengers between New York (or Washington), 
London and Paris, their journeys will involve a fair stretch 
of overland flying, say to Chicago Or Rome or Frankfurt. And 
an airliner designed for supersonic flying has not got the wing 
for slow speeds; fuel consumption wifi be enormous, range 
drastkal^ reduced (current subsonic designs are lamentably 
short oh rap^ as it is afid .can barely puff actoss the Adantic) 
and costs even hi^r than they are now expected to bt. This 
is what drove Boeing to attempt the difficult task of designing 
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a supersonic airliner with variable geometry wii^ that can 
change their shape according to whether the aircraft is flying 
fast or slow. But Boeing has had a much rougher design 
passage than either Lockheed or the Anglo-French Concord; 
after re-design this summer, the proposal submitted to the 
Federal Aviation Agency is nothing like as fully wwked out 
or as detailed as Concord or the Lockheed contender and 
the aircraft is considerably heavier than either of them, never 
an encouraging sign. But it is the only supersonic airliner 
designed to fly economically below supersonic speeds. 

However, what is at the moment far more important is 
whether governments are justified in pushing on with the 
development of these airliners if the market is going to be 
so circumscribed by the noise they make. In Europe, the key 
fact about Concord is not so much that the bill now stands 
at an estimated £$00 million for four aircraft and a static 
test model, before allowing anything for tooling or produc¬ 
tion, but that the estimates have trebled in three years and 
been revised upwards four times in the period. _ Toe House 
of Commons committee that nagged and worried some of 
the evidence out of this from stone-walling officials of the 
Ministry of Aviation had plainly no confidence in the latest 
estimates either, nor in the fact that a good deal of develop¬ 
ment work (tentatively estimated at £80 million) would have 
to go on after the aircraft had been certified for airline service. 
In the United States, there has been no public up-dating of 
the first rough estimate of $i billion for a supersonic airliner, 
but guesses of between $4 and $5 billion are going the rounds 
and, if the Administration has to finance another round of 
research by both Lockheed and Boeing—^and it is impossible 
to see on present eyidetice how anyone could choose one of 
the designs and reject the other outright—then the sum wili 
be a great deal higher. There must be worthier candidates 
for public funds. 
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An Av#tif Lot of 
Coffee 

Whh new coffee surpluses io6fning;:0n 
ail sides, Brazil is at last makfng d ^rious 
effort to force its farmers to gfoW 
something else 

E ver »nce it started in 191^, ^ International Q^ee 
Agreement has been jiip the problmn of keqiing 

surpluses off the world entlwt.' If in the main it has suc¬ 
ceeded, it is imly becaus^ ^ surpluses have largely been in 
countries like wuul and ^ombia that were aUe both to hold 
them and'ffnapoe them.' This year, however, partly as a 
residt of' the tightening upf of expon quotas under the agne- 
n^eht, patdy bi^use tff all-round increases in production, 
rnim of the smaller African and Central American producers 
wiU ror the first time have unsaleable surjduses on their hands. 
iW agreement is now faced with the very real danger that 
dye of these countries, unable to hold on to its mountii^ 
snjmttts, will sooner or later break ranks and tmload. This 
coiiud ^ttiK the agteemcint and bring prices to lows unknown 
for Airty years. 

.There h only one loim-term answer: to get growers to 
dfv«(^,' m grow somedwg' dse. Fortunately, land suitable 
is usually good, for other things, something that 
cainhbt^be said of cocoa vdiich is practiciuly the <mly com¬ 
mercial crop that can be got out of the tropical forests where 
it grows. Tentative agreement was reached in the ICA two 
weeks ago on establishing a diversification fund, financed by 
a $i a bi^ export tax (approximately 2 per cent on the 
average world, price) which should raise $300 million owr 
the next six years. In addition, the whole question of diversi¬ 
fication is being studied under Dr Gerda Blau of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation with financial 
help from that organisation as well as from the World Bank 
and the ICA. 

But switching farmers out of coffee is easier said than done. 
In many of the Central American countries like Guatemala the 
coffee growers are the wealthiest and most powerful group in 
the land. Some of them are government ministers. They 
have never been very happy about the idea of uprooting 
coffee trees. Yet if the ICA is to sur\ive, and these countries 
are to continue earning as much from coffee as they do at 
present, they must. 

Brazil, which produces nearly half the world’s c^ee, is 
obviously the crucial case. The $70 million diversification 
programme that it launched in August is meeting with 
unexpected success. The two-year objective of uprooting 
400 million coffee trees, ecjuivalent to around 5 million bags of 
coffee a year, looks like bemg achieved as early as next March. 
Sd, for the first time in over seven years, next season’s coffee 
crop in Brazil should be near to balancing with home demand, 
plus Brazil’s expon quota under the ICA. 

Nature belp^; less than a month after the programme 
was launched, frost struck Parana, the major coffee-producing 
region, reducing the value of vast areas of coffee plantation to 
near zero. Overnight, there was a stampede out of coffee: 
banks were besieged for the ciwpensation payments promised 
un^r the diversmeation scheeqe. The Brazilian Cbffee losti- 
tu^faas been hard put to it to make good its promise to 
praM& technical assistance to fanners who want to plant 
newwps. 


nor. mAZIVS COFFEE SURPLUS 
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Pown on 9 two-yoor 
cycle, \fifith a variation of 
around 10 million bags. 
But due to the 1963 frosts 
the 1963-64 crop, which 
should have been a big 
one, came out less than 
the year before. Hence 
the production slide and 
the levelling off of stocks 
between 1963 and 1965. 
Lest year's bumper crop 
sent stocks soaring up 
again. 
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This move out of coffee spells an important breakthrough 
for Brazil. Admittedly the economy still leans heavily on 
coffee. It accounts for well over half the country’s export 
earnings—^$8oo million last year. But the amount of coffee 
Brazil is permitted to export under the ICA is strictly limited 
by quota (16.9 million bags) plus anything it manages to sell 
to non-traditional markets like eastern Europe which to dare 
has not been more than 400-500 thousand bags a year. And 
over the last seven years Brazil's coffee production has been 
way above this. Even after allowing for the growth of home 
demand (9 million bags last year) Brazil has still been left 
with huge unwanted surpluses. Last year’s bumper crop 
alone acMed nearly 12 million bags to stocks. The cost of 
this surplus to the go\-ernmcnt was well over $200 million in 
guaranteed minimum prices to the coffee growers. And when 
the cost of building warehouses, and administering these sur¬ 
pluses are included, the actual amount of money wasted was 
nearer $260 million. As the graph shows, since 1959 the 
surpluses have grown from 10 million bags to over 60 million 
bags, whereas the most Brazil would voluntarily hold as a 
buffer stock is about 15 million tons. 


P AST governments have made some half-hearted attempts to 
tacMe the problem. Compensation has been offered to 
growers for trees uprooted in the hope that the money would 
then be used for planting alternative crops. But more often 
than not the payment has merely been channelled back into 
improving the productivity on the rest of the plantation. In 
the Sao Paulo region, for example, there are only half as many 
trees as seven years ago, but production is still as high as 
ever. 

This is not all that surprising, for the attractions of coffee 
are strong. It confers social status. As a farmer explained: 
'' If you plant potatoes no one is interested in your problems, 
but if you plant coffee you can take them to the president.” 
Growing o^ee is also relatively simple. A coffee bush lasts 
for 50 years with very little attention; most of the alternative 
crops invoh^ annual sowing. 

So what was needed—frost apart—was a package plan that 
not only increased the attractions of other more troublesome 
crops, but also made sure that marginal coffee plantations 
became downright unprofitable and that compensation pay¬ 
ments did not flow back into coffee. Successive governments 
were loth to take the all-important first step—lowering the 
guaranteed minimum price for coffee—for fear of the farmers. 

Stocks had to reach their present fantastically high levels 
before the government’s cc^eo buying agency, the Brazilian 
(^ee Institute (now nm in marked contrast witlt the 
a reAlly conscientious triutnverate with as boss the immensely 
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New h«l>iii«lal Mill 
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CotiSerii liis llien m rspsrdino the 
ablH*^ of the 11.8. dwnomy to vmhstancl the 
moifirdha ikeisurss whfeb many fast may 
hariijjlv.1^'^and of tha currant hoofrit The 
PraMmMt and :hia advfsars« howMar; remain 
co|ihoaivt %iiit tha situation la ondar control. 
Tha Po^ie'n iafully diacusaad l^our Economic 
IntauManoa oepartmant in thaia moat recant 
ra|iorC.oa the ^nitad dtatea eaonomi^. Tha 
aednomte ImoHcationa Of a proldiipad War in 
Vietnam and of racant CongraMKdnal jtf ac¬ 
tions ara considarad and other ouaatidha of 
vital interest to businessman satl.iii|i. to 
America ara covarad. Also iacludan :«k a 
special survey of California, one of the iriah'ast 
states in the Union. 

We in Barclays have a special interest in the 
United States; Barclays Bank of California, 
established in San Francisco in 1965, has 
recently opened a branch in Los Angeles: also, in 
San Francisco are the offices of Barclays Paci¬ 
fic Representative, together with an agency 
of Barclays Bank D.C.O., while in New York we 
have a Barclays Representative and two 
branches of Barclays Bank D.C.O. 

Copies of the report, which is illustrated by 
charts in full colour, can be obtained from 
any of our branches. Alternatively, please get 
in touch with any of our specialised Foreign 
branches. 

London: Chief Foreign Branch, 

168 Fenchurch Street, EC3 

West End Foreign Branch: 1 Pall Mall East, SW1 

Foreign Branches outside London: Birmingham, 
Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Ipswich, Liverpool. 

Luton, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Nottingham, Reading and Southampton 

BARCLAYS BANK 

Money is our business—throuighoM the yvprid 
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Conference fct 120 people in the morning; then lunch; then 
a seri^ of seminars for smaller groups, each with individual 
^blems to discuss. 

This is a typical Horiicks Sales Conference, and it simply 
demands the Connaught Rooms. Not only are there rooms 
capi^le of holding up to r/)oo; but when the Conference 
breaks up into groups there are as many smaller, adjoming 
rooms as required. At lunch-time the meticulous attention 
that the ^nnaught Rooms pay to the quality of food, wine 
and service docs its part to make the Conference a great 
success. Horiicks Ltd., like many important firms, book an 
annual date with the Connaught Rooms. 

For social occasimis, the 27 rooms and superb catering offer 
a perfect setthig. For business exhibitions, conferences and 
trade shows, there is every possible facility - including 
closed-circuit TV, multilingual translation, film projectors, 
and full Press and PR facilities. 

The Connaught Rooms arc handy both 
to the City and to the West End. When 
you are planning your function, first 
wiite or phone for our 12-page 
colour brochure. It gives all the 
facts, including examples of our 
very reasonable charges. 

^NAIJ^T 
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Access to Japan’s Industry and markets 
mads simple by Mitsubishi Shidl 

There are good, solid reasons why international businessmen 
eeiek out l^otsubishi Shoji when exporting and importing, or 
when maldhg technical arrangements with Japanese industry. 

In the first place, Mitsubishi Shoji's special relation^p with 
the Mitsubishi group (40 of Japan’s largest corporations) and 
its association with other major manuhicturcrs give access to 
virtually every line of industry in Japan. 

In the second place, Uicre is scarcely an area of commercial 
activity for which Mitsubishi Shoji—with a staff of 10 , 000 — 
does not boast a group of well tnuned spcdalists. Whatever your 
interest, you will find the right Mitsubishi man to help you. 

In the third place, Mitsubishi Shoji is there when you need it 
With 80 branches sioA associates in commercial centres around 
the world, Mitsubishi is never farther from you than 3rDtir 
telephone. 

A 

Q«fi«r«l ra & Exporters 

MTfSUBISHI StMMi KAISHA, LTO> 

TkenvstM 
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able Dr LetHiidas Lopes Boiio who, akhou^ coming from 
Curitiba in the heart of Parana, is not connected with coffee 
farming) dared to take the plunge. In July, the BCI announced 
that tbu year’s minimum price would be the same as last year 
which, allowing for inflation, meant a r^uction of more than 
a third in real terms. Production was further discouraged 
by raising tte quality standards for coffee beans to qualify 
for the guaranteed price. To swMten the ^ 1 , the govern* 
ment simultaneously raised the minimum prices for alterna¬ 
tive crops; con^iensation payments were also increased, but 
with proper safeguards this time. The pa]mients will vary 
between I 2 cents and 22 cents per tree according to the num¬ 
ber of trees to be uprooted (the more trees the higher the 
rate) and the fanners in regkxis less suited to coffee growing, 
like the Novissimb area m North Parana, get more than 
those in Sao Paulo for example. Only 5 cents per tree, 
however, is handed ever when the farmer contrikrts to uproot; 
half the balance is paid out when im <^ 5 dal of the BCI is 
satisfied that an alternative crop is already germinating on the 
land freed by uprooting, the rest comes to die fanner 60 
days later. 

Altemadve crops range from food crops like com and maize 
to industrial tmea like soya beans and cotton, as well Is 
tropical fruits like avocados. Turnip cmfee plantations iitto' 
grassland for meat-raising is economi^y attractive but given 


low priority on the ground that it would cause too much 
unemployment—the idea is that the new crops diould provide 
at least as many jobs as coffee did. ' 

So the rush to diversify is on turning embarrassing surpluses 
into production of some real value; just in case any of the 
new crops become over-abundant in their turn, the govern¬ 
ment has left itself open to alter the relative minimum prices 
for alternative crops. But there are pitfalls ahead. To 
succeed in the long run, the government will have to con¬ 
tinue lowering its minimum guaranteed price to discourage 
those who can still make a nice profit out of ceSet fanning 
from going to the expense of increasing productivity. At 
the moment the government’s guaranteed price is 10 cents a 
lb—^nearly 30 cents a lb below the international price, which 
is being artificially muntained by the ICA expon quotas, at 
the cost (to Brazil) of stocking the enormous surplus. Lower¬ 
ing the price stiU further will, hit farmers ’ hot only on their 
surplus but also on their eiqtortable production since the 
exf^rt merchants never pay much above the mbumum price; 
the government is in Md enough odour with the fanners 
as it is. So going through with diversification demands 
political stamina. But it is essential for the other coffee 
producing countries that Brazil should succeed—and 
essential that they themselves start on the same road 
immediately. 
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Steel's private merger 


Three of Britain’s major steel companies 
arc to merge, ahead of nationalisation. 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Dorman Long and 
South Durham are getting together to form 
a group that will rival the new steel giants 
on the Continent. Last year^ with a crude 
steel production of 5.4 million tons, they 
accounted for a fifth of British production 
—not a giant but big enough for most 
purposes. Although the merger anticipates 
what might happen after nationalisation, it 
has the government’s blessing and the Steel 
Bin is to be amended ro maxe it possible; 
shareholders will receive the same com¬ 
pensation as they would have for the 
immcrged companies. The Board of Trade 
has even announced it will not r^fer the 
merger to the Monopolies Commission. 

The new group’s first joint action will be 
to build a mill for making welded pipes 
from 6 to 20 inches in diameter at South 
Durham’s works in West Hartlcpwl, along¬ 
side a mill that South Durham is already 
building for large diameter pipes—^both to 
meet the greatly increased demand dcvelopr 
ing for pipes tQ carry North Sea gas around 
the country. This sudden increase has been 
the main drive behind the merger. Shbrt 
of pipe capacity, Stewarts and Lloyds and 


South Durham*, the main pipe-makers, 
planned earlier this year to put up a plant 
making steel and the plate from which pipes 
arc welded. But rather chan go to this con¬ 
siderable expense—^which was proving difS- 
cult to finance—^they decided to do the 
sensible thing and call in Dorman Long, 
whose new Lackenby plate mill fits neatly 
intozthc scheme. In this merger are the 
elements of future rationalisations: it pro¬ 
vides a North East steel grouping, one of 
the most obvious regional groups ; it is a 
move to the coast, as recommended in the 
industry’s Benson report on future struc¬ 
ture ; It pools the resources of relatively 
small (in the' international market) units, 
avoiding the wasteful duplication of invest¬ 
ment that has been the pattern up to now. 
But logical as it seems now, it is question¬ 
able whether it would have happened 
without the all-obliterating threat of 
nationalisarion. 

The scheme still falls short of a complete 
answer to the north east steel problem. It 
gets. Stewarts and U^ds out (k its bole in 
Corby, but leaves Cornett in the cold. 
Stewarts now has a vital toehold in one of 
the areas (Tees-side^ designated by Benson 
as suitahle for steers growth. Without it. 


the company was stuck with the huge Corby 
plant, based on the, lean local orea xlm are 
expensive to process and faspossiUe to 
improve—and therefore not on anyone’s 
list as a place for future investment. (It 
Was^ the need to get to the coast that lay 
behind Stewarts' first thought of teaming 
up with South Durham.) Consett, also 
badly-placed for future development, has 
nothing particular to trade for a place in 
this privately-organised combine; Stewarts 
had its pipe knowhow and markets, and its 
greater weight. But Consett will have to 
be found a place under any government 
plan, if only for compassionate rea.sons. 

There is only.one activity in the town. 
It is miles from anywhere. And it is on 
the Tyne, which is much worse placed for 
new developments than the Tees, where 
South Durham’s works arc. This being so, 
any phasing out of the Consett steelworks 
would create massive local unemployment. 
This problem needs nufidfy long-term 
planning. 


Exhibitions _ 

Just how useful ? 

Roughly six months ago, the Council .of 
Indusuial Design and the Confederation of 
British Industries put their heads together 
and came up with a plan to stiinuXatc a 
new look ” for British design, technology 
and marketing. Thc^ propose a giant 
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national exhibition on the lines of the 1951 
Festival (shudder) of Britain but con¬ 
centrated on London with little or no 
nationwide sideline attractions. Although 
the concept is still mercifully only a gleam 
in the eye, tentative costs (based on the last 
Festivars figures) come out at a pretty 
staggering £15-^20 million. 

Financial backing must cottic from the 
Government; the CBI has only agreed that 
it likes the idea and the ColD says it isn’t 
big enough to handle such a vast project by 
itself. So it would be up to those Govern¬ 
ment departments most closely concerned 
such as the Ministry of Technology and the 
Board of Trade—perhaps the Greater Lon¬ 
don Council too—to shoulder most of the 


responsibility. The Trades Union Congress 
will be asked to approve. So far the 
Government has presented an inscrutable 
front to the proposals (it has not officially 
been approached) although the Ministry ^ 
Technology has made encouraging noises. 

Apart from the actual cost of launching 
such a large project, the question of siting 
is all important. Originally the proposed 
permanent exhibition centre to be bmlt at 
Crystal Palace was considered ideal but the 
freeze has dished that idea and if it hadn’t. 
South London’s traffic problems and 
shortage of hotels would have. Hyde Park 
is another suggested but temporary site. 

There is no doubt that British industry 
has had a plateful of criticism recently and 
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could perhaps do with some jollying along. 
But £20 million is a lot for a face-lifter with 
no immediate material gains to be shown 
and it’s a bit cool of the CoID to t^ it on. 
The days of the grand “ rag bag ” exhibition 
when buyers converged from all over the 
world to take in as much as they could at 
one visit have disappeared. Jet transport 
and technical journals tell specialist buyers 
all they need to know about what is on the 
miukei and where. Taking into account 
Britain’s present economic health it does not 
reiffiy seem the time to suggest staging such 
a grandiose spectacle ; forei^ governments 
are not likely to be over-unpressed with 
what, on the surface anyway, smad» of an 
airy-fairy answer to productivity problems. 


Trident in fog: visibility 50 yards 


Blind landing for civil aircraft was first 
demonstrated in this country 19 years ago. 
It is still further advanced here than any¬ 
where else in the world; the automatic 
landings that some of British European 
Airway’s Tridents have been making in 
dense fog at London airport and their own 
home airfield at Hatfield mark the last lap 
in its development. This is long, slow and 
consists of accumulating statistical data 
from hundreds, possibly thousands, of auto¬ 
matic landings with specially instrumented 
aircraft, measuring every measurable aspect 
of flying close to the ground, and paying 
particular attention to weather conditions 
m ttiRC last 150 feet or so—how the wind 
behaves at ground level, whether it gusts 
suddenly, how this affects the landing air¬ 
craft and all those^ things that no-onc ever 
bothered about while flying was done in the 
old-fashioned way by a pilot with two hands 
and a human brain. 

The measurements become vital when 
those two hands and a brain ve replaced 
by a computer and autopilot iii the aircraft, 
and a radar set on the ground. Fbr this 
basically is what blind landing is about. A 
strong radio signal from the* ground gives 


the autopilot and its computer the kind of 
informauon that they need to line the air¬ 
craft up with the runway; and down to a 
certain level, the signal also provides 
guidance on the rate at which the aircraft 
should be losing height. Snufiffing like a 
hound dog, the autopilot can sense whether 
it is flying too far to the left or to the ri^ht 
of the beam, too high or too low, en^ne 
throttles and controls are automatically 
adjusted to correct for error and the sensa¬ 
tion is of a rather fussy, bumpy descent. 
Near the ground, altimeters a good deal 
more sensitive and much faster working 
than the old, crude barometric-pressure 
altimeters, start to give a vital and much 
more accurate measure of height above 
ground and the aircraft feels its way down 
onto the runway by inches. 

It needs tens of thousands of landings 
to be sure the system is safe in all circum¬ 
stances ; BEA gets a fee from the Ministry 
of Aviation for carrying ministry instru¬ 
ments on its Tridents and landing them 
automatically throughout this summer, 
provided the weather was fine eno]^h for 
the pflot to take over at any riga.of trouble. 
Now BEA and the Ministry" are moidng on 


to the last stage of landing blind when he 
can*t. Not with passengers on board for 
there is a genuine element of risk under 
these conditions, but at least at a civil air¬ 
port immobilised by the weather. It takes 
nerve, both on the part of the crew and the 
airport authorities because under these 
conditions mistakes cannot be corrected. 

The Ministry had hoped to run parallel 
pperiments with a slightly different system 
installed in VC los of the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation but there have been 
technical hitches. The BEA system has all 
its equipment in triplicate and is calibrated 
so that If one set goes berserk, the other two 
have sufficient power to over-ride it; the 
BOAC system is in duplicate, with the 
second set coming in only if the first goes 
out of order; it would be useful and will 
probably be necessary to try out both. But 
other things being equal,«the BEA system 
should be cleared for routine passenger 
service by 1968. And not merely in bad 
weather; the real importance of blind 
landing is that it speeds traffic through the 
airports by lowing the aircraft to land as 
smoothly arid as tightly to schedule as 
trains. The margin that now has to be 
allowed ip case a pilot wants to change his 
mfaid^ will become unnecessary, and for 
as awkward to fly as supersonic air- 
lif^rs, blind landing is almost an essential 
pre-requisite of operating theih at all. 
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Research costs Harry Bateman A Sons £3,200 a year... 



...this Is thsli* labopafoiv 

Metallurgical raseareh might have cost Harry Bateman & Sons £30,000 
in basic equipment alone to study physical properties. Instead they rely 
on the research facilities of IRD. For their requiremsnt-^ilii^ for high 
sensitivity creep measuring machines, mechanical testing apparatus, and 
the experience and advice of specialista^ecost is £3,200. This was the 
figure agreedbetwaen Bateman &Sonsand.lRDafterthoroughdiscussion 
of their projects. 

Continuous research in all scientific fields enables IRD to contribute to 
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Southern pull slackening? 


Over the next fifteen yean about 7 miUion 
extra people are expected to crowd into 
Britain's 94^000 square miles (including 
Northern Ireland). By the experts 

guess, the total population will be close oA 
62 million compared with today's 55 miUioiL 
England alone is expected to absorb over 6 
million of this increase, pushing Its density 
up to over 1,000 persons a squaris inilsh-more 
than four times greater in the rest of 
Britain. 


The. latest issue of the official Economic 
Trends gives estimates of how the population 
is expected to change regionally. This is now 
411 annual exercise, but since last year's there 
Imvo been some quite marked changes in the 
assumptions. The South-East (including East 
Anglia) and the West Midlands will have a 
considerably smaller increase, the demograph¬ 
ers now say, than was previously thou^t 
Bkely; in regions Increases have been 
cot ^ a sixth. And all other regiona will gain 
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rather more than had been thought, with 
the Midlands and the South-West stand¬ 
ing to gain most. Upward revisions in the 
rate at which overspill schemes can be 
developed, downward revisions in the number 
of Commonwealth immigrants entering the 
country, and a slowing down in the drift 
from Scotland into England and Wales are 
the major factors expected to contribute to 
these changes. Inde^ if it were not for up¬ 
ward revisions in the fertility rates among 
immigrant womien, which affect the South- 
East and the West-Ml^nda most, the expec¬ 
ted ratp of increase in these regions would 
hsve been Ihwer still* 

But If re|ional trends can ctibnge .quickly, 
the luxie is not true of the trend in. the age 
structure of tlie population. In these latest 
forecasts, no champs have been made in 
asauihpdons omceridrig fertility of non¬ 
immigrants after 1971 but some reductions 
have been made in the births assumed in 
the late 2960*8. However, it is still very 
much a picture of a population with a 
high pfoportkm of young and old. Today, 
62 per cent of the population are of working 
ago—that is, are men between the ages of 
15 and 65 or women between the ages of 15 
and 60 ; by 1981, this proportion is expected 
to have fallen to 57 per cent. And these 
figures take no account of the faoc that the 
school-leaving age is to be raised in 1971* 
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Motor advertising 

Not a French farce 


Movements in accounts between advertising 
agencies often look like a French farce. 
Client X is closeted with agent Y, who 
formerly was supposed to be ensconced with 
client Z, X's deadly rival. And so on. But 
there are serious points involved, especially 
in the recent moves among car makers, who, 
as the table shows, are very important 
clients, 

‘ Earlier this year the British Motor Cor¬ 
poration moved some of its accounts, with 
little fuss ; also recently Vauxhall changed, 
soon after its agency had gone round saying 
how successfully it was holding on to the 
account. Ac the moment, Standard- 
Triumph is believed to be considering the 
w*ork of vdfious agencies with a view to a 
move. 

Now this week, the London Press Ex¬ 
change has publicly resigned the Ford 
account, because the motor giant would 
neither confirm nor deny that it was looking 
for a new agency to develop its “ corporate 
image.” If had beefi known for some timo 
that Ford, anxious to boost sales in the 
higher end of the car market, was going to 


Advertising by motor companies 

July, 1965—June, 1966 
Veuxhall: £514.231 

Ford: £758.397 

BMC- £944.519 

Rover: £188.975 

Standard-Triumph: £464.928 

Rootes: £715.273 


(Only ddvenismq in UK included, only odvaruiunrj ol cars; 
■- hgurc^ ere g^oss. posters ore not included ) 


try to upgrade its reputation in this country, 
but it was generally supposed that this 
would be done through the existing agency. 
But Ford, like any other car maker, decided 
to shop around. 

The LPE’s decision, and the likelihood 
that cither the Ford or the Standard- 
Triumph account may go to Collett Dicken¬ 
son Pearce, show up a couple of interesting 


trehds in ddvertisiiig. Clearly Clients'and 
agents often get sick of each other, and 
separations are not infrequent. They are 
the more likely, when clients are thinking of 
cutting down their budgets, since this is 
easier with a new agency. 

But large clients, like Ford and Unilever, 
also expect very elaborate services from 
their agencies. In thin times the agencies 
may want to cut these down. So they get 
tougher with clients, who in turn feel that 
they want more ''.creative (which means 
smaller) agencies, not expected to provide 
so complete a range of services. 


Car brakes 


The cost of safety 


The Brhlsh MbfoY Corporation' was getting 
back to normal this we» after having given 
in, partly at least, to the Transport and 
General Workers' Union over the redun¬ 
dancy of delivery drivers at the Longbridge 
factory. But even then it was not trouble- 
free : 700,000 Minis and their variants are 
to be recalled to dealers to be inspected for 
possible less of brii.e Buid at s wajher. 
These are the ones made before September, 
1965, when the trouble was rectified. If 
the brake system of each car has to be 
drained and the washer removed, the cost 
to the dealers—and presumably ultimately 
to BMC—could be up to million, so 
awkwardly placed is the offending part. 

It is only a humble washer, made of 
aluminium, replacing the copper that had 
become so expensive, and apparently not 
as non-corrosive as aluminium is supposed 
to be. A probable explanation is that the 
aluminium washer was placed on top of a 
hexagonal steel nut. This created crevices, 
which were exploited by corrosive agents 
such as salt, giving rise to bimetallic cor¬ 
rosion caused by the junction of steel and 
aluminium. The problem is basically a 
metallurgical one, the sort that did not 
arise wl^ cars were steel—bolted—with 
—steel. But it is the sort that will crop 
up more often as new materials move into 
motors on an increasing scale. 


KEY INDICATORS 



Month 

Index 

1958-100 

Percentage change from: 

Previous Three ' Twelve 

month months ago 1 months ago 

Industrial 






production * 

Saptember 

131 

-sj 

-u 

-1 

•mployment * 

Septamber 

104 S 

-0 7 

-0-0 

-11 

productivity * 

September > 

126 

- 3 

-1 j 

nil 

Export trade t * 

October 

143 

^3i 


+11 

Eng'g. ordara on hand ^ * 

September 

157 

-1 

-21 

-4 

Retail trade ” 

September ; 

123 1 

-1 

1 

nil 

Unemployment * 

November 

106 3 

+12 2 

+33 0 ! 

+40 5 

Wage rates (weekly) j 

October 

136 S 

nil 

-01 1 

+4 2 

Retail prices 

October 

120 S ’ 

+ 0 3 

•(0-7 1 

•<3S 

Export priest * 

Saptember ' 

1 

114 1 

nil 

nil 

•^32 

1 * SMaoptrtfy idjusted. /nd/eaton cf exfiort and rataU > wholly tmamphyad 

excluding school-iaavars and in 
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BRITISH CIBNI' • 

y.v 

The long roar 

19x7. British Lion Film Ci)rporation 
formed. 

1946. Flandling eight films at once, 
second only to the Rank Group. Con¬ 
trolled by Sir Alexander Korda, who 
had merged his London Eilms with. it.. 

r95o. In ^ severe financial 
»organis 4 id v^th loans MtJbW 

Film ’ Finance' ' Corpbritfbn.' ^ Sir 

Alexander Kordb and associate^ loayc^ 
Mr Harley Dray lop add Othersi tak^ 

* 954 ‘ The NFFC decides to call in 
loans now amounting to £3 million; 
appoints a receiver and manager. 
i9SS> Lion International, formed ig dis- 
trmute the company’s films overseas. 
*957* The NFFC hopes “that in due 
course the British Lion shares may be 
sold at a fair price to private investors 
willing and able to continue to finance 
and distribute independent British films.” 
195B. A straight sale seeming unlikely, 
a reorganisation. Mr Douglas Collins, 
formerly of Goya Cosmetics, bcconaes 
chairman, l^x pstvid Kingsley managing 
director, and Messrs |ohn and Roy 
Boulting, Frank Launder, Sidney Gilliat 
and John Woolf, directors. Capital 
reorganisation to ensure continued con¬ 
trol by NFFC: allocation of deferred 
shares to new directors so that they 
would benefit when the Company again 
becomes profitable.” 

1961. Joint distribution company for 
the United Kingdom formed with 
Columbia Pictures. Douglas Collins 
leaves the board. 

1962. NFFC tries, unsuccessfully, to 
negotiate a sale of the company to the 
holders of the deferred shares. 

1963. Most of capital invested by the 
NFFC in 1955 repaid. Announcement 
of an option scheme: NFFC has first 
option on sale of deferred shares " at a 
fair market price.” 

December 1963. The five executive 
, directors exercise their options, each 
rcceivinc iC*58>735 for deferred shares 
bought tor jCi>8oo six years before. 

March 1964. Sale of British Lion to a 
group under Sir Michael Balcon, which 
includes the Boultings, Launder and 
Gilliai, Mr Waller Reade Jnr, an 
American independent distributor of 
European films, and a number of well- 
known British film makers and per¬ 
sonalities (Tony Richardson, Karel Reisz, 
Brian Epstein, John Osborne^ etc.}. Price 
paid £1.6 million (assets include Shep- 
perton Studios, a tax loss of £2 million, 
and a large backlog of feature films). 

March 1965. A Managing Director is 
appointed. 

October 19^5. Sir Michael Balcon resigns. 
March 1966. Managing Director 
resigns. 

November 1966. New rumours about 
takeover. Mr Reade wishing apparently 
to increase his stake to 49%; an un¬ 
known British businessman not con¬ 
nected with the film industry wishing 
to take up 51%. 
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International 


Vietnam: the Chinese look 
for metal 


Commuoi^ has shari^y ittcreased its 
of AOQ-fei^a mews in worid 
marfats over die past year. The Vietnamese 
war is now putting pressure on metal prices 
from both sides of the barricades. Dmlers 
on the London Metal Exduinge estimate 
that the Chinese have bought 40,000 tons of 
copper in Europe already this year, com^ 
pared with a yearl3r average of about 20,000 
tons ov9i; (te previous five. Reports wliich 
we were uname to confirm as we went to 
rcss suggested they might also have been 
uying copper direct from Chile. Zinc pur¬ 
chases have shown a similar sharp increase, 
from an average of 10,000 tons a year to 
some 20,000 tons in the first 9 months of 
1966. Brass cartridge cases contain 70 per 
cent copper, 30 per cent zinc, which is why 
war always brings joy to the mines. 

The size of China’s aid to the North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong cannot be 
estimated with accuracy. It is certainly a 
small fraction d[ the $20,000 million that 


over 2 mtiUon of copper a year, agaio^ 
perhaps i[^50,ooo tons used in ^iha; and 
X^oofioo tons of :^inc against perhaps 
120,000 tons in China. Military appropria¬ 
tions accounted for about 360,000 tons of 
ct^per and 56,000 tons of zinc consump¬ 
tion in the United States in the past year. 
What happened in China is anybody’s guess. 
But if China is the main source of arms and 
ammunition for the North Vietnamese re¬ 
gular forces fighting in South Vietnam 
(probably over 50,000), for the Vietcong 
hard core (70-80,000) and nowadays even 
for the bulk of the 150,000-200,000 Viet¬ 
cong local forces—a total of about 300,000 
men engaged in a very hot war—the extra 
strain on China’s arms industry is certainly 
considerable. And, if American figures 
can be believed communist losses of 
weapons to the Americans now exceed the 


number of arms they capture by a ratio of 
3 10 1. 

China imposes total secrecy on its own 
product^ it copf^ and zinc. The only 
available estimate is that the country pron 
duem •^som xpo^ooo tons of. copper and 
90,000 tons of zinc, mostly ii^ Yunnan pro- 
vino^* winch bQfderrbn Vietnam, Laos and 
Burma. The Chinese are now considering 
.^nV to build a laigc zinc smelter’in Shan 
foiaii xbo miWs" noiih lof .Q under 
licence'from Imperial Smelting Corporatiem. 
A team'from ISC was leaving for Peking 
this week to advise on the building of the 
plant. Assuming it was supplied with higb- 
srade ores, the plant under discussion would 
be able to produce 55,000 tons of refined 
zinc a year and 40.000 tons of lead—very 
large increase in capacity. 

Much of the zinc the Chinese have 
bought has come from Eastern Europe, 
though they have given express instructions 
that they are not willing to buy afty Russian 
metal, nor American or South African metal 
for that matter. Some of the zinc has even 


come from North Korea, which presumably 
prefers to sell via the LME and thus got 
its bands on hard currency rather than 
baiter with the Chinese. 


the Americans will have spent on the war 
this year: China’s total military bud^t is 
estimated at only about $6,000 million a 
year. But President Ho Chi Minh of North 
Vietnam is reported to have told a delegation 
of Japanese communists in September that 
China was supplying 70 per cent 6f all the 
military aid Hanoi was receiving, against 
20 per cent from Russia and 10 per cent 
from East Europe.. Recent reports from 
Hanoi surest that Russia and East Europe 
have pledged to double their aid over the 
next year. The pressure on China to do 
the same will be strong, despite recent fric¬ 
tions between Peking and Hanot. 

What is certain is that the Chinese arms 
industry has made a substantial recovery 
from the double blow it received six years 
ago with the cutting of Soviet military aid 
and the failure of the economy’s Great Leap 
Forward. The most striking evidence for 
this recovery is the T-59 tanks and the MiG 
19 aircraft it delivered 10 Pakistan early 
this year. Vietnam and normal industrial 
growth apart, this would mean higher con¬ 
sumption of non-ferrous metals. Western 
experts believe that China’s 2' million 
soldiers are now adequately equipped 
with light and mediuiYi wcap^s, tliough 
lacking in heavy equipment and^ transport. 

The extra strain that aid to Vietnam has 
iinjje^scd on China’s arms industry can only 
bejnferred. The United-States is using 


Liquidity: the golden punchline 


If the news abmit international Monetary reform is once again all about talking about 
the procedure for further talking, at least one step forward has been taken in this slow, 
wary ga»ne. Par Ms week saw the first joint meeting, held in Washington, between 
representatives of the Group of Ten rich countries and the International Monetary Fund's 
executive ^rectors--^hich means that the less developed countries have a few ears at 
the discussions. This first get-together meeting was scheduled to he taken up verv largely 
with procedural matters; in the event, the discussions seem to have been a bit more 
hopeful than expected, although iCs hard to lay a finger on anything specifically new 
that emerged. The French made sure, as usual, that they stmek a dissident note which, 
leaked before the meeting, made more noise in Paris than in Washington. Prom each 


centre a correspondent cabled reactions. 

Paris 

The chief French delegate set out from here 
armed with the stiifest brief that a French¬ 
man has yet brought to the international 
liquidity discussions of the past few years. 
France’s present predilection for gold was 
hidden under a thinner layer of verbiage 
than usual. The verbiage was still fairly 
complicated. M. Maurice P6rousc’s speech 
stated that the creation of new reserves 
could not be justified unless it had been 
established beyond doubt that they were 
needed '‘or rather if. after the need had 
bjcn established, it did not seem possible to 
meet it in other ways.” He then produced 
his most gilded phrase: 

” Even if we work on the hypothesis, as 
we are doing for the moment, qf inain- 


taining a gold price that has not changed 
in the sp^ce of much more than a genera¬ 
tion while all other prices changed, it 
seems foolhardy to try to guess under 
what circumstances such a need could 
arise in the future ; aftd If it did arise, it 
would seem to be impossible to evaluate 
the need in quantitative terms.*’ 

M. .P6rouse, who is head of the treasury 
department in the French Ministry of 
Finance ,b&d as his main brief to put the 
price of ^d on to the a^nda of the dis¬ 
cussions. He told his colTeaeues that pro¬ 
blems relating to the price of gold had not 
yet been the subjea of sufiBciendy serious 
studies. His purpose was to break what the 
Frefiqh.^ as an American ban on all direct 
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To nearly every company there 
comes a time when capital is needed 
to expand the business, to obtain new 
equipment, to build or secure larger 
premises. This is the time when ICFC 
can lend a hand. 

ICFC helps small and medium- 
sized companies by investing long¬ 
term development capital when it is 
most needed^between £ 5,000 and 
£ 300,000 on first application. We 
make certain that every customer gets 
the help he needs in a form that 
ensures healthy growth w^iihoiit finan¬ 
cial strain, but we do not interfere in 
company affairs. We also offer plant 
purchase and plant leasing schemes, 
and advise on such matters as stock 
exchange flotations. In all these iieids, 
our rates are kbyed to those current 
elsewhere in the capital market, with 
the additional merit that arrange¬ 
ments with ICFC arc not affected 
by credit squeezes. 

Since we were founded in 1945 , 
with the backing of the Bank of 
England and theClearing Banks, we 
have helped about 1,500 companies 
to grow, and are currently investing ^ 
about a million pounds a month. Can ' ^ 
we help you in the same way? 

Send f^or our booklet, Capital for 
Business. Then come and talk to us 
about your specific needs. 



GIVES SMALL 
COMPANIES 
A BIG HAND 
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IndssMsl sod Conunmlid Flnaiiee CoriMmitioB LIsilted, 

Ptercy Hoose, 7 Copthall AvMMMk LondoD EC2. 
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discussion of the price of gold in these 
liquidity talks. 

M. P6rouse then threw a second spanner 
in the works. The multilateral surveillance 
which the Group of Ten practises on each 
other's economic polidcs->-'as the price of 
standing ready to help each other in need 
—^should, M. P 4 rouse argued^ be extended 
to cover *"the condtdons under which re¬ 
serve currencies are issued, held and circu¬ 
lated.” The French view is that die Group 
of Ten should discuss npc only the chronic 
deficit of the United StateS} the main source 
of reserve currency, but also the interest 
rates which the Americans pay on offidal 
foreign, holdings of dollars. 

Having thrown his spanners, M. Pirouse 
was in a position to conclude reassuringly 
that France is ” ready to contribute actively 
to the present conversations if they take 
as their real object the complete examina¬ 
tion of international moneury problems, 
without any taboo and in all objectivity— 
which is what our role of experts imposes 
on us.” In other words, if the talks are not 
widened to include both jgold and Ameri^’s 
freedom to run its own interest rate policy, 
France will feel free to withdraw from the 
ulks or to take a purely passive role as 
observer. 

Washington 

M. Maurice Perouse made his speech all 
right to the conference (there was the 
suspicion that he might have had second 
thoughts in the end Ax3ut giving it). 
Naturally the other delegates did not like 
the fact that it had been leaked in Paris, 
but they seem to have swallowed that and 
received it calmly enough. The French 
say certainly they intend to go on talking 
about the role of gold, which they maintain 
is relevant to the whole exercise. However, 
all the signs are that the fint joint meeting 
of the Fund and the Ten went off in 
unexpected harmony which the French 
made no determined attempt to disrupt. 
No slanging match developed either among 
the Ten or between the Ten and the Fund 
people. Both co-chairmen of the conference 
—the Fund's managing director M. Pierre- 
Paul Schweitzer, and the German Bundes¬ 
bank’s Dr Otmar Emmingcr—insisted at 
the press conference that the way the meet¬ 
ing went surpassed all their expectations. 

M. Schweitzer, answering a question, said 
there was no dissent to the principle of uni¬ 
versality dF the scheme (leaving aside com¬ 
munist countries), and that there was very 
wide agreement” on some principles— 
notably that the creation of new reserves 
must be to meet global needs, not to help 
out individual countries with their {prob¬ 
lems. Also that the need for additional 
liquidity must be based on secular general 
trends and it must not be used as an anti- 
cydical weapon. Pressed about the gold 
price question, he said the price of gold was 
not on the agenda of this meeting, would 
not be on the agenda of the next meeting, 
(to be held in London on lanuary 25th and 
26th)i and .was not within the terms of 
reference of the Grpup of Ten. They would 
keep on talking about gold, but we tdk 
about the role m gold, not about the price.” 


Dr Emminger said the agenda for Lon¬ 
don would include the conditions and cir- 
cumscance^ in whkh the contingency plan 
should be put in motion, the decision-mak¬ 
ing rules (the real nettle yet to be grasped), 
and various technicalities and points of 
detail. The Americans seem to be pleased 
' that nobody attacked them on their balance 
of payments and are now hopeful that a 
scheme may . really come into existence in 
time for next September’s Fund meeting: in 
Rk), But M. Schweitzer is reported as 
taking a less optimistic view on the time- 
tabk* 

Aid __ 

Pakistan gets 
it right __ 

It really has begun to look as though the 
western aid donor countries are fighting shy 
of helping India; as though the morass of 
crop failures, the under-utilisation of 
industrial cajiracity, the increasing uncer¬ 
tainty ahead of next February’s elections 
arc making both aid and fore^n invest¬ 
ment seem like a great deal of good money 
after bad. In the months since the June 
devaluation of the rupee, even the World 
Bank’s missions headed by Mr Bernard Bell 
have become a subject of party vilification 
on the Indian political stage. The latest 
Bdl mission, with its unpopular request to 
inspect projects built without bank con¬ 
sortium aid, has been called an ** economic 
inquisition with promises of invisible aid.” 

By contrast, Pakisun’s relations with the 
World Bank and with the aid-j’akistan con¬ 
sortium are held up as a model. At the 
recent meetings of the two consortia in 
Paris, advance publicity heralded the fact 
that dealing with Pakistan’s requests would 
be like a holiday after wrestling with India’s 
problems. The Pakistanis, too, are exj^rt 
at the presentation of their aid require¬ 
ments. On top of good PR, they tailor the 
form of their overall foreign exchange need 
to fit the aid-giving criteria of the day. 
Thus in Paris Pakistan asked, first, for aid 
to help it over the hump of further import 
liberalisation; second, to replenish con¬ 
servative inventories run down during the 
six months when the United States halted 
all aid after the outbreak of las^ yw*s 
Kashmir conflict; and only third for aid to 
cover future development projects. 

This was a change from the successful 
request in jw^vious years for aid to cover 
devdopment imports.” And it was 
equally successful. The consortium, with 
the United States again a member, agreed 
aid of $556 million, tolerably short of 
Pakistan’s bargaining request for $580 
million. The World Bank’s gaffe in Paris 
of presenting the gigantic $800 million 
Tarbela dam scheme to the consortium 
countries without sufficient warning, and 
Pakistan’s sllghtlv wa^^ard claim that 
Tarbela was included in aid under the 
Indus bariq treaty, were remarkable for 
htning sQ unlike the cosy consensus which 
normally surrounds aid to Pakistan. . 


India gets it wrong 

Fpf India, the.'Bid; pdyss^ ' remains 
eibbit'tercd. The Indian governmmt fias 
continued to demand aid When all 

the consortium,.countries have followed, the 
American and Vfodd Bank lead of aban^- 
ing pledging in favour.^pf informal agree¬ 
ments. The Bank’s advice to India to d^ase 
up its promised .aid bBate^ly has not i^d 
a good reception, llie bulk of the $900 
million immediate nbn-project aid.dilCdi^ 
.^before and at the Piria ioeedi^ is hope¬ 
lessly choked in, the bilatymi pMxiduibs o 
utilisation, while Pakittso is ablc^co bring 
in the fot of undisbutsed aid . gifted ^in 
earlier years, for which it was ooming jurider 
.quite some criticisin at the Bank Only six 
months ago. Finally, the United States, 
the joker in almost every aid pack, has bit 
India when it was down by turning away 
the request for a further 2 million tons of 
grain. 

It was not always the case that India' was 
its own worst enemy in the quest for aid. 
In the 1950 S donor countries would deplore 
Pakistani administration of its aid and 
development pr^ramme, and extol the 
orderly way of India. Now the size of 
India’s needs deters developed countries 
with tightening cimital markets. In the still 
discussed, still uhnnalised fourth plan, India 
is asking for $ 8,000 million over five years 
in hard currency equivalent from outside, 
about a quarter of its entire plan expendi¬ 
ture. The fact that in annual terms this 
represents a very modest increase over the 
pledging rate of $ 1,100 million in recent 
years—^plus projeaed Soviet aid, and 
dollar-credit sales of wheat in place of the 
old PL 480 rupee sales—carries little weight 
with donor countries ; as does the fact that 
Pakistan receives well over twice India’s 
aid on a per capita basis. Aid givers are— 
understandably—more imprcsited bv the 
relatively modest amounts at stake in 
Pakistan, by its strong govemmeAl and 
liberal attitude to imports and private 
investment, and by its willingness to base 
its aid requests on a sensible allocation of 
resources, rather than setting up grand 
investment targets and starting from there. 

The World Bank has now developed a 
neurosis over India, still its favourite son, 
and this has its effect on the. donor coun¬ 
tries. The bank automatically becomes 
embroiled in every economic toW. In the 
fertiliser investraent argument now raging, 
the bank is identified by the Indians with 
American companies when it suggests 
mounting a consortium of companies, and 
tries to persuade India to skip the ammonia 
stage and import, instead ot trying to use 
its surplus naphtha at all costs. And it has 
constantly—^particularly since devaluation— 
been accused of trying to interfere with 
Indian economic policy. On the other side, 
its respect of India’s development needs 
rests on figures which are calculated to 
terrify most capital markets and ai^noy 
President Johnson, who is very much less 
a fan of the Indian ^vernmenjt than he was 
when Mrs Ghandf^ent to Washington in 
late Afirch. 
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Qikfc^slovaMa 

Trading know-how 
with Britain 

The recent exchange of via« between the 
Londim and Czech Chamb^^H>f Commerce 
IMS yielded some interesting results. Agree¬ 
ments were signed between Vfckers and 
TST, the big Czech engineerihg and 
machine teds mdustryt for the licence of 
Vickers b^dniulic nMdhiAe ^ Control syop 
terns to TST «nd>lhe Ife^inhg by Vickers 
of a Czech scraps bahog press hot yet avail¬ 
able hi' Britain/wtaidi Is to be fitted with 
Vicka» h^^draiiltc cdnu^s. The Czechs are 
now alsoukieSy cb fit F^rand and Asapdatedi 
Eleccricd Industries oontronystemato their 
numerkaHy-dintrolled machine tods. Im- 
mediatdy after the talks ended diis week 
Afil announced it would iiy a team of engi¬ 
neers to Czechoslovakia next month to try 
to increase its sales of electrical and uaction 
equipment. 

Another deal being discussed is the use of 
Churchill gear-cutting plant in Czecho- 
slovalda. The Czedis, who were once 
leaden in machine tod technology in 
Europe» want at least to re-establish their 
dominance in eastern Europe and are talk¬ 
ing of using British machine tools and con¬ 
trol equipment to fill out the gaps in their 
own export range. In turn, they hope to 
export basic factory and engineering plant 
to Britain. The managing director of 
Churchill Gear Abchines Ltd will visit 
Prague for more discussions shortly. 

But perhaps the most interesting possi¬ 
bilities that may arise from the exchange of 
visits concern l^ylahd and Courtaulds. Ley- 
land is considering an arrangement under 
which the Czechs would supply the bodies 
for buses to be produced at the assembly 
{dant Lcyland is building in Peru, while the 
chassis and motors would be built by Ley- 
lands. Courtaulds is interested in buying 
water and air jet looms ft’om Czecho- 
slovakia> and wants to sell more synthetic 
fibres to Czedioslovakia in return. A lot 
of difficulties remain in the way of both 
ffiese deals, but serious discussions are in 
progress. 

Egypfs Arab boycott 

This hurts me 
more... _ 

Cano 

Reports that the Ford. assembly plant in 
Aleiqio^ia had been seized by the 
Egyptian government this week were pre¬ 
mature^ Vniat bad happened was that the 
Ministry of the Treasury ordered its bank 
accounts frozen pending settlement of a 
customs claim going back to 1963. These 
claims amount to> ^ ^800,000 Egyptian 
(jC65o,ooo) of which have been 

paid. The. plant manag^i ^ustrian-bom 
Mr Yfaps' Stock, obtajiK^d t)io Treasury 
Minisws agreement qp T^esthiy that the 
banls^icounts should hi unfrozan after 
StdSTBad provided a £500^ gdarahtee. 


However, reports of Seizure ifisy be pre¬ 
mature rather than incorrect, because they 
happra td coincide With die Arab boycott 
of Israel Organization’s decision to Uacklist 
Ford as vml as Coca Cola and Radio 
Corporation of America. 

Ford's Alexandria plant has only been 
operating on a reduced scale for several 
years, but it still employs 330 workers. 
The Anglo-Egyptian Motor Company, one 
of the rare IMmb enterprises here still to 
have escaped nationalization, is also almost 
oenain now to dose down because its main 
business is as a Ford distributing agent in 
Egypt. Coca Cola has six bottling plants in 
Egypt which in 1965 produced 16 milt^ 
cases of two dozen bottles. The Arab boy¬ 
cott office In Qamascus says the Arab states 
have nine mdbdis grace tO liquidate Coca 
Cola, but this does not solve the problem 
of what to do alth the millioni cv trade- 
^ marked bottles. The RCA boycott could 
* be even more serious for Egypt since RCA 
provides all the specialized equipment for 
Egypt’s radio and television broadcasting 
also. It also supplies components and sfMre 
parts for the 21 inch and 19 inch television 
sets assembled in two Egyptian nlants. Last 
year these Were worth $4 million. The 
smaller seta are Japanese and Hungarian 
models and it Is assumed that if RCA is 
excluded from Egypt an effort will be made 
to replace it with other makes. But it will 
create serious difficulties for a major 
Egyptian industry. 

Air Pares 

Bargain Package 

Perhaps the airlines are not being quite as 
generous as they sound. Pan American’s 
proposed £B2 return ticket across the North 
Atlantic (the cheapest round fare now is 
£107) and Air Canada's £77 offer arc not 
the kind that passengers will ever be able 
to buy across the counter. They are versions 
of our old friend, the " packaged holiday " 
that has been the mainstay of the European 
air holiday business for years, available only 
to travel agents who sell them as part of a 
packaged deal that includes the cost cl hotel, 
^is was a scheme devised by airlines to 
attract new, cut-price traffic without reduc¬ 
ing fares to business tiavellers and other 
poor mutts prepared to pay the present 
charges. 

For years, the United States Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board refused to allow the same two- 
tier fare system to be charged on the North 
Atlantic.^ A year ago it relented, and 
packaged holidays on European lines were 
offered to and from North Aracrjca for the 
first time last season. A typical two-week 
packaged holiday in New York with the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation cost 
around £112, including the fare. After a 
season’s experience, the 18 airlines on the 
North Atlantic were broadly agreed that this 
price could comb down quite a bit more. 
The Pan American suggestion, which is 
roughly in tine with most airlines' views, 
would cut it to £107 for a mo-wcek holiday, 
made up of £^2 air fare for hotels. 


etc., the actual sum depending on the travel 
agent making up the "package.” Hie only 
hard-and-fast rule is that the total holiday 
must not cost less than the ordinary, sold- 
over^he-countcr air ticket. 

Even then, PAA is acting cautious and 
proposing that the fare apply only to peo^e 
travelling in groups of at least ten. The 
details are due to be discussed at a meeting 
in Rome next w^k. The announcements 
coming out of airline offices all this week itc 
merely part of the preliminary manoeuvres. 

Technoii^ 

America joins in 

President Johnson’s announcement last 
weekend that the United States Government 
had agreed to set up a committee to help 
Europe, including Britain, overcome the 
ever-widening "technology gap" between 
America and the rest of the world, was well- 
timed and welcome. The discovery and 
application of vastly expensive and complex 
scientific technologies is speeding up rapidly 
and European governments are ^coming 
increasingly uneasy at the kind of bills they 
are having to meet, if they want to stay in 
business at all. Over the last few months 
proposals and discussions of h»w to over¬ 
come this problem have been snowballing 
and a " European Technological Com¬ 
munity" (as suggested by Mr Wilson and 
Signor Fanfani^ though his idea was based 
on a peaceful NATO department^) is rapidly 
becoming a catchword. But after all tile 
clarion calls, the real spur to getting on with 
the fundamental research needed to clear 
the way seems to have stemmed from the 
OECD. First in a report issued last Decem¬ 
ber bravely comparing r and d efforts in 
Europe, North America and the USSR, 
secondly from a meeting of member 
Science Ministers in January. The report, 
although unavoidably based oii scrap^ 
&ures (some of the worst from Britam) 
shows a ” technological balance of pay¬ 
ments " very much in America’s favour. As 
a rough rule oi thumb, technological trans¬ 
actions with the USA, show that France in 
1962 received $11 million, and paid $53 
mtllicm; Germany in 1963 received $10 
million, pmd $52 million and the United 
Kingdom in 1961 received $17 million and 
paid' $^6 million. And America spent 
approximately $17,531 million gross on re¬ 
search and development in 1962, while the 
whole of West Europe totalled $4,360 mil¬ 
lion (of which Britain’s share was $1,775 
mhlion). 

So the main point is, tljp Americans with 
their enormous spending on research and 
their subsequent superiority are offering to 
join in Europe’s embryonic effort to 
modernise. A team headed by Dr Homig, 
the President’s scientific adviser was present 
at the OECD talks and reputedly went home 
fhucll impressed at the seriousness of the 
situation. 'HiC Americans are not likely to 
give away their hard earned success (Ameri¬ 
can flrqis hold onto their secrets like grim 
but they are likely to give some 
pithy idvice on getting ihdiisfry td innovate 
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•nd reduce the lead times benii'cen research, 
development and^productllxh. 

*nie BBC POiintijl^ ime already worried 
enough to Itave ocdcrcd» on Tuesday, a 
study of the European electronics industry 
(so far reliable statistics have been almost 
non-existent). It is a good sector of tech¬ 
nology to start with. Electronics is a fast 
growing, fast changing, comparatively 
cheap-to-organise scientific business. Ameri¬ 
can companies have a strong fobAold in 
Europe already and some swift action must 
be taken if Omtinental firms want; to 
coinpcte. 

V . 

Jtttetest fates 

France: pressure 
on bank rate 

Pans 

Tlie recent rise in short-term interest ratesr 
in Paris has pur new pressure on the Bank 
of France to raise its discount rate from its 
present 3.5 per cent, which is one of the 
lowest in the world. With the elections 
coming up, the finance minister, M. Michel 
Debrd, is keen to avoid this, which would 
have a bad effect on opinion. But the Bank 
of France is only too well aware of the 
drawback.s in keeping the discount rate 
steady while other rales edge upwards—a 
tendency that has just been,reinforced both 
by the exchange liberalisation measures 
announced by M. Debrd and by the latest 
change in banking regulations. 

A first rise in Treasury bill rates came 
ten days ago when the Treasury put up 
some Fr.250 million (£18 million) of bills 
for sale to the banks. The banks knew that 
from the beginning of next year their 
present legal obligation to hold a certain 
proportion of their assets in medium- 
term paper and Treasury bills under the 
coefficients de tresorerie system would be 
abolished ; it is being replaced by obligatory 
reserves with the Bank of France (like the 
American Federal Reserve system). This 
means that bank demand for Treasury bills 
will be much smaller from the beginning of 
1967—and therefore that the Treasury will 
have to pay a higher rate of interest to get 
the money it needs. 

The banks did not take long 10 draw their 
conclusions. At the latest sale of Treasury 


apart, there was clearly ik> chance of the 
banks competing among each other by 
cheaper lending while all the pressure on 
interest rates was upwards. The new inter* 
bank rate means that first class commercial 
borrowers who wish to discount short-term 
Taper with the banks (the most common 
method of bbrrowing in France) will pay 
4.25 per cent on credit for less than 90 
days—3.85 per cent pliitl a discounting conj- 
ihission of 0.4 per cent, against 3.35 plus 
0.4 previously. For borrowers, the result 
18 almost exactly the same as if th^ Sank. 
of France had raised its own discount rate 
by half a point 

The present structure of rates leaves the 
alarming possibRify, in theory at least, that 
the banks could borrow froiii the Bank-of 
France at 3' per cent and usef this money 
to buy six'monih Treasury bills paying 4}- 
per cent interest. Fn p^acricc^ things arjs 
not q^uite so bad for the authorities, since 
the banks have long since taken advantage 
. of \hz, low. official discount rate and used 
up the whole of their discount facilities with 
the central bank. 

Short-term rates on the Paris money 
market arc now arpund 5J per cent. The 
Bank of France feels that this gives little 
encouragement for funds to go abroad, ks 
policy being to make sure that French rates 
are no more than five-eighths of a point 
below rates on principal foreign markets. 
Nevertheless, the outflow of funds to New 
York in September and October was suffi¬ 
ciently strong to bring the franc exchange 
rate to its lowest point for a long time. 
Altogether, the hank estimates that 
American interest rates have attracted 
around $1,400 million of hot money from 
Europe so far this year. A marked slow¬ 
down in the German economy is seen here 
as the only thing likclv to produce any 
sizeable easing of rales on the Continent 
over the next year or so. 

Canada: still 
upwards 

Montreal 

Enough inflationary pressures apparently 
remain for there to be little hope of any 
significant easing of monetary restraint in 
Canada yet awhile. Indeed, there is likely 
to be additional upward pressure oa rates 
here relative to America's from the need to 


acock yielding a fat 5.94 pet cent ejir*r*5| 

. Even at ftgre 

in the cafly.stugea. The bahuce of tbe i^ue 
included 5i per cent bonds due on Decem¬ 
ber 15, 1970 priced at $99.50 to yield 5.89 
per cent, and 5I per pent bonds due 
January 15, 1968 at ||^9.6 q tp. yield 5.88 
per cent. Only the shiifr ehdf issiic 
showed any appreciable liveliness at the 
start. , 

The long-term market remiins lifeless, 
and (fealers see no hope :of aqy* ^arly 
improvement. Perhaps this fe Just as Welf. 
One dealer says he knows of $top nFiRficm 
in long-terms that would hit th^ maflcei 
immediately if it showed any improvemcni. 
The short-term market continues very ught 
in both the United Slates and Qnadg< 
although New York has eased somewhat 
from its abnormally tight position- of a few 
weeks ago. The traditional spread between 
United States and Canadian ihrce-n'iomh 
Treasury Bills was virfually erased in the 
wei‘k ended November 2^h, when the 
Canadian average yield ca.scd from 5^20 to 
5.18 per cent while the comparable Amiri- 
can rate plunged to 3,25 from 5.459 per 
cent. 

The .American rate dropped on a grow¬ 
ing fcclin" that credit there will not he 
lighfcncd further bv official action 
Canadian markers remain less confident. 


Corret'ifon 

The caption to the picture accompanying 
the article on Japanese banking in the 
International Banking Supplement of 
November 26th should have read 
“ Shinbashi branch, Daiwa Bank.” 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Metals sent our all-items indicator 
down 0.3 point in the week to 
November 30th. 

Silver dropped 1 s 4d to C112 5s 8d. 
Speculators sold on the feeling that 
no rise in the pegged price was 
imminent. But US Treasury stocks 
are dwindling in the face of 
industrial demand and the question 


bills the rate moved at a single step to 4.5 
per cent compared with slightly over 3 per 
cent at the last sale of Mils in August. 
Furthermore, at the end of last week the 
group of banks that dominates the money 
market published a somewhat Sybilline 
statement telling the public that the inter¬ 
bank discount rate for commercial paper 
of less than 90 days* maturity was being 
raised from 3.35 to 3.85 per cent. 

This rate—which lo^s uncommonly like 
• cartel arrangement--was agreed by the 
banks as a minimum lending rate after the ’ 
government had decided Uist March to 
abolish the oldTbtix de Miqite. ot oBidaliy- 
determined iplnimum /ate., The gpyern** 
foentY aim waa to make, the credit system 
mure ^xjble,. But, cartel, arrangemdits 


secure an increased capital inflow to finance 
Canada’s current account deficit, which is 
expected to top Can. $1,000 million this 
year. Export earnings continue strong, and 
Ottawa is prepared to draw down the 
official reserves ($2,495 million ar the 
end of October—just below the $2,600 
million ceiling which Canada ha.s imposed 
on itself by arrangement with the United 
States to ease pressure on the Americaa 
dollar). But demand, for capital is sdll 
growing faster than supply, and a further 
rise in rates may vet be necessary to attract 
all that ts needea. 

How strong: the ^essqre is at 
moment, is sj^wii by the $540 
federal refunding issue offered on Monday, 
.which inc;)ude 4 )l.bp million of 


is nor whether the price will rise 
but when. 
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Hawker Siddet^ 
Crompton Parhnson 

inducing 

reorganisation 

This week's surprise bid by 
Htwker Siddeley for Crompton 
Fukinson could be the prclimi- 
niry to some speedy reorganisa- 
tioli in the electrical industry; 
a light to a fu8e» in the way that 
Tube Investments’ bid for 
Charles Churchill in January this 
ytat started the swing towards 
bigger units in machine tools. 
The bid is mostly cash, panly 
shares, and if successful would 
cost Hawker £17 million out of 
the £27 million it got from Rolls- 
Royce for its share of Bristol- 
Siddeley Engines. The market, 
putting the Crompton Parkinson 
price up to xis. xjd., 4d. above 
the bid price, showed that it 
thought a battle was possible 
even when the bid values Cromp¬ 
ton at over 15 times last year’s 
earnings (reduced by floods at a 
cable works and reorganisation 
elsewhere). 

On the face of it, it looks an odd 
company for iiawker Siddeley 
to buy. Crompton Parkinson 
ranges over the electrical indus¬ 
try from power station equip¬ 
ment to transformers, to motors 
and lamps. It sells almost en¬ 
tirely to industry; in several 
cases, cables and lamps in parti¬ 
cular, is much the smallest com¬ 
pany in a cut-throat business. 
Hawker Siddeley does have two 


sent price war which is advanc¬ 
ing up the size scale, could 
equaUy lead to some further 
mergers to fight combined 
Hawker Siddeley-Compton Par¬ 
kinson competition—especially 
as the Area Electricity Boards 
are being encouraged to standar¬ 
dise on their requirements, away 
from their previous technical in¬ 
dependence. The same applies to 
switchgear. This end of the in¬ 
dustry badly needs rationalising; 
this could merely be the start. 

But—or rather two buts. Other 
electrical companies, notably As¬ 
sociated Ble^cal Industries, 
have product ranges that comfrie- 
ment Crompton Parkinson’s more 
completely than does Hawker 
Siddeley’s and they may counter¬ 
bid. And if they didn’t. Hawker 
Siddeley would be left with a 
lot of loose ends. The bits and 
pieces are saleable all right. In 
lamps Crompton Parkinson speci¬ 
alises in the more expensive and 
profitable end of the trade: as it 
did in batteries—although it was 
looking very hard for orders re¬ 
cently; and in electric vehicles 
and fork lift trucks, the British 
Motor Corporation, with whom 
Crompton Parkinson had several 
joint companies, might be glad 
to buy up the outside shares. Yet 
there would be a lot to sell at a 
difficult time, a lot to integrate. 


Cadco 

Bangers and 
cash 


companies. Brush and Fuller, 
some of whose activities (motors, 
switch-gear and transformers) 
overlap or complement Crompton 
Parkinson’s. But they have not 
much in common unless Hawker 
Siddeley intends to expand its 
electrical business and put it on 
a rather wider base. Which is 
what it seems to have in mind. 
Crompton Parkinson is big 
enough to provide a base for this 
—and Hawker Siddeley likes 
paling in large lots, since its 
mcent takeover in diesel engines 
was of R. A. Lister, at a cost of 
£19 million. A successful bid for 
Crompton Parkinson would still 
leave £9 million in cash, as well 
as a lot of unused overdrafts. 

In industrial induction motors, 
the merger could worry the two 
biggest independents in the busi¬ 
ness, Newman and Brook, These 
meg merge, siooe their ranges arc 

« y complcmentiry, or either 
k join one of the electrical 
L In uansfonners, the pre¬ 


That it takes one crook to 
recognise another seems to be 
disproved by this week’s Board 
of Trade report on Cadco 
Developments, Royal Victoria 
Sausages and Victoria Whole¬ 
sale Meats. For according to 
this report those who speedily 
recognised the shortcomings of 
Mr Denis Loraine, the leading 
light in this business, were 
themselves people of obvious 
integrity, whereas those less 
blessed continued to admire 
him. 

It was, say the investi¬ 
gators, Mr Loraine who started 
Royal Victoria Sausages. He 
worked from a small Brighton 
butcher’s shop that he had 
acquired by dubious means, and 
there made sausages . falsely 
claimed to have been made 
since 1850 and greatly enjoyed 
by the late King Edward VII. 
This extravagant claim 
(although the sausages were 
tasty enough) and Mr Loraine’s 


preoccupation with raising loans 
rather than the more humdrum 
job of making profits, together 
with his ignorance of the tech¬ 
nical aspects of the business, 
apparentiv set the scene for the 
whole episode. At first, invest¬ 
ment was attracted by press 
advertising which the report 
describes as bound to mislea^ 
and which seems to the investi¬ 
gators to have been in breach 
of the Prevention of Frauds 
(Investments) Act, 1958. But 

Stock prices and 
yields: at! new 

This week The Ecanomst 
prints on pages 1085 and 1086 
its new Stock Prices and Yields 
service—as well as the usual 
Money Market information. 

In this new service we have 
tried to give something which 
we believe is not readily 
available elsewhere—fully 
comparative list of ordinary 
shares from all the world’s 
most important stock markets, 
with high and low prices for 
the year, dividend yields, and 
up-to-date prices. Choice of 
companies to list has not been 
easy: the selection has not 
been by size alone but rather 
by the types which we think 
are of interest to an inter¬ 
national business readership. 
We also give information on 
some of the International 
Dollar Bonds which are of 
most investment Interest. 

Help in setting up and 
running this new service has 
been (and is being) most 
generously provided by the 
Exchange Telegraph Co., 
White Weld & Co., Vickers 
da Costa, Yamaichi Securities, 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Smith. 


later, the board was joined by 
Mr Thomas Roe, chairman 
of Roturman Services, a Swiss 
concern designed to help com¬ 
panies wishing to expand into 
western Europe, and director 
of a number of small private 
companies registered in tax 
havens. Some of these com¬ 
panies and Mr Roe himself 
contributed su^tootial sums to 
Rqval Viaoria, and more 
ambitious efforts were niadc to 
get finance. 

The success and near- 
suc^ess of some of these is 
disturbing. For Mr Roe, who 


had an admirable career behind 
him, seems to have been able 
to hold people’s confidence a 
little longer than Mr Loraine. 
Loans were apparently offered 
(though never actually made) to 
the company for expansion by 
Industrial and Oimmerdal 
Finance Corporation and Eagle 
Star Insurance, extravagant 
claims being jyade when the 
firm was in fact in an apfMlliQg 
state because of incompetence 
and inefficiency. And when Mr 
George Sanders, the film' star, 
joined the company, the re¬ 
flected glamour helped it to 
even greater excesses. 

The culmination of the affair 
was a huge scheme to build a 
pig-rearing and food-processing 
plant at the new town of Glen¬ 
rothes, in Scotland, at a pos<f 
sible total cost of £3 million. 
This project was to be carried 
out by Cadco Developments, a 
company that had been bought 
ready-made by Mr Loraine and 
the secretary of Rc^al Victoria. 
It was considered so desirable 
in a depressed area that the 
Glenrothes Development Cor¬ 
poration agreed to lend Cadco 
95% of the cost. This agree¬ 
ment, so the Board of Trade 
has discovered, was obtained by 
representing Cadco as having 
substantial backing and Royal 
Victoria as being a thriving 
concern, which is now seen to 
have been the very opposite of 
the truth. 

The investigators regard this 
whole scheme as merely a way 
to make a development profit 
with the aid of the loan and 
thereby recoup the losses of 
Royal Victoria, to which in fact 
they found that part of the 
loan had been channelled 
directly. They do not think 
Cadco intended to operate the 
factory at Glenrothes or had 
the management skill to do so. 
Nor do they believe that with 
the little working capital avail¬ 
able the project had a chance 
of completion. (The building 
is now in use by Hlliott-Auto- 
mation as a micro-circuit fac¬ 
tory.) Yet so much finance was 
fonheomiqg from the most 
reputable sources. And the 
whole report is a story of 
money obtained by misrepresen¬ 
tation, for example by present¬ 
ing to a factoring company bills 
on a customer for vastly more 
than the value of any goods 
delivered to that customer. 

In a way, perhaps, the most 
disturbing thing is that the 
report absolves those who were 
responsible f6r lending these 
companies money from any 
blame in the affair. This may 
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Keep up to date 
with Europe 


The ElUt the international husinese researoh and 
consultancy organisation, inroduces a vidiety of 
publications which will keep you fully up to date. 

mmovEANTRmDS 

C^iarterly, infcow subscribers about economic 
developments in the member coimtries of the EEC 
and EFTA» about European integration and 
Europe’s trade and payments. £10 p.a. 
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Got that constricted feeling ? 

The North East mil open yotir eyes 


The North East will open your eyes if you give it a chance. If you go to see it. Why 
not mix business with pleasure and do just that ? Of course, we can first tell you all 
about the grants you can get for industrial development. And describe the modernisation 
that has already changed the face of the area and provided every facility an expanding 
industry needs. We can enthuse (justifiably) about the North East's countryside, its 
superb amenities and beautiful coastline, and the excellent recreational opportunities 
that are available. We can give you the facts about a communication system that is 
probably unrivalled in any other area, and discuss the availability and adaptability of 
labour. All you have to do to learn about these is to contact The North East Development 
Council, 20 Collingwood Street Newcastle upon Tyne 1, telephone Newcastle 610026. 
But f/itn pay us a visit. See for yourself how your present constricted circumstances 
pan give way to profitable expansion—In the spacious North East. 




Everything points 'mS to tho now Worth East 

A’ 
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come as a relief to them, but 
suggests that little cati be done 
to prevent a recurrence of such 
frauds as are alleged in this 
document. It shows also how 
little reliance can be placed on 
the word of anyone seeking 
money, even when, as with 
Mr Sanders, he has achieved 
considerable fame. The un¬ 
fortunate thing is that business 
just could not take place without 
trust—but trust not backed 
by the most detailed checks 
inevitably leads to disaster. And 
the quick, .severe retribution 
that would be a real deterrent 
is not yet available in this 
country because of the nature 
of the investigating machinery 
which looks at bubbles after 
they have burst and not in their 
inflationary period. 


Clothing compatues 

Mr Catherwood's 
little list 

Mr Gather wood, the director- 
general of the National 
Hconomic Development Office, 
is the Billy Graham of British 
business. He seeks to convert 
and improve, and his technique 
is 10 play on the conscience, 
not of the lustful or the un¬ 
believers, hut the inefiicicnt. 4 * 

In line with this, he has 
derided to publish, every so 
ofien, a league table which will 
rank the companies in a par- 


THE PECKING ORDER 


Order Company 

Profit¬ 

ability 

1 

Philip Kunick 

% 

88-6 

2 

Payback Mfg. 

64 2 

4 

Willerby 

53 9 

5 

Blackman & Conrad 

61 -6 

7 

Gaunson 

44*5 

9 

Playtex 

42*9 

11 

Exquisite Form Bras 

42 0 

13 

Susan Smalt 

37*9 

20 

House of Lerose 

30-8 

74 

phobi 

25-0 

25 

Polly Peck 

28 8 

29 

Spirella 

27 8 

37 

Alexandre 

25 3 

44 

Ladies' Pride 

23 2 

58 

J. Hepworth & Son 

18-7 

60 

Jaeqar 

180 

65 

British Van Heusen 

16-5 

67 

Aquasculum 

16*4 

69 

Moss Bros. 

16-7 

69 

Steinberg & Sons 

15-7 

75 

Burberrys 

14*6 

85 

Alice Edwards 

13 2 

95 

Maenson Clothes 

10 2 

97 

Austin Reed Group 

10-1 

97 

Horne Brothers 


100 

Hope Brothers 

9'6 

106 

Gieves 

7-9 

108 

Montague Burton 

7 3 

127 

Lyndale fashion 

-2 4' 

128 

Cohen Si Wilks 

-4-5’ 

129 

Weingartefi'Bros. 

-17 4* 

* losi. 

Profitability is proftls expressed as a 

fteecetHage of aeaets. 



Copper 

Faded hopes 

High prices have been some 
compensation to Zambian copper 
producers for the bottlenecks 
created by their country’s 
strained relations with Rho¬ 
desia, but they^ of all people 
would be heartily thankful tf the 
talks between Mr Harold Wilson 
and Mr Ian Smith succeed. A 
return to higher production and 
lower prices would suit them 
better for two reasons, firstly 
because the Zambian govern¬ 
ment has imposed an export tax 
of 40% of the amount by 
which the London Metal Ex¬ 


ticular industry according to the 
rate of profit they achieve on 
their assets. Having been ex¬ 
posed, those at the bottom will 
declare themselves for Profits, 
and try harder; those at the cop 
will know they must not slip, 
or there will be no treasure in 
heaven either. The first list, 
published this week, was for the 
clothing industry. 

This method has a number 
of unfairnesses. Some people 
revalue their assets frequently. 
Others are slower. Montague 
Burton had a big rcvaluaticm in 
1961, and thi.s is certainly one 
reason why it appears so low 
down. By contrast the assets 
of Blackman and Conrad, at 
number five, appear at their 
1947 valuation. Moss Bros goes 
back to 1928 for its property 
valuation. 

Equally, though in the same 
industry, companies can be as 
different as chalk and cheese in 
their basic make-up. One can 
use sub-contractors for all its 
manufacturing and own no re¬ 
tail outlets; thus having few 
assets. Another can do all its 
own manufacturing and sell 
through all its own shops; thus 
possessing massive assets. And 
unfortunately it is. pacticulaily 
easy to be all or nothing in this 
way in the clothifig industry. 

The principal asset of Philip 
Kunick, Mr Catherwood’s top 
notcher, is a large office in the 
traditional rag-trade dustrict 
north of London’s Oxford 
Street. All its making-up is 
done by sub-contractors trained 
by Kunick but employing their 
own capital. It has no shops. 
One could argue that if this is 
the way to make a high return 
on capital other companies such 
as Burton which has a much 
more elaborate structure arc 
wrong. But it is not as simple 
as that. For one thing one can 
only remain like Kunick as long 
as one is fairly small 

Kunick undoubtedly deserves 
a very high rating. It is mag¬ 
nificently efficient. Whenever 
a woman buys a Kunick gown 


change price exceeds £300 a ton, 
and secondly because the high 
pekea are spurring oonauftiers to 
research into the substitution of 
other materials, notably alumi¬ 
nium, for copper. 

Substitution plus the lower 
level of industrial activity leads 
the chairman of Roan Selection 
Trust, Sir Ronald Prain, to ex¬ 
pect a fall in the race of g;rQwth 
in Burupean copper consumption 
in 1967. Charter Consolidated’s 
foothold in the aluminium in¬ 
dustry through its purchase of a 
stake in Pillar Holdings could be 
a timely move. 

Prices of Zambian copper pro¬ 
ducers* shares soared earlier this 
year in the expectation of juicy 
profits from the higher selling 
prices, which arose largely be¬ 
cause Chile, the second largest 


she receives a form which 
when completed is fed into a 
computer to influence future 
styles. From the moment she 
buys the dress she is also on 
the company’s mailing list for 
its quarterly fashion catalogue. 
But Mr Catherwood’s table docs 
rather over-emphasisc the gap 
between it and the heavy¬ 
weights. 

Having made these caveats, 
how'ever, the list is still very 
revealing, especially for inves¬ 
tors. (Perhaps Mr Catherwond 
would weigh in at this un¬ 
looked-for development with 
some remarks about capitalism 
and the protestant ethic.) For 
instance it is quite clear that 
it is very nuicii ntore profitable 
catering for women than men. 
Only three out of the top ten 
are in the men’s market in a 
big way; one beijig Gaunson, 
which prcxJuces “ Yorkers,” the 
working-class Duks, and another 
Willcrby Tailoring, a subsidary 
of Thnes Furnishing* 

Moreover it is not the com¬ 
panies who cater for the trendy 
women who do the best. 
Kunick is virtually entirely out¬ 
size wear, and Rayback, at 
number two is not for the 
leeus nnu fweniics cuhcr. Ccf^ 
nell Dresses, number nine, and 
Blackman and Conrad are solid 
stuff too. Steinberg, which sells 
Mary Quant, iy number sixty- 
nine. 

The other significant groups 
in the top places arc the bra 
and girdle companies. Plas^x, 
a subsidiary of the American 
Stanley Warner Corporation, is 
placed ninth, fii^ulsite Form 
and Berlei, again American- 
owned, are at eleventh and 
twenty-first respectively. TTic 
top British company in this 
field is dear old Spirella. This 
still has its 6,000 corsetieres, 
but has recently been adding 
to them a formidable force of 
Bcautymatch girls, who sell 
foundation creams and other 
such devilish artifices in flic 
home. (Though uplift is no 
infallible road to profit: the 


exporter, hnd^been having oeverc 
labour trouble. Bnt since then 
the shaKs have plumroeu^ and 
Ml without reason. For tht dslfi- 
culdes have recently been exag¬ 
gerated by the appheatioo of the 
export tax even to shipments that 
had been abld lorward at the old 
price of £356 a too, but still 
using the much higho: London 
price to calculate levy. Roan 
Selection Trust has fallen from 
115s. to 60s., and now yield i2'V>. 

Roan Selection^ which had not 
sold so much in advance as 
some, has fared reasonablr well, 
and its pre-tax profits m the 
quarter which ended lavt Sep¬ 
tember were actually up from 
£5.97 million in the similar quar¬ 
ter of 1965 to £6.9 million, 
though this was a fall from £7.71 
million in the June quarter of 



bottom company, Weingarten 
sells Maidenforni in this 
couiiiry.) 

The men’s tailoring com¬ 
panies are fairly solidly in the 
bdttom half df thf list. Along¬ 
side Montague Burton are the 
Ausdn Rei^ Group, Hope 
Brothert, the Great Univeraal 
Stores’ subsidiary, and Hoene 
Brothers. Only a handful— 
Willerby, mentioned earlier, 
Alexandre, owned by United 
Drapery, and Hepworth—get 
well away from the bottom. 

Finally, the perfarmances 
of the .subsidiaries of the 
giants Vlyella, Courtaulds, 
GU$— 4 o not look startling, but 
are quite good. Courtaulds, 
for instance, has a couple in 
the top twenty. All in all some 
good will have been done by 
the publication of this list. What 
will Mr Catherwood . tackle 
next? He’s not saying at the 
moment. But maybe it should 
be aluminium, Ws own Industry. 
After all there was a parable 
about the mote and the beam. 
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1966. But the Ai^ Amcrlean 
groufs with large forward com- 
mitiitefits^ suffered more. Its 
EhohiuMi as well as the struggling 
IBmefoB nline made a loss on 
copper operations. 

For manufacturers of cpp'pcr 
wire and other products, the high 
prices are not disastrous, aaHhey 
can usually be passed oh. But 
they do mean that additional 


CpPWJi PRICE.. “C ,m ton 



capital must be tied up in stocks, 
and 6kange In demand from 
their customers, towards other 
metalsy is likely to mean altera¬ 
tions in production schedules. 
Richard Johnson and Nephew, 
which makes wire, rod and strip, 
has reported prc«tax prolits for 
the six months to September 
30th of £1.46 million, against 
£1.22 million in 27 weeks at the 
same time in 1965 ; but these 
ligiircs mean little as they include 
stock appreciation. In fact, the 
company expects a fall in trading 
profit for the year and another 
next year. At 48$ pd, the shares 
yield only 6jf^., but the 2} times 
cover of last year’s earnings 
affords protecticin. 

The present trend in the metal 
price is downward; Thursday’s 
price of £ 43 * a ton was £28 less 
than a week before. This week's 
fall largely reflects the hopeful 
start to wage discussions. at 
Chile’s largest mine, but on 
Thursday the dominating factor 
was’ the “ summit •* talk. The 
Zambian producers may have 
more than users to offer inves¬ 
tors who are prepared to accept 
ihepolitical and other hazards. 

Tnc 7 ’orco process, for making 
the recovery of low-grade and 
difficult ores economic, Could be 
a big help to some producers, 
though its likely depressive effect 
on the metal market will be a 
blow to high-cost producers. At 
present, the system belongs to 
Anglo American. Charter Con- 
.solidated, a member of the 
gro^, is to use the process to 
exploit a deposit in Mauritania 
thaf'has been studied since 1951, 
and found uneconomic until the 
advent of Torco. But the right 
to use it will be bought by other 
groups in time. 



Insider tradir^ 

Loe no evil 

its best the London stock 


exchange can ferret out a leak 
of information, leading to a price 
rise before a takeover or other 
important event, more quickly 
than more forma! and inffexible 
bodies like the American Securi¬ 
ties Exchange Commission. This 
WAS demonstrated a few weeks 
ago when the American com¬ 
pany. W. G. Grace, dismissed two 
junior executives only a few 
weeks after the leak (in this case 
over a possible takeover of 
Bovril) had taken place. But 
sometimes it is baffM, not so 
much by the detective work, as 
by the law. 

In the ca.se of Barry Staines, 
however, the chairman, with the 
help oi the stock exchange, cun 
find out neither about “certain 
dealings in some £15,000 of 
ordinary stock through an ovei- 
fe9b bank n<^ in respect of deal¬ 
ings ill some £5,000 of the pi‘e- 
ference stock through a 
nominee.” In the case of the 
abortive takeover of Edwards 
High Vacuum by the Californian 
Vsrian Associates, the board of 
Edwards “ having received a 
communication from the council 
of the stock exchange •. . . are 
entirely satisfied that there was 
no prior leakage of information 
from Edwards High Vacuum.” 
Varian has also denied responsi¬ 
bility. 

These cases illustrate some of 
the problems faced by the stock 
exchange council as an unofficial 
body. It cannot ferret out 
nominee holdings, nor will it be 
able to even after the new Com¬ 
panies Act if the nominee holds 
less than a tenth of the equity. 
It depends crucially on the co¬ 
operation of directors. 

One obvious solution would be 
to have an official institution do¬ 
ing the investigating rather than 
the council. This body could 
get evidence and name people 
more freely. But there could be 
a way of preserving the unique 
flexibiitty of the council’s appara¬ 
tus. When the Board of Trade’s 
company division is reorganised, 
which should be sooner rather 
than later if the new Companies 
Act is iO be made fully effective, 
it can treat the council as a police 


statkMi, which diii appeal for 
help, when necessary, but which 
can be expected to deal with most 
of the troubles on its beat with¬ 
out interference. The Board of 
Trade ought lo be' glad of some 
help from the City itself in its 
investigatory duties. 


Sdinngs 

The wood—and 
ways through it 

l*he job of getting the middle- 
class saver’s nest-egg into the 
right basket grows more difiiculc 
week by week. How easy it used 
to be when all that mattered were 
the relative rates of interest 
offered by different media and 
the risks attaching to' eaclf.' flhcn 
came the tax bugbear: the saver’s 
marginal rate of tax became one 
of the main factors in the de¬ 
cision. Then came the unit 
trusts boom in die late fifties. 
Since then there have erupted a 
whole host of schemes in the 
grey area between unit trusts and 
life assurance—some of them 
from the life offices themselves, 
others from the unit trusts. 
Finally to complicate the choice 
further there are now life assur¬ 
ance bonds. 

Divergence of opinion between 
the managers of two such single- 
premium life bonds adds to the 
confusion. Abbey Life Assur¬ 
ance made a public offer of 
Abbey Bonds in September, pro¬ 
posing to invest in equities, urg¬ 
ing that with prices low, now was 
the time to buying. On the 
other hand, M. A G. Trust 
(Assurance) brought out its new 
M, & G. Endowment Bonds this 
week saying that the managers 
expect to invest about 80% of 
the fund initially in fixed-interest 
stocks and will switch largely to 
equities only when the outlook 
becomes more favourable. Both 
these bonds, however, have dis¬ 
tinctly worthwhile advantages for 
surtax payers, although these 
kre fsir bebjnd those of the 
more attractive type available 


before this year’s Finance Act. 

It is hardly surprising that a 
specialist trade press is now be¬ 
ginning to develop. Apart fiom 
the Unit Hefider, devoted, as its 
name impUes, almost solely to 
unit trusts, there is now a new 
quarterly called Planned Savings* 
dealing with the whole held of 
contractual savings—which have 
quadrupled since 1948. Much of 
the Erst issue is taken up with 
a comparison Of the various 
equity-linked endowment assur¬ 
ance schemes. The rest consists 
of articles on deferred house 
purcliase, life assurance bonds, 
Joint life and survivor annuities 
and a comparison between equity 
linked and conventional endow¬ 
ment. Thus PknwM Savings has 
opted for perhaps the widest field 
yet. But the next step might be 
a general periodical covering all 
finaiKial matters for ffie muddle- 
class consumer. Not only his 
savings but also his insurance, 
pension and retirement arrange¬ 
ments. 

* Wooden Publications Ltd. 6 
gns annually; 4 gns for founder 
HubNoribers 


Imernatioml Dtstillas 

Rare expectation 

Rather surprisingly, the chairman 
of International Distillers and 
Vintners seems to be expecting 
margins to be at least maintained 
in the year to May 31, 1967, 
though not, of course, in Britain. 
He hopes for an improvement in 
profits from exporting and over¬ 
seas operations to offset decreases 
at home. 

International Di.siillcrs is well 
out of the steadily intensifying 
price war in grain whisky. IDV\s 
shares are also popular because 
of the popularity of ita 
main product, ]. Sc B. Rare 
Scotch whisky, in the American 
market. 

I^ooking a few years ahead, 
however, this dependence on 
one market, the United States, 
and one important produce 
could be dangerous. 


KEY INDICATORS 
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The Cirfton Tow#^, Lounlon, 


Tht: f9H6V»lnd ere KfghUohtii frm the 
Statement by the Chalrinan^ Mr H. C. •• 
Merentir MCt which hat been ctrcMfated with 
the Ri^rt and Accounts for the year to 
31et May, 19M: 

miP AMIN A l i C l N N 

WIMW MWOTW M vMwWW 

Group sales for the year 
(excluding Overseas sales 
under Royalty arrange¬ 
ments) were again a 
record at £46,755,000 com¬ 
pared with £41,778,000 last 
year, namely an Increase 
of 12 per cent. Sales have 
increased every year since 
the merger, but it must be 
doubtful if they can show 
an overall increase again 
this year. 



In spite of the difficult trading conditions at 
home, pfOfKe were up on last year. This was 
achieved beciuee so much of our profit 
comet from expott and overseas activities the 
preator, pari of which Is conducted in those 
areas with a booming economy, namely the 
UnRed States, Ceneda and South Africa. 

The steady worsening of the economy at 
home, increased taxation both direct and 
indirect, and Intensified competition has had 
a serious effect on profits from all home 
based activities. However, Gilbey Twiss, 
although not reaching Its pre-budget fore¬ 
casts, showed Improved case sates and 
Smirnoff Vodka did well to Increase on its 

K revlous year's figures. During the year, we 
tunched an exciting new brand In the com¬ 
petitive field of sherry. Croft Original Pals 
Cream, and we are confident of Its proving 
very popular with the public. 

SHSIANIItt WBKBHIt HNII 

Evwr AM wBiEAs Acirnnn 

During the year, two Catto brands of Scotch 
whisky in a repackaged form were reintro¬ 


duced to the American market and alaewhere 
and indications are that this will develop into 
a very profitable business. The sales of the 
Expon Division’s other main products Includ¬ 
ing gin, vodka, ports and sherries to Its many 
gtner markets throughout the world showed 
an overall Increase. World aales of Gilbeys 
Gin are how approaching the 3,000,000 cases 
mark. 


W. £ A. Gilbey (Canada) Limited had a 
record year, and we feel confident of increased 
profits in the future from this source. The 
profits of Gilbeys in Australia were slightly 
down but trade now appears to be improving 
and we look for better results In the future. 
New Zealand returned profits slightly in 
excess of those last year. South AMca now 
appears to have established Itself as a good 
contributor of profits. 

J. £ B. Rare Scotch Whisky, the trump card 
in our pack, again had case sales both to 
America and many other countries well in 
excess of last year. Sales of this brand are 
now being established at the 2,000,000 cases 
per annum figure, and our prospective plan¬ 
ning is in excess of lhat figure. 


KPIESSD MME MAMET 


While I have the greatest confidence in the 
future of the Group and believe that In due 
course trading conditions and situations will 
improve at homo, it is not possible in any way 
to be optimistic about the current year on the 
home trade side. With all the gloom at home 
we are fortunate that such a large proportion 
of our present earnings is derived from 
sources outside this country and with a sub¬ 
stantial amount of those earnings coming 
from countries who seem to manage their 
affairs better than we do here. All the indica¬ 
tions are that we can expect profits from these 
export and overseas activities to show further 
expansion this year particularly profits from 
the sales of J. £ B. Rare Whisky in America. 
I would expect these increases to offset the 
expected decreases at home. 




Camperissa for Mie last four yaafs 


Group Saios 


MIUJOM8 



VnUKHIf 

The biroefirt racommand payment 
Income tax, f^lng a total of 13 pc 


Profits after Taxation 


MILUOMS 



of a final dividend of 8 per cent, loaf 
r cent (same) for the year. 



Miles of The Report end Accounts cen be obtained from the Secretary. THf INTaRStATIONAI. pisTlUiGG AND VINTNeNG LIMITIO 

- ^ - 
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ExhiKto M hrisniM M PiesMenle 


La ddcimocuarta Junta general de Acclon- 
ietas de International Dietlllera and Vintnera 
Limited ee celebrarA a lag 12 en- punto del 
jueves, 29 de diciembre, en el Hotel " The 
Carlton Tower," Londres, SW1. 

A continuacldn se resumen algunos de los 
puntoe principalee de la Memoria del 
Presidente Mr KC. Berene, MC| queha 
sido circulada con el Informe y Retacidn de 
Cuentes para el aflo cerrado al 31 de mayo. 
1966. 


us VENUS DEL DRUDO NAN 
ALCANZADO UN NUEVO RECORD 

Las ventas del grupo 
duieinte el ailo (excep- 
tuando las ventae en 
gI extranjero que est4n 
supeditadas a cdnones) 
alcanzaron de nuevo un 
record de £46.755.000, 
en comparacidn con 
£41.778.000 del ailo anter- 
^ ^ - ior; en efecto un aumento 

MC ' de' 12 por ciento. Las 
ventas han ido aumen- 
tando de aAo en arlo desde que se realizd la 
amaigacidn de las empresas, pero es dudoso 
que este aho se pueda conseguir de nuevo 
un aumento general. 

A pesar de las dificultades del mercado 


interior, log beneflcios obtenldos gobre- 
pagafon log del aAo precedents. Eeto gg 
consiguld porque gran parte de nuestrog 
beneficiog se derivan de la exportacidn y 
actividades en el exterior, que estin concen- 
tradas mayormente en dreas cuya economfa 
es sumamente prdspera: los Estados Unidos 
de America, el Canada y la Unidn.Sudefricana. 

El empeoramiento continue de la economfa 
interior, el aumento de impuestos, ambos 
directos e Indtrectos. y la intensificacidn de 
competencia han afectado adversamente a 
los beneflcios de todas las actividades 
basadas en el mercado interior. Sin embargo, 
aunque no ha ilegado a las cantidades 
pronosticadas con anterioridad a la publica- 
cidn del Preeupuesto del Estado, Gllbey 
Twiss mejord las ventas de cajas; y Smirnoff 
Vodka obtuvo tambidn un aumento sobre el 
total del aho anterior. Durante el aAo, 
ianzamos al mercado una nuova e interesante 
marca en el tan competitivo campo del jerezr 
Croft Original Pale Cream, y creemos que 
serd muy favorecido por el publico. 

DENEFICIOS SUSTANCIALES 
DERIVADOS DE LA EXPORTACION Y 
ACTIVIDADES EN EL EXTERIDR 

Durante el aAo, se introdujeron de nuevo en el 
mercado americano y en otras partes del 
mundo dos marcas Catto de whisky escoeds 


en envase modiAcado, io cuai parece ser que 
resultard en un negocio muy prOspero. Las 
'ventas de log otrog productos principalee, 
Incluyendo ginebra, vodka y vinos de Oporto 
y Jerez, que la Seccldn de txportacidn realize 
en los mOltipIcs mercados restantes de todo 
el mundo, mostraron un aumento general. 
Las ventas mundiales de ginebra Gilbeys se 
aproximan ahora a log 3.000.000 de cakls. 

W. y A. Gllbey (C#Aa<tA) UrvttM >eti6 jal 
rdeord durante el aAo, y cohftardog'qbe en pi 
future aumentardn log benpAclog di OSte 
sector. Los beneOcios d'e Gilbeys en 
Ausfralia fueron un poco mAs bajos, pero 
parece- ser que ahora el somercio estA 
metorapdo y creemoe que Iqs resultados 
serin mejorea en el futuro. Los beneAcios 
obtenldos de Nueva Zelanda fueron Dgera- 
mente mayores que los del aAo pasado. 
SudAfrlca parece haber consolidado su 
. poeioldn' como un bueii contribuyente de 
beneAcios, 

J. y 9* Rare Scotch Whisky, el comodin de 
nueetra baraja, vendid de nuevo mda cajas 
que el aAo anterior a America y a otros 
muebos pafaea. Las ventas de esta marca 
alcanzan ahora la cifra de 2.000.000 de cajas 
por aAo, y nuestra planlAcacldn anticfpada 
esta prevista para rebasar dfeha cantrdad. 

U EXPANSION EN EL EXTRANJENI 
POONA CONTNANRESTAR U 
NEPRESIDN lEL MENCAN MTERIDR 

Aunque tengo la maxima conAanza en el 
futuro del Grupo y creo que a su debido 
tiempo mejoreran las condiclones y situacldn 
del mercado inteiior. ea absolutamente 
imposible sentirse optimists acerca del 
presente aAo sobre el estado del mercado 
nacional. Dado el estancamfento del mercado 
interior, tenemos la auerte de que gran pro- 
porci6n de nuestras gananclaa ectuales $e 
derivan de fuentes establecldas fuera del pals, 
y una cantidad suslancial de estas gananclas 
proviene de paises que parecen administrarse 
mejor que nosolros. Parece ser que segOn 
las indicBciones comerciales, podemos 
esperar que los beneficios de este mercado 
de exportacidn y dc las actividades en el 
extranjero aumenten mis ai!in este ano, 
especialmente los beneflcios derivados de 
las ventas de J. y 6. Rare Whisky en America. 
Creo quo estos aumentos conlrarrostardn la 
dlsmlnucldn que se espera en el mercado 
Interior. 



Los Directores recomiendan el pago de un dividendo Anal de 9 por ciento, 
menos impuestos de utllidades, Io cual represents un total de 13 por ciento 
(Igual) pdira el aAo. . . ' ’ 


Copias del Informe y RelaciOn de Cuentae le pueden obtener del Seeretarto. THE INTERNATIONAt DISTILLERS ANO VINTNERS LIMITED 
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Progress in a challenging year 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr. |anW. Macdonald, accompanying 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 30th September, 1966 


T he past year has becncondi- terns tend to increase. Nowadays 
tioned in the main by Govern- British business investments 
ment restraints on credit, not only abroad get little encouragement 
in this country but also in some from cither home or overseas 
of our main overseas markets. At governments. The hscal stick is an 
home restrictions directly affect- easy one for governments to 
ing finance companies are of two apply. It simply adds up to double 
kinda. Firstly, the statutory terms taxation with an ultimate yield to 
applicable to instalment business the British shareholder not com- 
have been made progre-ssivcly raensuraic with the risk and effort 
more stringent. For example, in involved. We have always taken 
mid-1965 the minimum down the view that the underlying justi- 
payment for motor cars was 20% fication for the acquisition of 
and the maximum period 36 majority interests in overseas 
months: today the comparable companies has been our ability to 
terms arc 40% and 24 months, export management skills and 
Secondly, the finance houses techniques of a somewhat higher 
themselves are obliged to restrict standard than prevails in the re- 
the growth in their total advances cipient country. This has proved 
to the private sector of the econo- to be so in most cases and our re- 
my to 5% during the period from ward has been in the form of 
1 St April i 965 to 31 st March 1967. rather higher earnings and divi- 
Thc limit placed on our own dends than might have been ex¬ 
advances was the determining pected at home. For the time 
factor during most of our trading being, this advantage has been 
year. Until late summer the stiffer whittled away and we are not 
terms relating to deposits and alone in facing policy decisions as 
maxima periods did not have any to the continuation of our foot- 
marked effect on the volume of holds abroad. With these consid- 
business available and our prob- erationsinmindweucceptedanop- 
lem was to control our accept- portunity to sell, at a satisfactory 
ances. Following the severe meas- price, our investment in Jamaica, 
urcs taken by the Government in Aanoal Accounts 

July, the decline was immediate The group profit shown in the 
and steep, paxticttlarly in the accounts amounts to £4.5 million, 
motor trade, and it is generally Of this sum approximately 
accepted that the ratriction of £200,000 relates to earlier years 
credit has been an important con- and is included in profit in eon- 
tributory cause of tlw depression sequence of a change in the basis 
in that industry. As far as the of calculating depreciation bii< 
finance hoUses are contemed, our leased plant. The adjuitied 
this dsimadc turn in the tide of profit of £4.3 million is an eml- 
deihand should enable them com- kmt result and reflects great creAt 
fortably to oontafa their total ad- on aU those who have part icipated 
vanoes within tl||>.|iet limit. In- in our managements in various 
deed, the chaUiUie. during the parts of the world, 
rcinainder of tfic *4^ freew* After providing for U.K. and 
period is likely tohe ope pt main- overseas taxation, and deducting 
taining turno^dByyreaspnably the profit attributable to minority 
profitable interests, the amount available to 

Our oversear imeriitts have Lloyds & Scottish shareholders is 
again made a significant contii' £2,6 million. We have again paid 
bution to our group profit, but a dividend of \0% which is 
potitical, fiscal or monetary prob- covered 1.75 times. In conse- 


programmes." (Hansard Vol. 732. 
No. 63. Col. 1746.) 

This is a remarkable statement 
and cannot be allowed to pass un¬ 
challenged. The growth of total 
instalment credit over the past 
three years has been about £250 
million which is insignificant 
when contrasted with other ex¬ 
pansions in demand. Although 
up-to-date figures are not yet 
available, it is doubtful whether 
there has been any increase in the 
percentage of gross national in¬ 
come applied to instalment credit. 
As to the ^absolute terlns’, the 
total instalment debt covering all 
purposes at the time the Prime 
Minister spoke was rather less 
qucnce, we have added £l.2million £1,200 million. By way of 

to our reserves and total share- comparison Bank advances ag- 
holders'funds have been increased gregated £5,700 million and 
by that amount to £18.3 million. Building Society loans some 

J might refer to one or two f5,000 million. Jf the Govern- 
significant featiu'es in the Con- contemplated an ‘absolute* 
solidated Balance Sheet. reduction of say 10% on the 

Uirepurchaseandoihcrdcbtors £lt200 million, this at best would 
are lower by £9 million at £126 a trifling contribution to 
million. This reflects the rcstric- capital investnientin industry and 
tions on credit imposed in this it by no means follows that the re- 
country and overseas. diiction would go in that direction. 

On the other hand, we have in- ft is indeed diiliculi to see how 
creased our leasing business to a can be a ‘strain on our rc- 
signifleant extent in consequence sources* to the extent of meriting 
of a clarification of taxation and special recognition by theCovern- 
other problems, to which I have uient in a broad statement on 
referred in previous statements, economic policy. 

The bulk of this increase (£5.6 If Ihis is to be the policy of the 
million after depreciation) relates Government over the next few 
to the public sector of industry years, it is extremely serious for 
and is not taken into the reckon- export industries dependent on in¬ 
ingin calculating our 105% ceiling, stalmcnt credit to maintain an ac- 
^ n I- ir > market without which 

Cjovernment Policy ancctiiig exports cannot flourish. And it is 
future prospects depressive for the finance houses 

In the House of Commons on who are making a valuable contri- 
27th July the Prime Minister out- bution in this essential credit area, 
lined some of the GovemmenPs As far as your group is con- 
longer term plans to prevent a ccnied, it seems likely that the 
recurrence of an overheated management will have to operate, 
economy. In particular, he said: over the next twelve months, in a 
“the level of hire piu^ase we climate of restriction which in- 
have reached in recent years not evitably is frustrating to an en- 
only puts a strain on our resources thusiutic and progressive team, 
at a difficult time when we want Fortunately the diversified nature 
to increase exports, but is, in Of our organisation affords op- 
absolute terms, more than the portunity for considerable mobil- 
coiintry can afford for some time ity of effort and, if circumstances 
ahead,forltineanBthatasubstan- compel us to lose height on the 
tialpart ofour production is being swings, we shall strive to gain 
financed out of f^ure earnings. I momentum on the roundabouts, 
believethatifwereslrictitnowand To Mr. McQuesIbn, our group 
for a considerable time ahead, we Managing Dimtor, and to his 
will'create a freeing of resources ofiicers and staff at home and 
for getting our house in order and abroad we offer our congratula- 
for a permanent strengthening of tions on achieving another fine 
oureconomy by increasing our in- result in a year when the going 
vestment and our modernisation, has not been easy. 

Lloyds & Scottish Limited 

OWNCDBV LLOYDSBANK LTD 
AND NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OI SCOTLAND LTD 
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W. & H. M. GOULDING 
LIMITED 

ACTIVE STEPS TO MEET CONDITIONS 


The ninety-third Annual General Meeting of 
W. & H, M. Goulding Limited was held on 
November 30th in Dublin, Sir Basil Gouldfaig, 
Bart (the Chairman), presiding. 

In his statement the Chairman, explaining the 
upset in the Company’s consistent profit record, 
said that it was largely due to Governmental 
action; largely due to the Company’s and Com> 
pony’s contractors* failure to bring new plants 
to'production as planned; and that ** the malady 
was inflamed, besides, by the present eruptive 
rash of costs.” 

Having explained the reasons in detail, Sir 
Basil turned to the Accounts and said; The 
trading loss for the year in round figures was 
£128,000 comparing with last year’s profit of 
£468,000. Deductions for taxation, you will at 
least expect, should be much lower. They are 
not. Because the State raised the rate from 
6s. 4d. to 7s. in the £, retrospective provisions 
have had to be made. Also profits in one sub¬ 
sidiary company cannot in the Republic be set 
off against losses in others'. And so the accounts 
bear only £69,000 of lesser charge than last year 
and the net loss is /^207,000. 

Your Board recommends a final dividend of 
5 per cent making a loul dislnbuiion for the 
year of 8 per cent, comparing with 10 per cent 
p.iid for the previous year. 

The Future: One obsor\.flnon about the 
future is that unless we lake encr^ieiic action 
next year’s outcome will, alihough bcucr, still 
be very poor. The other observation is that 
wc are taking that form of action. The present 
act of siridence requires purpo'-c, attack, con¬ 
fidence; not opposites. Your Board i' thu; 
armed and is wielding these vveapon'*. 

Let me tell you of the ambitious but eonfidem 
budget which our sales people have tor this 
year. Our intention is to show the essential 
part of fertilisers in the essential part of high 
farm output. By this course we should gain a 
very ^ubslantial advance in turnover, than which 
nothing would be more helpful to uur economic 
healcli. 

Waterford Sack & Bag Co., Ltd.: In 
November 1965, the Company announced its 
acquisition of the Waterford Sack and Bag Co. 
Ltd. Since then a scheme has been refined, and 
then an order placed, for a manufacturing line 
to produce polythene sacks. Progress is good 
and production should start in die middle of 
1967. 

Terrapin: Another adventure this year has 
been the conversion of our ancient, small un¬ 
economic fertiliser factory at Wicl^low to the 
manufacture of Terrapin buildings. Our first 
order has been for export to Northern Ireland. 
It has been completed precisely on time, and is 
being followed in much larger firm orders. 

Mining: Our minor participation in the work 
of exploration for metals by the Rio Tinto Zinc 
group in Ireland may be said to have gjined in 
prospect. 

Conclusion: 1 finish my statement this year 
antiphonally—with the theme of tdugh revisions 
and stringent finance, to be answered by the 
theme of nearby paramountcy in production and 
sale. 

.. The. .report and accounts were adopurd. 


MERLIMAU PEGOH 

The fifty-seventh Annual General Meeting of 
Merlimau Pegoh Limited will be held on 
I>eccmber 21st in London* 

The following is an e.xTract froni the revievi; 
of the Chairman, Mr T. H, Miller for the year 
. to March 31, 1966; 

The Group profit for the yeat amounted to 
£430,336 which, after allowing for taxation and 
setting aside £114,583 for replanting, enables 
the same rate of dividend as last year, i.e. 17} 
per cent, to be maintained. Although the Group 
profit shows an increase over last year of 
£85,377, this has been largely nullified by the 
substantially increased taxation burden imposed 
by the Finance Act 1965. 

Output both from our rubber and oil palm 
areas continued to rise. The Group’s rubber 


crop for the year amounted to 20,938,500 lbs., 
an increase of 2,482,500 lbs. Improving yields 
from our young mature rubber and further 
immature areas coming into bearing contributed 
to this increase, rubb^ crop has improved 
over the past five years by more than 7,000,000 
lbs., which represents in increase of no less than 
44 per cent. As tnora of our immature areas 
reach maturity and are brought into the tapping 
round, we can look forward to further crop 
increases. 

A total of 1,849 tons of oil palm fruit was 
harvested by our subsidiary Plftrak Oil Palms 
Ltd., compared with 1;244 tons the printious 
year. Wc now plan to have eventually some 
7,900 acres under this alternative and profitable 
crop. 

It is as yet too early to make a reliable forecast 
of the results for the current .year. 



INTERNATIONAL CREDIT BANK 

GENEVA 


Em.;K ts Iiom ihc Report of ihe Board of Directors lor the fiscal year 1965. 

^ The bal.^ncc shed total amounted to Sw Frs. 283.9m.. an increase of Sw.Frs. 63m. over . 
last vear which can be attributed to a great extent to the expansion of the London 
Branch. 

it The expansion is reflected not only in the growth of the Bunk’s business, but also in the 
very safislaciory increase in revenues and profits.* 

1961—net profits Sw.Frs. 397,427 ; 

1962 -net profits Sw.Frs. 535,186; 

1963— net profits Sw.Frs. 1,212.484; 

1964— net profits Sw.Frs. 1,750,174; 

1965— net profits Sw.Frs. 3,056,171. 

it The Company endeavours to adapt the organisation of the services to the development 
of the business and to the needs of the customers whose number is increeaiog at a very • 
(»alisfactory rate. ^ 

it Foreign capital, although it has been one of the key factors of inflafion, has nevertheless 
played an important role in the financing of Swiss internal investments, since savings 
were insiifiicient to meet capital expenditures which had become excessive In proportion . 
to the resources from national revenue. 

it rotul resources, at the present time, amount to SwJFrs. 326,041,491.70 us shown in the 
Interim Statement, and the capital excluding reserves amounts to Sw.fYs. 26,250.000. 


London Branch: 

A rich I.. Handler, U.K. Director and General Manager, 

128/9 Cbeapside, Undom EC2. Tel. MONarcb 064L 
CkeckiDg niid Deposit Accounts, Doenmentury Collectioii.s, Letters of Ctcill|« Travellers 
Cheques, Circular Letters of Credit* Ac. 

. ■■ r 1. • . A,.., ■ ... . ..- 
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THOS. W. WARD LIMITED 

MR R W. SECKER ON A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The sixty-third Annual Generat Meeting of 
ThoB. W. Ward Ltd., was held in Sheffield on 
November 25, 1966. The Ghairaian, Mr 
jHaeold W. Seeker, OBE, in the course of his 
.apeecb, previously ciicuUted said: 

GENERAL 

The Group Profit before tax at £'2,952,547 
shows a decrease of £192,099, equivalent to a 
drop of 6 per cent on the previous year’s 
figure of £3,144,646, but turnover at £56 mil¬ 
lion shows an increase of £21 tnillkMi. 

The diversity of interests covered throughout 
the Group introduces a measure of stability in 
the global profit, smoothing out some of the 
fluctuations to which an undertaking of a less 
diverse nature may be prone. 

Illustrative of this aspect, the Parent Com¬ 
pany’s trade has operated at a very successful 
level, both with increased turnover and profit, 
despite rising costs. Certain of the subsidiary 
companies also have made an excellent showing 
but there has been a falling away in profit in 


several of the engineering comj^et. 

That we have been able to minimise the over¬ 
all decrease in Group profit from the record 
figure of a year ago is, in no small measure, due 
to the efforts and co-operation of all employees 
throughout the Group, to whom 1 express my 
sincere appr^iation. 

ACQUISITIONS & DEVELOPMENTS 

In December last year we acquired the entire 
share capital of John Fraser and Son Ltd., 
Millwall, London, boiler makers and steel fab- 
ricators. In July 1966 we purchased the land 
and buildings, plant and machinery at the works 
of Fairfield Rowan Ltd., Govan, Glasgow, for 
dismantling and realisation. Sales of the wide 
range of excellent modern machine tools are pro¬ 
ceeding very satisfactorily. 

PARENT COMPANY 

The divisions of the company supplying raw 
materials to the Iron and Steel and related indus¬ 
tries have operated at a record level during 


the year but with narrow profit margins. The 
pun^ase .of the ** Maureunia ” and several smal¬ 
ler craft has enabled us to keep our main ship- 
breaking yards in reasonably full employment. 
Our Dismantling Division has been successful 
in acquiring a number of larger dismantling 
jbba» 

Rail Division has experienced a satisfactory 
year’s trading, resulting in increased profits, and 
the order book on the Sidings section stands at 
its highest level for sdme considerable time. 
Machinery, Factory Planning and Industrial 
Phmt Divisions have all operated at a good level 
but, although the results of the Constructioii 
Equipment Division have not been unsatisfac¬ 
tory, its trading has been affected by the Limi¬ 
tation of Building Order. ^ 

Structural Steel Division has shown progress 
whilst Foundry Supplies and Wagon Divisions 
have maintained trade. At Mostyn Docks and 
Trading Company we are implementing the first 
stage of a sclteme of capital development to 
improve and expand the dock installations. 

SUBSIDIARIES 

Deliveries of Ketton and Ribblc cement have 
been well maintained and extensions to these 
works arc in hand. Tlie Quarries of Shap 


INTERCOM 

Soci6t6 Interoommunale Beige de Gaz et d’Electricit^ 

(Soci6tc anonyme incorporated in the Kingdom of Belgium and registered in die Commercial Register of Brussels) 


Points from tho Directors* Report for the Company's financial 
year ended June 30, 1966. 

During this financial year, the INTERCOM Organization 
sold to consumers 5,800 million kWh of electricity, 620 million 
m3 of gas and 868,000 million kcalories of steam, increases of 
respectively 5 per cent, 11.9 per cent and i.i per cent. The 
Company's Power Stadons produced 4,938 million kWh. 

Moreover, INTERCOM delivered 330 million kWh to the 
National Grid. 

The Company’s capital expenditure during the financial year 
reacM 2^23 million Belgian francs. 

with g view to concentrating in one entity all the activities 
of gas and electricity production and distribution carried out 
by the different companies of the group, INTERCOM absorbed 
at the time eff the Extraordinary General Meetings of March 30 
and May 18, 1966, certain of the Company’s subsidiaries and 
controlled companies. 

In order to finance these acquisitions, the company’s capital 
has been increased from BF 5,940,000/500 to BF 8,221,722,800 
and is represented by 6,129,802 shares. 

The amalgamation A two other subsidiaries with 
INTERCOM will be proposed to the Extraordinary General 
ifieedng of November 25, 

* It is pfbposed to distribute a net dividend for the year ended 
June 30, i^6j0f: 

— BF 100 on each of 5,478,042 shares. 

— BF 125 on each of the 370,860 shares issued in March, 

1966, in exchange for the shares of S( 4 migaz. 

— BF 50 on of the 280,900 shares Issued in May, 1966, 

ki cxdiange for the shares of .Cumpagnie 
d’Electficitfi de la Dendre, Soci6t6 d’Ekctriatfi du 
Canton de Lens and inteeborinage. 

Last year, a net ^dehd bf BF 95 was on 4,500,000 
shatjeij^tiien in issue. ^ 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACCOUNTS 


Year ended 30th June 
1966 1965 

(B.F. 000) (B.F. 000) 

Profit and Loss Account of the Group 

Net operating revenue. 643,259 996.806 

After charging Depreciation of Fixed Assets 862.727 550.481 

Income from Controlled and Associated 

Companies and other Investments. 725,083 132.653 

Net Profit after taxation. 695,263 537,003 

Net Profit attributable to the Company. 667,706 508.732 

Dividend less Tax. 606,207 427,500 

Net Tangible Assets 

Fixed Assets (the Group). 15,407.749 9,648,901 

Trade Investments. 2,795,752 3,254,408 

Current Assets. 4,316.894 1,774.421 

TOTAL ASSETS. 22,5^^395 74,677.730 

Deduct; 

Current Liabilities. 3,435,156 2.084,428 

Long-term Liabilities. 8,784.525 5,495,546 

Minority Interests. 587,140 626,358 

NET TANGIBLE ASSETS. 9713,574 6Si^39fl 

Representing issued share caplul of 6.129,802 

shares of no par value. 8»22l,723 — 

Representing Issued share capital of 4,500,000 

shares of no par value... ... 5,940,000 

Reserves and Pro^ and Loss a/c. 1,569,723 587,682 

TwI.446 "6,527.682 

Less fnungible Atteu. 77,872 56,284 


V.713,574 6,471,398 

Copies of tha full Reports and Accounts for 1965-66 In French, and rdsumOs 
In English, may be obtained from: 

—Midland Bank Ltd.. Overseas Branchi P.O. Box 181, 60 Graccchurch 
Street, London, EC3. 

—Banqua Beige Ltd., 4 Blshcfsiace, LpRdon, EC2, 

—Baring Bromers A Co., Ltd.. 8 Blsho^gate, London. EC2. 

—Hill, &mual a Co(, Ltd., 100 Wood Street, London, EC2. 
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COMPANY statements 


G^nite Company ■ Ltd., Wcatmorlancl, Eldon 
MBll Quarries Ltd., in Derby^fhire, and De Lank 
Quarriet in Cornwall, liavc' operated sattsfac^ 
torily under difficult conditions. 

Reviewing collectively the activities of Thomas 
Smith and Sons (Rodlcy) Ltd., Jolin Smith 
(Keighley) Ltd., and Butters Cranc^k Ltd., Glas¬ 
gow, restrictions m Civil Engineering and Build¬ 
ing projects have had an adverse eflfect on our 
rrnne and excavator sales. Whilst maintaining 
the position in certain special types of crane, 
heavy duty Dock and Shipyard work has con¬ 
tinued to be most disappointing and constantly 
expanding costs render it extremely difficult to 
niiintain the level of orders required to produce 
a reasonable profit margin. However, in Electric 
Overhead Cranes we have maintained .1 very 
Ntllrisfjctory position. 

Widnes Foundry mamrained the improvement 
10 which I referred last year. Darlineton Rail¬ 
way Plant and Railway and General, who engage 
iq a similar type of business, have achieved satis¬ 
factory results. Other companies engaged in 
engineering have experienced difliculi conditions. 

Alexander MernI Company Ltd,, continues to 
nHow very gratifying progress whilst John 
WiHi.ims (Wishiiw) Lid., and its subsidiaries, and 
Midland .ind Low Mooi Iron .ind Steel Com- 
paiiv have mainrnjned iheii position. 

Comp.inies engaged in mei chan ling .ind other 
activities, notably Dick’s .AsbcMos and Fr.ink 
Parker, have shown well. 


PHoin • 

The recommendaiion ol the Directors to main¬ 
tain the total dividend on the Ordinary Shares 
at ihc s.ime rate js m ilie preceding year (i.e. 
121. per cent less tax^ has virtually been deter- 
mined by Government legisl.nion which we must 
accept We have at limes been criticised for 
following d conservative dividend policy but, 
during the p.isi U) years, approximately jC 12 
million has been retained oui ol profit and 
ploughed back for developnieni. 


oiiriooK 

As we are in the throes of the sternest 
measures of deflation experienced since the war, 
I am unable to assess short term prospects either 
fre with any degree of cerrninry or optimism but I 
^ do not see any cause for undue pessimism. In 
certain sections of the Group the order books 
are at a satisfactory level and generally the day 
to day volume of trading, alrhoiigh below the 
corresponding level of a year ago, is being well 
maintained. It will probably prove diflicult to 
earn a similar level of Group profit, but it will 
Itc our endeavour to contain any reduction to the 
absolute minimum. Much will depend on the 
success which the measures introduced by the 
Government in July achieve, and it is essential 
that we sliould all co-operate to that end, other¬ 
wise the outlook could be grim. 

Looking to the longer term I am concerned 
as to how expansion can be resumed after the 
present crisis has been overcome. We cannot 
just go on introducing new devices ro increase 
taxation, which so often entail a disproportion- 
0 ate increase in Government spending. Incen¬ 
tives win have to be devised to enable industry 
to expand^ and to encourage executives and key 
\^rkers on whom the indiit^tri.!!' future of the 
country largely depends. 

‘t The statement wa^ approved, tl^e retiring 
.^fklitoirs were reappointed, apd/the retiring 
directctry, Mr tt. H. Muihby aA^ Mr, R. iF. 
Sj.igg rc-electcd. 


JBK. METROPOLITAN ESTATE AND 
^ PROPERtY CORPORATION UIVin:EO 


Chairman^Mr, C. £. M. Hardie 
‘Increased Taxation fully covered by Income Growth’ 


Summery of Accounts—Year ended SOth September 1966 



iNi 

1666 


£ 


Share Capital and Reserves 

3R,taa,stf 

32.266.463 

Total Aaaeta 

7i,2eaA6s 

63.664,208 

Renta and other Income 

•.4ai,97i 

6.9S1.830 

Net Profit before Taxation 

3.3a.3St 

2,667,216 

Taxation 

1.113,161 

788.346 

Not Profit available for 



Ordinary Dividends and Reserves 

3^413 

1,962,374 

Gross Ordinary Dividends 

(11 5?i) 1,761,746 

(11 5!; o) 1,761,740 


Tht fuH repot t and accounts can, be obtained from the Secretary 
Brook House. 113. Perk Lane, London. WJ. 


SeagerEvans 

Mr. John Mackie reports 1965/66 as a year 
of progressive consolidation 


Management changes 

Due to my own appointment to the PresideiK-y 
ot Schenley Industries, major mGn.invri.'ii 
changes have been neress.nry l.tn Coombs i.s 
now joint managing director and thioe other 
seiiioi executives have joined the Boiird — 
N. A. Keith. A. W. R. Foxwell and J. Reaidon. 
Financial review 

Group piofit before toxation was Cl.376.748, 
an increase of £46,644. with added 
contributions from overseas subsidiaries. 
Fixed Asset additions (C310.000) mainly due 
to new whisky warehouses. Stocks 
increased by £909,000. which includes 
maturing whisky and even higher duties on 
duty-paid stocks. 

Eagfort aalaa up 

Long John continues to forge 
ahead overseas, especially in 
Europe. Stanley Holt & Son Ltd. 
achieved record sales (mainly 
bulk whisky) and made a signifi¬ 
cant profit contribution. Overseas sales of 
Seagers of London Gin increased. The Group's 
contribution to foreign exchange earnings 
grows year by year. 

OvcrscM eubsidlarice develop 
In Australia, New Zealand and Chile higher 
profits were earned: the Brazilian company 
attained a vading break-even position. The 
Brazilian link with DISTILLERIE STOCK is 
now finalised and tha compar>y well 
organised for the future. I 

We eoquired the share capital of Glenlotlj 
'Wines Ltd., near Adelaide, eo that in Auatralii 
. we now tiava our own‘producing unit as welj 
, §8 a base for.luithfr davaioping our buajneaai 
inchidino the sale of Long John, \ 


Home sales of distilled spirits up 

Another substantial increase in 
Long John sales has been 
achieved, despite only a marginal 
(iso in Scotch whisky clearances 
for home sales for the industry as a 
whole. We have held our share of the vodka 
and gin miuket; Vodka Samovar. Seagers 
Gin and Piym-Gin are well-established. 
Australian wine salaa up 
Seagers Australian Cieam Sherry continues to 
increase its share of this market and Seagers 
^99 Flip—now made from Australian w‘me-- 
goes from stiength to strength. 

Scotch whlaky production 
High levels of production were maintained 
throughout the year and dem»md by other 
blenders for "fillings" continues to increase. 
Plans for Increasing output at Tormoro, our 
distillery on Speyside, are in hand; develop¬ 
ments at Laphroaig, in which we have a sub¬ 
stantial interest, are now complete and a 
considerable increase in output Is planned for 
the current year. 

Prospocts for 1967 

Profit margins on home aalet aie lower: 
competition is intense and costa continue to 
rise. The year ahead ia going to be one of the 
most difficult of tha past decade, but our 
industry is essentially one requiring a long 
term approach, and I rapeat what I have 
prevloualy aaid. namely that even though our 
rate of growth may be temporarily slowed,*I 
hav« every confkfanca in the continuing 
progress of the company over the yoaik eheSd. 

SEA 6 ER EVANS 6 '^. Ltd. 

4/T6 OEPTPbRD BHIOee LONDON S.E.S’ 
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JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 

(incorporated in the Republic of South 
Africa) 


The annual general meeting of Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company, Limited 
was held on November 29th in Johannesburg. 
Mr D. A B. Wataon, the chairman, presided 
and in the course of his speedi, said: 

For the year ended June 30, 1966, dividend 
income amounted co R9,599,000, an increase of 
R746,000 over the figure for the previous year. 
Of our dividend income 88 per cent arises from 
investments in enterprises conducted in Southern 
Africa, the remaining 12 per cent being earned 
by our subsidiaries in the United Kingdom. 

Total profit for the year after tax amounted 
to R10,S23,000. Dividends for the year totalled 
65 cents per riiate absorbing R4,550,000, while 
R6,153/)00 was transferred to revenue reserves, 
leaving an unappropriated balance carried for> 
ward of R712,000. 

* Net current assets increased from approxi¬ 
mately R 8 im at June 30, 1965, to Just over 
R9Jm at June 30, 1966, notwithstanding a 
net investment duribg the year of R5,060,000. 
Of this net investment, R1,565,000 relates to our 
UK subsidiaries and the balance of R3,495 ,000 
to the South African companies. 

The total market value of the consolidated 
portfolio at the end of June, 1966, was approxi¬ 
mately R150m showing an increase of about 
R23m over the figure for the previous year. 

Having commented at length upon various 
factors affecting the gold mining industry, the 
Chairman concluded: It is the general well¬ 
being of the economy which affects our Company 
to a far greater extent than docs our direct 
investment in gold mining companies which 
currently produces only some 7 per cent of our 
dividend income. 

More than half of the dividend income of the 
Company is derived from our investments in 
diamonds, platinum and copper. AH in all it 
is expected that our total dividend income for 
the current year from these three sources will 
show only a modest increase. 

It can be expected that the credit squeeze 
both in South Africa and the UK will during 
the current year impinge more heavily upon the 
profitabUity of many of die Company's indus¬ 
trial investments. However, by virtue of the 
increase in our industrial investments, after tax 
income from this source which last year repre¬ 
sented 16 per cent of the whole, is expected 
to be higher for the year ending June, 1967. 

Since it is not possible to forecast with any 
certainty stock market conditions during the 
remaining jievcn months of our financial year, 
no estimate con be given at this stage of the 
level of profit from the realisation of invest¬ 
ments. However, as the Company’s total income 
from investments in the current financial year 
is likely to be aomewhac higher than last year, 
it is considered that the level of last year’s 
after tax profit wiU be approxiiqyatcly mainuined. 

We recognise the detisability of increasing 
over a. period Che proportioa our dividend 
incomndKh^ from industrial enteipriaes, with¬ 
out ifiWIjMy diminishing our interest in the 
potca MBp feds |o ^ 

miniiiSpIp which fonunes of^tfae Com¬ 
pany hiR^een based. 


WHEELOCK WARDEN & CO.,LTD. 

Salient points from the annuei statement made in Hongkong by the Chairman and 
Managing Director, Mr J. L. Marden, MA, for the year ended March yr, 1966 ; 

A tangible expression of our confidence in Hongkong is demonstrated by our promotion, 
jointly wiA others, of the tunnel under the harbour linking the separate business centres 
that have developed in Kowloon and on the island of Hongkong. 

Our investment in shipping has continued to expand and now totals some HK$49,600,000 
(£3,100,000). We are conscious that the process must be one of controlled expansion to 
ensure that our investment continues to show a satisfactory return. 

Our trading companies in die United Kingdom are beginning to expand, whilst our 
finance and investment associates continue to operate satisfactorily. 

The general trading and manufacturing results of our subsidiaries in Japan and Malaysia 
continue to be satisfactory, and we are well satisfied with our investments in those regions. 

There is an apparent reduction in Net Operating Profits of some HK$1,400,000. Last 
year’s figure, however, included a non-recurring dividend. After allowing for this adjustment, 
the figure shows an improvement of some 40 per cent over the previous year, which can be 
considered satisfactory. The Profit on Sale of Investments represents substantially the profit 
on sale of shares in Landcl Trust. 

Prospects for the current year will depend upon the effectiveness of the measures we are 
taking in respect of investments now experiencing problems, but I am confident that the 
managements of the various companies in the Group will derive the best advantage possible 
from the fields in which they operate. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from: 

Wheelock Marden & Co. (London) Ltd., 

18 , Finsbury Circus, London, ECa, 


HALLMARK SECURITIES 

Extracts from the Statemettt by the Chairman, 

Mr Sidney Bloch, circulated with the Accounts: 

CROUP PROFIIS AND PROSPECTS 

The profit, before tax, exceeded £1,000,000 for the first time, rising £121,000 to 
£1,038,000. Profits of all divisions reached new record levels and in the present year it is 
hoped that, subject to unforeseen circumstances. Group profit and Dividend will be main¬ 
tained. 

Conirihution to profits of the Group of the various divisions was as follows: 


Investment Rental Income. 

1966 

£ 

300,000 

% 

29 per cent 

1965 

£ 

(233,000) 

% 

25 per cent 

Estate Development and Property 
Sales . 

223,000 

21 per cent 

(207,000) 

23 per cent 

Mamifactunng and Industrial. 

523,000 

332,000 

50 per cent 

32 per cent 

440,000 

(326,000) 

48 per cent 
35i per cent 

Banking and Hire Purchase . 

183,000 

18 per cent 

(151,000) 

16} per cent 


£1,038,000 100 per cent (£917,000) 100 per cent 


EFLtCr or RESTRICTIONS ON DEVELOPMENTS 
Because of the development restrictions a shortage of office accommodation and a period 
of rising rents is forecast . . . It is now becoming clear to would-be occupiers of office 
space, that if they do not make up their minds quickly, they are unlikely to be able to move or 
expand for some time to come, and as demand for space has increased, so has the level of 
rents obtainable.'* 

Apan from a smalt area in a development at Chester and a newly completed building at 
New Malden, all of the Group’s available office property is now let. 

NEW PROJECTS 

Two additional sites for office developments have been acquired. They arc:— 
Croydon, where completion is expected by the middle of 1967. Total estimated cost is 
£1,000,000. Area, approaching 182,000 square feet 

Barking, another office development with completion at the beginning of 1968. Total 
cost is estimated at £550,000. Area 46,000 square feet. 

INTEREST RATES 

* Present hi|i^ interest rites are as unrealistic as were the low rates prevailing during the 
Dalton era cf rise first Socialist post-war Government and diat now, as then, the rule of 
supply end demand wiU assert itielf and before long We shall see a downturn id rates.** 
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EASTERN ASIA 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 

FLEET MODERNISED 

The Annual General Meeting of the Bastcrn 
Asia Navigation Company, Limited, was held on 
November 29th in Hong Kong. 

The following are extracts from the State¬ 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Y. K* dl^ulgted 
with the ircpQr( aiiid ^dccnints for 0m year ended 
March 31, 1966: 

Last year I reported your yard’s ^fldence 
that the Company’s fleet would, oobdnuc to 
expand and prosper. During the past year all 
efforts have Imcn directed towards that aim with 
particular emphasis on the consolidation of our 
fleet into a more modern, efficient unit. 

It was indeed with foresight that some years 
ago your company laid down a policy of gradual 
replacement of the old liberty type vessels. There 
have been clear indications during the past year 
that old vessels will encounter increasing diffi-< 
cullies in their operations, particularly in view 
of the high cost ^ repairs and surveys and the 
very high insurance premiums now payable on 
war time built vessels. During the past twelve 
months, we have been able to dispose of three 
of our old vessels; and it is our aim to dispose 


of the i^miinins did yesseh whenever suitable 
opportunidc^s are available. 

1^ VESSaS ON ORDER 
‘ The avera^ age of out fleet has now been 
reduced to lOS years and in order to flU tbe gap 
left by ^esf disposal and to bring our fleet 
more upi-py^te, several -new ve.ssel8 are on 
order which will better suit our requirements. 
Emphasis has so far been laid on medium sized 
bulk carriers of modern design in view of the 
higli demand at present for this type of vessel 
and ^itt vievr of the readily arrangeable loog-ierm 
charters before construction due to our good 
aclationship with many leading charterers, thus 
ensuring good income to the company. In 
addition to the 24,700 DWT “World Union” 
and the 35,200 DWT '* World Gemini ’* in which 
your Company has a.;'50 per cent interest, we 
have further ordered 'from a leading Japanese 
shipyard another 35,200 DWT bulk carrier to be 
owned solely by your Company. The first men¬ 
tioned two vessels are due for delivery in next 
January and February respectively and the third 
is scheduled to be delivered in July, 1967. Dis¬ 
cussions for the consmiction of another 1$,000 
DWT log carrier are presently in progress with 
a first class Japanese builder, the delivery time 
being tentatively scheduled for 1969. Completion 
of delivery of all these new vessels will add a 
total of 83,150 DWT to our existing fleet and 


this Will b^e tlie efrect ol further reducing thfe 
age of bur fl^ oons^rably, All of tJfyt ncyr 
buildings |re klfbady/fixed with reasonablis 
charters. 

liie present trend in shipping is for sliip^ 
owners to acquire new^ tnd :li:ger vessclii, 
either bulk carriers or in' particular large oil 
tankers, which will best meet the present market 
requirements and I aig confident that with out 
resources and determination, we shall be able 
to attain our aim of expanding our fleet through 
the additioii of new and large vessels at the most 
competitive building costs and in the mcentimk 
securing the most favourable charter terms. Wiif 
many new Vessels on order due to be deffv'ered 
to various shipowners within the next few yeam^ 
wc will' without doubt encounter stiff c^ompOf 
tition from! these other .shipowners. It has hpwf 
ever always been your Company's policy 
secure a .chiurier party before signing any contract 
to build a new vessel and this policy we still 
maintain is most essential to efficiency ang 
profitability. 

Tlic Ne{ Profit for the year amounted td 
$2,305,213 .and your Board has felt lustified ig 
recommending an increased dividend of seven 
cents per share. The dividend will be payable 
on 33,736,000 shares, the total number of sharcf 
now in- issue following the “ rights ” issue madk 
in August 1965, and will absorb $2,362,920. 

The report was adopted. 


APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 985 and 1078 to 1081 


Information Division, 

Board of Trade 

* 

Vacancy for an Assistant In for motion 
OJficet' (UneHtablished) 

A vacanoy oxlats for an unestaliliAhed 
Ah-Elstant informnUon Ofllcer In Uie Pjollry 
Bf'otlon ot tlM Intoimatlon Dlvision of i,lie 
Bourd of Trade in Cciilral London. Ttie 
I'olicy Section Is roEpoiiElble for lelatlna the 
Board of Trade's Intoriuallon aotlvlttei lo 
the poIlrle.<t of tlie Department. The 
su(;ce.ssful applicant would ba expected to 
have JudRment, a capacity lo undertake 
reseuruh. and ability Ui write idteetlvely. 
He/.Hhe should have bad a good education (a 
degree would be an advanlase), and an 
Interest (though not necosiiarlly experience) 
in cronomlc and buoineefl arraira. ^ 

1. 

the A.I.O. Qrada ip the ronilhS year. . 

Write, giving age, lull detatle of enerlehce 
and (luaUloailona, to Manager (P.B.5637). 
Mlnlatry of Labour. Profewilwal aM . . 

Xxeoiitive Register. Atlantic HuuM.^rrlngdoii 
Blreut, London, E.C.4. Only those pev.'inne 
eelecied fur Interview will be advised ot the 
l«.-)uli. Applications by December 20, 19U0. 


TIIK UNIVERSITY OP ASTON IN 
BIRMINGHAM 

Professor of Education and 
Head of Department 


establishment of u Department of 
Education In this University, itnd fhus 
oneis a key role In pulluy. teaching ond 
research. 

Further deUlle and forms of application 
W.iv be obtained from thr StalT Oflli'cr, 
The Univeibity of A^ion In BliiulnMliam, 
Gost« Green, Birmingham 4. 

Please quote: 52&/'.ie, 


HuQleld College, Oxford 
Research Fellowships 

AppJiruilons are Invited from men oi women 

t i-inJuiiiea who wish to undertake restarch in 
conomlcs; Politics; Sonlnloky; Recent 
Eonnoinlo and Social History end Political 
HlHlory; Industrial Relattoiis; I-aboiir 
Boonoinlc.s; Managemeni Sludlcs; Operational 
Researcli; African Btudim; Public and Social 
.Administration: international and Public Law. 
or ocher branebee of the Booial Studies. The 
CoUege Is particularly interested lii developing 
'empirical Btudles into contemporary pro 
wit 

srWieMissi 


8rWi.MissiWs.JSr 

Older making-appointments tor a nhorter 

Bceoi’ding to age. PaHher pai^ulam and 
IS of application may he ohtained fi^ the 
rdoo. jUplleatlons Ohottld reach him not 
ilMug AmSiterJmnm ifif*-» 


Lancashire County Council j 

Planning Department 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT lemilrcd in the 
Headquarters olBoe at PRESTUN. 

Commencing and inaxhnum saltiry within 
the range £1.0S»)-£l,RS5 per unnnm. 
according to qualiagailuivt and experience. 

Candldetes should pe.-'seHS an huninu'.v dr,iroe 
in ccunomirH, Keography, sueiulo-/y or related 
subjects and should be Inteionted In such 

E irobloms ns industry, population, housing, 
ronsport and envlruninenlal stiidlc-A. 

Applloat ions giving age, uuultttcaHuns, 
pre.sent appointment and salary, experience. 

I and two luferecs, to the County iM.mnlnK 
I OtPenr (P), East Cliff County Olll<v!i, PitiNlon. 

^ not later then December 12, IgUti. 

OPPORTUNITY and CtlALLENOK tor a ^ 
suceessful raung man aged U-SS with sound 
oommercial/iirolessional (vatnlng and a keen 
lo-spirltod mteregt inJile fdlow men. 

He ti BDu^t lo Mpand the business, 
enleiprlflOB of a well-known National Charity. 
Ttila !• a caregr appointment cairymg a 
good Ralafy and peiision. Write inilinlly In 
cuntIdoAee to Tyrrell. 60 Drumpton Road. 
London. S.W.3. ^ 

The North of Scotland 
College of Agriculture 

Applications are Invited tor the post of 
AiililCULTURAL ECONOMIST or 
assistant AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 
within the Agricultural Economics 
Deriailmt-nt of the College. Applicants 
should have an appropriate flrst degree and 
prcfeinnee will be given iq OUndldaiPK with 
boiiie post-graduate training or evpoilcnre in 
the field of Farm Organisation and 
Munugement. ....... . 

Appointment will be to one of Ihe tnllowing 
scalaa with entry aocordlng to riuuliiluHMooe 
and er.pcrlence; 

Gradelll — £1.326-Cflg3 
(Jrade IVa — £ 930- £ 1.277 

diadcIVb — ^ C 80'). £1.277 
Su^rannuation Scheme. Medical 
evaimnatlon. . . - - 

Furttatr particulars and a form of 
application mtiy be obtained from the 
RrtpiwUry of the Colieffe. Croi'n Mansions. 

411 Union Street. Abei^mm. with whi>m 
applications should be lodged not later than 
December 31. 1006. 

University of Glasgow 

DEPARTMKNT OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH ^ ^ 

Senior Lectureship or Lectureship 
in Urban Studies 

Appllcaiione are Invited^foi a Senior 
Leciuic.vhlp or Lectureship In D;han Srudles 
£ri the above Department. Tlie eelary N* iile 
for Senior Ucturera Ia £ 3.830-C 3.318 per 
annum and the scale for Leelursrt 19 
C 1 . 470 -£3.630 per annum. The initial 
iaIlUY wHl M fiMd aeoqrdtng^to asperlmre. 
and tfttallflcatKms. Applleatlmu from pei sons 
whoea main' ttitcreilti are to hfhan xigiologv 
ot urban social admUUiitc^Uon will 


The Royal Society 

The Royal Societ.v imiie.s applU'iiiion.o, 
prefej-ably from gr.icJuate.s iii 
ceuiioinics or the .sorl.il .‘'cience.-^, toe a nn'-l 
ex Hdinhn.-.trHtlve assiHlniil to work foi u 
pmiiKl of about u year on an inquiry into 
postgraduate ediicatlon In eiisniLerinu. 
tuchiiolo<ry end applied being 

undertHken lor the Society by Prafodror 
M J. Ughihlll. F.R.S , «t Imperial College. 
The post, which .«hould be inkcn up as snnn as 
possible, will involve the cnllatloii of a Iuikv 
volume ot Itiformatlnn ih: l ihc univei'»<iric'< 
have aU'eady piuvided, the preps ruI ion of • 
siitllsik-al lablc.s rehitlnH to posigraduate 
training in englneeiiiii'. i'c-hnolisry and 
applied science, and Hit- (liaflin*{ of repoi'i.i 
for publicatlun. Th «2 po't ilioiiid pnferjUly . 
be a full-time one. but con.-idemtion will be ■ 
given to HPpllcBiitB wiHhlQK lo work part-time, , 
The salarv will be In lUe range £l,00i>-i:i,‘.ui) 
per annum. ckipcnUing utuni qualilmatloini 
and the nurator of houis worked. i 

Applications (no fnims rrqnlred) should be 
Rent to Profeneqr M. .1. LIghthlli. Imp^al 
College, Prince Conioit Road. I^ondon, S W 7 
not later than December I'J. 1966. 

University of Oxford 1 

6T. ANTONY'S OOLLKGB I 

Studentships 

ApplicatlonK are inOifd from men and women 
gradmiteH, and from undergraduates in thoir 
flnul year, who wlch to wmk lor a highei 
degree in Ihe general fields of Modern 
Ul.iloiY and Social Studies. The coUcge iH 
ready lo consider candidates whose first degiee 
is III nnoihor discipline ie.if. Modern or i 
Grlcnial Languages. Oeograpnv) who now 
wish lu undertake hi.dorlcaI, social. polUtcai, 
or economic niudieN wiih-'relei'cni'e lu Ihc 
areas in which the rolloge is miorrstud; 
Europe. Russia, the Middle East, the 
Par Kail. Latin America.^ and Africa. ' 

Fuiilmr particulars and appllcnflon forms 
can bu obtained from the Secn^tary., 

St. Anlony'a College, Oxford. The closmi: i 

date for applications is .lanuary lb. iu67. 

University of Southampton 
Faculty of Sot^iaI Sciences 
DEr.qRiMKNr op kconomjc and 

SOCIAL STATISTICS 
Apphcaiiona are Invited for a post of 
Lei:<uirr or As.sislant Leorurer in the 
DepHi intent ot Fronmiilr and Soei.il fitaiiiif' 

In iliis Department. StalisitK-s uuii be read »' 
a Main Sunjeri in ii number of'lnlnr huniiJiN 
degree cnui.'.rs or as an AddHion-»l Siibi»''i 
Applications will be cou'iitlercd from pci-on-i 
qualified In the human srionces te n. 
psvchologlits. social psyrnolnglsis. 
eoclologistsi, from ei:otiuinl.Ms and s-icouiiisnis 
who eltiier have academic. quallfleat^iMi In , 
Btaiihtics or have deinonstralod >>•''{'. 
and inlcreit In the subjoct ’ 

gtatlM.U'ol techniques suceesnfully in their 

ii.m *a.M. 

hrilh a merit bar at £2.270, As^tant 
Eecturer. £].10S to I*1.340. The Initial 
oalarv will amend on quallfleatlooa and i 
Mperlenee, Furtlier parUcularg should be 
Mtolned from the Dep'itv Secretary, the I 
Dblversfty. Southampton, to wh^,^ ^ 
illcaiiuna (seven coplea ^m 

Ilcantsl i^iM be acfit mil i 


Investment Research 

Two yi)Un'( chancivd acco*imi»nif, nr 
required in fr.iln ith iin.-.linp’ii Mj'Ii 

a in-.u Hull Ilf Luiidun : to'kjijljbiI'l. 
UiMYiriilly men will b-.- pirl'i-ircil. Top i.>*e'» 
offered Im be-it quul.'fir.iLioiiit. i-H'-paiidini, 
firm.. Young rchp-iii-li lenui. PlcuMaiit 
pvomlat'.'i. KM-elleni iinaiii'lal p.-'iiyppcis. 

Fhoue NATiomil UqUO. 


Craig:avon New City 

NOHIllKRN IRELAND 

Principal Planner 

lKI:.SLAttCH AND St'AnSTlCB) 

Salary -APT VITMX. £1.940-£2.480. 

Applications are. tovlted tor ^ aboic 
poit m thii Department of thMfihcf 
Architect/Planner. Mr. A. H. Bannermnn, 
Dlp.Arch., A.R.I.B.A.. DIpT.P.. 

A.M.TP.1. 

ihe technical arm of the DevrloDment 
Cnininle.iluii is t'urreiilly liundliiig u 

R ’oyiuutnie uf work which centies on 
li'er aspects: 

1. Maider plan proposslH lo the >n<r 
2000 toi the eruation <d a new urban, luial 
city rtesUn within t designated 
iiib-rOBlun of 100 sq. miles: 

3. A lar.«e scale conslruotlun piu.vTamme 
demanding Ihe production of l.ouo Ikmim^k 
a year, the creuilon of an uibati 
motiirway ."ystem, a new .sub-iT-.'liinnl 
service eenirc and exteueive i'ei>i<i\uoiicl 
fiirllltlcs eenrring on a chy park and 
lough-shuro niarfmi: 

3. Heduvelupment propore Is and cniiiiol 
of development over the totsl de-..'{un:«ii 
RU-a u( 100 sq. miles wlilrh <Mnb:.ti:cs. as ; 
well PR major new derclopmeiii- 
eomponenlR. two exl.-iMiig iowns ot 20.000 
mid -.1 lileraichy of vlllago sc1>ienii*nts 
Applloants should be asvuclates ot the 
Town Planning liisillutu and have a 
dogree in ePher KconomHsi. (teiurMph> oi 
Ri.ilhl-n. itigeiher wlili Anpropii.iio 
rlrni’B, Within the afs*’isi‘ I’litil 
Group ih^ pr.-son aupotolcd v ill dnr.-t 
f»*‘.fe:iifh and steil.s.iMl lulu-s 
ikiid V. dl iM expeuted lo e»li»blliih iii.h 
.,-pei i 111 tile work on a coiuuu-Ik-m h«- 
•.rirnillirt btlSC bV th^ list* of *-lft-'I wn'i. 

dri I ii pi'« -uesRing' ist’hulffiles 
A rnntrlhuiory SuacmniiusHon P<hi-tiu* 
is in ooerntloxl. Hoiisrng a<'i*omini>(lti::uu 
in;>y ha piovidcd and asslM.inct 'MIU 
ruiiinxal exp^nseM will be Riven h< r(> 
the Nii*'re;i.'.ftil ceiidldiiti* is ii-.sidc'iii m 
|j!n*;tt I3rit;iln . , . 

AppllC'»iioii‘< aiatlni? n-zc. quai'fir 
evoerimice. preirf-nt and pn^vlous o--. litms. 
and piusrnt s.ilsry, lo:{*-i!n) viih r.li« 
linriie*i and addre-wev of two Mf-recA, 
should be forwarded to ino General 
Miiiingar. Cr.ilgauin ITevvlopmwjt 
Coinml'ision. BichcJors W-’ik. Porledovn. 
Ntfi'iliem Iri-lriiid, ool Liter Ilian 
January 3. 1967. 


UBRARIAN AND LIBRARY BTAfy with 
parts of the Re^straiUm ExAniinatlons are, 
required bv ihe Trades Union Oongrew. 


I fequli’ed bv ihe Trades Uniem Oongrew. 

Km t her details and application form from Die 




THE ECONOMIST DECEMBES I9f6 


The liitcrinaUoiwI Federation 
of Cotton and, Allied Tcalile 
Industries (IFCATl) 
has a vacancy for a 

STATISTICIAN/ 

ACCOUNTANT 

at its hcadcfuartcra in Ziirich, 
Svvitzerlaikl. 

The position mvotves lalctnn 
charge of the Federation's statis¬ 
tical service, geocrat economic 
research, simple acoomtiing and 
administrative duties. Fluent 
English and working knowledge 
of Frehch and/or Gorman 
dedred. 

This is a challenglfig oppor- 
tanity for a yootig Economisi 
or Si ATiSTictAN/A ccountant to 
ioin the small sudT of this 
teadim internalianail trade asso¬ 
ciation at its modern head* 
quarters in Zhrich. Some foreign 
travel involved. Excel lent work¬ 
ing conditions; terms of employ¬ 
ment by mutual arrangement. 
Applications, preferably by 
single nUen under thirty, marked 
“ Personal.** with full details, to 
The Director, IFCATl. P.O. Box 
28(1, 8039 Zurich, Switzerland. 


STATISTICIAN 

General Register Office, 
Scotland 

llie Ruiti-irar GeoeraJ tor Scotland 
nceks H vtjiiMiciiiM lo dUvi^c him on 
notMimJical qw^nnnx and 

a) pri)rc«uo«ii»l ^rcdM^ aiiwl 

aNsNtance lo i*K«.cuiJvr Matt rcspi>ii>ibk 
for planniMtj; and rcpnrtmH on fHe 
ccmnumt!! oI Sentiftnd iititf tor coltcctin;:, 
.innlyvinu miJ coniiiwiiiiiig upon viul 
and required for 

RtiverariK'iit plnmung and ncademic 
rescarLli The post, tvhich is in 
L'dixiburuh. dvmmutn an intervn in 
dcniiiyriipliy. wiiic experi¬ 

ence. II lii;:li UejuYce ut aUnpiahiliiv 
and a uk'iii lor corniiinnicaiion. 

A|tplk.i(ioii<< are hivlfed Irotti canJI- 
ddlea ulio jre al teant 28 years of 
:itfc anJ hold .i univurM(> det'ice (or 
cciUA'ulciit I. preferahty with firxt or 
U'L'Ond honoarii. in st.ilixiicii. or 

in mallu'iii.nics or some oilwf appro¬ 
priate ni.oii suhievi cnmhitieJ wnh 
mn«smu‘». Ihe xjd.iry xcaN; in i.2.250- 
£1.107. and the xLirtiniji ponii may be 
atiovi. I lie minimnni foi a candii1.xrr 
wah c\t.L'piiunaI gualRkMtion'i or 
experience. I'hjj aiRiointincni will be 
fwi an unrMahKxhcJ baxrx with 
piohptrvi' ol ciilaMikltHicni lo a 
Pkrin.oK'iii umi pcntioiMlxIc po^L 

Applk.iiioii K«rm« Jiid fuller ilciatJt 
iwiv be olit.itned liom the I’Mablixh- 
(iicMi Olliecr. (.iritt-r.il Kc-’i»tcr Oiliee, 
Ncn Rctri'U-i llou-e. Ldiiiburi;h J 



CITYOF EDINBURGH 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Adviser in Commerce and 
Business Studies 


Applications are invited for this new post 
from men and women with appropriate 
qualifications and experience In the fields of 
business and education. 

The person appointed will be required to 
advise on all aspects of this rapidly expanding 
field within the schools and further education 
colleges. 

Salary on scale with maximum of £2.830 
depending on qualifications. 

Further particulars and application forms 
may be obuined from the Director of 
Education, St. Giles Street. Edinburgh 1. 

Appiicatlont must be lodged not later than 
Friday, December 16th, 


BAX 


MARKET RESEARCH 
MANAGER-NIGERIA 


Applications ai^ invited from Market Rosearcii 
Executives liavlng three to lour years* experiPiice 
with responsibility for all phases ol’ survey work. 
The appointment will he in lia^Tos, althoiiMli 
applicants should be prepared to travel exten¬ 
sively throughout Nigeria. Duties will include 
advisory and practical work using marketingr 
and consumer research methods: recruitment, 
tralningr and brieflngr of intet'viewitig- field forco.s 
whenever neceesary: the de.slsin, execution, pio- 
cessinff and interpretation of all types of field 
surveys; the adaptation of giv)up discussion 
and open-ended interview tcchuUiuas to suit 
local conditions. 

Prefercncft will he given to applicant-s between ijr> 
and 3r» years of age having a University De.gi’cc in 
ohe of the Social Sciences. 

^Housing will bo provided and also periodic leave 
in the United Kingdom. 

. Applicants should write in confidence to:— 

Personn^ Department, 

BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. LTD., 
Westmtuater Hottee, 7 Mlllbank. London, S.W.L 


For further announcements 
see pages 985, 1077 and 1079-1081 


Middlesbrough Education Committee 

IMtiM College ri T 


New appointinents arc to be made of scafF well qualified 
who ai-v capable of teaching in degree level courses and who 
desire to engage in research and in rhe development of new 
laboraiories and equipment. The research posts will involve 
six hours’ teaching in degree level courses. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS STUDIES AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Principal I^ccturer in- Social Science. 

Senbr Lecturer in Management Studies (two posts). 

Interest in modem techniques particularly operational researdi 
and computers for one ^sc, and industrial relations personnel 
managetnent or die quantitative and hnaiicial aspects of manage¬ 
ment for the otlier. 

Salary Scales: Principal Lecturer ^2,380^£2,600 
Senior Lecturer £2,140 — £2,380 
Increments within the scale may be given for approved experience. 

Financial assistance with removal ^penscs and mortgage 
facilities (advances up to HX) per cent.) is available in approv^ 
cases. . , . 

ApplicackMi forma and further paiticulan fiom the Director 
of Education, BduGaCtoa Offices, Woodlands Road, Middlesbrough, 
Yorkshire, returnable to the Principal, Constantine College of 
TechooloBar, Boaough Ropd^ Middlcsbrought Voikshiie, within 
a fonnigjhc of ttie appoiniooe of ihls advertiicisicnt. 
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The University of Leeds 

Depart^neni of MeUhomaiico 

AmHioilkiiu invited fivnn 
OiwliAed apidi^ts tor ponu ol UbCTURGR 
OH AdST&TANT LBCTVmCH Ut APPUEID 
MATllkAlATICa 111 Horn Dcpavtaeni jtf 
Maitai-nmies. SpvciHl preUnme* will te 
tfivca t4i cftndMatM workiiitc in ^ tivkU of 
Muthenwilcai pkiybkit. witxopbyRlca or control 
tlieury. S»l>»i-y iic» the venld £1JL06*X1,M0 
tor an Aaniataui Loelurtr or Xi.ilO-C2.630 
lor a Looturar AoplicatioiM (ttarev ropiw) 
lOMUiiff Niw, quetllttpauuna and vaperianca and 
namin'^ thine mferena, ahuukl roach the 
ReaiMiuv. The University. Loeda 2, not later 
'hmi .lauuiiry Ifl. i»67. _ 

For other 

Announcements see 
pages 985,1077 to 1081 


University of New South 
Wales 

Professor of Finance ; 

Applirallon.'; arc Invited foi I lie : 

ubnie-ilirni ion -d ajipi.in'iiirni, 

riio evtublishirifiir ut thf Chair in Fin.iiice i 
uas ni.iilc pu^Mhle linuuKti the Rcrieiu.-irv ol 
a imiiiber ot Aii.nul<:iii huxInesK nrKiiiilsiiiiutiv. . 

FiMuMffl Ts A *irp!TrBte department wtthin I 
Ihe l-'iuuln ut ('iiiiuiu-u'i.' The IIcsm ol the 
FiiriiU:. IN Fi.ilf.'Ol L. Himui Siuvlh. lioin 
whnin tuithei nairiciiUi: ni.r. be obtalPed 
Till* .‘^noev.ssliil aiipileuat will be-reepon'-ible 
tor I ho acvclopmoBt of tcachmi and rehcuuh 
criviiie.s In dn.uice at lioch araduaie enc'. 

UllclCI Ul.'tIUll! U'Wl'. Hv Mill be L’XpLTturl lo 
co-upcritf \-' hu IJn.Vfi ii,’.*. Iiimiiiileol 

Aili.r.«U‘'i.ii:ii;i t pinVlilili; nun-rictlit 
t\ien-:on k'i. im linaiU L' lor bUMtu-i aiict 

■m vf. 

S..1. i\ ill 1).. ■‘Aid.400 pi* iiiinurn 
Siibiert to the roniarnt ol the Univer«itv 
r'tiuiuril piolvHsofi. uitv undt-ii^lu; a liinit^ 
UMiniint i.r li'ihri i oir ijlf;Ui-. t* moiIc. 

The Uiii\L'i-Mt' ic‘-*iv(**. ilic lo li.T 

itii/ I’liJir l)\ '.IM 

LK'liul*, ut upp‘iiiuiicnl. iniTuJinft 
superannuMtion. ..lucly lesv,-. Mid lioy*'::ii 
.tntv l/i votain^ii ficim 
AwiuciutuHi ui Commonwealih Univei'Milev 
(FJ'.ini'h (itfifi). MMiIboioimii lluir'O. Full 
Linuli'ri, S.W 1 

Applications close, in Austiuha iind 
Loudon, on Januaip J). I'Jti?. 


Cambridge University 

, Hie Appobumente OotiiMitled ot the Faculty 
ol Economasa aad Felilica Invlta ai»allo.(ttona 
i tor a number of fTnivemify LeetnivshlpB or 
Uriivct'.itv AMOhtHiU Litotui'e;<hlps. 

AppUcittlon.<i lire intdted from esnilldateA 
wtiuxo inlerc.sU ilq In the Held ot Ecouomlca 
or Modern Economic Ulaiory. 

Purtliar lafoamtUan cun- be obtained from 
the ewcictai^ of t-Ua Appointments Coinmltiee, 
Faculty of Eeonriiiika, Sltliswicfc A«<‘uil«. 
Cumbrldge. u» whom appheaUona teicht 
oopica), toeetber with a cuirkalum viiac and 
the naineM of ii«A mnre than three relerae^. 
slioidd be scat a» spun as rntwilbiv nad in 
any case not later than January 14, L9G7. 


London AtcoMiiii Brm rn^uim bn Auiubnt for' 

MVESTMENT rOMRCH 

Th« work comprifM tho itudy, rocordinf and infnrprotntion of dm on 
Companiei at homo and bbrotd bnd tko proniniion of roporta: upon ktvtib* 
ment porcfolios. The epplicant (hould have kiMwledco ol the beiie toebni^oet 
of Security Anelyiis. Experience of Stock Exekanfo procodtrrei would be in 
advanufe, bui net ciiential. kmial salary for the post, which haa Hopo^ wiB 
be accordinf to experience. 

Reply by letter please le Mr A. G. Warne, MaWr ElUf. Warno ft Co.» 
d Gray's Inn Square, W.Cf. 


THE CITY UNIYCBSITT 
St. .Inbn Scieet. Lioiifloa. SCI 

Department of 
Social Science 
and Humanities 

Application*; are invited frorit rnwtlieniiMW'al 
ccoiK>mlAi.t or ecfiaoiiUc atiirisLicMiis foi 
a pohi ot 

Lecturer 

or Assistant Lecturer 

While teiK.-hitiv nmrur Induxtiial 
cxuvneiiuu Mill be »n iulv,intu'{V. 
cnn^ldiMutfoii uill bu idven to jppll'i''Lon.< 
li'uni it'ceni t:iri(lii(tt>'*( 

Thf UniVPiKliv lifts im I C T. 1^05 
computL'i luid can pioxidc lone.iuli 
incihtlos Hh- an ocoiiumiNl lntrrr«ted in 
coiiipiili'i' tiHhiiirju<’.s. nr lui an eronoiii.-t 
jtilriPstPil III ii'-lni; a cuiiipu'cr aivi 
cornpult ‘1 IfLliiiUiuoa. 

Salary i<enlt«: 

U'cturor. £l«47n X £!I0 to C3X10 x <89 
to uLian K JciM] i<i i; * J70 (B.u) \ i:9o 
to f 2.G30. 

Asaistpiil LPi-luipr, CMOS x C 7.7 '0 

xi.iauX ci« to £ 1 J4U: 

plUR I.onrlnn allow.'incp of t:i;n net ..onuiii 
und iiiemli«i;>hlu ut FS..S.U. 

Apptbotifin foinii und rinllu-r drur.', 
fiom the Ac.idcinir Re!*i<ti.ir. PFeti c 
quota il'tPience lu BL/fc;. 


i Nottingham Regional 
College of Technology 

I Buitnn Streat. Nottingham 

' //ead of Department of Business 
Admlnmration, Grade V 

' AupUeutlniiii ora invited for thU hnportant 
! pofiitlon in un AMiandim fteatofial Caflrve 
j which ir pint of n I'olvicehnlr drstanatp 
j CandidHtee nbimM haw huth acmlmiile and 
pioli"<’'uiiiiiI ipMltiicHliiiiih. roiicihcr wlili 
uppiopi'i.ac tpiuhiiii: .mil inflii.siiml ui 
I ciiiiuiii'ii i.il I* .pi I iriic.- The IJLpaiiinent 
coticcnitalcs on acIv.irKcJ ’vurk in 'he llelde 
ot Hminas". Lwtl itwt Msnncotnmt Sturtle**, 

, liulullin'. >1 Midi* iiiiH'' ol coui-cs tor 
{ DamrrK. Diploma.s .inrt Hnal Diole«iien.il 

; UUht'lii .iLiOiM 

, Hftlniy Mill be In lui'i'duncp Milh Ilia 
1 Tcchul(.ul 8c.kk tui; V ; 

CT.O/Tnx E8« Cl I tl 140 per :vniii;m 
1 FiPthf. psi'ti uKii:. .uill 1*11111 III iipplliMdon 
I inri', 1,0 i.hi.iirivd timn ilic Ftiiinp.il. to Mhoiii 
I cornpipMcl lo:ni^ Mtuiild be leiuiiit-d iiui latcr 
j ttion CKceiuUrr fU. tu66. 


AMl.HlCAN NEWSPAPER lequirus bUieli'h ii 
Fii'iuh Mftn.*^lntoi fol itx F.uropcun Ni-m.*' 
Si.ivif*L*, B.nkMiiiiinil In Npus viivk e'!''rni..ii 
Mhlhtwoik. no tveckend*. Telephone 
Will, lui appolnunciil. 



Binding 

Cases 


Tlic Polytechnic, 

Regent Street, W.l. 

C01Ll*:r3)*: Of AKCHITFCTURK AND 
, AOVANrbD BUILDING TLCUNOLUCiY 

’ Lcctureshtp^: in P/tj;;;;;;, '; 

Applira’-Iiin me mvlUd foi f.vu let ti]ip*hips 
m the SflKnl nf 'I.J-T71 riTiuilnK Applmuils 
AhituM r>f rn«*pih i‘ of ihe Tuvn Pl.inninfi 
in.'-titiite and n'rliTPnM* vrill be otven m tlifi.M* 
pii (■'‘.•'I' .' '•* iue i'i To'ji u l''■llln ii'i or 

‘ ft q'i.‘;Iir'-ni!ii*i in t!>’onf'rn:rA Sis i. I s-. fticc. 

, Oeuu'i iptiv. l.pitnt^cri.ii'c or .Surr*v'ri,< 

A rcMrsP-h unit U attachad rn rhs *..1*1101 

iiTid * 111-1'^'till .irils Will III Ci'i'lU':vKCd 

I to poitlrio kt** Id it« aruvlTlffi 
I Tilt* St iioi I - l ■■M.{.l* (1 i)\ I III* Tin* n 

' I PInnn*Tr' In Mr*f»p i.-i .iwipiis,.. nl i-M'inplion 

L| (luf.i (lie « ticMi i-.jiiir.mrioiis ps 

^1 culiCUt nun ii . ;n*}.i'i. in .« |i'i H •' iiili* IamU', 

! I'Isnv tui a luii-cmic mu.s- i i iii',n.r 

piPri.iif-il. 

[ Thf* .stilrtiv vf*:ilp romiii'npes ;it UI 87.1 and 
I rues lu . 1 . 2 .14') u*‘i unuuin plus London 
' allo'iiiiicc III ' 70 

I FiiMn-! Ill ..M'l.' iiiiiii mIiwIi hould be 
I rrlijincl 1)\ jiui Ini.i ih.in Dei-umbpr ICth. 

: in.i\ b(* obur.nrii i.uiu 'I'.i* iniiU'i*I'.'tiod 
I .1 K mCIIARDaON 

Diitc'.rn «»l 1* *lui*nllnii 


F0LL-TIME TRADE UNTON OROAIOSER 
reriulveil by iba NatXmal Untein ut Boak 
Laiplfi.Tees to taka iib ducbea la toiulua. 
Pennaiient und panxioiiMble positron. 
amuMfenciria awbicy XlJiUl a.a. piim .<180 p n. 
Lundun AUowiinco, vond liglUduys pad 
conditions uf vai-vlea. Pravrniai ajtparlrava in 
tills typo ol empluyBMnt would ba an 
a4vaataee. Apmloatfuna. witli full detaUa ot 
aice. aualikcAtMiua. w’cvious pohts, shooM Im.* 
svnl tu N.O.B,E.. Qu^’.h I1uu.' 4:. 2 
Ruud. TM'lc'kanhain. Mlddle.'icx. not later than 
Dvcriiibtr 31, 1966. 

University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

PACOLTT OP HOCIAL BCTENTFB 

Centre for Research hi the 
Social Sciences 

Applications are invited for n Veseavch pu^t 
til a^aitit ill Ihe ftUthitical and data 
piiicesuno; aspreta ot Che Centre'» rrseen h. 
This IS on curly uppahicmciit for a stailslirs 
unit M hicli Li bcln;^' rreitad to service an 
imiianiUii't progrumms of re-seaicb projods. 

Appllcunrs snouM normally be cradu.>tr<i 
In one of the xoclut .nrlcncee with sutlrdka 
iis a lUalJi Luhjecf. 

BuUity <Jfr 4 X‘n<tlnv on ace and cxpeilence 

wiLblti r.hi ronffc £ T90> .€ 1.000. 

Fiirilin piMlonl,'*!*: iprtl Pirm*! nf 
upplii'u*Uill (three conics) can b'l ubtiiincd 
f.nni til!: Registrar. The I7nlvrr.*ity. 
C.ioitiibuiy. K^nt. t'l whom apnUcath.ns 
sliiiuld bi* nUnniid rmr Liti-r Mi.in Fiidiiy. 
Dcooiilb -r 16. rW6 PJ-iorc A :? ) 

riliiiirjtry of AgTtOlIiture, 

Fisheries and Food 

A iristant Statisticians 

veqiihed Cur puatn in I.un('vn ooil rmner 
DUriES liuluJe* planning und supvrM. ij.t 
. 1 'I'ir.-ultuiul .'MinulK Kiii'spva. aDul)>cK uf l.ii:a 
I iic'ur**. ‘pernT llPcr.M'taMrmft Into 
aKrirnliural und iiorUrUlliiral uibduc'iiin; a 
whip vxnire of rfuJIa:. coveilng food 
Gonniunptiun patuntf end trendH and dpm.uid 
mniyh'x iiiRinlv in connection with the 
N:**'omi»I P(tod Rujxev 
t.ni.XMFTCATCOrW; UI or 3nd Claxi 
Mo'iii'ici dr'.>rce In ti'aiisMc* (or aqiiivalcDt 
(|i]*i|iii*.*r(iitini Ave II' Inst 20 and itndcv 28. 

NAI,ARY: In Luciduii, £i.' 9 tf-£I 69 t<, ui 
riiiM.*i. i:')7i-«:i 6T* 

Appolritiiicttts miUHlIy <Mi e temporary Im- I.i 
liiit 1110*111- ts of pcnii'incMi’v 

Applv Mis*! M M. ["ilfcer (Depf. F ). 

Min. ’.iv 'I A'.iliuhiiic mvl 1 uud. 

Itn-^m ficr fucit Wc*''rr>lni'pr Hoire, 
nMiwterty Rnad. Lrintlon. & W.l. 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited, (Dept E) 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARK 0686 (3 lines) 

Copfei 0f thf tmfe'x frffvatliblf only from The Economist. 25 St. James's St.. SWI. 


EDUCATION 8i COURSES (see also page 1081) 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL & AFRICAN STUDIES 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 
Courses and supervision are offered leading to she degrees of 
M.Sc. M,Plul. Ph.D. 

for students desiring to study the Economic Problems and 
Development or the Politics or Asia and Afwca. 

The Department consists of economists and political aciencisiii 
specialising on these areas. A One-year M.Sc. course is offered 
for students with high honours degrees in appropfiare subieccs. 
Graduates in other subjects may take the M.Sc. emuninanion (four 
papers or three plus an essay) after two years with an initial 
qualifying course. 

Hconomics courses include Economic Theory^ Devei-opment, 
Statistics, Economic Prouli;*vis of the Middle East, Asia and 
Africa. 

Politics cour.ses include Political Thought and InEOixxnr, 
Comparative Poi.mcs, Politics and Government of ihc 
Middle East, Asia, and Africa. 

SupcfYision is also provided for the M.Phil, a two-year re.search 
degree, and the Ph.D. Arrangements can be made for students to 
learn an appropriate Oriental language. 

The courses have been approved for postgraduate studentships 
by tlie .Social Science Research Council. 

For further particulars write to the Secretary of the Doigrtment 
of Economics and Politics of the School of Orieittal atMl African 
Studies, University of London. 
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TfflB lOONpMIST, 3%.^^ 


Misd0toy Agv4oulttire, 
FicOierled Food 


MilliNro and horttcultura. tholunlnii 


IJ)^ll^ or vnd Claw HdiMura degrae In 
Oconomic^. Milculiurt. hortlcultuw or cloHrlv 
ca^ad cuhjoet (or aquKaleBi quaHNantloo) i 
(2) Threa yeftVM* po»t grnduata axperleuce 
tor AariculUirol ficonmnlfet aoati;, 

(3i Aiffl at loaat 26 for Agricultural 
Kconmnhir and nt loaat INI and under «« lor ■ 
AbflatiuU Agricultural Economtal |>ORt«. 

Af^uirurai fleonomlNi, £I.I39-A!r2ifl^; 
yriwtont Agricultural KconoinlM, CdOd- 

Atip^nfinanto imY't^i!ibTaS**iaaU 

nnWS»;?llPTO^r (Oapt. |k 


Constractfon JBcohomiat 

OFFieiS OF WATfONAt OnVULOPMI- NT 
AND FliAtmiNO 

EamHa 

Dvtlri; To evaluate and keao uitMwr 
(iopManf rtviav the uaoaolty and 
panor^nea of the cuuatraction induNiiy 
in Mima of output, einpToymmt. 
pvtia^tvhy ooat and ti'alnlng: to 
111 # rata oi axocuNon of thn oonstiia*riun 
atictor q( National Development Pin O' 

. '1^ be rabixmiuble lor ganerul llufaun 
between Oovemmeiit Dapartnieurs and die 
pilviice scctoi of the construction indut^try. 

QualiJUuttion* Candidates should poMflM.s 
a degree lu LcunoipluK and have hurt 
teiai’ant a'ipeiiaiice as a prucitelne 
econuinhii iti the coii‘iirui>ii(in inuuMfry. 

Urntt 60 

Term:. Nblury, according to exoei laiU'H 
in the Ki-ale £2.060 p.a.>£ 2.600 p.u . In 
Hrtrtitlon a tu^’free dlrani piiymcnr of 
1:230 pa.-£300 p.a.; Initial vunhufi lot 
liirae jrear^ 

Fige fUDiily pa:i.sugfts and mertlo.U 
attention, cmldreti’s educitfUHi allowances. 
uccnmmodHtton at moderate rental. 


, St. Paul’s Ghrts’ School 

^ aohool. Onndldatos born . 

i . ' ' 

; Uhlyer»lty of LancaBter 

lecturer or 
AsHgtafit Lec turer 

. in Economic 

' Praferanoa will be ijiv*»o to cand;rtttre.i wiih 
intarasta in llie Ileide pt Mailicni.itir'iil 
I Keonomics or Studstlea. IndUNtrlat KconoinU’s, 
Mavro-Evonomlos, Teaching will be mainly 
to etudonts tulcliio degi’cea ultli Kconoinif i us 
tng major subject, and fur rite coinb'ned 
mar deiriiM to Economics. MathtmalltM and 
Operational Researcli. 

Further rtelNils may bp obfilned f iiiutin? 
rafaranoa L.18d/Ci from the Umvoraitv Hone- 
tan. Unlvereity UoUM. BuilriuR. LancH’iri. 
jo whom apoli^wtioriK (four coniP*.i sliniild 
bo sent not Isncr limn Ot*fember Ji. I'biO 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


Ministry of Housing and 
Local Oorenpnont 

tUteaKh 0$etn 


Posts for men or voniaa ti 
yorkshlre and flurnnamida 
In Leada for (al sraBaproh 


;Mloiial Ottce 
Bear ntid 


111 Leada lor (ni RaBaproh OBcar ntid 
(b) AaalNtottf Raaaam Offleav, 
ftatiMrah staff aid mambws of, 

and analvslng data and the prepatation 
of reportN on tlie wiclaL economic and 
demuuruphlf axpects oi; urban and 
reitUinal plHiiiilnir Including locul 
aulhorUles' rtcveiopineiit plium. 

QiialiacHflons; let or 2urt Glass lloiioui’.s 
rtcicrM m aconoRilca. geo"i‘apli}'. ai;itisti.-:i. 
Kifjologs' or another aptri-oprintP BMbWu 
l-'(»r (lO. u i|ualiliv-aiiun In Tuu’ii Pluuniiig 
uit ttrtvsnitf'o 

A<;e; Ai least 26 foi (a| and Jl for (b'. 
Hniary: 

la I £1.744-£2.166; (b) £II36-£1A74. 

hi jfliiift Nglory mur be above mlntmiim 
iui r^roniUiristl raiididiiU's. 

Plve-rfuy week. Kenermi'. leave 
allowtinite. Uuebtabllahrrt in the Hi rt 
luMHucc with unooitunitivN lor 
eMubli.vhinciit throutfii open coinpetH'Mn 
Write foj iipullciitlon lotm to Mv 
A Cl riithlicrt MUil.Mi'v ot HousJna and 
bitnl Guieinmeni. Cliy House, X^cds l 


, aNlVERSlTY OP LONDON 

' Wye College 

; Diriment ofMoonomIcs 

a tUMiB are Invited for two mw posts In 

attoii of Owrsaai 

B svelopmant, at Benlor Leotuvor or Laorarer 
val. ^haso posts ara lUi^ to All aca^mio 
; appointments In UnivorsltlM ot RMaareh 
Inetltotes ovarsean and to provlda advisory 
I Or operational asslMtanoa to Oovei-ninont 
! oapartmantB and Aaenolaa ooneamad wlth^ 

I agrarian aavaloomant. Thaae nomf ba^ 
appointments carry with tliiem the spool Ac 
‘ commitment to serve overseas and wilt be 
for H purlod of Ava years. 

The nalury *(('oIps are; 

5;«nlor Leciurpr £2:630 to £3-288 
■ Lecturer £1,410.to £2.630 

, with inembarsblp of 
I Salary, allowa-nres and conditions uf 
einolovTiujni while oversoas would be 
, apurupriute to the pevtlculur Msujnincnt 
Purlher partloolorajany be obtainM nom 
The Hociotnrv. Wve G^1 ck«. nr ANhfoid. 

. Kent. Cloning date for appUcfitlunn. 

Jnniiaiy 31. 1961. 

For further appointments 
see pages 985 and 1077 to 
1081. 


Appllcnnts. who should normally Im 
nutumaiK ot the United Kingdom or the 
Hepubllo ot Ireland. Inould witie. giving 
lull name, ags and brief details or 
quallUcuUoiis and exAarlenov. to. 
Apmiliitment Oflluer, Hdoin 301. 
MlVtlSTRY OP OVKHSEAS 

KlonS Place. Umduii. H W 1, 

and quote Referance No. RC 23C/1V2 U19. 


The University of Leeds I 

f^-^t’cduafp Re^eurch Sfudeiitsfiips j 

unhersltiob. including studauts oxpcctlug tu , 
jiaduata in June, im. for adrbAaad atudy or 
ic«.«atch In any Faculty. Mprmjilly. upplli-uiUs 
.should be tinder 3d years of age. Ti'c value | 
oL euih award Is £A26 per aunuin plus lees. • 
icnuhle tor one year» renewable annually to ; 
H maximum ot tUrae years. ApplicuMon fornis 
obiuinable from ttie SeglKtrar iind,Sscretsi-y. . 
'rue Utilverslty. LoedK e; closine date fot 
riwelot ot completed uppHcitlons. MarMt 1. 
HSr;^ 

Proposed Unlvdrsity of 
Salford ' 

DEPAHTMENT OP AOCTpLOOY. 

QQVERNMBN r AND^ ADMINISTRATION 

l^cturet in Social and ^onotme 

AppiKittans are liivUed lur Ihe above ptwi. 
ilia peMwa aspolmed wiU be required to ' 

teaab raa-aubiiot both to undergraduate ntid ' 

to atudents. and normally to 

udvrtC ooinnJo Mrllclpate in research 
Applicants Niouid have a good honoui.w 

April 1. IWI, or on a dote to be airunuen 

**eaiary*Mlf: £1.460 k ■ 

X £90—£8.376 (bur) ,k (41 - £2.o30 a j 

^^The Initial salary to be offered will 

enquiries may be addreswm to PrqCNMr 
W. H. Scott at tha College. ^ , 

ApplicAiioQ forms.may be qbtati^ 
t\ir secretary, Royal Odllage Of Advanced 
Technoloiy. BaUord A. Lanen^ to whom ^ ^ 
aaniplecM apollcationa Simula be returned bv i 
imiber 12. 1966. quoting teterviice 
‘^C/5 • 


Anglo-Transvaal Group of Companies 

DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS 

DIVIOL'NDb HAVf RFFN DRCI ARLD payable to members regi-Mered in ilic books ol’the undermentioned companic;. at 
Ihe close of business nn the 13th Llecenihor, llpo in ilic case ol prelcrence shares and the 30ih December, I tub m the case ol ordinary 
and participiiling pretbivnee shares and units of ordinary stock. 

TIi£ dllidciiiK are declured in the currency of the Republic of South Africa. * 

P.WMCNT Irom the'London 6i^(ln the cu^~7>r daWTlIST nhich hft'^ a i-oiidun Offi«).wiII he made In Uniled Kingdom 
currency and the date for determining the rate ol exchange at which the currency of (he Renunlic will be convCr(~u “mIS i.hinca 
Kinifdom currency will be 30(h December. 1966 in respect of preference shares and 3rd January, 1967 In respect of ordinary and 
parlicipatina preference shares and units of ordinary s(o^. 

Warrants in payment of the PRFFPRENCE dividends will he posted on or about 31st December. 1964 (unleas a material 
difference in exchange rules occurs rendering a postponement necessary) and warrants for ORDINARY. PARTICIPAl'INfJ 
PRFFFRFNCB and ORDINARY SI'OC'K dividends will bo posted on or about 6th February 1067. 

1NF RLOi.STLRS OF MEMBERS of tha companies will bo closed as foJIoivs:-^ 

Preference shores—16th to 31st December, 1966 inclusive. 

Ordmory and participating preference shores and ordinary stock 31 si December, 1966 to 7(h J.imuiry, 1967 inclusive 
The dividends are payable SUBJL C'f TO C'ONDITIONS which con be inspected at the registered offica or London 

Oifice oi the company. 



! Amount of : 

1 dividend in 

1 . ' Amount of; UK curreoey 


Naw of C'ompsnv 

1 Dividend ’ dividepd IcakuUitednt 
' Number | in South l the rata of £1 
African ' UK Sterling 
currency to R2 South i 
AtVicun i 


(All iiicitrpuraied in (lie Republic ol South Aincj) 

Remarks 


1 currency | 



Anglo-Transvaal Consolidate J Investment Company, Limited I ' 
6% Cumulative ITelefince ' 

5% Curmilaiivc Kedeeinnble Second Preference j 
Participating Preierenca ! 


Ordinary and "A” Ordinary I 

Aoglo-Alpha Cemam, Limited 

Ordinary i 

Anglo-Tranavaal IndUBtries Limited ’ 

5} % Cumulative i*rc(orence 

Ass(K;luicd Manganese Mines of Sooth Atnca Limited. The 
7% Cumulative Preference 
Ordinary 

Consolidated Murchison (Tranivaal) Goldfields and Develop^ ■ 
mcni Company Limited 


Ofdinm 

HarttbeeslTontetn Gold Mining CoifgMOy Limited 
Ordinary 

Middle Wilwatersrand (Western Areas! Limited 
Ordinary 

National Bolts and Rivets Limited 

accumulative Preference 

Virginia OraiM Free State Gold Mining Company Limited 


Mining CoifgMBy Limited 


Interim m respect of fixed rule 
of 5% per annum. 

Being tne equivalent of one-half 
of the interim dividend dc- 
! dared on (he ordtpao and 
“A" ordinary shares. 

I Interim. 


final, making 40cento (4s. Od.) 
for (fie year. - 

Finalj^ making 37-5 cents 
Os!^.) for (he year. 

Interim 

final, making 7 cents (8 * 4d.) 
for the year. 


By order of the Boards.' 

XnCLQ-TRAMSVAAL CXINSOI-IDATEO investment COMfANY, LIMITtO. 


London Office; 


Bilbao House. 

36 New Broad Steed. 
London, E.CJL 


Secretaries 

Per: R. E. FiNNEMORE 
Head Office: Aogfovaal House, 
JOHANNIUlVUaO 
29th November, 1966 
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^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii ; 

I UNITED NATICW CONFERENCE ON 
I TRADE Am IH^ELOFMENT, GENEVA 

S Vacancies exist for several ^ung economists in the Shipping 
S Branch to assist ledior mOtbetl ttl ^s^h. 4]|^||l4cations are invited 
= from recent gradttlMiet PMS oi upi^ HCond class honours 

s degrees, and from filidcrgAduatos in iSleir l|iial^)^ar. For some of 
s the vacancies, a kfiowM|e. of statbtid find/pr econometrics is 
= required. Preferenq: will he given 0 rikiolwls .of Member States 
s which have recf0mi|fe. j^tority-aocof^^ UN system of 

s geographical London in 

= December/Januai^. The salary rahge excliialng aUowances is 
s US $5,690 to $7,985 net per annum. Please write to the Personnel 
s Officer, UNCTAD^ Paiaii dc« Natioa^ Geneva, enclosing curriculum 
s viue and giving three rdferencea. 

nlJlllllllllllllllllllllllllllfllllllllllllUlllllllllllllllllllltflllllllfllllllllllllllllp 

' . . .. PLY AWAY peter, By svay PeuI, 

APPOINTMCmS WMITIB, 

‘ aSMlCAPpSd^fhlK&ra. WT full-COlOUS 

RXPERTENOim ECONOMIST, oonttnetttal detMli IT deelfM: NSMETO ChrlBtmM ‘ 
DackKround. knowledse of languitges, Oerai. P,0. Box No. M, aa AU satnti Roed, 

roeclalleed In eurveye of Eoonomie and Burton-on<Trent. Stans. 

Financial do^lopmeote, requtrae part-time a CARAWAOON adds Adventure to everyday 
work. Box 2072. travel. Powered tar LAND-ROVER^ 

BRITISH JOURNAUST. tawhilor. ». eeeke cuatom-bul^ by CnOARLE of Thames Street, 
publisher (to launch and) to employ him on Sunbury. Tel. SSOS. (Brochure on request.) 

g«.5u.^rron. SxrerialSjr 






nWSTIOS AND MWOem _ 

FOR SALE (retirement) complete hou.iehold 
furnishers and removers. Turnover £40,000 
Scope for expansion. Ideal site centre busy 
Norfolk market town. Fourteen years* lease. 
Warehoubes and garasea adjacent. Box 2073. 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. The 
Librarian. University of Kent at Canterbury, 
would like to hear from anyone willing to 
dispose of a collection of Brltl.sli aovcrnmenl 
Publications from the period 1000-1!)G4. 

The Corporation of 
Secretaries 

Company Secretaryship today calls for 
spet'ialu.cd skills, and Boaids of Directors 
huve become IncreMSlnely aware of the 
advantages to be durivod from appolntln.; 
INCORPORATED SKCRETARIFS. 'Gio 
eyllabus of the qualifying examlnaiidns is 
iiDtainable from 

' g'WiRMbsR. 

1.1 DEVONSHIRE SI KhET. 

LONDON. W.l. 


Study at Home 

Successful tuition for OO.E. '* O " and " A ** 
(all Boards) London Univ. B.Se Econ.. B.A . 
B.Sc.. Lh.B., also Diplomas. Certiorates. Bar, 
Bankers. Secretarial, StatlsMeal. and other 
Professional Exams Prospectus Free from 
E W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B E . LL.B Dept P 27. 

Woleey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 


Home Study Courses 
B.^. (Econ,) LL.B. 

and other external decrec.s of the Uni varsity 
pt London. Also Accountnnr}. Sucru'.arviihip. 
Law, Costing^, Banking, [nstinn.'a. 

Marketing, Q.O.E., and many (non'ex.im ) ' 
courwa in buHlttesx Kiibleots inRludirw 'In^ 
new Stockbrokare’ and Stocklubb«>is' course. - 
Write today for dQialls or advice. “Miinii 
subject.s In which interested, to: 

Metropolitan Colleere 
iflSlt 9tre.,. 

Lonrlnn. rC4. City 0874 

(Founded IflO.) ■ 


If you need 
a bank 
in Bermuda 


The Bank of N. T. Butterfield A Son Limited 
offer you a complete modern Banking service 

Including 

□ Comprehensive Investment Advice 

□ Trusteeship of Wills and Settlements 

□ Incorporation of Bermuda-based 
Companies and Partnerships 

HEAD OFFICE HAMILTON BERMUDA 

London Represeritative 
Geoffrey B. Clinch, 10 Old Jewry. London E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONarch 0504 




Subacriptlon . 

The Beonomict SufMorfptioii D»(wi r tm4(R 
NawMareu.ry.Hou'MV-i’''-' 

tessiss^^ 

sarvloa Is 

ebunViii.lndfCMtad.^ •' 








1 year by Surface Mail 

Britain and Ireland C6.0.9, 
OiftaldalMtaifi. . 86.0,0 dr 119116.00 


1 year by Air 

Balsium 

Denmark 

Franca 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Swifjrerland 

Auatno I 

Gtocca 

Tupev 

Gibraltar, Malta 

Feat Europe 

Finland 

Luxemburg 

Norway 

Spam 

Sweden 


Airfroight Airmail 

£8.0.0 £10,0.0 


North Ameriod 


North Africa and 
Middle East 


West Africa 


62890 638.00 

none l02tiPeg. 465 

$28.60 . $35.00 


Camiaroon 

Congo 

Ghana 

Nigeria 


East and Southarii 

Ceylon 

£ld.O.O- 

eiSiOo 

Africa and 

India 


ffi 

Indian tub continent 

Kenya 

n 



Pakigtan 

none 

99 


S. Africa 

£10.0.0 



Tanzania 

«f 

m 

. rf- 

Uganda 

If 

99 

Far Eaat and 

Burma 

none 

£1X100 ' 

Pacific Area 

Hongkong 

£12.10.0 

H 


Malaya 

none 

m 


Thailand 

m 

ri 

H 


Vietnam 

w 



Auairalia 

If 

£13.10.0 


China 

N 



Japan 


n 

■* 

New Zealand 

. N 



Philippines 

«# 

M 

' South and 
. Central America 


none 

£12.10.0 

Student Rale 

Britain and 


SuHace 

} 

^ofWorid 

$18.60 

£4.0.0 

-- - 

- - - - ----- 

. - 

• -—.I.,* 




SuffeM • 

The Eccr.omiaf 
‘ Ouaiterly Index 

Annual Subseiiption 


u$$a^ 




THE IRAQ 



iheir flrttldts, you nMd not f#ol Itft at homa. If 
youhavo tont a donation, you will ba thara haipinff 
too. In tha tradition of this voluntary aarvica—your 
contrlbutlona ara its tola support. 


Dorwthns anti ftgacka hr 
POrAL NATIONAL LIFE-iQAT INSTITUTION 
48 OR08VENOP SAIIOENS * LONDON • S.W.1. 

Tnamw: Th Ouk§ afNaHhmhrhnd, KO. Maeralary: SHrHng }Mtorkw, hf. 


RNLI 


What do 
you know 
about 

computers? 

We run some very good, very practical courses on computers. 
For you, for key people on your staff. Appreciation seeelona for 
executivee, specific; lanpuages as well. Everything you want to 
know about our MVC (survey analysis), PERT (network ovalua> 
tion). And we're lndo|Mndent, unbiased, we’ve no sahi pressure 
to put on you. the coupon brings full Information. Fill It In now 
or phone £uston 8481. 


■^RtMS M M tteui Sw ACAMnlne eMVMsi 

I ■ ....lii..- 

I - - _ _ 

I Ail4rtit)na- -——— 


University of London [ 

Atlas Computing Servica i 

44 Gordon Square, London WC1. I 


ORoairnatioN 

■ ... ■' ^ •, 

wofarpa uutGEST DAias ftimjERS 

Dat*8 ars washad 
in modem equip¬ 
ment eterilized. uid 
twice fumigated. 

nifflMIHR MTAU APPLY TO: 

VBlSaQ 



•7 Y ^ ^ m I V VCO . 


SSOBDAD, nULQ 
CAHAii "TAMRA" MOHDAe 


Pan American 
Mutual Funds 

IFTERS TWIEE FIMIS IRVESTINB IN 
tELUTWE NNITEI STATU SEGUMTia 

PAN AMERICAN INCOME FUND 

Invaating in a dlvarsifiad portfolio of shores of major 
U.Se corporations and paying quarterly cash dletrlbu- 
tiona at the rate of per annum of net asset value. 

PAN AMEMCAN CAPITAl 8II0WTN FtM 

Inveating in shares selected for long term growth and 
re-InvestIng all earnings for maximum capital accumu¬ 
lation. 

PAN AMEMCAN M>ECtAl FIND 

Seaking rapid growth through interpretation of short 
term msrket trends. 


Each professionally managed fund Is dsslonsd to 
accomplish a apaciflo Invaatmant objoctiva. write for 
complimentary proapactua Including data on eptclal 
tax advantagaa and eanjAdantlal aecounta. Minimum 
invaatmant uJSJMOfror aqulvalant. 

Pton American Mutual Funds 

P.O. Box 4016, Nassau, Bahamas 
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TUB EOmOMtST DECeMBB* 3 , 1966 


You wouldn^fpive much 
in comiiidii Ymil Ted... 

‘n 


w 

Ri'rfi-.tered as a N^wri 



Ted Barliett's been thinking along lines — 
railway lines — for twelve years now. 

He'Sone of the most skilful men-about-sidings 
in the country, with an instinctive knack 
for gradients, crossings and turnouts. 

Wards have made and laid thousands of miles 
of these vital links between the 
industrialist and the national rail network 
which feeds him his raw materials 
and dfotributes his finished products. 

Ted himself has a good many miles to 
his creditvTYs skilled, experienced men 
like Ted who maintain Wards' reputation 
for good work, well done, and finished 
on nme (of often before). You can get Ted thinking 
on yoiif lines by contacting Wards—at suiy time. 

Railway sidings and accessories—another 
of the many ways Wards serve Industry. 

tm WARD GROUP 


Office: Albion Works, Sheffield. ^ 

Office: Cliest^rgate House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Loi^don S.W. 1. 
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ExofMqtifr 4 > 3 % 

SMbigi Bondi f 

ExcHpqiiMr 4*4^, 

•riiWiEloctrie) 



BriiMrnoctrlc 

BriiiiliTrtniporiV^ 

Eui®4/i% 

ConioBlii^ 


1944-47 


If40*-7B 

1971 

i9tB-7} 

1945-79 

1974-79 

»97»>ll 

I94(M0 


1991 
l99B-9f 
300B-I2 
■ftor 1992 



AuMltS»4% 

Kln^om' 


Cron .. 
'JUdotnpiloA 
VioM 


'1% 


7 0 ar 
7. 0 4 

4 14’ M 

4 SI tO f 
4 14 tf 


fronctlM 4? 

rnSnSoMIJP 

^ --—— ^mI 

.. 

Cad k Stad Cenummlir (*1% 

“ ssia* 




tOOifWil] < 
*1 . 

ZiSSi 

•S^l^a 

90 -9* 

101 -101V 



Tlio BconomiiC Blitol Imllcotor 
(1953*100) 

cioir# 


Nov. 23 
.. 24 

.. 25 

.a 28 

: S 

High. 

Low, 

Prim. 1944 
High Low 


345-7 
349-0 
347 4 
147*7 
34S-4 
348-5 

449-0 ( 


344-9 
347*7 
347 2 
340 4 
340*3 
H90 


YioU 

hi 

4-12 

6*12 

4-11 

4-il 

4-09 


fUrgnlnt 

maraod 

7,240 

7,999 

7,487 

9,292 

7,725 

4,983 


3n-litStovIU«rO) 

Ordliwry 


Prieo, 

Nov, 30. on 
1944 


Chingn 


Yiold. 

Nov. 

30 


28934 

59 

52/6 

4420 

62)4 

72/4 

47/9 

73/3 

3415 

311 

49/7«a 

48>3 

34/3 

£27«J,* 

55/9 

•7^4 

440 

2555 

543 

430I3 

404 

Sir. 

52/4 

34/- 

44/9 

2-19 

75/9 

1441) 

UVia 

83/- 

62/6 

43/9 

2065 

2990 

70/- 

780 

114450 

49/3 

72/3 

115/- 

54/9 


223 
42 7 

tSii 

g?i'‘ 

% 

202*9 

54/3 

39/- 

28/3 

£203| 

48/4 

321 

1880 

500 

190 

171 

S>a 

48^0 

45/- 

14/6 

69400 

43/- 

54/- 

29/6 

36/3 

I 75 

23/3 


Bnnlct 

Alfomoino Ok. 
Amicordam-Rett. 

Auit. 0 N.Z. Ok. 

B da Soc. Gofl. 

B. of Amarich 
B.ofiraland 
B. of Montraal 
B.ofN.$.Whin 
B. of Scotland 
B, Bruxallat. 

B. da Parii P.B. 

Barclayi 40/9 

Barclays DCC7 40/44 
BOLSA 48/4 

Can. Imp. Com. A3>a 
Ch|n9£8d.ewU 0i/4ll| 
Chaif Manhattan $40*a 
Commarabank %344 
CraditSulMO Pr.S.if 
Craditaniult 
Dauticha Bank 
Oraidnar Bank 
First Nat. City 





+•■» 


Hill. Samual 
Hongk*g. 4 Sh. 
Klalnwort Ban. 
Kradiatbank 
Lloyds 
Martins 
Modiobanea 
Marcury Sacs. 
Midland 
Montagua Trust 


199 
0.179 
$541} 

Fr.B.4950 -hSO 




49/- 

•7/? 

L.h400 

44/9 


- 1/3 


Nat. B Grindlays 41/9 


Nat Auitra. 

Nat Com. Scot. 
43/101] Nat. Provindat 
135 Norsk Craditbk. 


»;!f 

i*ai‘ 

142 

544 


C25ia 

71/9 

44/3 

2335 

58/44 

479 

89850 

37/9 

48/9 

71/3 

40/4 

2S/9 

uii. 

¥ 


Royal Canada 
Royal of Scotid. 
Schrodars 
Standard Bank 
Swill Bank 
Union Bank 
Wastmlnsesr 'B' 
Inauranco 
Alllana Variich. 
Ass. Gana7ali 
Comm. Union 
Caglo St 


SI*905 
24/9* 
67/3 

r- 

50/- 

S4/- 

Pr.S.I730 

Pr.S.233S 

62/3 

%7I5 

1.104700 

44/9 

SI/4 


caglo Star 
EtluUaRUwLlft 02/4 


Logaioeanoral 
Northn. R Empi, 
Paarl 
PHoanfic 
Prudantfgl A* 

Sfilr* 

Tifiho Mar. 0 P. 
takto Marino 
Vahfc. R Gan. 
ZurM Ins. 


1^1'* 

7f/3 

Y.144 
20/9 -3d 

Pr.S.3440 4*40 


-4d 


Othor Financial 
Bowntakor 7/104 -I4d 

C. do Suae Fr.40t -5 

Cradit Ponclor Pf.471 


r r sa it 


PrfcM, 1944 
High Low 


Or^lilpry 


j^;'> 

«/7., 

19/. 

403 

14/3 

38 

64/3 

29/14 

70/4 

30/9 

14/- 

15/9 

ft'fl 

in'* 

»» 


ii/o 

liT'* 

Ilf/* 

17/4 

254 

tO/3 

304 

52/4 

72/2 

53/- 

21/4 

12/3 

12/14 

VJA 

r9(»'' ‘ 


Friia._ Chahm 
Nov. 10, on 
rB4$ ufMV 

PrtiviUCIetbg. 10/- 4*^ 

Soalaci Ganprtia Pr.0.il92S 2i5 
Uiilon Discount 44/- "1/3 

Uid.Oem.Tit 17/44 +t4d 


•2/74 

»(2. 


2I/K)4 13/- 

liU'’ 


17/M: 

l9-(r 

20/6 

22 /. 




__.MIteh.RI 
BoliN.V. * _ 

asXk'i's. 

OiteiOors I8/Ms 

Oiscill. Soagrams pi 
Guinnoii l$/4i) 

Hainakan %343 

lOV \Tn 

Nat. Diitillari 1374 

Scottish 0 Ntwe. 55/3 
Showoringi 22/4 

Sth. African Or. $3/- 

Truman. Hanbry. 22/4 
Watnay. Mann 13/- 

Whitbread 'A' 12/4 

Building A Bulldinf MatoHala 
Assoc. Portland 4^3 +1/3 

BPS Industrial 17/- -HMsd 

Camanutien 4/14 

R. Costain 
Crinall-Hopo 
Eng. China Clays 
Int. paints 
luIcCmanti 
1. Laing ‘A’ 


14/104 London Brick 


23/101) 14/104 MarlayTila 


11/9* +f4d 
1,14-960 -1011 
16/3* 

15/4') 4-144 


22/M: 
18/71) 

34/9 

31/9 

24/104 

I4/4>4 

34/4 

14/54 

17494 

197 5 

144-5 

24/14 

8275 

78 

242 

3200 

SC’’ 

349 


13/6 

13/- 

25/6 

19/3 

29/- 

7/4 

2V4 

21/3 

? 

t 

33/- 

I 

7/4 

1178 

Sii 

188 

130*1 

1 ^ 

54 

1444 

2630 

r/.- 

192^2 

40*800 




Radland HIdgt 
Rugby Portland 

Tarmac _, 

Taylor Woodrow 7Xli/2 
Turner ft Nawali 29/74 
Venasta li/9 

G, Wimpay 24/- 

Cfttorlng, Hotcia, Rte. 
Assoc. Bnt. Pie. 22/9 
A.T.V. -A’ 

Buflln'i 
CBS 

Fortas *A' 

Granada ‘A' 

Grand Mecrop. 

Lyons 'A* 

Macea 'A* 

RCA 

Rank Organ. 

Trust Housas 


+74d 


F 

11/44* 

n/9 

10/4 

42/3* 

X’ 


ANIC. 

Albright ft W. 
Amar. Cynamid. 
Anilin 


Dafd. 
ClBX^(Baila) 
Dow 
Dupont 
Edison 


LI726 4*84 

13/9 *-|i}d 

A 

D.I34*S +4-1 
- l»S 

-fl’ 


Ganorai Aniline 



s& iia 


304 
|98 S 
218 

173 

3730 

I- 

J44 


195*3 

121 

144 


HoffmiMaiRdcho Fr.8.40 800-300 

ICI 3^. -9d 

Upofli tndiL 1^-* 

Monianio 13/3 

Monmeatinf L.liS7 

Rhone ' Fr.315 

Sc. Gobain Pr.l44 

TtkadaChomkal Y.I44 


-I/- 


-a 

-2 

-3 


Soo 

SH 

11/9 

IH 


Goal A BtMl 

AciariosLrtgwy. 

Arbad 

Bathlfhom 

CoIvlHof 

Coniatt' 

Dorman in^ 


Fr.fl*5 +1*1 
Pr.A22S0 -40 

028I4 -’a 

lQ/4 +9d 
11/104 +44d 

a*>» +4';d 

i.f48 +5 

%fl4 +1 


?lljs 

till* 

4-144 
+ 10 
+4d 

t^d 

ii? 

-^Had 


n 

5*7 

n 

4-1 

a 
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PHca, Change 

Nov. 10. on 
1944 waak 


YtoMl 


K.>l<Hoogevant 
ttehnasmann 
Rhoimhl 
Sotfsh Durham 

L Stttnmari 
^ywan Huecta 
UnionStaal S.A, 
U.S. Siaal 
Unind Steal 




75 

Sir. 

X 

110 s 

224 

40/4 

70/9 

20/4 

5/4 

18/0*4 


BloccHcal A fUdb 
A,I.G. ;p08 

A. EJ. 18/4 

AS6A Kr.248 

Am,Tof.ftral. , 

B. I.C.C. 4t^. 

Brown Bovari *A* Fr.S.r445 
eSaP. Pr.l37 

ChtorfdaOloctrlc 12/1 
Comm —pW 

Crompton Park. II/- 
Dacca 70/9 

E.M.I. 20/1 

Eloctrolox Kr.llS 

Elliot^Auto. 9/101}* 

English Elactric iM 
L.H. Ericsson B* Kr.llS 
Gan. Elaccrk »8 
Gan. ElactHc Co. P/4 
Gan.Tal.ftElac. $444 
Hitachi Y.Ar 

Hoover ‘A* 12/3 

I.O.M. 

I.C.T. 

Int. Tel. ft Tat. 

Machines Bull 
Matsushita 

C. A. Parsons 


'4 


5*2 

4*7 

4 0 
4*1 
5*1 

3-4 

3*9 

-fcl 


3i 


'.127 2 
V.149 
40/4 


Philips Lmp Wkt 71/- 


+3/3 

+fd 

+44d 


tu 

+ 3d 
4*20 

m- 

-2 

-ad 


Planey 24/74 +■/- 

PyafCambridja) 9/3 +2/10' 

Radio Rentals 2\/- +I4d 




19/3*4 

F 

3/104 21/4 


)8/3 

m 


27/9 
20/44 
M/3 
23/3 
7/4 

M^I04 

41/3 «/44 

V/m 17/* 


Radiffusion 

A. Royrelia 
Siamani 
Sony 

Sparry Brand 
Thenisen-Houst 
Thom Electrical 
Wascarn Union 
WatUnghia. El. 

inflnoorlng 
Acrow ‘A* 
AlUadlren 
Assoc. Englnrg. 
Atlas Copco 

B. SA. 

Babc'fc. ft Wilcox 
lehiT Brown 
Cohan 400 
Cevoniry Gaugo 
Davy AsfkmofW 
O^saMotal 


sr‘ 

o.m 

Y .618 

gThs 


tSfi 

-^34 

tl'\ 
±1'* 
+ 14 


24/3 

.X‘‘ 

Kr.l40 4.6 


^4d 



FlrrfSa- 

OiMK.ftN. ^ 
Gutanhoffngs. H. %3n +(3 

NiMWrig^ f^l04 +^d 

tiS 



40 

It 

4 4 

5 3 
5*S 
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2*7 
4-4 

2- 9 
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(n) 

4*9 

MO 

3- 4 

4- 8 
5*0 
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7*4 
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4*4 
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3*’4 
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2-7 


5*1 

7*4 
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10-8 

4-4 

4-S 

4-4 

4- B 

5- 0 
4-f 
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8*1 
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Yield Ilf 
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Nov. 30^ on 


W'* 

Ejfi. 


QualCtll 19^'; 

lUnoM CMm 3Vt* 

fSSSSSSS^ V}9 



PfMMT^fM. OnUmuyf 


20/101} I3/I0ii 
11/71} 0/10‘a 

130 n 
iM lor 
2174 MOO 
27/- l8/» 

7/7*1 4U 
2791 

25/|li IB/9 
2Mix IJTt 


M/3 4S/I0ii 

f . ’i- 

asAa i9/9 


^Ichf InduMi. 

Stiyn>Oint«r-Pch 

VofktvMgnn 

Volvo 

WtulMid 

Wllniot Brondnn 


Offico mioto 
Canon Camara Y.IOS 



ItYAoO +3^ 



8^?“ S». 


Wv^ 

W¥t m* 

®L.- 


Pli#or A PokllaMni 
•owBMrfaoar, 4A 
BrWfh Priniiu Nj/IOti* 
BuatlPuIpBP. 37r* 
Crown ZoMar M . 
OkWnaon llobin.- 31/H 
Nawi - ll/f 
Im. Publlvhina !«/- . 
Uimn8Gi».*A* 3^*2 
MacMWanBl.P. , tCZ^ 
HcGmw Hill 

Nmaa or thaWM 





Sfocfc Convarm. 34/0 





7035 

2 SV 4 

li/IO^a li^'i 

r & 

119 90 

!!?... \'c% 

S^fotj ft/o ^ 


_ngton 

Calico Prim 
Carrington A D. 

Coats, Ptns. A 0. 
Courtaulds . 

Eng. Sawing Cot. 8/- 
SnraVlteoiaPHv. 43/i- 
Scavans, J. P. 83ma 
Tal)ln Y.99 

Toyo Payon Y.1I7 
VlytllllOt: i0/2»< 

Wait Riding W. S7/3 
Wooleombars 13/0 


A^ 

00/6 

47 /- 

51*4 

992 

000 

2078 

1400 

OBS 

IBS 

333 

90 


Tobacco 

Brit. Amar. Tob, 
Carraras 'B' 


Imparial Tobacco 

Rambrandt 

UtMitlaa/Ralla 


79/0 

7/10*1 
31/8 

ISr 

700 

1 
735 
235 
470 
112 

Invoct. Truais 

2B/4 20/4*2 Allianea Trust 22/0 

58/1 43/0 B.£T.‘A*Dard. 43/0 

17/0, 11/4*7 British Attots 12/8 


Cbugofcu 
Cona Edison 
E.B.E,$. 
Intercom. 
Kansai filaCP. 
Norsk Hydro 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Cas 


72/9 

4/0 

15/7*1 

03/3 

47/- 

$C.S4»7 

Y.070 

Y.7M 

Pr.B.I028 
Y.099 

%m 


+1/3 

i7 

+22*4 

+l*jd 


S-5 

IDO 

zr 

3-4 


79 

n 

8- t 
7-2 
4*9 
4*3 

9- 4 


4*7 

B-O 

47 


Sco^ 


l^aMi f 

rjof*,* 


^;Cai0a«Wlam 


4ii/l‘.--y +4*adf-‘\i4-4 i 



I8’» M 

Mlacollo^ 



BricisH 

nCopa 


DaLaRuO 
^4’ “■ Oalgoty . 

Mays Wharf 
. Hudson's Bay • 
29/0' InChcapa 
9ft ^ C. Ieoh 
7S/«. < lohnaonHatthay 

dZ/C" Radiation’ 
14 / 10*2 Saari W 
ll/Oda Staaclw 
io/dla Thos, 'niling 
4 ^- UnlonCariMa 
5/0 <*0ui 

l 9 /y*i. Wilkinson Swd. 



^0 

007| 

Sl\ 

£I8»31 

41/9 

95*4 

a* 

8234 


ii- 

X 

127/6 


48 

5*'JI 

18/7*1 

iS‘* 

113 

100*4 

41/- 

57/8 

lli/- 

74/8 

914 

»/- 

57/8 

3/ft*2 

2/7*2 


OH 

Aquicaiiio 
Brit. Patrolaum 
Burmah Oil 
Cia. Patrolot 
Gulf Oil 
Mobil Oil 
PatroRna 
Royri Dutch 
ShaH Transport 
Stan. Oil Calif. 
Stan. Oil Indiana 
Sun. Oil N.J. 
Texaco Inc 


£* 

87 / 10*2 

50/8 

153$ 

40$ 

Cilia 

U'’ 

S 7 , 

8li4 


%l\\l OPSlT 
£ 14ig Angl^Amaricgff 

19/6 Charter Cons. 
100/7*2 Cons. Gold Plds. 
B5/- General Mining 
136/10*21'borg. Cons. 
78/0 Union Corpn. 


28 »e 

343t 

8/0 


.101 
V9 
10/10*1 

1^/9* 


Pr.S90 -0 

04/9 -9d 

S3/9 4-34 

Pr.172 -8 

$00 4-'4 

$48 4-3i 

Pr.B.fSS2 +U 

£ 15*4 

3S/0 -7.id 

p tr- 

+'• 


74 

28>*a 

7/3 

ue 

43/9 

87/0 


MIBoa A . 

Alcan Alumin. 
Amar. Mat. dim 
Amal.Tln Nlgar. 
Anaconda 
irokan Hill Pty. 
CJk.5.T. 

Da Bears Oafd. 
Patcenbridga 
Inter. Nickel 
Kannaceit 


44/0 


Mount Isa 
Reynolds Metals 
R.T.Z. 

Rhokana 
Roan Sal. Trust 
lalaetlon Trust 
Union Miniaro 
Zambia, Ang Am 

f lootetlomi. 11 
Cons. T. A Lnds. 
Guthrie 

HIghInds. A Lew. 


& 

20 /10*2 

101/10*2 

r^s" 

79/034 

la 

C.$2734 

iS* 

$^590 

20 /- 

£IO*t 

C.|80*2 




Uft 

SiftSIB 

43/0 


45/3 

bW 

2 / 9*4 


+l*2d 


-4*id 
—*4 


+ 'lS 
+2*1 
+l»a 

ISf* 

1^- 

+ 4 /- 


+2/0 


Money Market Indicatorii 

TroBsury bill rote In London tgAin rooo shorply* 
In eontrast New York’s Treatury UH rato was 
itiH falling. This Increased theaimrige inarflfl 
In favour of London to 13/ld, Tho margin on 
Euro-dollar and UK Local authority loans again 
Irfil^roved In Now-York’s favour ind tho covorod 
margin on Euro-dollars tnd Euro-fterllng 
swung sharply over id favour New York. 

Treeaury ftlH ToiMera 


Kap HonOy end AHlApsma 
kontlon: ‘ NoveiHber 30 

■aMcllaee: 

14/7/88) 


Date of 


(£ million) 
OIlKad AppMad 

fl-Onr ^ 
IBftO 3B2I 


TanUar 
Alfotiad laua 
at Max. Out- . . 
Ma4 acaddief 

,V-t.40D<!0.., 

2,4300. 
2.4Mft 
1500-0 
2JII00 
2,SI00 
xm‘9 
2,480-0 
^2.4800 
A440-0 

IS 81 . 



;.s 

S3® 


^iiaM’n^ca 
8 iiMUif' 7*4 

NRW..Y0IIK 

Troacury oma: 


N0VambWr33 5-25 

No«aihbar30 5-20 



•'"-“Hto ,.dr' 




>M 


fi 


Bankbilh 5-83 

Carts, of daposil 5-85 

&StZ,y. 

leveekyiHMit Curroocy: 
InvanmantS 2P'3|s%pram. 
Security £ "isc disc 




OWMfedilirbltpaOo MergHia 

j dlRbrpiiilali In rgta 
'.ihatoateflbrward 





. on the partieufar £/$ assaiA 
f xbhingi tevar. 

London >4 London *3|s 

K-Yorit H N.York *3,1 

Undon »n MYerk h 








toes 


THB BObiK>MIST DBCBMiBit 3.19^ 



The245,000HP turblns 
^ shown-hereisoneof the 
world’!}' largest and three of 
then) have been supplied to the 
Guri power station in Venezuela. 
Two 93,500HP Francis turbines, 
the first ever to be exported to 
the U.S., are busy in California. 
Pump-generators ?... Two of 
the biggest ever made in Japan 
were completed for the Ikehara 
power station, Japan. All Hitachi 
produced. 


IE Moms * 

I Sinca the first Hitachi 
IB - electric motor made its 
appearance some 50 years ago, 
Hitachi have taken the lead in 
the manufacture of electric mo¬ 
tors of all types. From simple 
units to power household appli¬ 
ances such as food mixers,fans, 
etc. to huge motors used to 
generate power for cities and 
industrial plants. The super 
express trains mentioned else¬ 
where on this page are also 
'|j|(jbred by Hitachi motors. 



UPER EXPRESS 

k These super express 
W trains were manufactur¬ 
ed by Hitachi for use on Japan’s 
New Tokaido Line which runs 
between the cities of Tokyo and 
Osaka, a distance of 515 km. 
Traveling at speeds up to 
210 km. p.h. the trains cover the 
distance in three hours ten min¬ 
utes ... The fastest trains in 
the world. « 


Rf LOADER • 

The largest iron ore 
_ handling facility in the 
world Is located at King Bay, W. 
Australia. Maximum handling 
capacity is 7,350 tons of ore 
per hour. To help in the exploi¬ 
tation of this valuable mineral, 
Hamersley Iron Pty., Ltd. chose 
Hitachi equipment; ship loader 
(illustrated), stacker, car dump¬ 
er and belt conveyor. Other 
Hitachi heavy construction ma¬ 
chinery, such as power shovels 
and bulldozers are also popular 
with constructors in many other 
parts of the world. 



lECTRtN MICROSCOPES * 

In 1958, a Hitachi HS-6 
eiectron microscope was 
awarded the Grand Prix at the 
Brussels Int’l Exhibition. Recent¬ 
ly a Hitachi HU-1 IB electron mi¬ 
croscope attained a resolution 
of 1.44A. 1,0(X) electron mi¬ 
croscopes have been produced, 
making Hitachi the second larg¬ 
est manufacturer in the world 
for the production of this type 
of equipment. 


irN lAWS 

n ) One of the world’s larg- 
est Caprolactam plants, 
with a monthly capacity of 
6,200 tons, was designed, con¬ 
structed and installed by 
Hitachi for Ube Industries, Ltd. 
Hitachi also supply complete 
plants and equipment for pro¬ 
ducing; Acrylonitrile, Synthetic 
Fiber, Oil Refinery and other 
plants. 



I B I OUSENOLD APPLUNCES * 

fl I The small 8-transistor 
B I radio illustrated here. 
Is different from others on the 
market. Automatic tuning... 
just press the tuning bar and 
zing! Your station comes in loud 
and clear. Hitachi produce so 
many other highly advanced 
electrical goods for home and 
office use; fans, refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, mixers and a 
superb line of TV sets including 
the very latest colour models. 



Every picture tells a story, but the Hitachi story could never be fully told on this 
page or any number of pages,.. The Hitachi story has no end. From the company’s 
founding in 1910, Hitachi has grown and grown and grown into the vast 
industrial complex that we know today... 10,000 products. Where wilt it all end ? 

— m 



HITACHI 

MitaChleiJtd. Ttakyo J apan 
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IP'mr tof^ht them? 

Mr Wilson is not out of his 
depth yet: he is . going to keep 
South Africa out of things, and 
he can still talk to Mr Smith 
again, page 1105 . Mr Vorster 
isn’t happy witli the Salisbury 
dichards, page 1 x 07 . Rhodesia’s 
barter ambassadors have now 
been cold-shouldered even in 
Paris; Zambia remains tlic 
weakest link in Britain’s chain, 
page 1158 . South Mrican 
resistance would be a far 
tougher nut to crack; it is easy 
to see. why Mr Wilson doesn’t 
want to try, page ti 6 i. 



Lin Piao Bonaparte 

Lin Piab’s takeover bid ' U 
running into trouble in China. 
The party has repulsed the Red 
Guards. So he may try to call 
in the arfny« page ixit. 


Wl^ the bombs havetft 
proliferate^ 

Should the West continue to be. 
so secretive about tite Itey raw 
material plants which are ao 
difficult to build, and so tem¬ 
peramental to opnatei thdt tiiey;. 
alone deter more countries from' 
making their own nuclear 
weapons? page rna. 



•i •. > 




•t . 
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VOLUME CCXXI ^’^'NiunlMP 


Pti^ the North Sea . 

For all the kite flying of recent 
wedks/ the pride to be paid for 
I^onh Sea 'gas has not beeh 
decided^ and wiU not be for 
some long time ; the best formula 
would be a sliding scale, page 
«55. 



il05 ’Do You Want ^ '-i ' 

Vorster wants• him‘ to settle; 

.‘Wsshifigtoh^ belly ; The UN nguches' into 
Chapter, 7 

Ul)9 Crystal 

nil The Guards Let .Lfollfom . 

1112 Why the Bombs Haven’t Proliferated' 


In That Crystal Ball 

What arc the prospects for 
Britain’s economy in the year 
ahead? page 1109 . And what 
do the latest indications sug¬ 
gest is happening to it now? 
page 1150 . 


Riches in Trust 

Some investment trusts-^and 
not just the Scottish ones— 
could be better havens for the 
L stnall investor over the next few 
yem^s than the much-advertised 
unit trusts, page 1153 . 


Britain 

1114 

Mr Wilson's party; Urban transport t Cabhm 
papers 

The World 

1123 

lateriuitliinal' Report 1 PoUtigians s^libfo 
peasants starve ; Kosygin tn Frameie; Ireland 
Hungary : Argentine ; Spain ; South Arabia 
Jordan; Macao; Jugoslavia; Effa.; Japan; 
Kuwait. 


1139 

American Survey : Democrats’ decline and fall: 
Funds more mutual? Neo-Georaanj .Two- 
wdy window; Bored of tra4a?; Eastern 
approaches: Californians ttrild oats. 

Books 

1145 

A club and its membership 

Letters 

1092 


Business Brief 

1150 

Figuring out Britain's economy 

Business 

1133 

Riches in Trust , 


1155 That Gas Price 

1156 Weather Report 

1157 Southern Africa: The cost Of Mr Smith.; 
Barterers rebuffed: Zambic^t toeakness; South 
Africa's trade tn 1965 ; Doing the sums an 
South Africa, 

1162 Britain: Syria—tlie move against oil; Steel 
nationalisation: Rootes / Chrysler t kAmgages*; 
Newspapers ; Convenience foods ; ^ Mcnft 
industry ; Cigars. 

1171 Investment! London Market: Breweries'; 
Bids ; Shipbuilding; Fund of Funds : FhUhladk'; 
Australian market; Mail order: 

119) 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 



Weather Repori, 

The Meteoroloiical Office In- 
tetm to fD allT'oiM in aeUing 
'‘medal” weadwr- MMioes to 
mutry, ' 
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I SMbacfiption Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street 
I London EC4 
j Tel. Whitehall 5165 
Name 


Quick Subscription Service 

Please enter a subscription for one 
year □ Please change my edclreaa as 
shown below □ 

By surface: n Britain and Ireland £6.0.0 
Rest of.World €6.10,Q., By: airmail or 
airfreight: □ = ^ ^ ^ - ' • »» 

I enclose cheque/ihoncy order for. 


Address 


C ountry 


' Zip code 


To chenge your addreae: please notify 
iis 2 weeks In advance; Attach your old 
address cut from the vyfopper here, 
and write your nevir address above! 
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Attach oldcddrepa 
out from EoDncfiiiet. 
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iHte National Demofirats 


the Ime. of Kovemb^, your 
Bonn cormpontett wrpte thai. the 
Min Mn» Gtfman portioo ^ will fe^^ubstta* 
tially to bUttio should tfao Bavarian Kational 
Democrats take fresh heart from their party’s 
tmexpected breakthrough in Hepse.*’ In 
short, you see the reason for the successes 
of the Nadonai Democrats in Hesse and 
Bavaria in the\l|sdt ol decision on what direc¬ 
tion these pariM abodkl take in revising their 
PolkieB., 

. Pctmilt.iite :'to sUte that this seems to be 
^y 4 secondaxy reason for these successes. 
A considerably greater responsibility lies 
vmi the ^ western allies of the Meral 
Repiitdk laiio quickly fmgot about the 
FObidgm decisions on uprooting German 
nadonatism. This lack of memory, whidi 
stemmed from a shortsighted concern for 
temporary interests, made it easier for the 
main political parties in the Federal Republic 
to adopt a more and more nationalist line. 
A look at the evoludon of the Christian 
Democratic Union's programmes from the 
Ahlen programme up to present times reveals 
this trend. This explains the disappearance 
from the west German polidcal scene of such 
censervadve-nadonaUst parties at the 


Influence, the Social Democrats have long 
ago abandoned the 1954 Berlin programme, 
moving doser to the ruling party in matters 
of both internal and particularly foreign 
pdicy. The Free Democrau are in decline. 

In the present state of affairs, therefore, 
only the extreme rightists, represented by the 
National Democrats, remain further to the 
sight. This is precisely that ** different type 
of German nationalism (whichl can be 
eamected to emerge from the present 
nwlaise " of whidi you wrote in the editorial 
of November 5 th« The prcaeiitmalatsci how¬ 
ever, cannot be cured by furdier ooncmaioot 
to the west German establishment which 
with allied consent has developed a revisionist 
programme in regard to both the internal and 
external consequences of the war. If the 
ruling party has already now dared to put 
forward a former Nazi for the post of chan¬ 
cellor, we will not be surprised if at the 
appropriate moment, under the pretext of 
combating the extreme right, this party will 
accept the extreme right’s basic slogans as 
Its own.—Yours faithfully, 

; Warsaw Andrzej I.esniewski 

Land CommisHon Bill 

Snl^In your article on the Land Omuidssion 
'Bill (November 26 th) you say that Lord 
fMdiber *^falfty [my italicsl pointed out 
that while this bill has 102 clauses with x 6 
schedules, the Torv town and country plan¬ 
ning act of 1^2 has 226 sections witii 15 
sdiedules.” 'Diis so-called ** Tory ” act was 
a consoHdation act, the greater part of which 
oomprlaca word for ifvM repetition ot the 
liroriskMis of the LiAoiir act of x$t47- The 
rest represents aobli^ueiu 

tsken various later a^s, 



Chsnoelloc apparently 

solidatlon acta are not evm dabaUblff iB|r 
Parliamentl lliey are, thetefemjlnimimrto 
comparable to complexly |keih/tq||iitMi^^ 
on an ehtirdy new subject Aidi at Land- 
Commission Bill. 

This surprising stateijaaot follows another 
quotation fmm the I^rd Chahcellor' oh 
second reading that the bill’s len^h *^19 the 
consequence of the state into which we have 
allowed our land law to get”—a proposi¬ 
tion which you describe as ” no doubt true.” 
But unless one presupposes that the only 
acceptable land law is cO^tete state owner* 
ship with all occupation (industrial and com¬ 
mercial as well as rcsidentiaH based on short¬ 
term tenancies this proposition is manifestly, 
not true. Accept any form of private owner¬ 
ship coupled with any degree of planning 
control over development and there is hardly 
a single clause that arises from any other 
factor than the inherent complexity of the 
task tiiat the Government has set itself, viz.: 
the attempt to identify, and then to recover, 
” betterment the creation of crownhold; 
and the state ownership of land through a 
Land Commission.—Yours faithfully. 

House of Cotnmons, SWi F. V. Corpield 

Selling to China 

Sir —^You say (November 26 ih) that ” a 
British exhibition of scientific instruments in 
Tientsin in September flopped because the 
research men who should have come were 
closeted in their universities or demonstrating 
in the streets of Peking.” 

Although the Scientific Instrument Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association, as the organiser of the 
exhibition, would be the first to agree that 
the attendance and immediate lesidts com¬ 
pared unfavourably with the previous ex¬ 
hibition held in Peking in April 1964 , it is 
difficult to agree that an attendance of some 
21,000 over a period of ten days, together 
with immediate sales of some to per cent 
of the exhibits, plus the distribution of some 
22 tons of literature ahd the holding Of a 
lecture programme with a specialised demon¬ 
stration programme totalling some 40 lectures 
and nearly too specialist demonstrations, 
could be termed a flop. 

There have already been several follow-up 
orders and it is considered that an accurate 
assessment of the success or otherwise of this 
project cannot possibly be ascertained until 
at least six montiis have passed.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, F. D. OutMDOg 

Sdentific Instrument Manufacturers’ 
London^ W 8 Aasodittian 

Musicians and Radio 

Stg—To ddexibe as ”Luddite” our objec- 
tiena to the excessive broadcasting of gxamo- 
phone records (November 5 th) revMcd a 
failure to appreciate a distinction between the 
position of musicians today and thm of the 
machine-wreckers of the eaily nioiqMsmth 
century. .. - ’ 

The machines the ”Luddites” sodglbt to 
destroy could entirely supersede whole 
grades of operatives, since the nnchinRa 
produced the commodities pbeviootly made 
by hand. BcoadcaAing snti recording pro¬ 
cesses however do not produce music—ihdy 
only carry iiIf there ane to be grtaopbona / 
records,,of im, music lA* future there must 
be Af st-daas A^iciatis to mdke thcriL and 
thrie muH bq obtained a broadlyrbaiod 
profession jn ti 
standard can develop^ 

iUspofd npimila^ great 

extent our views on the m^ aid the 


.e|/itgl0ophen4^ seeo^ 

T oi EMI Wia icpQi^ to W^^ieakNIuit 
uid refuse; ki aUow hb reoor)dte tO:<f^ 

^ _' ill dif Ic^ by any btfriu|ioPdal ibtfio 

stitlQii^^:^he(her sta^-sponsored or no^ Ke 
has bi^ quoted as mymg ”1 agree miodte or 
less with the. Musicians’ Union j^ thla” If 
we really are ” Luddite ” in ouflqok, wc have 
some strange fellow-travellers, who have so 
far escaped criticism.—^Yours faithfully, 

Hardie Ratcxifpb 
General Secretary,. 
London, SWi Musicians’ Union 

The Vietnam Tribunal 

Sir—T he Intcrhaiicmal War CrtoibTributial 
is not stamg a ” mock trial ” (November 
19 th), but IS conducting an investigation into 
the war in'Vietnam, covering alt aspects oC 
it. president Setighor, President Kaunda 
and President Nyerere have resigned their 
sponsorship from the Bertrand Russell Peace 
Foundation, not from the War Crimes 
Tribunal with which they have had no con¬ 
nection. The tribunal has always been an 
independent venture and there has never 
been any public or private association claimed 
between the beads of state meniioned and 
the tribunal.—Yours faithfully, 

Ralph Schoenman 
Secretary-General, 
International War Crimes Tribunal 
London, SWi 

Consumer Testing 

Sm—In your bsue of November 5 th you 
refer to a ooztiftimer protection magazine in 
Germany which, 3 ^u say, tested goods in the 
same way as Which? 

May I point out that the German publica¬ 
tion DM to which you refer carried 
advertising and was produced for profit. 
Which? carries no advertising and is pub¬ 
lished by the non-proflt-making Consumers’ 
Association in order to provide its members 
with impartial information to help them in 
their shopping decisions.—Yours faithfully, 

LuciLLB Hall 
Press Officer, 

London, WCz Consumers’ Association 

Comparative Cost 
Advantage 

Sm—The index of comparative advantage 
you attribute to Mr Sidney Wells (November 
jpth) is, in fact, my creation. It was first 
presient^ in the May 15^5 issue of the 
Manchester School under the title ” Trade 
LIbtesiflsation and ‘Revealed’ Comparative 
Advantage.” The calculations reported by 
you were made in connection with the 
Atlantic Trade Project of which I am 
IXrector. Mr Wells used a portion of my 
results relating to the United Kingdom in 
his Chatham House paper which was one of 
several studies prepared as a part of the 
project.—^Yours faithfully, Bela Balassa 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
Washihgton, DC and Development 

Mr Wells’s book auributes the table to 
Professor Balassa^s wprk. 

Pecintal Coinage 

;Soa<^Itt view of the slowing-down of busi¬ 
ness In Britain as a result of the “freeze” 


resass&'rf 


!?—Yours faithfully, 

■* T. G. R McNauchton 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


n ST JAMES'S smetr 
LONbOM SW1 


rnmiose wMirEHAU kiss 
nux 24344 


Deal- ChairiMint 

MdnagemenC Appointments 

Have you Lliou^ht that the manager you want is very 
happily placed where he is and seeuie In his job? 

When you have mi appointment to fitl In your top 
0 manaerment, how would you hcL about finding hint 

Do you feel that you can cut your way through all 
the mass of advertlHements for such people and really 
attract the atteutlun of ihe ni/xn you arc locking fot? . 

What about people In senior tnanagement abroad vho 
would nowr sen your advcrilseincmts in the British 
Fclss? Do you ever try to teversu tliv brain drain? 

The Economist, with Its exclusive readership in the 
highest levels of inanagcreent In Ur 1 tain, Europe ond 
Ahtcrica, could lu Lp you in solving this problem. 

TiiaL is wbv Thu ri('iMjnlsL ufrer^: this single prominent 
pugu tri ytju, iL produLo youv man. Use it with 

COil ’.'idl iK'.' . 


Yuui-j; .-.incerely. 




0*her notices see papes 1186 fo 1190 


A I' >-! i iM' luiii. DLrect'.’C 




.one 


could 


of 


find the 


these 


very 


spaces 
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IBM he]||» ttiis sqpenlsor 

Ms iditt 

wMrev(»'|le:;g^'- 

l^. Nilsson is a consfiwtioa supervisor for Erling Sandberg, AB, 
buildi^ contractor in Linkoping, Sweden. 

Me*s responsible for many projects in various stages of construction, 
in several different locations. So he must constantly move between 
jobs. And with him gO hundreds of important details to remember • 
like day-to-day schedules, material orders and shipments, construction 
changes and additions, even team assignments. 

Until recently, he accumulated paperwork and mental notes as he 
went. This delayed his correspondence and instructions until he got 
back to the office. But not any more. 

Now, in the office and out, Lars Nilsson uses the new 28'ounce 
IBM 224, a rugged, battery-powered dictating unit. In all kinds of 
weather. • 

When he*s on the road, he uses it as a notebook to record information 
while it's still fresh in his mind. And if he wants to review hi.s 
dictation, it’s no bother. He easily and quickly turns back to any 
point he chooses on the magnetic belt. Then when he wants his 
dictation transcribed, he posts the magnetic belt back to his office in 
a standard envelope for immediate processing. Paperwork never piles 
up. Communication doesn’t stop while he's away. 

All Erling Sandberg supervisors use Model 224 units. And it pays otT. 

Supervisors save time and money by travelling less to chase missing 
details. Building teams wait less for overdue materials. And on-site 
construction changes are noted more accurately and scheduled rapidly. 

Today, Lars Nilsson moves between jobs faster. His construction 
projects move toward completion with fewer disruptions. Costs on his 
jobs are down. Productivity is up. 

Mr. Nilsson’s'ingenious use of his'IBM 224 demonstrates just one of 
the many unique ways IBM office equipment can save time, cut costs, 
increase efficiency. 

In all kinds of businesses. 

All over the world. 
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All idea for U.K, business: 

Add Emery Air Freight speed to jet 
speed to save days instead of hours 

Your shipments are useless until delivered. Our job is to put 
them to work for you faster. Emeiy ground handling speed 
cuts days from the usual deliveiy time to distant destinations. 

\^lien your markets are far away, ask Emery Air Freight 
to eliminate those days of waiting. Watch your clock 
instead of the calendar. 

Call Emery Air Freight when shipping 
to Australia and New Zealand, or to: 

Far East • South Africa • United States and Canada 


London Airport (U.K. Headquarters): Telex; No. 25211 Tel: SKYport 18^3 
Manchester .\irport: Tel: Mercury 5262, ext. 236 Manchester City: Tel: TralTord Park. 2241 
fiiimingham; Tel: 021 — 706 — 6491 Scotland, Prestwick Airport: Tel; Prestwick 78006 
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Today, os cars ond drivers grow more numerous, and as they 
both go faster and faster, the need for automotive safety be¬ 
comes increasingly compelling. Responsibility lies partly with the 
driver himself. But at Toyo Kogyo, Japan’s most progressive 
automotive company, we recognize and frankly admit our own 
large measure of responsibility. ^ 

We. have a social duty to produce better core and safer cars; 
and to thot end we are hard at work. But thoso are easy words. 
These ore the hard facts.* 

First, we test. And then test some more. Our coi^ go through 
more tests, and more eloborpte tests, than 
know; They’re tested everywhere, In laboratories, on computer¬ 
ized proving grounds and m.specially designed climate control¬ 
led rooms, where the toughest weother and driving conditions 
ore carefully reprpdu.Qed. .... 


Second, we ec^ulp. Our newest cars are equipped vvlth some of 
the finest Safety devices in the automotive Industry today. Safe¬ 
ty seot belt fittings, of coursb. Pius windshields made of douMe 
sheet 9las$...doors that vs/dn't bust open on colllslon...glare proof 
cabin mlrrors...rear bumpers burled in the car ltself...and fume-free 
exhaust controls to avoid contomination df the atmosphere. 

The final responsibility may rest with y^, the driver. But at 
Toyo Kogyo we try our hardest to see that the car you drive If 
the sofest we can build. 

We do our part, the best we can. As o motorist, won’t you help^ 
Drive safely. 

From the world s most evident automotive p^nnt. 

(S)M4m 

TOYOJCOffYO CO-LTD. Hiroshirno , Jo pon ^ _ . --- 
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Th«R» t$ ai^lHidtfao 

— paper, foif or (leatfix fabets onto 
containers in glass, metal, cardboard 
or plastic ' Ibat at least 
one of lije ninety six vpiations 
of our four basic machines 
does not take in its stride. 

That is why there are Banks labellers 
at work all round the clock 
in seventy five countries. 

No matter bow profitable your bottling 
or piM^mvog pilRtt you can bank 
oii B^ks to put tite jam on it! 





Morgan Fairest Lisi^ 

T«l: Sh*«i*W 20761 (• Kno). T#l«*; 54 * 1 M 




I V 

i«l Ibank^ 


labBlUng mvchinas 




mm% 


^Art^V WORKS. CARUSLC STRECT, SHCWEtD, 4 , ENGLAND 
'i&mf; Fairway, ShaHMW^ 4 ’ (TcAait) • ^ 
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Ask your lATA 
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. •. and not lose a moment’s sleep I 


V yoa tthifc \tfleao Is ta M^oeerfng cftedc your vtur plant ftom drawing 
insuranoe ooinpany —yon am board to final inatallatloii. 

Hot Vulcan k mxh moral It frffers a Vulcaa has its own metallai^eal and 
yama of tecihnlcBl servioea fiut may dienikal laboratories and ton latest 
asm your company thousands of pounds, copiipment for sKMvdestmctiva tesfing. 
. YBfcan has a staff of experts in boilen^ These' secvices pba Vulcan’s imedaliaMl 


___tkl boxefi Indicating which- 

Am hookletfi mont iiilereat you. Then usk your 
veemUgy to complcta tlie coupon aud post it to ui. 

r*n Eadi*MrlAI Contaltaocy Service 
I I GMeral Engineering Insumnco 
I I ••Vnlcnn** (n quarteriy magnioe for 
•pMOt Mid Hiavtudcry iiserB) 

--- 


ateibn en^nes, cranes. Hits, refrigerating Imniance sdiemes.glve yon the most' 
elpilpntont and dcctrkal idant. Vid^ ownprdhenshiia protection. For fiitther 
win dadh^ advise you on every aspect of lnforn»tion, pleaae fill in the eoupon. 
bdhr and ptoisute-vessei buying—will Then you can xdax—and slcqp ftl^htsl 


AnDaess. 


eOMTANY.. 



Vulcan INSPECTS ANP PROTECTS 

ms VULCAN aOBLER * CBNEKALINSURANCB COi. UMmO 
H Mary’s Fanonage^ Manchester 3. Td^phonet Mandiester Ma^lnais 8124 


4 . 
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hat happens wh 
ViH^ers and Zimmer 







Proiress 


Progress in synthetic fibre niant. In new and faster pro¬ 
cesses. In town gas supplies throughout the world and 
in new engineering developments. In all these fields 
exciting and profitable things start happening when 
Vickors manufacturing resources join Zimmer reserjrch 
and know-how. Complementary skills confront new 
problems. Research expeiience is put to work. The right 
plant is built at the right time. Vickers-Zimmer has 
engineered more synthetic fibre plant than anyone else 
in the world. Turnkey town gas plants are being installed 
in many parts of the world. Process plant of entirely new 
design has been developed, engineered and installed. 


I 


Toryourcnglnecringproblcmsusothechainofresources 
two-company experience provides. Vickers-Zimmer 
is a link for progress throughout the world. 



—a link for progress 

Vickers Zimmer Limited Vickers House Millbank London SWl 
Tel: TATe Gallery 7777 Telex: 21858 
LONDON FRANKFURT-AM MAIN NC.VYORK TOKYO MCLBOURNE 
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Lea'ding name in the world's paper'industry 
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Leading name in your industry too 


Whether you are concerned with paper or some 
other manufacturing process, whetheryou need an 
industrial plant or power for a whole community,’ 
AEI can meet all your electrical needs from a 
single source. Specialist engineering teams with 
inside knowledge of your industry can put your 
power to work more profitably. Can provide 
every Item of electrical equipment you need 


from a turbine to a light switch. Can give you 
complete schemes planned and engineered 
in every detail. This total capability of 
springs from a breadth of resources, a range oj[ 
skills equalled by very few other companies in 
the world. Use the men, the skills ^nd experi| 
ence which make AEI the leading napte in your 
industry. 





meetsafl 

your electrical needs 


ASSOCIATED ELECTAICAL INOUSTMES IMTEilNAIIONAL LIMITEO„*-33 OROSVENOR PUCE. LONDON $W1 ENGUNO 

A suhsidian' of Associated Electdcaf Industries 
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Announcing a new dimension 
in International Banking Service 

BANK OF CALIFORNIA INTERNATIONAL 
OPENS HEADQUARTERS IN NEW YORK 



With the establishment in New York of BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA INTERNATIONAL, we are able to offer 
to domestic and foreign firms engaged in interna^ 
tional trade a unique personalized service, linking 
our New York office with the West Coast-wide system 
of our parent company. The Bank of California. 

Our Bank of California representation in nine 
Pacific Coast ports and Manila, our affiliates in Taiwan 
and Guatemala, a world-wide network of correspon¬ 
dents developed during a century of international 
banking, provide a structure for seivice of unusual 
value to world businessmen. 

We invite you to include this new dimemsion in 
your own international trade activities. 


BANK OF CALIFORNIA INTERNATIONAL 

TW'O WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.T. 10005 • CABLE “BANKOFCALA*’ • TELEPHONE (212 ) 062-5700 

A WHOLLY-OWNED SUBSIDIARY OF THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA. N.A., SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICES IN CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND WASNiNCTON 

HeNmr c. oorvat, jr. Howard hutchins 

VICE PRESIDENT AM> MANAGER DIRECTOR AND CONSULTANT 

AFFILIATES! 

CHINA T1UDS AND DEVELOPMENT BANCO DE GCm^ClO E INDU 6 TRIA 

r:ORP01IAtlON, TAIWAN DE GUATEMALA, S. A., GUATEMALA 

THE BANK OF CALIFOBNIA REPBEfiENTATIVE OFFICE: 1615 BOXAS BOULEVARD, MANILA, PHILIPPINES. 
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Do You Want to Fight? 


T he Prime Minister went too far in the Commons on 
Thursday evening in declaring that there is no future 
in trying to get furdier talks out of the Smith regime. 
Mr Wilson feels that Mr Smith is not his own master in 
Rhodesia; that is why the Mr Smith he thought he knew has 
now let him down twice. It is the bosses and diehards in 
the background that he wants remo\"ed. Even so, he will 
have to think cS. talking to Mr Smith again one day: after a 
dme, that is. The cold reality of his present pcdicy—approved 
by dl but a couple of members of the Labour {Kirty on 
Ihursday—seems to leave him no other option. 

The l^odesians are betting that way. The Rhodesian 
cabinet has evidently calculated that the United Nations will be 
unable to enforce dbe mandatory sanctions that Mr Brown is 
now asking for, that Rhodesia’s economy will survive without 
too visible a strain for another year with South African con¬ 
nivance, and that Britain is not strong enough to face up to 
an economic tussle with South Africa itself. The Rhodesian 
expectation is that when the feelers come out from London 
again Mr Wilson will have had to edge away from the four- 
month return to legality that he insisted on in the talks with 
Mr Smith on die Tiger. That is the gamble. If the South 
Africans play along, who is to say that it will not come off ? 

Mr Wilson’s gamble is that he can get the precise sanctions 
that he wants, diat the Americans, Germans and odiers will 
apply them within a matter of months, that Rhodesia’s export 
earnings be badl^ damaged, that the South Africans are 
worrit at things getting out of hand, and that when he wants 
to try somediing on Salisbury again that section of Ae Smith 
cabinet and of Rhodesian opinion that is tired of living in a 
non-growth economy will find its tongue to speak out It is 
quite a bet. Having said that he would go to the IJnited 
Nations Mr Wilson must now do just that But he has no 
guarantee of how this will turn out The Government has 
already succumbed to black African pressure at the to 
bring in o3 sanctions against Rhodesia. There is no 
assurance that countries which either have constitutional 
difiSculdes in applying sanctions or are not unhappy at grab¬ 
bing a bit of a British market will act quickly enough oir even 
act at all And inside Rhodesia the first effect of mandatory 
sanctions that bite will almost certainly be to force those who 
do not like the diehards in the Smidi government to join 


hands with diem. That is how beleaguered men react. 

The fact is that primary producing countries can bear 
enormous temporary cuts in their export earnings much more 
easily than industrial countries like Britain can ; to some extent 
they are used to it. In the recession of 1957-58 Australia’s 
export earnings were cut by about 25 per cent in a year: 
Australia did not collapse. The Economst was wrtmg earlier 
this year about the polidcal effect of the damage that the exist¬ 
ing sanctions were doing to Rhodesia’s economy. Obviously 
Rhodesia may now face something rnwh sterner than a reces¬ 
sion in export earnings, something more like a real slump. 
But since a coup d’etat did not take place in the Rhodesian 
cabinet on Monday, it is difficult to see mandatory sanctions 
by themselves bringing it about. But then Rhodesia's 
moderates have always been a very dubious straw to clutch at. 

So the Rhodesian diehards can rest content with their work 
this week. They have got Mr Smith publicly committed to 
themselves again. He is a man of moods. He went to 
Gibraltar in a mood to seek a settlement He agreed to con¬ 
stitutional changes that certain of his colleagues must hav^ 
found intolerable. Even so, had he imposed his full political 
weight on Rhodesian opinion he could very probably have 
brought it off. That is why Mr Wilson returned from Gibraltar 
believing that a settlement might be in sight But Mr Smith 
has proved to have been no more in a mood to risk immediate 
political difi^lty at home than he was in the negotiation 
that preceded UDI. Mr Lardner-Burke and the others know 
his psychology well. And not only hav^ they been right about 
Mr Smith, they have been exactly right about Mr Wfison’s 
unwillingness to square up to South Africa. 

Sterling came under worrying pressure immediately after 
the breakdown ; partly because some government spokesmen, 
including the Chancellor, in an attempt to reconcile their 
left-wingers to the possibility of con:q)romise, had previously 
exaggerated Ae extent to which a resort to selective mandatmy 
MTicti«Mia would be a desperately hazardous step for an im¬ 
pecunious Britain to take. This was a disturbing echo of 
the mistake in 1964 : when die Government, seeking to placate 
its own btKrkbenchers, had grossly over-advertised the nature 
(ff the mess the Tories had left behind them, and had helped 
foreign Imlders of steriing to believe it. But in fact, as the 
Prime Minister hastened m point out on Monday, a resort 



nob 

to mandatory sanctions against Rhodesia alone will merely 
imp(^ on other countries obligations which Britain has been 
bearing for a long time ; directly and immediately, it should 
harm these other countries, not Britain. 

The real economic fear is that the confrontation may yet 
spread to South Africa. However, it is silly to exaggerate. 
Even here, some ministers’ own alleged estimates of the cost 
to Britain’s balance of ‘payments of sanctions on Rhodesia 
already (figures between and £120 million a year have 
been cited) seem dangerously misleading. It is diflicult to 
reach these estimates uidess one assumes that none 61 Britain's 
direct exports withheld from Rhodesia in the past year has 
been saleable to anybody else (whereas, in fact, some have 
trickled through to Rhodesia itself via third parties); unless 
one attributes to the Rhodesian crisis various rises in import 
prices which are not directly associated with it at all; and un¬ 
less one counts as a gross foreign exchange cost all aid to, and 
military operations in and around, Zambia, although some of 
the money thus disbursed in fact comes back to be spent here. 
When such figures can be cited for the alleged cost of sanctions 
on Rhodesia, from which Britain drew only some £3^ million 
of export earnings and under £10 ihillion of invisible earnings 
in 1964, it is understandable that foteigners’ imtfgiaations can 
be made to boggle at the strain on the pound that cotUd arise 
from a tussle with South Africa, from which Bntain drew 
some £260 million of export earnings and £80 million of net 
invisible earnings in 1965. But not only is there no reason 
to believe that all this would be lost at a stroke, it is positively 
not in South Africa's interest to encourage any aaion that 
would turn ks existing trading connection with this country 
up.side down. Mr Vorsier knows that, even if more excitable 
people do not. 

Two warnings, however, should be given. First, if ructions 
eventually start between the United Nations and South Africa, 
Mr Wilson should not allow one handicap of tl^ Rhodesian 
struggle to repeat itself; there is no reason, this time, why 
Britain should agree that its trade with South Africa should 
be disrupted to a greater extent than any of its competitors’ 
is. This is the more important because the outlook for 
Britain's worldwide exports next year may already (see page 
1109) be less cheerful than the Government likes to assume, 
although one of the few bright spots in this outlook is pre¬ 
cisely that exports to overseas sterling countries, like South 
Africa, should normally be rising at this stage of the trade 
cycle. 

The second warning must be addressed to the City. British 
financiid circles have very close links with South Afrka ; this 
country's total investments in the republic (from which some 
of those £80 million of net invisible earnings flow) are said 
to ^ worth up to £1,000 million, and some of South Africa's 
financial operations, in insurance, in sales on the London gold 
market, matter even more to particular City houses than they 
do to tlie country as a whole. When both the City’s p^tiesd 
emotions and ks own purse-strings are invtdved, the City can 
become over-excited ; and, when that happens, the adverse 
effect on confidence in the currency can defy all logic. The 
City will not like to be told this, but part of it has bMp guilty 
in this way before. 


T hat is if things start to go wrong. It is particularly to 
Mr Wilson’s credit that he appears determined that things 
shall not go wrong. Even the injudicious arrannmait with 
the Commonwealffi prime ministers in Sqttember is being 
presented now as a' clever device that enables him to veto 
action against Souffi Africa. And there is Uttlc doubt that, 
if it came to the bit, Mr Wilson could muster a Common¬ 
wealth band, led by Australia and New Zealand, to say that 
they int^pret the arrai^ement in the way he does. This is 
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the way Mr Wilson works. It is devious tnit not 
There is the economic calculation about South‘Africa; ttiqK 
is also a genuine fear that a tlnked Natkhis.’att^nptiii^ to 
cope with sanctions against SoUih: Africa, ml^t .di^sojr'.ittelf 
in the process. -These were the reasons, w^ .Mr Wilt^ 
anxious to try to find a settlement at They ^ no 

less valid now that the settleth^ has fatfed.' 

Of course Mr Wilson is belabouring Mr Smith for looking 
a gift horse in the mouth. In the Commons on Thursday he 
could safely reassure his left wing that he had not let them 
down, that all their fears of a sell-out were baseless. There 
is no doubt that there would have been a major row in the 
Labour party, and even in the junior ranks of the Government, 
if the reply from Salisbury had been eager acceptance. Within 
the working document's terras Mr Wilson was prepared to 
ride out the local political consequences of a settlement in 
the way that Mr Smith was not. But even now the Prime 
Minister is not getting out of his depth ; not yet. True, he 
told Mr Smith that one of the consequences of failure would 
be that Britain was no longer obliged not to use force in any 
circumstances. But tfter a whole year there is still no force 
that Brittun could bring to bear in a direct invasion of 
Rhodesia! it is as far from Aden to Salisbury as it is from 
London to Cairo. 


T rue, there are those, in the Labour party and outside, who 
are distrustful of sanctions that they consider (perhaps 
rightly^ will fail against Rhodesia and, if they are imposed over 
Mr Wilson’s prostrate body, against South Africa too; and 
who conclude that this is ineluctably the time when inter¬ 
national force will have to be used against Mr Smith and Mr 
Vorster. These i^ople insist now on oil sanctions against South 
Africa in the belief that their enforcement must lead eventually 
to warfare. That is their logic. But does the country share 
their view ? If it does, if the prospect of an eventual settle¬ 
ment with Mr Smith is so very remote, then it is as well that 
the issue is faced squarely now. It was not in the Commons 
on Wednesday and Thursday. That in itself is interesting. 
It confirms that those who wish a particular end in southern 
Africa are still not prepared to admit to the means. 

This is the central point against which Britain's tentative 
manoeuvrings at the United Nations must be judged by those 
who do not like Mr Wilson’s determination to keep action 
against Mr Smith under tight control. It will not be easy at 
the United Nations, but it i^uld not be an impossible strategy 
for Mr Brown. There must be at the back of many minds, 
and not just of frank French minds, the thought that the legal 
basis for mandatory sanctions is a shaky one: that it is not 
Mr Smith or Mr Vorster who is actually threatening the peace 
of southetn Africa at this time. There is a deep reluctance 
in the United States to get entangled there: it is understand¬ 
able that Mr Goldberg, the American ambassador to the 
Unit^ Nations, should be anxious to keep up with black 
African opinion, but it is not Mr Goldberg who finally makes 
policy. The Russians will bid high for black African support 
and approval, -hut hu Kosygin is not the man to let thin^ 
get out of (pn^l. The Russians have leaimed as much as 
the West alKHtt how short the time is for any country to stay 
in black Africa’s good books. They will threaten, but only 
when it is safe to threaten. More than that: black Africa has 
had a hand lately in rjsmming through too many United 
Nations pronouncen^puts' which the rest of the world has 
already fojund it pru^knt to Xj^ore. The danger that Mr 
Wilson runs of having the initiative seized from him, and 
having to cast an eml^asscd British veto, still looks to he less 
than left-wing crirics hope, or his right-wing critics fear. 
But some danger there is. So why did Mr Wilson allow 
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the Tiger negotiation to break down over those questions 
about Ac return to legality on,whidi be could still have made 
concessions; ituleed, in the G>mmonwealth Office’s later 
interpretation of the working document, swiftly did make 
concessions on bow precisely the governor would exercise 
bis temporary powers ? He is vulnerable here. There was, 
of course, his own party to consider. For .a year now a large 
section of the Labour party has lived in the illusion that on 
Rhodesia Mr Wilson possessed the substance of power and Mr 
Smith merely the shadow. That impression is slowly being 
changed, but it may be that Mr Wilson did not consider that 
it could really be dinged over one sudden weekend. It may 
be, too, that Mr Smith has contrived his own public rclatmns 
success: that he accepted the constitutional plan in order to 
throw the onus on Mr Wilson over the precise terms on the 
return to legality. Mr Smith is a slippery customer. And he 
is by no means unaware of British opinion. 

Mr Wilson is not going to talk again soon; his intention is 
to try to bring more pressure on Mr Smith both without 
embroiling South Africa and, it seems, without losing the 
eventual prospect of another try in Salisbury when both Mr 
Smith’s diehards and bis own ha\e lost support. There is 
much talk by British ministers of what Mr Smith has thrown 
away ; of Britain's terms now being a return to the 1961 con¬ 
stitution and no independence before majority rule. This is 
inevitable. But it is no exaggeration to say that no one in 
Rhodesia, in power or out of power, believes it. How can 
Mr Smith believe it when Mr Wilson, after upholding Mr 
Bottomlcy’s assertion that there could be no dealings with 


him of any kind, first offers Rhodesia joint citizenship (in the 
same kind of desperation that , similar offen were made to 
Malta and France) and tben does negoHate wkp. Mt Snnth 
across the same table? Mr Wilson can be a dipped rastomer 
too. 

All this makes it the more unfortunate that the Gmserva- 
tives, or all but a handful of them, should have jgtme as far 
on Thursday night as to vote flatly against mandatoiy sancr 
tions against Rhodesia alone. It is unfortunate because tlMy 
thereby seemed to disown their own policy towards Rhodesia’s 
Africans when in office; and so eiqwSed themselves to Mr 
Wilson’s derision. It is unfortunate because they are resisting 
the one source of international pressure on Mr Smith’s cabinet 
which would reinforce the displeasure that the cautioMSr Mr 
Vorster ,sce below) now appears to be expressing to the die- 
hard.s. But there is more to Mr Maudling’s independent royal 
commission than Labour admits: the commission could, ri^ 
on whether or. not Rhodesian public opinion was being freely 
expressed to it, and so throw on Mr Smith the obligation to 
lift his restrictions. It is useful tlut Mr Smith replied favour¬ 
ably on Thursday night to the three MP’s appeal to demon¬ 
strate that he stJU means business. This deserves to be taken 
up and explored when the recriminations of the moment have 
died away. Mr Smith could certainly help by beginning to 
move on his own towards a more liberal constitution. But 
Mr Wilson’s scorn at Mr Smith’s reply means that the imme¬ 
diate opportunity to confirm, and enlarge on, the progress 
made on the Tiger has been lost, on both sides. Yet one day 
it will come again. 


Vorster wanjts him 
to settle 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

Though it is South Africa which has kept 
Rhodesia afloat through the last year of 
sanctions, and though most while 
Rhodesians are confident that it will back 
them to the bitter end, there is something 
less than enthusiasm in Pretoria for such 
a prospect. The day after UDI Dr 
Verwoerd was at pains to dampen some of 
the pro-Rhodesian sympathy which swept 
through South Africa, reminding his 
countrymen that the Rhodesians “ are 
admitting that there will be black control 
eventually.” South Africa has done more to 
help Rhodesia than seemed likely at that 
stage. Yet the misgivings remain, and they 
have now welled to the surface again. 

It is politically and emotionally impossible 
not to help those whites caught outside the 
laager. But South Africa fears that man¬ 
datory sanctions might catch it up in an 
expanded trade war, and it is far from sure 
that Rhodesia warrants such a risk. We 
are in the peculiar position/’ Dawie of Die 
Burger, the most el^uem and respected of 
the Nationalist political columnisaj wrote 
while Mr Wilson and Mr Simth were 
meeting aboard Tiger, '"of hoping for a 
settlement in whose permanence we can 
ha^ no faith.” Willie van Heerden, the 
oditor-in-chief of the Sunday ^per 
DagbreekySj^Wed.k oiit even more bluntly 
on December 3rd; ”If it comes down in 
the end to a tl&erence over nothing more 
than die question of Rhodesia going over to 


nen-whittf rule in one. two or ten years, then 
surely it becomes a matter of little concern 
to us.” 

South Africa’s chief concern is to sec the 
dispute settled. The whole UDI affair has 
had its uses. It has been a godsend in 
diverting world attention away from South 
Africa; it has opened up some profitable 
new trading opportunities in Rhodesia and 
Zambia ; and above all it has resulted in 
sanctions being widely discredited as a 
political weapon so that the case for their 
use against South Africa has been pretty 
well destroyed. But now the matter has 
gene far enough. It is not a comfortable 
thing to be caught up in a quarrel between 
your biggest trading partner and your 
cl( .sest and friendliest neighbour ; and the 
danger of the trade war expanding to 
include the whole sub-continent is dis¬ 
tinctly alarming. This is why Mr Vorster 
made his thirteenth-hour appeal on Tuesday 
for an '' honourable, acceptable and r^listic 
solution” on the basis of the British six 
principles. In other words Mr Vorster is 
quite happy to see Mr Smith accept the 
principle of unimpeded progress to majority 
rule. 

The triAh is that South Africa is not 
really all that worried about the prospect of 
a black government across the Limpopo. 
After all, there are already black goVem- 
ments in Botswana and I^esotho, and there 
is a growing realisation that perhaps black 
neighbours who are economically teholden 
to South Africa provide an even better 
cushion against the pressures of pan- 
Africanism (what is left of it) than the old 
colonial territories which invite trouble. 
There is a glowing: belief, already expressed 
several times by Mr Vorster, that South 


Africa can reach a ddtemc with black Africa. 

All this suggests that there are limits 
to the amount of help which South Africa 
is prepared to give Rhodesia—but it is not 
easy to determine what those limits are. 
'' As a matter of principle,” Mr Vorster said 
ill his statement on Tuesday, ** we could not 
take part in sanctions of our own free will 
or under compulsion.” There is a com- 
muraent here which is more basic than his 
concern for Mr Smith; but at the spue time 
there will obviously be great unwillingness 
to place South Africa’s security and econ¬ 
omic well-being at risk. So far South Africa 
has been able to give Rhodesia all the help 
it needs without running any risk whatever. 
Whether selective mandatory sanctions will 
change this situation remains to be .seen. 
It depends on the commodities selected and 
the determination with which the sanctions 
are enforced. The crunch would come if oil 
sanctions were made mandatory. Would 
South Africa continue supplyit^ Rhodesia 
with oil and so run the risk of having its 
own supplies cut off? If South Africa were 
absolutely convinced that this would 
happen, then it would prt^bly stop the 
supplies. But it ia doubtful whether it 
would be so convinced. 

Pretoria believes that Britain will go to 
great lengths to prevent the trade war ex¬ 
tending to South Africa, and it may be 
prepare to gamble quite heavily on that 
belief. But the thought is not palatable. 
Mr Vorster would much rather the 
Rhodesians accepted the terms offeiM by 
Mr Wilson, incliwng the procedure for'** a 
return to l^ality ”—and no doubt Us hot- 
too-late appeal is being backed bp by some 
strenuous pressure in Salisbury for this to 
be done. 
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No fire in 

yyashington's belly 

FROM OUR WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT 

Asf usual ^en an African c)uq»tioa comes 
to did hfAi die Administration h pulled two 
Mya by the desire to avoid trouble and the 
cooiptiisioii to stand by its categoricdly 
dedwd prmdples. These two schods 
always exist. Most of the time, and 
espe^y now when the involvement in 
south-east Asia is so burdensome, the quiet- 
lifers have the tmper hand in American 
policy towards Africa. In practice in the 
st year tins has meant supporting Mr 
ilson in his efforts to bring Rhodesia back 
to " legality,*’ but taking care not to get out 
in front of him. The support has been 
moral, legid and even in one case (the oil 
airlift to Zambia) material. If it has not 
had any noticeable effect, the Administra¬ 
tion dom not feel itself to blame: the policy 
has been Mr Wilson’s choice, the United 
Stttes has merely been supporting him. 

Mr Wilson’s confidence that his measures 
would bring early results was never shared 
in Washington. But Washington has also 
never pressed him to make his action 
stronger, for instance by resorting to force. 
There was no confidence, either, that 
stronger British measures would succeed, 
and always the possibility that the British 
would get out of their depth and have to 
be rescued agin. 

Like Mr Wilson’s earlier measures, the 
British proposals to the UN Security 
Council have American support, but once 
again it is a support unfired by enthusiasm, 
if only because there is still no confidence 
that the proposals will have the desired 
effect. Yet, once again, care is being taken 
to ^ve no hint of urging on Britain stronger 
policies which it might not be able to carry 
through. As usual there are people in the 
Administration who find this attitude of 
disenchanted support repugnant and 
would like to change it. They dislike the 
whole habit, pursu^ by the State Depart¬ 
ment not only m Rhodesia, of leaving the 
first word on African problems to the 
former colonial powers with their supposed 
accumulated wisdom and experience. Their 
impatience has more behind it than the 
mere general belief in an active American 
foreign policy. These people feel that the 
commitment to racial equality in Africa is 
inescapable for any Administration that 
pursues racial equality at home. 

Thus a body of opinion, which might 
crudely be called pro-African,” does exist 
which President jdbnson has to take into 
ac^oimt. A notable insunce in which he 
did tike it into account was his speech on 
May 26th when he told the African 
ambassadors In Washington that ” we will 
not suppon policies abroad which are 
based on the i^e of mioorities or the dis^ 
credited notion that men are unequal 
before the law.” ^ Gradually and in a long¬ 
term way, American policy moves ^ards 
a mote active opjposition to doctrines of 
wliirt supremacy in Africa. 

Blit'Che movement is not uninterrupted. 


There are other pressures which President 
Johnson has to heed. This year has been a 
bad one for the negro movements in the 
United States, and it has produced a new 
Congress which will, without much doubt,, 
be less sympathetic than its predecessor to 
the negro cause and, by extension, to active 
policies in Africa. The preoccupation with 
Vietnam, the concern about British weak¬ 
ness, and the wariness of any extra foreign 
burdens on the budget all point the same 
way. Thus the Administration is careful 
not to question Mr Wilson’s refusal to do 
anything that involves conflict with South 
Africa. Asked what would happen if 
South Africa were to frustrate the sanctions 
policy, a spokesman said: ” Wc will cross 
that bridge when it comes to us.” 

A sanctions policy that concentrates more 
on blocking Rhodesia’s exports than on 
cutting off Its supplies fits this mood, even 
if it excites no hopes. For the first time the 
President will invoke his powers under the 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945, 
and the prohibitions ordered by the 
Security Council will become American 
law. The leaks that have gone on—like the 
case of the smart operator who pulled off a 
sizeable import deal in Rhodesian pig iron 
at a cut rate—will presumably &cn be 
closed, although there may be a longish 
rime lag before some contracts already con¬ 
cluded have run out. 

If oil supplies to Rhodesia are judged to 
call for special treatment, this seems to be 
because the American delegation to the 
United Nations was able to insist, correctly, 
that a programme of mandatory sanctions 
which ignored oil supplies would not have 
found much credence among the African 
delegations. But the American oil com- 
I^nics have agreed long since not to supply 
oil to Rhodesia. If South Africa quietly 
passes some oil on, that is not their doing. 
Thus the change from a voluntary to a 
mandatory oil embargo may not make much 
difference so long as South Africa is not 
interfered with. 

The UN marches 
into Chapter 7 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

New York, Thursday 

Just as Mr Brown was arriving in New 
York to present the Security Council whh 
the British case for mandatory sanctions 
against Rhodesia, a local news broadcaster 
was describing the African delegates at the 
United Nations as ’’clamouring” for 
extreme measures. But in faa there was 
a striking lack of such clamour. Most 
African representatives here preferred to 
say very little until they had heard just 
what Brittin meant to propose and bad 
done what they could to Muence the word¬ 
ing of the British draft resolution. 

Sound and fuiy could yet arrive, how¬ 
ever, particularly a a number of spokesmen 
of states not now represented in the 
t5-member Security Coundl ask leave to 
address it. How many suds outsiders seek 
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to get in may largely determine whether 
the debate will continue for a week or 
more, or will be concluded quite swiftiy. 
But meanwhile it was a notable feature oi 
the African states’ approach that, although 
in public they have long contended that not 
even total sanctions co^d suffice to resolve 
the Rhodesian problem, they now showed 
keen interest in detailed dissection of a 
proposal for selective sanctions only. If 
this realistic approach continued to prevail 
there seemed little doubt that the nine votes 
needed to carry a resolution would be pro¬ 
vided for a formula that the British could 
accept, even if it was not exactly what they 
had started out with. Indeed, there have 
been some strong suggestions that they were 
only waiting to be put visibly under pres¬ 
sure before yielding more or less.gracefully 
to the demand for the inclusion of oil in 
the list. 

Here as in London, the British govern¬ 
ment has made clear its intention not to 
yield to any demand for a direct onslaught 
on South Africa. But it is impossible to 
find anybody at the United Nations who 
can really visualise sanctions against 
Rhodesia being effective unless they carry 
with them clear intimations that action of 
some kind will also be taken to stop Mr 
Vorster making them ineffective. There is 
a certain amount of rather hopeful talk 
about Pretoria getting the message in rime, 
deciding after all to comply with treaty 
obligation that a mandatory council resolu¬ 
tion involves, and thus sparing other states 
—^Britain and America in particular—the 
painful necessity of following through with 
combined pressures aimed at halting the 
flow of oil to Rhodesia via South Africa 
and Portuguese Mozambique. Sceptics, 
however, argue that the more the South 
African government hears such soothing 
talk, the less credibility will it concede to 
the warning messages. 

There is no question at this stage of a 
resolution directly aiming sanctions at 
South Africa itself, still less of any resort to 
military force. No conceivable form of 
United Nations pressure could simply 
compel Britain to agree to any move in 
either of these directions. Such a proposal 
could of course be blocked by a veto—^in 
the highly unlikely event of its being backed 
by the necessary nine Council members. 

But the fact remains that the kind of reso¬ 
lution now envisaged means that Britain will 
be helping to carry the United Nations for 
the first time into substantial action under 
the Charter’s “enforcement” chapter, 
Chapter 7. The action taken in April to 
stop oil tankers unloading at Beira was a 
first nibble at Chapter 7 ; but what is now 
proposed would obviously ^ a more exten¬ 
sive incursion. Enforcement, however, does 
not in this context inevitably mean military 
force. The economic measures now in view 
would draw on the authority of the Charter’s 
article 41, and ffiere is no obligatory link 
art^ 42, which covers military mea- 
suies. lu view of the United Nations’ acute 
diflkulties in maintaining its existing very 
modest military role, all speculation about 
its imminent military Wdvement in 
southern Africa appears wildly unrealistic. 
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Yc-c CO embaric oa manctacory measuresy 
strictly economic though they would be, 
does mean opening a new phase in the 
organisation's develc^ment. Mr Brown’s 
talk with U Thant on Wednesday doubtless 
toudied on the prospect of die United 
Nations secretariat being required to play 
henceforth a more active part in the 
Rhodesian affair than it has been doing 
during the period of voluntary sanctions, 
ft is in this sense a fortunate coincidence 
chut only three days before the British 
approach to the Council the prospect of 
die United Nations finding itself without a 
Secretary^Gcneral was removed by U 


Thant's accepeacioe of a ^ further five-year 
term. 

Not that his yielding has resolved any of 
the organisation’s real internal difficulties; 
Whether U Thant can win more sc^ for 
his office and imbue it. with more vigoui? is 
rvery much in question. Many here doubt 
whether the United Nations executive can 
ever again play the kind of constructively 
active role which U l^m still proclaims as 
his aim. Perhaps one thing can now be put 
in the balance, however, agamst the gloomier 
aspects of the organisation's present state. 
Twenty years’ experience has shown that the 
United Nations itself usually emerges from 


eadh dxnc of trial with onexpM^ 
iikbed, it fsevcf aeems able' ^"da:9ive;'or 
advance unless, some frighteilktt dfisis 
evolmse Wgonmsrespdm. The 
crisis now lopks Uke smposing on lirstialns 
at least as aevere^aa those that ha'iCd'^giyetr it 
new life olu paat^pcc^oiMi . A 
here--suipriaiq|^;y.fieWr,pih^ ^ 
this time .the stmips will oes^y it: tmt 
there are a few hardep^d opjdtnt^s who anil 
think it may emeige ftom^ the neW oii^l 
with a greater ability to help the a^d 
resolve its proMems. 

Btmness : SoutheffI Africa^ pa^ 


Crystal Bali 


What, in fact, are Britain's economic prospects for 1967 ? 


I N his deplorable speech in last week’s economic debate, 
Mr Qdlaghan said that his Treasury had made an attempt 
to assess the probable movement in world trade next year, 
but that the House would not expect him to publish forecasts 
of figures for the very good reason that “ the forecasts are 
always wrong." Although this statement was presumably 
meant to be funny, it really, the more one looks at it, casts a 
dreary light on the atmosphere of despairing purposelessness 
in which too many of the nation’s economic affairs are being 
conducted. The present political trend is against flying the 
ship by reference to the instruments, and towards flying it 
more and more by the %uch-kicked seat of Mr Callaghan’s 
pants. 

Still, however far the reaction against planning goes, some 
decisions have to be taken on the basis of forward projections 
of figures sometime. With the Treasury’s own estimators being 
categorised as unreliable by their own political chief—and with 
those poor planning eunuchs in Mr Stewart’s Department of 
Economic Mairs being increasingly treated by Whitehall’s 
true natives as non-establishment queers—^it becomes the more 
important to look closely at the most detailed set of instrument 
readings outside the Treasury’s control. These are those pro¬ 
vided by the National Inititui?, of Economic and Sodal 
Research, whose latest quarterly Economic Review appeared 
this week—and set a new fashion for forecasting 1967 in the 
process. 

Briefly, the institute’s line is that even on present policies 
Britain should not go into a recession during 1967 after all, 
but largely because we have already bad a ratim more definite 
recession duriim 1966 than most people realise. The institute 
estimates that Britain’s real production reached a peak during 
the first (January-March) quarter of 1966, and tut between 
then and the current founh (Octofaier-December) quarter 
gross domestic product has fallen back by some i J per cent, 
or by some £37$ million in terms of annual rates. Prom 
now on, it exp^s output to start rising gently again, and 
probably to pick up nearly the whole of this i i per cent or 
j^375 million by December, 1967. Despite this—and for 
reasons that some may find puzding—it expects unemploy¬ 
ment to go on rising, albeit fairly dowly, to somewhere 
between 575,000 and 615,000 at the end of 1967 ; on present 
policies it would expect this rather odd scissors movement-^ 
slmvly rismg output, bpt also sldndy rising onemfdt^rment—to 
continue hi the first half of 1968 as wdl. 

Obviously; two questions arise for ohtside commentawrs. 
Do thesS projections by the ioatitiiite look right ?. And, if so, 
w'hgt 'wane should government pcriicy, tiike ? . ", 

One early (picsdnOsiAark must be.dva Jthe 'national JnstU- 


tute’s estimate of the level of productitm now. Three months 
ago, in August, it surprised most pei^e by predicting that, 
despite Mr Wilson’s July measures^ gross doincstic product 
would rise between the third (July-S^tember) and fourth 
(October-December) quarters of this year. Now it has revised 
its estimates downward for the third quarter (we suspect by too 
much); and also trimmed its estimate for the current quarter, 
but we suspect by too little, because it is still judging that 
output has more or less stood still since July-September. In 
other words, it believes that, after a drop in the previous nine 
months, Britain’s output has in these last mree months 
steadied itself on a plateau from which a slow upward rise may 
now begin. It is realty very difficult to bdieve that the under¬ 
lying trend of demand is not weaker now than it was three 
months ago; we suspect that the gentle upturn next year— 
if upturn there is to fa«—^will have to start from a state tn some 
continuing slide in the current quarter, not from the plateau 
which the institute assumes. 

No cumulative recession? 

Still, its forecasts for rising sources of demand next year 
are the more important. Between this October-December 
quarter Qf 1966 and the October-December quarter of 1967, 
the fdlowing is a re-presentation its estimates, expressed 
in annual rates at pounds of constant value, and rounded up 
or down so as to avoid the misleading impression of accuracy 
which its habit of expressing figures in single digits might 
otherwise seem to claim: 


Fixed invettment 

C million 
-170 

Per cent 
-3-1 

Stockbuildfng 

+ 40 

— 

Governipent current epending 

+110 

+2*6 

Exports 

+225 

+3*5 

Consumption 

+330 

+ 1 7 

Final expenditure 

+636 

+1 -4 

Imports 

+100 

+ 1 -6 

Statistical adjustment 

75 

— 

Gross domestic product 

+360 

+ 1 -4 


On balance, though not in individual detail, the first three 
figures in this table woutid accord fairlv well with our own 
guess. It is true that the first figure of all, the adumbrated 
fall oS only just over 3 per cent in fixed investment, may seem 
small. But it is. ba$^ on the assumption that, betwcien the 
two years 1966 and 1967 as a whole, private iMwtrial invest¬ 
ment w;ill still fail by 10 per cent and private hfkiMbuiiniog fiy 
4-i. per..eeotl; public investment ts.e;i^e<ned to use to. take tip 
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mo$t of this slock. The institute's guess at a lo per cent fall 
, in private tnanufac^iiig investment is admittedly nearer to 
ifie Board of Trail's optimistic guess of a 7 or 8 ^ cent fall 
flum CO Uie Coitfederation of British Industry's gloomy 15 
to 2 S per cent. But the institute may be right in judging that 
the CBI'a recent survey rook place when liquidity ivas par- 
ticolaily tight; the gloom of the CBI has not been borne 
out yet by other forward 'Indicators^ such as factoiy building 
approvals and net neW home orders for engineering goods. 
Moreover, the latest manufacturing investment figures lot the 
Aird quarter of 1966 (see p^c 1150) arc better than expected. 
' In any case, even if the institute's guess at the drop in private 
manufacturing investment were doubled, this would only add 
some £100 millioo to the estimated drop in total internal 
demand in 1967; so the estimators seem justified in saying 
that they cannot believe Britain is now caught in a cumulative 
recession because of this factor alone. 

We ourselves would guess that stockbuilding, like fixed 
Investment, may exert a slightly more depressive impact on 
total spenctog in 1967 than the institute bargains for; but 
that is partly because manufacturers may at present be put¬ 
ting more unwanted goods into stock than the institute has 
kupposed. Aj^ainst that, to judge from the battle in cabinet 
about the estimates, the institute's forecast of the rise in current 
gRnremment spending may well be too low. Nobody, however, 
can be sure about this last figure. Where the institute is cer¬ 
tainly right is in complaining that the sectors of expenditure 
voder the Government's control are precisely the sectors about 
which this supposedly '' planners' government ” most reso¬ 
lutely refuses to come clean. 

Exports too optimistic? 

So far then, on balance, as between these first three Items 
as a whole, no great net disagreements with the institute's 
fexecasts. Unfortunately, more doubt must be cast over the 
next item in the table, which for the country's health is by 
far the most important: namely, the institute's forecast, as 
riiown in the taole, of a per cent rise in the volume of 
British exports.of goods and services between end-1966 and 
end-1967. Because it includes invisible receipts, it implies 
a much bigger rise (of over 6 per cent) in the volume of 
exports of goods alone between 1966 and 1967 as a whole. 
This optimism is supported by; 

(a) Indications that some of Britain’s traditional markets in 

•he evorscas area arc likdy their fcnjvvrts iwt y^r 

(xoriimately, providefl thete ts no confi-ontation with South 
Africa, there seems to be something in tliis, and it may form 
the basis of other optimistic market reports still to come from 
the OBOD and elsewhere). 

(b) An assumption by the institute that the easing of home 
demand will have “ some effect ” in increasing exports. 

This last assumption raises the hoariest argument of all. 

In obstinate contradiction of orthodox deflationary doctrine, 
the rate of expansion of British exports has more often flagged 
than improved in previous periods when home demand has 
eased. Some attempts have been made recently to .show 
that this is because British recessions have tended to coincide 
with world slowdowns in trade ; even though total British 
exports havx flagged in previous “ stop " periods at borne, 
it is said, Britain's share of world trade has gone up. But 
when these exercises are examined closely, they prove to rest 
on the assumption that British exports arc of a sort which 
would normally be expected to rise or fall exactly in proportion 
with texnrarary risos or falls in world cyclical demand as a 
Tliere 1$ rea^n to believe that this assumptibo is 
uxitrue; the whde wefl-worn claim that “ too many Britiah 
oxpqits are of a tr^tiohill kiti4 " suggests that they tend to 
rise mid fall less abrat^tly rhaa most of our competitors' exports 
fgmpofflfv worM booms, or, slowdowns. As soon , as 
fractional correction is itiade for this, the recent 


statistical exercises upon which the Board of Trade is placing 
so much reliance can be made to stand completely on their 
head. 

It is more prudent to look at what is actually happexiing 
now. And here the national institute’s own researches become 
alarming. The country has got used to being told by Mr Jay 
that British exports so far this year have been running 6i 
per cent m value (though that means only 3i per cent in 
volume) above 1965. In fact, however, the national institute’s 
estimates now suggest that, when allowance is made for the 
seamen's strike, the whole of this rise occurred in the period 
up to the first quarter of 1966, when lotal British production 
was still rising ; between the first and the third quarters, when 
output was turning down, British exports most alarmingly 
flattened out. Fortunately, October’s export figures were very 
good ; everybody must hope this signals a new trend. But 
unless one places very great reliance indeed on this one 
month’s figures, those who arc at present expecting a great 
rise in British exports in 1967 seem to be trusting more to 
hope than to experience. 

Consumption, unemployment—and policy? 

The rise of 1.7 per cent in consumers’ expenditure between 
end-1966 and end-1967, as adumbrated in the table, rests 
mostly on the assumption that consumers’ incomes will be 
increased by higher government expenditure and a rise in 
the earnings of Britain’s export industries. If the rise in 
exports is in fact smaller, then the rise in internal consumption 
will presumably be smaller too—^and the rise in unemployment 
larger. I'hc institute’s own guesses about unemployment run 
as follows. Even if gross domestic product docs rise by some 
ij per cent over the next year, it will still only scramble 
back to its level of early 1966 ; and several thousand million 
pounds' worth of new machines, capable of displacing some 
workers, will have been installed in the two years in between. 
Basing its projections on the slow adjustment of employment 
to output in the past, the institute therefore suggests that 
unemployment may rise slowly to some 578,000 at end-1967 ; 
if the rate of adjustment proceeds faster, it suggests an un¬ 
employment figure of 615,000. One point here is that a lot of 
people who are dismiss^ in a recession do not necessarily 
bother to register as unemployed: married women, for 
example, or people on the verge of retirement. It happens that 
the car industry, which has borne the brunt of redundancies SQ 
faf, docs not employ many women, and most of the young men 
whom it has sacked this autumn have registered as unemployed 
very promptly. It may be that redundancies in other indus¬ 
tries in future will cause more slack in the labour market, 
but will not show up in the official figures ; that, however, is 
merely another lesson on what a misleading sort of economic 
indicator Britain's official unemployment ngures be. 

Which way, then, should Mr Callaghan’s policies turn? 
The institute opines that “ by the middle of next year, even 
those who argue in favour of running the economy with 2 per 
cent unemployment will probably agree that spare capacity 
is emerging.” Ideally, these resources should be redeployed 
into exports and productive investment. The institute’s own 
priority choice would be the former. “ In (peent discussion 
of possible reflaiionary measures,” it says, too much stress 
has been laid on industrial investment and too little on exports. 
In the present situation, the ideal method of reflation is an 
export-led one.” But “ the determination to hold the exchange 
rate and commitments under Gatt leave the Gov ernment with 
few weapons for stimulating exports.*' 

It is best to call a spade a spade. What this last passage is 
fairly clearly hinting is that somp people in the institute-— 
unlfte their colleagues among other economists or officials in 
the Treasury—^would be jn lavour of devaluing the pound. 
Tbere can be ctetnU ^giraeot whether this would be a 
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desirable solution, or even a posnble one. But the awkward 
point is that tf our own appcdiensions prove vaUd, and 
If British exports do not rise by at much as the institute fore¬ 
casts, then-rorei^ speculation on this point is ail too iik^ 
to recur. This is not because Britain’s balance of payments 
is likely to be in deficit next year; the squeeze on imports 
should see to that. It is not because of fairs that Britain may 
become entangled in a trade war with South Africa, althcRigb 
these fears were depressing sterling this week. It is because 
once slack has been created in the economy, and once it is 
recognised that it is towards exports that these newly idle 
resources most need to be impelled, then more and more 


people are. likely to cotne to speculate that an akeration^ In 
the exchange rate would be the ntost obvioos unqr of Jmpslliiig 
them diere. 

If the Government wants to avoid tids ^Kcubtibn, tfahn if 
should think up some other positive pbticy for micouraaing 
exports, and think it up fast. The worst outcome wmdd be 
if, after denymg the possibfiity of any such new pressure on 
the pound, the Government met it when it tame with yet 
another twist on the deflationary screw. Impossible to con¬ 
template ? Defamation of tiie Govenunent ? This fore¬ 
boding is nevertheless the darkest stain on tile clouded crystal 
balL 


The Guards Let Lin Down 


F our months that seem like years ago, Mao Tse-tung and 
Lin Piao brought forth on the face of China a new mass 
movement conceived in extremis and dedicated to the pro¬ 
position that all men can be created revolutionaries. Since 
then China has been erupting into mini-civil wars. Now, 
as the “ little generals ” of revolution arc being despatched 
from the battlefield for the winter, their commanders must 
be asking themselves whether any movement so conceived 
and so dedicated should long endure. Have the Red Guards 
worked ? 

Mao might say yes. He was mourning the loss of that 
old revolutionary feeling when he turned to the Red Guards 
as the mass movement •extraordinary to revive it for him. 
And, in Mao’s terms, the Red Guards seem to have done 
the job. Never has there been such a release of destructive 
energy; never has there been so much “ initiative from 
below.” Never has Mao himself had so much contact with 


many areas party and army leaders hare worked together in 
the same district for lo or 15 years and developed personal 
as well at regional bonds. And in a numbey of iostaneex the 
same man bolds the double portfolio of palty firtt secretary 
and political commissar of the surrounding military d&tiict. 
One of the provincial leaders who successfully repelled a 
posse of Peking Red Guards was Waqg En-mao, the first 
secretary of Sinkiang, who is also commander of the Sinltiang 
military region. In another case mentioned on posters, Red 
Guards in Chengtu were surrounded by troops while meeting 
in a city square. Li Cbing-chuan, the first secretary of the 
south-west regional bureau and a member of the politburo, 
was being attacked by the Guards; Li also happens to be 
political commissar of the Chengtu military distnet. So Lin 
Plan's own People’s Liberation Army may have been a signi¬ 
ficant factor in su[^rting party leaders against the assaults 
of the Red Guards. 


so many masses. And never have so many “revisionists” 
in the party been uncovered and denounced. So Mao may 
be relatively happy. 

But Lin Piao would have to say no. He may have sold 
the Red Guards to Mao as a means of recreating the Yenan 
spirit and reformiiK the party. But Lin himself was not 
interested in reforming the party. He wanted to take it over. 
The Red Guards were to speed up the purge of the party to 
clear the way for the infiltration of Lin's own men. Their 
method was entrainnent; by prov'uking party officials into 
resisting their attacks they could prove them guilty of sup¬ 
pressing the mass movonent. And this, in Maoist language, 
was the ultimate crime. The Red Guards did attack and party 
leaders did resist. But Lin Plan’s tactic backfired. 

Somehow party ofiicials manapd to defy the Guards and 
survive. A number were dismissed but others martiiaUed 


Lin may or may not have learned the lessons of the last 
few_ months. The Red Guards have been promised another 
innings in the spring, and will not be completely inactive 
during the winter. Tens of thousands of th^ are already 
hiking around the country imitating the Long March of their 
fathers, and many of these have Peking as tiieir desrinatioo. 
Lin is likely to want m keep the Guards in reserve tiiould 
emergency storm troopers be required to enforce hia will in 
a future conflict. But test week he indicated that from now on 
be may be relying more and more on a different weapon— 
the regular army. 


O N November 28th, two days after die o^htii and bat Red 
Guard rally of the season, anotiier smalln tally of 20^000 
“revolutionary militants in the field of literature and die 


sui^rters among workers and peasants, or formed their own 
groups of Guards and sent the attackers packing. On 
November ist, the leadership acknowledged tiie continuing 
power of local party leaders when it issued an amnesty for 
erring officials provided that they (a) confessed thdr errors 
and “ rerened the cases ’’ of people they themselves had 
convicted as “ counter-^evedutionaries.” One provincial party 
seems to have taken up the offer this week: the Cbinghai 
committee has puUisbed a self-criticism of its action in firing 
the editor of the local party paper teat June; 

What Lin Piao baa dtecovved in the test four mondia, 
through the foilutea of the Guaida, te the teadrve atrengtlt 
of bamsm and r^teoaUata in a oomttfy of 7 oa.iBiit|iiaii.^eb^ 
The ebfooMi^ syataa ei[.4M9BniHtttei^ oettqnBijed'ua H .te, 
has lekiEQiKed'tiite tcndaii!^ to 


arts ” announced something new and very interesting indeed. 
It proclaimed the incorporation into ^ People’s Liben- 
tion Army (ff the No. i Peking Opera Company of Pekiiig;, dto 
National Peking Opera Hieatie, the Centnu Fhilliannoiik; 
Society and the Ballet Troupe and Occhestra of the Cenmd 
Song and Dance EnsemUe. Althouj^ an army officer has 
been deputy minister of culture f<v over a year aad die army 
has been ixayi^ a prominent nde as literary critic in' the 
cultural revolution, this was the fim direct amqr takeover of 
a civilian cultural unit-r-snd the bodies taken over are tite 
leading groups in the most popidar art form in CUns. . v. 

The opera tideover may peewge s nraitii biidto 
anqr.'in iitWrtoyitpi^^fohm tO: shore. ^ 
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h«;pit8 it agslinst dio.]Mttar be is bound to run up ugsinst die 
poltiical conumKMr.psbbt^ ail over agai^ 

Z^t week’s Cultural rally may also have revealed a develop- 
ib^ sdUsm in tbe-sop leadership . Cbairinan Mno btAself is 
stjQ.on Lin Kao’l team. That is dear from the appoitttment 
as ciiltuiat.adv»er to the array of his wife Chiang Ching , who, 
not Bucprisn^Iy, “is an excellent student of Mao Tse-tung’s 
thoii^U; undmtands it profdhndly and has been aj^yiog it 
widk.. great persistence and creativeness.” Mrs Mao, as Lin 
Piao’s aide, has in ^eet removed the opera from the charge 
of the propaganda director, Tao Chu, who was deeply invdved 
in opera reform in the central-south region before he was 
promoted to Peking this summer. It could hardly have been 
forgetfulness that made Chiang Ching omit Tao Chu’s name 
from her list of leading; comrades who have supported and 
encouraged tite proletarianisation of the arts. 

SitKe August Tad Chu has ranked number four in Qiipav 
If he Is no longer clearly a Liii than, Lin may also havh iloubts 
about number three, the |»ime minister, Chou En-lai. All 


autumn the prime minister haa sounded <8 more moderate 
note than the miaisttt of. defence; be has urged the Red 
Guards to show restraint and not to interfere with production, 
while Lin Piao has - been exhorting the )roung warriors to 
drag out and-party monsters and demons. At last week’s rally 
Chou En-lai conspicuously restricted bis speech to culture 
while Mao’s wife repeatedly insisted that “the bourgaus 
reactionary line within our party . . . must be exposed" and 
liquidated in a thoroughgoing way.” 

At the time of the pditburo reshuffle in August, Chou 
En-lai threw his lot in with Mao and Lin Piao partly bet ausc 
he saw that that was where the power lay but also betau.se 
they may have bought his support with a promise of a sensible 
ctonomic policy, lie has stuck with Lin through the excesses 
of the Red Guards and done his be.sr to moderate them. But 
if Lin looks as if he is going to do a Bonaparte, by using the 
army to cimseffldate bis powei^ Qioo might feel compelled 
to link foipes with the displaced par^ leaders^ waiting in thq 
w ings. And that could be Lin’s Waterloo. 


Why the Bombs Haven't Proliferated 

Th© Foreign Secretary got no further in Moscow towards an 
agreement on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons; and last 
weekend the Americans carried out a test to see if underground nuclear 
explosions could in fact be concealed—and concluded they could 


T here is still one technical stumbling block to making 
nuclear weapons: getting the necessary small quantities of 
very highly enriched uranium. The rest is relatively easy. The 
science of physics has made such bounds in the past twenty 
years that all you need to know to knit your own primitive 
atomic bomb is in the textbooks and taught to sixth Formers. 
Any nuclear powr station will turn out enough plutonium 
for a few bombs; and, as the French have shown, quite 
impure and low-grade plutonium will explode. The man¬ 
power requirements arc not very great. The number of coun¬ 
tries capable of making nuclear weapons of this sort either 
now or in the next decade is, therefore, so long and alarming 
that it is not worth listing them. They stretch from North 
America across Europe to Asia and the Middle East. 

So what stops them ? Oidy that the efficiency of a nuclear 
wMpon (the dcstruaivc power Aat can be packed into a 
mis^e warhead, or into the tactical bombs a small aircraft 
might carry) depends on that small and vital uranium con¬ 
tent. Without it, nuclear weapons are simply not in the same 
class as the blockbusters that the Americans^ Russians or even 
the British can launch. They are not effective deterrents 
against anyone but an equally deprived, weaker neighbour; 


and although the day may eventually come when the hie 
powers will stand back and permit a nuclear mini-war between 
smaller countries, it certainly has not come yet. The nuclear 
balance of peace has rested very largely these past twenty 
years on the extreme difficulty of getting that essential 
uranium. The special significance of the Chinese tests, the 
fifth of which is scheduled any day now, is that they have all 
contained it. 

If the implications of this have barely been grasped outside 
a small group of nuclear insiders, the fault lies with the fog of 
military security that has covered every aspect of the design 
;uid operation of the plants where this uranium is obtained. 
Beyond their mere existence, and the briefest description of 
the system they work on, virtually nothing is known about 
the plants—^no eye-witness descriptions, no photographs 
(except from the outside, of sheds looking like broiler chicken 
farms), nothing to add substance to the perfectly fair claim 
that these are the engineering marvels of the age. This policy 
may have been sensible enough in the past, but there are now 
industrial reasons why a simple policy of “bush” may not 
work in the future. These p^ts are not only essential for 
weapons; they are also the places where the atomic fuel of 
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the 1970S Tnll hare to be produced fw the nudear power 
stadtKis now rushing up. Policy decisions will have to be 
taken at)out whether other western countries will aoc^ 
dependoce on Britaui and the United States for su{^>lies, 
or whether they will try to build dieir own plants, alone or 
collectively. Ine opportunities for design to go wrong are 
vast. Doggedness done will not get one of these uranium 
plants to work. To open their doors and explain why these 
plants are likely to be so enonnously intricate and expensive 
for small powers to (q>erate might be one of the best safe¬ 
guards the world has against the attempted spread of nudear 
weapons. 

T he teal difficulty, whether the engineers like to admit it or 
not, is that no way has been discovered of finding out 
whether a i^t, once operating, is operating successfully. 
The engineers themselves just have to wait to see if 
the right stuff comes out at the end. There is no way of 
measuring the really vital thing that they want to measure, 
namely whether the two forms of uranium ore separating die 
way they are intended to sqiarate; the lighter kind (the 
uranium 235 that fissions almost spontaneously) going one 
way, and the heavier kind (the uranium 238 that fissions only 
with the greatest difficulty) going the other. And the enor¬ 
mous size of the separation plants makes this a real embarrass¬ 
ment. The very smallest tMt it is possible to build ^ike the 
British plant at Capenhurst, or the French one at Pierrelatte) 
cover 40 acres ; the three-quarter mile long factory at Capen¬ 
hurst shown in the picture houses one long, continuous pro¬ 
cess running from end to end and coiling around a bit in 
the middle as wdl. There are thousands of moving parts; 
there are hundreds of mffes of pipe; the whole huge network 
operates in a vacuum alternately filled and emptied of turbu¬ 
lent, corrosive gas, while it drums and throbs and mutely 
vibrates under the power of the compressors driving the gas 
and the eddies and sometimes violent su^es set up Inside 
the pipes and cylinders. It takes, as shown in the photograph, 
eleven cooling towers to remove the heat set up inside a 
“ small ” plant like Capenhurst, and a power station capable 
of serving a large city to drive it. But it is operated by guess 
and by God; and so is every separation plant built. 

When something goes wrong, the cost is measured in 
hundreds of millions of pounds. Something has gone very 
wrong in France, where a plant the size of Capenhurst 
threatens to cost nearly £400 million to complete; Capen¬ 
hurst cost around £$o million. One possible explanation is 
that the British worked with the Americans on some aspects 
of the design of these plants in the very early wartime da^ 
of the first atom bomb. Even though no British scientut 
has ever actually set foot in one of the Americans’ fdants— 
nor they in ours, or the French—some obvious non-starters 
got eliminated. The French have been obliged to woiit 
entirely alone; some of their components, h'ke compressors, 
are probably not as efficient as they ought to be, and they are 
sus^ted of having made at least one expensive wrong start. 

The textbooks make the actual separating operatituik sound 
simple. In a gas, they say, light atoms will amuse rather faster 
through a porous subsunce than heavy atoms will. This offers 
an d)vious way of separating two forms of uranium, which 
ate chemically identical but mar^ally differott in weight. 
Turn the uranium into a gas—whkh is easy; it reacts when 
it is heated up mid oompiressed a little with fiuorine. Let 
half diat gas mffuse through a porous barrier- and It will have 
more li^t (l.e.. uranium 335) atmns in it than the btber half 
lenuduing on lhe other side } repeat until aQ .the unUioffi hais 
be^ S^IPiniitbd;^ The ipw is me saihe as in Bfeehtai’a 

Hi86\ca , '•'■ 
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matHial for constructing die separation plants ir Indi-fhidt 
aluminium {date os nk;kel-|>latea AltitjrtgUig'jtfsn 

use gold {date, but British and Fren^' sdn#t&t8^«ffplitteil 
CO think quite where-^ why). It also attacks and conodei 
most of the obvious inatetiau for making the porous battier 
and clogs up the holes (which, as they are only about a 
millionth of a centimetre in diameter anyway, arc all too easy 
to dog). Probably the most difficult dunce in the wfade 
design is to find something to make this barrier from: some? 
diing that would contain die t^t size of hole, nd stand up 
to cortosioi^ and sdll be strong enoiqgh to hold againsr some 
fairly formidable battering from gw unto {Measure Qn::OQf 
side, and a vactnim into which the gas.WM dURMlng on Inc’ 
other. The Americans have been more forthcomitm about 
these barriers than either the British or the Ftenra; they 
admit to using tubes of powdered nickd into which the gas is 
pum{)ed under pressure and allowed to filter out thiou^ the 
walls. In the eariy days of research, the British fell back on 
the etching techniques used by printers to etch out the boles 
in their filters. 

These are the basic' ingredients of sepatadng uranium— 
a gas, a cylinder fitted wim {wrous barri^ la oom{»essor to 
force the gas against one side oi die basitot * vacuum {nunp 
to keep contaminating afr out the qrsteni. They can all be 
built and assembled in a laboratory. But . vdi^ une tries to 
translate them into a full-scale {dam^ one^iCwito yrith die 
nature of uranium itself. It hasn’t got yd p^ oie^ w 40 per 
cent, or even 25 {ler cent of die lig(ht nna^ia: i35 j it has 
considerably less man one per cent. To start from as little 
as this, and end up with the nearly too per cent uranium 235 
that the bombs require, involves at least 4,000 filtering stages, 
each with its associated com{>ressor and vacuum punqis^.^^ 
linked in one long, continuously operating, hot, inbrating 
cascade. Huge quantities of gas have to be processed for a 
tiny yield ; the plant scales down &om pipes towering M feet 
high to units duninisbing in the distance to shoe-box size. 
The f^ {>eoi>le who have visited these plants all desetffie the 
sensation of ap{»ratus dwindling into the distance as eerie, 
and unlike that in any other known plant, 

I N Briuin and the United States, these units at the up{)er, 
high-«nricbment end df the plant have be» shut doim on 
a care and maintenance basis, blaidwted in nitto(^ their 
lights switched off. Their only imkeis ate the maintenance 
engineers doing their occasionu rounds. For Britain’s and 
America’s inventories of weapons are full Only the towetii^ 
low-enrichment ends of their plants are workings and in 
Britain being substantially tebimt, to produce very aakUy 
enriched {x>wer station fuel with between two and three times 
the normu concentration of uranium 235. But in France nd 
China (one cannot guess triut is happening inside the Soviet 
Union) the liigh-enridunent plants are working flat out on 
warheads and fuel for nuclear submarines. The Ftnch vrill 
have no margin of capacity to make civil atomic fuel unless 
extra stages are built at Pierrelatte; and the £^00 million bill 
for what is going up now may make evn-Gcnetal de GauUc 
consider that a bit expensive. T^ {mwle remains how. the 
Chinese mastered the art-—^for it is an art—of building thrir 
separation plant. The late head of the Indian Atomic Energy 
Commission, Dr Bhabha, used to argue privately that w 
Chinese lud only half a {toit. He suspMted that they were 
feoiing it with enriched uranium fuel {novided by Russia years 
ago for research reactors given to China ; so tfast half die 
bad already been doike'for tiie Qiinese in advance an^ tw 
difl not have the probletti of getting « 44100‘Stage 
to vec^ wiflioilif benefit of instrurhenmtipo. Btitif am ^fjt 
froni 1<^ tgb' ii the Qtitoe aovernflim^.o^. tjilirce 
eqitoiediitiNi^m, it is miist^ 
nte-of.tntfog.' ■ ' ''!• 
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Mr Wilsorr's party 




Buck from the Tiger: they'll do, and they'll do, arid they'll do 


Mr is ^ ^ aiioclirr political Ushc- 

jrpM &vet, Ithodcsia. Jo the short term, 
hit haodUoff of die talks in HMS Tiger has 
prove 4 a ni^ty judged each-way bet. Had 
fk pidl^ oiS a ^nlement, any protests from 
inside his* own 'party would have been 
drowned by respectful applause from the 
Tories, quite a few thankful Labour people 
and, on the evidence of the opinion polls, 
probably the bulk of the public. As the 
talks ftiiled, provided that Mr ^ilson could 
make Mr Smith carry the can, he could 
unite his own party aiid have a fair chance 
of splkling the Tories by making their 
Icadm appear rp condone rebeWon. 

So it bm' proved. Hopes of a settlement, 
aUnoec any settlement, have stretched 
deqper into the Labour party than the 
lonely. outpost of Mr Paget. number 
of Labour AiPs are et least as worried about 
their constituents being thrown out of work 
as about the sanctity of the six principles. 
But Mr Wilson has left them companitively 
Uf^; to argue against. They accept that 
^ m die l&it to get a deal and that 
|ll^ limfm on Mr Smith’s mtransi- 
genji^' . Mr Wilson's insistence that the 
sahi^ons war' must not spread to South 
Africa has qui^taped tbeir fears of a back- 
ksh against t|ik lOdpoomy. 

The rest of the tatHpir party is left with 
the ray Icding that if' ^s preferred prin¬ 
ciple to expedtehey. Imdeaia has prob- 

MfoistfirS pragmatno). Oo' luiodjnia they 


feel they have stuck to principle. 

The Tories^ on the other hand, are more 
uncertain than they would have been even a 
week earlier. Then the litde group who 
have broadly supported the Government, 
sanctions and all, were so dispirited, 
threatened with so many defections, that 
they saw little point in making any public 
stand. After the talks in the Tiger, how¬ 
ever, they fed confirmed in the view that 
the principles at stake need to be supported 
by mandatory sanctions. 

Yet Mr Heath is faced with notUng so 
serious as the awful three-way split of a 
year.ago. Mr Maudling's proposal for a 
new liort of royal commission strikes most 
Tories as reasonable. The coniference vote 
againsc mandatory sanctions gives kn easily 
acceptable rallying point, even for those who 
oppose sanctions only on the grounds of 
practicability, and who are concerned lest 
the party appear to be justifying Mr Wil¬ 
son's jibe that they are ''apologists" for 
Mr Smith. But Mr Wilson will not let them 
out of this anxiety in a hur^. 

Viewed from Powning Street, then, so 
feur so good. Already, however, there are 
signs that the Lab^r militants bavei 
s^ed the weakness m the Govemm^t’s 
positiemr There is no point in appearing to 
stand bravely on a principle; if your adtions 
in support of it are uieffeetii|ic - If die 
moves through ciie UN mtslirr'bMuse Mr 
wason bsdks ar .sanctions w^ueh might petK 
volik « raffdii|^^ 'South Afrioi 


this tfiifjrhean^^ig to' 


ison sw 



’ with Mr Smith from an even less favour¬ 
able bargaining position. They will try to 
hold him to the implication of the Common¬ 
wealth Prime Ministers' communique, that 
Rhodesia should hereafter not ^ given 
independence before majority rule. 

But if Mr Wilson were to fty to make 
sanctions effective, so risking an economic 
war with South Africa, then he would 
arouse all the latent fears of those Labour 
MPs who do not regard die fate of four 
million Africans as worth seeing another 
150,000 of their constituents put on the 
dole, way he runs a risk of affronting 
the majority of his party: the other way 
he risks a ghastly setback to economic re¬ 
covery. He has managed to get his party 
to swallow so many unlikely policies al¬ 
ready, that he can surely persuade it to 
stomach just one more. But some Labour 
MPs really do care about Rhodesia. 

Yet, in the last analysis, the choice must 
go against effective sanctions. Mr Wilson 
once said that Bbodcsia was his Cuba. He 
was melodramatic, and wrong too. Mr 
Wilson knows that, come the next election, 
people will be voting through their 
pockets, not through thefr principles. 

Cousins*s choice 

Whatever internal battles lie ahead, Mr WiP- 
soa has one consolation. The man who 
could give the Left its most effective 
national leadership has chosen this moment 
to leave Parliament. Mr Cousins dearly 
feels well rid of an institution for which he 
has not disguised his contempt. During the 
summer debates on the Prices and Incomes 
Bill, be had at last begun to look like making 
an efecdvc parliamentarian. He has pre¬ 
ferred to retire to Transport House (the 
transport union bit) to car^ on the fight. 

Now the Government faces two by-dec- 
tions: in Mr Cousins's seat at Nuneaton, 
and at Rhondda West, where the sitting 
member has died. Rhondda Is in the very 
core of Labour’s Welsh mining heanland. 
At the . March election, Labour took 76 per 
cent ol^ the votes, the Tory lost his deposit, 
and'the runner up was a Welsh Nationalist 
with only 9.7 per cent. 

Nuneaton will be much more interesting. 
When Mr Cousins took over the Seat at a 
hy^ection nearly two years ago, he had 
tht humiiiatfam of aedng Labour’s majority 
ciUw r dib year’s general election 
>Mr suffered was a rarity 

fdr;awinjt to the: Tprics 

[^vet u per.^tto.icaptuK 
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One of the worid’s 
greatest love affairs 
is between 
Horst Wappner 
and his machine. 



He stops working for Lufthansa at five p. m. and could run home to his 
wife and family. 

But he’s got another love to run to. A Cessna 172 that belongs to his 
flying club. 

He puts in over 30 hours a month working on this plane. Or enough 
nights for his family to know they share his love with some machine. 

Such love for machines can be a priceless quality in people who maintain 
jets. It makes the most competent mechanics. And also the most thorough. 

It’s not unusual for us to have such people,- that flying club of Horst 
Wappner's has 239 other Lufthansa employees as memberi 

We are sponsoring this club. 

You could say we encourage these affairs. 


Lufthansa 




They are, above all, informed men, nourished on facts, stimulated by comment, made confident by knowledge. 
Daily, THE FINANCIAL TIMES provides for these men a coherent picture of the business scene. Regular reports 
covering science, industry, business, finance, trade. Facts about new products, processes, developments. News 
of politics and world affairs. No comparable newspaper exists. THE FINANCIAL TIMES is unique. 

Decision makers read THE FiNANCiAL TiMES every day 
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The Post Office at Rawson Square, Nassau 


In Nassau—the right bank in the right place 

Whether your eye is on the Rahaiiias lor fun or profit, these (^itibankeis honi oui 
branch on Bay Street are right on hand to help you. More than 8.5t)0 talented 
people staff our complete banks-on-the stene around the world Ironi Nassau 
to New Delhi, from tlie Netherlands to Nagoya. In lari, you'll find them at your 
service in 45 countries on 5 continents.. .all helping to make Citibank the i ight 
bank in the right place to serve you. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BAN 

... — — \A/ O R 


PARTNERS IN PROORES 


around the world 

MAmtwr Fedtral Deposit Insunrce Corpotition 
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More traffic in 
towns 


Mrs Castle’s new authorities 

Mrs Barbara Castle is nothmg if not ener¬ 
getic. Her ministry’s white paper of July 
expressed some bold aspirations for future 
transport policy. The minister is working 
hard to see that they are followed up. This 
week the broad agenda was published for 
her forthcoming visits to Manchester, Tpe- 
side, Merseyside and Birmingham, where 
she will talk with the local authorities and 
public transf^rt operators about the pro¬ 
spect of setting up conurbation transport 
authorities for these city-regions. She is 
right not to wait until the royal commission 
on local government has suggested how 
some sense might be made of local autho¬ 
rity boundaries and responsibilities. 

The memoraiidum £hat the minister is 
going to discuss is basically about how 
to put ri^ht the chief thing that is wrong 
with pubuc transport in the four city-regions 
in question; the absurd fragmentation of 
ownership and operation of bus services. 
For instance, the Manchester conurbation 
contains ten separate municipal bus com¬ 
panies, with a total of some 3,000 buses: 
Manchester Corporation operates 1,300 of 
them, while Ramsbottom Urban District 
Council has twelve. The result is the 
maddest possible combination of joint 
routes, subtle joint deals and unexpected 
stoppages at invisible frontiers, or (he 
former ends of defunct tram-lines. 

From the various remedies now suggested 
there may emerge bus concerns that 
own and operate the main bus services, leav¬ 
ing a decent proportion of routes to inde¬ 
pendent bus firms. These conurbation bus 
companies should be managed by an 
executive of full-time professionals, subject 
to supervision over broad policy by a sort 
of shareholders’ meeting of local authorities. 
This pattern could be easily adapted to 
whatever form of local (and preferably 
regional) authority that will emerge from 
the royal commission. 

So far so good. But a new son of pub¬ 
licly controlled bus company is very far from 
being a new solution to urban trsmic prob¬ 
lems. Tile memorandum has some polite 
phrases about co-operation with the rail¬ 
ways, mentions bus/rail interchange stations 
and vaguely suggests that there might be 
local subsidies for unprofitable rail services. 
But it says nothing serious at all about the 
chief means of transport, both to work and 
fur pleasure, in most British cities. Its chief 
reference to the private car says that the 
new authorities would have 

to work very closely with the local autho¬ 
rities responsible for land use planning, 
highways, traffic and parking. It would 
need to establish with the conditions 
necessary for the provision of certain types 
or levels of public transport, not least the 
traffic measures required in the interests 
of reliable bus services. 

Mrs Castle really does reminding 
that the private car wiU, not just go away; 



Turnstile clicks: but does traffic move? 


not just because people like cars, but also 
because the car is for some purposes the 
most efficient, most comfortable, most ver¬ 
satile, even the cheapest form of personal 
transport. It is no g^ having a policy for 
the private car that is merely devised to 
clear the way for the buses—even as a cor¬ 
rective to the present nonsense of allowing 
cars to drive and to park, free of charge, 
where they cause the maximum nuisance 
both to ea^ other and to buses. 

A public transmit authority must be an 
authority for helping the public to transport 
itself ; not an authority for the protection of 
publicly owned transport. Any such autho¬ 
rity must have a say in parking policy, and 
ideally in the road pricing policy that one 
hopes the minister is still pushing on with. 
It would be a shame if her sound efforts to 
get some sense into the bus services were 
to lead to the setting up of powerful bodies 
dedicated to the preservation of the bus. 

London^s old firm 

London has for 33 years possessed a public 
transport authority with several of the 
powers outlined in Mrs Castle’s memoran- 
dum. Its failures illustrate some latent 
dangers. With all its weaknesses the Lon¬ 
don Transport Board has provided the 
capital with a public transport system at 
least as good as that of any other great city 
in the world. It is, incidentally, significantly 
weaker on its bus operation side where it 
has a regional monopoly than in running 
its own railway system in competition and 
partnership with British Rail. But it l^s 
no substantive link with the local authorities 
within its area of influence. 

Even since the creation of the Greater 
London Councii very little has been done 
(outside the Marples-managed heart of 
London), to clear the roads for buses. 
Londoners still have an absurd amount of 
licence to park their cars where rhe^ will 
cause the greatest danger and inconvenience. 
But even this ab^dity does not neoe$8arily 
imply that the. CLC should take over. Lon¬ 


don Transport, simply in order to make it 
possible for the buses to earn profits. If, 
as is T^oured, such a change seems to be 
on the my, Mrs Castle should veto it. 

For tb^ badness of London’s bus services 
has two other main causes, both of which 
would be made worse if the GLC took them 
over. The first is the timidity and incom¬ 
petence cd its labour relations staff, which 
would be made much worse if these p^ple 
felt that their bosses included councillors 
who are also members of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. The second is 
the unwillingness of London Transport to 
close down or modify its improfitable bus 
services—and thus to free staff and vehicles, 
for new services that people want. ** Public 
service ” is taken to mean that there has 
always been a bus there, and by jingo there 
will always be. Only now is London Trans¬ 
port carefully talking about bus routes that 
would fit the pattern of short journeys that 
the passengers actually take, to replace the 
traditional, inflexible cross-city hauk. 

Direct pressure on the management from 
elected councillors would stiffen up this 
conservatism. An authority on one of 2 Vira 
Castle’s models—a professional board with 
a formal link with the local authorities in 
London and its commuter belt-—could make 
far more rational decisions to meet the 
rapidly changing pattern of homes, jobs and 
journeys in the capital and its dependent 
region. 

Cities change shape 

The need for a flexible response to London's 
changing shape has never been clearer. Last 
week the standing conference on London 
regional planning published some startling 
figures. Five years too late, the 1961 census 
is now shown to reveal that a great many 
assumptions about the metropolis had been 
wrong. It had been thought that, in the 
period 1951-61, the numW of jobs in 
greater London would have risen by 450,000, 
of which 150.000 new jobs would have been 
in central London. Not so; far from it. 

In the event, employment in greater 
London grew by only 150,000. That means 
the planners had been reckoning on the need 
to move 300,000 too many people from their 
homes to their jobs in the centre each day. 
In central Ix>ndon — the five centrm 
boroughs — there was no employment 
increase at all; except that jobs in the Qty 
increased by 50,000 after the rebuilding of 
bomb damage. On the other band employ¬ 
ment around London, but outside its formal 
boundaries, did grow by 450,000 jobs. The 
commuting load into and out of the centre 
is much smaller than had been thought. 
The number of journeys to work in South- 
end, Watford, Kingston, Croydon and so 
forth is very much greater. 

These figures are already five years old. 
What is more, 1961 was a peak year for 
immigration of Commonwedth work^ 
who mostly live and work within the city* 
This has since been almost stopped by the 
government. And specific government 
measures—such as the cr e ati o n of the 
Location of Offices Bureau---have been 
taken to encourage the dcoentralisadon that 
noMy knew was already spontaneously 
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taking place. Goodness knows what has of the wholly inadequate sums that are 
been happening since 1961, but certainly going to be available for transport invest- 
the outer suburbs have been growing faster ment. It should obviously stop the use of 
than the inner dty. commuter cars where they can be stopped, 

Commuting to jobs in the suburbs, along and where good public transport does exist 
a wide variety of routes to jobs in a wide or can be provided—that is, on journeys to 
scatter of towns, demands a treatment central London. On the other hand it 
entirely different from organising a steady should push for faster road-building on the 
stream of commuters from peripheral dormi- periphery, where private cars do the best 
tones into a central bee-hive of activity. For job. It should evaluate the rival schemes 
commuters along random lines, the private of London's two railway concerns for a line 
car is ideal. For commuters along radial to London airport (and probably give 
lines to the centre public transport, prefer- British Railways* version the go-ahead fast), 
ably rail transport, is ideal. The first results It should advise on new housing devclop- 
of the current London Traffic Survey have mcnis, and as far as possible on new job 
already indicated that the next great crisis locations, to fit in with the transport pattern, 
in transport in London is going to arise not And it should consider, too, the possibility 
in straight commuting journeys, but in that monorails or some other new form of 
random joumevs—-shopping, evening out- transport might merit serious consideration 
ings, visits to friends by people who have one day. 

newly acquired cars. Now the job figures London^ urban traffic problems are the 
reveal an unexpe^ed new demand for road- same as those of Britain's other city-regions, 
space for cars driven by people whose eco- only premature and exaggerated. The sort 
nomic need to get to work cannot be of authority that London needs is what 
economically met by public transport. other city clusters need too. That is what 

What is needed for London is a public Mrs Castle should aim at setting up. Per- 

authority to plan for the best possible use haps she is; but certainly not yet. 


Opening up the cabinet 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Fifty years ago, on December 9, 1916, by an opinion agreed already between himself 
then rst decision of Lloyd George's five-man and the ministers and senior civil servants 
war cabinet, the cabinet secretariat was sec principally concerned, an opinion hammered 
up. The public record office marks the out in informal committee, 
half-centenary by the Usw of a guide to the xhe main defect of this system, infer- 
first SIX years of the cabinet office s papers, malhy, was remedied by the creation of a 
which scholars working there can now in- secretarial staff: not before time, 

spect and quote. Xhc Gladstone of the early iSyos, gifted 

Over three hundred volumes of the record with drive, speed and decisiveness beyond 
ofike's cabinet collection in fact contain all normal reach, could work his system 
papers, or photographs of papers, compiled well; ten or twenty years later, when prime 
during the fifty years before the secretariat minister again, he was clearly, if still a giant 
was founded. These have been assembled among men, an ageing one ; and there was 
from various archives. They include not more work to do. Hence, for instance, the 
only the ffies of the committee of imperial celebrated inquiry from Lord Hartington's 
defence and its predecessors, but also the private secretary to Gladstone’s in 1882: 
prime ministers’ letters to the sovereign My Chief has told me to ask you what the 
summarising what passed at each cabinet devil was decided [at yesterday’s cabinet], 
meeting, and memoranda circulated between for he be danmed if he knows.” 
ministers to help them reach decisions. Salisbury’s preoccupations with foreign 

The inclusion of these items in the new policy, the comparative lack of combative- 
list is a useful reminder that the ** modern ” ness of his successors Balfour, Campbell- 
cabinet system is largely a development of Bannerman and Asquith, and finally the out- 
Ae nineteenth century, not the twentieth, break of a great war, spelled the end of the 
Only the detailed machinery is new: the haphazard ways. As Lord Curzon put it 
objects arc much as they were a century in retrospect, there was an unhappy stage 
ago. Many of the arrangements made by when ” There was no agenda, there was no 
Mr Macmillan or Mr Wilson for investigat- order of business. . . cases frequently arose 
irg difficulties, and deciding on the way when the matter was left $0 much in doubt 
round or through them, are modelled—con- that a Minister went away and acted upon 
sciously or no—on Mr Gladstone’s methods, what he thought was a decision which sub- 
many of which he in turn had learned from sequently turned out to be no decision at 
Sir Robert Peel. When at length Mr Glad- all.’* 

stone’s diary appears in print, wc shall be ^11 this was put to rights by an unobtni- 
able to understand ^ter how he carried imperturbable lieutenant-colonel of 

his colleagues with him round some awk- marines, who had been secretary for some 
ward legislanve a^ administrative ayrnere. th« committee of imperial defence 

& was. usually able to present them with mastered ^ central secretarial pro- 

JM- Tbe Records “oflie" ablnet OflfcV'to «> ^ey’s own “ ’pte dra^ 

tipHL 60 pages. HMSO. %% >ng of really good short Mhiutes is a much 


higher art than the making of a full sum¬ 
mary and requires much practice.” (Hankey 
served as secretary to the Cabinet con¬ 
tinuously for twenty-two years; and in 
^939i a yoar after leaving the job, he entered 
Neville Chamberlain's war cabinet himself.) 
Hankey’s uncommon flair for order, backed 
by Lloyd George's pressure to get on with 
the war, enabled the secretariat to establish 
itself at once as indispensable. 

In an appendix to this pamphlet, the first 
war cabinet’s “ Rules of Procedure ” arc 
SCI out: the essential new feature was the 
recording of every decision by the secre¬ 
tary, and its circulation afterwards to the 
ministers responsible for carrying it 
through. This put on the secretary a burden 
Hankey's shoulders were broad enough to 
carry. If ministers did not tifake up their 
minds clearly, he had to do his best to help 
them ; and yet not make their minds up for 
them, for he had none of their political 
responsibilities, and always felt, like his two 
successors, Sir Edward Bridges and Sir 
Norman Brook, that he must not usurp. 

Teachers of history and politics will fall 
upon one group of documents listed here, 
and many books will be written from it: 
now that minutes of Cabinet meetings are 
available, for half-a-dozen controversial 
years, wc should get rather closer to histori¬ 
cal certainty than we have reached so far. 
And yet it may be that there is another 
problem quite as worthy of learned research 
as the hunt for what ministers did in fact 
decide: the problem of how they came to 
decide it, and the role played in their 
decision-making by the cabinet secretariat. 
In the fifty years of its existence, the cabinet 
office has grown from ” Hankey, four 
assistant secretaries and a few clerical, 
typing and other staff ” into a considerable 
department of state with a total staff of 422. 
Passers-by down Whitehall can observe the 
discreet legend CABINET OFFICE, shared 
with PAYMASTER-GENERAL, on one 
door of the old Treasury building ; the 
cabinet office and 10, Downing Street do 
not lie very far apart. 

There is little so far in the textbooks on 
government to teach us what the cabinet 
office is and does; the people who work in 
it are brilliant rather than communicative, 
and it is not the sort of department which a 
would-be sensation-monger would ever be 
likely to be invited to join. Unless its staff 
write memoirs, it may be particularly hard 
for historians to find out what in fact it 
spends its time doing. (Hankey forbade 
his subordinates to keep diaries ; but kept 
a full one himself. Does either tradition 
survive ?) 

And it is not easy to j^scover what the 
relations arc between the cabinet secretariat 
—where the agenda for, and the minutes of, 
cabinet and cabinet-committee meetings 
are decided—^and the prime minister’s 
private office round the comer. Either of 
these bodies may be powerful enough to 
exercise a strong pull towards the ”presi- 
system, familiar in Washington 
and elsewhere, on the largely informal, 
existing British cabinet system of con¬ 
stitutional government. Which way do we 
want to be governed ? 
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Fly where the 
sunshine is as 
unrestricted 
as your 

travel allowance 
with South 
African Airways 


(No»f— daify Boeing Stratojet servicesi) 

South African Airways Boeing joy Stratojefs leave London for Johannesburg 
daily. The Wednesday and Sunday flights are only 14 hours, one stop—the fastui 
through flights on the route. Forget about curreng restrictions: South Africa it 
in the sterling area. Just enjoy yourself in the welcome warmth and warm 
welcomes that South Africa lavishes on her visitors. Details from your Travel 
Agent orfrom South African Airways at 2ji/p Regent Street, London (in 
Oxford Circus) GER 9621 jp; in Birmingham, ring MID dpiy; in Glasgow, 
CEN ypy I; in Manchester, BLA idj). 

mrnmKuumtm 'yl 

IweutnelnHoei mifh 
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Kosygin in France 

But will he be true 
to me? 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

From Russia with love was a recurring 
theme in French comment on Mr Kosygin s 
nine-day visit which ended on Thursday. 
But wh^ver there is talk of love, sceptics 
mention the corrosive influence of time. 
This occasion was no exception. Knowing 
that the Kremlin is suspected in France of 
merely amusing itself with a French affair 
while the more serious match with Washings 
ton is temporarily ruled out, Mr Kosygin 
went out of his way to emphasise that bis 
Intentions were honourable, lie made it 
clear that Russia would go on strengthen¬ 
ing its ties with France even if its relations 
with the United States should improve, 
which is far from certain. Russian-American 
relations. Mr Kosygin argued, depend not 
only on the settlement of the Vietnam war, 
but on ibe way in which the war is brought 
to an end. He reiterated Russian support 
for Hanoi's four points and the Vicrcong's 
five. He also rejected the idea of a trip to 
Washington. As for a conference on Euro¬ 
pean security, he described this as a prob¬ 
lem for Europeans who, once they mcr, 
could decide whether the United States 
should be involved in any way. 

In contrast to this bleakness, Mr Kosygin 
stressed the improvement in FrancivRussian 
relations in the last couple of years. He 
was too diplomatic to add that the turning 
point came when General de Gaulle decided 
to revise his German policy. Once gaullist 
diplomacy ceased to bie based on an under¬ 
standing with Bonn, it became attractive to 
the Russians. What is really puzzling is 
why all this friendship, including the 
spectacular visits between Moscow and 
Paris, should not have yet produced more 
spectacular political results. The answer 
brings one back to the German question. 

When Paris and Mascow disagree over a 
non-proliferation treaty, the disagreement 
is tactical, over means rather than ends. 
France has no intention of passing on its 
atomic secrets to anybody. The difference 
on the German issue goes deeper. General 
dc Gaulle, having failed to win the leader¬ 
ship of a continental coalition, cannot 
address the Russian prime minister as 
spokesman for western Europe ; in par- 
ricular, he cannot speak for west Germany. 
But he is still not willing to accept the 
Russian thesis that the division of Germany 
is a fact i^ich requires legal recomition. 
If ^n^hing, the gap between the French 
and Russian leaders has widened since their 
June meeting in Moscow. The French are 
watching with caution and curiosity to see 
what sort of German policy the new coali¬ 
tion in Bonn will evolve. They were some¬ 
what perturbed by the violent anti-German 
diatribe that Mr Kosygin ddivered on 
December 2nd in the town hall kIL Paris. 
jb|oy case, with attitudes still so divergent, 
■'(IW^ench see no point in hurrying towards 
a c^erence on European security. 



So in order to demonstrate their genuine putting an Atlantic gloss on the Franco- 
goodwill, both sides arc once again reduced German treaty, and the Americans, through 
to biluteral agreements. It is in trade that the war in Vietnam, arc largelyahc cause of 
there is most scope for improvement. The the rapprochement between Paris and Mos- 
figures for trade with Russia fn 1965 show cow. Mr Kosygin may mean it when he 
that France was still lagging behind west says that even if relations with Washington 
Germany, Italy and Britain. The situation improve this need not a/fect Russian ties 
has not changed for the better in the with Paris. But General dc Gaulle is not 
current year. French imports from RussLi the man to take second place. Mr Kosygin 
have gone up, but French exports have gone painted Franco-Riissian relations in very 
down. Much has been done in recent bright colours and Russo-Amcrican ones in 
months to improve the trade channels ; the very black ones. Was this just an attempt 
establishment of a Franco-Russian chamber to plea.se his audience ? Russia's real in- 
of commerce is the latest step. Mr Kosygin tentions will be pur to the test in February, 
also spoke of long-term contracts, with when Mr Kosygin comes to London. It 
whole branches of industry planning their will be fascinating to compare the praise 
work so as to supply the needs of the other that he has just lavished in Paris on the dc- 
country. But is it really on the cards that fiani outsider of the western world with 
France can become Russia's chief trading what he has to say to Mr Wilson, wHo, in the 
partner in the West ? Kremlin’s view, must be regarded as 

What comes next ? The Germans, by America’s favourite matchmaker. 


Ireland 

What chances for a bright poor child ? 


Some Irish children will, from next year, great many parents from keeping their 
get a free secondary education at the state's children at schoi^I. The minister also 
expense. Until now the brightest young announced various related arrangements for 
Irish have had to rely, for anything beyond helping children with the cost of transport 
their basic schooling from 6 to 14, either and school books. This arrangement would 
on having comparatively prosperous, or make free secondary education available to 
totally sclf-sacrificing, parents ; or on 61,500 pupils, or three-quarters of those in 
charity. The results have been obvious, secondary school now: the other quarter go 
Ireland’s national prosperity, and its to schools charging over £30. Since all 
people’s happiness, have been held back. secondary schools arc in the hands of the 
Although the brightest and most am- churches, special arrangements will be made 
bitious of Irish youth have for many gener- to give a roughly equivalent subsidy to the 
ations been accustomed to emigrate in schools run for the children of the tiny 
search of their fortunes, they have found in Protestant minorities; the Protestant com- 
their new countries that their lack of any munities arc relatively rich and gcographi- 
.schooling beyond the three Rs has confined cally scattered, and cannot be treated 
them to the least skilled occupations. The exactly like the majority. 

Irish doctors, priests and nuns to be foui^ This new generosity to jhe schools for 
at work in any country are almost invari- poorer people may both attract pupils into 
ably the children of prosperous shopkeepers them from the more expensive ones, and 
and farmers—who traditionally attain full encourage more pupils to cake a secondary 
middle-class status on the day when they education. If both these things happened, 
first call their son Father. the cost to public funds would be even 

Mr O'Malley, Ireland's minister of educa- greater than Mr O'Malley has calculated, 
tioo, last week announced a new system of He announced last week that on the present 
state subsidies to those secondary schools secondary sdiool population the cost of the 
that chaife under £30 a year in fees to new suradies to the churches would be 
their pupils. Fees cover only one-eighth of £2.7 millloo. This, the minister sternly 
secondary school costs, the rest being borne said, would call for “ some sacrifice on 
by the state already; but fees do deter a the pan of those able to bear it ’’—which 
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Aluminium ideas 

BACO ANIMAL SENSE No. 7 



Why Is that beaver chewing 
daisies? 


As a iliaupff from clunviiijL* In^s. Anj sNiiy, 

In '.'1 taU'U the aruTiioon off, 

Olu'tou^lj ml (in (’dger If caver ... 

^^a^hc not. But Iu\s ifiialuly a sniail beaver-while his 
male*; wTre coverint^ tlieii hulire*; with niiul, onr Iriencl 
111 I'c latt hi ll on U) B.u o Aliinmiiimi roolinj^ and sidino prodiieK — 
iar (liaii otlier convrnlional ('(adding muieriulsj iiu luding 

nnid. C ut lii& building m hednlc b) half. 


Z)/(/ /tC Jtwfpjl kh 0a'/( 


Naturally - he\ a fully paifl-up momher of ArthheeU 
Anonymous, 'riial\ how he knew about Baco Aluruiiuuin 
cladding materials being mure durable and 
cheaper in the long run. 

Vve hmd that new Ideas tnU shape in Baco Aiumwinnu 

Do y^ou nihid —that's supposed to be wj Hue. 

Sorr^'. How did \'our heaver ffei on h Baco Alutmniuat 
roojing and siding ppoduib ui thrjirsl placed 

He telephoned The British Aluminium Company's Buildin;^ 

Service at Loudon Trafalgar BBOU-they told him aljuiii it. 

loti know, irs strange finding a beaver who's an architects 

He used to be a civil engineer, but he quit* 

mj? 

He w'as ho ci\ il—COiildti'l .statid all that dauuiiing 
and blasting . • • 

PACO aluminium] 

The British Aluminium Co Ltd 
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Let the Westminster give you the facts 

on selling overseas 

We will help you find markets, guide you tlirough the labyrinth 
of regulations, and advise you on every financial aspect of the 
tough but worlhwliile business of overseas trade. 


A SUCCESSFUL exporter depends on precise 
information and expert advice. Did you 
know that boih are surprisingly easy to 
obtain ? Just lift your phone and ask to speak 
to the Manager of your local Westminster 
Bank. Why the Westminster? Because it 
combines world-wide experience with the 
great resources of a major Bank. Here is an 
outline of the highly organised services that 
your Manager can alert on your behalf. 

z. The Overseas Branch 

(To V you thv hitrst injurmation) 

StMiInr Representatives uf llie IJaiih Ir.ivel the world 
to keep ill personal touch with tlie liiictiiations 
.ninl opportunities of overse.is bu.siiie.ss. In the 
l.iM ye.ir, every continent ha^ been vlsiu d. I’p-to- 
d.Ue intoi Illation is available about regulations 
.ukI rc.-^trictions in foreign coiintiies. 

'1 lu roieignRNclianccroiunofilu M.iulJi.is.ibig 
repul.itiMii lor the speed with \\hiLli it c.in ijiiotc 
ibc bi : l i.Uts for all foreign currency tr.in''.iLlioiis. 

2. The Comsnercial 
Information Department 

(To Ilf Ip yon find mat kits) 

'J Ik vb p.irlnicntisincon'<lanttoiKh\\itbtboM<i.i'ids 
of all over the world, from ubi.-li we 

iiiforiiMtioii lli.it often en.ible.4 us in lu lp ncui find 
the foreign market you are lookimi fur. 

Over the veais we have also built up evtensixe 
reeoids coverlpg the reputation and cmiuiur^Ml 
st.nuling of fweigii firms* You can tfuicki) check 
on the standing of a potential customer. 


The Economic Intelligence 
Department 

( 7 b help you make the policy decisions) 

A research staff of trained economists collate 
information from all over the world. They can give 
you a dear picture of general economic conditions 
in any market you care to name; and the facU 
provided can help you in making your policy 
decisions (c.g., whether to set up a subsidiary 
ovcrsc.'is). 

The Department also publiahes brochures 
under the general title of ‘These are your 
markets’. Economic reports on countries not 
covered in this series and studies of aspects of 
trading can be specially prepared. 

4. Foreign Business Centres 

(ib bring the service to your doorstep) 

These centres at Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, 
I.ccds, l.ivcrpool and Manchester complement 
the Dversf.is Branch in I.ondon. Staffed by 
hpeci.ili'4ts, they can advise you in every aspect of 
iiiipui I expoitlinancingand will guide you expertly 
thnmgli the ni.i/e of export documentation. 'I'hcy 
will viilktl oulw.ird bills, arrange documentary 
crcditsaiid etk-cl insurance on the passage of goods. 

5. The Overseas Business 
Development Officer 

(To z hit you pasonally) 

The ofiuvr i'i a foreign business expert who will 
\ iMl eliviUs an> where in the IM\. and, if you wish 
it, attend Nour high-Ie\el meetings. In effect, you 
add an expert to your staff wIumi you are making 
iltc vital decisions and planning ahead. 



fi. Westminster Branch Managers 

(Men you can really talk to) 


Everything starts with your Manager. He’ll get 
to know your problems in a personal way, really 
associate himself with your hopes and plans. 
He’ll make sure you get the best out of the highly 
organised services of the B.mk. He’ll make the 
wliolc thing work as you want is to. Above all, 
he supplies the human touch which is so pleasant 
a part of doing business with the Westminster. 

Ring your local Manager or write for *A 
Handbook for Exporters'. The Westminster 
Bank has over 1,350 branches in England and 
Wales. Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, 
ECx. The Ulster Bank has over zoo branches in 
Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland. 
The Westminster Foreign Bank (another sub- 
■idiary) operates in France and Belgium. 
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was understood to mean that income tax 
would go up. 

This reference to cost puts in perspective 
the careful plan presented last week by the 
main opposition party, Fine Gael. Opposi¬ 
tion spokesmen have condemned Mr 
O'Malley’s scheme as a “makeshift docu¬ 
ment rushed out over the weekend ** to 
combat their own great plan. But the Fine 
Gael plan would cost an admitted 
£3 million next year, and goodness knows 
how much thereafter. Fine Gael would like 
to do away with fees in all secondary 
schools, thus reducing the social exclusive¬ 
ness of the schools run by some religious 
orders. It would like to make it financially 
possible for more than a tiny minority of 
poor people’s children to go to university, 
and to get rid of the ban imposed by the 
Archbishop of Dublin on the attendance of 
Catholics from his diocese at Trinity 
College, Ireland’s finest but non-Catholic 
university. 

Most striking, however, is the opposition’s 
proposal that control over the state primary 
schools should be vested largely in a new 
committee, composed mainly of teachers 
and associated with the national economic 
planning council. This is an indirect attack 
on the main disaster area of Irish education 
—the question of the Irish language. Over 
40 per cent of the “secular curriculum” 
(z revealing term in itself) is devoted to 
Irish. The opposition feels that it might 
lose clcctorally by a direct attack on this 
taboo subject, which is wHy it wants to take 


Hungary 

Facing both ways 


Mr Kadar tries hard to be all things to all 
men. He has been trying for years with a 
fair degree of success. He has turned 
himself into the virtually indispensable link- 
man between the Hungarian communist 
party and the population, both of whom are 
prepared to trust him as far as they trust 
anyone. The delegates, who watched him 
perform yet again at last week's Hungarian 
party congress in Budapest, may have been 
too familiar with the act to react strongly. 
But as a tight-rope act it was a remarkable 
performance; Mr Kadar is likely to find it 
increasingly difficult to give satisfaction both 
as a party leader and a national leader if he 
really means to make a success of the 
economic reform due to be inaugurated in 
January 1968. 

Mr Kadar’s problem is that he has to 
preserve the “ leading role ” of a party which 
IS not really up to leading anyone any¬ 
where—^let alone in a distinctly unorthodox 
and adventurous direction. He and his 
colleagues told the congress frankly that 
there was a good deal of opposition to their 
cautious moves towards a more liberal 
regime as well as to the new economic 
course. Th^ had been accused of falling 
down on their revoludtmary. ideals, and had 
been obliged to deal sternly with a number 


the curriculum “ out of politics.’* 

Fine Gael does not directly state the truth 
that Irish is an entirely alien tongue to most 
children—or adults for that matter. But 
Mr O’Malley demonstrated the fact himself 
by speaking the opening lines of his speech 
to parliament in that language, as ministers 
of education are bound by convention to do. 
Those few who understood what he said 
could scarce contain their mirth at his 
scumbling mispronunciations. 

But nobody in Ireland has yet addressed 
himself to one inevitable result of the ex¬ 
pansion in schooling at all levels that will 
now take place under the plans of both 
major parties. Because all secondary schools 
arc run by religious groups, the headships 
of those schools almost always fall into the 
hands of priests and clergymen. There is 
almost no advancement for lay teachers, and 
their pay demands are heavily dragged back 
by the fact that the most influential teachers 
—the members of the teaching orders—do 
not draw their full pay. The need for more 
lay teachers must lead to better pay, and 
more responsible jobs, going to laymen. 

In this way as in others, the Irish govern¬ 
ment’s involvement in financing and thus 
inevitably in administering an entirely new 
area of public life, hitherto reserved to the 
religious bodies, must lead gradually but 
inevitably towards secularisation, lliat will 
be resisted. And this is why the chances of 
the next generation of Irish children getting 
a good schooling are less bright than the 
party manifestos make them seem. 


of recalcitrants; a few had even been 
expelled from the party. 

It is one thing, however, to weed out the 
active opponents of a policy; it is quite 
another to make the rest of the party posi¬ 
tively helpful in carrying out. Mr Kadar 
evidently realises that an essential preli¬ 
minary is CO remove party members’ fears 
that if the economic decentralisation, which 
is an integral part of the reform, is really 
carried through, they will lose power and 
prestige and be thrust into a back seat. But 
in their efforts to do this at the congress, 
Mr Kadar and his colleagues tied themselves 
into the most extraordinary knots ; again and 
again they^ threw a sop to the anxious part^ 
members in one sentence, only to qualify it 
or snatch it away entirely in the next. One 
can detect a constant struggle between their 
anxiety to boost party morale—and how 
could this boosting be avoided at a party 
conference ? — and their anxiety not to have 
the reform sabotaged by reactionary or plain 
stupid party members. 

when the delegates got home they will 
not have found it easy to explain at all 
clearly how the leadership sees the new 
relationship between the local party organi¬ 
sations and the decentralised factory admini¬ 
stration. One has the cloudy impression that 


the local orpnisations have been given Tor 
may think they have been ^iven) more of t 
green light to interfere in industrial affairs 
than is good for economic efficiency. The 
leaders may hope to counterbalance this by 
strengthening internal party discipline, 
punishing party members who abuse their 
powers and generally making the cadres 
more worthy of their responsibilities. Mr 
Kadar made it clear that the aim is not to 
make the party much larger—^membership 
now stands at just over 580,000—but to turn 
it into a real 61 ite with the benevolent support 
(or at least acquiescence) of the rest of the 
country. 

One instrument by which it is hoped to 
get the “broad masses” involved m the 
country’s economic progress is the trade 
union movement. Severd speakers referred 
to the new and more important role that was 
being worked out for the unions; Mr 
Sandor Caspar, who is head of the central 
trade union council, referred cryptically but 
tinglingly to the “ socialist character ” of the 
trades unions which “ is only now beginning 
to unfold, in all its magnificence and with 
all its anxieties.” How much of real sub¬ 
stance there is in all this remains to be seen ; 
it may be little more than window-dressing. 

In his final speech Mr Kadar upheld— 
although not without considerable shilly¬ 
shallying—^his policy of not makin|t party 
membership an essential cjualification for 
holding top jobs. He must stick to this policy 
if the economic reform is to succeed and if 
he is to retain what popularity he has in the 
country as a whole. But some delegates will 
have found it a jarring note to sound at the 
end of a party congress; they may have 
remembered that one of the 40-odd resolu¬ 
tions which they had just approved criticised 
those who belittle political training and 
automatically give preference to educational 
and professional quaUfications. But, then, 
that was typical of last week’s proceedings ; 
you had to listen to all the contradictory 
statements and then make up your own mind 
what to believe. 

Argentina 

On the road to 
divorce 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

The marriage of convenience between 
President Juan Carlos Onganfa and 
Argentine trade unions is over. Neither 
side has yet announced a formal parting; but 
with a hint of sadness and a touch of Utter¬ 
ness the labour confederadoo has made it 
clear that it is no longer an admirer of the 
principles of last June’s “Argentine revolu* 
lution.” On the government side, the 
resignadon on Tuesday of the army com¬ 
mander-in-chief, General Pistarini, and his 
replacement by General Julio Alsogaray is 
pretty clear proof of the way the wind has 
blown. General Pistarini had a mudi 
warmer relationship with the peronist 
movement in the trade unions than General 
Alsogaray, one of General Perdn’s most 
determined opponents. 
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Last week the centra] committee of the 
labour confederation announced that it was 
calling a 24-hour strike for December 14th 
■a a protest against the social and economic 
p^cy of the government, and in solidarity 
with the six-week'Old dock strike and the 
grievances of the Tucuman sugar workers. 
The factors leading to this decision are 
complex and tortuous. But it would need 
an extra bit of tongue twisting to describe 
the planned strike as a democratic blow 
against an oppressive military dictatorship. 

labour confederation is controlled by 
Sr Augusto Vandor, the leader of the metal 
workers* And although Sr Vandor rejects 
Perdn’s personal authority, he is an active 
exponent of Perdn’s anti-liberal philosophy. 
Few people in the confederation are wor¬ 
ried aoout whether Argentina has an elected 
legislature or not. They are worried about 
the fact that the unions are not being given 
the direct voice in government that they 
expected to receive from General Ongania. 

Nor is the confederation all that con¬ 
cerned about the plight of fellow workers 
in the cane fields or on the dockside. What 
worries it are the president’s plans for cut¬ 
ting down the country’s colossal railway 
deficit The railways lose 87,000 million 
pesos a year (roughly the equivalent of 
£330,000 a day) because they employ 
40,000 men too many, run a network which 
has been obsolete since the coming of the 
motor car, and use rolling stock that is 
largely defective. This, together with 
Argentina’s huge ramshackle military 
machine, is the main cause of the country's 
inflation and industrial stagnation. 

But, for all its urgency, the problem 
needs to be handled with tact. The govern¬ 
ment has lacked such tact. The two railway 
unions feel that they have had a ready-made 
plan for reorganising the railways slapped 
on their heads without any pre-consultation. 
Rightly or wrongly, they believe that any 
observations they could now make on the 
railway Bill would be disregarded. They 
have seen how the government tried to end 
the dockers’ strike with non-union labour 
working under army protection, and they 
have heard rumours that the government 
might consider putting the railways them¬ 
selves under military command if xbtrt were 
any organised opposition to the plan. 

What has welded all these separate issues 
Into an amalgam of general labour discon- 
Sent has been the drift of the government 
away from the welfare-state line supposedly 
championed by Dr Felipe Tami, the former 
president of the central bank. Dr Tami 
resigned recently in protest against the 
shift ^towards more conservative economic 
d^ctfmes. The champion of conservative 
free market orthodoxy is Sr Alvaro Also- 
garay, at present Argentina’s ambassador to 
Washington. The promotion of his brother 
to commander-in-chief is bound to 
strengthen his band. People are remember¬ 
ing that as Sr Alsogaray went off to his 
exile in Washington, he promised to return 
to Buenos Aires as soon as the country 
his services. 

face of aU this it b a little sur- 
fMnl that union reaction has not been 


more rapid or vigorous. A one-day strike, 
timed well ahead, could hardly be called 
impetuous. The main reason for this is 
that Sr Vpdor, like any politician keen on 
keeping his options open, has been anxious 
to maintain his lines of communication with 
the government and so hold his advantage 
over his chief peronist rival in the trade 
unions, Sr Jos^ Alonso, whose access to 
official circles is much more limited. Sr 
Vandor has evidently not given up hope 
of being recognised officially as a power in 
the land and of being brought into the 
machinery of government. 

But his hopes must now be fading. 
General Onganfa seems to be being pushed 
more and more to the right. The conserva¬ 
tive minister of the interior, Sr Enrique 
Martinez Paz, appears to be gaining influ¬ 
ence (his ideas were attacked this week as 
“ fascist and corporaiivist ” by the respon¬ 
sible business weekly magazine Amlisis). 
The final character of the Argentine revo¬ 
lution has yet to be confirmed. But unless 
General Ongania soon makes up his own 
mind what it is 10 be, it looks as if there 
are others who will do it for him. 


Spain 

Drawing the 
tortuous line 

The spongy, fin de regime state of autocracy 
in Spain after thirty years of General 
Franco's rule is strikingly shown up in the 
political by-play around the coming referen¬ 
dum on the government’s proposed con- 
stitulioiiaJ reforms. On December 1st, the 
five inevitably illegal opposition parties, 
from the monarchists to the communists, 
got together. They wrote identical peti¬ 
tions to the government saying they would 
regard the referendum next Wednesday as 
null and void unless they w'cre allowed to 
campaign against it in the open. The 
government predictably rejected the request 
and continues to tell the elector that 
he cither votes Yes, for Franco, or No, for 
communism. Whereupon one Madrid daily, 
ABC, which is telling its readers to vote 
Yes, criticised the government for suppress¬ 
ing the views of those who think otherwise; 
another, Ya, pointed out that the govern¬ 
ment was so overdoing its propaganda that 
it might produce the opposite reaction to 
the pious one it seeks. 

Thus opposition, press and even govern¬ 
ment all inhabit an uneasy twilit world 
where no one quite knows where he stands. 
The opposition shows signs of or^anbing 
itself and can no longer simply be ^nored. 
The government can he criticised from 
within the fold for suppressing criticism. 
Yet active opposition is as taboo as ever and 
official propaganda continues to equate dis¬ 
sent with communism. This puts the voter 
himself in something of a quanda^. Given 
the sense of insecuri^ the Spaniards have 
inherited from the civil war of the xpBOs^ 
given government control of the pomng 
booths and given that constitutional rcfoim 
is a step forward, however small, few people 


expect the electors actually to register a No. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the all 
too obviously one-sid^ pressure from 
officialdom could make many abstain. 

The fixed point in the government’s tor¬ 
tuous compromises between dictatorship 
and concession to the pressures for repre¬ 
sentation seems to be the determination of 
the establishment to secure its own future 
after General Franco’s day. This probably 
explains why the most liberal proposal 
associated with the constitutional reform is 
the emancipation bill for non-Catholics, the 
derails of which have now been made public. 
This is controversial with churchmen, but is 
backed by the Vatican and is still relatively 
safe for the secular establishment. As a 
result, in its own terms, it iQpkes a fairly 
clean sweep of the constraints of the earlier 
years of the Franco regime. It allows all 
denominations to worship freely in public 
and also to proselytise and set up colleges 
and seminaries ; it exempts pastors and 
rabbis from military service ; and lets non- 
Catholics and atheists hold any office except 
that of head of state. 

In traditional Spanish terms, this is 
revolution. It offends the notion, which 
would have appealed in Stuart F.ngland to 
Laud, of an “organic” society united by 
church and state. It has taken its main 
promoter, Sr Castiella, the foreign minister, 
seven years to get it accepted. Ycr, when 
all is said and done, what was the problem? 
There are officially only 30,000 practising 
Protestants — and unofficially perhaps 
150,000—5,000 official Jews and 1,000 
official Moslems. Spain seems safe for the 
Catholic church for a few years yet. More¬ 
over, in practice, the Protestants had been 
allowed to open twelve chapels already in 
1964. As usual, General Franco is recog¬ 
nising reality—not least that of the Vatican 
Council—rather than promoting reform. 
Ncvcrthclcs's, in the characteristic manner 
of present-day Spain, the bill might still 
have significant indirect effects. For it 
strengthens the movement of reform in the 
church and this in turn could add to the 
growing pressures on the regime to change 
its spots. 



Frmico^s ideei voters 
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We invented this for mlit-second 
navigation 60 , 000 high 


We invented this for heavy duly 
660 foet under the sea 


Tliis one has a bit of both and a substantial 
character at any level 




The Datejiisl inheril^ i!ic rugged- 
ness of the Submariner (v/alcr- Vmg 
proof, cIi mate-proof,shoe kproof) and 
the supreme accuracy of the GMT- 
Master (theDatejustanofTlcjallycerti- ^ 
f»ed chronometer^ has been awarded 
the highest distinction a chronometer 
can normally obtain). 

And the Oatejust has an elegance and 
character of Its own...«distinctive but not 
just decorative/ 







When a man has a his haadst ypu^mepcct Co find a Rolex on hb wrist 


The Oyster case, for example, is hewn out 
f of a solid block of Swcdich steel or gold. A 
‘ calendar shows the date magnified. Even 
the braceluL is distinctively Rolex. 

The Dalojust is “speciar' .without being 
“special purpose.” Wear it and you can dive 
1^ for treasure in the Aegean, fly your own Jet to 
^ the conference in Helsinki or address Iho 
r UiiiiGcf Nations. 

V/ilh a Rolex on your wrist, you have entire 
worlds in your hands. 

ct CO fiod a Rolex on his wrist BOLEX 

CrNuVA 


AdM AudtlRivI Banrfjna gwolioli loinlNi^ truaMlB BtfUlMAIrw Caucas CbIoo'IO DuWIr Havwr Hong Kong iRhanncgbur} U> ilu' >.*> i ■ 


ijrn« M. .lctC>i, Hif.r. H. ./Vo.l» fti.Ia E3 jP- jij 3.''aai>ar« SydfteyToh/oTcrcnta 
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Now->one machine gives you automatle Invoicing 
end computer Input tapeSi 


TodiQl, Inveleino to done quite differ- 
tnUy In an up-to-date company. 

(1) It'g aecompllahed at electronic 
•peede. 

(Q It provides you with a by-product 
punched tape for computer proceesing 
of management reports. 

If you don't yet enjoy these advan¬ 
tages, you can now... and at modest 
coat/..with the new S015 COMPU- 
T>PER* electronic invoicing machine 
by Frlden. 

The 6015 to a *'baslc" machine for 
electronic Invoicing. It extends, adds, 
deducts, calculates percentages, dis¬ 
counts. subtotals, and totals... and It 
types the results on the invoice... a// 
automatically. 


A 



It also automatically converts firom 
one currency to another, or makes tha 
necessary conversions required In 
computing price per dozen, per gallon, 
per yard, or whatever. 

Furthermore, the 5015 has an auxil¬ 
iary tape punch, so you can capture 
selected data on tape automatically. 
Later you process this tape (either on 
your own equipment or through a 
computer service bureau) to produce 
Inventory reports, sales analyses, and 
similar documents. 

Still using old fashioned methods? 
6o modern, save money with the new 
6015. Call your local Frlden office for 
particulars-you'll find the number In 
your telephona dftectoiy-or writo to 


frlden International 8.A., 14% 
Avenue Louise, Brussels 5, Bel- 
llum. We offer sales and service 
tughout Europe and the world. 



Th# iww 5015 CoMPinnm 
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South Arabia 

Imperial touch 
works at last 


FROM OUR UN CORRESPONDENT 

The merger in March 1963 of the lively 
port of Aden with the ten up-country states 
then forming the South Arabian Federation 
led the governor, Sir Charles Johnston, to 
rhapsodise in his memoirs: 

It is not for nothing that London has 
existed so long as a great imperial capital. 
The technique of negotiation on colonial 
matters is practised with an unconscious 
intuitive certainty of touch. The solutions 
found to our problems had that deceptive 
look of simplicity and commonsense which 
is the real trademark of the master 
negotiator. 

Two governors, two emergencies and 
several abortive conferences later, no echo 
of his early rapture can be heard. But mid¬ 
summer efforts by the British mission at the 
United Nations to place the whole problem 
in the lap of the world body have had their 
reward. On December 2nd the General 
Assembly voted to setid a mission to recom¬ 
mend practical steps by which the federa¬ 
tion, now composed of 18 states and 1.5 
million people, can reach independence by 
1968. 

Many Assembly members, having urged 
both independence and a UN presence back 
in Johnston's day, treated ^Britain's late con¬ 
version with scepticism. They argued dur¬ 
ing this last month debate that Britain 
was still strewing the path with obstacles. 
The two “ reservations ” Britain mentioned 
in August—really reminders that it was re¬ 
sponsible for security, and had treaties with 
some of the sheikhdoms, until an indepen¬ 
dence constitution was agreed—were no 
sooner explained away than a battle began 
to make the British government end the 
state of emergency in Aden before the UN 
mission got to work. 

Irked by allegations of detainees being 
tortured, British officials tried the imperiad 
couch for the last time. Not only was a list 
produced of Arab victims of terrorism in 
Aden (27 killed and 175 wounded even be¬ 
fore the crash last month of a sabotaged 
Dakota plane), but the double-barrelled 
effect of a high velocity speech by a member 
of the British mission followed by a tranquil- 
lising dart from Lord Caradon at his most 
conciliatory made its mark. The general 
verdict was that Britain might be arrogant 
but was also in earnest. Mr Kanakaratnc of 
Ceylon produced the compromise which 
saved at the eleventh hour a mission that 
can do more for peace in the Middle East 
chan blue-helmeted battalions arriving after 
an explosion. He simply suggested that the 
mission should judge for itself whether it 
can act effectively under emergency condi¬ 
tions. 

If Mr Thant can now pick four or five 
men of stature for this mission the situation 
could be transformed quickly. The mission 
has a mandate to consider recommending a 
caretaker government to replace the im- 
wieidy federal (and feudal) regime before 
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elections. It may, who knows, recommend 
a liberal constitution not very different from 
the bicameral suggestions of Sir Ralph Hone 
last year. And Britain would like it, or a 
successor team, to play the foreground role 
in supervising elections. At present local 
UN jealousies and ambitions make it doubt¬ 
ful whether the best men will be chosen. 
But it is clear, at least to the less involved, 
how important it is to pick a team whose 
recommendations will have universal re¬ 
spect. And swift implementation too, now 
that two of the four years Britain left itself 
before the independence deadline have been 
frittered away. 

Jordan 

Hawks and doves 
of Amman 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

A country can have calm or stability; 
the two are not necessarily the same.” The 
Jordanian statesman who used to make this 
distinction meant that a country is calm 
when nobody is demonstrating or rioting; 
it is stable when nobody e^^en wants to. At 
the moment Jordan is calm, more or less 
(although early this week Nablus was in 
die middle of a strike and under night cur¬ 
few), but certainly not stable. In Amman 
there are hawks and doves as everywhere 
else. The hawks, led by the prime minister, 
Mr Wasfi Tal, take the view that if you 
clobber a few west-bankers (half the 
country’s population lives west of die 
Jordan) over the head when they are 
troublesome they will remain quiet for a 
time. They have, after all, done so before. 
The doves say that unless something 
positive and convincing is done to meet the 
grievances of the west bank the trouble will 
recur again and jeopardise all the social and 
economic advances of recent years. 

There is good evidence that King Hussein 
himself W'as on the doves* side in the 
first days after the Israeli raid on Samu on 
November 13th, but that he became steadily 
more hawkish as he recovered his normal 
sclf-confidence and composure. In his 
most recent public statements he has dis¬ 
missed all the riodng as some little trouble 
prompted by outsiders. After agreeing at 
first to a meeting of notables due'to be 
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Shukaiiry pulls out dl thi stops 


held in Jerusalem last Mimday, he then 
cancelled it (so precipitating me Nablus 
strike). Undoubtedly there was a danger 
that the meeting would get out of hand mth 
demands that he should sack his prune 
minister. But many feel that this risk 
would have been worth uking to get rid 
of a dangerous head of steam. 

The government is probably ri^t ia 
thinking that the desire to aemonstrate 
comes in spasms. Most west bank citizens 
were genuinely shocked and fri^tened by 
the riots and their consequence. Parents 
are keeping a strict watch on their children 
who are the most likely to start anything 
fresh. The west bank does not seem ready 
for a second round of demonstrations. 

But agitators on the west bank have 
powerful weapons in their hands. Not only 
is the Voice of Palestine being broadcast 
from Cairo; there is also all the organisation 
and the money of the resistuice movements. 
Apart from the Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
sation which, although boycotted by the 
Jordanian government, still has represen¬ 
tatives at large on the west bank and could 
go underground if the authorities pet really 
tough, there are the Syruio-tMscd 
commando groups, Fatah and Asifa, and 
reportedly anot^r separate organisation 
known as the Palestine Liberation Front 
which may turn out the most effective of 
all. Helping all these movements is the 
burning sense of grievance among the entire 
west bank population that the Israelis could 
make their raid with virtual impunity. 

Two things could help King Hussein and 
his government. The first, and more likely, is 
that the Israelis should forbear from striking 
again, at least for some time. The other 
would be the working out of some modus 
vivendi with Egypt and Syria so that the 
United Arab Command could be reacti¬ 
vated. At present the political obstacles to 
this seem insuperable. But just possibly 
President Nasser may feel that any alterna¬ 
tive to King Hussein would be so dangerous 
for everyone that he will meet him half-way, 
taking the reluctant Syrians along as his de¬ 
fence agreement with them gives him at 
least the nominal right to do. There re¬ 
mains the PLO and its voluble leader, Mr 
Shukairy, with whom the Jordanians say 
they have tried and failed to do business. 
But they could do worse: were Mr 
Shukairy replaced by someone with more 
powers of organisation and less of rhetoric, 
the threat from the PLO would be that 
much more serious. 
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Macao 

Culture for a 
governor 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

Having partly drowned Macao, the tide of 
China’s '‘great proletarian cultural revolu¬ 
tion *’ has ebbed inscrutably into the wind¬ 
ing back streets and anonymous alleys of 
this tiny Portuguese peninsula on the south 
China coast fifteen miles from Hongkong. 
According to Peking’s People^s Daily, seven 
Chinese were killed and 76 injured when 
Portuguese police and troops fired on rioters 
last weekend. How far the riots were planned 
by Peking and how far they were caused by 
thc^ vandWstn of local young hooligans, 
white-haters and Chinese secret societies 
Is still uncertain. The original protests over 
an obscure incident—the Macao police are 
said to have assaulted communist workers 
who were building an unapproved school on 
one of the two adjacent Portuguese islands 
—were clearly organised on Red Guard 
“ cultural lines. TTicy were timed, three 
weeks after the original incident, to coin¬ 
cide with an ofBcial complaint from Peking 
and to embarrass the newly arrived Portu¬ 
guese governor. Brigadier Nobre de 
Carvalho. 

Youths, awkward and uncertain of them- 
•clvcs, were paraded into Macao’s elegant 
government house by sturdy teachers and 
party cadres who directed their chants of 
clicbfs from Chairman Mao’s “ Quotations.” 
From the outset the unhappy Portuguese 
g^emor—like his^ predecessors in previous 
msputes with Peking—adopted a placatory 
line promising virtually everytmng the 
youths were demanding, including the 
burning of police truncheons. He hesitated 
only over the dismissal and guillotining of 
the police chief. 

Comrade Ho Yin, the versatile com¬ 
munist “ governor ” of Macao, who is chair¬ 
man of Macao’s chamber of commerce, 
a member of Peking’s National People’s 
Cbngrcss and one of the heads of the great 
Macao gold syndicate, hurried ofF to Canton 
at Brigadier Carvalho’s urgent request to 
get his orders from the party. Comrade 
Ho, an amiable figure who had a grenade 
thrown at him and a party of ladies after a 
happy night at the dog races some months 
ago, can hardly be described as a revolu¬ 
tionary party leader in the grand old tradi¬ 
tion of the caves of Ycnan. He has many 
enemies to whom would certainly be added 
any honest Mao-fearing Red Guards in 
Canton who clapped eyes on his comfortable 
way of life. 

It is assumed that he is now working 
assiduously, with the Portuguese governor’s 
assent and collaboration, to smooth things 
over and soothe any lingering “ cultural ” 
fervour. Meanwhile the curfew persists, 
more than 70 pepdc are in hospital, the 
fragments of mqj&tcd statues and the 
ashes of ancirat'^oks and records are 
being swept up, the gambling casinos re¬ 
main barred and dark, the dog races will 
not be hdd this weekend, and the next 
series of bull fights has beeir deferred. The 


Red Guards may be proud of the success of 
this cultural revolt in an enslaved decadent 
enclave. 

Naturally there arc misgivings in Hong¬ 
kong. The governor, Sir David Trench, .is 
on record as having said “ it can’t happen 
here.” But the recent widespread rioting 
in the British colony over a twopenny in¬ 
crease in the first class fare on the ferries is 
a disturbing portent, and there arc certainly 
plenty of copies of Chairman Mao’s 
“ Quotations ” on sale in Hongkong party 
bookshops for people to read aloud inside 
Government House should they acquire a 
cultural itch. Indeed there are blasphemous 
whispers that Mao’s works are being pirated 
and peddled at cut prices, like pornography, 
at Hongkong airport: “You like funny 
book by Chairman Mao for Klismas pleseiit 
in New York ? ” 


Jugoslavia 

Man bites dog, 
and now what? 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

It is one of the pitfalls of attempung a 
careful blend between communism and 
demooratic processes that situations may 
conceivably arise for which there is no ready 
textbook solution. What action should be 
taken, for instance, when a government 
resigns over a policy question after a dis¬ 
agreement with parliament ? This is the 
problem which confronts the Jugoslavs this 
week after the unprecedented walkout of 
the whole Slovenian republican government 
in Ljubljana after a row over social 
security. Mr Janko Smole, the Slovenian 
prime minister, able economist and former 
national bank director, presented not only 
the Slovenians but the federal authorities 
ill Belgrade with a real poser when he 
handed in his government’s resignation on 
Wednesday, saying he could no longer 
accept responsibility for economic develop¬ 
ments in the richest of the Jugoslav 
republic. 

The immediate cause of Mr Smole’s 
action was a row over a parliamentary bill 
intended to reduce from 7 to 6 per 
cent of their iiirnovcr the contributions 
made by enterprises to the social security 
programme. When the executive council 
submitted the bill to the social security 
chamber of the Slovenian parliament, 12 of 
the 70 deputies absented themselves, 44 
opposed the bill, 11 supported it and three 
abstained—a clear defeat for Mr Smolc’s 
government but the sort of minor pinprick 
which west German governments, for in¬ 
stance, have been in the habit of ignoring. 

But, as Mr Smole explained when declin¬ 
ing the parliamentary president’s offer to 
withdraw his resignation, “ It is not only 
a question of social security but of the 
whole altitude towards economic reform. 
The county cannot afford to go on living 
as it is.” He added, “ This is not a mere 
personal issue. We wish to force the issue 
on public attention.” 


Mr Smole has posed a nice problem, 
which had already been forecast in public 
debate last September, on the moral 
responsibility of governments. What do 
wc do, one speaker asked, when a govern¬ 
ment actually resigns? Mr Edward Kardelj, 
who initiated the debate, pointed out that 
the day of rubber stamp parliaments in 
Jugoslav is long since past. The long-term 
economic plan shuttled to and fro for over 
a year because a parliamentary committee 
refused to approve it, and a bill on increased 
capital investment only just nudged through 
on a narrow margin. “ It is becoming more 
and more obvious from parliamentary 
rostrums,” said Mr Kardelj, “ that contro¬ 
versial^ and contradictory opinions are 
emerging. The increasingly frequent rejec¬ 
tion of government bills needs careful 
consideration.” 

These are the growing pains of 
democracy and, incidentally, one possible 
explanation for President Tito’s decision 
to arrest Mr Mihailov and his friends. 
They are also a sign cf the increasing role 
played by trade unions in public and parlia¬ 
mentary life, for it was the trade union 
elements in Slovenia which provoked the 
vote against Mr Smole. At the present 
time of mounting economic crisis, however, 
Mr Smole and his followers have made use 
of an old-fashioned democratic weapon 
which could become a habit if used by 
others in protest against the ecopomic re¬ 
forms or their inept implementation. 

The American Congressional decision to 
cut off further 'wheat supplies to the Jugo¬ 
slavs could therefore not have come at a 
worse time. The decision was supposedly 
based on the fact that Jugoslavia maintains 
relations with Cuba (which are almost 
undetectable) and has given aid to Vietnam 
—^which consisted of some medical supplies 
sent through the International Red Cross. 
In Belgrade the State Department is blamed 
for not informing Congress more accurately 
about the position ; and, as one editorial 
writer insisted, “ This could upset the whole 
economy, coming at this time of general 
psychosis of increased consumption.” 

The immediate problem, however, is to 
find a formula to suit a situation novel in 
the annals of world communism. For, as 
Mr Kardelj quire properly pointed out a 
few weeks ago: “ Unless wc accept the fact 
that people can resign when they disagree, 
we might as well retain stalinist methods. 
But you cannot have both.” Slovenia has 
caught the point. 


Efta _ 

Membership pays 


Nothing much emerged from last weekend’s 
meetings of the European Free Trade Area 
in London other than good feeling, now that 
Britain has lifted the cloud of the import 
surcharge. But Denmark is probably not 
the only member considering an approach 
to the common market parallel with 
Britain’s, rather than wait for the results of 
Mr Wilson’s probing. The relative ad- 
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How do you cast now light 
00 Paradise? 



More light is on its way to Paradise Island, Bahamas. It’s to be provided 
by a new power station on nearby New Providence Island which is to ^ 
equipped throughout with alternators, switchgear, transformers, moton 
and motor starters built and instalicd by Brush Electrical Engineering— a 
Hawker Siddeley company. Brash will supervise everything the 
clearing of land to the final handing over of the key when everything 
is complete. 


Hawker Siddeley know how. 


Brush-Hawker Siddeley Engineering Department is soon 
to begin work on a complete new power station to supply 
extra electrical power to the islands of Paradise and New 
Providence in the Bahamas. 

This is nothing new for Brush. They’ve done it more 
than 30 times before. And they will be doing it again in 
Tanzania, Libya, Antigua and Iran. Their long experience 
in building electrical equipment and supervising the 
various phases of power station development is world- 
proved. It is this sort of expertise that makes Brush and 
their export organisation, Hawker Siddeley Electrical 
(Export) Ltd., such a valuable part of the Hawker Siddeley 
industrfad group. 


Power stations arc only one facet of the Hawker Siddeley 
story. 

Hawker Siddeley products go down on the farm—haul 
trains—steer and power ships—probe space-^oU roads— 
fly people—store heat—pack food—fuel aircraA:. And 
maintain a daily turnover of more than £i million. 

That’s what makes Hawker Siddeley a world-size 
group. With group power. 

HAVt^KER 
SIDDELEY 

U ST JAMES'S SQUARE. LONDON S W 1 Te'ppfiOfi* WHHchdll 20M 



Mechanical, electrical and aerospace capital eqaipment with world*wide sales and service 


Mamma mla! 

How you mean I’m up to my elbows In alkylbenzene? 


Steady Signora. lt*8 just a simple washday fact the 
whole world over. Gulf alkylbenzene is a basic 
chemical used In the manufacture of detei'gents. 

Gulf is one of the world’s largest producers of 
petrochemicals, and has exported them to Europe 
since 1958. Currently, many European countries use 
petrochemicals frond Gulfs USA plants. The last 
eight years have seen shipments grow at a con¬ 
tinually expanding rate. And they 're still gi'owing. 

But Gulf is^going one better. 

Gulf has A#tftaigun building a big, new plant at the 
BHtish oll^iSt of Milford Haven. This will put Gulf 


petrochemicals right on Europe's doorstep; Increase 
availability and convenience to European users. A 
typical case of Gulf going where it is needed. 

Whether it’s a big project or Just a little thing, 
Gulf believes in giving service. All over Europe Gulf 
is busy putting this philosophy into practice. And 
from world wide resources is putting more oil. more 
energy, to work for Europe. 

Chemicals Department, Gulf Eastern Company, Gulf 
House, 2 Portman Street, London W7. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, USA, 
and throughout the world. 



GULF IS OIL 
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vantages of membership of the two groups 
are not easy to quantify but at least Efta 
members now have something to go on in 
working out the effect of tariff dismantling 
on their prices. 

A special Efta study* suggests that 
Efta exporters have not on the whole used 
the opt^rtunity offered by the lowering of 
tariffs to raise the price of products exported 
to member countries. Instead, they seem 
CO have generally passed the tariff reduction 
on to the importers and much of the benefit 
of this has been passed on in turn to the 
consumer. Moreover, not only has this kept 
dou'n the prices of goods of Efta origin 
which are being exchanged in increasing 
volume within the ^up, but it has also 
damped down rises in prices of competing 
goods, home-produced as well as foreign. 

The effect of the tariff reduction w'as not, 
however, easy to express in exact statistical 
terms. Only in the case of Finland was it 
possible to prove that a tariff reduction was 
felt m prices charged at every stage of 
distribution right down to the consumer. In 
Norway and Sweden, on the other hand, 
between 60 per cent and 70 per cent of the 
cases examined showed chat profit margins 
of traders increased by less than the tariff 
reduction. Some suppliers in Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden actually lowered their 
prices after the tariff cuts. Why ? The 
Fita report gives two possible explana¬ 
tions The prospects of eventual duty- 


The Japanese government may need more 
than a face lift. After his unresounding re- 
election as Liberal-Democratic party leader 
on December ist, the prime minister. Mr 
Saco, tried to brighten nis fading image by 
replacing all but one of his 19-mcmber 
cabinet with clean and fresh ” men. The 
theme of this shuffle was a new look rather 
dian a new policy. But the present ministers, 
all of them cabinet veterans, appear slightly 
to the right of their predecessors. Mr Sato 
broke with convention by selecting his 
cabinet only from his supporters rather chan 
from a balance of factions—it is said because 
several key leaders of opposing factions re¬ 
fused to join. 

The new cabinet was to breathe new 
air and dispel the ** black mist " of cornijp- 
tion. Blit it has already run into trouble. 
The tw'o socialist parties are threatening to 
submit mass resignations of their Diet mem¬ 
bers in an attempt to force Mr Sato to dis¬ 
solve his government before the end of the 
year. The threat comes as the fledgling 
cabinet is trying to push a siipplementary 
budget through a special session of the Diet 
despite an opposition bo^ott. The Libend- 
Deraocrats are hoping that an election can 
be staved off un& next year’s budget is 
prepared, the rise of commodity prices is 
checked, and the public has come to recog¬ 
nise that the new administration is “sincere” 
atKl scandal-free. For this, Mr Sato is will¬ 
ing to keep the Liberal-DemcK'rats in their 


INTERNA nONAL REPORT 

Developments in Efta trade 

Annua* % growth rates in exports to: 



1953 

-59 

1959 

-65 


Efta 

EEC 

Efca 

EEC 

Austria 

6 1 

11 -2 

16 6 

7-9 

Britain 

4 0 

4-9 

9 5 

11 6 

Denmark 

3 4 

14-2 

10 9 

6-1 

Finland 

7 2 

12 0 

n 0 

10*6 

Norway 

8 8 

10 9 

11 9 

9 4 

Portugal 

4 7 

8 1 

20 6 

10 1 

Sweden 

7 1 

7 7 

22 9 

10 4 

Switzerland 

81 

7-1 

13 4 

9 9 

TOTAL Efta 

6 6 

7 8 

11 7 

10 0 

free trade 

may have encouraged 

some 


Efta exporters to cut prices in order to 
establish their market p^ition ; with sonic 
others, the original* high tariffs may have 
deterred them frmn making a serious 
attempt previously to enter the market. 

Obviously the share of Efta commodi¬ 
ties in domestic consumption has a lot to 
do with the impact of die Efta tariff cuts 
on prices. Thus the dfect on prices in 
Britain and Austria has been very limited* 
since their imports from Efta countries 
rank at the, bottom of the league. In 
Austria, the saving in consumer expenditure 
would amount to only 0.7 per cent at the 
most, even if the tariff reductions w^cre 
passed on in full to the consumer. 

*The Effect on Prices of Tariff Dismantling 
m Efta. European Free Trade Association, 
Geneva 1966 , 


seats while the socialist scats remain empty. 
But the pressure for an early election is 
strong. 

Even if the socialists manage to force an 
election this month, they are not likely to 
reap great rewards. Recent polls have in¬ 
dicated that while the prime minister's 
personal popularity is declining, his party 
has not lost much suppi^rt and the socialists 
are not gaining. The main socialist party 
now has 141 sears in the Diet to the Liberal- 
Democrats’ 278. Since the socialists are 
suffering from a shortage of candidates, they 
will not even be able to contest half the 
constituencies. 

The only party that can be expected to 
make signifleanr gains at the next election, 
whenever it is (the deadline for dissolution 
is November), is the political arm of the 
Soka Gakkai movement, the Komeito or 
Qean Government party. Komeko will 
be putting up Diet candidates for the 
first time and may well win a high 
proportion of the 30 to 35 seats it 
contests, probably most of them from 
Liberal-Democrats. 

Even if the election should be held while 
the “ black mist ” is still hanging over the 
Sato cabinet, no one expects the combined 
o[^ 05 ition to come near to challenging the 
I^beral-Democratic majority. But, with one 
third of the patty already against him, it 
might mew the end of Mr Sato’s turq as 
prime minister. 


n?^5 

Kuwait 


Agreement at last 


Thi^ week the prime minister of Kuwait, 
Sheikh Jabir, announced that he has at last 
signed a new (“ supplemental ”) agreement 
with the Kuwait Oil Company to bring 
Kuwait into line with the new-styic agree¬ 
ment worked out two years ago between 
the oil companies and the major producing 
countries. Kuwait has been cliflObanging 
ever since its natimial assembly showed 
itself to possess a wholly unexpected life oi 
its own and, nearly two years ago, threw 
out an earlier version of the same agree¬ 
ment. It seems unlikely that Ae new 
document would have been signed unless 
there seemed a solid chance d getting it 
through. It is said that the government is 
now anxious to get the matter Out of the 
way before the elections come along to 
turn it into a burning political issue, and it 
seems likely that it will come before the 
assembly some time before the end of 
January 1967. 

If and when tlic assembly ratifies it, Gulf 
and British Petroleum—^joint owners of 
KOC—will sigh with relief. Resigned to 
losing ground almost yearly to their host 
governments and committed only to delat¬ 
ing the process as much as politics permit, 
the oil companies in the Middle East want 
nothing more than a quiet life—and a solid 
front. With the exception of Iraq (which 
has .special problems not related to its oil 
companies'! the other major oil producers all 
signed ihe agreement, which had been 
laboriously vtoiked out with member 
countries nf the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries. Any break in rhe line 
was a potential source of instability, to add 
to the othcr.s So much so that Abu Dhabi 
Marine Areas went on its figurative knees 
to persuade the former ruler, Sheikh 
Shakhbut, to accept more money for his oil. 

Similarly, Gulf and BP were on call to 
talk about new agreements in Kuwait as 
soon as the old one collapsed; it was only 
a matter of the ruling family deciding when 
the moment was ripe. Certainly, at this 
distance, the reasons produced for the delay 
do not look insuperable. The most trouble¬ 
some issue was sovereignty: those clauses 
b the agreemenr that seemed to restrict 
Kuwait’s freedom of action. Sheikh Jabir 
said in his speech that the government, as 
one might exp^, had not been able to 
achieve all of its aims. The other main 
issue was the date from which the agree¬ 
ment would run. The companies through¬ 
out the Middle East had offered the new 
agreements with a penal timetable cutting 
off the right to back-taxes unless the agree¬ 
ment was signed before the deadline. The 
difficulty was, that, if Gulf and BP agreed to 
pay back-taxes despite a broken timetable, 
the effect on other countries and negotiations 
could be awkward; another Hoe broken, a 
precedent created. This is what, above all, 
the companies try—sometimes successfully 
—to avoid. 


Japan 

Black mist over Tokyo 
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Thyristor Controls in Board Mill 

The English Electric tlijTistor - controlled variaoio • 
speed drive at St Anne’s Board Mill, Bristol, ensures the 
highest electrical efficiency and speed stability while 
taking up less space than conventional drives using 
motor-generators or magnetic amplifiers. Thyristors are 
solid-state devices. They contain no moving parts, require 
no maintenance, and are virtually everlasting. These 
drives are produced by the Company’s Industrial Control 
and Automation organisation. Part of the world of 
English Electric, 



DeltK-powered Patrol Boats for Peru 

Six new fast patrol boats for the Peruvian Navy, each 
powered by two 3,100 horse-power Napier 'Deltic* high¬ 
speed diesel engines, are now operating in Peruvian 
waters. Built by Vosper Limited of Portsmouth, the craft 
are a modified version of Vosper’s standard 103 -ft design. 
These Napier 'Deltic* engines are similar in design to 
those used in the most powerful diesel locomotives in 
service with British Rail. Napier is a part of the world of 
English Electric, 



Tosting the Concorde 

A £ 350,000 Ministry of Aviation contract for 
equipment for testing the forward fuselage 
section of the BAC-Sud Aviation Concorde 
supersonic airliner has been awarded to the 
English Electric Industrial Control and Auto¬ 
mation organisation. The equipment will sim¬ 
ulate the alternate heating and cooling that 
occurs during supersonic flight, and is inten* 
ded to operate continuously for about five 
years. It includes two air systems, heating and 
refrigeration plant, process controls, and two 
English Electric Leo Marconi KDF 7 compu¬ 
ters. English Electric flight equipment ordered 
for the Concorde includes heat-resistant visor 
windows and ’Spraymat’ ice protection for the 
main-planes and air intakes. All part of tho 
world of English Electric. 


'ERTGUSH ELECTRIC’ 

POWER, COMMUNICATIONS AND AUTOMATION FOR THE WORLD 
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MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 

announces the opening of 
a new Representative Office 
in 

HR 

to service its ciients' needs in Beneiux 



Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company, one 
of the world’s great international banks, has 
opened a Representative Office in Brussels at 
S2, rue de Colonies. 

This new office, working jointly with Man¬ 
ufacturers Hanover London Branches and 
our other European Representative Offices, 


specializes in solving banking and business 
problems for customers who have interests in 
the Benelux countries and in Western Europe. 

You are invited to make our Brussels Office 
your personal link to this dynamic market. 

Whatever the banking need in Europe or 
around the world ... 


it's good to havo a great bank behind you. 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST COMPANY 

InttnMrfioitalOlvhlwi: 44 WAIX STBEBT, NBW YORK. N.T. 10015 
London Branchot: 7 Princes Street, E. C. 2 • 88 Brook Street. W. 1 

Beirut • Brussels • Caracas • Frankfurt • Madrid • Manila • Mexico City • Paris • Rome • SAo Paulo * Tokyo 
Member Federal Depoelt Insurance Corporation • Incorporated with Limited Ueblllty In U.S.A. 
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Democrats' decline and 



Washington, DC 


The most convenient and most frequently 
used way in which Democratic politicians 
explain the shocking and seemin^y sudden 
decay of their party is to blame it all 
on President Johnson. Indeed^ Mr John¬ 
son's ill-advised dismantling of the staff 
at the Democratic National Committee's 
headquarters and his inattention to party 
matters during three years in the Presi¬ 
dency have played no small part in the 
current Democratic crisis. Always sus¬ 
picious of anti-Johnson overtones inside 
the National Committee and misled by his 
easy victory over Mr Goldwatcr in 1964 into 
believing that the country* had entered an 
era in which political parties were obsolete, 
Mr Johnson had allowed his function of 
party leader to atrophy. Individual state 
parties were left to operate without the 
financial and technical assistance that nor¬ 
mally could be expected from Washington. 

But, in private discussions among state 
leaders, these facts arc being magnified into 
a scapegoat theory that makes Mr Johnson 
wholly responsible for the unexpectedly 
severe Democratic defeats of November 8th. 
Listening to some of these leaders it might 
be supposed that he inherited from Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy a smoothly-functioning, flaw¬ 
less organisation and permitted the rust to 
eat deeply into it in three short years. Such 
theorising encourages state Democratic 
leaders in the comfortable belief that no 
reform is needed as far as they are con¬ 
cerned. It is significant that all the post- 
election cries for party reform have con¬ 
centrated on the shortcomings of the 
Democratic National Committee and not on 
any need for improvement at the state level. 

The reality is different. A few reformers 
in the party have been aware that the Demo¬ 
cratic machines in the big cities, whose 
strength is based on jobs for the faithful 
and on the hereditary voting loyalties of 
immigrant groups, have been slowly disin¬ 
tegrating in the twenty years since the end 
of the war. With these machines ever less 
relevant to a society where the suburbs are 
eclipsing the cities in political weight, the 
Republicans have had their opportunity to 
regain power but, until now, they ^ve 
missed it because of stubborn ideological 
commitments. Although Democratic re¬ 
formers looked to John Kennedy to give an 


impulse to internal reorganisation, he relied 
heavily on the old line machine politicians 
to win the presidential nomination in i960 
and was then in no position to reform his 
patrons. President Johnson, following his 
vague grand design of non-party consensus, 
showed even less interest in remaking the 
party. 

The result was that the years of decay 
became obvious this autumn when the Re¬ 
publicans fielded an exceptional group of 
attractive, non-ideological candidates in the 
major industrial states. Should the Repub¬ 
licans manage to maintain this success, the 
result can hardly be other than the election 
of a Republican President in 1968. Thus, 
moves to rebuild the Democratic party in 
these critical states are vital for the Demo¬ 
crats. Yet in the weeks following the elec¬ 
tion there have been no signs of Democratic 
rehabilitation there. 

The Democratic decline in the two main 
eastern seaboard states of New York and 
Pennsylvania, which has long been more 
obvious than that in other major industrial 
states, shows no sign of abating. New 
York’s Democratic party is today an unco¬ 
ordinated assemblage of county leaders 
with all the autonomy and pride of feudal 
barons, giving their own personal power 
priority over statewide victories. Senator 
Robert Kennedy, who has ambivalent loyal¬ 
ties both to the old line leaders who were 
his brother’s patrons and to the reformers, 
has shown no inclination for the formidable 
task of party reorganisation in New York. 

The situation in neighbouring Penn¬ 
sylvania is less diffuse but even more dis¬ 
couraging. Reform elements defeated the 
party organisation’s choice for the Senate in 
1964 and for Governor in 1966 ; but in the 
process Democratic divisions were so 
widened that Republican victories in the 
general election were assured. This split 
between the big city machines and the re¬ 
formers may well lead to the defeat of 
Senator Joseph Clark, leader of the party’s 
reform wing, in 1968. 

The future in Ohio, always the most 
Republican of the industrial states, is a 
shade brighter for the Democrats if only 
because the past has been $0 grim. In spite 
of the Republican landslide there this year, 
there was some sign of a new breed of 


politicians replacing the unimaginative 
feuding of the old line leaders. Even so, the 
Democratic candidates were by and large 
decidedly inferior to their Republican 
opponents and the Democratic organisation 
so weak that most of its functions were taken 
over by the trade unions. 

Most uidturbing to. tke Democrats this 
year were the disastrous defeats they 
suffered in Michigan and Illinois, the two 
critical midwestern states where, while 
following quite different courses, the Demo¬ 
cratic party has been less prone to internal 
division and has won consistently for most 
of the last two decades. In Illinois, those 
victories have been almost entirely the work 
of Mayor Daley of Chicago, the last and 
shrewdest of the big city bosses wieldi^ 
absolute power in his domain. But with 
whites fieeing to the suburbs and middle- 
class Negroes antagonistic to Mr Daley, that 
power has been shrinking gradually. The 
climax this year was the loss not only of 
statewide contests but even of elections in 
Mr Daley’s own stronghold of Cook County, 
W'hcrc he is the party chairman. However, 
Mr Daley will continue to wield monolithic 
control of Democratic affairs in Illinois, 
where no real reform movement has taken 
root—a pros]^ct that is most encouraging 
to the Republicans. 

The Democratic problem in Michigan 
stems not from boss control in the cities, 
which has never existed there, but from the 
domination of the party by the trade unions, 
particularly Mr Walter Reuther’s United 
Automobile Workers. Under the inflexible 
and doctrinaire leadership of the labour 
chieftains, the Democratic party in IVlichi- 
gan has suffered from a steadily shrinking 
base, even losing many of the rank-and-file 
members of trade unions to the newly pro¬ 
gressive state Republican p^ under 
Governor Romney. But at least in Michigan 
there is more hope than exists elsewhere. A 
secret meeting of both union and non-union 
elements of the part^, which was held 
shortly after the elecuon, ended in agree¬ 
ment that a less rigid tone and some new 
faces were essential. 

No such constructive spirit has been 
shown in the country’s most populous state, 
California, in the wake of the Democradc 
rout there. On the contrary, there are signs 
of severe fragmentation to worsen ti^ 
factionalism tl^t played no small part in 
this year’s defeat. With Mr Brown now 
out of i^litics following bis failure to secure 
re-election as Governor, there remains no 
centra] figure to provide a rallying point. 

Factionalism in the President’s own 
state ci Texas is just as severe and is based 
far more on ideological disagreements than 
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b die case in California. The irreconcilable 
split between the Democratic regulars and 
liberals kd Co the re-election of Mr John 
Tower, a conservative Republican, to the 
Senate and might well lose the state for Mr 
Johnson in 1968. Since the election there 
has been increasing virulence in Texas in 
the Democrats’ attacks on each other, with 
no prospect of accommodation. 

iClr Johnson, who certainly cannot be 
blamed wholly for this sad state of affairs 
ell over the country, has begun to show signs 
of taking a new interest in the party. He 
now admits, say his intimates, Us error in 
dismantling the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee's staff. These same intimates say 
chat he now also admits to having been 
wrong in declining to accept the resignation 
of Mr John Bailey, the figurehead chairman 
of Che National Committee, when it was 
offered in 1965. It is now possible that he 
may Aim for advice to Mr Lawrence 
CyBrien, who was one of President 
Keimedy’is chief political lieutenants and is 
now Mr Johnson*8 Postmaster General. 

All such reports are greeted with some 
scepticism in Washington, however. There 
b doubt whether Mr Johnson, who has spen t 
a long career trying to blur partisan dis- 
cinedons, can, to late in that career, become 
t genuine jMitisan leader. Even if he really 
•eta his mind to it, there ia some doubt 


Funds more mutual! 


The Securities and Exchange Commission’s 
report on mutual funds (the American name 
for unit trusts) was so long in the prepara¬ 
tion diat there were rumours that it had 
somehow been acotched and was never 
coming out But it has been published at 
bst The proposals which it contains for 
reform of this $38 billion industry deal 
mainly with the costs to the public of buy¬ 
ing and holding shares in mutual funds. 
As such, the recommendations threaten not 
onlv the earnings of the funds’ managers 
and salesmen but also what the commission 
itaelf called the ** f^ienomenar* recent 
growth of the fundb, which it found 
directly related to sales dharges and manage¬ 
ment fees that it termed ^^excessive.’’ 

The most common commission on the 
•ale of mutual fund shares is now 9.3 per 
cent and the SEC proposed that this be 
reduced to a statutory maximum of 5 per 
cent (the level in Britain)—a figure that it 
did not seek to justify mathematically but 
advanced merely on the ^ound that the re- 
duj^on would be meaningful and would 
^tin leave commissions on fund sales above 
those for most sales of ordinary securities. 
Since shares in the funds are usually 
bought in small amounts, they require con¬ 
siderable investment of the salesman’s time 
for the money he gets out of it. The SEC 
said that some differential between commis¬ 
sions on fund sales and those on listed 
securities might be justified, but that the 
pr^^ discrepancy was far too large. 

(liiRiiagers of mutual funds have a 
llBteicst in keeping tales cooimissums 


about how much impetus he is in a position 
to give to the rehabilitation of the party. 
For a variety of reasons, including Mr John¬ 
son’s own refusal to campaign widely in 
1966, many of the Democratic leaders-now 
look to Senator Kennedy for leadership. 
But, unwilling to challenge a sitting Presi¬ 
dent and thereby destroy himself politically, 
Mr Kennedy is not well placed to exercise 
that leadership between now and 1968. 

Mr Johnson has shown no great political 
deftness in the weeks following the election. 
A typical disappointment was his choice of 
an official representative at the funeral of 
David Lawrence, a former Governor of 
Pennsylvania, a member of the Democratic 
National Committee until his death and an 
elder statesman in the party. Uuabld to 
attend because 61 his operation, the Presi¬ 
dent sent Mr Marvin Watson, a right-wing 
Texas businessman who, as a White House 
aide, has been handling party affairs for the 
President and serving as de facto head of 
the Democratic National Committee in lieu 
of the invisible Mr Bailey. An irritant to 
state party leaders during the past year, 
Mr Watson has become a symbol of the 
party’s decline under Mr Johnson. To 
appoint him to attend Mr Lawrence’s 
funeral was read, perhaps unfairly, as mean¬ 
ing that the President had learned nothing 
from the November election returns. 


Was/f/ngton 

high to please the salesmen rather than keep¬ 
ing them low to please the customers, the 
SEC said. The managers earn their money 
through the fees that they charge and these 
are based on a percentage of the total assets 
of the fund, generally one-half of one per 
cent a year. The more the fund grows, the 
more the management makes. In addition, 
the profit curve tends to rise very sharply 
with growth, the SEC said, because the 
costs of managing a large fund are little 
larger than those of managing a small one. 
The SEC proposed that management fees 
be required to be “ reasonable ” and that 
the broad statutory test of reasonableness 
be left to the courts to define in detail 
through decisions in specific cases—a com¬ 
mon concept in regulatory statutes. 

The proposals to reduce costs to the pub¬ 
lic through reductions in commissions and 
mana^ment fees—and with these reduc¬ 
tions in costs to eliminate some of the incen¬ 
tives for high-pressure salesmanship of 
funds—formed the centrepiece of the SEC’s 
recommendations, along with its proposals 
to eliminate completely two specific types 
of funds which are even more costly to the 
public than the normal type. One of these 
IS what the commission termed the fund 
holding company, which sells to the public 
shares in a mutual fund whose investment 
portfolio consists of the shares of other 
mutual funds. At present no such shares 
are being sdd legally in the United States 
but the SEC’s proposals would require 
complete reorganisation of the $400 mi^on 
Fund of Funeb, which is being aggressively 


sold through much of Europe and the rest 
of the world (see page 1175). 

More important to American investors is 
the proposed ban on sales of shares carry¬ 
ing a “ front-end load,” a device which the 
industry has worked out to reach people of 
modest means, who can afford to invest no 
more than $20 or so a month in any type of 
security. The key feature of the front-end 
load plan, which generally involves a 10- or 
12-ycar investment programme, is the 
diversion of half of the investor's payments 
during the first year to sales commissions. 
Inevitably the diversion means that the 
investor who drops out of the plan during 
the first few years loses money, even if his 
fund has turned in a superb growth perfor¬ 
mance. In ftdditidh, fhe SEC found the 
whole scheme an incentive "to hit-and-run 
selling, because the salesman has little 
financial reason to care whether his 
customer can, in fact, keep up the pay¬ 
ments after the first year. 

Not unexpectedly the fund industry is up 
in arms about these and other proposals 
contained in the SEC’s report, although its 
initial public comments have, for the most 
part, been temperate. Clearly the industry 
will avoid, if possible, fighting its case in' 
the press, a course that would only lead to 
endless reiteration of the SEC’s charges 
that the fees and commissions of mutual 
funds are excessive. The industry would 
greatly prefer to fight a quiet- fight, first 
negotiating with the SEC itself in an 
attempt to obtain a watering-down of some 
of the recommendations and then, as neces¬ 
sary, taking a behind-the-scenes approach 
to Congress. 

The industry’s leaders have high hopes 
that they will be able to block the legisla¬ 
tion that would be required to implement 
nearly all the commission’s major recom¬ 
mendations. History supports those hopes ; 
no major law that the industry opposed has 
ever been passed by Congress and few by 
any Slate Legislature. The Investment 
Company Act of 1940, under which the 
mutual fund industry is now regulated, is 
almost exclusively an anti-fraud, rather 
than a regulatory, statute and the industry 
supported its enactment. There are sales¬ 
men for the funds in every state and nearly 
every congressional district and they are 
already urging their Senators and Represen¬ 
tatives to reject the SEC’s proposals. These 
are the kind of letters from the grassroots 
that politicians heed. In addition, the 
industry has been notoriously open-handed 
in the past with political contributions and 
skilled in its lobbying. 

Yet for all the possible adverse impact on 
the mutual fund companies, the SEC's re¬ 
port could have been considerably worse 
from the industry’s viewpoint and those 
outside the industry who had hoped for 
really forward-looking reforms are some¬ 
what disappointed. The report looks 
backward at what could be called long-estab¬ 
lished abuses—^most of which could simply 
be labelled over-charges—but looks for¬ 
ward scarcely at all to the more complex 
regulatory problems presented by the in¬ 
creasing size and aggressiveness of mutual 
funds. The report deplores, for example, 
the rapidly acederating tendency of fund 



DAILY FLYING 20 TRIPS AROUND THE GLOBE 



In addition to the C-t30's in 
service with U.S. forces, more than 
165 Hercules have been ordered 
by 12 other counlries of the free 
world. Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Indonesia, Iran, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, South 
Africa, Sweden, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. Production of 
the C-130 Hercules is continuing 
at iQckheed-Ceoigia. 


The C-130 Hercules is the world's 
most proven airliftcr. It serves as a 
cargo and troop carrier; aerial 
refueler; fleet support aircraft; 
patrol, rescue and search vdiicfc; 
weather photomapping platform; 
drone target launcher; and more. 
Each day C-ISO^s fly the equivalent 
of 20 trips around the world. 


The C-130 Hercules, unmatched in 
vcrsalilitv and economy, is just one 
of a family of famous airlifters 
designed and developed by 
Lockhced'Ceorgia—the utility 
personnel/cargo C-140 JelSfar 
transport; today's largest 
operational military cargo fanjet, 
the C-141 StarLiftcr; and 
tomorrow's giant C-5A, the 
laigcst plane in the world. 

LOCKHEED 

lOTKIICCO'Clt itniA a nrAHi, M4Air.TTA, OeSRAlA/ t.S.A. 
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OMiuigers to become extremely active 
traders in shares, buying and selling 
securities over very shm periods in an 
attempt to take advantage of sbbi^«tecm 
swings in the market price. But it con¬ 
tains no proposals whatever for dealing with 
this dcvclt^ment. with its potential threie: 
to the stability of the securities markets and 
of the economy as a whole.' 

The Investment Company Aci of 1967 or 
1968, if any. promises already—like its pre¬ 
decessor of 1940—to be obsolete almost 
before it is enacted. But even with its fore¬ 
seeable defects, it is not enacted yet. And 
there is no guarantee that it will be. 

Neo-Georgian 


Georgia is not the only state with constitu¬ 
tional problems ; it just looks that way. The 
Supreme Court settled one on Monday when 
It ruled unanimously that the Georgia House 
of Representatives had violated the constitu¬ 
tional right of expression of Mr Julian Bond, 
a young Negro, when it refused to let him 
take the seat to which he had been elected 
by a largely Negro district in Atlanta. Mr 


Bond was not barred because of his colour— 
a number of Negroes sit in the Geor^a 
House—^but because he upheld the erm- 
cisms of .J^ietnSmese war by a 

left-wing dvflri^ts group, of was 

then a member fhe has since resighgd). He 
also priuB^ the courage of young men who 
burned their call-up papers aUhovwb he said 
that he would not do this himselr 

The Bupreme Court held that legislators 
must have the widest freedom to express 
their views if their constituents were to be 
properlv represented and that to permit tests 
of loyalty could lead to the suppression of 
dissent. This is the first time that the Court 
has ruled on the qualifications of a state 
legislator. Presumably Mr Bond will ww 
lake the scat to which he has been elected 
three times. 

On Monday the C^urt also heard oral 
arguments for and against allowing the 
State Legislature to clmose Georgia's next 
Governor. When the votes were counted 
in November the Republican, Mr Callaway, 
had a lead of several thousand over Mr 
Maddox, the Democrat, but not the outright 
majority required by law in Georgia ; thou¬ 
sands of voters, disgusted with both men's 
racialism, had written in a Liberal's name. 


The Republicans object to having the 
Legislature choose, as it is empowered to 
do by an 1824 amendment to the State 
Coifstijl&iiti^ because 229 of the 259 mem- 
bats ^ the House are Democrats who are 
not free, to exercise their best judgment; 
they have taken a pledge to support all their 
party's candidates. Mr Callaway argues that 
the inju'-ticc is increased because the distri¬ 
bution of scars in the Legislature is still not 
completely in accord with population. A 
lower federal court ruled in Mr Callaway's 
favour, bur on other grounds: that the 
power of the Legislature to choose the candi¬ 
date who had won fewer popular votes was 
unconstitutional. A state law permits a new 
election, which the Republicans want con¬ 
fined to the two main contenders. 

Other states before the Cdbrt include New 
York, Michigan and Alabama, which are 
involved in a controversial issue. In 1964 
the Court ruled that the districts from w hich 
members of State Legislatures arc elected 
must be roughly equal in population. Is this 
principle to be applied right down the line, 
even 10 elections to local school boards ? 
Lower courts have handed down conflicting 
decisions and the Supreme Court has agreed 
to dear up the confusion. ' 


Two-way window 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY 
IN HONOLULU 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Pcail 
Harbour finds the United States, jusi as 
did the tenth, involved in yet another war 
in the Far Hast. It is confusing that a 
country which has both its culture and its 
people linked with Europe nearly always 
seems to fight its own immediate wars in 
Asia, especially when the main American 
contacts there have been through mis¬ 
sionaries, scholars and businessmen.. It 
is no wonder that the United States is 
muddled about what iU purpose is in the 
Far East. 

This confusion is reflected in the East- 
West Centre (olBcially known as the 
Centre for Cultural and Technical Inter¬ 
change between East and West) which 
United States government set up in the 
University of Hawaii in Honolulu more 
than five years ago. The Centre was 
established (by a rider to the Mutual 
Sccuiiiy Act of i960) with the State 
Department as nominal director, the Uni- 
*vci‘,iiy of Hawaii as responsible superviscr 
and Congress as banker. 

ITie original literature outlined three 
proL'i.immcs. Two hundred graduate 
siiidcnis and future Asian leaders were to 
be trained at the Centre for two years, 
\mT!i .11 least one academic term of six 
ironths 10 be spent on the mainland of the 
L'niicd States. Presumably this was to be 
:> A-ay of picking out Asian political and 
inn Ikcrual leaders a,nd exposing them to 
Amrricnn ways of thought. But it was 
also a way of introducing potential Ameri¬ 
can leaders and foreign service officers to 
Asia, since the hundred American students 
at the Centre spam six mpmha is one ol 
\sian countrfi^. A second profrMune 
for technical training of Asixns In 
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such diverse fields as agriculture, educa- 
lion, hotel management and police work. 
Finally the third intention of the Centre 
was to bring together scholars and authors 
from Asia and America for seminars and 
conferences. 

Underscoring all of the programmes was 
the congressional intent; to promote the 
foreign policy of the United States in Asia. 
For this reason Congress has appropriated 
more than $25 million for the project, a 
sum that has been more than matched by 
funds from the State of Hawaii and grants 
from the United .Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation and 
from private charitable foundations. 

Unfortunately few young Asian and 
American leaders have come to study at 
the Centre. Intellectually and politically 
Honolulu is not attractive enough. The 
bait has been money and the resources of 
the University. But these resources are. 
invested mainly in non-political scholar¬ 
ship, in such subjects as anthropolo^, 
Asian languages, oceanography and marine 
biology. Moreover the great academic 
graduate schools on the mainland are abte 
to guarantee the better students financial 
assistance that comes close to matching 
Hawaii’s $4,500 a year. 

Thus the graduate students who attend 
the East-West Centre , are drawn there 
either by the physiod surroundings (sea, 
sand and warm sunshine) or ^ their 
interest in non-political studies, l^is has 
distressed the professors and administra¬ 
tors at the University who had thou^t of 
the Centre as on institution for promoting 
further contacts between Asia ana America. 


While it also seemed to them 10 he a 
sensible way ot building up the Univcisiiy 
itself, iheir main concern was wjib-jxiliiiciil 
action—and pubhciiy. Ii was this aiiproaih 
that had won iricnds and suppo'i m 
Washington. 

In 1964 a Siaie Dcpanmcni advisory 
commiuec took a careful look at the Centre 
and found iliai adminisiraiivc improve¬ 
ments were needed as well as some changes 
in the makc-np of the student body. The 
report was followed by the resignation of 
the Centre’s scholarly director. Dr Spoehr, 
and his replacement by Mr Howard Jones, 
a former American Ambassador to Indo¬ 
nesia. If the Centre had taken on a rari- 
fied scholarly tone during its first three 
years, it now began to adopt the style of a 
training ground for foreign service oilicers. 

Nevertheless uncertainty prevails even 
today. The Centre still depends on the 
University, which is itself in the process 
of expanding; there are administrative 
conflicts over salaries, budgets and staff. 
Moreover the big academic and political 
' oannea are still on the mainland and the 
brighter students—Asian and American— 
are still waiting for the right mix—students 
of their own high quality and professors 
and programmes that will make the Centre 
the best centre for anyone interested in 
Asiah-American affairs or political and 
economic developments in the Far East. 

The difficulty really arises from the 
purpose of the Centre: it is not easy to 
study how to promote the foreign policy 
of the United States when the design of 
that policy is not clear to Asians or 
Americans. In addition, many American 
intellectuals question the propriety of the 
idea of a university assuming responsibility 
for promoting American foreign policy. 
Still, Congress has provided itself with a 
window that looks out on the Pacific. 
What the Centre offers, among other 
Mngs, is an excellent programme in 
American studies. Is the window perhaps 
just a mirror ? 
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Bored of trade ? 


The British B4)ard of Trade has now an 
opportunity to show whether or not it means 
business, it has dispatched one of its 
cvpeits in international trade fairs to New 
York to see if he can liven up the British 
Trade Centre there. So far in its short life 
it has been dreary enough to acquire the 
iabel of “ the British Museum/’ When it 
opened in June the centre was run by the 
British American Chamber of Commerce. 
Now it has b.'en taken completely by 
lire Board of Track. The Board hints somc- 
W'hat laconically that the pace at the centre 
will be stepped up “ with displays of short 
duration/' but declines to say what com¬ 
panies will mount these for fear of stealing 
their thunder. 

Heie are the reaciioui of a Btiihh sub¬ 
ject v)ho visited the centre a few weeks ago: 

On 49th Street in mid-Manhattan, not 
50 yards from bustling Fifth Avenue, the 
British Trade Centre occupies two elegantly 
carpeted floors and exhibits a wide range 
of British products with taste and restraint. 
An attractive and coldly efliciem young lady 
from Hertfordshire guards the information 
desk. Beside her is a press-button machine 
which whirrs., lights up and emits pieces of 
not particularly useful knowledge. The 
centre is dignified, artistic, stately and deter- 
minedfy unpretentious. It is an excellent 
demonstration of the British attitude that 
there is something not quite nice about 
selling. 

The idea behind the centre is to increase 
the volume of British exports to the United 
States. But a bazaar is needed., not a 
museum. Of the hundreds of products on 
yhow, almost all arc in neat glass cases. 
There is a Rodex coat, some Braemar 
sweaters, a pair of very splendid looking 
suits, jodhpurs and riding boots. I would 
like to feel that Rodex coat. I would like to 
touch the cloth and feel its weight on my 
back. But the glass case does nor open. 

Nearby in another locked cabinet Is a dis** 
play ef fCimt brushes. A sfnall sign says 
that a Rent ^Four Hundred*’ brush can 
be bouglH for $ifo and tmtt tbert is a five- 
week waiting period btfdre delivery as only 



len brushes are made each week. Suppose I 
were rich enough to pay $150 for a brush, 
wouldn't 1 want to know what it is like or 
why it costs so much ? There is nothing 
to tell me. 1 can’t even touch it. Opposite 
Kardoraah Tea packages are presented to 
view. They look just like tea packets all 
over the United States—rectangular, paper- 
covered with printing on the outside. Is 
Kardomah Tea bettci-tasting, richer or 
spicier than American tea ? Why doesn't 
somebody give me a cup ? But the tea 
packages are behind a glass wall and 1 can't 
even snift them. Upstairs is a brilliant red 
MGB sports car. 1 would love to get behind 
the steering wheel and dream of fast acceler¬ 
ation. Bur it is locked. 

A large area has been taken over by the 
Strand FaUce Hotel people. There are 
lacadev of the Cumberland, Strand Palace 
and Regent Palace and in front of them a 
lot of linky cars circle an Eros. It is enjoy¬ 
able, like a low-budget stand at the Boy’s 
Own Exhibition. But Americans contem¬ 
plating a trip to England w^ant to be re¬ 
assured about central heating, bathrooms 
and ice for their drinks. ITic exhibit rolk 
nothing except perhap.s that the hotel people 
have no idea of what interests Americans. 


Eastern approaches 

Hardly a week goes by without some new 
effort to bring nearer the peaceful "engage¬ 
ment with the communist countries wlaich 
President Johnson promised in October to 
seek. Some of these approaches appear »o 
be still-born, like this week’s wistful offer 
to exchange seeds with communist (Thina. 
But last month the United States agreed v'lth 
Bulgaria and Hungary^ that their diplomatic 
missions should be raised to ambassadorial 
level. And a few days earlier Mr Eugene 
Rostovr, Under Secretary of State, broke 
new gjround w^hen he suggested that the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development might play a constructive 
part in bringing eastern and western Eurtm 
toj^her, perhaps by providing a forum for 
westnem views and experience, nerhqn by 
b^ging iq^resentatives of die Eto to 
discuss matters of mutual conc x ro sudh as 
tonrism. 


' Tbe AdUiiiiistaariofi has ahtidy beguu to 
dismatitle its oonttols over 

Gooimufiist trftde. Individual dtfiort licences 
were aboUshea in October for over.400 items 
and those for other goods ate being con¬ 
sidered promptly and in a more generous 
spirit. The Pjresidenc, moreover, has autho¬ 
rised the Export-Import Bank to guarantee 
commercial credits for Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria and to finance 
the export of some $20 million of American 
machine tools for the motor car plant which 
the Italian Fiat company is to build in the 
Ukraine. 

Governmeni-sponsored trade missions 10 
eastern Europe report no lack of demand ; 
the difficulty is how these countries are to 
pay for American goods. Even if they pro¬ 
duced more of the things that the United 
States wants, their exports would still be 
faced by an American tariff wall up to 50 
per cent higher than that which faces other 
countries. Only Jugoslavia and Poland enjoy 
most-favoured-nation tariff treatment. Last 
spring when the Administration asked Con¬ 
gress for authority to conclude commercial 
agreements with the communist countries, 
which would have granted MFN privile^s 
under safeguards, Mr Mills, the poweitul 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives, declined 
even to hold hearings on the Bill. 

This has not been the only sign of opposi¬ 
tion. The House voted to forbid the Export* 
Import Bank to finance communist trade and 
was only persuaded at the last minute to 
think again. Ex-Im has plenty of resources, 
in spite of the very large increase in its lend¬ 
ing during the past year, bur a congressional 
uproar might make the President pause. 
Even now a congressional delegation is 
examining ihe Fiat deal. There will be many 
more Republicans in the new House to 
reinforce the feeling that it is immoral to 
trade with communists while the war in 
Vietnam is claiming American lives. 

Moreover influential Congressmen arc 
resentful because Mr Johnson has ignored 
them on a matter on which they should be 
consulted. Representative Curtis, a Repub¬ 
lican specialist in trade matters, is anxious 
for a full-dress review of policy on com¬ 
munist trade before Congress gives its 
assent. This would bring out the difficulues 
of trading with state monopolies and the tiny 
size of American trade with the communists 
—about $350 milb'on this year compared 
with 101 aJ foreign trade worth some $53 
billion. 

California's 
wild oats 

1. Berkeley turns 

Exaedy two years after the great sit-down, 
strike at the Berkeley branch of California’s 
chain of universities the students have been 
on strike again. Once more didr tedm 
have been dragg^ away from a demoostni- 
tion by the police and locked up. (The 
number arrested, hostever, was only nine, six 
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of rhem oot studeau^ pompared wkh 700 
in 2964.) Oooc more Mr JV^rio Sayjo has 
led the boycott of classes and demanded 
that the university be coerced into grant¬ 
ing ceruin demands: no punishmeat for 
Che ring-leaders, a pledge char outside police 
will not be called in again and a chaoK. 
in the rules to allow groups from outside 
the university to set up tables from which 
to distribute their literature inside the 
Student Union. The trouble was set off 
this time when recruiters for the Navy 
ni<nx‘d into the Union which non-students 
are not allowed to use to promote off- 
campus activities. 

But this time there are also differences. 
For months the university has been threat¬ 
ened witli investigation^ by the State Legis¬ 
lature and by the newly elected right-wing 
Governor, Mr Reagan, who takes office on 
Janua^ 2ndL The leaders of the student 
rebellion do not seem to care that they may 
be jeopardising the university's funds, per¬ 
haps its frecdonu for little more than the 
chance to raise a rumpus. No great issue 
seems to have beeu at stake. 

The new Chancellor of Berkeley, Dr 
Heyns, had little choke but to make a stand 
against disruption led by outside rehcLs. He 
has refused to meet the suidoiits as long 
as their committee contains noii-students 
(Mr Savio was refused permission to enrol 
rhis vear\ Even before the uproar started. 
Dr Heyns was trying to regain control of 
the steps of Sproul Hall, the traditional 
battlefield, and to move the university 
microphone to a place where it would not 
interfere with classes. This week the 
academk Senate gave Dr Heyns an over¬ 
whelming vote of support f4)r his confronta¬ 
tion with the activists. The student govern¬ 
ment organisation, which earlier had been 
supporting the strike, withdrew its hacking. 
With an aonouncemem from the Board ot 
R^ents that staff who take part in strikes 
will be dismissed, the whole rebellion has 
cx>llap.sed. The question is whether repen¬ 
tance comes too late to restore confidence 
in the university. 

2. Out of Pandora's Box 

FROM A CORflfiSPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 

For many months now, one of the major 
attractions for tourists in southern Cali¬ 
fornia has been the traffic jam which crawls 
every night along that section of Sunset 
Boulevard in Hollywood known as the Strip, 
observing the way-out clothes and further- 
out antics of the local young people. The 
entertainment is provided not only by the 
patrons of the discotheques which line the 
street but by the many more youngsters 
who mill aimlessly about on the pavement t 
the performance has been enhanced for the 
last few weekends by riots and demonstra¬ 
tions, touched off te the efforts of the autho¬ 
rities to close dov^ the attraction. 

The Los Angc^ CUy Council is con¬ 
sidering a speniir^dioaoce to oondeznn 
Pandora's Box—g^tepdly regardcdL as 
cultural apd emotional b^quarters jol the 
Strip sci^o demnlirion y ^at spectt .ip 
cy he reafigoMl Local 
hesmen who do nq|t dkeri to the teenagg 



cMe^itele compare it most unfavourably with 
the film stars who used to frequent the plush 
restaurants which have been supplanted by 
the palaces <i j^go. These critks are trying 
to get the dancing and entertainment 
licences of the discotheques cancelled when 
next they come up for renewal on the 
grounds that they constittae a public 
nuisance." 

A more immediate threat comes from the 
polke, who are strictly enforcing laws 
against teenape drinking, the possession of 
drugs, violation of the curfew and even 
loitering and jay-walking, among the young 
people who have virtu^y taken over the 
icKolity. This, according to the rioting 
youngsters, is police harassment.’’ On 
the other hand, officers concerned with the 
maintenance of law and order, not to men¬ 
tion traffic control, on the Strip facx; some 
peculiarly difficult problems. 

One is created by the Californian law for¬ 
bidding the sale of alcoholic liquor to any¬ 
one under the age of 21. lliose disco¬ 
theques which may serve liquor have to 
ensure—by random checking of credentials 
or by marking all those eligible to drink with 
aninvisible ” emblem on entry—that none 
is consumed by anyone under age. The 
police are themselves directly responsible 
for the other controversial ordinance, the 
curfew law which makes it an offence for 
anyone under the age of eighteen to remain 
on the streets after 10 p.m. The officers 
pick up violators regularly and haul them 
off to gaol until their parents retrieve them. 

One feature of nightlife on the Strip 
which the casual visitor is most likely to 
notice arc the regular contingents of pre- 
tccnagers, especially young eirls of twdve 
and even less. They stand about, unable to 
participate in any of the organised fun, but 
inspired by who-knows-whac visions of 
gLimour and adventure. 

Their presence causes many to wonder 
whether the authorities are cracking down 
in the wrong quarter. They claim that the 
responsibility lies with parents who do not 
know, or C4ic, if their ihirteea-ycar-olds are 
loose on tl:^ notocious streets of i^lly wood 
until midmgbt and beyond. T^bk point of 
view has, just won dbe backing of a local , 
grand jury,.,which bw.reoomiffended ibft r 
P4iieots be made 

property caused by their under-age childtieD- 
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ilia i^pianadt^ differ W the phenomrarm 
•eaba real enough. Give-away gamea and 
perhaps even trading stamps are on thdr 
way out at Amerkaii supermarkets and 
pero stations. The most successful of ail 
promoters of games, Safeway Stores, Inc., 
has announced that it will stop play of its 
Bonus Bingo early in the New Year; the 
contest had given shoppers a chance to win 
up to $x/xx> if they accumulated a certain 
combination of the tickets given with pur¬ 
chases. It also gave Safeway in 1966 its 
laig^t increase in sales in eleven years. The 
company insists that American housewives 
ace absolutely wrong in Chinkmg that its 
games drove up the price of food, but if 
the housewife thinks that, wc won't fight 
her.” Another food chain. Giant Stores, is 
dropping its “ Win at the Races " gambit— 
although it said that this was not because 
of public pressure, but because of public 
pressure, but because the game has “ lost 
impact ’* with shoppers. 

What has had an impact on food dis¬ 
tributors, api^arentiy, is the opening of an 
investigation by the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission into supermarket games and stamps. 
The FTC is going to take its time looking 
into the legality of the games and into their 
effect on prices. It said somewhat archly 
that it would not be surprised if the games 
had disappeared before the inquiry was 
finished. And while the case against the 
games is by no means proven—if they serve 
their purpose eff increasing sales, their cost 
can often be absorbed without raising prices 
—^many owners and managers of shops will 
be glad to see the last of them. 

In many cities, the housewives arc con¬ 
tinuing to speak cut against the rise in f(x>d 
prices. But some of the sympathy that they 
enjoyed initially has disappeared. The 
Department of Agriculture has revealed that 
in 1965 Americans spent only about 18 per 
cent of their takc-htmac pay for food, com¬ 
pared with 26 cent in 1947. The 
Washington Post, in a somewhat misogynist 
leader, accused the boycott of being 
irrational, emotional and misdirected ” in 
its assault on the food industry which is, 
compared to others which affect living 
coats, efficient and not overly rewarded. 
The govenimcnt’s consumer price index for 
Octo^r may also have removed some of 
the pressure. While the cost of living as a 
whok continued to rise, the price of food 
in grocers' shops had actually dropped. 

The decline and fall of give-away games 
is also apparent at American petrol stationsi. 
The frenzy began last January when the 
Tidewater Oil Compan '7 came up with 
** Win-a-Cbeck ” ; the lucky customers who 
got matching halves oi make-believe 
cheques won up ^o $500. But as other 
companies jum^m on the bandwagon, with 
Cash^'the-line, 3-Puinp-Jackpot and 
Tigerino, to name but a few, the advantaKs 
diniinis^d for all concerned. In pardcular, 
ownexs eff fitting stations found the games 
no Ion ci^tomers were buying only a 
dolfaur’a woxrii of petrol at a dmc in oeder to 
colkjot a large luimher of tickets, ch^ues or 
wbivtqver.. . 
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A CLUB AND ITS MEMBERSHIP 

The Making of the Second Reform Bill 

By E B. Snsith. 

Cambridge University Press. 297 pages. 

55s. 

Very often the most important events in 
politics are movements of human mood that 
are impossible to analyse. This is the para¬ 
dox of this very welcome and valuable 
book: it is an analysis, notable for its clarity 
and precision, of a major and familiar poli- 
ncal event which came about in a manner 
intractable to historical techniques of ana¬ 
lytic clarity and precision. To say, there¬ 
fore, that at the centre of the book lies a 
great unspeaking void is in no sense a criti¬ 
cism. It is indeed a measure of the virtue 
of Dr Smith’s research that he recognises so 
clearly the limitations of bis method. His 
central object is to make us aware of the 
great element of intangible motivation in¬ 
volved in the political process. A crasser 
type of approach no doubt could tie the 
whole thing up in neat bundles of ex¬ 
planations.” Dr Smith wisely fears to tread 
in such paths. ‘‘The Reform Bill sur¬ 
vived,” he says, 

because a majority of the members of both 
Houses of Parliament daied not throw it out. 
They did not want it, they did not like it, 
they feared what it might do, but they passed 
it. For the first time in the Second Reform 
period a majority of members felt an impera¬ 
tive need to make a settlement. 

Here is the essence of the problem: how 
and why did a majority of members come 
to “ feel ” in 1867 in a contrary manner to 
the way they had “felt” in 1866 ? Why 
had the idea of a settlement for the sake of 
a settlement become “ imperative *’ in 1867 
when in 1866 reform had been a matter of 
abstract debate? The occasion of the great¬ 
est academic set piece of our parliamentary 
history in itself betrayed an absence of a 
sense of urgency that made the sudden re¬ 
verse of 1867 all the more astounding. Some 
opponents of reform never got over it. 
Robert Lowe wrecked his later career 
largely because of his corroding hatred of 
Disraeli, the betrayer. Carlyle went rabid in 
prose. Coventry Patmore went berserk in 
verse. 

The answer to the problem has to do 
essentially with non-rational and contingent 
factors. Dr Smith is very good on this. The 
personal ambitions of Disraeli and his de¬ 
sire to score a parliamentary success over 
Gladstone is one obvious element. There 
is, of course, a rational side to this kind of 
explanation: ambition is, up to a point, a 
perfectly^ rational motivation. And from a 
party point of view it was a rational decision 


on the part of Derby (much more important 
a force than Disradi in setting the whole 
process off in 1867—a point nicely estab¬ 
lished by Dr Smith) and Disradi that the 
Conservatives could not afford to be outbid 
on the reform issue by the Liberals. But 
this sort of motivation, this sort of decision, 
clearly depended on the prior condition, the 
datum, of a new mood in parliament to 
accept (he hitherto unacceptable. Disraeli's 
undoubted scoring of a parliamentary suc¬ 
cess over Gladstone rested on his divination 
of the House. Gladstone operated honestly, 
methodically, consistently, and rationally on 
the basis of principle. He ended up looking 
thoroughly foolish. Disradi played the 
House. Unlike Gladstone he did not over¬ 
look the fact that a great majority of mem¬ 
bers were not very intelligent and were 
capable of being fairly easily bored. They 
did not understand the details. In fact, 
nobody did. The statistics available were 
totally inadequate to the demands made on 
them for sophisticated franchise-mongering. 
Gladstone thought he had all he needed. 
Disraeli in fact, once he got going, knew 
more than Gladstone; but this greater 
amount of knowledge led him to the con¬ 
clusion that any attempt to operate on the 
basis of statistics was futile, lliis gave him 
an enormous tactical advantage, which he 
exploited with characteristic effrontery and 
brilliance. 

Most of all, Disraeli exploited the atmo¬ 
sphere of parliament, particularly, of course, 
the House of Commons. Socially, in terms 
of exclusiveness and the landed interest, and 
politically, in terms of “ Liberal-Conserva¬ 
tism ” and the legacy of Palmerston, the 
House of Commons in 1867 was very much 
a club of likeminded gentlemen, a little en¬ 
closed world living its own life in its own 
way, highly conscious of its corporate iden¬ 
tity, to an extent which it itself made im¬ 
possible for the future by the very passing 
of the Reform Bill. The Palmerstonian 
Parliament of 1865 could have passed an 
Act for the Prevention of Further Palmcr- 
stonian Parliaments (which is what the 1867 
act virtually amounted to) only by behaving 
as a club. Clubmen like to be comfortable. 
The critical point for reform came when 
gentlemen of the House realised tluit they 
could never be comfortable until they passed 
some sort of a bill. Qubmen dislike fuss; 
and Bright’s agitation out of doors was be¬ 


coming even more boring than Gladstone’s 
interminable speeches inside. Again, Dis¬ 
raeli could rely on the clubmen’s ” be¬ 
nighted loyalty.** The squires were just as 
btiaused by him over rdorm as they had 
been over protection in 1852. But in 1867 
Disraeli could also offer them something 
even they could understand: a victory—any 
victory, anyhow. The smell of it, after 
weary years of defeat, was sweet in their 
muazles. Dr Smith nicely hits off the dub- 
manship ethos in the conclusion of his dis¬ 
cussion of the Scottish and Irish Bills of 
1868: 

The “ independent members*’ of the House 
of Commons in the 18608 never acted so 
typically as when they carried these two 
important measures with a minimum of 
interested, informed discussion and a maxi¬ 
mum of irresponsible contempt. 

Ignorance and irresponsibility were in¬ 
deed the dominant motivating forces in 
1867. This was the ultimate ironic com¬ 
ment on Lowe’s eulogy of the dosed politi¬ 
cal system of 1832. What did ignorance and 
irresponsibility between them create? It 
is characteristic of the whole affair that the 
numbers enfranchised by the Second Re¬ 
form Act will probably never be known. 
The most likely figures, in Dr Smith’s 
opinion, arc that the total number of voters 
in the United Kingdom increased from 
about 1,357,500 to 2,476,700: a percentage 
increase of 82.5. Redistribution made more 
suburban constituencies—^ultimately to the 
advantage of the Conservatives. The most 
interesting feature of the act, provision for 
cumulative voting in the new three-member 
constituencies^ which was designed to pro- 
tea the political rights erf minorities, was 
the most shortlived. Needless to say, it did 
not succeed in its aim, 

THE UNION SPIRAL 

Workers, Unions and the State 
By Graham Wootton. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul 184 pages. 258. 

The plain question which this book sets 
out to answer is " Why arc the unions so 
bloody-minded ? ” Its answer is in two 
parts. The first is in terms of the concept 
classically demonstrated by Shils and 
Janowitz in their study of the defeated 
Wehrmacht: that the community which 
commands the first loyalty of the individual, 
and by whose standards he feels bound, 
is not the nation or the empire, but the 
limited local “primary group” in which 
he lives and moves. The second elaborates 
the objection to modern industrial organisa¬ 
tion originally made by Marx (and often 
repeated since): that the detailed division 
of labour required—and especially the 
division between manager and employee— 
binds the worker to a rcsfricred and stulti- 
f3nng occupation that neither satisfies him 
nor allows him to develop the faculties he 
needs to play his part as a complete demo¬ 
cratic citizen. 

Dr Wootton argues that it is not sur¬ 
prising that the demands—for instance, for 
wage increases—^made by workers erften 
coiSUa with the interests of other groups 
Continued on Page 1148 
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You never know where Alcan will turn up next 


As a matter of fact, you may not know where we’re 
turning up at the moment. 

It’s true we supply hundreds of manufacturers with 
aluminium and special alloys (for literally thousands 
of products). 

But by the lime you see it, our mclars been turned 
into a spotlight casing, a prcs.'^iirc cjlindt r, a camera 
lens mount, a car bumper, a forging ibr a hovercraft, or 
indeed (it’s cpiite possible), a high-fashion beauty spot. 

♦ So to whom it should concern- take (today) a 
profound look at aluminium in general, and Alcan 
in particular. 

'I’hiiik of it as something entirely new (we’ve 
already found over a hundred new applications this 
year) and capable of anything you want it to do. 


Aluminium is as strong as it’s light, as beautiful as 
it’s (almost) everlasting. It is, in fact, the essentially 
modern material that secs off any rivals for sheer 
workability. It resolutely simplifies production. 

'fake a very close look at the products you make— 
from ho\ crcraft to aluminium freckles. 


Key to illustrulion u/.Wy /(/)). Ticssuk cyliiidcTs from Liixfci Lid; 
ear components iVoin J*!nlield Rolling Mills (Aluminiuin) J.td; loi Liiims 
lorllH' now Rriiish linvereralt Cnrporatioii SR.X.4 Irnin Duty 
Alloys Liil; c.ir trim (r i Rinniihriuhl; casino fnr Rotalkx 
spotlight frnm Jolin U . J.td; tn-e-rnadunim; bar lor \Vra> (Optical 
XVurKs) Ltd;»anu ra It- is tnounis from E. Si K. Ka>e Ltt(; 
Jn'-di-faslium Ixantx it from Alcan's (fcrlik) ini.iiiinafum. 


For more infonnaiion almut the many uses of aluminium, Rct i 
in touch ^Mlll Alcan (UK) Ltd., Aluminiiini Canada House, 

30 Bcrliclty Stjuarc, London W.i. 'IVI: M.AVfair 9721. ^AIjCAN^ 
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Continued from page 1145 
and of the community as a whole. The 
factory worker's frustration conditions his 
social attitudes» which are reflected in the 
norms of the pthmny grouj^ to which he 
bdongs. These norms provide the ethical 
basis^ at the factory level, for pilfering, 
absenteeism^ unofficial sn^pages; trans¬ 
mitted to trade unions, they have compar¬ 
able consequences on behaviour at a national 
level. 

This spiral can be unwound, according 
to Dr Woocton, only from below—^by in¬ 
creasing the worber’a sense of involvement 
and satisfaction by devolving more decision¬ 
making and goal-sdection to workshop level, 
with similar devolution in parallel fields 
such as local government. This proposal 
is buttressed by a demand that governments 
recognise a new responsibility to educate 
workers, managers am all social classes to 
a mudi greater ^ capacity to participate in 
some sense at some level.” 

The premises of this book thus have a 
resperable pedigrM; and the broad pre¬ 
scription for man’s improvement with which 
it ends would certainly have been applauded 
by J. S. Mill (who admittedly is quoted in 
aidX But it is not dear that Dr Wootton 
has added much of value to the orthodox 
diagnosis of the problem ; and his proposed 
remedies seem to provide little basis for 
political, still less for industrial, action. To 
argue that the norms of a trade union are 
those of the primary groups to which its 
members bdong is rdevant only if they m 
consistently observed. But in practice 
official union policy may be one thing; 
what actually happeiM in spedfic firms and 
factories, even within the same industry, 
can be a dozen different things. How far 
can one speak of *'fhe union”? Is it in 
any sense a recognisable community, main¬ 
taining common ends and interests among 
leaders, officials and mass membership 
alike ? If this is really what Dr Wootton is 
saying, more proof is needed than ha 
provides. 


TIME OF TENSION 

The Communist Controversy in 
Washington : From the New Deal to 
McCarthy 

By Earl Latham. 

Harvard University Press. London; Oxford 
University Presu 454 pages. 64s. 

It is less than ten years since Senator Mc¬ 
Carthy died and no more than twelve since 
the Senate in desperation lumbered into 
action and squashed him fiat. Yet, as Pro- 
fe^por Latham says, 

there la s new generation of people who 
have no memory of the tensions about Com¬ 
munism in the years from the confrontation 
of Hiss and Chambers to the condemnation 
of Senator McCarthy . . . and for whom the 
names of the principals in a hundred sensa¬ 
tions are as faded in interest as in mind. 

The time has no doubt come for a detailed 
and detached study of a period in which the 
mutual trust, or at worst mutual tolerance, 
of Congress and executive that makes the 

S tmment of the United States possible 
almost destroyed. One hardly expected 


it to be done so soon and so objectively by 
somebody who was old enough to be emo¬ 
tionally involved in die events he describes. 

Mr Latham does not underrate the extent 
of Soviet espionage and communist infiltra¬ 
tion, which was greater than people in Eng¬ 
land realised. (Having fewer divisions, we 
were a less important target, except in the 
field of atomic information, w&re our 
record was not outstanding, than the United 
States.) ” There were,” as he points out, 
” at least five centres for the collection and 
transmission of information to the Soviet 
Union.” There was proven communist 
activity in the State Department, Depart¬ 
ments of Justice and Agriculture, the Office 
of Strategic Services, me National Labour 
Relations Board and the Government Print¬ 
ing Office, and there were disturbing sus¬ 
picions about the Treasury Department and 
the White House staff. All of this was known 
to the Federal Bureau of Investi^tion with¬ 
out the help, or desire the hmdrance, of 
congressional committees, which generally 
treated communism rather lighdy as a useful 
political issue rather than as a serious 
national problem. The House Committee 
on UnAmerican Activities was established 
by Representative Martin Dies to harry the 
New Deal, and it was always at its most 
active when President and Confess were of 
opposidon parties. It was this that made 
liberals unwilling to take it seriously even 
when it had something serious to offer, as 
in the Hiss case. Mr Alger Hiss was accused 
before the committee by Mr Whittaker 
Chambers of having bein a communist 
while he was an official in the State Depart¬ 
ment and of having passed secret documents 
to the Russians. In 1950 he was convicte^. 
of perjury in connection with these charges. 

Mr Latham has studied this case with 
great care and has come to the conclusion 
that despite ” palpable inconsistencies and 
contradictions ... the accounts of Bentley 
and Chambers are substantially acceptable ” 
and that he has come across no argument 
against the credibility of [their] main 
stories.” He has been criticised for this 
conclusion on the grounds that their testi¬ 
mony has not yet received any corrobora¬ 
tion. But he is surely right even if they had 
not to some extent corroborated each other. 

It would be unlikely that anyone who 
escaped detection in 1948 would appear 
voluntarily (and superfluously) later, where¬ 
as every attempt must have l^en made over 
the past eighteen years to find somebody 
somewhere to refute them. 

Only in one section is Professor Latham 
rather disappointing—^his chapter on ” The 
Meaning of McCarthyism.” His findings 
are too tentative, and they fail to make 
enough distinction between the fundamen¬ 
talist conservatism ” that used McCarthy for 
a time and may some time surge again in 
an effort to hold time still ” (but which is 
usually also fundamentally decent, as Sena¬ 
tor Goldwater is) and this evil and con¬ 
scienceless individual. He admits that Mc¬ 
Carthy ‘Meft ineradicable pits and scars,” 
but, like many other Americans, he dares 
not ask himself the question: what would 
have happened to his country had McCarthy 
added sobriety and diligence to his other 
characteristics? 


DRAMA PLAYED DOWN 

Riutla in Revolution, 1890-1918. 

By Lionel Kochan. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 365 pages. 55s. 

Less than a year hence Soviet communists 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of Red 
October, and the historians are already 
tuning up for the occasion. One hopes that, 
on the western side at least, some notes of 
wisdom will resound amid the cacophony. 
What is needed above all is for the Russian 
revolution to be reassessed in the light of 
subsequent experience in other developing 
countries, whether communist or nationalist. 
It would be interesting to learn, for 
instance, whether the Bolshevists’ doctrinaire 
extremism was an indispensable con¬ 
comitant of the world’s first ” socialist 
experiment,” or whether it was mainly the 
pr^uct of chance circumstances, such as 
Lenin’s mentality or the impact of the war. 
To what extent did the Bolsheviks add to 
their difficulties as rulers of Russia by 
indulging in irrational behaviour ? 

Dr Kochan’s timely contribution to the 
anniversary literature does not attempt to 
answer these broader questions. It is a * 
straightforward factual narrative, which 
emphasises the pre-revolutionary back- 

g round, covers the events of 1917 in a 
undred pages or so, and peters out with 
the October insurrection. This composition 
of the menu makes for a rather unsatisfying 
meal—as incomplete as an account of the 
French revolution that stopped before the 


1965 IMPORT PRICES 
IN DOLLARS 

Computed from Officiut Customs 
Statistics 

World 

U.K* iapan Average 
Steel Pipes 444 1.430 239 

Plywood 141 2.921 278 

Printing Paper 231 680 223 

Bleached 

Cotton Yarn 1.664 8.891 2,030 

Glass 

(unworked) 490 7.428 309 

Source: 

WORLD COMMODITY 
IMPORTS 1964/1965 

Over 600.000 computerized statistics 
on 1.750 imported commodities for 27 
countries. 

Prieei lj.S. $100 tw boxed mC 
of ten books 

Contact: 

Budd Publications. Inc. 

26 Beaver St.. New York, N.Y. 
Gabriel Alon, P.O. Box 1313^ 
Haifa. Israel 

Publishing A Distributing Co« 

177 Regent St., London 
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Jacobin terror. Moreover^ Dr Kochan 
relates the story in a matter-of-fact tone that 
detracts from its natural drama. Except 
for the unfortunate Nicholas II, none of the 
personalities involved comes to life. Too 
little is made of the fundamental differences 
of character and outlook that separated 
Lenin from other socialist leaders. Nor 
docs one gain any vivid impression of the 
sudden changes that took place in the 
•scenario during the crucial irronths. Dr 
Kochan appears to forget that both 
February and October had a profound, even 
catastrof^c, impact upon most people in 
Russia. Instead, he tends to view the 
revolution as a protracted and edminuous 
process that passed through various phases. 
No one would deny that Witte’s clumsy 
industrialisation drive at the turn of the 
century upset the traditional order of things 
and awakened a movement of radical opposi¬ 
tion. Yet it could hardly be said that Russia 
was in a state of revolution from 1890 
onwards, as the title of this book implies. 
There is an obvious diflerence between 
latent disaffection and open violence. In 
the years before 1914 much was done to 
remedy structural weaknesses in the old pat¬ 
tern of society, while in the political held 
there was progress towards constitutional 
government ; all this was cut short by the 
war. The Karpovich school of historians 
may have exaggerated these tendencies, but 
thotr views do not deserve to be passed over 
in silence. 

Dr Kochan’s arguinefit would carry more 
conviction if it rested upon a closer analysis 
of the complex problems facing any regime 
that set out to overcome Russia’s historic 
backwardness. Nevertheless, he has brought 
together much useful information, drawn 
from a wide variety of sources, and his 
insight is often acute. The reproof he 
administers to the Entente powers for their 
ill-conceived policy towards the democratic 
Russia of T917 will find a wide measure of 
support today. 


PAPERBACK SELECTION 

The selection which has appcaretl in the lasrt 
rwo issues is concluded below. 

Polilics- and Political Theory : 

Ti« Dynamics or Co.mmunism in Eastern 
Europe. By R. V. Burks. 276 pages, 22 s. 6 d. 
Tun Origins op Sovu-t-Americak Diploaiacy. 
By Robert Paul Browder. 267 pages. 22 s. 6 d. 
Danger in Kashmir, (ReviM;d edition.) By 
u&ef Kocbcl. 419 pages, 22s. 6i1. STRAttMlic 
NTEUIOSNCC rOR AFRICAN WORLO POLICV. 
By Sherman Kent. 251 pages. 22s. 6 d. 
Princeton Univcrsiiv Press, London: Oxford 
University Press. Modern CoMSTn u noNS. By 
K. C. Wheare. 150 pages. 7s. 6 d. (OPUS.) 
Oxford Umvetsity Press. 

Tub Profession oa^ Government : The Public 
Service in Europe. By Brian Chapman. 3S2 
pages. 21 a. (University.) 'I'iie Mexican 
PouTiCAL System. By L. Vincent Padgett. 
252 pages. 18s, TuB Government op Repdb- 
ugiN Italy. (2nd edition.) By John Clarke 
Adams and Paolo Barile. 251 pages. 18s. Allen 
and Vnfidn, ' 

Libbeausm Versus CoNSBEV.\nsM: The Con- 
tiiuiitig Debate in AmericTn Govennnent. 

Edited by Willmoore Kendall and George W. 


BOOKS 


Carey. 462 pages 34s. (Political Science Scries.) 
Van Nostratid. 

They Thought They Were Free: Tlie Ger¬ 
mans, 1933-45. By Milton Mayer. 368 pages. 
17s. (Phoenix.) University of Chicago Press. 

Political iDEor.oniEs cr the Twentieth 
Century. (3rd edition revised.) By Hans 
Kohn. 320 pages. I6s. (Torehbooks.) Harper 
and Row. 

ABC or CoM.MUNiSM. By Nikolai Bukharin. 
422 p.iges. 21s. Cresset Press, 


Sociology and Psychology; 

iNsinn THE Black Room. By Jack Vernon. 181 
pages. 3s. 6d. (Pelican.) Psvc:hol(x:y: The 
Science of Meatai Life. By George A. Miller. 
415 pages. 7ji- 6d. (Pelican.) 'Phe Psvcholcxjy 
OF Ljsarnino. By Robert Borgei; and A. E. M. 
Seaborne. 248 page^. 5s. (Pelican Original.) 
Motivation. Edited by Datbir Binra and Jane 
Stewart. 352 pages. Experiments ln Vlsdal' 
Percei'TIon. Edited by M. D. VernoD. 447 
pages. Attitudes: Selected I^eadings. Edited 
by Marie Jahoda and Neil Warren. 375 pages. 
Personality A.ssessment: Selected Readings. 
Edited by Boris SemeneofF. 443 pages. 8s. 6d. 
each. (Modern Psycliology Series.) Invitation 
TO Soi::ioiogy: A Humanistic Perspective. By 
Peter L. Berger. 218 pages. 5s. (Pelican 
Original.) Penguin. 

'pHr SorioT.oc.Y of Rei ioion. By M.ix Weber. 
(Translated by Ephraim Fischoff.) 375 page'^. 
18s. (30s. clothbound. pubfMied by Mcihnen.) 
Sori.AT PsYriiorcK’iY. By W. J. H Spron. 2S2 
pages, I8s. <35*. cloilihound. published by 
Methtion.) The MANAr.EMENT or Tnnovaiion. 
By 'I’am Burns and Ci. M. Stalker 291 pages. 
21s. (35s. cloihbound ) Produci ive'J'iiinking. 
By Max Wertheimer. (Edited by Michael 
WcrtheinuT.j 318 pages. 21s. (30s. cloihbound.) 
Culture Againsi Ms:j. By Jules Henry. 509 
pages. 4Ss. NArtr.oTic AnniOTioN in Britain ! 
ANii Amerk A; Tile Impact of Public Policy. By 
Edwin M Schur. 2.81 pages. 35s. TilF. SiUDY 
or St)(.irTY By Alfred Kuhn 828 pages. 42s. 
(63 1. clothbound ) (Social Science Paperback".' 
Tavistock Publications. 

The An|u.sri:i> American: Normal Neuroses 
in the Individual and Soeiciy. By Snell 
l^itney and Gail J. Putney. 220 pages. 12s. 
(Colophon.) Women and Ecxinomics: A Study 
of ihc Economic Relation between Men and 
Women as a Factor in Social F.volurion By 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. (Edited by Carl N. 
Deipfcr.) 39? pngev. 22^. fTorchbooks.^ ‘ TBir ♦ 
Invasion from Mars: A Study in the Psycho¬ 
logy of Panic. By Hadley Caniril. 240 pages. ; 
16s. 'Torchbotiks.) Hat per and Ro7l\ 

f- 

SociAL Casework : Principles and Pr.icrice. By 
Noel Timms. 255 pages. 15s. For,vial Orcani- 
s.ATiONs: A Conii^fiiivc Appreuch. By Peter | 
M. Blau and W. Richard Scott. 324 pages. 15s. , 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. j 

TBk Order of Prbsentation in Persuasion. | 
Edited by Carl 1. Hovland. 202 p.aac«. 9 s. 6 d. I 
AirrnJDB, Organisation and Change: An ‘ 
Analysis of Consistency among Attitude Com¬ 
ponents. By Milton J. Ronenbcrg «f oi. 249 
pages. 12s. 6 d. Va/<? C/nivcrjuiy Press, 

A Mew Deal for Young Workers ? By Kath¬ 
leen Allsop. 126 pages. 5s. (Zenith ) Hotldcr 
and Stoughton. 

TBtt BIackooatbo Wokkbr: A Study in Qam 
C oiudousnefts. By David Lockwood, 224 
pagev* 21 s. (University.) Allen and Unwin. | 

When the Coloured People Comb. By Canon ! 
Selwyn Gutxmiar and John Sehvyn Cummer. 
142 pages. 6 s. (m. 6d. clothbound.) Old- 

bourne Press. 

Max Wbbrr: An Intellectual Pnrtnit. By 
Rcinhard Bendix. S43 pages. 30t. (University.) 

Methuen. 
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You don't have to be a 
I reader of The Ecortomist 

: to know that the Institute Of FcdrlomTc Affairs is ih 
! the thick of current discussion on pricer end 
incomes policy, public expenditure, the welfare 
state, town planning and other pressing ecormmfc 
; problems. The lEA's name, and its authors' 

I contributions to economic thinking, can be found 
I more and more prominently in editorial cokinm 
' and leading articles. 

I As R ftsoarch and eckfcatldnat trust, the 
j Institute specialiseein the analysis of markets and 
I pricing systems as mechanisms for expressing' 
i people's preferences and deploying scarce i#- 
i sources. So in 1966, which started with optimism 
I and the National Plan and is ending with the 
' Freeze and Squeeze, the fEA's pubNcations have 
been more relevant (and 'purposive') than ever. 

' H They have included (to remind you) widely 
‘ noticed studies of central forecasting, the tale- 
! phone system, financing university education, 

I restrictive practices, monetary policy, road 
pricing, the cinema business, urban planning, 

I government spenriing. Still in print: Christina 
Fulop's " Competition for Consumers" (which 
Reith Lecturer Galbraith seems somehow to 
have oveilooked). 

H The Institute has a growing number of sub¬ 
scribers who. for a modest 5 guineas a year, 
receive ail its regular series and cloth bound 
books—something of a bargain, since a year's 
output of Hobatt, Eaton and Occasional Papers, 
educationnl works and other studies sent to 
subscribers can amount to twice the subscription 
or more To encouiage you, the Institute offers 
readers of The Economist who subscribe for 
themselves or the<r friorids before 31 December, 
1966 

A GIFT — two volumes of 
collected Hobart Papers 
(published at 10s 6d each) 
to all new subScHbers 

■ These books bring together lOiriB of the now 
classic titles in the series, such as Prest on 
purchMO tax. Heath (John) on omnpaBticin fnot 
enough), Clark on giowthmanship, Lees on 
health services. Meade on the Common Market 
--ton Hobarts in all, compulsive reading for 
anyone interested in the economics of pubNc 
policy. 

m We invite you to fill in the fortr; now. It*s the 
easiest way of keeping up with the 1EA in 1967. 

To the Institute of Ecohoinio Affairs Ltd., 

Eaton House, Ma Eaton Square, S W 1. 
f shouid like to take out an irKlrvidual subscriprion 
to the fEA's pubficadons durirtg 1967 and en¬ 
close chequa/P.O. for five guinees. Please send 
me the two volumes of collected Hobart PepSrs. 

Name. 

Address . 
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Figuring out Britain's economy 


Thitt week’s readings of the British York on Monday afternoon, and 

economy make about as mixed a by the Bank of England on Tues- 

bag as one could ever see. The day morning. By Tuesday even- 

week started, or rather last week ing, however, selling had dried 

ended, with the news of the up and an “oversold” position 

better than expected increase (of had clearly arisen. On Wednes- 

million, to £1,172 million') day steady buying restored the 

in Britain’s gold a^ foreign spot rate to its Monday level, and 

exchange reserves. This figure the Bank of England may even 

was^truck after further repay- have recovered some dollars. 

nr.enFs of drawings on central Monday’s and Tuesday’s bout of 

bank facilities. At the same time selling came almost entirely from 

the Government allowed its opti- London and was believed by 

mism about the balance of pay- dealers to have represented pre- 

ments by announcing that it cautionary moves by British 

would not renew its credit option companies. Continents centres, 

with the US Export-Import by contrast, w'ere probably net 

Bank. Sterling picked up. But buyers on a small scale even'pn 

the failure to reach a settlement Tuesday. Clearly the esikiitenjeht 

over Rhodesia produced the et* and tension of Sunday and Mon- 

cted wave of selling.^ ^ ^ day temporarily unsettled British 

eii^ . ifaO ' scarcely anyone elac’a. 

Re$er\'e Bank in Kew Of Thursday, trading was quiet. 


almost offset by a fall at the retail 
end of the distribution chain. 


Investment 

The 6% rise (in real terms) In 
On the home from some investment spending by manu- 
checr for the policy-makers, facturers in the third quarter 
Manufacturing investment bad puts the total for the first nine 
apparently recovered in the third months a fraction up on last 
quarter to a peak level, last year’s. The Board of Trade now 
reached some 18 months earlier, reckons that the 4% fall, 1966 on 
And capita] spending by the less 191^^ forecast by manufactureta 
essentia] distributive and service themselves only 3 mondu ago b 
industries fell sharply—purpose- now not on. It would require a 
ful redeploymenjt of capita] ? plunge of 210% in the current 
Moreover spending in the shops quarter. The Tull figuring hasn’t 
remained depressed in October, yet been done but the rise in the 
although no more so than in third quarter was apparently 
Septen^r; it is now no higher pretry general, though most 
than a year ago. marked in chemicals. Mantifac- 

But the en^^ among Che taring industry was obviously 
week’s indicators was the. sharp still finding cash from some- 
rise in maniifactiirers* stoefca iil where in the third quarter. Take- 
the third quarter^ Up by £i00 overs, for cash) were £100 million 
million, this was the largest rise down in the first nine months of 
since the second quarter of 1964. th** year—^tliat must have helped. 
At the same time a small rise In But the rest of private industry 
stocks held by wholesaiefe was was really feeling the pinch. The 
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fall of £24 mjUion in spending 
by the distributive and service 
industries is the largest ever 
recorded in a quarter. 

Stocks 

What has been happening to 
stocks is less clear. True the 
rate of stockbuilding during the 
last 3 years was on nothing like 
the scale of that in the previous 
cycle. As one chart shows, the 
stock/output ratio of manufac¬ 
turing industries is only edging 
up this time compared with a 
sharp rise during 1960-62. The 
current squeeze has been much 
more drawn out; therefore there 
has been more time for stock 
adjustment. But when this 
adjustment is allowed for, there 
is now some evidence of a down¬ 
ward shift in the stocks/output 
ratio—even taking into account 
the last quarter’s sharp rise. 

The extent of the stockbuild¬ 
ing may be being exaggerated. 
Estimates at constant prices 
depend on deflating value figures 
by price indices. And between 
the end of the second and third 
quarters of the year, copper prices 
fell from £600 to £440 a ton. 
The Board of Trade thinks that 
manufacturers may not have 
upped their stock values or 
dropped them accordingly by 
anything like this amount and 
that their price adjustments may 
have over corrected the copper 
price’s effect. 

This accounting snag could 
have accounted for some of the 
recorded fall in stocks in the 
second quarter and some of the 
recorded rise in the third. But 
all the swing can’t be fictitious. 
For one thing deliveries for 
export, held up by the seamen’s 
strike, were got away during the 
third quarter—presumably des¬ 
patched from stocks. So where 
did the rise come from? The 
seamen’s strike did delay imports 
of raw materials and stocks of 
these held by manufacturers rose 
by £40 million in the three 
months after the strike. Yet this 
cannot account for the £57 mil¬ 
lion Increase in stocks of finished 
goods. Most of this must have 
been involuntary. Perhaps as 
much as half by the car-makers 
alone as car sales dropped off. 

Consumer spending 

WhUe spending on capital goods 
looked to be holding up sur¬ 
prisingly well, until the third 
quarter anyway, spending lit the 
shops and at the garages is 
already doum. The Board of 
Trade reckons that in the three 
months to October retail trade, 
in both value and volume, was 
1% less than in the previous 
three months. In value, sales by 
durable goods shops picked up a 
little in October but clothing and 
footwear sales slipped. When 
price changca m. 
volume of skies from all non¬ 
food shops fell further—to 3-4% 


below the pre-July 20th level. 
Ifs the cash sales that have been 
keeping spending up to even this 
low level. Hire purchase sales 
of durable goods in October were 
2 $% down on a year earlier. 
Radio and electrical shops were 
doing rather less badly but furm- 
turc shops even worse than in 
earlier months. 

Outside the shops, credit 
advances for new cars in 
October were $ 0 % less than in 
October 1965. For used cars the 
fall was 39%. And November 
HP car sales were only a little 
better. Only mail order houses 
are managing to keep sales above 
last year’s level—and even they 
only just. 

All in all, new credit advanced 
for all kinds of purchases in 
October was a third below the 
same period of last year. With 
repayments still high the out- 
stan^ng debt to all lenders fell 
by £28 million. And this follows 
a fall of £15 million in the 
third quarter. With wage rates 
constant, with unemployment 
rising and employment actually 
falling, with more money flow¬ 
ing back to HP companies than 
is being lent by them, the high 
streets of Britain’s towns are 
going to get even less crowded 
on Saturday afternoons, before 
trade again picks up. 

A walk down some of these 
high streets this week showed 
that the Christmas shopping 
rush has not begun. Although 
the past few years have shown 
a tendency for the boom to 
break later and later, this year 
looks like being the slowest 
starter yet. But in general 
shops will be happy if they can 
ring up Christmas sales of 1965 
values. With only twelve shop¬ 
ping days to Christmas the more 
cautious shoppers have been 
buying, but very, very quietly. 
And paying cash. High unit 
value goods bought on credit are 
not selling. But cash sales of 
small consumer durables and 
accessory goods are going like 
hot cakes. It is too soon to assess 
food sales but there are indica¬ 
tions that confectionery and bis¬ 
cuit makers can expect a happy 
Christmas. General houseware is 
popular. And it looks like a 
good year for fashion bits and 
^eces, handbags, gloves, twin- 
sets (but not suits and coats). 
Cosmetics and toiletries, always 
attractive to cash spenders, 
should prosper. 

However, the stock situation 
lodks 98 if it might be slightly 
dodgy. Mot sun^risingly the 
large consumer mirsble stocks 
are being run down by retailers. 
For the rest, shops and buyers 
are exercising extreme “ pru¬ 
dence” in orders and there is 
a slight tendency to piit'stock 
up for clearance now instead of 
waiting for the January sales. 
Aad all cetaUers are clje^cikkly 
predicting a post-Christmas 
slump. 
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Coin of the realm—^but which realm? Austria, 

Spain, Mexico, America, Japan, England--;. 

coins from ^ .these countries circulated 
throughout the Middle and Far East in their 
day. Tiaa«a suaA Customa o1bmbc«* Today, 
the speed and complexity of trade and finance require 
the ftilly integrated facilities of great international beuiking 
organisations. The Hongkong Bank Group offers such a service and. with its vast 
resources, can provide the latest information and expert advice on all aspects 

of trade and finance in these areas. 

THE HONOKONO BANK GROUP 

THE HONaKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

Head Office: Hong: Kong 
London Office: O Gracechurch Street fiC3 

HANG SENG BANK LIMITED Hon^r Kong 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

OF CALIFORNIA 

Head Office: 180 Sanaome Street San Francisco 
212 West Seventh Street Los Angeles 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Head Office: Hong Kong 

• _16 Gracechurch Street ECd 

London Offices: 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Head Office: 7 King William Street London EC4 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 
100 Pitt Street Sydney Australia 
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Riches in Trust 


Some investment trusts could prove a good buy 
for small investors over the next few years 


CC Tj UT not your trust in riches, but put your riches in trust,” 

1. is a slogan as old as capitalism itself. It simply means; 
spread your investments, spread your risks. But what kind of 
a trust ? Unit trusts have stolen the thunder lately, largely 
because they can advertise and can automatically grow by the 
sale of new units. Investment trusts cannot—^which is why 
the Americans call them closed-end funds. Their growth 
comes, as with any other limited company, by the issue of new 
capital in ordinary shares or fixed interest loans secured on the 
value of the trust’s investments. But investment trusts have 
not stood sdll and remain much the bigger industry in Britain, 
with assets more than five times those of die unit trusts. 

Indeed, investment trusts can have two major advantages 
over unit trusts, one of which is operating at the moment, the 
other not. The first is that investors in them, if they choose 
their time, can buy assets at a discount. Gone are the dsiys 
of five years ago when investment trusts stood so near their 
asset value in the marfcat that one (Ashdown) was able to make 
a rights issue at a price above that of the underlying assets, 
and others at prices only a little below assets value. Today 
the market value of many investment trusts is below that of 
the break-up value of assets. Although a unit trust investor 
may be lucky and buy when the underlying securities are 
undervalued, he must, by definition, pay the market price for 
them. Secondly, an investment trust can gear up its ordinary 
shares by issuing new fixed-interest capital. In this way, over 
the last fifteen years, managers have modified the ravages of 
inflation on the ^ed-interest stock in the portfolios. 
Admittedly, for the moment, further gearing is not a pratic- 
able proposition: the costs of borrowing in London and New 
York have gone up too much. But the time will come again. 
And investment trusts are used to taking advantage of 
investment fashion. 

In another way investment trusts are passing through a 
lean patch. The tax changes of the Finance Act of 1965 and 
the various exchange regulations of the last'few years have 
made new investment in the United States impossible and 
the switching from American to British securities a one-way 
process involving the giving-up of a quarter of the dollar 


premium. That same Finance Act, however, did one positive 
thing. By defining an investment trust so that it is distin¬ 
guishable from a bolding company, or a company dealing in 
shares, it enables a trust to pay capital gains tax at the personal 
rather than the corporation tax rate (tax which shareholders 
could set off against their own liabilities) and to pass on divi¬ 
dends received without further taxation. So long as it sticks 
to the rules, a trust can now deal more freely since it no longer 
has to fear being taxed as a dealing company. The rules are 
that a trust must get its income wholly or mainly ” from 
shares of securities ; no single investment must be more than 
IV per cent by v*alue of its total securities; at least 85 per cent 
of the income received must be distributed; and so on. But 
the 85 per cent requirement will be waived to enable trusts to 
comply with the dividend standstill. 

These rules allow an awful lot of investment trusts. Most 
of them have general portfolios, but some have specialised. 
The general ones divide into the Scottish trusts, the general 
English trusts, and the trusts associated with specific financiers 
or financial institutions. Into the last category, for instance, 
come the trusts in the 117 Old Broad Street group, associated 
with the late Mr Harley Drayton, and previously with the first 
Viscount St Davids: they are mosdy left-overs from the epoch 
of “great name investment,” when the small investor con¬ 
sidered himself fortunate to follow, at a distance and at a 
highish price, the activities of one of the great men of the 
City. These kinds of trust can change—but there are better 
ones for the small investor. As to the distinction between 
London and Scottish trusts, the latter have a tradition of 
investment management dating back to the decade after the 
American Civil War, when dollar assets were at a reasonable 
discount to sterling ones. So they tend to have a much greater 
percentage of American securities than the London ones. But 
the current poorish oudook on Wall Street, cotnbined with 
the present impossibility of switching portfolios betwem 
London and New York, means that the odds arc loaded less in 
favour of S^odand today than at any time since the war. 

Scottish managers—^who manage £958 million of assets out 
of £3 j 3I5 million in the whole movement—arc not to 


TOP TRUSTS 

Trusts with best portfolio growth over the past ten years, divided into categories by size 


Group 1 over £25 million) 

«/ 

/!> 

Group 2 (Assets between £1 5 £ million) 

% 

30 companies 

+ 

27 companies 

+ 

Witan 

46 

Charter Trust & Agency t \ 

60 

Philip Hilt 

40 

City of London Brewery & inv./ 

Alliance* 

38 

English & New Yorkt 

39 

Trustees Corpn. 

35 

Merchants t \ 

37 

American* 

34 

Sphere / 

Atlas Electric & General \ 

33 

London 

36 

Stockholders Investment/ 

London & Holyrood* 

33 

Investment Tr^st Corpn. 

31 

MetropoUtan T 

32 

Industrial & denerai 


Second Alliance* / 

Scottish Mortgage & Trust* > 
Second Scottish* J 

29 

Scottish Investment* 

30 


* M 9 n 0 g$d ty ScctUafi gtcupt. f M§nag9d by KMnwort Bwton, 


Group 3 (Assets between £10 & £15 million) % 
26 comoanics + 


26 companies 

+ 

London & Aberdeen 

99 

Broadstone 

78 

Bay Hall 

45 

British American & Generalt 

38 

London 81 Clydesdale* 

32 

Rio Claro 

31 

Govt. Stock & Other Securities Inv. Co. 1 
London Maritime Investment Co. j 

30 

Anglo-Celtic 

London & Lomond*! 

Scottish Central* / 

Source: L. Messel 
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be undenated, be they lawyers, accountants or chartered secre¬ 
taries. There they sit, poking pawky fun at each other, in 
elegmt Georgian houses, mostly in or near Charlotte Opiate 
in Irainbur^ thinking hard about their investments. If they 
are all seemig the same American stockbrokers (there have 
been twenty-nine from different Anns sitting in one Edin¬ 
burgh hotel, waking for audience) they are buying different 
things from them. One manager’s speciali^ was to be t!te 
first to see the American biters, thus getting his orders in 
earlier, and cheaper, than his friends on the other side of the 
square. These managers can rely on die best broking advice; 
they buy in large lots ; they make up their nmd much mote 
quickly than American, or indeed many British,- instimtional 
investors; they employ very small staff (one executive per¬ 
nio miUon m funds seems a sort of average) which helps 
decisiveness, llieir historical investments in America were 
in mortgages and utflity bonds. So, for defensive reasons, 
they moved into the equity stodcs of utility emnpaoim after 
the war, and found themselves in the forefront <a the boom. 
Their shrewdness in inking true growth stocks in California 
is legendary, an inheritance from the days when thqr were 
granting mortgages in the same areas (only first mortgages: 
oidy iq> to 40 per cent of the value in a forced sale tff the 
pftqierty). So individuals have done better by investing out 
of Scotland through these trusts over the last century than 
they would hav^ done by investing in Scotland. 

One advantage possessed by tte Scots managers is thteir 
freedom from inttrfcrence by the directors of the trusts which 
they are managing. Yet there are a number of London groups 
with records as good as the Scottirii. Udiike the Scots, some 
of ^ese give demils of their portfolios, if not in their accounts, 
at least (like Witan) to any inquiring s^reholder. A selection 
of' large trusts with good reooxds is given, in our ^ble, 
taken from Messrs L. Messel’s admiraUe mvestment trust 
yearbo^ The average increase in asset value for die 236 


trusts with a ten-year record was 26.8 per cent-^^with 143 out 
of 236 making gains of between i6 'and gd per>c(^.<^ No^ life 
is more competitive: the difference between ‘the'>besi and 
worst trusts will no longer be concealed by a general advance in 
equity prices. ‘ And whereas in the past these trusts, and other 
institutions, have not been too clever in timing their invest¬ 
ment programmes to coincide with the equity cycle, now they 
will have to be bolder and less sheep-like in their investment 
behanour. A trust like the London-based Industrial and 
General, with over a thousand stocks in its portfolio and a 
reasonable record, could lose out to trusts prepared to adopt a 
more positive investment policy and limit their atocks to 
a hundred or two. 

Again, the exceptimially good results of some trusts over 
the last decade were sometimes the results of very curious 
circumstances, unlikely to be repeated. Take Broadstone 
(formerly English and German): its early postwar history Was 
pretty depressed, which helped to make aubsequen; growth 
look impressive; it had an outstandingly able manager in 
Mr NeAerclift, now retired (though still on the board): 
and the trust was able to nu^e one very fortunate 
investment in the British subsidiary of an American group 
subsequently resold to the parent at a substantial profit. 

More important even than individual shares is the questimi 
of balance of portfolio and timings of changes. After tfie war, 
the Scots got out of fixed-interest into ordinary shares quicker 
than the others. Some trusts in London were run until ni , 
late as 1958 by managers dominated by the fear of depressions 
and so of the collapse of equity prices. Now the tiend is 
reversed. One Scottish group, the E^burgh,,was slightly 
premature in its pessimism about equities and its optimism 
over feed-interest stocks in which it has been investing for 
several years. And all of them, now loddng for safe, franked 
income, find themselves limited' to preference shares. 

M anagers can omtinue on their several ways without 
much fear of being taken over. Admittedly since the 
war managerial groups have merged some of their smaller 
trusts and merchant banks have brought together bigger 
groups, as they themselves have merged. But it is difficult 
to bid for a trust. Bids have to be at very near asset value, 
otherwise managers can simply dissolve the trust. Another 
barrier is that managing investment trusts, with the power 
of investment patronage it ^ves, is a cos^ and not necessarily 
too demanding way of making a good living, which managers 
and directors are reluctant to give up. So although there may 
be a widening gulf between the discounts on well- and ill- 
managed trusts, very little can be done with the worst 
m grimenn, unless shareholders rise up and demand dissolu- 
twm. This is unlikely: for many tru.«s (particularly thos? 

with indivli^l financiers) have interlocking sharehold¬ 
ings and are thus particularly difficult to take oyer. And some 
of the least enterprising have portfolios consisting very largely 
of shares in other trusts, an abdication of investment responsi¬ 
bility. The permanence of such shareholdings has contributed 
to die lack of real marketability in most trusts. This trouble 
CT»ild be cured by a simile tax change. For if income from 
other investment trusts did not count as franked income if 
received by another iovistment truM—or 1^ any other institu¬ 
tional investor (many of whom are idle enough to invest in the 
trusts)— then a faeff-tnarket would result. With this simple tax 
change, the tpist* be freed to perform their proper 

historic role't>f..dDabluig the small investor to share in the 
highest quality managesnent expertise. 

But the isii'estment mat movement obviously has to cater 
for new ta*(N- Ffet there are tax changes leaving room for 
truRR bai^ ih the Cfennel Islands for those not resident in 
^ cqiffitty^f whicN tfe best is probably the Inyratment 
Trust of Guernsey. .There is also.me crop of dual ,dr triple 
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tfostiy pMtaeeiBdbyDuaives^wkh jooooM nd Capital ahaMs 
darigned. few? noa^taat payen aad autOK payeta ieapecdvdy. 
Thiasoat of trust clearly baa a fiituK So^ ptobal^, do aoma 
of dio truata that tpedaliae.bi an Jnduat^ or a fOographical 
area, in the. same way aa unit truata. A truat like Anglo* 
Nippon, widi funda in Japan, ia now, after many vkiaaitudea, 
a good—^probably the beat—way of inveadng in a promiaing 
market. Equally Orient and Oenoal, apedalieing in planta* 
tim sbarea, ia a good way of inveating in theae difficult dun* 
pAiiea. The premature raah (d truata to uiveat in European 
stocks could be succeeded by another and better timed noop 
when, and if, Britain enters the ccunmon market Equauy, at 


the ri^ time, eiisiiDgrtnitta. tDay hive off aoknciof :dieil^ 
bolder'and more i ^ iea S i li a c d t mvtt ittaiia, aa Bnhuh.Aaacti 
Trust did with Atlantic AaaetSi Unit truata have .dmriy-gone 
a hmg wayt^possiUy too lBt<**^to ^leciaKacd trdsta,: many 
of than rather gimmicky. So small' investors may prete to 
turn to more general investment tmata.'Or some of the real 
specialities among them. The advantage today of an invest¬ 
ment trust, let us repeat, is that the investor can buy his way 
in at a discount. With the hope that—within two years, say— 
the trusts will be able to increase their gearing by bottoa^ 
money on fixed interest at rates lower dum those obtahkaUc 
over die long-term from decent ordinary shares. 


That Gas Price 


Almost every other day the Qas Council can be relied on 
to inspire reports that it has won its argument about 
North Sea gas prices with the Oil companies, so that 
all is now over bar the shouting. Not strictly true; 
negotiations are not even due to start until hext week 


U NTi;. recendy these gas. leaks have been echoed by oflier 
noises (A seemmgly from a crowds nest above the Cal)inet 
Office, hinting at i fm aeeompli when in actual fact the case 
is still being argued interdepartiDeotally, anid repeating the 
refrain “ 2d a therm or nadonalisadon ** until the embarrasrad 
Minisury of Power was goaded into an official denial. The 
truth is that the argument is not oyer because it has not yet 
formally begim. In the parallel negoliations that all the oil 
companies are coiM|ncting. with, the Gas Council, not even 
the Shell and Esso tesw cases are due to reach detailed dis¬ 
cussions of prices until next week. And it will be only if, or 
to be more realistic after, ^e companies and the council teve 
failed to agree a price for their North Sea gas that the ministry 
will formwy come in as arbiter. 

The various concepts of what might constitute reasonable¬ 
ness have formally still to be set out. There is the idea of 
“cost-plus,” argued in terms of checking excess profits 
(especially by oil companies, some of them American at 
that. . .). There is the idea of “ market prices ” argued in 
terms either of what gas boards would othenvise have to pay. 
for gas-making materials, or of what other big customers such 
as electricity or chemicals might be glad to pay for North Sea 
gas. There is also a balance of payments arguiheot,'which 
sounds portentious so long as nobody knows what it is. 

Nevertheless, this insistent gas propaganda for “zd a 
therm; take it or leave it ” cannot simply be dismissed as a 
lot of old baloney. It serves no doubt to endM^en die coun¬ 
cil’s negotiators, and has clearly strode a chilllnto the hearts 
of several of its adversaries. (One sul^ oil company has 
already talked of stuffing its gas back into -the seabed and 
retiring to the shore for a year or so.) But in a wider sense 
the gas propagandists’ instmet' for conductii^ this argument 
beforehand in the press has been sorer from the beginning 
than the embarrassed silence, punctuated by an occasioaBl 
clanger, from the oil conqianies. Once it became piobaUe 
that there was gas under the North Sea in great quantities, 
there was never as^ chance that the price could remain a 
private argument. It was automatically political, and therefore 
puUk; and, be^ public, the fairly complex a^ument would 
necessarily be simixified to die pouit of caricature. 

Moreovet, if;there is gas under the Nortb-Sea hi the quan¬ 
tities diat some of the companies ate n 6 ir inlying by thdr 
talk about, sizes of pipe and ridne terintnaU,' pUte eventuaUy> 
a prios'of- 2il':nr.8lmtly. mora a dienn .wouU'.edrtaidly cons. 
Jnib<'die.ibaOfMrit.* EveatilBlly, given dwo^fSSicaGl^'^ 
mafket^ it wcsild bpve joi.br add as a gamsl fad kttMoir 
ISfiddbulbtabiDiittliaf. Aid Jkb*zH 


out of line with the gome price of fuel ml, allowing for'trans¬ 
mission and a whdeme distributor’s maighi fbr the Gt|s .Coun- 
cilr-rif. die Govemmimt were to remove ,t|^ tai^ qr rinfply 
give this gas the advantage oyer fuel .oil ^ hot paying it, '.- 

The immediate issue is not, and die initial-ugtimentshoubl 
not be about, the price oqce gas can be ddivered in huge 
volumes into the general industrial nuEriEet for fuel Let us 
hope it can, and the sooner the better. NbdiiDg has sounded 
uglier, in all the inspii^ stwies about gas, than the su g ge s t i on 
that some big companies are prepared to give up arguing about 
the price provided that the Gas Council agrees not to compete 
with their fud oil in the bulk fuel maricet. That would be 
stupid as well as shifty. For there is very litde pmsibility 
indeed—unless, there are far more proved reserves ci talent 
and steel pipe around than is yet proven, quite apart from the 
gas—that the British gas boards will sell much North Sea gas 
as a general industrial fuel in the first five years or so after 
they get the stuff, or up to the first one or two thousand 
million cubic feet a day of it that they get (whichever is firs^. 

The gas industry has a healdty expanding '’’iiienifaiili kiaiw - 
ket ” of its own,.iod its firtt business as a sedsmte 'utonopdist 
will be to supply and acce^ate the expansion of that market 
at lower cost to itsdf. Whatet^ the formula on'.which it 
pays for North Sea gas, there is no doubt dut its own pricing 
to customers will be based on what they have to [My for 
alternative fuels in the market. A sizeable proportUMi of die 
gas most boards are thinking about appears indeed to. be 
destined initially for the reforming plants they now use tio 
make 500 BII1U town gas, first to take over and stqi up en¬ 
richment, secondly to levd contract supplies , of naphtha, 
later no doubt to replace, some of it. The last five years’ boom 
in town gas sales has occurred partly because gas prices have 
risen less than those of other fuels 0>rmiarily in the domestic 
market). Obriously North Sea gas should-give the boards 
the chmee to maintain and perhaps widen that price advan¬ 
tage ; this will mean widening, too^ its sales to “premium 
industry ” where burning gas has some technical advantage. 

Does this imply that the gas will all be kept for premium 
cusKxners prepared to pay wdl ftbo\% a gweral fuel price, 
during this poiod of build-up ? No. Crataioly one would 
expect the council or the boards to mate. some. lowers 
pneed contracts for bulk sales of 1,000 BThV lutterd gas 
neat during- dlis psrioA to.hig customers whoi twi tdte h^ 
anM!unt84MBddut««thewiiitercanawz;epti|0h»|||j1^iBt«Tupt- 
ffile’’hasja, hk izagnwe tte Ispid fwtor on 
and ttptdtf.- But these wookl to e mstier of 
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bahndng losdsy aiid fiitly ^wcial cases. The boards’ main 
sdliag efibit during tlda>-biind*up, natunlly enough, will be 
where it psyt.th^ hs die market they Jcnow. 

Peyond diat period, or that volume of gas, natural us will 
be able steadilyto encroach upon the general fuel maiicet, say- 
from around 6d. a dierm delivered, downwards, then 
everyone wdt know more abOut how much gas there is, and 
hence whether it will merdy enter that market or fio^ it 
But until then, oil companies would be silly to risk the odium 
of .anti-compeddve marketing arrangements in the hope (rf 
protecting their fuel oil sales. If the gas is there in quantities 
sufficient to flood the maricet it will; and no amount of re¬ 
strictive arrangements will stop it. 

The real argument now is about the Gas Council's buying 
price during this initial period, when the gas boards will cer¬ 
tainly be seUing nearly all the gas at prices pitched no more 
than slightfy Mow what their premium customers have to 
pay for other fuels. > Shoidd die (ms (^ooncil, during that time, 
pay the oil companies. siiB(dy a price related to furi oil without 
tax, or ratioswied by some cost-plus argument; and get all. 
the bunc^ its^ .to finance its expansion and conversion ?. 
The cost-^us aigtiment wilrprobably be a telling one politic¬ 
ally, since at any of the {xrices currently under discussion very 
lar^-sctde producers would be utting a handsome return 
on capital invested. What would amount to taxation based 
on ** excess^ ” rates of return, too, would be a teUing pomt 
politically-^ the Middle East and Venezuela. 

Eoooomicrily, diis hm little to do with the case; except if 
the ministry should decide to interpret “ a reasonable price ” 
as the lowest pike tfatt would not actually deter con^Muies 
from further eijdontion. Commerdrily, the answer to free 
bargaimng would perhaps be that for a given period, or np to a 
given Ttflume per chy (or combining the two measures, up to 
a given total cumulathT volume), the companies would get 
a significant share of the bunce that the gas industry is going 
to i^e out of sdlin^ North Sea gas maMy to premium mar¬ 
kets. From diet pc&t on, they could not hope to do better 
than a price related to the general energy maricet, allowing for 
the cost handling and the gas indust^’s return. 


Even a fairly simple pattdm like that would- involve some 
very complicated contneo. Though evetyeme trice to anuad 
the nasty word^ “ pforation,” aome form of arrangement, wilt 
have'to be devked by whidi the Gas (jooncil, as sole buyer, 
mkes gas in proportionate sbves from each producer oflfering 
it. (S it ti(^ up all its [sojected capacity on contract, and 
then had to refuse die next discoverer who came along with 
some gas, that producer would be free to sell it himsdf— 
though perhaps not through a pipe ?) Contracts involving 
fairly heavy investment by the producers, in an open-ended 
situation where every new discoverer mU be entided to his 
own unpredictable ware in such a “market nomination” 
system, will be complex legal instruments to draw; to say 
nothing of the “ take or pay ” and “ make-up ” provisions, 
outlandish commonplaces of the natural gas world that strike 
oddly on English ears. 

During the build-up in the premium market, «atural gas 
may not radkally alter current fuel policy, and its effect oh 
the balance of payments should be moderstdy but steadily 
benefidaL If, naphtha demand for gas fevels off and eventiially 
dedioes, tMe will be a net saving in foreign exchange. 
Against Britain’s average foreign exchange cost of oil, gas 
even at the high asking price the companies have begun with 
would offer very considerable sa^ngs. As and when natural 
gas seeps into or floods the general fuel market, the same point 
holds good; any fuel o3 that the gas “ backs out ” would mean 
a net saving in foreign exchange. 

The joker for fud policy in the general fud market, con¬ 
sidering the balance of payments, is not wholly a question of 
oil By retaining the fad oil tax, and thus giving gas a com¬ 
petitive edge, could a Government focus all of ps’s competi¬ 
tive encroachment on to oil, presuming that it wanted to ? 
The highest-cost fud.in the general.energy market is not oil, 
but coal; it is steadily losing ground, but there remains a 
significant area to capture. If the eventual cantor should turn 
out to be not fuel ou, but gas—a new, chetqi indigenous fuel, 
but with some foreign exchange costs that an old, expensive 
indigenous fud does not incur—^then the Ministry of Power 
will really have to do some thinkmg about fuel policy. 


Weather Report 

T ' m weather fmecasters themsdves think that the^ could 
offer at least some British industries very oonsidersble 
savings; and their arguments impressed the Sdect Committee 
of Estimates vriiea it rocendy inquired into the working' of 
the Meteorological Office after a gap of ten years. But the 
British are nccustbmed to getting didr forecasts free. They 
are also used to r^atding th^ as a national joke; and 
altixNigh 8 millioo people dialled the Post Office’s weather 
service last year, and the special weather forecasts for farmers 
have probddy saved £tO milUon of crops a year (they give, 
among other things, wandngs of the sort of weather favourable 
to'pew or mildew), the idea of payii^ for a tailor-inade 
weaibit service is an alien one that may take some sdlibg. 

This year, however, the Met Office is going to try. It 
seems teasonride to guess that the building industry could 
show at least aa big savings as farming if site managers wde 
warned of local wcktiier conditions—for exam|de, of the likely 
onset of frost—^Ih tiniie to redeploy their men and reschedule 
the -work.- Bat q^e the biggest “qaeckd service ” push 
couM Comela incinnalnlogy.^^- A weadier stndy baaed on put 
tdsus/k pKUDiintilea can provide vital ^^danbe 

fortoad'hiiffd^bjitfl eAgfoari^^dlwn ptlktietii,''Wicet et^ 
neets, Ittd lE dbUtt riiC choiw of muis or 

sites. Poj^ friMi ^(klRCs, 4 h 8 pttriibi^ HuAtuet hf 


Should industry make more use of the 
services the Meteorological Office 
is $0 anxious to sell ? 

the rain, can all be documented in detail and they do bear-^- 
or they should bear—on the placing of buildings, the mediod 
of connroedon, and even the materials used. These clima¬ 
tology reports ought to be given at least the same weight as 
geok^ surveys, but at present they are too tfften not even 
read until after the event So the (Zentral Electricity Cienerat- 
ing Board’s site engineers , admitted after wind and rain had 
whipped tiirough' the nudear station going up at Wylfa, in 
Wales. Tie only people in Britain who take tiie Met Office’s 
servkes redly rorkudy ate the flkis, military and civil. 

This is tinfomiruite, for many reasons. It affects the 
Treasoty’s attitcKle to the Met Oflke and its claims for mme 
research tods, and it affects the stanffing oC^eteorology as 
a science. The Met. Office (answerable to the Ministry of 
Defence) en^ys aataff of 3,700 operating on a gross bu^^ 
of £j.2 millioa, and to ettablishnients are conspicuous for die 
absence of young men. Apart from locd weatiier bnlletins, 
it protida woridwide- leather' coverage for the Royd Air 
F(»oe(9osiatioixiinalt). Data conies into the Bracknell faead- 
quakerv teleprintes ftom.'OMeriation stations across the < 
northern'heiois{«ae and-fadinri ships on she Nwtb Adaatk^ 
MeffiiMiriaean mad'!jilorffi Ftnecuts baaed on thtr i 

.__■*!« dfomrtip mricy wtill''evety ’hoiir. '> > 

in athmtt'ds.. » Mead/«f' the 
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Met. Office Budget 

Fonc§stlng for:^ 

RAF £2'8 million 

Civil airlines £1 *3 million 

Weather services £1 *9 million 

Other repayment services £0*4 million 

Basic research £0*8 million 


po{Mlation, compared with 6s. in Australia and 21s. in the 
United States. To this extent, Britain is getting its forecast¬ 
ing on the cheap. But, as the forecasters move higher into 
the upper atmosphere in search of greater accuracy, so they 
move up into the realm of higher cost. The Met. Office now 
produces “ upper flow charts plotting detailed movements 
of air up to 70,000 ft. The pilots of supersonic airliners will 
require this as a matter of routine, and it is going to be ^-ery 
cx^nsive to supply. If the airlines are the only people who 
arc going to want this information, should they be warned, 
now, that they will have to bear the full cost ? 

At present, the Met. Office budget can be broken down 
under the heads shown in the accompanying table; the last 
item—basic research—^includes the research on cloud physics 
and into the possibilities of artificial rainmaking and weather 
control mentioned in the House of Commons last week. Out 
of the 3s. per 1,000 lb ol aircraft weight that the airlines pay 
for all navigation services, meteorological services get only 3d. 
This is unlikely to cover anything near to the actual cost. 
And the gap is widening. The demands made by the airlines 
arc growing by 8 per cent a year; and the en route fore¬ 
casting of possible weather hazards during flight, which is not 
charged for, is 2^ times more expensive to produce than 
information about the leather at the airports where aircraft 


plan to land, for which the airlines do pay a nominal fee. 
This is a touchy subject, due to be discussed at an inteN 
ptional meeting early next year; the possible repercussions 
if one country makes weather charges for what is stfll regarded 
as a free service have to be weighed against any apparent 
saving to the Met. Office. But it is not easy to argue ffiat the 
non-flying taxpayer should subsidise forecasting for ffic now 
profitable airlines. 

Meteorology is also one of the few branches of science that 
recognises no frontiers. Even China co-operates. Some parts 
of the world lag far behind others. Western Europe, North 
America and Russia are, predictably enough, world leaders. 
Africa, South America and the southern hemisphere are almost 
totally uncharted. Until this one-sided state of affairs is 
cleared up, weather forecasts cannot really improve. Com¬ 
puter bulletins have helped. But the British Meteorologies 
Office's one computer is heavily overloaded. Important re¬ 
search therefore has to be sent elsewhere, and computer fore* 
casts are still used only as giudes. The switch from man to 
machine for short-term bulletins is not far off; but long-range 
forecasting by computer remains impossible while the data 
are too patchy to programme and feed to a machine. 

To overcome this, an ambitious programme of “World 
Weather Watch ** is to be set up by the International Meteoro¬ 
logical Organisation, under which meteorologically advanced 
countries will give aid to backward ones in the form of equip¬ 
ment and trained manpower. There are signs that some 
nations are playing unnecessarily dumb and backward, hoping 
that America and the Soviet Union will lose patience and do 
(and pay for) most of the work themselves. Really accurate 
long-range forecasts (the kind that might impress industry ?) 
must wait until this system is working. Possibly, though 
optimistically, by 1973. 


BUSINESS 


Southern Africa 


The cost of Mr Smith 


Rhodesian imfmts from million last 
year to an estimated £19 million for this 
year as a whole. Britain and Zambia have 
in fact borne the main brunt of the sanctions 


80 far. Together they account for a ^^40 
million drop in Rhodesian exports. 

Tobacco and sugar have been hardest 

■ I ■ „ n ■■■ . . ■ hit. The generally accepted estimate is that 

V 70 per cent of this year’s tobacco crop 

Rhodesia it not invulnerable. The past The existing sanctions were first expected remains unsold, with the same true for 

year’s sanctions, properly applied only by to cut Rhodesia’s exports to about half the sugar; making a drop in exports of around 

Britain, have hurt considerably for all the 1965 toul of £142 million. In fact, CM million. With the shelter of the 
brave talk. But they have cert^y not hurt Rhodesia’s exports this year are likely to be Commonwealth sugar agreement denied to 
enough. Mandatory sanctions could hurt over ^90 million and with imports down to it, the sugar had to sell on a world market 
more: if Zambia could somehow be brought around £80 million—as far as we know— where prices have now sagged to a postwar 
to cut its links with Rhodesia completely, this still leaves a surplus of £10 million, low of ,^14 a ton. Copper earned more, 
the hurt might—just—be enough to make nearly half last year’s. Most of it has gone quite Openly to Ger- 

Mr Smith and his men think again. Cruel- International support has been slow in many. The strength of world demand has 

ally, they might hurt enough to throw a coming. For the first nine months of this also made it possible for Rhodesia to sell 
substantiri number of Rhodesia's white year ^rmany, Italy, France, Holland and nearly as much of its asbestos and chrome 
labour force out of work. Already, it is Japan have as a group imported as much as as it did last year, 
believed that between 2,000 and 3,000 in the same period last year (/ii8.6 million). Most European countries have recently 
people have lost their job^. ^ the number Tlie llnlited States and Switzerland did the tightened up considerably on their pkpott 
could bp btou^ up to 10,060 or ti^ooo, sanie, with, the excuse ci legal difficulties in restrictions. French and Dutch iiinpom are 
the rebbi regim ougbe^be in real trouble, inaplemeiicfaig a aanctions policy. More now down to a trickle. Japan has cancelled 
Rfiddeaia, after all, hat c^y 220,000 whites unexpectedly, Malawi has happily continued its 50,000 ton sugar order and imports of 
fii a sea Of over 4 nuUiOii lo-far cowed importm| as much as last year (£7 million) pij/ iron, Iron ore and asbestos have been 
African labourers. whflst Soudi Africa has increased its banned. In the United Sutes, the govern- 
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meat bat finally persuaded Union Carbide 
CD scop its chrome imports, which were run¬ 
ning at the rate of nearly ^£1.5 million a 
Similarly, pig iron imports have now 
Dcen brought to an end and tobacco imports 
•re being carefully watched. This general 
tightening is thought to be costing Rhodesia 
anodier £10 million in lost exports on an 
annual basis. 

This still leaves Rhodesian exports run¬ 
ning at around ^80 million a year. Making 
the sanctions mandatory is only expected to 
reduce them by another ^20 million a year. 
Mainly this is b^use little can be done to 
red^ Rhodesia’s exports in southern 
Africa below their present level of around 
£50 million a year. Zambia has already cut 
its imports heavily to bring them down to 
/20 million. Bt^wana and Lesotho are 
similarly in no position to cut their imports. 
Malawi furthermore is unlikely to lower its 
imports to much below the present £7 
million worth, whilst South Africa, having 
declared kt intention not to adhere to 
mandatory sanctions, is expected to con¬ 
tinue bu3ang Rhodesian goc^s to the tune 
of around £20 million. 

Exports to countries outside southern 
Africa are now running at a rate of ^30 
million a year. Of this, £2 million are 
Portuguese imports, which are unlikely to 
change, leaving ^28 million, mainly in 
Europe, Japan and the United States. Here 
compulse^ sanctions will make it easier for 
the Americans and Switzerland to pass the 
pew ^islatipn tiiat is necessary in order to 
ban Rhodesian imports. But fresh loop¬ 
holes are bound to occur. On an optimistic 
estimate, Rhodesia’s exports could be down 
to near £60 million by the end of next year. 

This leaves Rhodesia’s imports. The 
British govermpent is not expected co ask 
for any mandatory sanctions on exports to 
Rhodesia for fear that this would soon 
escalate into a direct confrontation with 
South Africa. (On average Rhodesia’s 
imports are only 14 per cent of South 
Africa’s so it should be quite easy to evade 
the sanctions through South Africa.) 

Hitherto the Rhodesians have been 
amazingly ingenious in substituting their 
import needs. For the moment, the next 
big landmark in the sanctions poUcy will be 
next April’s tobacco crop. If most of this 
again cannot be sold, inflation is bound to 
•tart making itself fdt in a very big way. 


Barterers rebuffed 

Johennesbwg 

Rhodesian businessmen currently visiting 
Sotith Africa have been explaining some m 
the gimmicks the Rhodesian government is 
preparing to use to get round sanctions. 
There is a propoMd barter deal with France 
in which Rhodesian tobacco woidd be made 
available at an attractive price, in exchange 
for which Rhodesia would aUocate to French 
industry a large proportion of the total im¬ 
port quota for ^ece wiiidi would 

be worth about £i mulion. Negotiations 
are believed to have been opened with Ae 
textile firm of Marcel Boussac. Meanwhile, 
the import allocations foi* textiles winch 


were to have been announced on December 
i$t are being held up, and this is causing 
concern. Apparently the wholesalers have 
provisionally ordered textile supplies in 
anticipation of their allocation, but mainly 
from Japan and Hongkong rather than 
France; forcing them to withdraw these 
orders would disrupt all their arrangements. 
Another proposal which has been under 
consideration is a three-cornered deal in¬ 
volving sugar for Morocco and tobacco for 
France against textiles for Rhodesia. 

The problem does not appear to be find¬ 
ing buyers, since the prices at which deals 
are offered by agents for Rhodesia are attrac¬ 
tively low, but obtaining enough false certi¬ 
ficates of country-of-ongin. Few of these 
are available from South Africa, and most 
are believed to be obtained at a price in 
Malawi, Bechuanaland, Mozambique and 
even Zambia. Another snag is that while 
there are plenty of people willing to arrange 
agency deals and swops, it is not that easy 
for the Rhodesian operator to make a profit 
out of them. But the big danger is that the 
mandatory sanctions wiU make such deals 
almost impossible, even in France. Already 
the diplomatic pressure from Britain results 
in itinerant Rhodesian businessmen being 
intercepted at the borders of countries where 
business prospects look good. Recently one 
official with tobacco for sale or barter was 
prevented from entering France after arriv¬ 
ing at Orly airport, while Mr P. K. van der 
Byl, Rhodesia’s deputy minister of infor¬ 
mation, has already been asked to move on 
from France and Germany where he had 
hoped to lobby politicians and businessmen 
into circumventing the British trade sanc¬ 
tions. He is now cooling his heels in 
Zurich, the Swiss adopting a strictly neutral 
attitude to him providing he does no poli¬ 
ticking. 


Zambia's weakness 

Lusaka 

In view of President Kaunda’s dire need to 
expand employment in Zambia and the 
necessity (expressly written into the new 
development plan) for prices to be stable 
and the inflow of goods completely unham¬ 
pered if the plan is to be anywhere near a 
success, it b(x:omes dear that Zambia is 
unlikely to impose full mandatory sanctions 
failing political apople:^. It is very inter¬ 
esting to note that Radio Zambia this week 
gave only the briefest mention of Mr 
Smith’s rejection of the Tiger document, 
and made it the last item on its news broad¬ 
casts at that. The country’s normally 
vodferous ministers have been unnaturally 
quiet this week. 

Offidal discouragement of buying from 
Rhodesia (and South Africa) is embodied 
in the import licensing arrangeinents cover¬ 
ing all go^s that were imposed immediately 
after UDI. The main aim was to enable 
some control 10 be exerdsed over the 
ultilisation of tne various import routes, so 
that less essential goods traffic could be 
frozen at any time in favour of essential 
commodities. This applies to all routes 
induding the alternative emergency cnii 


as well as the trans-Rhodesia rail link, and 
to goods from all sources. It has been 
used progressivdy to deter business buying 
from Rhodesia. Hence the trade drop with 
that country. There was an attempt to use 
it to some extent against South Africa, but 
this stratagem was rendered largely ineffec¬ 
tual by the limited capacity of the alterna¬ 
tive routes. For example, road services 
operating from Dar es Salaam have stopped 
accepting general goods as priority is l^ing 
given to oil on government instructions. 

As ever, cost is a less important imme¬ 
diate factor than speed of delivery and the 
availability of transport; a complete boy¬ 
cott of the trans-Rhodesia route, induding 
coal, would reduce Zambia’s physical 
import capacity by 50 pg: cent. The 
import bill would also be cut, of course, 
although the foreign exchange costs of 
freight on exports and imports together 
would be boosted by 20 or 30 per cent. 

The effect of Zambian action so far is 
limited. During the first seven months of 
1966 Zambia’s imports from Rhodesia 
slumped by 35 per cent to £^4*7 million. 
Simultaneously imports from South Africa 
grew by 34 per cent to £15.5 million. A ■ 
significant element in the change-over was 
South Africa importing Rhodesian goods 
for its own consumption, and exporting its 
own goods to Zambia—thus again acting as 
an entrepot for Rhodesian export; in all but 
fact. 

Zambia’s estimated annual import bill 
with South Africa and Rhodesia combined 
is now running at £50 million. In addition 
invisible imports from Rhodesia—mostly 
railway dues—run at around £10 million 
annually. Cutting this down to the bare 
minimum of £4^ million worth of electricity 
imported from Kariba plus railway dues 
would hardly affect South Africa, but would 
be the biggest single blow against Rhodesia 
on top of sanctions. Unless South Africa 
could dispose of them on Rhodesia’s behalf, 
between a quarter and a third of Rhodesia’s 
present exports would vanish. 

But even if President Kaunda found the 
will, could Zambia manage it ? With a 
huge airlift and an international rescue 
operation, the answer could very probably 
be yes. The £50 million involved is over 
a third of Zambia’s import requirements. 
Soufh Africa and Rhodesia have been 
Zambia’s traditional suppliers, first because 
they have been closest and cheapest, and 
secondly because they carried stocks. 
Zambia’s economy is already fceliiu the 
weight of carrying more stocks itselT So 
there would have to be a sizeable subsidy 
from abroad. With it, a little more pressure 
could be put on Zaxnbia«to take a medium- 
term 6ut in its development ambitions. 
President Kaunda complains that Zambia 
is suffering from Britain’s ineffectual cam¬ 
paign against Rhodesia. But in fact Zambia 
ran a trade surplus of nearly £85 million 
last year, and on the back of higher copper 
prices pushed its surplus for the first live 
months of 1^66 up by no less than 70 per 
cent, Zambia could double the cost of its 
present imports from Rhodesia and South 
Mrica bv going elsewhere, and still leave 
itself with an impressive trade surplus. 
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Our new Iron and steel production 1 

processes and facilities simplify I 

orthodox practices in a rational and 

economic manner. These nbw 

developments include our 

centrifugal ladles, our automatic 

scrap charging equipment, and our 

new tilting drives for converters 

and other metallurgical vessels. 

On the rolling mill side, our 
combination rolling mills for straight- 
flange beams and universal flats, 
with their rapid-change facilities, , 
handle rolling programmes that 
hitherto could only be mastered by 
two separate mills; our processing 
and coating lines for strip help to 
meet the Increasing demand In this 
field; our rolling mills are 
successfully used In all applications. 

Our world-wide supply programme 
is complemented by mining 
equipment, contractor's plant, 
compressors for every application, 
lifting and handling plant, and 
plastics processing machinery. 

DEMM 

DEMAQ AlcB«nge0ell#ch«ft Duisburg Germany 


New Zealand 
wasn*t too far away 
for its first traders 



WHY SHOULD IT BE FOR YOU7 

We have neatly zoo branches in New Zealand. They supply 
as with tegular reports on local market conditions, on 
import and export needs. We know, or can find out for 
you, a lot of other things if you arc thinUng of doing 
business with—or just visiting—out country. Just ask us. 
Ask us, too, for our latest Review of the Economic 
Situation in New Zealand* 

ViitMiOH6iBa§tk 

OF MCW ZiALANO LIMITED 
0*r toddW. (Tils ssonwrti sail) 
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South Africa's Trade in 1965 


IMPORTS 

South Africa's imports increased 
again last year; but more slowly. 
So far this year they haV^e actually 
decreased; but with some stock¬ 
piling by government and industry of 
candidates for sanctions, like oil. 


EXPORTS 

Gold is the joker, not included on the 
chart. For other exports, Britain is 
very much South Africa's biggest 
customer, taking in 1965 34 per cent 
of South Africa's exports. 
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Doing the sums on South Africa 


South Africa has a population of iS million. 
Less than a fifth is of European stock. The 
rest arc Africans (around 70 per cent), Cape, 
coloureds and Asiatics. Gross national pro¬ 
duct will be nearly £4^000 million this year 
—or £220 a head on average, disguising a 
vast inequality in favour of the whites. In¬ 
cluding gold bullion, 22 per cent of GNP 
comes from exports. Again including gold, 
South Africa’s 1965 balance of payments 
was £135 million in the red on current 
account. The inflow of capital—most from 
Britain—brought the overall 1965 payments 
position out nearly equal. 

Hitting an economy with South Africa’s 
financial strength would not be easy. This 
year has, in any case, been something of an 
annus mirabilis for its balance of payments. 
In the first nine months of the year, exports 
other than gold increased b^ ^^46 million, 
and impenrts fell by £83 m^on. With gold 
production running steadily, and a very 
heavy inflow of long-term foreign capital, 
foreign exchange tcsfitPcs haye increased by 
two-thirds in a year. Reaching a peak of 
/I305 million in the late suminer, they have 
remained at well over four months’ import 
requirements ever since. 

Unless an international operation that 
isolated the economies of Zambia, Malawi 
and Katanga were mounted, it would be 
even less easy to break» South Africa by 
selective sanctions against its exports than 
the map or the table at the foot of the page 
might lead one to believe. Some 80 per 
cent of the increase in exports during the 
first nine months of the year was accounted 
for by e.vports of manufactures, and a third 
of the overall increase came from fresh 
exports to African countries—primarily 
Zambia and Rhodesia. 

However, it is clear from the table that 
a total ban by Britain^ the United States 


and the common market countries on food 
(mostly canned and fresh fruit and wine), 
raw materials other than gold, and semi¬ 
manufactures would have a very heavy 
effect. On 1965 export values it would 
amount to a theoretical cut in South Africa’s 
export earnings of Almost million. 

Leakage would lessen- the actual loss. It is 
also clear that sanctioi)s against South Africa 
could be applied on thisIsi^lcctive basis^ thus 
excluding the fufels,‘chemicals, machinery, 
finished consumer goods, and South African 
assembled cars and lorries on which the rest 
of Africa depends. 

Only a decision by the developed world 
to dispense 'with' gold as part of its 
itionct^iy:system—unlikely as that is—could 
have a major ^ect on South Africa’s prin¬ 
cipal asset. Simply, gold is the most 
marketable stuff there is; if it stopped 
coming to the London gold market, it might 
well earn a higher average price by back¬ 
door sales. 

Imports are a very different matter. 
Underwritten by gold, the South African 
balance of payments per se would probably 
not be the most likely target for inter¬ 
national sanctions. Hitting the economy 
itself by cutting off supplies might be more 
effective. Strategic stockpiling, while the 
government fails to come forward with an 
interest subsidy scheme, is taking time to 
gather way. Releasing import controls aiid 
encouraging stockpiling will undoubtedly 
have spoilt the T966 balance of payments 
record during the last quarter easily out¬ 
weighing the effect of the latest disinfla¬ 
tionary package. Even so, the accumulated 
inventories are still relatively modest in the 
context of a trade war. 

A great deal of import substitution has 
taken place in South Africa over the last five 
years. But the growth in the economy, and 


Suppliers and customers: (% of total from/to: 1965) 

EXPORTS 


Product 

Food 

Raw 

Fuels 

Chemicolsl Semi< 

Machinery Other 

Market 


materials 


, manu- 
fiictures 

andtrans-; 
port equip.' 

finished 

manufrs. 

UK ^ 

43 

28 

3 

' 12 

40 

7 

11 

US 

7 

11 

1 

4 

14 

3 ; 

4 

EEC 

19 

27 

13 

5 

17 

3 1 

* 4 

Other Europe * 

1 4 

11 

2 

7 

4 

1 1 

2 

Africa 

1 9 

2 

28 

53 

14 

80 ! 

75 

Japan 

1 8 

9 

5 

6 

6 

^ i 

— 

Others 

10 

12 

48 

14 

5 

7 

3 

Total: 

1 100 

100 

100 

too 

100 

100 j 

100 

Value £ mn 

1 112-6 

181 9 

1 16-4 

18 2 

138 4 

23 7 ! 

7-5 


IMPORTS 


Product 

Pood 

Raw 


Chemicals 

SeiTil- 

Machlneiryj Other 

Suppliers 


materials 



menu- 

and trans-i finished 






factures 

port equip. 

manufrs. 

w - 

6 

fr 

4 

30 

26 ' 

38 

" 38 ~ 

US 

18 

11 

9 

28 

12 

26 

20 

EEC 

6 

it 

11 

3 

2^ 

25 1 

A 

24 

21 

Other Europe 

0 

0 


T • 

B- - - . 

. 5.. 

8 

Africa 

15 

do 

4 

1 1 . . 

a . . 


6 

Japan 

1 

2 

1 — 

1 


4 

8 

Qthera 

62 

28 

80 

3, 

7 

. 4 

7 

Total: 

100 

100 

100 

.106 

W 

100 

100 

Vafue £ inn 

32 4 

66-8 

48 3 

61 *8 


369 0 

61-1 


pardcalarly In The' coasnmer industries 
aimed ar growstas. p u fc li y i fg Msvsr of 
non-EurOipMiUv ius flmc (see 

table) crucially dependent on raw maferial 
and intermediate supplies for a number of 
growing industries. The regime would not 
lose votes if economic growth disappeared 
in the face of sanctions; but if the depres¬ 
sion continued too long it might have reason 
to fear more active discontent from the 
non-European population. 

A particular case of vigorous import aub- 
stiiution is the South African car induitfy. 
Subsidiaries of the world’s 
vying to be the first producer of an alf-South 
African manufactured car. In its present 
in-between state, the South African industry 
i.s also of particular importance to Britain ; 
it is the British motor industry’s biggest 
single customer. In 1965 ISouth Africa took 
8'> per cent of British exports of trans|KUt 
equipment; 12.1 pec cent in the case of 


Industry's dsi. endence on 
Imports 


Sector 

Per cent of 
input by value 

Year 

Soap industry 

81 

1964 

Plastics 

70 

1964 

Clothing 

66 

1960 

Paints 

61 

1961 

Fertilisers 

60 

1964 

Motor 

60 

1964 


lorries. About a tenth of Leyland’s group 
profits came from South Africa. 

South Africa needs a limited number of 
British specialised vehicles—Land-Rovers 
and Alvis armoured cars—to bash its 
Bantus. But for the rest the British arc 
merely one group among a lot of vehicle 
assemblers; if there were a unilateral stop 
on British trade with South Africa (South 
Africa has threatened to stop importing from 
Britain if Rhodesia is blockaded by the 
United Nations), other assemblers could 
easily increase their production to cope. If 
there were a general boycott, even then 
South Africa would not be too badly 
affected. Like many other countries, South 
Africa has been building up the degree of 
local content in vehicles sold there. 


As a debtor country^. South Africa is in 
the clear as far as foreign capital ^oes. At 
the end of 1964 its overseas liabilities, at 
jC 1,567 miUioo, were well over twice its 
assets. Since then the inflow of capital has 
probably added another faiSO tnillion to 
South Africa's liabiflcks. In 1964 Britain 
was very much the largest creditor, with 
South African aaseta wora a nominal £902 
million, yicldi^ag an estimated income of 
some /60 milUon. The United States is the 
next largest creditor, with assets of £175 
million. 

In a sanctions war South Africa would 
probably, as the Rhodesians have dope, 
U^k aU funds in South Africa, and divorce 
management of subsidiaries of foreign 
commnia from their parcnti. As things 
stands fresh capiul entering South Africa 
is pahlv froxen by a blo»cd rand pre¬ 
mium that easily rvms up to 20 per cent. 
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Syria—^the move against oil 


Tlie Syriao foverameiit annouaoed on 
Thun^ that k was seizing ail property 
belongiiig to the Iraq Petroleum Company 
in die coumcy^ compimy registered in 
London, ]Mrt owned by British Petroleum— 
to meet its claim for dues on oil piped 
across from Iraq to the Mediterranean. 
Thai is, the ^vemment is taking over the 
pipeline—wmch cost some ^8o million— 
and won’t allow IPC to load at the peat until 
the new dues are paid. For the company 
this is about the worst move the government 
could have made—although typical of the 
Syrian regime and even to be expected as 
an alternative to the now-quiescent political 
cxdtements of a emfrontation with forad. 
k leaves IPC facing the awkward choice of 
wbedier to pay the Syrian demand—^£3^ 
million in respect of the past year and 
hig^r dues—and carry on pumping its 
crude frm Kirkuk in Iraq, so implicitly 
recognising the legality of the Syrian’s 
move, or to refuse to pump, shut down the 
field and stop the flow of oil to the shares 
holding commies (4a million tons last 
year) and of oil revenues to the Iraq 
^emment. In the short term, it would 
be merely mcoovenient for the companies 
concerned (British Petroleum, SheU, Mobil 
and Cofii^gnie Francaise des Petroles) but 
hr mote serious for the Iraq government, 
srfiich gets by far the greatest part of its 
total income from oil—^and virtually all its 
foreign exchange. 

The Syrian case Is based—apart from 
general principle of squeezing the fattest, 
easiest source of cash around—on the late 
**discovery” dutt the IPC was not fairly 
portioning out ^ notional profit mi the 
mpeline’s operation. The dues had been 
in 1955 on the basis of savings 
adileved by pumping the oil direct from 
Ifordiem Iraq to Banias, on the Mediter- 
nn&n, In^d of to Basrah in the south of 
Iraq and then hauling it to Buropean 
markets through ^ Suez Canal. Nodon- 
ttty, these are tefieoted in the difference— 
25s. 5d. a ton—^in the posted prices for 
cf^ at the two pons; in the event a fieure 
of 32s. was used as the basis for a fixed 
royalty. The Syrians nqur wy that 
the calculations were ihfit all the 

savtngr bn the line are due tfaaitt (iwead 
of pmgl^g attributed to the scemn of 
tbe^Jttm. Iraq). They have daiinied a 
50 increase in the *dues plus 3s. a 


ton in respect of £40 million said to be 
owing for the past ten years’ operation. But 
IPC pointed out that the savings have de¬ 
clined rather than grown. 

Nonetheless, k offered to maintain the 
figure for grom pipeline profit (cm which 
dues are based) at the present level of izs., 
attributable to the Sy^n stretch of pipe, 
and to increase the payimnts by a formula 
that would count in savings to be gained 
in the future. Doubtless, texi, the ccmiiMny 
knew (logic and reason notwithscanding) 
that it waSj quite simply, over a barrel. It 
offered vriiat, politically, it had to but felt 
it could not go so far as to establish the pre¬ 
cedent of putting up dues when profits had 
fallen. But even that offer fell so far short 
of Hbt Syrian demand that a complete dead¬ 
lock was reached. This has now been 
broken by the Syrians’ action. And k could 
be that Iraq will be the main sufferer. Un¬ 
happy as they will be to lose this source of 
cheap oil, the companies can rapidly re¬ 
schedule their tankers to other ports. But 
the Iraqis can’t replace its revenues. 

Steel nationalisation 

The importance of 
being controlled 

The government's Iron and Steel Bill has 
been dragging its way through committee 
now for six weeks. V^iefa, as the Minister 
of Power, Mr Richard Marsh, wearily 
pointed out, has already broken all previous 
natkmalisatiofi records. Perhaps having 
done this, the opposition will let die rest 
through. It woiw be xdee to think thaf- a 
better Bill wiU emerge from all the nights 
spent kipping in corridors cm the caisq> 
beds, but this todly seems likely. Stand-^ 
ing Conunktec D has become an exercise 
in political harassment, which ie to be 
exp^ed, but raised to a pitch that virtually 
excliKies serioue consideraiino of the crucial 
issues on whids {he success of the new steel 
corporation wiU hihge. It is essential chat 
the corporation set up in a firm frame¬ 
work of financia} contr^, and obj^ves, 
not only for tht steel industry but for all 
nationalised bodies. Beycmd that, no curbs. 


Yet the (^position seems to have its order 
of priorities the other way round. 

Nationalised industries are notoriously 
inefficient users of resources precisely 
because they operate outside the commercial 
framework that disciplines private industry 
and have no realistic way of mspsuring per¬ 
formance. The White Paper setting up 
financial objectives was a move towards 
better control—even if the objectives are 
ne^ssarily arbitrary and artificial. The 
Prices and Incomes Board this year said 
quite tartly (apropos of gas and electric^ 
pricing) that the present system is unsatis¬ 
factory. This is largely because of the neat- 
impcMsibility of separating out the cross¬ 
subsidies and inemdencies of such vast 
oiganisations; and the danger of assessing 
new investment on the basis of financial 
objectives wjbich may be set low to take 
account of the old. The moment is ripe 
for bold reforms. The Steel Bill, and par¬ 
ticularly Standing Comminee D,* provides 
the oppoitumty for taking a lodk at the way 
nationalised industries should be run from 
scratch. Once a new, strong and flexible 
system of control is set up and shown to 
work for steel, there might be a chance to 
move in on the other industries. But 
instead, the political battle lost and the 
Bill’s political content immutable, the oppo¬ 
sition is still to be seen dashing itself agamst 
the brick wall of nationalisation. Attempts 
are made to limit the corporation’s com¬ 
mercial freedom or its borrowing power; 
cries are heard of * nationalisation by 
stealth ’ and ’ filthy subsidy.’ 

Yet all of these issues could be assimi¬ 
lated into a proper system of control. Why 
bother about the corporation’s freedom to 
move into related industries so long as dus 
can be judged profitable by the same stan¬ 
dards as private industry’s ? Why worry 
about its borrowing power as long as the 
money is put to commercially logical and 
profitable use ? This needs terms of 
borrowing that are related to the money 
market; it needs a structure in whidb tk 

P its stand dear; within the corporation. 

needs sophisticated project analysis, 
aoooimting and accountability. And steel 
offers a better opportunity than the others 
because, alone among nationalised indus- 
triei, k carries no element of public service 
of social costs. Moreover, operating, in a 
fiercely competitive international market 
and subject to an unhappy trade cycle, 
•there is a good argument for extending the 
trial start^ with BOAC, of including an 
equity dement, in die government’s hold- 
ramer dian push it into a 100 per cent 
fixed int^r^t soaitjacket. If these things 
are not dimssed now, while the Bill can 
te modified, the Steel Corporation will be 
less good tMfi k might have been. 






considering Canada? 

for new market expansion 

Consult us at the embryo stage. The services of over 
1000 Royal Bank branches throu^iout Canada are 
available for practical assistance in developing business 
and trade contacts in this important and jfast-growing 
market area. Ask either of our two London offices for 
detailed information. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

Incorporated in Canada in jS6p toith Ihnited liability 
HEAD office: MONTREAL • ASSETS OVER $6,000,000,000 

LONDON BRANCHES; MAIN BRANCH 6 Lothbury EC2 • MONaich 6635 
WEST END 2 CockspuT Street swi • wmtehall 7921 


Centres for European Trade Germain's International Trade Fairs 


■flrilii 

CologiiR • Outtflflorff 
Frankfurt - Hamburg 
Hanuvar - Munlcb 
Nurambarg • Offanbach 
Pbmasana • WMMan 



With frontiers increasingly be* 
coding symbolic rather than 
acting as oaril^ to trade, bu* 
sinessmeo and specialists con¬ 
gregate at the German Trade 
Fairs which serve as particularly 
suitable meeting places. There 
businessmen and experts in many 
fields view new products, plant 
and ^ipment. Never less than 
25 "/o W the exhibitors are fo- 
lti|n'^|ili^ aiidjii so^ae cases 
tiMr 


Omnany’t International Trade 
Paira: 

• Display a ftill nnfle pf the 
products of the capital and con* 
•umer goods industriee. 

• Spotlight the latest devdop* 
jnents in the various fields of 
technology. 

• Provide opportunities forspe* 
cialists to discuss oommon pro* 
blems. 

• Enable multilateral and worid> 
wide contacts to be made. 

• Offer effident organisation 
and comprehensive service. 

For detailed inforamtioa apply lot 
(pomen Embessy, Coamicrdal 
Informetioii Service, d Rutiaed 
Gate, London S.W.f, 

Toi.t KNl 1271 

Ausstdlungs- md Messe-Aue* 
sebuss der Deutschen Wiitschaft 
C.V., Engcihert st iasee 31 a. 

5 Cologne, Germany, 

Tal.: 219091 
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MR CEKOP presents the up-to-date and rapidly developing 
shipbuilding industry. 


DELIVERY OF COMPLETE 
PRODUCTION OF REPAIR 
SHIPYARDS & SHIPYARD 
EQUIPMENT 

PRODUCTION AND REPAIR YARD FOR OCEAN-GOING 
AND SPECIAL SHIPS, ALSO TANKERS — FISHING 
VESSEL PRODUCTION AND REPAIR YARDS FOR 
SHIPS UP TO 1,200 TONS D.W. AND STEEL BARGES; 
COMPLETE FISHERS BASES INCLUDING COLD 
STORES, FISH PROCESSING AND FISH-MEAL PLANTS 
—RIVER YARDS 

MODERNIZATION AND EXTENSION OF EXISTING 
SHIPYARDS 

PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS — TECHNICAL AND 
ECONOMIC APPRAISALS — COMPLETE TECHNICAL 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL DESIGNS — ASSEMBLY AND 
PUTTING INTO OPERATION — TRAINING 

write for detailed pamphlets 

ExiMrt of Industrlol Ptoiito 
WoroBOwa-Polondv KoscIoIimi 12 
P.O. Box 367 Tolox: 61234, 31236 ciK 3 i 
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RootesfCkiysIer 

Who wants 
control ? 

A spate of rumours about further acquisi¬ 
tions of shares in Rootes Motors by 
Chrysler, which already owns two thirds of 
the non-voting and 45 per cent of the voting 
capital, led to the usual sort of statement 
this week from the two companies. They 
are having discussions which may lead to 
a closer association.” Although **no dis¬ 
cussions are in progress or contemplated 
concerning an offer by Chrysler for any of 
die ordinary shares in Rootes ” yet there is 
something in the air, for, says the Treasury 
**The government have begun their con¬ 
sideration of the matter and are seeking 
further information.** 

In all the haze of speculation bound to 
follow so gnomic a statement—and the fact 
that the report and accounts for the ^ear 
to end July, 1966, will be indefimtely 
delayed—certain facts stand out. First that 
Rootes without Chrysler would by now be 
in deep trouble. Tne late Lord Rootes was 
the greatest salesman the British motor in¬ 
dustry had ever known, and it was widely 
said at the time that the best sale he ever 
did was that of his company to Chrysler in 
June, 1964. By then it was clear that the 
Imp, the group’s major^, gamble in small 
cars, was not the car to sweep the world, 
and that the rest of the range was neither 
interesting enough nor made in sufficient 
volume to enable Rootes to stand out against 
the general trend to the disappearance of 
the medium sized unspccialised car maker. 
The situation has merely been emphasised 
by the squeeze ; the Imp is being made at 
Lmwood at a rate of only just over x,ooo a 
week—a third of the plant*s theoretical 
capacity. The new Hunter is a ^ood car, 
but too similar to Ford*s new Cortina which 
is nearly £200 cheaper. So there have been 
sackings and short time, indicating produc¬ 
tion cut backs greater even than those at the 
British Motor Corporation. The only 
bright spots come from abroad, where 
Chrysler has helped enormously—as it did 
Simea a couple of years ago—and in com¬ 
mercial vehicles, where the absorbtion of 
Chrysler*$ Dodge division has created a unit 
with a good future—though even this has to 
spend £3 million on expansion. 

The second fact is that Chrysler is virtu¬ 
ally in control. The only impact made by 
the Rootes family on the design of the 
Hunter apparently was to insist that the 
front quarter-windows be openable, though 
the new and excellent ventilation system 
made this unnecessary. So it is unlikely 
that Chrysler would want to bother—or 
need to—%id for the Rootes family’s votiim 
shares. In any case it is not too flush with 
internationally available funds. Rootes 
needs new capital badly; eiditieen months 
am the group had ^^4 millioo net cash, 
which all went in buying the Pressed Steel 
body pUm at Luiwpix) bom BMC This 
purdmse kfr Rootes with £ioJ tnillion ot 
normal loan capitd and Pmcience shluts, 


secured on land and buildings, which, pre- 
Liowood, were in the balance sheet at only 
£8 million* It owes the Board of Trade 
£14 million for Liowqod, rmyable at a 
rate of £i.s milljon a year. From 1968 it 
will have to pay BMC £2 million in three 
instalments as the last part of the price for 
Linwood. The cash from depreciation will 
aU ^ on tools and plant; judging by the 
hall year’s trading losses there wSl be no 
profits to spend even in the absence of a 
dividend. So now is obviously the time for 
Chrysler to move in as it did with Simea, 
buying Fiat’s interest and ending with 69 
per cent of the shares, possibly with a loan 
stock gradually convertible into ordinary 
shares and exifranchising the non-voting 
shares at the same time. All phased out 
slowly enough to keep the temperatuie 
down. 

Mortgages 

Rates up ? 

By Friday evening the building societies 
should have decided, after 18 months of 
wavering, whether to raise their mortgage 
rates for existing borrowers or not By mid¬ 
week opinion had hardened chat the mort¬ 
gage rate would rise to yi per cent and the 
investment rate to 4I per cent. Thus 
societies will still not have solved their be¬ 
setting problem—the need to widen their 
margins—which, after a slightly increased 
tax charge, will remain virtually the same 
as now. But they may have reversed the 
decUne in their inflow of funds. More en¬ 
couraging still, the tone of the statements 
from the Building Societies Association’s 
chairman—reflecting no doubt feelings of 
members—has har&ned perceptibly since 
the Prices and Incomes Board’s report: now 
Mr Donald Gould is arguing^ that societies 
are not going to go on turning away pro¬ 
spective borrowers because of inadequate 
funds. And about time too. To fortify 
themselves still further the council ought 
to take note of the protests from MPs this 
week about the slow progress (for whidb the 
Chancellor is partly to blame) towards Mr 


Crossman’s housing nlan'tafgets; and of 
the extra mortgige cbmmd thai^^^ be 
generated by the mortgage option sdieme. 
This will tkkc full effect in the ^ 
1968 (the Chancellor aeain?); but new 
applicants from .September onwards, will 
have to opt one way or the other. 


Option—Mark 111 

As expected, the mortgage option scheo^ 
in its final form (as announpra this week) 
represents a compromise betweeff tbt 
government’s own unsuitable proposals;- 
and the more sensible suucstions put for¬ 
ward subsecjuently—and bdatedly-^y Ae 
building societies themselves. 

The societies suggested that borrowers 
should all get a stra^ht ai per cent subsidy 
from the Treasury instead of the present 
tax relief on building society interest. 
government, however, insist^ that the main 
feature of its original proposals should re¬ 
main : that the borrower’s rcMyrnents 
should be completely recalculated on tite 
basis of the ” net ” interest rate. But they 
have made other concessions. 

What will now happen is that the govern¬ 
ment will pay to the societies a a per cent 
contribution to the interest charge. In other 
words, the subsidy for the individual society 
will 1^ 2 per cent of its outstanding 
advances: separate calculations will not be 
necessary for each borrower, as under the 
eovemment’s original scheme. On the other 
hand, the society will have to recalculate 
the borrower’s repayments, as if tibe interest 
rate charged were (at the present 6| per cent 
mortgage rate) 4} per cent. This 4J per 
cent will not qualify for tax^ relief. 

. Originally the governincnt intended that 
borrowers should be able to change over to 
the option basis at any point in the life of 
the mortgage. But to make the seb^C 
manageable borrowers (from September 
onwards) will now have to make up their 
minds at the start; and existing borrowers 
have until the end of the year to decide 
whether to opt or not. 

Hie decision to opt depends on a view 
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Th* Mortg«o* 

C1,bQQ mortgao* .o^'.^yMts at 6}%. 
Mormal' MertMte: 

Annuat-payHMAl^yBar flva. 
aftertaxf«llaf*!ati £ 

e/3 . 64 

69 

*/-. 74 

nH 84 

0iiano« outstanding aftar 10 years 776 

Option Mortgogo 

Annualpayment<notaxrolief) 69 

Balance outstanding after 10 years 730 

*A$fuming kHma p»i(/ out of Bunod kieomo. 


iaebeK ^ Aitea J, 


of- 0Qe*a on'ii 'futive tax cat^ of future 
jTt'andof the moit* 
sg apdetks, to dieir 
bMcor, ^ lieHbely be aUe to avoid having 
tb'adviae.bernOwefi whether to opt or not. 
In tUa jiingle of' uncertainty there is really 
only one' woilcable set m criteria—^foc 
bonowors and building societies alike. 
Since the typical mortgage lasts about nine 

K , it is sensible to concentrate on what 
ens in this time, ahd to ignore the 
possibility of future changes in interest rates 
or IncooM tax rates. As the table shows^ 
the normal inoosne tax rate man should ncit 
opt'. The 6s. tax rate mao ought to 
tmlesi he expects to get on to the 8s. gd. 
rate whhin 3 years at the latest.. Those on 
^ or nil rates Aould opt anyway. This 
is about at near as reasonable human beings 
can expect to get to the right answer. 


Netospciperf _ . 

Which will survive ? 


This week the Guardian announced to kt 
printing unions that, unless they were pre¬ 
pared to accem stkff cuts of up to a quarter, 
the paper have to abandon its London 
printing and go back to Manchester and 
a one-plam operation. This view has coin¬ 
cided with, rather than has been caused by, 
the proposed merger of The Times and the 
Sunday Times, and Lord Thomson’s 
unguarded fenuiiks about making life cool 
for the rest of the* quality press. 

, Several tendencies seem to be at work. In 
any recession, media bmexs, never a very 
advenctttotts lot, stay with the safest bees 
in any advertising medium. Which are 
these Jn the national press ? The Mirror 
ana Telegraph presumably, among London 
dailies, on Suodm, the Express, People 
and News of the World; possibly the Sun¬ 
day Times ? Even the Daily Express has 
suffered some erosion ol readership, 
although its efforts to set up colour pi^es 
are helping considerably. At the same time 
advertisers are booking space for much 
riiorter periotik in advance; so Mwqpaper 
'inatiagemedl^^'n^er the most lOOaHWbted 
|of men, ^ panicky at a drop in bcKifcuy 

whififajoaixm lai^ forJar liP. 


fact that ^ly dma rather than six montlia 
of a campaign aia^befeg booked at one dnm 

The ikuatiok was not serious until the 
summar. TMfJafakt ^gures-^Of the cl^ 
months until’ijfiiiiwvgav^ no cause for tiaria, 
with the exb^CHs ol the London evening 
papers and' provincial papers, moming and 
evenbg. The Guardian dreads enormously 
on the Man^mter Evening News to provide 
profits tb eounteibalance its own losses. 

If M OuOrdldn gets union consent to 
staff cuts,'ft wit) have the Mirror to thadt 
for having started the trend towards stand-' 
ing up to printing unions a few weeks ago, 
after ndvmg been the pace-setter in giving 
way lb them for many yearn ^ the 
Guardian neetb to go One step further: the 
Min^ now has a Northern l^nd edkion, 
printed offset from facsimile plates sent 
over there electrically. It may have other 
editions in the provinces soon, printed the 
same way. The Guardian wanted to do the 
same when it originally moved to toodm 
five years ago, but 1ms been unable to ia 
so. If it gets the staff cuts it is asking for^ 
it -would have difficulty in going back for 
more fundamental changes l^er. 


Convemence foods 


dent preliminary researefak^t was boasting 
cl. predicted annual sales of million 
by 1970. The company uhderestimatefl the 
epm^tfon^ Laufic^;g s / ^^prepafod 
meal,’’ Brin came up against formidable 
Bachelor (Unilever) “ Vesta ^ foods and 
couldn^ hold its own. Soup has done rather 
better but competition from other *’air 
dried” products like Knorr has restriemd 
the market. In any case the housewife 
not’proved an easy buyer, caterers and 
lemces are still the best markets and not 
very big ones. On top of this, there have 
been l^lenecks and shortages of raw 
materials^ not to mention plant teething 
troubles. 

Freeze dried foods (as distinct from air 
dried) account for only a mismble £t 
million d the money spent annually on food 
in Britain, but Erin sales (of which only 
20 ptf cent of the ingredients are freeze 
dried anyway) were estimated to. have 
reached million in 1965 in the UK. 
But there is a £600,000 trading loss shown 
in the 1964/65 accounts—and this year’s 
figures could be worse. The Irish have had 
a nasty setback, but they are in a growing 
market and.”convenience foods” are stiu 
the fastest growth sector of the food 
industry., 


Freezing pan be a 
hard business 


The accelerated freeze drying food busi¬ 
ness has not turned out to be the commer¬ 
cial bonanza promised in the early sixties 
when it first began to make an impression 
on food manufacturers. More than one 
company has bad its finger nipped on enter¬ 
ing the market, but IrehncPs Erin Foods (a 
simsidiary of Irish Sti|^ac). bas come a reti 
cropper, ctslmimiting m theireoent resigna¬ 
tion of Lieutenant General Costello, the 
maiHigiiig director. (Accelerated freeze 
drying preserves food by removing water 
content first by ffoezing ahd then by drying 
in a vacuum.) Compared with other food 
preserving tedniaues it is expensive and 
not all that rewarding. Frozen foods seem 
tastier, and easier to prepare. Its real 
advantage lies, in its superimty tp other 
dehydrated^ products, ixmpdarij^ when 
combined, as it usually iSj with air dried 
ingredients mo. 

Erb Foods’ lament began in 193^ 
it was itself persuaded that AFO was thh 
answer to utilising Irelai^’s agricultural 
surpluses for expoit. Carried away by en¬ 
thusiasm, £i million was mvestpd fo 
1958-60. 'A large plant was built bj 
Vickers Lt<L-^probably the largest of its 
kind in the world at chat time. When pro^ 
duction began b 1961 it was intended to 
supply caterers first, and then the retail 
grocers. The catermg side seemed to wtwk 
for a while, the retailmg exercise wal 
another story. By 1965, a further £i 
millkm had been invesced, a good lump of 
which canof ficonl the Irftli g^eranto^ 
withoitt much joy.' ErbV mistake was 
jump .into an untried mmket wh^oiff safl^ 


Aircraft industry 

Insider's view 


Not many people actually inside the aircraft 
bdustry are prepared to stand up in public 
and say what is wrong with it; when anyone 
does, their view desses respect. Mr David 
Keith-Lucas was chidF designer at Shorts m 
Belfast for 17 years, including the period 
when the company was developing the con¬ 
trols for ve^cal take-off airemt that have 
given this country a technical lead tbit no- 
one else his matched (both French and 
German vertical take-off aircraft crash 
regularly, because their controls fail). He 
is now professor of aircraft design at the 
Cranfield College of Aeronautics. On Wed¬ 
nesday, he told the Royal United Service 
Institution that the trouble with foe aircraft 
industry b l^ittin was almost entirely bad 
managem^» b thg companies, at the 
Ministries. Why dp our aircraft cost more 
than the Americans’, when bur wage costs 
a^e half foeirs and aircraft costs are very 
largely wages? 

** Only, part of the discrepancy can be ex- 
t^abed by the shorter production runs; 
the rest Of it is difficult to explab on any 
other count than inefficiency.” 

Developing a complicated aitetaft on time 
and to speofipation nusea ” management 
jppobleias of. a very high order,” but it is 
p^sdy fop cKperienced men who have 
been lea^dog mdustry because msy have 
grown . jjispoumged by repeated aircraft 
oias efong with foose, srith the 
;iiaPQfiafy to find themselves jbbs 
lymt fAg KeitbLupas is ptepifed 
Mldpdg ihat. tm. cusbmerhaa 
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ScammB/f Trunk$f a. * ■ JT - u . . 

MotonstS'in-a-hiifry soon learn the true value of city and long-distance luxury coaches, single and 

Triumph saloons and sports cars as they go with double-decker buses. Everywhere, the Leyland 

Safety along the highways and motorways of the Motor Corporation offers its customers the best 
world . *. because the narne behind the cars that long-term investment of all: speed with safety, 
torn every journey Into a jaunt is Leyland i high porforrrvance and proven reliability, economy 

in over 130 different countries, commercial outstanding Group service. And always up-to- 

operators with a living to earn or a service to ihe-mtnuie designs coupled with ^he highest 

hialntain, continue to put their trust in Leyland's standards of automotive engineering twin 

imptMive range of specialised motor vehicles; guiding principles in the world of Leyljod for 
light medium and heavy duty trucks, fast inter- more than 70 years I 


L^land Mok>r Corporation 


London W.1England. 

Over 100 companies, including Leyland Motors Ltd., AEC Ltd/, Albion Motors Ltd., Scammell Lorries Ltd., Standard-Triumph Internotiono! Ltd, 


Internflttonal symbol of rotiabla autoitiotiva povysr 

LEYLAND MOTOR CORROftAtfON Leyland, Lancs. Export Sales: Berkeley Souare House, 
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The 144-iach lathe facing the flange of this grinding mill is typical of 
giant production tools in Allls-Chalmers plants. A>C also produces 


screens, kilns, crushers and ore pelletizing systems to meet any size re¬ 
quirements for mining, metals, cement and chemical process industries. 




A unique 
combination 
of capabilities 

Allis-Chalmers recommendations are backed by 119 
years of contributing to profits and product quality for 
customers In every major field. 

Our unique combination of capabilities extends far 
beyond our role as a worldwide supplier of basic products 
and processes for cement.. . mining... chemicals . . . 
metals... construction ... electric power... agriculture 
...public works and other vital industries. Broad tech¬ 
nical experience within these fields often enables Allis- 
Chalmers to assume undivided responsibility for entire 
plants or projects. 

In addition, we offer a wide variety of financing plans 
that make buying needed equipment as convenient as 
possible for Allis-Chalmers customers. Through overseas 
factories and license agreements with manufacturers 
abroad, Allis-Chalmers basic machinery for major Indus¬ 
tries is available in leading world currencies. 

To find out how our unique combination of capabilities 
can serve you, write Allis-Chalmers, International Divi¬ 
sion, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201, U.S.A. a 6692 



AUIS-CMALMERS 



Use ot the electron microscope is just one way Allis-Chalmers 
verifies product quality. Here materials can be examined at 
magnifications up to 50,CXX) times. Electron beam is actually 
transmitted through the specimen. 
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Here a technician checks out a huge Allis-Chalmers motor scraper-final 
step in painstaking quality control covering the entire range of A-C crawler 
tractors, motor graders, rubber-tired loaders and other equipment for agrh 
culture, construction and materials handling. 


Native workers lower rotor on one of six generator^ at ow 
hydroelectric faciiity in India. Allis-Chalmers has full resp. 
bility for the project-^dam, generators, switchgear and substatior 


m 
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Allis-Chalmers has the men, machines and methods to assure 
efficient production of a complete line of electrical power products. 
This machine produces separators*for huge power transformers- 
ranging up to Extra High Voltage sizes. 


ThiS'machine-one of the first of its kind-winds sta¬ 
tors of Allis-Chalmers 3-pha$e motors. It’s typical of 
advanced production equipment that assures superior 
performance with Allis-Chalmers products. 












Allis-Chalmers supplies advanced control systems for completely computerized plants or 
single systems. This capability-combined with long experience in manufacturing process 
equipment-enables Allis-Chalmers to provide single-source responsibility for installing 
and modernizing operations in the world's basic industries. 
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Kong Hvbor^ Mwoon Hong Kof^ a/uf Hdwfcofr, J^iii nvntfta* WJy th^o.^ank of Amorfca Mne/ios 


Maii«oli>1^«-spot*... In Kowloon, dom v«iwJb*iik liav* a 

braneh in tlla Crown Colony of Hong ICdngt In Tomlin NIgorte? In 


Mgliini? Wotfo. bank OF 

bbliictnfg sorvico Just aboiit anywhoi^ your busiiio^ taMs y^ If 

you fibit^ want to leave your bank bi^ind :wfcoit:y|^.^^|^^ 

wby not in touch with Bank of Atneflcii banking. 

BANK OrAMKUriCA NATipSAl TRMST S AVINGS ASSOCIATIONAntiw;>BANM Am»ttrtfam A'AntMm* aan|K^ 

Oinrut • aomiMy » Bru8i#i» • Chwag* • CttpAohigcA ^ pWil^dctorf « Kebt • Ku«l« Lvyrtpwr* |L«iw'* tlm* 

LondAA • Madrid * Managua • Manila • • Milan • Naw York City >«-blilA«ra • Oaafea • • OMf ia iwWfO • adftanfim • Slnitgara • Bydniy • TKlgal 

TaguetgafiM • Tahran • Tahyo • Vtarwa a Waahlngtoli, 0.0- • Yohonama • ZariaK; SANCX 0'AMCji»ii» ? p*ltAtlAe aair BQ offlcat timMiglraut Maly; CORRESPONOeNTS WORLD-WIDE 

jUondon Branch. 27/29 Walbrook. El C. 4 • West End Braneh. 29 ^ Daviai $t.. London 
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business: investment 


provoked. He coAtrssts the that 
djeaigners maoa^ to keep the weight of an 
aircraft down to” the agreed figure—or at 
least to withio to or 20 per cent of it—with 
the wav that maDagements fail repeatedly to 
keep their costs within the agreed figures, 
“ by 100 per cent, or 200 per cent or some¬ 
times more/’ Yet on the face of it, aircraft 
weight should be the harder to control. 

Being a kindly man, Mr Keith-Lucas said 
the industry was putting its house in order, 
or at least the cost control part of it^ and 
provided that the government stopped inter¬ 
fering, could now be trusted to carry out 
new, advanced projects, among which he 
suggested a multi-stage manned space air¬ 
craft “ the units of which could fly back to 
base and land like conventional aeroplanes.” 
He dees not quite explain hew an industry 
that was incflicient yesterday, has shed its 
ineflicicncy today. Part of the trouble, he 
admits, is that the government, the services 
and the civil service have all lost confidence 
in the industry and are unlikely to accept 
what any member of it says, were he to sign 
the document with his own blood. Only 
the most traumatic of re-organisations is 
giving to break down this kind of suspicion. 


Cigafs 

Roll your own 

Gallaher’s Senator ” d^prs are a break¬ 
through, nothing leas, in cigar manufacture. 
For they are made on ordinary cigarette 
machines. The result is that they can be 
turned out at the rate of 1,000 a minute 
(compared with a normal 2,000 for cigarettes 
on new machines). The rate using the tradi¬ 
tional cigar machine is 20 ; which itself made 
obsolete—for cigar making—the hands and 
thighs of Cuban maidens. The result is that 
Senators are really a hybrid between cigars 
and cigarettes. Unlike cigars they do not 
have toth a binder and a wrapper. There 
is only one outer layer, consisting of recon¬ 
stitute cigar leaf pressed out into the form 
of a smooth sheet. The traditional binder 
also comes as a sheet of cigar leaf, but is 
rough and unappetising, which is why it has 
been traditionally necessary to use a wrap¬ 
per,” made of dgar leaves wrapped round 
spirally. 

Gallaher*s breakthrough therefore consists 
in producing a form of reconstituted sheet 


thaft is presentable enough to, 
outer layer. other mh 

reconsduited ledf is tess jpresenta 
have iflbteexdted ideas of what theli^i. 
wants. TcchnicaUy fhe real breakthi^V 
came, some years when reconstituted 
d^r leaf was:^ liaade at all in Britain, 
British regulations forbid Che addition of 
any substance other chad water; the various 
softs of atBiesive used overseas are not 
allowed. 

In addition each Senator has a imittron 
holder. Like the dgarette up, tiiiS' ,is 
desi|pied to save tobacco^ and so naai^. 
Unlike Will’s Bahama dgar launched aiew 
weeks back. Senator's holders will not actu¬ 
ally fir over the cigar, whi^ wastes 
precious tobacco. The result is that .SeoatiH: 
retail at 3s. for five, against Bahamas’ 4s. yd. 
Of the difference perhaps a few pence 
might be due to the different sort of tip, and 
IS. or so to the use of blended wrapper, 
What the consumer will think remains to be 
seen. What he thinks of cigars as a whole is 
only too clear. The market is growing by 
15 to 20 per cent a year. Gallaher's present 
share of the total—disputed by its rivals— 
is claimed to be 40 per cent. 


BUSINESS Investment 


too kite. 'I'hcy »rc likely to be it soon will) to sell a mixture of 

London market deceived ; for any real equity BrcWCrieS Algerian and Provencal wine in 

rally must be preened by one in ^ l:ng).ind as coming from Bur- 

MuQ bUV6rS ? gili-cdgcd and this has been put BuOainS'S tUm gundy the way will be open tor 

^ ' hack indefinitely by the iw • ■ modern marketing techniques to 

The London stock market is, by Rhodesian situation. Of course The two outstanding features of he applied to wine. And it is the 

definition, never wrong. Bui sterling was remarkably strong the latest batch of figures from big brewers (and possibly 
sometimes it is jolly funny. Con- this week, and interest rates are the major brewers are that they Rcivham) who have the outlets 
liontcd by the unknown dangers falling slowly, but this is not are in general better than might and the marketing expertise 
opened up over Rhodesia this enough even though serious insti- have been expected but differ needed to promote branded 
week, both equity and the gilt- tutiona] interest is swinging back rather widely. All the brewers wines. These, unlike the nominal 
edged and equity markets kept to gilt-edged from debentures. have been modernising like mad, ** Beaujolais ” will have names 

extremely cheerful after a bad The yield gap between the two but the benefits have been taking protected by copyright, 
day on Tuesday. In Fact by which was up 10 .J or i',, in the varying times to appear, $0 that But the main boost is from 

Thursday evening The Econo- summer, is now down to under at any given time over the past rationalisation carried out over 

mi.st-PxtcI indicator was almost I',, as small investors, often dis- few years there have been star the past few years. For one 

back to its level of the previous appointed stags of the ICI and performers outshining others thing, CimroL'c had taken over 

Friday, when hopes of a settle- other similarly wildly oversub- whose time came earlier or later. brewerioH that needed modern- 

ment were still high. Of course scribed stocks, have poured their This time Courage Barclay and isaiion, and has a continuing job 
the equity market was thin, and money into the market in search Simoods is/the one to shine, to do on them. The present 
with the jobbers still pessimistic of a safe yield. They have While Whitbread and Bast, modernisation of the Bristol 
and short of stock, the bounce naturally not been interested in Mitchells and Butlers have Brewery, at a cost approaching 
back did not take much buying, marginal stocks, and so the yield reported small falls in profits for £4 million, and the removal of its 
This came from some institu- gap between first and second the half-year and year respcc- bottling departnaent to a new site 
tions, the same who kept the class loans is now nearly lively ending in September, 1966, at Ayonmouth will help grcaily. 

market so unreasonably high for Both these gaps are likely to stay, and Watney Mann produced only With this in mind, the market 

so long earlier this year. They and the whole fixed-interest mar- a marginal improvement for the rating of Courage's shares 
had been hesitant to put too ket is likely to he both stable year, Courage's six-month figure appears a good deal more reason- 
much money into fitst class and unexciting for some time tin- rose from £3^76 million to J^.24 able. All these four big brewers 
debenture stocks earlier this less the fthodcslan situation million before tax. This is a Weld around 6%, but whereas 
autunih at S%, because the rate develops unexpectedly badly or striking improvement after years Watney and Bass are on rrl and 
might go higher. They have seen well over the next few weeks, of only modest growth in profits. 12 times their 1965-66 respective 
it fall to well under 7*1% as the The same cannot \be said for On the turnover front, higher earnings, at 13s. 9d. and 13s. 

queue for new issues has equities. These witt soon hikve beer, sales were Courage’s lo^d., and Whitbread iii times 
evaporated while industry slows to start facing whiU; ’the squeeie greatest help, although bijgger last year's at I28. 7]r<l,» 

dtown* Its 1 n v^e'S title n t is doing to profits; demand* for its own brands of Courage's ratio is over 13 at 20s. 

' and Hoar ihucH die Winet and sjpirHs was handy. 4{d, Whitbread is expeedng a 

Po^biy diese asMie' histitu- depends on thd allid^ TtlefqibteM repeat perfomtance for the foil 

^ns,' warned by th^k mkjndg*- ptematurely opthnisde buyers as Beaujolafo is> going tb help the year 1966^17 atid Courage is 
itiehtover imprest rates, ptefdr to mutch as the presened Of bad btg brewerii^iti*the long-run, for lookitig for* a »afisfactocy 
buy rhetr equities too early than news. ^ ' i when it becomes impossible (as advance."' - 
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Ohren t|)Aimportance lothe two 
Eioiips of the South of England, 
with ita low unem^eo^ent, these 
look the more pjcomlaing invest- 
menta, 

, The probability is that it will 
now be Goorage’s turn to gp 
ahead for a few years. At tm 
naoment, Whitbread does not 
fhow to advantage; the latest half 
year bore the cost of servicing a 
million 7% debenture, which 
was issued in 1965, the proceeds 
being invested in new fdant. But 
when this plant begins to run 
profitably, Vmtbfead,too, should 
have better figures to report 


Ringing the 
changes 

Oenenj Electric is still deter¬ 
mined to broaden its consumer 
aide, relative to heavy electrical 
goods. A few years ago, it got 
into gas heating through the pur¬ 
chase of Cannon (Holdings). 
Now, after nibbling at Pye’s tele¬ 
vision business, it is bidding for 
Telephone Rentals, whose in¬ 
ternal telephone systems are 
Itolliar in British ofiices, and 
which also rents out staff loca¬ 
tion, **piped** music and fire 
protection apparatus. 

As General Electric already 
owns Reliance Telephone, an¬ 
other of the biggest companies in 
thia business, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that GEC’s managing direc¬ 
tor. Mr Weinstock, should think 
a link between the two will bring 
advantages. But Mr W. S. Phil- 
001; chairman of Telephone 
Rentals, has other ideas. He is 
fighting the bid, without yet 
spelling his case out in detail 
because, as he says, it came out 
of the blue. It is a mixture of 
convertible loan stock and cash— 
although in March this year 
GEC had only million in 
cash against the £7! million 
needed for the bid. It values 
Telephone Rentals at Zfs. gd. a 
share, taking the converuble loan 
stock at par, compared with a 
market price of 20s. 3d. before 
the bid. But the market jerked 
Tdeplione Rentals up to 
ifif. It is either anticipating 
a with profits for share- 
Imlders; or putting a high value 
dn the G^eral Electric con¬ 
vertible, which at first sight does 
not took a particularly generous 
one. On the.face of it the bid is 
good enough, for it represents 
nearly 14 times earnings, and 
Telephone Rentals* directors 
have already warned Bhareholden 
that a couple of years of consoli¬ 
dation lay ahead. But much 
p«pdh on the company*8 metndd 
eclating assets out "on 
this is almost masos 
in some cases, Installa- 
^IHIPfimady sharply written 
HM^ihay have* long, highly 


profitable lives ahead of them. In 
fact. General Electric may be 
trying to buy cheaply pro¬ 
fits which are guaranteed by 
long-term contracts, but which 
wilt not be badly diluted by 
depredation. 

Mr Frank Duncan . and his 
colleagues on the board of Pye 
of Cambridge have been re¬ 
warded for their dforts to con¬ 
jure a better bid than Philips's 
for the company. And so are 
those who showed their faith by 
pushing Pye shares up to gs* 9^*, 
IS. gd. above the Philips bid. 

For now Thora Electrical 
Industries has, not unexpectedly, 
entered the fray. And its bid 
of los. gd. in shares and con¬ 
vertible loan stock looks likely 
to succeed, especially as the 
ordinary shares will be under¬ 
written for cash. What's more, 
the Pye directors think so too. 
l^ey think, not unnaturally in 
view of the similarity of interests, 
that the amalgamation of the 
two companies would be in the 
best interests of shareholders 
and employees, and subject to 
agreement on the final terms 
recommend acceptance. 

Thom wants to keep the pre¬ 
sent Pye management and 
develop the radio and television 
interests with its own, while ex¬ 
panding Pye*s other divisions. 
This should suit everyone; even 
the Stanley family, which has 
fought the efforts of the present 
board of Pye to sell off parts of 
the Pye business. Thorn, with 
its large tied outlet for rented 
television sets in the DER sub¬ 
sidiary, will be able to absorb the 
troublesome television business 
to mutual profit. More impor¬ 
tant, the take-over will give 
Thom a direct stake in the 
electronic industry and in the 
manufacture of cameras and 
transmission equipment for tele¬ 
vision—a steadier business than 
sets, and due for a boom with 
the advent of colour. 

Of course, it is possible that a 
better bid still will be forthcom¬ 
ing, but it seems improbable. To 
pay more than this for Pye in its 
present state of health would be 
to mortgage profits too fax 
ahead. Even if Philips were to 
merge Pye's television interests 
with its own and deconsolidate 
the lot, so that results did not 
show up in its own balance sheet 
—a method believed to have 
been contemplated by General 
Electric—it would surely find the 
stakes too high. If Thorn is 
successful, further rearrange¬ 
ments are possible. Thorn and 
Philips are the only two makers 
of television tubes in this country 
—and Philips may now be 
anxious to ensure that no other 
customers are bought up by the 
rival supplier. It has yet 
given over this battle, whfeh (fike 
Kvwker Siddele^s ^ 

Cwmpton Parkinson, fc^Uy 
fcleded this week) couU ne 
the beghming of funber 
industrial itorganisation. 


Shipbuilding 

Sick, sorry or 
secure 

Britain’s publicly quoted ship¬ 
yards fall into three classes; 
those that are so sick that their 
shareholders can expect little or 
no hrip from the reorganisations 
being carried out after the re¬ 
port of the Geddes Committee; 
those still feeling sorry for 
themselves, but able to smile 
at improved profit prospects 
after (jeddes; and those happy 
few that are reasonably sure of 
doing better after Geddes 
whether or not they fit into one 
of the new shipyard groups. 

Let's look at the sick and 
ailing first — John Brown, 
Vickers and Doxford and Sun¬ 
derland. Q4, the as yet un¬ 
named new Cunarder, will not 
be John Brown's salvation. The 
shipyard will probably lose 
money after delays and rising 
costs, and has nothing to put in 
the kitty towards the merger 
talks now going on with the 
partly-nationalised Faurfields. All 
that shareholders can expect 
from any group which John 
Brown joins is relief^ from the 
group's losses from shipbuilding. 
The relatively profitable 
engineering works at Clydebank 
—one of the brightest on the 
Qydc — have already been 
farmed into a separate 
company. 

Shareholders in Vickers 
should not expect arrange¬ 
ments under Geddes to give 
them any return from their 
Newcastle shipyard on the 
Tyne. Further losses can be 
expected after delays on the 
remaining five cargo liners for 
Alfred Holt (the first was six 
months late). The shipyard 
could provide space and man- 

S ower for the nearby Swan 
[unter group. But Swan 
Hunter is not desperately in 
need of anything that Vickers 
has to offer and can afford to 
wait until the price is right. Nor 
will Geddes improve profit pros¬ 
pects at Vickers shipyard at 
Barrow-in-Furness. Despite the 
orders for nuclear submarines 
and other naval work at Barrow, 
any future grouping with Har- 
land and wOlff at Belfast or 
Cammdl Laird at Birkenhead 
would not bring immediate 
profit improvements because the 
distance between the yards de¬ 
mands far tighter tnanagment 
ccmtrol than would be provided 
by a loose associat^i. 

It is mainly bednise of the 
loose links between , ih^ 
managements , of existii^ shx^ 
yards that ,,the Owatri fic 
SoadiM SJWF'# iwapwa; 
are b^hleri^ Tha fffooF 
gafo someAtag 

^ant by seffing off Doxfohi 


Engineering to either English 
Electric (with Ruston and 
Hornsby) or Hawker Siddeley 
(with Mirrlees). Both the 
giants could put the ^'J** 
engines (Doxford’s answer to 
the problem of big diesel 
engines for ships) into their 
current range of marine diesels, 
and put the wealth of Doxford 
engineering talents to better use 
than it is getting now. 

Now for the second class of 
yards—the sorry but smiling 
ones. Despite recent losses, 
the prospects of Alexander 
Stephen should eventually bene¬ 
fit from joining with Yarrow Si 
Co. and the privately owned 
Charles Connell to^orm what is 
likely to be the first new group 
on the upper reaches of the 
Clyde. Clearly it is going to take 
time for any improvement to 
appear and there is an extremely 
tough period to get through first. 
But recovery should come if the 
new group elects a strong central 
management. The rest of the 
Yarrow interests, boilers, 
engineering, and research, arc 
strong enough to stand on their 
own feet—after the shipyard has 
been hived off. As the most 
profitable shipyard of the new 
group. Yarrow & Co’s manage¬ 
ment should take tho lead—and 
even include Fairficlds which 
WQuld fit better there than with 
John Brown. 

The Furness Shipbuilding Co. 
at Middlesbrough is part of 
Charles Clore’s Sears Holdings, 
and loses money. But it ^ has 
expensive—and good—facilities. 
So it would fit well into the 
Swan Hunter Group. Mr 
Clore could either sell Furness 
to one of the new groups for 
relatively little or ditch the 
investment altogether by closing 
the shipyard. 

Among the third class—the 
secure lot—^Harland Si Wolff 
must top the list because of 
its continued support from the 
Northern Ireland Government. 
Its brightest hope is Mr John 
Mallabar, the new chaiman. If 
he succeeds in shaking the 
company into life—as he did 
with Ruston and Hornsby—it 
should be able to stand on its 
own feet prc^tably regardless of 
Geddes. The Swan Hunter 
group—now Associated Ship¬ 
builders—was already strong in 
ship repairing, and it now hap¬ 
pens to be even more firmly 
establishcd%with the acquisition 
of Smiths Dock. But its middle 
and top management could be 
considerably strengthened by 
the acquisition of Hawthorn 
one of the few profitable 
^ecialist shipbuilders left in 
Britain and therefore able to hold 
out for a good price. 

CamsneO Laird is jn a slxnilar 
position. Submarine orders and 
an ii^rearingly strong repair 
business give it the stren^ ro 
turn its back ,on association 
with Harland i Wolff unless 
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New process for the manufacture of 
acetylene and synthesis gas from 
light naphtha 


New technical synthesis of vitamin A 


Fluidized bed process for the manu¬ 
facture of olefins from crude oil 


Dyestuffs for synthetic fibres 


®Styropor: expandable polystyrene 


Fluidized bed roasting process for the 
manufacflire of sulfuric acid 


Caprolactam and AH-salt, materials for 
synthetic fibres ('"Perlon and Nylon) 
and plastics C^UItramid) 


High pressure process for 
polyethylene (“Lupolen) 


Magnetic Recording Tape BASF 

Technical synthesis of styrol for 
polystyrol and '®'Buna synthesis 


High pressure hydrogenation of coal, 
tar. and crude oil to produce fuels and' 

lubricants 



Technical synthesis of alizarin red 


First German coal tar dyestuff patent 
for methylene blue of BASF 

Knietsch-process of chlorine 
liquefaction 

Catalytic production of sulfuric acid 
and continuing work in catalytic 
processes 

Commercial production of synthetic 
indigo 

" Indanthren-blue, first dyestuff with 
fastness to washing and light, 
unequalled to that date 

Synthetic tanning agents 


Large-scale ammonia synthesis by the 
Haber-Bosch process 

Urea synthesis 

Methanol synthesis 


Winkler generator, the basis of 
fluidized bed process 


In Its Ludwigshafen works alone BASF currently employs 47,000 persons including 8,800 in the research 
field. The production programme is diverse: plastics and intermediate products for fully synthetic fibres, 
dyes and textile adjuvants, fertilizers and plant protective agents — a total of mpre than 5,000 products 
to which BASF research constantly adds new developments, new ideas. 


Badlsdte Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik AG, 
' Ludwigshafen am fthein, 
, West Germany 



BASF United Kingdom Limited, 
York House, 199 Westminster 
Bridge Road,.London, S.E. l 


BASF in the service of man 
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NEW ISSUE 


These securities having been said, this armouncement appears as a matter of record onl/. 

§25,000,000 

Hercules International Finance 

Corporation 



Unconditionally Guaranteed 


of Principal and Interest by 


HERCULES INCORPORATED 


mite. Weld & Co. 

Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers 


Mces & Hope 

Banca Gimmerciale Italiana 
Banque dc Bruxelles S.A. 
Banque Nationale de Paris 
Banqne de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque de Suez et de TUnion dcs Mines Baring Brothers & Co. 

Limiced 

Bayerische Vereinsbank Burhhardt & Co. Commerzbank AG Credit Commercial de France S. A. 
Credit Lyonnais Creditanstalt-Bankverein Credito Italiano The Deltec Banking Corporation 

Lhnlccd 

Den Danske Landmandshaiik Deutsche Bank AG Dresdner Bank AG 


Algemene Bank Nederland N. V. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N. V. 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro Banca Privata Finanziarla S.p.A. 

Banque G£n£rale du Luxembourg S. A. Banque Lambert S. C. S. 


Eoramerica-Finanziaria Tntemazionalc, S.p.A. Hambros Bank 

LUnltcd 

Hollandsche Bank-Unie N.V. Kansallis-Osake-Pankki Klcinwort. Benson 

limited 

Kredietbank S. A. Luxembourgeoise Lazard Brothers & Co., Ltd. 


Morgan GrenfdH & Co. 

Limited 

Kerson, Heldring & Pierson 


de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet & Cie 
de Rothschild Frercs 
Singer & Friedlander Ltd. 

Soci£t£ G4n£rale Soci£t£ Glnlrale dc Banque S. A. 

Svenska Handelsbanken 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 

limited 


Hill, Samuel & Co. 
Kredietbank N. V. 
Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Limited 

Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Ge. 
N. M. Rothschild & Sons 
Skandinaviska Banken 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank 


S. G.Warburg & Co. 

Limited 


The First Boston Corporation 
Goldman, Sadis & Co. 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades k Co. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

Lazard Frires & Co. 


..^^I^eld and S. Bleichrocder 

• Bear, Steams & Co. 

^ mber 2,1966 


Drcxel Harriman Ripley 

I Dcocpvteted 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

JbicocponMed 

MerrdI Lyaeh, Kerce, Fenner & Smith Snuth. Barney & Co. 

SltCttritic»Ufldcr«ri«t'Umimd Incorporated 

..' Biche ft;€o. Barn Securities Corporation 


IhdwiiiMiican Corporation 
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Trading profits/losses 



Shipbuilding 

Non- 

Shipbuilding 

1966 

High 

1966 

Low 

Price 

Yield 

P/E 

John Brown 

£ 

t'2.30 m. 

C 

106,000 

38/3 

20/41 

21/- 

% 

10 5 


Vickers 

4 76 m. 

8 87 m. 

32/4i 

22/- 

26/3 

7 6 

23 9 

Doxford & Sunderland 

« 

ft . 

26/3 

8/11 

8/9 

— 


A. Stephen 

52.000 

-211.000 

11/10 

5/3 

6/3 



Harland & Wolff 

ft 

■ 

11/101 

8/71 

8/71 

— 


Yarrow 

t 

t 

20/3 

13/3 

13/3 

6 7 

80 

Hawthorn^ Leslie 

145.000 

1 *18 m. 

27/3 

15/- 

15/- 

9 3 

... 

Cammell Laird 

-585.000 

72,000 

8/6 

6/- 

8/41 

71 

34*8 

Vosper 

t 

t 

56/- 

37/- 

41/3 

60 

7-3 


• Not broken down but iotge fosses arose from shipbuilding. f Not broken down but shipbuilding profits were mode. 

t Net profits before tax. 


I he price and the management 
siruciure are right. For ship-re¬ 
pairing is, and will remain a 
much surer source of profits than 
ship-building. 

In the south Vosper, now 
associated with Tliornycrolt, 
and ull part of the David 
Brown group, is clearly here to 
stay regardless of Geddes. It 
has carved out a role in 
the expert world of fast naval 
and ferry craft. But the 
government must allow Vosper 
a bigger hand in the huvercrafi 
business if it is to use iis cjt- 
pcriisc lo the full. b'inally. 


Jumd of luituls 


Hold it 

Washington. DC 

A complcLc ban on the opera¬ 
tion of mutual fund holding com¬ 
panies that invest in American 
mutual funds has been proposed 
by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The scheme is 
outlined by its massive report 
on the mutual fund industry, 
published las^ week paga 
1140). As a practical matter, the 
proposed ban is aimed at only 
one going company, Fund of 
Funds. The proposal would put 
Fund of Funds out of its current 
major business but clearly not 
out of business entirely. 

The Commission basically 
gave two reasons for asking that 
the holding company type of 
operation be outlawed com¬ 
pletely. First, it fears the 
leverage such holding companies 
could exercise over the mutual 
funds that make up their invest¬ 
ment portfolios. And, in turn, 
over the industrial companies 
that the funds themselves invest 
in. Sudden sales of the holding 
company portfolios could danger¬ 
ously disrupt American securities 
markets, by forcing United States 
mutual funds into equally sudden 
liquidations of their portfolios, 
the commission fears. 

In addition, the commission in 
what was, (or it, an unusual line 
of rcosoiung,^ questioned the 
value of mutual fund holding 
companies as an investment 


Austin Sc Pickcrsgill, now 
owned by London and Overseas 
Freighters, should soon be in a 
position to give its hard-pressed 
shareholders a helping hand. 
A dc P has a good line in stan¬ 
dard liberty .ship replacements, 
and wilt probably join with the 
privately owned hrm of Bartrarns 
across the Tees to form the 
most profitable shipbuilding 
group on iliiU river. Eventually, 
perhaps they could bring some 
life to the remains of the next- 
door Dnxford Group. But that 
will be a Jung time ahead. 

mt*dium. T'hc commission 
normally never speaks on the 
merit of a particular investment, 
but in this case noted the “layer¬ 
ing** of sales charges and man¬ 
agement fees imposed, in the first 
instance, by the Anwrican funds 
bought by I'und of Funds and 
I lien by Imnd of Funds itself. 
It also rioted that one of the 
funds iield by a fund holding 
company might he buying a par¬ 
ticular security for its portfolio 
at the same time another was 
selling it —a move that obviously 
^Lild not benefit the RhareJiolder 
of the holding company but docs 
impose on him, indirectly, the 
cost of both sets of stork 
transactions. 

The precise mechanics by 
which the commission plans to 
put Fund of Funds out of busi¬ 
ness—so far as its investments in 
American mutual funds are con¬ 
cerned—were not spelled out in 
its report. But it seems probable 
that the comintsston would ask 
Congress to prohibit any US fund 
from selling shares to any mntual 
fund holding company because 
such a prohibition would come 
in an area where the cx>mmisston 
clearly has jurisdiction. It hns 
been fighting in the conns for a 
year in an attempt to assert 
jurisdiction owr Fund of Funds, 
a Clinadinn concern, based in 
Geneva and in turn conrrollcd 
by Investors Overseas Services 
Ltd., a Panamanian company. 

The commission^ report also 
left open whether or not it would 
seek to force Fund of Funds to 
sell an the American mutual fund 
shares it now holds or merely 
make it spread its holdings in 


Philblack 

No fun 


Philblutk’s bad figures for the six 
months to lust March do not 
mean the British tyre industry is 
on the rocks. HuTblack makes 
cnrlxm black—a fine form of car¬ 
bon used as a pigment to in¬ 
crease the durability of rubber — 
by a process exclusively licensed 
to it for the British Isles by the 
American Phillips Peirulcurn. 


American funds, so that they arc 
not so heavily—and in the com¬ 
mission’s view, dangerously - 
concentrated in a relatively few 
funds. .Such a spreading of the 
holdings would seem almost 
inevitably to result in a ixwrer 
investment performance on the 
part of Fund of Funds, which 
lias equalled the top-performing 
half dozen American mutual 
funds in with.sianding the recent 
decline in stock prices. 

Fund of Funds* spokesmen in 
Washington feel they have a good 
enso 10 T3KC tC COtigresS In 
(Opposition to the commission’s 
rccomiiiendarion.s. They feel 
they have already solved the 
leverage problem by voluntary 
agreements not to engage in 
sudden liquidations of U.S fund 
shares and also that the issue of 
the layering of costs has been 
exaggerated, because Fund of 
Funds, as a big purchaser, gets 
the benefit of reduced sales com¬ 
missions. Nevertheless, Congress 
can be expected to look on the 
commission’s recommendations 
regarding fund holding com¬ 
panies with a relatively friendly 
eye. A great and probably exag¬ 
gerated fear of disruption of the 
American ec'onomv through the 
actions of foreign investors in 
Aincrkan businesses of all sons 
can be found in the hearts of 
ntany members of Congress and 
this suspicion applies to many 
of the investors in Fund of 
Funds. 

Even if the legislative ban goes 
through, however. Fund of 
Funds is a most resourceful 
institution, alwaya finding new 
ways around governmental 


Tyre manirfhetuiK. 

80% of product 
sales have only fallen 
as ihe car recession, repbeiBw 
demand keeping them going. 

It is exports—around a quarter 
of the firm’s business—that were 
mainly responsible for the fall in 
half-year pre-tax profits from 
£53*000 to £370,000. And the 
trend overseas Is likely to con¬ 
tinue, as competitors set up fac¬ 
tories in developing counuies. 
Philblack does not itself produce 
overseas, as it has no process of 
its own, and Phillips’s licence 
docs not extend abroad. But a 
lower rate of royally payable to 
Phillips from the beginning of 
1968 looks like saving Philblack 
some £200,000 a year. 

If the second half of this year 
is no better than the first, earn¬ 
ings will only he about 17%, half 
a point short of last year’s divi¬ 
dend. So no wonder the interim 
payment is cut from 7% to 5%. 
On this reckoning, the shares, 
which fell 5s. fid. on the ncw.s, 
10 23s., arc selling at no less than 
J3J times earnings, and even if 
the final dividend is maintained 
they yield only 7.3%* Despite the 
full, this price is discounting too 
strong a full for comfort. 


rest rid ions in order to enable 
p(‘0|ilc who could not otherwise 
do so to invest in dollar securi¬ 
ties. In England—until the 
niitlioriries spotted it—it enabled 
small Investors to do so by remit¬ 
ting funds abroad as insurance 
premiums, not as capital exports, 
since the money went through 
the “ Dover Equity Plan ” and 
Inrcrnational Life, the group’s 
insurance company, in the form 
of life a.ssurance linked to the 
performance of Fund of Funds. 
It was notably successful, since 
the s^il^smcn Were (and ar^ most 
aggressive. This is not unusual 
with insurance companies, but 
was novel because other unit 
trusts arc not sold directly door 
to door. But earlier this year the 
Bank of England finally caught 
up with the capital export 
involved earlier, so there is now 
only a Fund of Funds .Sterling, 
with the same investment pos¬ 
sibilities as a normal British unit 
trust. 

In Brazil the situation was 
more open. This week the whole 
operation was closed down by 
troops, the names of 650 sub¬ 
scribers to Fund of Funds were 
in the papers, and many of them 
are being sought by the income 
tax authorities for failure to 
declare income which had been 
put into units, which were 
invested in the United States, 
thus ciMnpounding the original 
illegality by flight from the 
cniziero into dollars. Other tax 
authorities can be exited to 
look closely at the British and 
Brazilian examples when con¬ 
fronted by any of the group’s 
activities elsewhere. 
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Australian market 

Shares after bonds 

CiHJberra 

Auatriilian share markets were 
b^6vam <m election eve whefi the 
GtllVp poll pointed to a definite 
government win. Now that has 
turned into a landslide the 
markciK arc even sho^ying some 
effervescence. However, there is 
nothipg like a bull market. 

The bond maritet has shown 
more strength than the share 
market in the last month. Those 
up to three years have come 
down from a s'*'., to a 4.8'., yield 
and there has been some ten¬ 
dency for yields to fall on bonds 
up to eight or nine years. The 
long-term ;bond yields remain 
solid at The fall in shon 

bonds yields has not occuiicd 
without tlte full concurrence of 
the reserve bank which has been 
holding off from selling in a 
market wlicrc banks, institutions 
and the official and unonici:il 
short-term. money markets have 
been scrambling fur paper. 

In this sellers* market the re¬ 
serve bank has gradually jollied 
prices upwards with iiniisu;il 
adroitness. • The Governmeni is 
sufficiently nervous 4bout the im¬ 
mediate economic outlook 10 
allow this rise in bond prices to 
spread and it Is now clear that 
rates will be allowed to go down 
still further on the short and 
medium bonds. I'he official ex¬ 
pectation is that existing liquid 
money conditions will prevail un¬ 
til welt into the first half of 
1967 and that the normal season¬ 
al run down in cash will then be 
less pronounced than usual. 

The share market is sufferituz 
from a number of factors which 

cVcii ihg eittcni of Mr Pio!' •*» 

great win has not yet overcome. 
They include the hangover of 
the drought; the failure of com¬ 
pany profits to grow significantly, 
on balance, during 1965-66 ; the 
persistent doubts about the ade¬ 
quacy of the rate of economic 
expansion, particularly in areas 
such as manufacturing—and the 


fact that the reduction in interest 
rates i.s only very recent. 

With the election out of the 
way, however, and with a big 
lift in farm income coming along, 
monetary factors may now he 
able to exert more infiuence on 
share prices which on average are 
still unchanged from November, 
1965. The Commonwealth Gov- 
ern'raent is soon going to be add¬ 
ing to die expansionary effect of 
the 1966-67 budget by further 
stimulatory Action of one kind or 
another. Yet ministers are defin¬ 
itely not happy about the flauiess 
ul personal consumption in 
reccni months. Better sales in 
the shops and cheaper money will 
help to cheer local investors who 
may then be able to see as clearly 

v.iin lorcign ones the extent ol 
prolii (Kissibilities in the revolu¬ 
tion in natural resources now be¬ 
ing wrought in Australia. 

Shares with scandals 

Among major factors which have 
kept many private investors away 
110111 markets has been a series 
oi scandals over the last four 
years. In the process tens of 
millions of investors' money ha\ e 
been losi. Typical was a recent 
repoii 10 the Victorian parlia- 
ment, in which ir was said that 
the two executive directors ot 
Neon Signs Ltd. were “demon¬ 
strably unfitted for directorial 
office in a public comnany by 
reason ol their lack of integrity, 
competence and want of a due 
sense of responsibility." The 
report also blamed the auditors 
for “ culpable negligence or 
worse. 

Neon Signs (Australasia) 
Limited is merely one of a grand 
procession of I'aiiures since i960. 
The final report on the Reid 
Murray group on November lytli 
this )"Ciir S?id ih?.! the I’cpup had 
lost more than $A4o million and 
shareholders, debenture holders 
and others, millions more. The 
collapse of the group of 228 com¬ 
panies and the huge losses in¬ 
curred were caused by “ the in¬ 
competence of the management." 
The report also said “ the best of 
the executives were second class." 


Last March a fomfer director was 
sent to jail for nine months for 
forgery' and fraudulent conver¬ 
sion. Several directors of the 
Reid Murray grogp were fined 
varying amounts for breaches of 
the Companies Act. 

And there have been others. 
In the case of the hire purchase 
and electrical retailing company 
H. G. Palmer, claims of deben¬ 
ture holders total $A4i.7 million. 
Losses in the past two financial 
year.s exceeded the total of all the 
company's declared profits since 
it was floated as a public com¬ 
pany in 19SO. 

Earlier this year summonses 
were issued against three com¬ 
pany officials alleging the issue- 
ing of a false prospectus. In 
May six former directors ol* the 
company were summonsed. 
Five of the nine arc sritl await¬ 
ing trial. In October this year 
the Melbourne financier Mr 
Stanley Korman was sent to 
jail for six months. He has 
appealed. He founded the 
Stanhill Group of companies 
which incurred losses of at lea^^t 
$Ai 2 million. Not surprisingly, 
Australian investors arc 
demanding the security of 
dcbenture.s and are leaning 
more and more towards 
security in all things. One 
prime beneficiary of this trend 
has been the Commonwealih 
Government whose loans have 
become suddenly newly attrac¬ 
tive to frightened investors. 

Stores with troubles 

Most ol I lie big losses have 
resulted from appalling mis¬ 
management in the use of 
money and credit including the 
treatment of hire purchase 
debts. In retailing several once 
great companies have fallen 
into serious trouble through 
failure to anticipate retailing 
trends towards the suburbs, and 
supermarkets. Among those 
that have done, Anthony Hor¬ 
derns and Sons Limited of 
Sydney showed its hlth suc¬ 
cessive loss in the year to 
August. Total losses, since 
1962 now amount to over $A3 



millioh. Cox Brothers* twenty- 
three companiea are now up 
for sale following the failure of 
the bid by the Ralli (Australia) 
group—controlled by Sir Isaac 
Wolfson. It is unlikely that 
the $A30 million owing by the 
Cox Brothers group to the 
public and the trade will be 
fully recovered. Canberra's 
Marcus Clark was another 
important example of a com¬ 
pany overwhelmed by the 
trend to the suburbs and 
intense merchandising compe¬ 
tition. It was taken over by 
Waltons after losing $A2.i mil¬ 
lion in the year to July and 
after a loss of $A3 million in 
the previous year. 


MilU order 

Too dear ? 

The half-yearly figures fi-oiii 
Great Universal Stores dis¬ 
appointed the market. Pmfitev 
were up £200,000 to £18.7 mil¬ 
lion for the half year to Septem¬ 
ber, although the market has got 
used to an annual grow'th rate 
nearer 10V., than i '.. But the 
roiu.ine consolation that even 
GUS is affected by ihc ups and 
downs in the economy and that 
“ you cannot expect a miracle 
every time," obscures one impoi- 
tant point. The GUS figures 
compare badly w'ith the interim 
reports from some other mail 
order houses recently issued. 

Freeman's of London is still 
doing badly. As the market 
already knew, it caught a cold 
with its computer. Profits were 
£1.4 million for a 30-weck period 
to July compared with £1.7 
million for 26 weeks last year. 
Grattan Warehouses, however, 
^rvived the installation of 
its computer without adverse 
effect on profits. It recorded an 
increase of 13% to £2.5 million 
for the six months to August. 
Empire Stores, managing without 
a computer at all, but much 
smaller, scored an increase of a 
quarter to £579)000. 

So is GUS too big ? Or are 
its non-mail order interests 
pulling it back ? It is still too 
early to say. But it is worth 
remembering chat only just over 
a third of GUS is mail order. 
Since mail order, now more than 
ever, is the most rapidly growing 
sector of the retail trade, GUS 
cannot necessArily be expected to 
push up its turnover as fast as 
a purely mail order concern. 
Instead it has more stability. But 
yielding 3.8% against Gratun's 
4.1%, perhaps its shares are a 
little on the high side, in relation 
to other mail order companies— 
thouffh even these stand at price- 
earnings ratios inflated by the 
fact that investors are now pre¬ 
pared to pay almost any price for 
the fair cenainty of growth over 
the luaBLampte. of xeara. 
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SCOTCU-wMsky escoeeSf 
Mchottiseher Whisky, 
whisky ^ossais-but 

VAT 69 

is the same in any eauniry 



Table for 143? 
Certainly sir! 


It’s very difficult to surprise a Trust House Manager, 
He’s organised it all before. 

Conferences, business functions, banquets. 

An occasion for a few favoured guests. 

Everything from agendas to petit fours. 

Just confide your plans in him and all you have 
to do is arrive. 

There are nearly two hundred Trust House Holds 
throughout Britain. Rooms for 25 to 500. 

These were used by 822,000 people for conferences 
and parties last year. Whatever the numbers or 
the occasion you get the same good care - everywhere. 

Write to the Conference Manager, Trust House Hotels, 
Dept. EC, 166 HighHolborn, London WCl, 

Telephone: TEM1213 

TRUST 
HOUSE 
HOTELS 

same good care-everywhere 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK 

OF SCOTLAND 


Mr Ian W Macdonald's Review 



The Annual General 
Meeting of Shareholders 
of National Commercial 
Bank of Scotland Limited 


will be held in the North British 
Station Hotel, Edinburgh, on 29th 
December, 1966 at 12 noon. The 
following is the Statement by 
Mr Ian W. Macdonald, C.A., 
Chairman of the Board, which 
has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year 
ended 29th October, 1966. 



The National Economy 
and Monetary System 


In iny sifttcmciu last year 1 said: *'BriiaJn is still 
under challenge'not only to rq>ay new creditors 
but to rc-cstablKh world confidence in sterling**. 
Since then much has happened. Sterling in the 
early months of tlie year continued to be 
Bcubirive nnd around midMimmer another crisis 
began to build up. Ihc OoNcrnment felt 
obliged to introduce further restrictions which, 
on top of those already in force, created a climate 
^ of deflation more severe than any experienced 
since the war. In purtiLuIar, the emphasis was 
shifted intasurM primarily fiscal and 

'' <Sid prkes associated with 

a • degreir- of*'‘^ni^lsit»n quite unknown in 
pcacetfiftt|b..Tt jft[ate that overheating 

j| rapMm economy and 

? iC may ^ tKflt SiSf/Rfri^x danger point is now 
\l0ommg left for a 

timing a reverNaV ot policy Is in itscll difhculi, 
but even more so is ihe establishment of guiLle 
' avoid early rcci^^nqiikt^Vthe short 

patritr** ■ 'diMnanU ' ij^iiriltripping 


prodiKtisity cvcr>‘ lew years. A new. oppor¬ 
tunity may lie in the fact that the need for 
change is more widely recognised and accepted 
than ever before, uiih the qilalifleation that the 
couiuiy dcKvs n«>t seem to be prepared to accept 
nuich more in the way of compulsory intcrveii- 
ti<m by Guvernnient oi a further whittling 
dow'n of incentives. 




The Scottish Ecoffomy 


The economic cliniaic i^hich the t}n\ernment 
hus created seems likely to continue chri>ug)t 
1907, nnd inevitably the whole country must 
experience falling demand aqd rising unemploy¬ 
ment. On the other hand, these setbacks arc 
never evenly spread. For example. Scotland in. 
the IQ^Os was one of the worst hit areas due to 
its reliance m\ heavy industrieK where the 
depression was most marked. On this occasion 
the severity t»f the recession—not depression, 
wc hope—^has so far descended on the light 
engineering industries and. in particular, on the 
manutaclurerB of vehicles ano components. It 
may be that Scotland, with a less-than-average 
share in these activities, will avoid a repetition 
of its sad experience in the 1930:1. Moreover, ^ • 
expansion programme support^' in rec^t' 
years both by government and by industry is by 
no means complete and this should help to 
cushion the economy over the short period; 




Banking Activitioa 


For some years the bunks—and particularly the 
Scottish hanks—have been mucii concerned 
about the slow* gftiw'th in deposits as compared" 
with the rapid expansion of advances. Duriog 
ihe pas^ -year^ thi^ problem, which ji^.iatil 
iiK’inaU hOti^'lFeccded and the cyis ®f'^6aniwA 


have, of necessity, been ft^ciuscd primarily on 
the level of advances to their private custiuners. 
'The permitted increase ol some 5 per cent over 
the two years to 31si March, 1967 scarcely 
covers the full in the value of money and lea\'es 
no scop<^ for any growth in real terms. More¬ 
over, the extra facilities grunted to finance 
exports and needed i(» meet the selective 
employment tax must be contained within the 
lending ceiling. Accordingly the banks have 
had to rum down almost all requests for new or 
Bdditi(Mial credit lines--m many cases a 
disturbing decision for the customer and a 
frustrating one for the banker. At one time in the 
early months of 1966 n seemed doubtful 
whether the banks could hold the permitted 
level w'itimut actually cutting dow'ii on existing 
overdrafts, whicli would have been an even 
more embarrassing exercise. In recent months, 
how'cver, there has been evidence that adN'ances 
are beginning to fall by rather more than was 
Kcusonatly expected and a little clbow>room is 
now available. Whether the trend will continue 
is not yet certain* but, if it does, it will confirm 
that the deflationary measures arc really biting 
into the economy. 

As regarda banking services, the past year 
did not seem to its to be an appropriate time to 
introduce new credit facilities, but, on the other 
h^nd« any deyige making it easier for our 
personal customers to settle their bills or 
withdraw cash from their banking accounts is 
always to be commended. For tUkse {;easons we, 
m aaooclatit'o .liifith eleven otfigr bonks, intro¬ 
duce^- the D^ktfre' card. THircaiTorily be uSird 
w3}qn pTespnidng^xi cheqiiCfi^stwt If the amount 
dc^s'not excelpi 'i(^ ir gifannteeii that the 
cheouc will be honoured ond avpids' any need 
Mte.cnduirJeg os'io the 
credii standing of the drawer. 

GpYfirifiinent 
»e¥toit#ffilling banks 


•thin 


^nm^, iis net W#<und 
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industry and commerce, selected Nntc charges 
as a subject ftir reference to the Prices and 
Incomes Board. 'The collection and prcparaiimi 
of the voluminous information called for was a 
time-consuming exercise-whic)}.'ha«'.Aow b<«ni 
complcicd. Mxaminations into berfain matters 
have also been carried out by jgovemment 
appointed accountants and business cottsultantt, 
and it is expected that selected banks* will 
shortly be asked to meet the Board to discuss 
and amplify the infurmation submitted* The 
rep<>rr of the Board may be issued early in'1%7. 

'There is e\'idence of a chahgt^ in goWrflment 
attitude on the vexed qiiestion of disclosure, in 
puhljalieiractants,.of the full prtitite and inner 
reservcfs ,‘of banks.; The recent Companies Bill 
empowers the Board of Tra^t' to rcduci^ ‘^r 
abolish the exemptions which ^are at present 
enjoyed in terms of the Companies Act 1948. 
The argument for the continuation 
disclosure privileges, which have worked well in 
this and other countries, is a good one. If, 
however, this is ndt acceptable irt the Govern-' 
ment, then a powerful case can certainly be 
established for the retention of some of the 


per cent on Ordiijiary'Shares w$re declared 
and paid, under dcductiiHi of income tax, prior 
tto 5ih April, I9b6..h is.now recommended that 
the usual finaf dividends on the Preference 
Shares apd^ a fmai ^viJend on the Ordinary 
Shares of 7 p^r cciii paid, making I Sper cent 
for the year tihe same rate as in 1964 05'.. 
Income tax on these final dividends will be 
deducted as usual, but, iii terms ot the hew tax 
legislation, tin* amoum retained 1ms to be paijii 
lo th? Inland keYCnuc. , , 

. Air regards the Bolanch.Sheer. 'irWitl be noted 
ihai'Deposits have increaMcd bv approximately 
£f million. The average deposils dujfjng. the 
year were, howevcru considerably higher. 
Notes in Circuiarion at £46 million have 
increased by £1*5 million, which is an ihdicarinh 
of the extra money in circulation in the Scottish 
ecuhomy. On the assets side, of< the Balance 
Sheet, there is little change in our liquid 
resources which at £108 million reproseni 33-7 
per cent of our liability to the public. As I have 
already mentioned, we have increased our 
holdings in British Government Securities by 
£2'5 million to a total of £48 million and mir 


existing privileges which, if withdrawn, would 
from time to time, expose the bgnks, through 
iheir pniblishcd accounts, to serious mis- 
cimcepiions in the public mind as to their true 
strength and stability. To Create such a i^ituation 
is surely not in the general intcjwit. 



The National Bank 


Special Dcptisit with the Rank of Hngland is 
doubled at £2-8 million. Advances to our 
customers amount to £l40 million, which is 
some £3 million lower than at the corresp< Hid¬ 
ing date last year, ' 

Funding Qperat.k>ns by certain of our larger 
'customers have..biHl»ife^?d-to the fait, but 
there is ho doubt that ^hiajor underlying 
factor is the extremely rcstricti\-e lending 
policy referred to earlier. 


ShureholdcrN have already been informed of ^ 
our acquiMtit>n of ihc share capital of the 
Naiional Rank. This is one of^e eleven clearing 
banks and umil lotjU was the only tme with the 
bulk t>f 11 s business in Ireland. Wc were invited 
to participate in a scheme of arrangement 
which, in effect, wouUl sever the English Uhd 
Irish hiisiiusses, ihe Irish portion to be 
aci|iiired by the Bank of Ireland and the Hnglish 
poriit*n mvol\ing stime 32 bnmehes; by 
ourselves \Ve accepted this participation and, 
as v»>u knnv\. the scheme Wt-is Li>mplcted in 
Apiil I960 and since then the National Bank, 
with its I'.nglish business, has been a conustitucm 
of out banking group. 'The actual scheme of 
an.ingeineni was a somewhat crimplicated legal 
process, but ihe net cost to us of the acquisition 
was appn'Ximatcly £'l-75 million as shown in 
our Balance Sheet, 

>X'e were glad to have this opporiunity of 
extending our banking activities and we 
wclciMiie the directors, oflicers and staff of the 
Naiitmal Bank as our new associates. VC'e are 
confident that, through this investment, wc 
shall have a useful increment to group resources 
and profit. 



Annual Accounts 


The Bank's Net Profit for the year ^after 
Ux) amciinta to £ 2 / 101,268 compared with 
£ 1 , 877,670 for the previous year, 'fhe Improved 
profit, reflects benefits wliich we have derived 
from increased investments in British Govern¬ 
ment Securities and a better overall yield; 
considerably higher average funds in the short 
market at improved rates; the dKfdcnd from 
Lloyds fit Scottish, while unchanged at 10 per 
cent, is now dassifled as franked investment 



My, report t>n compuier applicniions is again 
one of steady progress and cmisolidaiion. The 
first of our new generation of conipuicrs has 
been brought into Operation and ihe seexmd will 
be delivered early next year. We shall then have 
the most powerful inscnilaiion in Scot land and 
will he well equipped to niaiiiujii a leading 
position in this sphere. 

Shareholders will be aware rhaf, for some 
vears, residential training courses have been 
ctMiducted at our staff Ciillege at Ramsay Lodge. 
We have recently extended the range of our 
educational facilities through the establishment 
of a training branch elsewhere in Edinburgh. 
This is an exact replica of one of our smaller 
dfficcs, with the usual furnishings, equipment, 
mechanical aids and siationcry— everything, 
indeed, e.xcttpi the customers. We have already 
found ihai ihc new cnirunis who have atiended 
ihc courses .tequire ihc basic piasiical and 
thenrcrical knowledge much more quickly and 
effcctivch'. 

Diirifig the year we weleonieil Mr W. Antony 
Acton as a member of our Hoard. Mr Acton is 
Chairman, of the National Bank and has wid6 
and varied, experience in die banking field. 

'The progress and developmcjit ol the Bunk 
depends largely on the energy and enthusiasm' 
of our management and staff, and wc again 
recognise the invaluable contributions of 
Mr David AlcxanVter, our General Manager, 
and his colteogues oft head office and throughout 
the service. 


income. As the'past year was another traasiilun 
period hi the change-over from income tax 
and profits tax to corporation tax, the overall 
rate of cliarge has beeii' somewhat k)wer. Out 
of the available profit, the Board has allocated 
£ 500,000 to Revenue Reserve,’£ 200 /)W to 

C^tintoicy Account, £ 300,000 ui Officers* NATION^ COMMlgMaAt BANK 
Pension Fund and £l!Coea to 97 idows’ and < 0 SGm 2 i|n ^ 

Orphans* Fund. Interim dividends at the Btind O0t9n«42 ,St.,Aii4ro«v SqviHw, 


fixed rates on the Preference Shares and at 6 


THE NETHERlANDS BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. 

(R«gi^ned. Coi^wpr«jial Bank) 

A VERY SUtTESSPtlt Y£AH 


The aixieentb Ordinary Oenend Mmififi 'Df 
-Shareholder of The Nethe^nds 
South Africa Ltd., was held in JohaoneitoMFE 
on December S, 1966 , pr,F. J. C. 0 (onM,.(tl^ 
Chairman) presiding. THe foEowiii^. la an 
extract from his circulated ktareraent;*' 

POSmON Of fMfi BANK ^ ’ 

' -j ’ 

Despite the various rgacHcriont on banking, 
our past financial year was very siiccesriful and, 
indeed, escceedcd expectations. Our consolidated 
balance sheet total increased by R 41 m to 
R 247 ni, while deposits which we were able to 
anract from the public rose by 26 per cent to 
R 209 m. 

In conffitmiiy witJi ^ov<sriinicnt directives our 
loani, di^unts and advances in South Africa 
which we|;e 'Rl06n(||.>m j^ember, 1965, were 
reduced giqd ilpod it ifa^:R101m at the end 
of September, 1966: " ^ " 

The fall in loans to the private sector, to¬ 
gether with the large inflow of funds from ii, 
naturally had the effect of raising the Bank's 
liquidity position which we were, nevertheless, 
able to utilise prolitably and which places us 
in a strong position to meet further demands 
by private enterprise on our facilities once 
lending restrictions are lifted. 

Despite somewhat difficult conditions, income 
, from interest, investments, commisnion and ex¬ 
change all showed satisfactory increases. 
Nqtiiraliy, the sharp rise in the bank rate, which 
as is cuMumary was followed by an equivalent 
increase in the minimum overdraft and discount 
rates of all commercial banks, helped to raise 
income from that source in the dosing months 
of our financial year. 

Through increased automation wc were' able 
to further mtionalise our banking operations and 
this again helped in countering, to some extent, 
the rise in the various expenditure items such as 
interest paid on deposits, premises costs and 
particularly salaries and related e.xpenses. 

On the whole, the trend of our income and 
exp^diiure last year cannot be regarded as un¬ 
favourable, and this is well reflected in our 
profits, which rose by 18 per cent to Rl.i^ In 
our past financial year. 

The Bank in Rhodesia, notwithatandiag the 
extraordinary circumstanoea,. .maintained its 
activitiea on a .satisfactoryjevcli-while our office 
in London made a vtluafalii contribution to the 
general progress made by tfie Bank. 

EXTENSION OF SERVICES 

During the year we extended our service to 
the public by opening a number of new branches 
and agenciei in various centres. In tetma of 
the. spedoJ resolution passed at last year’s 
genertl meeting the shares in our Company .were 
subdivided into shares of R 1 each. .. The 
authorised capital now amounts to lO/DO^OOO 
shares and the Issued capital to 8 , 000)000 shares. 
It Is again recommended 10 add R 200 D 00 to the 
icaervo, which wifi then stand at R6400,000. 
We made provision for a reserve for fu^er 
development to the extent of R 500,000 to meet 
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THE AMALGAMATED DENTAL COMPANY LTD. 

Stockholders Approve Capital 
Reconstruction Scheme 


cxpciv^toe wl^ich ^cqeteratcd progcess M the 
^eset ibead teqttirs. 

DIVIDEND 

Tbs ittsiiln obtained during His lint part of 
this i^ncial year enabled your director! to 
declaci an interim dividend of 5 i^er cent which 
waa paid on July 8tk In view of the favourable 
reiulta during the iccond part of the accounting 
period your Board now proposes to increase the 
final dividend to 6 per ototi makkif a total divi¬ 
dend of 11 per oen^ compared with 10 per 
cent lilt year. 

An eqsount ^ ,11551,866 will remain as an 
unappropriated bihuicsB. 

The Report and Aocounb were adopted. 

Th§ Rrport k c^tahwhU, on 

ttppUcmon rb# S§cr$tmy, Head Oflk§ of 
Tko Nothoriind^Mmk ot Smith Atrieo Idmbed, 
PJJ. Bos IIH febwmeelMirf. 


Use Amalgimated Dental Con^anyi 
Limited CAmalco^*) announces that tiie 
Scbems mvcdving tbe formadon of g now 
holding cMnpany, A. D* Intictnidonal 
f haa be^ approved by a aub- 

atantU majority of the atockhddera of 
Amaloo at separate class meetings on 
December 6th. 

Tho Resoludon submitted to tbs 
Estroordinary General Meeting hdd on the 


same day was duly carried as a Special 
Resolution. 

It is anticipated that tbe Scheme will be 
sanctioned by the High Court in early 
Febniary. A. D. International will then pay 
22 B. 6d. in cash for each £i Preference 
Stock in Amalco and will issue four ys. 
(kdbary Shares and laa. 61 7I per cent 
unsecured Loan Stock 1981/91 for each £i 
* Ordhiary Stock in Amako. 


ASSOCUTQI BSmSH FOODS 

TEU Of BECOBS 

SALES £MJi iirilllM 

EARNINGS £19.9 mOlkm 

CASHFLOW £104 oaiUon 

ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS FUNDS nOliM 
FBED ASSETS £754 nBOM 

NET CURRENT AS^S £18.7 nMon 

PRODUCTION UNITS 334 facKniM 


Th. thirtr-lirit Avtiial Gweral Meetiag o( 
Asiociated Britiih Poodi Limited waa bald on 
December 5 in London. Mr W. Garfield 
Weiton (the Chairman) presided.’ 

Addressing the Meeting* Mr G. H. Weston 
(Vice-Chairman) said: The very satisfactory 
report showing a number of records does not 
disguise the fact that tbe last year was one of 
the toughest in our history. Not only was 
competitkMi in the food trade even keener than 
before; the state of Britain’s mnomy, and the 
measures taken to deal with it* could not fail 
to have an impact on your Company* akmg with 
many others. 

As tha Chairman made dear in his review 
accompanying the Aocounts* our biead iatetests 
suffer^ another severe cut in profits. Your 
DiieMTS thoudtt k right* togediar with the 
me of tea industry* to co-operiie in tee 
enquirfei condnetad by tee Prioei and Inoomas 
Board and to postpone a much-needed increase 
in. tite price until Jamiery* 1966. No 

other Indutcty has been investigated as much 
over tea past ti'flMmtes* yet we emerged fiom 
tea farious invastjjirinnt wite our cffidcncy 
Koopdsed and* tedsod* acknowledged. 

Bread has carried tow^J^d burden in tee 
period of vofamtary* tMHpow oompidsory* 
squeezd Thd situation fts^ itew^ suds that tee 
fiiture efficiency of biea<f 'jN^pdtiesion md 
distribution it eerloiiily at Udeat we 
obtak some rellaf toon* in tbe fotm m a price 
incceidc^ wfe shall {ust not be* dda to make 


further investments in this side of our business 
as the return would be inadequate. The ulti¬ 
mate effect of this would be to make bread 
more eq^ansive than Jt need be* for* if invest¬ 
ment if neglected, effidcncy is bound to suffer. 

Our new loaf ^'Top Taste” is a very high 
quality loaf unique in Britain, and constitutes 
the biggest example of trading up that tho 
industry here has seen. 

The advantages of our policy of continuing 
to make your Company more broadly based 
have been particularly evident this year. The 
spread of our activities, both geographically and 
produet-wisg* has aaeanc teat we have come 
through tee year for better than would 
otherwise have been possible. 

Our activities in South Africa and Austra- 
lasia have again been an outstanding mooess* 
thanks to the eiecllenoe of die managemeiita 
there* and so tea fact teat anteiptiaa ia bote 
encouraged and rewarded in those countries. 

At home* our mills have made a double con¬ 
tribution. Not only have they helped to achieve 
tee overall success of your Company this year* 
but tv using more ^lish wheat than ever 
befoie teoy bave saved overseas expenditure, and 
helped Bn^sh farmers to dispose of their crop. 

Trading conditions since the end of the year 
have certainly not become easier; but I trust 
we win be able to present to you another satis¬ 
factory repofi fat A Yea^> ifow. . 

The Vke-Chairman stated test tettt wOd&l 
be a first inieiim dividend of 12 per cint (a 


as last year) to be paid at the end of January, 
1967. He concluded by thanking the staff for 
their valued efforts during the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
other formal business duly transacted. At a 
subsequent Extraordinary General Meeting the 
proposed sales of the businesses of Cooper & 
Company’s Stores Limited and Hudson Brothers 
Limited to Fine Fare (Holdings) Limited were 
approved. 

CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 

Commenting on the sales to Fine Fare (Hold¬ 
ings) Limited of tee businesses of Gooj^ A 
Company’s Stores Limited and Hudson Brothers 
Limited* Mr W. Garfield Weston said that the 
would further strengthen the Com¬ 
pany’s financial position whilst reuining the 
teudl outleti for the products of tec Group. 

1 can assure you that tee Directors of your 
Company sdH feel imbued wite tee adventurous 
example of our forebears«ond are still trying to 
cover the countries of tbe world* and to extend 
British husineaiei and British know-how. We 
have many kige new enterprises under way. In 
AustraHt we have )ust built one of the most 
ndveneed firoteriei for biscuits and cakes. In 
South Afriot I hesitate to enumerate the number 
of new devt^meots that are taking place in our 
Cimmpaidas* < 

You can thus see that our momentum con- 
tlMies, end Shareholders can be certain of sound 
progresa ia the future. 
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OW DO 


POP-RECORD QUEEN? HOUSEWIVES’HELP? ELECTRONIC BRAIN? 




Y(Mi*n almost right! 


*£iiiiiiie’ is just about eveiythiug from radar to electric blankets, spin driers to satellite 
commimications, magnetic tape to colour television. Here aid abroad. Listen to Sir Joseph 
Lockwood, Chairman of as he talks about this Group with its £100 million tnrBovm*. 

On second thoughts that's impossible here. We haven’t room powerful new force in the household products field. Aitd the 
to tell you adequately just how vast EMI is. Nor to detail its hush>hush Military Defence Division of EMI was chosen to 
huge overseas interests, which accounted for 68% of the supf^ radar and other equipment for Phantom aitcimft. 
Group's profits last year. (On top of that, £9.5 milliOB came All of which may give you a small idea of EMI's more than 
into this country from direct exports and payments for EMI ordinarily comprdiensive range and eflS^ency, The Annual 
knowhow.) Report will teU you more. For a copy write to the Secret^, 

To single out just two developments at home, EMI and AEI Electric A Musical Industries Limi^, Hayes, Mi ddl esex (or 
Hotpoint merged to form British Domestic Appliances, a ring hayes 3888). 
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DEB 




A,;:- 

turnoliiiieeli^f 

£ 101 , 000 ,Q 0 a; el 




Jtq^ts Mr. JohD Bedfoyfr 


The turnover of the Group, excluding inler-cohipany sales, for* 
the period under review was £ 101 , 091 , 000 ; this was 4 . 3 !!^ 
higlier than the comparable figure for 1964 / 65 . The Consoli- 
' dated fmdiitt Profit and oifterlneomt was £ 9 , 739 , 2.37 com¬ 
pared £]b,!M, 7 l 4 . The Consolidated Net Profit befdre 
taxation for the year was £ 7 , 150,345 which shows a decrease 
of 9 . 5 %. Althoilgili lf»e Croup turnover was higher, it was not 
' tnttMt to of|^ m tiKTeose in expenses. 

OIVID^ 

The. Directors have recommended that a final dividend on the 
Ofdinary Shares of l/6id. per share be paid, making 2 y 2 d. 
per share for the year (somej. 

ACQUlSinONfll 

Since the last Annual Oeiieral Meeting the business of W. - 
Rowntiee A ScMBS Limited, with branches at Scarborough and 
York, has been acquired. The Parent Company has also 
■cquued the outstanding minority interest in Swan A Edgar 
Limited. 


BURDIN OF $.E.T. 

The taxgtloo of your Company has risen in the year under 
review froni 46 . 5 % tonoproximately 61 . 0 %,-the increase being 
^ equivalent to an extra divideiid of 6id* (gross) per share. The 
Covernfneot .luui stated that the Selective Empfoymem Tax 
will ooiteet a, taxation imbalance in favour of the retailer, 
because fombMA tax,and excise duties ate paid to the 
Ch>venuxientby;|l^jB)qnufaclurer/wh^ the manu¬ 

facturer oidYlNl^Ibb tax and duties coUeeied from the re¬ 
tailer. Uqderiil^S^j^ivc Employment Tax the manufacturer 
will al 80 iSit'ahsaillfl^ 7 / 6 d. per week for each male employee 
while the mtaimpm Theeffecton die service industries 
of this ciqieiiseija a full year by 

£ 1 , 200 , 00 & Mpin UhC Is, in my.ppinkm, far Ido penal, and 1 
hope me O w Mii i ne n t will adfilit its mistake and cancel or 
amend it. > 


CENTRAL BUYING 

I am satisfied that the benefits to the Organisaiion fe«ultiiig 
from the efforts of the buying teams of Oebenhains (Central 
Buying) Limited will not only improve the standards of 
m^iandise in our stores but also eventually show increased 
profits. 


.RATIONAUSAtlON 

*fhb Gf^p riitiottiinsfition programme is eokftihtiing; contrbl- 
lable extxm^ atebeinxdrasticatty pruned and, apart from the 
me^ of WMIafid fit&i. mid mrVey NiohohL dib Whole 
trading operation of the Group is being examined in order to 
out out any dead wood and so ensure t^t the maxinHim 
benefit is oolained from Central Buying. 

THE FUTURE 

' .OmfUfitly the Croup turnover has continued to inciease but 1 
fqrM a difiicult trading period ahead. If the Coverpment 
sdmedg'.m stabitislng the economy, forthcr rationimsation, 
toiecligriirtllh modem methods of distfibution, inolu^^ self- 
ae]eotkni.l|Bd Mir*99rvice in appropriate departnNnts, bicked 
by foil scale central buying will help to improve the profit- 
imilUy ctf the Croup in 19 M. 


improve tlM profit- 


DeboihaiBsLtd. 

i.ONB WELBBCX STRBBT, LONDON, W.l. 

son 



*s: SIMPSON LIMITED 

•'V; I-r than 

' 'a 

^ • . r • -it 

The Thirty-third Annual General Meeting of S. Simpson 
jUautq^^.w^ J)e|d on December 6th in London, Dr S. L. 
ihfi thstim^n, presiding. 


Thb .ifolUy^g is an extract from his circulated statement: 

The sales of DAKS clothing both in the Home and Export 
Markets exceeded the previous year, with increasesdn the USA 
of 25. per cent and in Europe of 20 per cent. 

During the year we played a leading part in the British 
Menswear Guild’s mission to New York in March and in the 
opening of the British Trade Centre in New York in July^ at 
which period DAKS dotlung was prominently exhibited by 
leading retailers throughout the United States. 

The name DAKS means fashion and good taste in men’s 
clothing throughout the world. Our products are sold in more 
than seventy countries . and today the image projected is 
identical throughout. 

The introduction of the t>AKS * Plus’ suit has provided 
the exclusive hand-made features and skills associated with the 
highest quality English bespoke tailoring and has had a far 
reaching effca in the trend of discriminatory demandTor high 
quality ready to wOar clothing. 

DAKS skirts are being sold in fashion centres all over the 
world and our co-ordinates planned for the Spring of 1967 
give them a versadiity never previously achieved. 

ACQUISIIION 

In my. Statement to the Shareholders at the last Annual 
Gtiieral i^eeting, 1 numtioned the need for new manufacturing 
uidts or acquisitions; ,Our strong liquid position enabled your 
Directors in August ibo ihirchase for cash the total share¬ 
holding of The IhvcrtSre Company Limited of Newton 
Abbot, apd its subsidiaries for jC243>ooo. This Com- 

> pany^a maiiii production is top quality casual coats and over 
73 per cent of its output is exported to the USA. Arrange¬ 
ments have been made to ensure continuity of management 
and your Directors arc confident that this project will become 
an expanding and profitable investment. Further, your 
< Cdmpatiy has meiitfy established a new production unit at 
West Calder ^ Scotland.. 

,,Mr IL Balcoi^ wbo was appointed Afanaging Director ui 
idlred fsoiti the Company ih March ipdA aftef 40 years* 
service. Following this, Mr Frederick Brame was appointed 
Deputy Chairman and Managing Director. Mr Brame joined 
is. Simpson Limited 37 years ago and became Managing 
' Director of Simpson (Piccadilly) Limited in 1959. He is well- 
known in the clothing: industry in this Country and in the 
USA and hftefia considerable experience to both the manu¬ 
facturing and retail fields. % 

It hks been another year of progress for your wholly owned 
Subsidiary Company, SUapMiij (Plcoadllly) Limited, where in 
addition to the record sales there was also a further increase 
in 'Auml^of customers served. The Retail Export 
r attracted overseas visitors in increasing 

nump^^a^ » made a substantial contribution to our 
NatilH^^xpoi&Mve by presenting a high standard of service 
^coi^^lil^th^ wide choice of quality merchandise. 

The report Jp accounts were adopted. 
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THE NATIONAL BAIM( OF AUSTRAMSIA LTD,, 


On^rporiHfit iu rAi' Cotntuoth\ vulfh *if 



Extracts from the Chairman’s 1966 address 

’'THE flNANCIAL OUTLOOK. My view is that the hnancial outlook in oiir country promises 
well for the remainder of the financial year. Overseas the picture is more clouiieil with 
the disturbing problem of a growing shortage ol international liquidity threatening the 
orderly growth of international trade. Full support should be given, therefore, to our own 
Federal Treasurer's strong plea, made in September at the annual meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund in Washington, for an early solution by the many nations con¬ 
cerned and the provision, as may be necessary, of adequate financial resources to cope with 
growing trade between the nations. 

MONETARY POLICY AND BANKS AID BUSINESS. A slightly higher margin of ‘ free'* funds 
enabled additional lending especially necessary in (he drought stricken areas, and also 
more generally in view of the less buoyant trading conditions which began to emerge lad 
year. The result was that the trading banks were able to extend an additional s227m of 
credit over the year to September; the Savings Banks also lent an additional .S?23m. It is 
not too much to claim that the large financial assistance extended by the banking system 
has been a major factor in warding off what otherwise might have dcvcl»>pfil into a 
business downturn. 

REVIVAL OF CONFIDENCE IN BUSINESS NEEDED. Internal business is ccriainly not buoyant 
as it was a year ago and our overall growth rate would not appear to be as high .is one 
would like to sec. While in such conditions it is difiicult to predict the outcome, there is no 
reason for thinking that we arc about to commence a downward slide. Today, every 
Australian would agree that our longer-term prospects arc outstandingly gooil. There have 
been individual business disasters but it is illogical and wrong to conclude tioni these 
unfortunate incidents that any general loss of eonlidenec in business .md ns lulurc is 
warranted. 

BANK OFFERS FULL RANGE OF LENDING SERVICES. By one means or another, the Bank is now 

in a position to offer virtually a complete range of lending services, subject to the liquidity 
limitations of the Reserve Bank A wide range ot short leim capital needs e.in be met 
under our overdraft system. All types of eommereiaj bill finance are available. Short¬ 
term and medium-term businesN loans, and special purpitsc farm development loans, arc 
provided under our term lending system Housing loans arc provided by our Savings 
Bank, and we are able to cater for mortgage loans, including long-term, instalment finance, 
and leasing arrangements. 

MORE FLEXIBILITY TO BANKS HAS BIG ADVANTAGES. Recent changes, including the establish¬ 
ment of the Term Loan Fund and the Farm Development Loan Fund and ,ipprovai to 
enter into personal lending of the unsecured type, could be indicators of an imporlaiu 
change in monetary policy which would afford the banking system greater Hexibility. This 
should enable it to regain some of the ground lost in recent years, thus widening the area 
in which the Reserve Bank can inffiience and regulate credit pfiliey .md permitting greater 
access to what is on average rhe cheapest source of finance. 

ACCOUNTS. Net profit increnstd by Sb.17,(KH) to \3.,3(V).OUO: earnings having met eased by 
S2,680,000 and expcn.scs plus taxation provisions by S2.043.000. An increase of il24m. 
brought consolidated balance sheet assets to over SI.265m. 


Melbourne, November 30. 1066. 


I. Forrest, CbuirmuN. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF ANSTRAUSIA 

u/k/ iis suhiidiafi€s indwiin$ 

THE NATIONAL NANK OAWNNS NANN LTI. 

^Office; 271-285 Cotlln. Street. Melbourne. 
(>i«f London Office: 6-8 Tokenhoutc Yard, EC2. 


Subaoription Pi 1 cm 

Tb« Eeonomlct B«baerip!il#ii Oeparrment 
Naw A/larcury Houaa 
81 Farn'ngdon Straat London EC4 
Telaphono WHI8166 

Tha airmail farvlca la available in all 
eountriaa and la usually qulefcar by 
24/4a houra than tha cheaper airfreight 
service, whioh ia only available In the 
countHea indieatad. 

1 year by Surface Mail 
Br iHin /mU iirtand Lb 0 0 
Oi'i’iirtp Bril.- n ft) 100 or US flfiBO 

1 yortf by Air 

Europe Aiibeiuht Aifiuail 

Bi;lr)ium ttOU £10.0.0 

U‘'<T')K-rk „ „ 

I ivriwv „ „ 

Guiiuany „ ^ 

HoHh'iJ „ „ 

Urilv „ „ 

Portupoi „ „ 

Sw.uctl.il )il „ „ 

Au-Tfirf C9.0.0 n 0 . 0.0 

CUtieou „ „ 

Turkey „ 

GioiMiMir, Miiha none £7.5.0 

bd$t fciirope £10 00 

f-illlHtUi „ „ 

Lii>cri)l.>itty „ „ 

NoiWity , 

.Sp.rin „ .. 

Swedon . w 

North America 
Ciin.ida *7.0 50 $38,00 

Mexico non# Mqx. Pob 455 

USA $20. jO $35 00 

Nouit Africa end Middia Hast 


West Alrica 

Cameroon none fl2l 

Cynno ^ 

Glntin f:*0.0 

iMirierta 

East and Soulhein Africa trntt Indian 
Sub Continent 

Ceylon flCOO £ 12 . 1 ( 

India j. 

Kenya «. 

Pakistan none 

S. AMwa £10 0 0 

Tan/.iro „ 

Uq.'iida .. „ 

Far East and Pacific Area 


Bui'Du nona 

HunijiiorTg £12.10^ 

Mrf'.iv«i none 

Ti-.-. .tnd 

Vi -in 111 „ 

Au'-lMiia „ 

C' IlM „ 

Nr>w Zealand „ 

Philippines 

South and Central Amarlca 
.Btudaht Rate 
Britain and. 

Rost Of World 

USA $10 50 

Th|.1b«l0mlat Ouarterly Index 
V .Annual ^fbscription 


£1210.0 

Surface 


Surface 
Cl .0.0 
US$2.80 
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(UHlilll|1i|(ll$UMNCE COMPANY 

‘ ■. lAifeiivcfsichcnings-Gc^cHachaft) 

' ^ GOLOONfe 

iEstabiithtd in 1846) 


BALANCE 8HBBT AS AT DECEMBER 31st. IMS (SUMMARY) 


Asstcs t DM 

Uncalled Capital.. — 

Freehold Fr^rties. 8.208,388.00 

Mortgages. 1391,447.51 

Loans and DdMiiMires. 41,923,103.58 

Bqualiaatkci Bonds.. .. 9,097,460.41 

Share HokUngi • • • .. 15^442|203.43 

Sccuricica... 116,032,335.95 

Claiiiui against Xnsuranca Companies 325,494,382.83 
Cash in hand. Credit Balanees with 

Baidcs and Post Office. 13,777.912.98 

IntCKSt and due. 1,515,732.67 

Inventory. l.oo 

Other Aaseta and Deferred Items. ... 127,129.03 


__ 533,470,123.41 

la 1965 the Gross Premium Income under the 
various Oronches resulted in the following amounts: 


Life. 74,525,325.00 

Accident, Third Party. Motor. 137,395,855.00 

Marine. 18,672,808.00 

Fire, Hail and General. 53,913,803.00 


284,507,791 .(Kl 


Paaalva 

DM 

Captul Subscribed. 10,000,000.00 

Statutory Reserve. 2,500,000.00 

Free Reserve. 4,500,000.00 

Special Reserve.. 1,589,426.45 

Value Adjustments. 444,202.79 

Policy and Annuity Reserves. 206,817,200.00 

Unearned Premiums. 70,883,249.47 

Reserve for outstanding Claims. 111,182,348.00 

Other Reserves. 9,568,740.07 

Liabilities to Insurance Companies .. 83,930,228.12 

Other Liabilities and Deferred Items 443,509.22 

Net Profit. 1,611,219.29 


533,171M23.41 


Distribution of Profit s 

Dividend to Shareholders. 1,200.000.00 

Directors* Fws. 120,000.00 

To be carried forward to new 
account. 291,219.29 


1,611,219.29 


The Compan|r*a Capitol and Reaarvea os at December 31st, 1065, nmount to DM 438,000,000.00. 
For 1965, a Dividend of 12 per cent will be distributed on the Paid-up share capital uf DM 10,000,000.00. 


Ravel retain impressive overall 
share of gas appliance market 


At tlie Anninl General MeeHiig of SidDey llRMl A Co Ltd, the Chairaiaiit 

hfr. T. C L, Westbrook, F.R.Ae.S., M.I.P.E., was pleased to announce that 

^daring a year when nany proUems were experienced, our company 
auuiaged to retain its share of the market In the sale of cookers and 
space heaters... Is prepared to meet the challenge of the future/ 


THE YEAR'S TRADING Turnover for the 
six months endod 3l9t January, 1966 was main¬ 
tained at the level achieved over the compara¬ 
tive period last year. At that time a gas supply 
problem had bcin experienced. Shortly after¬ 
wards a sicniheant change took place in pro¬ 
motion of room heater sales by gas boards. 
Your company was ftfTeeted by the general 
decline in sales that followed. Consequently, 
turnover during the six months to 31st July, 
1966 was at a lower level than in the comp¬ 
arable period of last year.* 


FACtORY DEVELOPMENT 'At the same 
time, and in parallel with il\c new factory 
extension, a considerable amount of planned 
re>organisation was taking place, and bene¬ 
fits from this wtUagerue in future years. This 


oomprativemarlluL' 


EXPORT Tour board, well aware of the nat¬ 
ional need for exports, continues to press for 
expansion in these difficult and highly competi¬ 
tive markets.* 

DIVIDEND The directors' proposed ffnaldiv- 
idend made a total distribution for the year a 
healthy 30%. 

THE FUTURE 'It is almost impossible to 
predict the immediate future bearing in mind 
the present state of the country. Nevertheless, 
there is a prosncMous future ahead for the gas 
industry and this wijit be enlianced when sup¬ 
plies of North Sea gas become available to 
iht public. I'o meet the challenj^e of the 
future, your company is nrepanng in its 
development fpr the ilit^.ttioii8lnd$ dfton- '; 
version kits which will be required Ibf use 
on natural gas and in the next few months 
will be introducing appligiicesr wkb 
universal application.'^ ^ ' 


MAVEL 


aONBY R.AVa,WNDOOt.fn,LEAllMeTON4A. IBUmONEt UAWNOTON 27027 


intamins growth 
continues 

Increase in Vitamins Group profits from 
£ 262,000 previously to £ 375,000 (both before 
tax) stemmed from a variety of causes said 
Mr. H. C. H. Graveg, Chairman, at the recent 
Annual General Meeting. 

Most important for the long-term, how¬ 
ever, was the success (at reasonable profit¬ 
ability levels) of steps taken to increase 
turnover both on the Vitamealo side and on 
the Pharmaceutical side. ' Streamlining ’ the 
organisation had also helped materially. 

Over the past 11 years the rate of advance 
in the Vitamealo Division had very consider¬ 
ably exceeded the rate of growth of national 
sales of animal feedingstufis. The Company 
had thus consistently increased its share of 
the market. 

The same was true of the vitamin prepara¬ 
tions of the Pharmaceutical Division, sales 
of which had doubled in four years, ^max 
continued its steady sales growth—a credit¬ 
able performance in a proprietary product 
put OQ the market almost 40 years ago. 

A record taken at 5 year intervals of iho 
Company's progress over the years, showed 
the improvement in both gross and net profit. 

After allowing for non-recurring items, 
equity earnings were 12.3 per cent, so a repe¬ 
tition of the 12[ per cent dividend would 
not have been in the shareholders’ long-term 
interests—as responsible financial comment 
had pointed out quite independently at the 
time. 

Even so, the effect of the 1965 Finance 
Act was that the cash disbursement to meet 
this year's 10 per cent dividend at £ 136,560 
was considerably higher than the disburse¬ 
ment of £ 100,286 for last year. 

The Company had taken advantage of a 
favourable opportunity to issue a further 
£ 200,000 of its Debenture Stock. The pro¬ 
ceeds of this issue, plus depreciation of 
£ 193 ,(XX) enabled it to continue its investment 
policy without material impairment of 
liquidity. 

It was frequently not realised how great a 
strain growth—even profitable growth—of a 
business threw for the time being on cash 
resources—because of the heed for bigger 
stocks and the natural increase in accounts 
due to the Company from customers. 

He warmly welcomed—and commended 
—the new and very helpful ‘ instant money ’ 
facilities available to ex;^orters. 

The Company’s exports were divided 
approximately 18 per cent to the Americas, 
18 per cent to Europe (including E. Europe) 
and 64 per cent the rest of the world. Sales 
in .ail divisions bad benefited from the con- 
i tibuing vigorotts export programmer 

The Report and Accounts were ado^plad. 

VtTAMINS LIMITED 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

{Incorporated in Cunoth in IK69 w nit ihniied liaNUtx ) 


of' 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. Johft-Stevias 


W. EARLE McLAUGMLlN 
Chairman and President 

A. K. MAYNE 
Lxei•alive yice- Pres-ulent 


J.H. COLEMAN 
Chief Genera! Manaf^er 


R. W. SHANNON 

General Manager {International Division) 


Condensed Annual Statement 


31st October, 1966 

(All tigiircs sho^v^ arc in Cin<u!>.in 

ASSETS 

* 

Cash on hand and due from banks (including items in tran'-it) 
Governmcni ol Canada and proviiKial government scciu u»e>, 

at amorii/ed value. 

Other securities, not exceeding market value . 

Call loans, fully secured. 

Total quick asNCts. 

Other loans and discounts. 

Mortgages and hypothecs insured under NILA . 

Bank premises. 

Liabiliiics of customers under acceptances, guarantees .«nd 

letters of credit. 

Other assets. 


LIABILITIES 


Dollars) 

Oct. 31 
1966 

SI,I56,260,J(>0 

1,044,470,732 

411,723,138 

394 , 051 , 3^2 

S3.011,505,422 
3,340,593,255 
2(K),497,n3 
7(»,9S7,247 

277.173,169 

29,174,344 


Oct. 31 
1965 

S927.094.157 

89r),866,70l 

57H,697,h50 

43(>,478.tH)3 

S2.839,736,7II 

3,118.772,614 

216,748,235 

70,775,716 

303,918,701 

2I.I03.20(> 


Deposits. 

Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit 
Other liabilities. 


56,935,930,550 56,571,055,243 


56.304,214.969 $5,921,644,810 

277,173,169 303,918,701 

16,806,934 13,230,142 


Total liabilities to the public. $6,598,195,072 5(i,24(),793,653 


Capital paid up... 
Rest Account .... 
Undivided prolits. 


66,528,000 

269.000,0(J0 

2,?07,i7g 


60,52R.(M)0 

262,0U0,(X)0 

1,733,590 


56,935,930,550 S6,571,055,24 3 


IIRAD OFFICE; MONTREAL 

Over 1,200 branches in Canada, the Caribbean ui|d,^iouih Ameiica. 
Offices in New York, London aqd, PWif. ; 

Resident Representatives: U.S.A. ~-Ch(ca*;o, Dallas, Los Angeles. 
Ilurope: Paris. Far L ast: Mting Kong. 

Coi'iespoiidents the world over, 


LONDON BRANCHES 

city Office: 

6, LOTHBURY, EO. ' ' 2/< < 

1. F. Smith, Manager., , T. A. 

H. A. Crawford, Ai^'. Mbnoger. T. W. 

W. Bv Gower, A«C4iMgnigMt 


2/< bOOKlrok StREET, SWI. 
T. A. Murray, 

T. W. Embuijv A**- 


The urcRARY essays : volumes I & 21 
with an mtroduccion by 
Sir William Haley, Editor of Th4 Tinm 


*^Mr. Sc. John-Stevas it doing 
Bagcboc proud, and the ente^rise it . 
in no way out of scale. He is more 
than fust highly readable. He should 
be read." 

The Times Literary Supplement 


“B.igchot's writings have for so long 
been enfoyed and esteemed by aO 
sensible people, tliat it remains a' 
mystery why he has never until now 
had full textual itisiicc done to him.'* 
John Raymondf I'inaricioi Times 


*‘V('c are deeply indebted to Mr. St, 
John-Stevas for giving us our first 
opportunity of i.tudyine the coUected 
works of the finest essayist of the 
nineteenth century.” 

Kingsiey Martin^ Punch 


**.. . cvcf^'thing in this noble edition 
docs Bagehot proud—editing, anno¬ 
tation, index and printing.” 

Ravmotid Aiorthnct\ 
The Smday Tmta 


. 45.6aO. for set of two 

vbluiifiea,p 08 t frfe by surface mail 
to an V part of the world except ihe 
U.S.A. and Philippines where aii' 
edition published by the Elarvord 
University Press is available. 

T^iirthcr volumes will be published 
on completion as foUowi; 

historical: vouumb Ill 
politkml: volumes IV & V 
Ff ONOMIC: VOLUMES VI & VII 
1.FTIL6S & MfSCTLLANEOUS ITEMS: 
VOLUMU Vill 

The Collected Works of Walter 
Bagehot are obtainable direct from: 

'flllllllllHIIIIIH Book Dept., 

EcoiuMiisi *' 
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LEETHEMS 


«l. Hepworth & Son Ltd 

Another record year 

The 76th Annual General Meeting of J. Hepworth & Son Ltd. was held on 
December 7th in Leeds, Mr. ft. E. Chadwick, the Chairman, presiding. 

Salient points from the Chairman's comments circulated with the Report and Accounts 
are as follows:— 

Once egein the profit before tax shows an increase over the previous year (£1,320,433 
as against £1,251,1316). 

Turnover increased by 10% in the first half year and by 12% in the second half year 
eOiiii$l;.lhe corresponding figures last year. 

We opimed more new branches last year tlian at any time previously. In the year ended 
31sl August 1966 we opened 13 now branches and were committed to a further 19 
branches still to open at the year end, involving the group in £1,065,000 spent on 
capital account. 

The branches committed but still to open at the year end include two very important ones 
— Regent Street, London, opened in September and Princes Street, Edinbuigh, to open 
In 1967. 

Last year we made our tenth successive tax-free distribution from capital reserve, being 
2d. par share, i.e. 1%%. Because of the provisions of the Finance Act 1965, this payment 
has been conaolfdaled with the ordinary dividend this year and it is proposed that a final 
dividend of 12H% be paid, making a total for the year of 19%% as against 18% last 
year. Thus the total distribution is the same as last year, 
it is too much to hope that we will be unaffected 
by the current "squeeze** and "freeze" but we 
have in the past managed to maintain course 
despite adverse weather and we by no means take 
a dependent view of even the immediate future. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and the 
final dividend of 1214% was approved. 



(TWILFJT) 

*rhe thirty-eigJith Annual General Meeting of 
Leethems (Twilfit) Limited was held on 
December 1st at Portsmouth. Mr J. £. Williams, 
FCA (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
•tattment: 

Compared with the previous year, Trading 
Results for the year show a reduction before 
taxation from £106,727 to £76,506. The direct 
cause was the general restriction ht buying which 
became evident in the Spring of tliis year, with 
a resultant full in volume of Sales. 

Witliout loosening our grip on the traditional 
Corsetry market, we arc intensifying our efforts 
Co expand the fashionwisc range of garments. 

Sales abroad arc sati.sfacrory despite the Quota 
System imposed by the Government of South 
Africa. 

Our wholly owned subsidiary, Charles Bayer 
& Co. I.td., have had some initial dilliculties in 
production, but these have now been overcome. 
A well devised programme of advertising in the 
early Spring of 1967 will, it is hoped, prove the 
beginning of a period of expansion in sales. 

We are further engaged in rationalisation of,, 
production wiili a view to reducing our very 
extensive range and streamlining manufacturing 
processes 10 enable us 10 give our customers 
still belter service. 

A Final Ordinary Dividend of 7 per cent— 
making 10 per cent for the year—is recom¬ 
mended. 

Clearly we cannot forecast the prospects for 
1967 in the current economic difficulties, but 
we hope to improve our performance. 

The repon was ad opted. _ 


APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 1093 and 1187 to 1190. 




OPERATIONAL 


University of Glasgow 

Asaistantship in Sociology 


Applicutlons arc Invited Inr appointment 
ah Asulslanl (As.-I.stant Le<‘luror) 
in SOCJOLOay ii'niiiae fioni let October. 
1067. Qualliteutlonr. may bo In Suclolo.'r 
or tfl Roclai Anihropalovy. Salary scale: 
e].l0a-£1.340 per annum, Inltlul nnlnry 
according to QiMlill.-atlona und experience. 
P4IJ3.I7. 

Apiillcationji (3 conleti) hhoiiM be lodged, 
not later tbnn ffth January. i»07. with 
the undar.'ilKiioil. trnni whom lurthcr 

paiticulars mu> be obtulned. __ _ 

BOOT T. HnrCHPSON. 

Bocretttiy ut the Unlverhlty Court. 


VRWR TOItEAU. Central London. re<iiilru8 
hard*and«lust woikmx RtafI arlter. 

Muet be proflclent typ{.st. State atte. 
baokiirtMnd. aalury. BOX: 20tl. 


Ttir. UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 


Lecturer 
in Economics 


Appll(.'!itlon.s uie Invited for u post 
of LECTURKK or AS8IHTANT 
LIX'IURER IN I-.CONUMIGS. 


The aalury runi^'e.s are’ — 
LECTURER: .t 1.470 to £2.630 per 
unniim. 

ASSISTANT LRCTURER: £1.105 to 
£I,.140 per ivnnuin 
plus Fis S U. bencflt.s. 


Appllrotlon Form;, and tuither par- 
tlrulars may be obtain'd from Uia 
ArMstant Registrar iFMaiilishmenf|, 
the University oft 8 us«k. Stamner 
House, Rtunnier, Brlvhii)i). u* whom 
nannleted forma shonid be returned 
by Douembei Jl. UHiC. 


An opporumiljr occufif for a fleaior OJL Scientist to join the Operational 
Ri'scarcli Oeparuneiic ol ifan Mxiwieiiieiit Services team ui our Pcrivule Head 
Office. 

The Department ia a small group providing advice at top managcineot 
level, with an approved soliedulc of major products to be undertaken in both 
Operations and Saks aroas. Fadhiies include full IBM 360/40 computer 
spppoit. 

^{cations are invited from Graduates with M.Sc. or First or good Second 
Degree in Mathematics. O R or Statistics, and who have had previous 
experience .oX> applying a wide range of Operational Research and statistical 
technique^,' ; v. 

A starting salary of np to C2.SQ0 p.a. is envisaged for the appointment but 
this could be consMerobly more in the ease of cxceprional experience. The 
Company U preparal'lB give generoas assistance uiih removal expenses 
wlierc rcqidrod. 

AppKeatfons giving JMMMIiIM education, expericoce. and salary should 
bf addressed tg Research Manager* Hgom 

Limited. 



ICS 119. 
EC0M0NIS1S 


sum 

IlfMCMiS 


A North American firm of Management 
and Technical Consultants require 
immediately 

with a minimum of three years* 
post-graduate experience to work initially 
on 

proiects in the United Kingdom. Work 
will include studies of alternative 
regional and urban tramport policies for 
the movemcril of people and goods, 
is open to negotiation and in the long 
term there will be opportunities for work 
ovmeia. 

should forward a brief resume of academic 
and professional experience to: 

B. MnIhi, 

NC8 Lfmllod, 

P.O. Bok 160. Liverpool. 
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MARKETINe ECONOMIST 

at their Head Office near Manchester 

OUR JOB will include the economic evaluation of all types of 
marketing projeers. policies and piices; preparation and analysis of 
statistical cUca; sales volume and budg^ forecasting; and market 
research. 

OUR MAN will probably bold a degree or diploma in 
Economics or Statistics, be 25-happy in his present woik but 
looking for a bigger challenge. 

OUR COMPANY is one of the fastest growing independent oil 
companies in the British isles. 

BKNKFITS: Attractive commencing salaiy, coniiibuiory pension 
scheme, relocation expenses. 

Applications to: 

Personnel Manager, VIP PETROLEUM LTO^ 
WctlingtM Road, Ecclea, I.anc«. 




Assfstgnt GoiiiBa*y G^eritaiy 

We are manuficturert of compressed air equIpifidfR .WllK ovnrMt 
interests. Our Head OfAcn is In an attnalvd piit Bf^Cdntwall. 

We are looking for a young qualified Company Secretary (25-3S) as 
Assisunt Secratary and Refistrar of a pubNc oompil^ tmpliDylnf 
nearly 2JQQQ In the United Kingdom. ,, 

The right candidate may expect to succeed the Company Secretary 
In about 10 yean* r- / r 

He must have had experlenca In a secretarial department and b* 
familiar with share registration work, 
modern methods of preparing monthly 
staff payroll and with the day to day 
administration of pension schemes. 

Please write to : 

T. Hotmail, Esq., 

Personnel Director, 

HOLMAN BROTHERS LTD., te MenaiK dr 

Camborne, Cornwall. r.*:: win it. 


^ tM miiimsiS dr 
MSdltlatiNi 

:il wm it. 


University of Bradford 

MANAOK-MKNT CIENTHGI 

Rcitcitrch AssisUinl in iLconomics 

Fur thp pa^t iwo years n 
mulli-dhcipllniii V rpiim coriiuo/ifi] of 
buhii\li>ui.il ;(u>iilisi.s iind eiii'lneers hns 
becij norkjiit; (iii n pi'niect cuiicorni'd n'lili 

i MiuliiitiVitv iiK'a.'<umiU'‘ni imd Mdluiltnib 
ti loll cuiticiit .iiiii de^iKtr 

Pi'clliiiiniuy rrsuKs have been 
eiicriiii.minK and the work Iius lenrliod n 
fttaKt: wlir'ie :iii cxono-ilun in teriiM ot 
buth .Mope uiid potioniK-l le tinvi.<aL»:ed. 
The prison appolnteil will be e:.pet'ted 
to develop niid to apply tecliiihiueR of 
pi'oduoiivity nieubure/oent t.u semi- k,«rd 
opeiuMves so as to assPM thu elferiR 
pt vnilntioii In job content 
QUATJFICA nONS 
A "ood honours decree In 
KroiMintre and prefertilily Rome IndW-trlal 
ex'pertence 

.S.ilary m the ijinH- t: TOO-1:1.4':0. 

F S s n sijpri annual Inn. 

Tlu-ip v\ill be nppiii lunnies to xvuik 
fni u hli'her dt'^iec .uid to pmllrlp.Me 
Ml leftilunj;. 

riwiUMics slioiild be mad" lo Die 
IJiilvPisjtv nf biiidronl. 
n»nniund Road. Hiadtoid 7. VoilLshi.e. 


OPPORTUNITY and CUAU^^IOB (nr « 
Hiicees.'^tul xauni' inun ti^ed ?!i*36 with enund 
coiumm'lul pi(ilc..si(iiitt] truintnv umJ a keen 

R iibllc-suliiiril inuu'LNt 111 hl.H t(.IIrj\v men. 
ftt Is souj.'-hi to expand ihe biisiiie.ss 


For further announcements 
see pages 1093 and 1186 to 
1190. 


LEADING INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL REQUIRES IN LONDON 

Latin American Jonmalist/Tnini^ators 

for new Lfitin American edition in Spanish. Cood English and 
jODrnali.Mic experience essential for these challenging posts, vbkb 
carry excellent conditions. Apply fullv in writing with emmplei 
of previous published work to Box 2080. 


Lundon, 8 W.S. 


The University of 
Liverpool 

t:>rhQQl QfDi^incsn 

DIrtetor of School: Profenaoi* 6. H. 
laiwson 

Anplleallniia aro invited for the boat 
Ilf A.s.slstaut Director in tlio School of 
pi| aine? !.«{ MaiiaRflnieBt. 

The initial tgilary will be within tha 
ransb of £3,'N10-~£3.41S per annum 
.'iicurdlof tu qm^catluna and experienoe. 
Appucams HhiTUld have a apeclullRt interest 
In behavioural wleneefl out other 
ni.inaeoiltil Rpeclullsms will be considered. 

Appllciitious. Rlntlna kra and 
((iiurtiicatlunR toKother with the names of 
tiiice referees, should be sent (o the 
Reelstrar, The Dillverslty, uverpoof 3 , 
from whom furtlier nwtlculnra may 
obtained, not later tnan January 3. lOdT 
Please vueta Ret. gU. 


University and Brasenose 
Colleerda. Oxford 

Fellowship in Economics 

piiivey&jLlg ,OoUMe^p£opoBjBa to elect a 
turoriBl Fellow In Rcoiinmlcs who wfli also 


submitted (with statement of qualifications, I 
experience and names of three relsrees) by 
Jltn^ar]r M. 1907. 


Operational Research 


The Operational Research Department at British Railways Board Headquarters in 
London offers challenging opportunities for those with an original contribution to make 
in this well established department, investigating current problems which include;— 

Development of new techniques for vehicles scheduling 
Stock Control 

Production planning in engineering workshops 

Effective co-ordination of road and rail services 

Operational evaluation of Frefghtliner and Shipping Container Services 

as well as basic research into the mathematical nature of traffic flows in complex 
networks. 


PrGjsci Rfianagsr 

This is a senior poet involving supervisory 
responsibility e number of project*^ 
teams. Candidates will have a good degree 
in an appropriate scientific subject with 
wide experiericojln^e application of O.R. 
Some of this diqN|M have involved 
the leadership dfileam. 

Commencing salary within the range 
£2,580 to C3,0O: i (Ref. RB 126/S.) 


Team Leaders 


These are appointments for science grad¬ 
uates with a background of practical O.R. 
experience to lead teams in a wide variety 
of projects now under investigation. 

Commencing salaries, depending upon 
qualifications and experience, will be 
within ranges from £1,600 to £2,545. 

(Ref. RB/a.116/S.) 


The Railways VeWtl operate a contributory pension scheme and have arrangements 
with many ampj^^ers for the preaervation of pension rights. There are also free and 
reduced rate u|W|Ccilities. . . 

AppHcations iH^pe anti Mt information rogartltf^ axperianca, tfuaiiffcotiont and 
prosant so/arylr^/d ba afeofTO->Headquart«rf Manager (quoting qpprO‘_ 
priato /Vfemnea^Britiah Railways Bdardr OooiR 68(^, ZfS Maiylabeniiic^jHd, 









Till! ecONOMISiT DBCEMBlBR 10, 1966 


ONivicMiTr or snuuMa 

LecturwinHlitos 


Dry 

: far rii« M 
tne uiiirer.'n 


Atlrllnv 1 

si5*iM*i«i*itrv.‘‘a!r*' l‘ 

*«pi»ortiinity ul tieipiiui ta olan thf tenolxint , 

•in their iOwta.. 

. Tlie Mlery l•CMl« tor loRt-urera la £1.470- . 
£ 2.b30 per •tmum with ploclnir foi 
•sperienoe slid quHlIftcatlonM and momborahlo ^ 

Funh«i> parttculpra of' both ponta may be 
(fiitained from tlio Beeierarv. Iinivoialty of 
Siirnud. BtirlliUt to vhoin appltoatkma. 

fiamea ot two rcfereCK 
kli’iii^ , lalei chan Dicombw 1&. 

Lec^ir itr!il§licHl{wrkl ^onomivu 

AitnliOatioM art tiivfttd' Itfr" the above* , 
■meiiiiontd Patton lor aipoltiluieiil in late 
■IHOT 

The Leeturtr'a aptolfic ratpOTMilbllitiea will , 

, aiKl Fnrttt Kadasoment. tosotliw with purtloi- 
. pat ton In tht ttneral t-eohfiiff anil re-iearrh f 
* pi-otramoie of tlie Depurioieiii uiid iha a-bo- > 
Ola led AiprloiutUfWl liopnwnb'H aeseaich Unit. 
OpporlitlifCleiiB alrt available tor an appolniee ' 

;to load tor a hither detrce 
» Oioididatoe Khould told a detme in Koon- i 
amlea, Afrloultiiral Economics. Commerce oi 
' AftiieuUitrt wlfh eubwiiiuant axoenenoe ot 

oominenoe nuMea la late 1067 ia ortler to plan | 


ftfttOSTON UOUifpC Of ^OHNOtOOY 

D1!:PART^ti:^rr 6 p MAi^AbkMKifT 
ANP PROOUOTIOM 

BeseaVcli Assletant 
4n Manapement ttacUee 

Applloatlons are mvitod IM the above 
. pw tram ftwIuaioA in lira ^'iai 
$iMenee>, jpraiotnibiy Bodotoey or tom- 
oinlca. Tiw ReHearali AislidMnl will be 
lequired to help prlu^ly with a project 
inveitlB^int aoeiai tnfliMBOos on manage¬ 
ment eflloioncy, or on one of aevciul 
oitor profecte; aach of which ahunld pro* 
vUle nin^rinl foi a UlKlier dearee 
Biime mtefvtevnna and Induelriei «<peii* 
eiiva la doairable.. 

OUUM to eomntenee an aoon aa noii^ible 
BAtAHY BCAliK ; AtflO k /:30(-Vi* a am 

pn 

Further partlculur^ and aitp1lc3*'an 
torm are obtainable liTiin the V 
principal. Rlucsion College ol Tm.Ii- 
noloffy. Peurhyn It'tu!!, klngKiou inx>ii 
Tuamea. Bin*^. fVimnleled aopllcoiidii 
forma to be retinnuU by Ueccuibci :ii. 
IPCe. 

TUB ROYAt. tKiAOtlOH OP 
KINGSTON Ul'O.N TllAMi.N 


NI W COLLEGE. OX>'Or:n Offl inl KeU'iW' ; 
alilp and laMlurtidUp lu lilcuiuHalua.. 

The College pvopo.ie.s lo elect an adiiittonal ' 
Fellow and Leolurer In Economies. Tlw 

Pallofr elected will be e^nect^d to tt> , 

the general laacliliig oi . theoreUcul and i 


i-ch Unit. I fbe general laacliliia oi . theoreUcul and 

apodniea ' appUad economiaa, ^'Ilie Coilege wiV bo par* 
tlcului'ly Interacted iii omdldMleh whom ! 
in Koon- I yinolpl Held la Econouirtiica or Euunoinli: I 

C^ndidataa are inviled lo write, aiving • 

H 'fleationa and the names of not mure 

three refereea to The Warden, New 
ge. Oatord, not laier tiran Januur.v 'll. 
11167. Further pnrtlaiilaii of the Fellowahlp , 
aeay be obtained from Ura Warden. 


oomiiMnoa duMea In late 1»67 in oraor to plan , ^ if the rSSloiTjto 

“" *****'"" ; i2» it 

iniiial level of appoint nient. dependent on ’ 

«>ii* *: i 

^ VurVlMr'ilttalla »nd tht Mntrtl ccnditlonr MAI.AWI 

?«5as?!ir’ii' prlnclpftl Economic ; 

Planningr Oflicor 

L(^.85n"m“l«wT I*iJSr **'*"*• j j^^rRT or twmxiPMEirr AHo 

University of St. Andrews nUT1T'.8‘ Tu assl.«it in The aiUBH.itireiit ! 

AppHoationa are invited for the po.it of oi Develupmcm pIhu., the pieoaiatlon oi 

LECTORKR OR ASBfRTANr LEcTrURBR PlO'n•amm8^. and the evaluation of 

IN POLITICAT. ECONOMY Ip Bt. . ^ polu ies.. To diret t Junior ataft in the 

Balvator'a ColleAft, dandldaiea should have, j preparation of reports on economic h'MitlR 
or aliouM be muine to aequlre, apeelal end mi development proiects. To co* 

.fi!;^"V.£rr‘m'teh «... ; oUAUnoATlom: An«»nt., „«> 
ancordliiK to quaKfleationa and e.^Arience. , 17*60 ycarb, mum have a good^ honours 

FB.H.U., graul towaw! eapmuea of luniUure . degree la Econunilca and have had aub* 

rainoval. >IVM coplea of apprioaClwa. with J sebnent raieyint eKpeWence of itovern- 

tlic iiuinoii of tiii'flc refcii'e*. nhould be Indued m !Hi or euednnU' work, prefarabiv in a 

bv Junuary 10. 1067. «iai the BecretHiy of d'^rloping overseas uouniry. 

(lie UnlvcrNlty. College Gate. 81. Andrews. ■ 

from whom turlher pJiticular.i mav be I TFRMB: Balary £3.006, p.a.; lermUi.d 
obtained • gratuity 2S per rent, ireo of local Income 

I fina,' for 30 niuPtliM rtsUleuclal servloc. 

■ F*™ • aiipplpraont of £100 pa., poyabla 

Nufnolu Coll6ge, UXlOia , dUmi to an ofllcir's Home hank account: 

'I Initial ermtiact for 14-.10 montliH. Free 

Re»earch Fellowshipo | 

ApnlioBt'ons are invited from men or wom'-n ' modation at moderate renlwl. 

Applicant, who i.houl.i nonm.llv be ^ 
H^torv^ood PohUcal notloiiala Oi tit* Unilpd Klncdoiii pi 

AMldUMliniM OffiTTr. Bbom 101. 
MINTSTRY OF OVT R.SKAa DLVELOP- 

SSliSi ttil Vr.iSF«& I !f®7- ““ ”*'*• ' 

y»n. l?nfS*cIrtl?“ 5m*SSl bS ^fwfis ■ •»« •>«•'• «»«•««■. iw. »C »M'U4 M. 

io AoiiKider making appelntiaantii lor a.iUbrler i 
period, particularly lor cundidutes who may 

ba able to obtain feave of absenoe trmrt thch- ! . .. - 

aoademlc or other post to undertoke a plMe . —^, 

IS MbflS 5r”A«iK!‘d»:‘iV|i; Information Divlsloii. 
tK?S,S!*?K»o.r«S!lu^^^ Board of Trade 

I.i.r tiM.n i,n»r, T ttit. Vacancy M oh A»»i*taHt Information ' 

■ "'i".■ “ r ■■ ■■ ' Offleer(ifneitiitiniKei) | 

Thd'BrltlBli Academy : ^ ' 

Ko^rchFett^Mp in Social , ! 

and Humanistic Studiss , j 


--- ^ ^ ah ineatoblliA^,^ 

FMWCh Social J sJJtjtfof* tto™Kformot^ Dlvlalon* of* tS 

and Humufttstic Studies I soarT of 

iider IM Thenk-OlrgviM to Rfltaui Fund. I ^3 ^Trafa^i 


, mi AW Akb I^AtUWM ni^dto maU seveta]' 

> now fip|!(<AirinoAii In t&dr ofiitsuhaiicy buihiois. 

• C.^NDIPATBS must be able to analyse and diagnoto business 
problems, to define objectives, and to plan practicable routes 
towards tlicin. They must aUo be able to appraise and manage 
huinaii sitii.tiion 6 . especially at the level ol' directorship and top 
nianagenietii in business and public administration. I'hcy will be 
concerned not only wnth finding answers to problems but with 
helping clients to put the answers into effect. 

« 

OPFNINCS ARE FOR: 

• oaAoi; M'l-.s: with ist or and Class Honours, or with a 
prorcssioi).d qualification in accoiiiitaiicy or law, and with 
at least five years* experience of management in business or 
industry. Ai'C 35 - 40 . 

• PROii.ssfONM.i Y qualified accountants with at least three 
years’ industrial experience in a company maintaining high 
profits in .strongly competitive business. Age 30 - 40 . 

• MMIT ARi Y experienced industrial engineers and O A M 
specialists. Age 25-3 5* 

fJWote: openinj^s iu selection work tire confined to those iu the 
first of the three f<frcj»f»rrVjf described abone.) 

Wi iie in confidence to Sir 1 lilary Biggs 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS’ 

(SCLICTION) LTD 

IO HALL AM SIR LIT* LONDON W| 




SENIOR 

ECONOMIST 


Required by a major manufacturing company to 
assume responsibility for an existing research depart¬ 
ment in the London headquarters. Duties will include 
general economic studies embracing the U.K. and 
overseas countries, sales forecasting both short and 
long termi and the piovision to management of infor¬ 
mation on economic trends of importance to the 
buainessi. 

Candidaces, preferably gged 30 to 35, should hold a 
'dood honours degree, have a sqpnd knowledge of 
statistical techniques, and have had appropriate 
experience in industry or commerce, or in the public 
service. 

This position will be of interest to men who are able 
to con^m^ a salary of not less than £2,500 per 


to ««SB^OR ECONOMIST,” ComoU- 


















THE ECONOMIST DECEMBEE lO, 1$^ 


Statistician 

bureau of statistics 

LESOTHO „ ■ . . 

Duties: To take chaite «A^JjoonottUck 
tnd sintiiiUcs Branch of jn* 
of Statistics, concerned with Trade, 
Pruducllun and Pilces, 

QuallAcallons: Applicants must have 
an HoriourH Decree In fccono-nlcB or 
tome other main subject combined with 
StHlIslIfS. and pielerably have had 
subsequent experience in a Stutlstluul 
OfDce. 

•Terms: Salary, accordlna to experience, 
tn scale £1.238 p.a.>£2,&56 p.a.: 
terminal gratuity 25%: Initial contract 
for 3 years. 

Pre«k family passages, chlldren’x education 
allowances, accommodation at moderate 
rental. 

Applicants should normally be nationals 
of the United Kingdom or Repabllc of 
Ireland. 

For full details, apply, giving full 
name, ago, brief details ul quallflcatiuns 
and experience to: — 

App 4 jlnttnent 5 OlTIcer, Room 301. 
MINl.STRY OF OVERSEAS 
DEVKUJPMENT. Kland House. Stag 
Place. I^iidon. S.W.l. 

Quuiin? reference no. RC 324 18 02. 


For further announce^ments 
see pages 1093 and 1186 to 


Uii^rsity of Queensland 

Zeciurer in Economio^ 


of oxperienee lii universKI teacuiBg » 

rewarch. Applications 15 ^ 

welooma from pwaons wUfi-WtlWw^t 

In eeonametrles or in tbs 

thenigbt. but an appofotmem R qlLiBg v 

necessarily bf Umltsd to liwis jWgl* 

»AT«!r*?k7,5rfVr 7SSSS*.. 

Study X«ays snd Travel Orants. 
AMlUonal informatlou and 

Apph^tVms cl^ in London and 
Briwiftfis on soiH Joavarg, 2887* 


f.f&.r‘a.»ji!S!6S82M8a‘“ 

g ROANlSKR^ In its OERMAH SBRVICfL 
uties would Include the planning and 
BuporvlKlon of those German language 
p^tMratnines designed primarily tor the 
^deral Oorman Republic and Austria, and 
Uie origination of Joint prom-ammes with 
Continental statums. Ttus may -lnvol 
travel to the Continent. Thf suecesi' 

^sgsA ‘Sr&^s. vsSu,'&s»i ^ _ 

Judment, good gmeral gnowledge^of BrltlBb 
social and poUtlc^ life, and the 
ability to originate and etlmulale programme 
loeM ^Deelrable quallflGatitiiu: recent 
knowledge of Qermany and some experience 
in JourDRlism or broadcesilng. Salary 
S 8 . 1 IU (may be btoher If guaUficaUone 
e^ptlonali^x £lM-£3,755 max. p.a. 
ilnoludltig £80 London . 


Mseesfsns smscM siMift' 

eitt&MU 

ASSIST^ 

graduate fprefert^ egs 24/2^ l| f 
e ofTice of the Assistant OirectQir iMeletiS 
th Business). Duties gre vartecl eM.toltm 


Nottingham Regional 
College of Technology 

Burton Street, Nottingham 

Head of Department of Buetmss 
Adinintstraiion, Grade V 

Applications are InvItM for this IppoilV^nl 
poslllon in an expanding SMlonal OoUege 
which is part of a Polyteclmlo dwignale. 

Candidates should have high academic and 
prbfv.<!oii>nel quallUcatlons. tiwethcr with 
appropriate teaching and Indwtrlal or 
oominerclal experience. The Department 
concent rates on advanced work In the fleld.s 
of Business. Legal and Management Studies, 
including a wide range nf eaumea for 
Degrees. Diplomas and final prolcsbionai 
' qualificatlona. 

Salary will be In accordance with Ihc 
Burnham Teclmlcal Scale for Grade V: 
£2.000 X £80 (.3)—£3.140 prv antnifn. 

Further particulars and form of applkwilon 1 
ni.'iy be ubtainM from the Principal. U) whom | 
completed foima should be retuim-cl not lutei 1 
thiin Decembci 18. I 80 G. i 


EMIBBIKtll eOlLEBE BE COMMERCE 

Heads of Department 

Applications are invited for the following posts in this new College of 
advanced business studies, which will occupy a new building in the 
Sighthill Area of the City in August, 1968. A variety of courses is at 
present being offered, and many advanced courses are already planned 
for next session, Including short full-time courses in various aspects of 
management. 

The new Heads of Department will be required to initiate and develop 
these and other appropriate course^. They will also be expected to 
develop close links with business and industry in Edinburgh and else¬ 
where and to organise and administer their Departments. 

(1) MBnBfomcnt Studies 

It is planned to offer Courses for the Diploma in Management, for 
supervisory studies, work study, business administration, and others. 
For the present the Department will also Include the sections dealing 
with Computer Studies, Marketing and Business Mathematics. 

(2) Professional Studies 

Courses will include the final stages of many professional bodies, 
together with the Scottish National Certificate in Business Studies, 
which is recognised as the'relevant intermediate level for m'any of them. 

(3) Business Studies 

Mainly Secretarial Courses will be offered at first, with developments 
taking place towards sandwich courses in Business Studies. 

(4) Geneml Studies 

The Courses are mainly at H grade bf the SCE but It is also hoped to 
offer external degrees. For the present the Department will also 
Include Liberal Studies and English. 

App4icanta should have relevant business and educational experience as 
well as the appropriate academic qualifications. 

The salary scales are as follows ; . ^ 

Approved honours degree or equhreleiib-won acelo with 
meicimum of €2^05 per Biinum. 

Ordinery dogree or equhrelent—on scelo with meidmum of 
£2,Mf per ennutn. 

Placing on the scales Is given for ipproved teaching and/or business 
experience,, s A^dlclenia pmnnent of £80, per annum |n^Y|«apea of 
approved^aaachif^' giiillllReiinpn. •/. V- 

Further^ payticuiart and application forms, which should be returned 
by fith 'Jandary, 1967, may be obtained from the Director of Education, 
St Giles Street, Edinburgh I. ^ 


TecJ^on-I««el 

Institute of Technology marketme, comma 

Haifa economics. 

. . The salary for this 

Applications are Invited for the post of in the range £1,^ 

Deputy Librarian Appiioitions. givinj 

^ ^ . .. — . tiof's and experien 

for the Centiul Ubrary of tbe Technion. 
wlilch Ifl nn InhUtute of teehtidlory Th. 

equally Jiieuted tnwarde iwsearon www 

(fundameniul and applied) and teaching ^ . 

ill enutneerlnK. erchiCwture, eeonoitilcs rwaOiem 

and the exact .sciences. It has some MniM Mo 

4.000 under-araduaie and 1.300 graduate Nllton Sts 

students, and 700 faculty nMmber.s. It MaBichaMa 

consists of 15 depaiTiuenta, eueli witli lie 
branch library. 

QUALIFICATIONS required for the ' 

puMilott are; T'Viia TTvilvokT* 

Academic education In Ubrarlanshlp. UJllVei 

Nmural Srjcncps or Tpi'hiinlo«v; degree . . , . , 

of D.L.S.. I'h.D. nr D. 8 e Ficfcrciice will AppOVlllHentS I 
be civen to holder of M L.S. or D.LB. 

01 equivalent. Applications are : 

Pxperlonce in Ilbvarv administration at 
an insrirure ol hlelior learning or 

lesearch arrangement. Ma 

jesearen. BU.Slnei 

Ability to conduct negotiations at a ment Science and 
limit level with individuals and planned for 1067/ 

instilutUins. Applicants iihut) 

ExpArlence and ability In managing in*^ffi or ^ora*^j 
library personnel. ^ ^ 

Perfect knowledge of Hebrew and AOOOUJTTiHQ 

EiiKUsh; overbea.s cundldalea will be given JINANCL 

an opportunity of improving their MAWEbTINO 

jinowlilafre of ketarew. PreftvcBM will 
be given to caMldates with a good 

knowlwffe of several languages (French, groBjyngWAL 

Ruaslon, Gorman). gOOlOLDOx/FE 

APFUCATIONS should be addressed STATIBTICB 

to: 

The Secretary for Academia Staff (Mnlm^ie^iffieM 

Technion Israel in‘<iit.ute of Technology (liactunr). ewpon 
Technion City, Haifa. Israel iHpeSSSi! Bupa! 

by not later than Maroh 1 . 1887. removal allowanci 


A graduate (preferred ags 24/2^) If rtMkjtd kr 
the office ol the Assistant OirectQir iKeletlone 
with Business). Duties AfV. virted tho .Idtorat-. 
ing, and include edntait with 
companies and present and former voUrie 
members; • liaison with Univemitlsi vutii 
regard to post-graduate students t knd work bi 
connection with the preparation and publltatipn 
of the School's literature. Previouc butiMS 
experience essential, preferably In the fieM' SC 
marketing, commercial intalllganca Or bittlffilMI 
economics. 

The salary for this superannuaUe peit .wUI bf 
in the range £l,400-£l,750 per onnum. 

Applic.itlons. giving Full details of age. qjalifica*' 
tions and experience should be sent to : 

The Astittfiit Director 

(Admlnlscratlen), 
Neechester Dml n aa s Ichaet, 

Mllion Meuafk 
NUton Street, 

Nancbtaccr I. 


! University of Southampton 

Department of Economics and 
Economic Theory 

Applications are Invited for a post ot 
Research Assistant In tht D^artmemt of 
Economics and Kconoiqie Theory. It » 
anticipated that the person appointed artll in 
the course ot their work proceed to a hlgber 
degree in Economics. Salary ocoowng to 
experience witliln the range of £885-'£ 1 . 108 . 
Further partlrularu can be obtained from 
the Oaputv Seiretary, University ot 
Knuihumprnn to whom appltcattons should 
be .sent befaiw January 3. 1087. 


The University of Warwick 

Appointments In Business Judies 

Applications are invited for posts In 
BuaiNEBB STUDIES, tenttbie ftuin 1st 
October i!>67, or possibly earlier by 
arrangement. Mattters* courses in Manage¬ 
ment and Bu.slness Studies and iii Manage¬ 
ment Science and Operational Research ore 
planned for 1007/00. 

Applicants Mhutild possess a good 
degree, or tbe eriulvalent. and, or experience 
is one or more ol the ioUowiug: 

ACOOUMTINO 

FINANCE 

MABKET7NO 

im>RMATlON 

OPERATIONAL RKSEARCR 

sooiocxSoY/peyaiiOiLOoy 

STATISTICS 

Salarie-s m tho aofle £3^30-£3.200 
(Senior Leccmer). or £l.47u-£2.630 
(Lactufffr). depeaaing on qualincailons and 
oxperienee. Superannuation beneflts and 
movot allowance payable. 

Further datalh and apptIcatUm forma 
are obtainable' from the Registrar, University 
of Wanrtek, OorantiV. to whom applications 
(3 copies), nainliiff 3 refera«. 4 . shuidd 
be sent by littajanuary, 1887. 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


BEPESZENCED EOaptOimT, continental 
boekg^nd. retired, knowledge of iansuaffcs. 
s^latlsed in surveys ot Eoononite and 
Flnoncla^ develc^meuts. requires pa; i-time 


PROPERTY 


MAYFArR-QUALITY OFFICE BUILDING 

iff Rfw MiSitifet 


RK HARD i 

imam 


13ifl00 sq. ft. 

M hMdqiMirtafv 
MUdUkOv baMKfng, 
liiiiiraneo. of f Iota# ate. 
UftB, ’Cantralhaatlft||> 
Complataly rofurbi^NA v 


A)l DI IIJ 



















Tim eCONOMI^T bEGBMBfeR lO, 1966 


DmvBRMTr OP annum 

SttTltUg 

SLaotiwKtr m Sooiology 

sa vSvj 




•ppoitunity oi U«lpiJ8 to pl»a the teechina i 
jtn tneti' iUWeets. . »■ 

^ Tim selary «<*a1e fur tiSrrurerK in £1.478- 
£ 2 .ii:ia per annum with plHclng foi- 
eKperlenee and quajUtcutlone and meinberahip , 
uf the 

niiilier pertloptora of both poKte nipy he 
ohtIItiled from the BecreUry, OiuvM'atty of 
BiirJiii^ to whom opplliwtidiw. 


- |UNe6TOH-09|L»l||9f or viohnolooy 

MA>fA 0 'lSMEI>n: 

AND rROOUOTlON > 

Assistant 

jlii.Mapagement Studiss 

ApiUebtioM ore teYitod for the oboye 
Irom-• tnduttteH hi the Bools 1 
’ocieneefet' prbteTiinly SoctoluRy or Kcuu' 
omioa. The Reavarch A^^slMant will be 
help pr^illy with o pruJ«.v i 
Ul^Mlpfttmg eoc'loi miliieooes on modax"' 


motit ettptoiicy, 
other projects, i 


or utt one of eevovui 
eech of which sliuuld pio* 




names of two referees 
Inter than December 15. 


in'^cuHpilp^^^otwmws 


Annlleeti 

nienlloaed 


lohe art tnvlV^e 
pOMtton for at 


ft the above- 
iltpetil in late 


Xlde foatorijil for a bisliei- degifte thehi:i. 
Borne interrtewlnv and iiidimrial etmeil- 
eiK-t le ditoliablt. 

Dtillea to {■ominenoe ah eoon as possible 
BAiAHY BCALE: i:e:o & 4:30(xj*x e.o 

p a. 

Further particulars ami einillcs''on 
form are obralnebla ii-uiii the Vi*- 
PiMnclpul, Kiiurslon Cbllftve ut Tii. U- 
noloiry. Fonrliyn rrju'l. Kingsiuii iitiiiii 
Tiuiuir». Bitrrey, Completed soDliraiiou 
forms to be reliiimiU by Oei-emlN'i .'n 
1966. 

THIS AOYAL Rrmntraii of 
KfNOSTON Ui'OiN' '[‘IfAAfKS 


Till Lecturer's epeclllc reeponslbiliiles will , 

-- 

-iSS«5«^S’WS!iSwis, 

• Smt iffyffiSu iSie Oylloee pvopoi.BB to elect an additional 

■ programine of "he Uepailaientjiud Mie »;«o- , tSclilK «A’ 


programme of the Ueparlaient oud Mie f'wo- 
otaied AinloWtiH'al JCcmiMilts Research Unit. 
' OpportmiltleA are avalltble lor an appolncee 


1 * Oiffdldatlm fliiluW holS a degree in Eaoii- ! §P,®oJ«i “•!«* *« Kconviiirtrlcs oi Eounouile 

‘ SI' oSSlitotti W( intlim to write, olriiu 

advf oi-y wor^ I wallflcatlone ehd the names of not more 

Sr. VoMliU*wmW aw tl««. i^erw? •• TIw wonm. H«r 


cliliif of thooreUciil aidl ; 
I. Tue Cotletfe irly be par¬ 
ted in r.tindidetes whose ' 
UconpiiirLrlcs oi Eounottilc ! 


leelal Held le UconoinrLrlcs oi Eounottilc 
istoiy. 

Candidatee are invited to write, glvine 
iallncatlone ehd the names of not mure 
lau thiea referees to The Warden. New 


'•Trhr‘";i»ee?;d tuTt* «« appointee wouW than ^eijes to The Warden. Now 

ooniinenoo duJ'es in late 1M6 i in oidor to p an , no® js'jr tlian January ^1. 

fiiffSTifiJ.i 12!» i» 

InitlaMevel of appolntmeul, dependent on ' 

*'r?riiMr'dotall> ond Uit enwroj oondilions ' MALAWI 

SS^.nJS.«r"‘t;&iMor Principal Economic 
tf;iri'!.«dHS?"il;w¥.'''''"'‘’“*‘' ' ■■ Planning Officer 

LMl5S»“Ml“a»M'?(r if iSSr *“*““*' •"* { OF'mVELWMEHT ANO 


University of St. Andrews 

^i8'^Sl{S^f 5Jf aWa'SVV®’*" ' 

or ahouM bo inlUng to acflulre. , 

i{!S8Sr,"'«ils;7'!.ch «w: 

eocordlos to qualifloarlona end espsnmsr. . 

ISfWiSSCoi'SffiW^r I 

the niuiio.i of three referees, should be lodKAO 
bv Januaiy 10. 1967. «lth the Secretary of 
the Unlrei'ilty. CulieTc 0»le. Bt Am^ewa, , 
troin whom fuither particular.s may be I 
olilstned. | 

Nuffield College, Oxford, 

Fttiearch FellowshipH • 

Appllcntlons are invited li'oni men or wom«*n ‘ 
*r.TtIuate.s alio wish tp undevUtke Msearoh in 
Irominmrt, rolltlcs; Boolology. Weeur 
Luoiioinlr and Bik’IhI History .and PoUlicel 
Hntm-v, Industriul Relations: Labour 
Lcunumii's, kfananienient Bru^b: Opcrgiu^l 
RMaufidH AlUcoo arudiaa^HflMjp Am ,^cmi \ 
Adnilni-iration; mteruaiionai ann Fwnp LBW. } 
or Ollier bi'anclies of I he Social Stualag. TO* 
rtdl'><:e Ih parlloul-^rX}’ inioio'wd in devclopiui; . 
emunieal si^lM Into eontemp^ry promtttls > 

*The‘appotatmeSt wril norpiaUv be f« three : 
ycara. but the College wil! alM be prwred 
lo consider making appointmeute for a ikmifter , 

C rlod. particularly lor cundidatae who may 
able to obtain leave of ebiano* iron tMr * 
academic or other poM to undertake a Piece , 
of writing and reBearob. The stipend a*lll • 

Warden. APpihM^uv aheuld reach Mm not ' 
later thafi mriday. Jaaaary T. 1967. 


Principal Economic 
Plannins: Ofiicor 

bflNXBTRY OF 'lapELUPMENT AND 
PldANNlNQ 

OUTILS' To assihl in ihc asaeaisniant 
oi De\eluui»eni iMuir., the prenarutlon ol 
pi o<n amine'', and the evaluation ol 
polirles. To direct .lunlor ataft In the 
breparatlun of reports on economic trenils 
and on development prolects. To ro- 
operate with the planning unlu of othui 
Ministries. 

QUAMPIOATTONS; ApplIoanU. aged 
87^ years, must have a good honour.^ 
degree in ^onomlce and have had Mib* 
sequent relevant experience of govern- 
111 ‘111 or acadcinir work, preferably m s 
d.^\i<lopui| overbees country. 

TFRMh: Balary £3,0M p.a.: termlnnl 
gratultv 25 par cent, irae nf local In'-ome 
MX, for 30 wotitlifc iwsldciitlwl serylaf. 
plus a siiffplinnAnt of £100 pa., payable 
direct to an pffluar's home lumk eccounl: 
inlttal Contiaci for 74-3(1 nifln(li.s. Free 
family passaeei and mwlic:il nlt^ntion. 
Hi I Id ran h arluratlnn illowanpen, ac'-orn- 
modgtloh el modeiaie rental. 

AppUciuits. «>ho should miim;ill,.‘ ba 
nntionala ol the United Kingdom or 
Pepubllo ot Ireland, should anoly. 
KivliiB lull naimv av.e. brief dftalls ol 
qualLUcmiona and esperioncr to: 

AMKHaKtaentg omr^, Tloom 301. 
MfimTRY OF 0\MRSFAg miVKIJ^P- 
BUind House. Stag Plaea. London. 

and quote reference no. RC 030 't.34 00. 


Tli/British Academy 

Research FettoufMp In Social 
and Humanistic Studies 


te' RrHialn Fund. 

te'^iituiiies! 

leal Philo- 



U'Li: Information Division, 

U« lh«' Board of Trade 

uni not 

Vacancy/in'ah Assistant information 
! Offioer (ihesta/bUshed) 

A vacancy aviate for an hneatoMlahed 
Assistant inlormaMon OBkwr in the Mloy 
Beetle of the Informatton Olvlelon (H the i 

lually a tlte policies of the C 

l'7Sll‘& . to 

eoon- , resraroh. anil ability to write Meet 
raphy . He.^ehe should have had a good e«ioa 

i ftsa. ygaJ F.« •«»»««). 

Hi cootwnin nM 
“ may be 


''Krihf' f V|40<':>i^e' JPAaTNaise needto make <«Vetal: 
' now ap^itmeiikk theftubmultaiicybii^ « . . 

• CAdDiDATBs nwst^bc kblc to analyse and dhignoso businean 
problems, to detiiie objectives, and to plan practicable routes 
tow'ards tiieiit. They must also be able to appraise and manage 
huai.iu situations, especially at the level ot* ^rectorsliip and top 
nianagemeiit in business aud public administration. I'hcy will b« 
concerned not only with finding answers ro problems but with 
helping clients to put the answers into eftect. 

OPKNINCS ARF. TOR: 

• t.BAiiuMJ.s: with ISC or 2 iid Class Honours, or with a 
prorc.s.sion.il qualification in accountancy or law, and with 
at least five years* experience of management in business or 
iiidiisrry. Age 35 - 40 . 

• PROM sMONM.i Y qualified accoununts with at least three 
years' in Justrial experience in a company maintaining high 
profits in .strongly competitive business. Age 30 - 40 . 

a wMit .MIT Y experienced industrial engineers and O & M 
specialists. Age 25-3 5* 

( iVd/e; cf»enings iti Sflfttmi .n^orlt are rotifitied to tho*e iti fht 
first of the ilirce categories described ahoife.) 

Wiitc ill confidence lo Sir I lilary Biggs 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS* 

(si:lic rioN) i/ro 

IP H\LLA.V| MREIT*. LONDON Wl 


SENIOR 

ECONOMIST 


Required by a major manufacturing company to 
assume responsibility for an existing research depart¬ 
ment in die London headquaners. Duties will include 
general economic studies embracing the U.K. and 
overseas countries, sales forecasting both short and 
kmg term, and the provision to management of infor- 
osatioti on economic trends of imponance to the 
business. 

Candidates, preferably aged 30 to 35, should hold a 
good honours degree, have a sqpnd knowledge of 
statistical techniques, and have had appropriate 
experience in industry or commerce, or in the public 
service. . 


This portion will be of interest to men who are able 
to ,con^mimd a salary of not less than £2,500 per 


r^pie 9 Hh 10 **SBmOR ECONOMIST^ Cooatdl- 
daM Mdk Motiana Udv AMwyeh House, AMw^ 
tcifw^ W>C29 atning in a oovofing letter ausr ean^ 
piaijp^WwlMai you do not wish your appW c aii au to ho 










THB ECOHOMIST DECBMBEE 10 , 19 ^ 


Statistician 

BUREAU OF STATlETfOB 
X£80TH0 

Dutiw; To take chaae k'rtjgoOTwinjoi 
•nd Stullstlcs Branch of the Airtau 
of Siotlstlcs. coDcernMl wlUi Tiade. 
Production and Frlcee. 

Qwallflratlon*; Applicants must have 
an Honourx Detrrce In fcconomlcB or . 
eome other main HUbJcci cotitblned wiili 
Stullstles, and preleiably have had 
RUbNequent experience in a Slnlistlral 
oIBce. 


Terms: Salary, accoittlni _ 

In m*ale £1.330 p.n.-L’2,090 u.a.; 
terminal tfratulty 29%; Initial contract 
(or 2 yeara. 

Free* temlly panaaKes, children's education 
Ailowanoes. accommodation at moderate 
rental. 

Applicants should normally be nationals 
of the United Kingdom or Republic ol 
Ireland. 

For full details, apply, elvliig full 
name. aae. brief details of qiialUlcationa 
and experience to; — 

Appulntmenis Olllrer. Room 301. 
MlNlSTRy OK OVERSEAS 
DKVFUJKMENT. Eland House, Slug 
Place. Loiirlon, B W.l. 

Quoting reference no. RC 324.18.03. 


to experience. 


For further announcements 
see pages 1093 and 1186 to 


Uijlivsrsity of Queensland 

Lecturer in Economici ' ; 

visssffi 

welcome from persona .. 

in econometrics or in the WfEonr ol wnomic 
thought, but an uppolAtmcP vm not 
necessarily be limited to 
The NuiarjT tange^for a leetmc w 
$A4,IIOO-7x2M-SA«.30O per 
Tne OuiverBity provLdee. Bjgpfranmiaffin 
almilHr to FjB.8.cr. HQO ^et^ j^^tbnce. 

®^A3&U(in2^^nfon™tio^ “iSSuaat**!?®?!!!!*" 

Applicallohs close in Londofi »od 
Brisngne on zoih JaniMnit lf97* 


Kottlngluun Regional 
College of Technology 

Burton Street, Nottingham 

Head of Department o/BuHnese 
Adminutration, Grade V 

Appllcatlon.s are Invited for tUa Xp^rtani 
podiion in an wpandlng RegfonM ^lego 
whkh is part of a Polytwhnio «e«£n»t«u. 

Candidates should have high academic and 
professional qualihcatlona. together wUh 
appropriate teaching and indUBtrial or 
commercial experience. The Ueuar^ent 
conc'cntrate-s on advanced work In the fleldK 
of Businesa. Legal and Management StudlcN. 
including a wide range fif eoumaa for 
Degrees, Diploinaa and Anal professional 
QUaltttcatlona. . .u 

Svlnry will be In accordance with ihe 
Burnham Technical Scale lor Orade V: 
£3.000 X £80 r3)--£3.140 per annum. 
Further particulars and fuim of uppllcution 
may be obtained from the Principal, to whom | 
completed forma should be rcruincd not ]u)er i 
thiin Decembci 11). lOcG. i 


EDIIBHRGH (OUEtE OF COMMERCE 

Heads of Department 

Applications are Invited for the following posts in this new College of 
advanced business studies, which will occupy a new building in the 
Sighthlll Area of the City in August. 1968. A variety of courses is at 
present being offered, and many advanced courses are already planned 
for next session, Including short full-time courses in various aspects of 
management. 

The new Heads of Department will be required to Initiate and develop 
these and other appropriate courses. They will also be expected to 
develop close links witn business and industry in Edinburgh and else¬ 
where and to organise and administer their Departments. 

(1) MBnagement Studies 

It is planned to offer Courses for the Diploma In Management, for 
supervisory studies, work study, business administration, and others. 
For the present the Department will also include the sections dealing 
with Computer Studies, Marketing and Business Mathematics. 

(2) Professional Studies 

Courses will include the final stages of many professional bodies, 
together with the Scottish National Certificate in Business Studies, 
which is recognised as the relevant intermediate level for many of them. 

(3) Business Studies 

Mainly Secretarial Courses will be offered at first, with developments 
taking place towards sandwich courses in Business Studies. 

(4) General Studies 

The Courses are mainly at H grade of the SCE but It is also hoped to 
offer external degrees. For the present the Department will, also 
Include Liberal Studies and English. 

Applicants should have relevant business and educational experience as 
well as the appropriate academic qualifications. 

The salary scales are as follows : 

Approved honours degree or equlvefenf* ■o n acal# with 
irmxlmum of 62A0S per mniuiiii* 

Ordinarir degree or eqelvelent—on scele with enexlfnunn of 
£2,19$ per ehnum. 

Placing on the scales Is given for approved teaching and/or thisiness 
experience^ < Additional payment of £90 per anrium Jfi'irqaptct of 
approved;«aaaMek , .. 

Further pafticulars and appikatipn forms^ which ^ould be returned 
by Bth'Jandaryt 1967, may ba obtained from the Director of Education. 
St Gllet Street. Edinburgh I. 


QROANISER In Its GERMAN SBRVICS. 
DutiM would luolude the planning apd 
RuparvUion of thoso German language 
p^rogramtneB doaigneil nri 
Pwderal Geiman Republio and AutUrJa. »Bd 
the origination of Joint nrograminea wltn 
Continental Htatlona. Tab may invol 
travel to the Continent. Tit* kuocesi ' 
pandldate should have pood ^working . 
umwledge of German, wound MUtlesl 
Judgment, good general knowledge od BrlUih 
cultural, social end political life, and int 
ability f* original* and sflmulut* progrpmu* 
ideas. ^Desirable qualiflcatlons: recent 
knowledge of Germany and some escperlenoe 
In iournallstti or broadcasting. Balary 
eStlM (may be higher if quaUfleaUons 
esraej^iMal} X C1S0-C3.19S max. p.a. 
^oludlng £00 London Wnghting). 

Write for epplicatlon form (enclosing 
addn*«M envelope and quoting reference 
00.0.121. F.cl.) to Api^ntmcntB Department, 
BBC, London, W.I.. within Ave daye. 

Technion-~-Iflrael 
Institute of Technology 
Haifa 

Applications are Invited for the post of 

Deputy Librarian 

for the Central Library of the Technlon, 
uhlrh Ifi an iiiKtliule of technology 
equally directed towardK research 
(fundamental und applied) and teaching 
in cn^neering, arcmtectuw, coonomici 
and the exact sciences. It hai some 
4.000 under*maduate and 1.300 graduate 
Students, and TOO faculty itiembci.i. It 
consist., of 16 UepavtiiicntB, eaeh with its 
branch llbiury. 

QUALIFICATIONS required for the 
postiion are: 

Academic education In Ubiarlanshlp. 
Nmural Sciences or Tel•hnolo^y; acstrec 
ol n.L.S.. rh D. or DSc Preference will 
be dven to holder of M L.S. or D.LB. 
or equivalent. 

' Experience in library admin Ut id tlon at 
’ an Inst Mure ol higher learning or 
i'e.%earch. 

Ability to conduct ncgolintioiia at a 
high level wMh individuals and 
jnMitutioiiK. 

Experience and ability In managing 
library personnel. 

Perfect knowledge of Hebrew and 
English; overseas candidates will be Klven 
an opimrtunity of Improving their 

r vledse of Kehiww. Preforenoo will 
given to candidates with a good 
knowledge of several languages (Franch, 
Russian. Oermani. 

APPLICATIONS should be addressed 
to: 

The Secretary for Academic Staff 
Technlon-Israel Institute of Technology 
Technlon City, Haifa, Israol 
by not later than March 1. 1067. 


MMiqNISm BBSMEaS S6III6I; 

fiRftDUA^ 


A graduate (preferred agp 2^/W k KSqsrfmdllbr 
the ofTice ot the Asslitant OirectOF l^iiatlDno 
with ButinesQ. Duties varied aqa.InterMt^ 
ing, and include contact with tponOoHmt 
companies and present end former courae 
members; liaison with Unlversitlaa wdoi 
regard to pmt*graduete studehti i ind vrafk 
connection with the prt^ratlOn and pubiltifiim' 
of the School's literature. Frevloua bUalMia 
experience essential, preferably In, the flew m 
marketing, commercial intelligent Or busIrMW 
economics. 

The salary for this superannuable p6s| will be 
in the range £I,4(X>>£I,750 annum. 

Applications, giving full details of age, qualiflca- 
lions and experience should be sent to : 

The A a ali te iit Mrecter 

(A dmlw latretln), 
fge^ic^teater ^Issal^teaa ge^t^pef. 

NHmh Nouae, 

Hliten Street. 

Mandieatcr I. 


The University of WEUrwlok 

Appointments in Business Studies 

Applleatlnns are invited for posts In 
BUSlNbSS STUDIES, tenable fvum 1st 
October 1M17. or possibly earlier by 
arrangement. Masiera’ courses In Managa- 
menl and Businesa Studies and in Manage- 
luent Science and operational HeMarch are 
planned for 1067/68. 

AppUcantit should possess a good 
degiee. or the equivalent, and,-or experience 
in one or more of the following: 

ACOOUNTIIKI 

FINANCE 

MARKETING 

INFORMATION 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
BOOXOLOGY/PSYOBOIOQT 
STATISTICS 

Salarlon In the seele £9,630>S3.200 
(Senior Lectoreri. or £l.470-£2.630 
(Lecturer), depending on quallAcatlons and 
experience. Bui^annuatlon beneAts and 
removal anovance payable. 

Further datellg and appliratlon forms 
are^^inft^f 1 ^^ tita %»glxtrar. Uiilvrrsltv 


University of Southampton j* 

«___. ___ bo aant is 10th Janitaiy. lodr. 


r. University 
applications 


, Department of Economics and 
I Economic Theory 


Applicntlons are Invited for a post ot 
Research Assistant In the Department of 
Econoinlca and Econontle Theory. It Is 
anticipated that the person appointed Will In 
the course of ihclr work proc^ to a higher 
degree in Economics. Balary acomwlng to 
experienee within the range of £608-£1,109. 
Further partlrular<s can be obtained from 
the Deputy Serreiary, University of 
Southampton to wliom appitcatloos should 
be sent before January 2. 1997. 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


EXPERIENCED EOO^MIBT. rmillnental 
ba^grounil. retired. knowJedin of lan-ifiiagea, 
UMdatlaed in surveys of Econoniie and 
Financial de^ojimenta. requires part*time 


PROPERTY 




MAYFAm-QUAtirr OFFICE BUIL0IS6 

Mf Hmt 

tp iW ' 

sq. ft. 


j "i 

<*' 

■ ■ ' -.1 * 


iHlMbl# am boMlquDrtm 
litilidiiia, baaftlng, 

’ ItitiiraneB.offfeDQs #te. 
Uft8« 

CompUtBly rBfurbiiiM^..t 


iRK II.VRl) ( 1 (■1>I nmi ! N <.o 


123 Mew BONO 8T., W.l HYD 3211 











1190 


I'Hfi' ^(XMiOMiST. lO^ I966 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 

pudy at Home i i?„r JSSiSS 


Snccovitlul tuition tor O.C.E. *'0’' and “A‘ 

* ~ ftrte) Lpmign UiHt.' Me.lflMMi.. B.A . 

icntarlal. JtSfelSf *W“th??'' 

t^i ihm) 

Fbr, Mnounosiriaiits 

1083 ao<i 1187 to 


Howe study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B, 

«nd Moor extfmol degreeR ot the UnlversHy 
uf LOBAM. Auo AOcountnnoy. fioeroturyahln. 


Metropolitan ColleGre 

fDopt. O^). St. Albonfa. 


, CLHN^! AND MEDALS. E'uropo'M largest 
! dpulerR buy collections and choice Dteoes. 
. CiiiNluuue ot British Coins, Standard 35/<. 

: tANirhun Mn. 


! Hudson’s Bay Oil and Oas 
Cosq^any Limited 

, ,HudMQ*8 Boy CM and Oaa company 
l^ted ann^ees the followiiis woll com- 

a'oll ia^Nl^tierti Alberta comnierMa) quan¬ 
tities ot oil were found in the Kea Kang 
River Root, This rrell also encounter^ eons- 
inercUu Quantities ot gas in the ov«Rbd|ig 
Slava Point and Bistcho formations of aodme 
Devonian Ago. In the HuniuiingUro airea 
ot Soiithurn Sasketchetovn two wel)t ovnod 
50 per cent by Hudson’s Bay Qlt and .Oas 
Company Limited and 50 per coni by Malaml 
Oil Prodiicei-M Inc, are caoh producing at a 
rule u£ aflo bnrreh ot oil per day from the 
Upper Devonian Birdbear Formation This 
yriiie hoH about 50 feet of oil pay. Two 
ndditlonnl commarelal oU roues were alnn 
encountered in thBM wQIla in rocks of 
sipulan Age. Thfoe aones, the Retcllite and 
Ounvre liave average pay thlr'knesses of 50 
and 25 feet respectively, Al the present tunr 
the partner'ihtp 1a drilling two additional 
development welli:. 


THE LONDON GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

M.Sc. in Buininess Studies 

The next posl<fir;idtiaie proeraipine in business aluilicg at the 
LcMidon Biiginesg School will st.irf on September 27, 1967. 

This is a two*yetir programme open to (hose with an honours degree 
granted by a recognised university or an equivalent qiialilication. who 
nre interested in a career in business management. The progiamme leads 
to the higher degree of M.Sc. at the University ol London. 

Tlic closing dale for applications is March 1, 1967, 

The proapecfus and application forms ure aViiiluble I'rom; The 
Registrar, London Graduute School of Htisinosa Studies. 28 Nopthumher- 
land Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
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*ST Scotch Will? 

^ Ptrfh 


Five generations of Gloag family experience in the ways of 
whisky blending have culminated in a Scotch Whisky of truly 
rare distinction. Prized by connoisseurs, the fumoiis Crouse 
brand Whisky is best sampled neat. Should you experience 
difficulty about supplies, please write to UK at the address below, 

THE FAMOUS 

GROUSE SCOTCH WHISKY 

MATTMCW GLOAG & SON LTD.. PfiRTlU SCOTLAND • ESTABUSllCD itiom 


Friendly Sheraton Hotels 
in are waiting for you — 
■“In New York, 
f Vfashington, D.C., 
Chicago, New Orleans, 
w Niagara Falls... 





'’;)W 


‘wmmmr 




In the heart of the most exciting cities in the 
. U.S.A., you’ll find Sheraton Hotels waiting to 

* serve you. Sheraton's rates are reasonable, your 

accommodation’s luxurious with many free 
extras: Free TV, a private bath in every room, 
free air-conditioning. Fine restaurants suit any 
budget. Sheraton: Best way to see the U.S.A.! 

; For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates, 

* see your Travel Agent or contact: In LONDON: 
The Sheraton Reservation Office, c/o Kensington 

Palace Hotel, De Vere Gardens, London W.8. 
Telephone: WEStern 7536 or 9822.Telex: 
261534. In PARIS: The Sheraton Reservation 
Office, c/o LeGrand Hotel, 12 Boulevard des 
Capucines, Paris 9e France. Telephone: 
073.3865. Telex: 22875. In BRUSSELS: The 
Sheraton Reservation Office, 5, rue de Ligne, 
Brussets 1, Belgium. Telephone: 18.26.24 or 
17.18.01. Telex: 2.22989. In FRANKFURT: 

, TibeSheraton-Reservation Office, IQ Rossmarkt., 
6 Frankfurt/Main; West Germafny. Telephone: 
29/2i>/l5 or29/23/14.Tfele)ci 04141125. 

SNbratbil HQtQla^ 

Cdisi.io 'cott$t liir^e lf’.sr, In Can^a/ Jhfhaica, Puqrtn in.eo,, .%^ui^fa. 

. v". Naaaao; liifexioo jura IHa IBItddia &t. lYpenlng Marcih '67: Manila. 















THitle^ 1966 


i piM tailL: 




pnlifediNii 


Thai in^atrlsl Bank of Japan la Japan’a 
laadtn^^Ipnjiri^iR'arodit institution, with 
04 yain*^a)i|i^arieo In industrial financing. 
As of tha 'arM d( Septembar, 1000, IBJ!s 
total outstanding loans exceed £1,116 mil* 
Hon, of which 70% is for plant and equip- 
niont jjnvaatroant .1 ^ clientele Include most 
of thanatidh'^prinelpal industrial eoncdnts. 

VVith its long and intimate assocldtion 


with companiaa In ovary field of. JaRapqso. 
industry, and with what^iprobjiriiil^^tilS^ 
finai^ial research dapvlp^hf i*' 

HniluBtrial Banjc. oif Ja||>Bi| 
fled to facilitate all kinds of transactions 
between Japanese and oversatls flrMi^ I6J 
is willing to share this proven ioh^t^ni 
credit know-how with Interested'parfioai 
Writs for further information. 
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iMODITY WANSACnONS 

f. ' ‘ ■ 

^ Tuning is the essence 1 This is where our experience 

. will prove most helpful tp you. 

In previous amiouncefneots. we warned of ui^xpected 
price changes in cocoa, and soybean prices. This was 
correctly anticipated having advised well in advance of 
the important August-September price decline, and 
, subsequently, the level at which to effect purchases. 

Several of the world’s largest and medium sized cor- 
porations profited substantially. 

. You can obtain from us personal, confidential short 
and long term forecasts for cocoa, soybeans, corn, 
^ wheat, fax, oils, meals and other major commodities. 

' May we invite your inquiry? 

Currently serving a number of the world’s largest 
corporations- 


One of the vany woys 
we serve our clients is 

to provide them yith'up-fo-dattr facts and figures, jiiformed 
forecasts, marketing' data... in short, a knoNvlodgt^abU- ap¬ 
praisal of the whole spectrum of contemporary business ac¬ 
tivities In Japan. 

We believe yoii would be hard put to find anothei-bank with 
greater in>depth ktviQwledge of the industrial and liiiaucial 
scene in Japam Or the contacts and references that open the 
right doors here. 

If you’re thinking of doing business in Japan. weVl \\ elcome 
the opportunity to discuss your plans and reduirements with 
you. In cdnhdence, of course. 


J. Carvdi Langre <0^ SUMITOMO BANK 

■r„ 1 __w_ 


Uri Ynr WarU-IMi Uniti 


International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of lodustrial Commodity Corp. 
122 East 42id Stroat Niw York. N.Y. 10017 
Cablo Addriss: ECONOORAM Codo: ACME 


Head OlScr: Osaka. Japan 

177 branches in key cities throughout Japan. |.ondon Hranvli: BurUInrsliurj; Mouse, 
Queen Victoria Loodoo. K.C. 4. Other Overseas Branches: New York. I long 
Kong. Karachi. ASUIatnl Banks: The Sumitomo Bonk of California. San Francisco. 
Los Angeles, Cronahaw. Sacramento. San Joie^ Osrdena. Oakland. Banco Sumitomo 
Braaileiro, S.A.. Ifoo Paulo. Mercado. 
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so it's going to be a hard winter... 

... and your advertising must work hard too. In The Economist, it will — worldwide. 
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nationaladvertising w/r/c/;5e//s for companies in Canada, Japan, Germany, Italy, America, Holland, 
Sweden, Mexico, Switzerland and over 30 other countries can sell for you. 

Our sales? They're doing fine. And the higher they go, the lower your advertisement costs per 1,000. 
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The Neu) Arms Race 

Even if President Johnson 
doesn’t copy chose Russian anti¬ 
missile missiles, the Americans 
and the Russians are already 
committed to a new technological 
competition. The other nuclear 
powers are now in a minor 
league, page 1212. , * 


They Have Their Troubles 

The American aircraft industry 
is contracting. The reason? 
shortage of work, page X257. 
But what made one of the most 
famous of aircraft manufacturers, 
Douglas, openly seek a mer¬ 
ger this week was an immediate 
shonage of working capital/page 
1242. 



Gdf^ up in Smoke 

The really sharp drop in tobacco 
consumption in Britain last year 
is only one of the cigarette firms’ 
worries; they are up against 
political opmioi^ . and' public . 
opinion too, page- 12x6. 


t^for Changiit 

Mr Wilson it timiidg hb 
' thoujihts tp tlb first 
‘ tnentai shake out aince Ubmfr 
cviie to power. Who shouid t*^ 



Who Feeds India? 

Too much has depended on the 
Americans. The Russians ought 
to help. But the Indians have 
got to be prodded and , shoved 
into doing a lot more, page tan. 



European Motais 

Giovanni AgpaUi >of, l^iat is 
an unusual Europeaif motor 
ihanufacturor in haymg . few 
worries^at least for 1967, a 
ittiiquenesa. cmpbasiied, by 
further cutbacks in Geri^ car 
production and dtis week’s take¬ 
over of Rover by Leylapd, page 

*259- 


New Mood in Statisties 

The Government’s.statistical ser¬ 
vices emerge from scrutiny by 
the estimaiies, epmmittee as 
chaotk, unco-ordioated and,, 
^are one whisper, old-fashioned, 
page 1258. 
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JBurope 

; Sir—I fail to aee why you consider the ques¬ 
tion of Britain's entering, or. not entering, the 
common market so important. 

Your own recent issues should make clear 
* that this economic decision in no way con¬ 
stitutes ** entering Europe^** for there is no 
Europe to enter. The Italians continue to 
distrust their own government (the Florence 
floods story); the Germans are in an absorb¬ 
ing domestic political frenzy; the Dutch have 
anoth^ of their unique cabdnet crises; the 
Belgians are having as much pain and 
pleasure as ever over the language problem; 
and French are thinking of themselves 
as usual* This inward looking and caring on 
all sides is, if anything, a shade more pro¬ 
nounced today chan it was in 1958 when the 
Treaty of Rome took effect. I do not count 
this as good or bad but just what is. 

In an apparent realisation that a customs 
union is ^ less than earth-shaking signifi¬ 
cance Messrs Wilson and Fanfanl have 
thrown up the idea (or rather the words) of 
a '* technological community.*’ But what does 
it mean ? In countries where most innova¬ 
tion continues to be done by private, profit¬ 
making firms, one is compelled to think it 
means precisely as little as Britain’s Ministry 
of Technology. 

You suggest certain economic difficulties 
in entering the common market—the balance- 
of-payments cost of higher prices for food 
imports, the role of sterling, etc. If there are 
benefits, in the form of the ^ winds of com¬ 
petition” for British industry, surely they 
could be achieveci just as well by your sug¬ 
gestion of several years ago of unilateral 
British tariff reduction. But in fact the signi¬ 
ficance of tariffs, as Mr Sharp of Canada has 
just pointed out, is increasingly in doubt, 
except for some particular situations; view¬ 
ing the case of Japan or Denmark, one has a 
hard time accepting your view that the big 
swings in the German and Italian balance 
of payments you mention were due to their 
membership in a customs union. It can 
happen to anybody. One would have thought 
that the evidence of Britain’s import sur- 
cluirge showed the relative weight of tariffs 
and domestic economic conditions in the 
flow of trade and the balance of payments— 
the first a mouse and die second an elephant. 

' With the political importance of ^joining 
Europe ” looking more and more mythologi¬ 
cal, with the economic benefits for Britain 
marginal at best and possibly non-existent, 
with sman people like Mr Wilson having to 
invent other motives for entry like ** techno¬ 
logical community,” how can you condnue to 
feel fthe decision is historic”?—Yours 
faithfully, D. Edwards 

New York 


Rhodesia 

Sir —^According to you (December loth) the 
Rhodesian crisis is a test of brinkmanship 
between two slippery customers both of 
whom want an agreement. You . say that 
the digffiiKill come when they eiffi start 
But will tl ? Theft is surdy 
that Mr Smith may be super- 
.more extreme member of his 


party* who will call Mr Wibbn’s bkiff about 
the result of mandatory sahedons and die 
threat of force.—Yours faidtiuOly, 

Shankill, Co. Dublin Dirmot MoRROGH 


Sir—Y ou refer (December loth) to the 
” offer to Rhodesia of joint citizenship (in the 
same kind of desperation that similar offers 
were made to Malta and France).” 

You do a service in this reminder that an 
offer which the Prime Minister, described as 
being of “ unprecedented ‘ generosriify” Is In 
fact by no means without precedent. But 
your own description of it as ” desperate ” in 
the Maltese case is surely not justified. On 
the contrary, the proposed integration of 
Malta with the United Kingdom represented 
a bold initiative that was carefully gone into 
and finally accepted, on both sides, not in 
any sense a last-minute expedient to avert a 
crisis. (Whether it was really ever a practi¬ 
cable solution, and why it was in the end 
abandoned, arc of course quite other 
questions.) 

As to the “generosity” of Mr Wilson’s, 
offer, however, I could wish that you—or 
someone else—might have explained what 
possible attraction it was ever.thought to have 
for Mr Smith. If anything, I should have 
supposed rather the opposite. I raise the 
question, not polemically, but in-.a genuine 
spirit of inquiry.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W4 MARTIN CARMiaiAEL 

Civil Servants for 
Industry 

Sir —The present Government excels in de¬ 
vising complicated le^slation which, one 
assumes, increases the size of the civil service 
required to administer it, and which is often 
of very doubtful benefit tu the sections of 
industry to which it is offered as an incentive. 
The ranks of the civil service swell to ad¬ 
minister the Selective Employment Payments 
Act, staff the five new Invespnexlt Grants 
Offices, calculate and check earnings-related 
supplements and redundancy payments, etc, 
etc; unless, of course, certain departments 
were previously over-staffed. 

If the Government were to issue civil ser¬ 
vants to manufacturing industries, possibly 
in the ratio of one per four or five hundred 
employees, as permanent Govemmem-paid 
attaches to the member companies, then 
those of us qnployed by such companies who 
have some understanding of the problems to 
be solved could use the considerable propor¬ 
tion of every working day spent compiling 
inlbfaiatiola to ^ in forms and returns and 
otherwise set^ as unpaid detachments of 
the civil service, to do the special research, 
cosdiig and conatructive thinking which 
would contribute positivelv towards achieving 
the increases in productivity and efficiency 
which are the Government’s iMrodaimed ob¬ 
jectives. Such work in many companies is now 
either shelved through lach of time or pier- 
formed by the few who do not mind re^- 
larly working on late into the evening and 
often enjoy little more than half the annual - 
holiday entitlement of their equivalents on 
the civil service scaIc.r-Yours faithfully, 

L. K. Brookes 

Market Harhorough, Leicestershire 

Vietnam ' 

Sir— your iuticle “ Can 1967 End It 
(December 3 rd) is very interesting indeed.. 
It is the best proposition to bring peace to 
South Vietnam I have yet read—from my 
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p^t of view. But the suppos^ ooocea* 
slbna by President /dhnacm you bring fbr* 
ward are actually no real concessions, neni* 
dent Johnson is ready to make them. What 
you are asking from the Russians is far more 
impressive. 

With even the great majority of the com¬ 
munist world behind them, they would 
anyway encounter the opposition of the 
government of North Vietnam. So the Rus¬ 
sians would have to calculate whether the 
certainly great propaganda gain of bringing 
peace to south^i^ast Asia would actually be 
more powerful, before world opinion, than 
the fact of having stepped-over Fto Chi 
Minh’s own conception of victory. In brief, 
it is my opinion that your solution for peace 
in Vietnam would actually be the ” victory,” 
however moderate it seems, the United States 
is fighting for.—^Yours faithfully, 

Vevevy Switzerland Erik aV. Maeder 


Home Loans 

Sir—Y our article of November 19th is a 
valuable contribution to the objective of 
home ownership for all those who would 
like to achieve it. Not only are they pre¬ 
vented by unreasonable restrictions on the 
type of mortgage lending which building 
societies impose, but they arc also prevented 
by arbitrary restrictions of practice. 

I take an example of a young couple who 
wish to buy a new bungalow on an estate 
in the process of development. If the price 
is jC3»400i awd If they have a deposit of, say, 
£400, and if the building society (with a 
mortgage guarantee policy) is willing to lend 
£3,000, you would think they would have 
no problem. On the contrary. They will 
now discover that the builder, who reason¬ 
ably enough wants hi.s money at various 
stages, will stipulate for the price of £3400 
to be broken down as to, say, £800 for the 
plot, of land and £2,600 for building the 
ouiigalow. 

The first difficulty for the purchasers is 
that they have to find £800 within a month 
whereas they only possess £400. Bunding 
societies refuse to assist in buying the plot of 
land. The “stage payments” which build¬ 
ing societies make never coincide with the 
requirements of the builder. It is always 
incomprehensible to the purchasers that they 
axe now advised to consult their bank 
manager (if they have one). It is not only 
incomprehensible but unnecessarily expen¬ 
sive as well. 

You say in your article that building soci¬ 
eties have bien confining themselves to 
virtually risk-free business.. So they have. 
Nevertheless, If the purchasers have less than 
the percenuge deposit require and the 
building society lend above their usual per¬ 
centage, then, however marketable the 
security and however good the status of the 
purchasers, they are put to the expense of a 
mortgage guarantee policy with an insurance 
compAny. Such a policy involves a substan¬ 
tial premium and must be a very nice ar¬ 
rangement for building societies and insur¬ 
ance companies alike.—Yours faithfully, 
Tiverton, Devon FRanr Sutbr 

Economic Policy 

Sir—Y our editorial “The Explanation of 
SET ” (Novefnber 5ch)^ seems to confuse 
economies of scale with the “ learning 
effect.” in operating new plants or processes. 
In the electric power industry, for example, 
a new generating station is expected to 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER Oth^r notices see peges 1291 
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P.A. Management Consultants Limited 

PERSONNEL SERVICES DIVISION 
HYDE PARK HOUSE • 6oa KNIGHTSBRIDGE • LONDON > SWi 


HNANCIAL 

CONTROLLER/DIRECTOR 

£ 7,000 

Our client needs the best management accountant we can find—and quickly. 
He must be a businessman, able to influence top management, help to create 
profits and to lead a young accounting team of above average calibre. His 
initial task will be to complete the design and installation of a new system of 
financial planning and management control in one of the larger companies in 
Britain. There is a large computer installation which is about to be extended 
further. 

The ideal man will be 36-45, an ACWA or CA with solid “ modem ” 
industrial experience—experience which for preference will have been in a 
progressive company having a strong. Controller function. 

Two facts—that the starting salary will be around £7,000 plus bonus based 
on company results and that the location is away from London with ail its 
commuting problems—^may make it attractive to you. 

(Ref. AA1/2196/TE) 

The identity of candidates will not be revealed to our client 
without prior permission. Applicants should forward brief 
details, quoting the reference number, to the above address. 
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" 'put Initial capacity by five 

.^Im pit tent in about five ^ara, as those 
jKatitm U in chcnikial 

^Mcea^iB ii ia-«OMMMny 4 ace th« the cur- 

«|faliA:'dt9lj;ned capacity of ,tbe same units. 
,'fi'aircrafr production wc owe ihe alarmingly 
popular rule of thumb: if the nth unit pro¬ 
duced by a new device costs /Ji.oo to produce, 
thf 2-nih will cost the 4’nch 

iotC. 

During a period of rising output and new 
ihyesrment, the learning effect , would make 
tile scale of output seem to rise when it was 
linchanged. So, for a time, would the ab¬ 
sorption of excess capacity. Furthermore, 
gs new and.more.productive plant partly 
iupplenients and partly supplants the old, 
evkn on the same scale, expanding output 
imd rising productivity again generate a 
pseudo-economy of scale in rhe statistical 
record. 

Your conclusion* that the country with a 
l|igh rate of internal fixed investment is 
twice blessed, is not impugned. But it does 
not follow rhai one should divert labour from 
ihdustnes of diminishing returns to those 
.with economies of scale. Manufacturing or 
service industries may have great economies 
of scale plant hy plant yet all together show 
diminishing returns after some point, as ex¬ 
pansion presses harder on factors in tight 
supply. Mining and agriculture have as you 
say decreasing returns (yet how often is crude 
oil production said to show increasing returns 
and decreasing costs), yet they may be 
increasing productivity faster than any other. 
It all depends on how smart and lucky are 
engineers and managers. 

Whether or not the National Coal Board 
did well to invest £88 million last year is 
not to be settled by appeal to the general 
truth of increasing returns, nor to the par¬ 
ticular fact of increased output per manshift, 
but by asking whether energy could not: be < 
.ihOre cheaply procured some other way, or 
whether some better use could nor be found 
for this chunk of scarce capital. It would 
:perhaps nor be wholly Irrelevant or aninter- 
■ caring to calculate the difference in British 
productivity or export potential had these 
and earlier expenditures been devoted to 
ai>fne other uses.—Yours faithfully, 

M. A. Aoblman 
Professor of Economics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
CambrtdKe, Mass 


reasops-^c^c^jt ff ip^ra|cd Id a Qrpi^ 
multi-wage 6ani]ti^’fehiiiy? " 

' The'magnitude of Italian unemployment, 
and therefore of the lulian real labour force, 
,is still a partly unresolved puzzle.—Youts 
faithfully, Eugbmio Guerra 

Milan Monde Economteo 

Lord Morrison 

Sir— We have been asked by* the literary 
executors of the late Lord Morrison of 
Lambeth to write his official biography. We 
would be extremely grateful if readers of The 
Economist who have letters, papers, or 
reminiscences of Lord Morrison and his 
political career would communicate with us 
at the London School of Economics. Con¬ 
fidentiality will be fully respected and any 
papers loaned will bg returned.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Bernard Donoughub, G. W. Jones 
Houghton Street, 

London, WCl 

Chinese in Indonesia 

Sir—^Y ou mention (October ist) that ten 
Chinese language dailies have been closed 
down by the Indonesian government. But 
you did not report the closing down of all 
Chinese lan^age schools. 1 wonder whether 
your reporter has ever seen children running 
about, quarrelling and fighting in the street 
because of no schooling. Formerly my class 
consisted of not less than 30 pupils. Now 
there arc less than ten. The other families 
have repatriated themselves to China because 
they are tired of their life here and want to 
work out a new life with their own two 
hands.—^Yonrs faithfully, Lbb Wylliat 
Bandung, Indonesia - 

Investment Trusts 

Sir—Y ou rightly mention (December toth) 
two ’ major advantages of investment trusts, 
i.e., investors can buy assets ai a discount 
and also obtain built-in gearing. However, 
these two factors merely multiply the main 
attraction of investment trusts* which is their 
great reliability as long-term investments, 
based on the skill of their investment man¬ 
agers who have beaten the indices pretty 
consistently. 

As you say, there are a gmt many invest¬ 
ment, trusts. In fact, the investment crust 
section of the Stock Exchange Official List 
contains 330, of which only a few do not 
qualify tinder the definitions in the Finance 


^^xrfne-tl« a foir and^ all 

commoif market countries family allowances 
(referred. 4 o -in your article as post oflSce 
allosmces ”) arc higher than in the United 
Kingdom. The ** abolition of income and 
surtax allowances for children,” using the 
words of Mr McNamara, Labour MP for 
Hull North, would be interpreted in Europe 
as evidence' that the Uiuted. Kingdom is not 
serious 3bbut joining riio- European Com¬ 
munity and that if the U^ed Kingdom did 
join we should get- as a brake on the family- 
oriented social policies of Europe. 

The implications of any reduction whatever 
in tax allowances for children, at any income 
level, would be much more far-reaching than 
you suggest, because it would be evidence 
of our movement away from Europe into our 
special cul-de-sac.—Yours faithfully, 
London, N6 Margaret Wvnm 

Liner Trains 

SiR^.ln of a Break in Liner Trains ^ 

^(Novembtf 26th) you state that there are 
three sources of freightliner trade. There 
are, of course, four, and the one which you 
miss oqt is the one which gives the whole 
pr<]^Ct its raison d*itre. Incidentally, why 
should one not be satisfied with a viable ” 
return bn a new project in its first year? If 
British Rail were privately owned, would 
you still demand a miraculous performance? 

Although the freightliner scheme is still 
so young and incomplete, there are already 
signs that traffic from this founh* source is 
on the way. There is the London laundry 
which can now kill two birds washing the 
capitars linen in Glasgow; or there is the 
completely new freight! iner-based Lever 
Bros, scheme for an integrated delivery 
service. In other words, this fourth source 
of traffic is quite simply freight which never 
previously existed as such. 

Ton for ton, one can now frcighiline cargo 
from London to Glasgow tor one-third the 
cost of manhandling it through l^ndoo 
Docks. This is why what the system entailk 
is not the few per cent shift in existing traffic 
from road to rail—this way or that—which 
your article envisages, but raiher an eventual 
re-structuring of our outrageously old- 
fashioned industrial distribution system.-^ 
Yours faithfully, Christopher Meakim 
London, Wt 


Sn—Somebody may wondier why Italy is the 
only country with'a negative rate of growth 
of labour force, acourding to the cable quoted 
jib your article on Professor Kaldor's lecture, 
i < Die explanation is probably contained in 
ithe statisucs themselves. If we took at their 
ihrOakdown, we observe; 

k. An enormous increase in the number 
;of people entitled to pension payments (from 
'a4 ifUllion in 1951 to 3.5 million in 1961). 

' 2. A decrease in the total labour force, in 
conjunction with increases in unemployment 
figures (this was also the case in the small 
depression cycle, 15^-65). 

This, in turn, leads to a couple of ques¬ 
tions concerning the methodology .pf the 
olfficial Italian statisrics: 

, t. Do all or almost all retiring people (re¬ 
member the Spartan pensions level) really 
give up ih^ job or every kind of rewarded 

peopkt who temporarily lose 
m inclined •ae-cwiGeal 
tlM8r ^ pRIVlPTniem. intus for 


Act of 1965. Perhaps this multiplicity mili¬ 
tates against marketability. It is doubtful 
whether the penmanence of interlocking or 
institutional shareholdinga contributea to the 
lack of real marketability. With some 
paticike, consklecable holdings can easily be 
built up, as is shown by the daily list of offers 
published by the two jobbers. 

In view of the undoubted attractions of 
investment trusts, it is not clear why you 
describe some trusts as being ‘‘idle** and 
also " amongst the least enterprising ** merely 
because thek, portfolios include iduires in 
other trusts. Surely they should* be com¬ 
mended for Jnvesting a| a dkobunt, with 
built-in gearing, in well-managed assets ?— 
Yours faithfully, , O. Wi AshfibLo 

London, EC4 

Family Allowances 

Sir —I was surprised that you could write 
an article about family allowances (December 
3rd) without making aoy.xcfcffobe to^Pther . 
wuntrles. ^Within the comitfbn matfc^:^re' 
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piSiists fiivosMN k bsoMi fa evar. 
■haew a t ap* so la-lMiaYant. but 
leui tlia akaiiiNia of a naw Ineraasa in 


1N7 saama oortain to bo alowar. Our latoot 
ravlaw provldaa halpful pointara to fPturo 
boalnaaa tronds. 

The ennust subscription to onm^view <4 issues 
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Talldtig turkey 

Not literally of course. Turk^ don’t OW 

language and if they did, it probably wouldn’t be of 
interest to us. But in the field of productivity, turkeys 
excel. Specialised breeding techniques mean that a 
lolb turkey today has as much meat on him as his bonier 
brethren of yesteryear. Furthermore, wider use of cold 
storage means tluit he is likely to be eaten at any time 


of year rather than Just at Christmas.^ Increased pro¬ 
ductivity is essential in every walk of life—not least in 
industry, a sphere in which the machine tools produced 
by the Charles Churchill Group of Companies have an 
enviable reputation for their reliability, accuracy and 
speed. If increased industrial productivity is your aim, 
why not come and talk turkey) 



CHABbEB OHBHnHII.I.bBaMraNT'I.tMITEO 

A' WORLD LEADER IN MACHINE TOOL MANUFACTURE 



COMPANY 


8i:COND CLASS POSTAGE FOR TltE ECOSOMlSiT PAID AT NF.W YORK N V 
Publlbhed tt‘eekl.\ every Sulurdu^ filty-iwo iinics a yc.n Iti loruinn. I iik:! 





Already the largest American newspaper pub¬ 
lished abroad, the New York Herald Tribune 
now TOndbines in Europe wi(^ Authontativib 
Washington Post to provide; 

Even more coverage in depth of fast-breaking 
political^.economic and financial developments 
^ the capita); of events nationwide. 

H?'' 

Even more news of government, commerce and 
industry from news bureaux m Europei Africa, 

AjtSi'Cel^aljipd Sk>uth ' 

Even more ^'the perceptive, whste-it-bappens, 
when-it'happcns reporting our readers have de¬ 
manded for 7d years. 


ikvdn more influence. 
Our rea^ders are leaders, in every field of business 
across tibe. world* They number 200,000 • more 
than tWm t)me of any ptber American newe- 
paper ^peanng in Europe. Their average 4111 - 
oome: $ 18,700. They are the people you want 
fo sell. Reach them any day in The New Yorl 
Herald Tribune/Washington Post International. 
They study it. 

For complete information, write or cal): Michael 
Erleigh and Partners, Ltd., Ill High Holbom, 
jLondon W.C:l., En||^and(Te^^CHA 5174-5). 
Or Richard H. Morgan, Advertising Director, 
New York Herald Trihmie/Washington Post 
International, 21, rue de Bern, Paris 8 % France 
(Tel: 225.28,90). 
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drindMi’i» f«eaf>tiv» t» AMT' 
way* of wijoyinc bis C^voufits pootclu 
- An4 all, why Bhotddnt 

evetyotM get a taste of tbe 


erorld'a beat lovail wfaM^ ab tbb 
tfanaaf theyeait 
- Ilahaaaretiiiraateatlaaat 
ittto of the square ahaped bottlaa in 
the house to cepe with all aoexpeeted 
Christmas contingencies, ‘ 


AadlfpwatnMiltPi 
your fkkada aagr Mtf fbr 
with awiia df ^ ml ChfMaiM opMl^ 
Jotenle WalhMMfa aS 
sbaa from mlntatum vipwarda. 

Merry Chtiatmaal 


Jofmrdd^al^- strk^yjbt wfasi^ dnn£^ 
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l^at happens wl^n 
V^ers and Zimider 




Progress In synthetic fibre plant (n new and faster prjS* 
cesses. In town gas suppliM throughout the world ar^ 
In new engineering deveft^linents, Irt 
exciting and profitable thlhgs stifrt Vvheh 

Vickers manufacturing resources join Zimmer research 
and know-how. Complementary skills confront new 
problems. Research experience ts ptif to work. The right 
plant Is built’*1 the right time. Vickers-Zimmer has 
engineered more ^rithetic fibre plant than an\rt3oe e!$e 
in the world. Turnkey town gas plants are being installed 
in niafiytparts of the world. Process plant of entirely new 
dt^gn 1^ been developed, engineered and Installed. 


Poryourenglheadnipi^pblems use the chain of resources 
. twp'pomparty expaf(al)ice provides. Vickers-Zimmer 

the world. 



fmk for progress 

Vicker»>Zimmdr Limited Vickars House MIHbank London SWI 
Wi TATe Oairery 7777 Telex: 21858 

lOMOOM' PRANKFURT-AM-MAIN NCVVYORK TOKYO MCLBOiiRNg 




TDYO MENKA KAISHA,Lm 

2 Ohtemichi l-chomt. ^4 KAwaramachl 2«eheme» 
Chlyoda-ku» Toltyo, Japan HlgaaM-ku, Oaakai Japan 

^Cahja Addrasa 

TOYOMENfCA T0KY6 TOYOMENKA OSAKA 


TOYOMENKA OSAKA 


Ovaraapa NIatilorkt London, Kdttardam. Difofaafdorf. Hamburg, MHano, Parta, 
‘ Now yiMrk. MontraaL Buanaa AINor Bombay* Tabaraoi. Cairo and athar major 
ciUaa around tha world 








the sites 

the labour force 

the housing 

the communications 

the space 

the finance 

are all here in 


Mako Covniy Durham the 
location for your new factoiy. 
Three new towns; good local 
ragfuHment potential from 
6^<XI0 Workers; excellent 
housing facilities at prices 
well below the national 
average; good communica« 
tions by land, sea and air to 


ail meJ6r region** 

For details of these unrivalled 
dpportunlties for industrial 
'development. Including 
particulars of government 
assistance, loans and grants* 
apply to the County Planning 
Officer. 


County Durham 



Fuji datfli|from^t|jif Ptsnninp Officer, County Hall» Durham. TeliC^tham 4411 
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Cart before the horse. 


Wc never take tbingsfnr grantedjtJBOAC A 
fow yeata ago we reckani^ that if ]fi^ kad a jet¬ 
liner and put aO the^swSpgei^ in fkont and tbe 
enginet behind, you’d gM dd of the jet'noise 
and.go easy «a 'ppetMt is it. The 

BOACVao.’ 

! we sp4n>tHo > ydirs detigniyihaeat'for 
W.*» d* isit l^fetHfl 4 ,oq?crfe «at 19 jtidgcmmi 


on it 500 individual measurements were made, 
round it. Passengers* commeats went into it. So 
the BOAC VQO has a kg-strctdiixigj back* 
retting, anndtesu of a seats 
Soqiu^ the cart. Hovaidmt the hon^ 
Well, we put four RoUs-Royra engines at th| ^ 
taileiidbfchevV(^.TheiiipsitjK]p^^ 
i^ the. airline. busincM. They 


gcooad quicker* reach cruising height sooner 
than a^ oiher ]^ner you can fly in. 

. That abj^t sums up the BOAC VCIO. All 
m n^ now is you. And that’s something 
iqalM take for granted.' 

iOAC TAKgS GOOD CAf?E OP YOU 


I hr 

I (onoinist 
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Time for More Changes 


'<^VES Christmas the Prime Minister is bound to give 
U particular ihought i6 th: Sr!i deliberate government 
shake-out since Labour came to power. If he does not, c£ttam 
of his senior colleagues will be very surprised indeed. This 
is a supremely important business, for the Labour party has 
to take harder governmental decisions than it has yet faced 
up to. It is, howe\%r, g difficult moment for Mr Wilson; 
difficult because he has shirked diis kind of butchery twice 
before, and because he knows that the changes he makes will 
be of the first political importance in setting the style of the 
Labour Government for the next two years, in which time the 
election result of 1969 or 1970 may be settled one way or the 
other. Change there has to be: the Government is still 
substantially the one of October, 1964, which was dictated 
by the long years of opposition and the TCrilous majority by 
which Mr Wilson clambered to office. He himself did not 
expect it to last as long as it has. He has now to decide on 
the men and women who will determine whether Labour 
remains in power for a decade or whether, largely by his own 
indecision, the Conservatives can claim that Labour is more 
influenced by the human loyalties and parochial necessities 
of the past than by the needs of existence in the I9708.' 

The first issue that faces him is whether to recast his 
government from the top, or to keep the sacking to the 
\ulnerable middle of ministers on the cabinet’s fringe and 
mhusters of state. His own contmuing kindliness, which is not 
a virtue any longer, suggests that he will not torole any very 
elevated heads. Two cabinet reshuffles in me past nine 
months have in fact, left him with very little room for 
manoeuvre. It is only five months since he switched Mr 
Bhrown and Mr Stewart, so he can scarcely turn them round 
again. On balance, however, the change has not worked. 
Mr Stewart is visibly less effective at the Department of 
Economic Affairs dian he was at the Foreign Office,' In 
negotiation with industry and the unions, his pedantic 
approach does not produce the same results as Mr Brown’s 
characteristic cajol^ and bullying. This may be imfair 
to Mr Stewart, who has been doing his homework in his own 
painstaking wav. But the DEA is riot the force, or die hope, 
it was. As it has turned out, Mr Brown’s own style has not 
been noticeaUy effective so far with foreign governments. 
He win bate to be tdd diis, for he has put # his energies 
and much of:bis charm into the job, at# he ha8,he4>od (6 
push the Prime Minister towards Europe. On his day he bi' 


still the most formidable and acute politician on Mr Wilson’s 
books. The Labour party, and The Bconomst, would be 
uuuSppy a cabinet that did not include him. There 
are those who eagerly want to announce him a fallU'C, 

Mr Wilson is not in a position now to satisfy them. 

There are those, also, who want a change at the Treasury. 
Mr Callaghan himself was said to lie looking for fresh pastures 
during the summer. But his stature abroad is essential for 
the next tricky phase in Britain’s economic recovery, llie 
Prime Minister would find it hard politically to remove him 
now. Mr Callaghan has no desire to be around long enough 
to be a scapegoat; Mr Wilson is not looking for scap^oats 
anyway at tois stage. It will be a real surprise if Mr Callaghad 
does not bring in the next budget. So Mr Wilson’s room, for 
manoeuvre is narrow indeed. He has in Mr Healey a good 
alternative chancellor and foreign secretary, and it would be 
a. waste of talent to condemn Mr Heriey to an eternal 
McNamara existence. But would any change at the top ^ 
off more recrimination than it is worth ? Almost certainly^ 
it would. 

It is too soon, too, to promote Mr Jenkins (who has first 
got to show be can last the course at the Heme Office), or to 
write off Mr Greenwood at Housiim. The-one senior, man who 
seems liable for the chop is Mr Jiy at the Board of Trader 
particularly as there is an obyious replacement m Mr Ja#, 
Diamond. As Chief Secretary at the Treasury, Mr Diamtmd 
must take his '&bare of the blame for two badly-drafted fiiunce 
bills, but he has the ability and be also has a useful business 
background. The simultaneous disappearance of the junior 
Board of Trade ministers would arouse no public outcry 
whatever, although Mr Mason may, in fact, be wcuth saving. 
The department, disappointingly, has lost both prestige and 
infiuence in the past two years. 

Mr Wilson must certainly get rid of two of his loyalists 
who frankly hai'e not been successes in their cabinet jobs: 
Mr Bottomley and Mr Lee. The Prime Minister simply must 
harden bis heart or a number of bright young people are 
going to be unnecessarily disillusioned. There is also j^lr 
Houghton, the cabinet’s odd job man. For over two years 
he is supposed to have been rethinking the ^ial service, 
but, adimttedly in an unfavourable economic climate,' he 
seems to have made precious little impact on policy. The 
real minister, Miss H^son, i$ a fighter and a pop^ figure 
In the party, bdt she could make way now for soiaieone 
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India sboukl accept American methoda and American foniliser 
compaiiies as a mu of its difficulties. There is no pv> 
ticdar reason why non-Americans should wdoome thk nut 
of the package^ unless they hai^ien to bdkve diat AmerKnn 
policies arS)^ ri^ht ones. But there is notiiiog wrong wid) 
Mr Jdinson’s main aim, that India dioidd staiu on its own 
feet. That might be achieved by taking the American cure ; it 
might be achieved, on ffie contrary, if Indians became so 
incensed that they were prepared to sweat blood for the day 


The New Arms Race 

A n we In for an anti-missile race ? The Russians have 
given haK the answer: they ate already boildiiig a defence 
system which they hope wdl shield Leningrad and Mosrow 
froni Americiui ntissilcs. The other half has to come from 
Iheudent Jt^mson, and he is going to have a tough time 
nuddng his decision. Mr McNamara, who on Novonber 
I ith gave the first official confirmation of what the Russians 
arc up to^ is quite clear about it; He thinks the United States 
should r^use to follow the Russian lead. The Americans 
ate constructing a test version of their Nike-X anti-missile 
system on Kwajalein Island in the Pacific. It amsists of two 
separate typea c( nuclear-tipped missile (the im]»oved Zeus 
and the Sprint) which intercept incoming rockets at different 
points on their trajectory—pretty high up, Sprint closer 
in. It is sighted by an incredibly delicate radar device (the X 
in its name) which can in theory distinguish electronic decoys 
from warheads. But this is just for testing. Mr McNamara 
is against depltqnng the Nike-X system in earnest, for two 
reasons diat he considers pretty conclusive. 

First, it costs the earth, llie cost of a complete deploy¬ 
ment, which would include the construction iff atomic shekera 
to guard pei^e against the radioactive fall-out caused by the 
ex^osion when a missile is intercepted in the atmosphere, has 
bera estimated as anywhere op to $30,000 millioa, with one 
guess going as high as $50,000 million. And for this hor¬ 
rendous «im Arnica wwild be able to stt^ at best, only 
90 per cent iff attacking missjles, and k is p^ble that the 
sys^ might laeak dovm entirely if k had to deal with whole 
voUeya of rockets from a major nudear power. Secmid, there 
is dtefkar of getting Involved in a new anas race with Russia. 

It is true that the RussiaiK have already gone into the anti- 
miaaile hntineas m a' limk^ way. Ai^ attempts to suggest 
to them the kkid of three-year raoratornim recommended by 
the Wkaner report have an^entN mte a blank wall. Major- 
General Talen^ has flatly said mat 
k is quite Slogtcal to denland abstention from creating such 
weapons in the foce of vast 8todc-|ffles of highly powetfid means 
of attack from the other side. 

But Mr McNamara is still reluctant to take the plunge. 

His reply to Russian anti-missile missiles is Poseidon. 
Poseidon is a rocket that can be fired from a submarine and is 
bk enpugib to include dect^ and other devices that ate con- 
fitrady egpected to fool the Russian defences and get the 
nudear'waibead through to its target. This is daw to be fitted 
to Amerka^ 41 Poluis-cairying nudear subamrines at a cosr 
iff up to $5,000 milUoa—a fractiim of the coat iff an aati- 
niissile system, ftit Mr McNamara’s critics i^ly that there 
can be no absolute , certainty that Posddiui wffi peneMte 
Russia’s defences iq cmffif- Mte same ^numbers as previoos 
American rockets would ^ve done. So diey daim that ^ 
existence of anti-missile defenoea in.the Sovitt Union'thtet- 
fojte rqi^sseiffs a shfff in tha-lNiltpi^ of nudear power. . 

: is d»t a new an^s mce,it on whether tiw United 


when diey could teU the Americans to “go to hdl with your 
aid’’—and, unlike Mr Sukamoi, author of diat phrase, be 
to jiist^ it. The second oire would be a pity- for Mr John¬ 
son (as well as for dw Indians whose coosu^tion would have 
to foil o> provide' the c^fftal to make up for the absent aid). 
But either ^y he would have done India a service dut his 
fiercest critics there ou^t to appreciate. It is, presumably, 
as sham^il for Indians as for Eoglishinen to see tbeir leaders 
tour rbe world with a begging-bowl. 


Russia and America can jump ahead 
of the other nuclear powers 

• 

States now depli^ an anti-missile system or not. Russia’s new 
antii-missile ^vices wfil have to be dcak with by new 
Amman decoys m: by the development of weapons such as 
the ‘'random’’ rocket (a rocket whose trajectory am be 
sdtered in ffightr-possilriy by cmninands given from a satel¬ 
lite). This means ffiat eaiffi side will desperatdy need accurate 
inr^igence about the c^iponent’s technology. In this race 
victory is likely to go to the country with the more so[dijs- 
ticated dectronics industry. The mystery is why Russia 
sbot^jd have diosen to enter a field of conqKtition in which 
the IJnited States already has a head start. 

Vi^y did the Russians do it ? They may well, have got 
worKcd about the danger from a third power—cither from a 
hos^le China or from a Germany to which some Russians 
belipe the Americans will one day give nuclear weapons. But 
quitje apart from this particular worry there is a long Russian 
tradition that may have led Mr Kosygin to {dump fw an anti¬ 
missile system now. 

The Soviet Union has always spent a greater proportion of 
its ^vms bw^t on anti-aircraft defence than any offier coun¬ 
try has. It is a natural next step for it to go on to the con¬ 
struction of an anti-missile swtem. Russian theorists have 
always insisted on the possibility of finding an ideal defence 
agamst any attadc. And Russia’s military leaders are in a far 
sttoteer positiim to get what they want than the American 
ebids of staff are in die McNamara era. It is not easy for 
Mr JCosygin to refuse to Mardial Malinovsl^ the weapims 
thejfflanU sajrs are essential to national security. Moreover, 
Russian strate^ts have been umyilluig to believe ttot a tech- 
ndogidd imbalance between Russia and America is in itsdf 
a ibmgerous state of affairs even, if tbere is no positive will to 
wsu^ on either side. Tlie hig^y sophisticatM attempts of 
Anterican strat^fots tn stah^ke die military balance are 
im)j>ably alien'to marxist ways ^ thought. So the Russian high 
con|mand is afflicted tqr nime of du doubts about, the con- 
sequenites of deploying m antirtnisrile system that afflict Mr 
McNamara and his advisers. For them the question is simply 
oqe of milkary effide^, and even a marginal gain might seem 
worth the mimey. They do not go in for cost-^Bciency studies 
very, much in the Russian ministry iff defence. 

So Will Mx McNamara be able to keep up>his refusal to 
follow suit ? The American miarile i^ustiy and many 
senior American oflioers ate building up » big pro-anti-missile 
campaiga It is being put d)out in Wamit^on that the 
cost m^t not in fact be as vast as was feare^ because the 
Zeus rocket may now bn iffln to tackle incoming missiles so 
far out on their. trajKfocy dud a' programme of fall-out 
shelters may not he needed .after aU. The pressure 00 Mr 
McNamara will be incSeased |by . hfo admission on December 
6tb that, die Russians are ffoinff to have more attacking missilea 
by nud-tpfiSjhan lda iaiiWgeDik adviaen thought diey would. 
He aeeaaa cadaiii ib.'dtme Under, heavy, pressure fithn Con- 
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gress, viHhich ooly last year voted $167 million for antt-missile 
developmcDt against bis advice. And then there is China. 
Even if it turned out that an aoti>aiissile system was not able 
to ward off whole Russian volleys, it might be good enot^ 
to stop sin^e “ rogue ” Chinese missiles if the Chinese were 
foolish or incompetent enough to allow such an inefiScient 
kind of attack to take place. 

To judge from Mr McNamara’s latest statement, no 
decision u imminent. Nor is one urgent A limited deploy” 
ment against China, which might be adc^tted as a oon^)romise 
solution if pressure from Cmigress and the diiefs of staff 
becomes too great, can be left to ^t fm at least another 
two years. That will still have, thse to rush a programme 
through before the Chinese bare buik missiles that can reach 
the United States. And later on the Nike-X system Itself 
may be out of date. The back-room boys are thiiddng up 
the midway ” system, which does its intercepting in outer 
space and so offers the great advantage of producing no fall¬ 
out at all. 

Yet in one way or another it seems pretty clear that Russia 
and America are embarked on another round of techndogical 
rivalry. This has an important consequence for the rest of 
the world. This new round widens still further the gap 
between the strategic capabilities of Russia and America and 
those of second-class nuclear powers. In future these ultra- 
sophisticated gadgets — anti-missile missiles, or advanced 


re-entry systems like Posetdon-oare likely to be the mari^\ 
first-class membership of the nudear club. In that case tk 
only point of having a Mark I strjking-force like the force A 
fra^e or the British deterrent will be. to deter other second- 
class powers. It will be no good for the big league. And if 
e\%r anti-missile systems became so dEcknt that the Ameri¬ 
cans had serious doubts about their ability to penetrate 
Russia’s defences — or vice versa —the snu^ler .^orqpean 
countries on both sides of foe Elbe would find tbem^ves in 
queer street. They would be in the jposition of ,beio^ hdd 
as hostages for the good behaviour of fomr patron^ , without 
any assurance that he could deter an attack on fo^ , 
supa-powers would either have to provide foeirnUiee ynm 
anti-missile defences of foeir own, or else face, a general retreat 
towards neutrality. 

This is not for today, or e\en for tomorrow. Bvt Mr 
McNamara’s announcement of November nth does reptres^ 
an imporunt turning in that portion of world politics , which 
is governed by suategfo considerations. That he should have 
reaaed to Russia’s dej^oyment without panic measures shows 
how hard the Americans are trying to rationalise nuclear 
strategy. But the fact that foe Russians have decided to deploy 
anti-missiles at all, which logically was held to be against meir 
interest, suggests the attempt may not work. It may remind 
strategists of what they should not have forgotten: the limits 
of sweet reason in the field of military rivalry. 


Six Months More on 


A SINGLE thread runs through three important things that 
have happened this week. The first is the postponement 
of British troop withdrawals from Rhine Army, announced on 
Monday. The second is the determination shown by foe new 
German chancellor, Herr Kiestnger, in his inaugural spe^h 
on Tuesday to go on sticking to both France and America 
simultaneously. The third is the discussion at foe Nato council 
meeting in Paris on Thursday and Friday. The common thread 
is foe need to maintain a balance power between foe 
Russian alliance and the West as they move towards a dtonte. 
The need exists because foe balance of power, far from 
being a leftover of foe. cold war, is actually a basic constituent 
of the detente itself. - r 

General de Gaulle does not agm with this. Since he with¬ 
drew France’s forces from Nato in July, be has been suggest¬ 
ing to a receptive public opinion that foe detente is an alter¬ 
native to maintaining a military balance of power through foe 
Atlantic and Warsaw pacts. When foe Americans and the 
British added foe lost straw to Herr Erhard’s breakup back 
by insisting that his government must pay foe full foreign 
exchange costs of maintaining their armies in Germany, they 
indireedy added their weight to foe same idea. If the presence 
of Anglo-American forces in Germany depended primarily 
on how much they cost, it was hard to argue that there was 
an overwhelming military or politic^ reason for having them 
there. The French and British, whose forces are marginal to 
the defence of Germany, could act as if they really .believed 
this. The Americans, on whom foe balance of power,and Ger¬ 
many’s sense of security as a western power depmd, could 
not follow .suit for long. Hence foe Sjadden Amc^an insist- 
enpe in O^obqr that foe wholq issiie .of troops -;lo. Germany 
should be given a< t^iqmiugl} oew„nxaminati9a t^^Germanyv 
Britain and foe United Slates. Hence .tocj foe ^erac^ offer. 


the Rhine 


The Americans are 
renting a bit of the 
British army in 
Germany 


now made public, to pay Britain to postpone its troop with¬ 
drawals undl next June 3ofo. 

It is not surprising that foe British Government’s decision 
to accept the tdks, the money and foe delay came under fire 
in the Commons on Monday from both 1 ^ and right In 
August foe Government talked as if October lyfo was its 
deadUne for getting more money out of the Germans. The 
deadline was then stretched to the end of the year, and has now 
receded anofoer six mHifos. It all souneb rather like Mr 
Khrushchev’s threats a few years ago to do dire ttungs to 
Berlin within six months unl^s the West took its troops from 
that beleaguered outpost. The. American payment aeems 
humiliating; it can be looked on as an indirect payment for 
foe contmuadon of a controvetsial east ot Suez Yet^ 

for all the adverse ^losses that can be put on it, k inaket 
sense in its own limited terms. It is a six months’ Ametkan 
purchase of Bridsb co-operation for an attempt to work out 
an overdue compromise between foe financial, poUdcal and 
military needs of the Nato allies in central Europe. 

The Americana are going to place £12^ million of new 
defence orders in Britain. It seems they reaUy are new orders 
and not part of foe already screed F-iii. contract, despite 
Mr George Thomson’s ambigmties in foe House on Monday. 
If so, foe six-month payment is equivalent to £2$ million a 
year, which is roughly the amount of foe relatively small cuts 
in Rhine Army costs which foe Ministry of Defence and foe 
Foreign Office might be ready to accept if foe Germans kept 
their purchases from Britain at the recent level of a Ihtle 
oyer £40 million a year. (The Germans have so far offered 
only ^31 million for foe futtue.)-. Even this would meet only 
half the fmeigq exchange of £^0 .tnilUpa or so which 
Mr iSadSBh^ warns , tp elimmte. ^ Biittin sdll ha^, to 
finaqqe a ^ .wme £2y million a year. But even this is 
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reduced by nearly £to mfllion a year as a result of the dollars 
that arc coming Britain from the transfer of American air 
force units to Britain after their ejection from France by 
General de Gaulle. The net loss to the British balance of 
paymrats In the next six months will be pretty small, and 
not Worth the exaggerated pother it has been raising in the 
Labbtir party all this week, including the flatiiing row at a 
private party meeting in the Commons on Wednesday e\iening. 

Of course, the three governments may not manage to reach 
a long-term agreement by June 30ih. But sterling may be 
stronger by then, and Mr Callaghan under less pressure. The 
Germans arc already reconciled to some loss of British and 
American troops (a £25'miUion>a*year cut might reqttire the 
wididrawal of some 10,000 Rhine Army men). By June the 
new government in Boon will have had time, if it wants a 
settlement, to raise its present offer of offset payments. And 
Mr Wilson will have made his reconnaissance towards the 
common market. It looks as if the prospects of an agreement, 
as distinct from a mere papering over of the cracks, will be 
better thm dian now. 

This will make it easier to bring the negotiation back from 
balance sheets to the political nub of the matter. What is 


needed is an understanding between the Americans, Germans 
and British on the western military alliance as part of the 
context of a Eui;ope moving towards ddtente. After the British 
and American ultimatums this autumn, the Germans will need 
convincing that the lower force levels the three allies will 
fix are really a new contract and not just a pause to take 
breath for more withdrawals in which Germany has no say. 
Even the Social Democrats are asking for increased influence 
on Anglo-American decisions affecting Germany. This means 
that some formal machinery of consultation must be set up 
to replace the individual decisions that set off this year’s 
threats to pull troops out of Germany. It also means that 
each of the main allies must be given the right at least to 
delay decisions Iw the others when it does not like them. With¬ 
out some visible power of this kind, the Germans are 
encouraged to feel that they are being downgraded frighten¬ 
ingly fast from cold-war allies into second-class citizens of 
the detente. This feeling is one of the classic sources of Ger¬ 
man nationalism. Helping German governments to control 
this danger is as important as working out a strategy of deter¬ 
rence which everyone hopes and expects will not have to be 
tested. 


The Gospel 
According to Jones 

T here is no bogy-man so dismal to those who run Britain's 
economy as the dreaded Zero Norm, the spectre who is 
•uf^sed to rule over pay negotiations in the six-month 
period of “ severe restraint that replaces the total pay freeze 
from New Year’s Day. Whatever will the thing look like ? 
Now, at least, Mr Aubrey Jones’s prices and incomes board 
has sternly cut off the hopes of those who fervendy expected 
that Norm would have something for diem. One loophole 
seemed to have been left open in the Government’s opposition 
to pay rises before next June: that offered by produedvi^ 
agreements under which workers’ pay would be increased in 
exdiange for improvements in working performance. 

Mr Jones closes that loophole right. His board’s report 
(Qnnd 3167) rightly and powerfully shows how very hard 
it is to get a proper productivity agreement that really does 
what it should. It insists that reorganisations of the way in 
whi^ manpower Is used must be judged not just in terms of 
manpower saved, but by their effect on the use of all the 
resources at the disposal of an undertaking ”—which means 
some pretty sophisticated accounting and forecasting, as well 
as man-management The demands on management skills 
are carefully spelled out, with the implication that not too 
ms^ay British companies may have them underemployed just 
iiovr. '■ The sheer time that proper productivity bargaining 
must take is emphasised. And that, roughly, is that 

An attempt to be^ preparing a comprehensive productivity 
agreement at this point in time as a means of paying workers more 
during the period of s,cvcrc restraint would therefore be unlikely 
to meet the requhtinents set out.... 

In other words, don’t burry ; we’U stop you anyway. 

That is tjbe main nmsage, and the right one. It could have 
been dimimus if ^ving productivity bargaining as a way 
riMW MdCTK 'freexe bad Id to^a lot of ix>gu$ inflationary bar- 
gainK^jR Vfouid have discredited the whole idea for a long 
tjyifcaHIlt remains clear'that the pfocess does offier Bririsb 
iuMsiiy^ main hope of prosperity Jo the future. But in 


The pure doctrine of the prices and 
incomes board on productivity agreements 
leaves little room for the phoneys In 
the next six months 


other respects the new Jones report carries one little further 
forward in the debate. For real guidance to those firms able to 
profit from it one must await the Jones board's reports on 
particular, specific rows. 

Indeed the somewhat abstract guidance that the board sets 
out here is not what it does best. Hitherto it has been the 
privilege and the virtue of Mr Jones’s reports to tie their 
arguments tightly to the facts of a particular industrial prob¬ 
lem. On theoretical matters it can say only what has often 
been said, even if it usually says it better. In fact the t>oard 
was asked in August to look at a batch of seven productivity 
agreements. It was later asked for, and has given, some 
abstract general guidance to the Government, to firms and to 
trade unions for the next six months; a cool draught. 
One now awaits with interest the hard stuff of its reports on 
real bargains, what is wrong with them and what right. 

The board in this report discusses, interestingly, the effects 
of the “ payments-by-results ” schemes for increasing produc¬ 
tivity that affect maybe 4i million workers in British industry 
—nine times as many as are covered by the more ambitious 
formal productivity agreements. Having pointed out some 
possible bad rifects of payments-by-results, the board asks the 
Government to refer such schemes to it for more detailed 
examination. This is the chance to let Mr Jones loose in a 
motor factory, in' Mr Jack Scamp’s stamping ground. It 
should be worth reading. 

For motor-car production is precisely the type of industrial 
process that should'give most scope for those benefits from 
productivity agreements that (sRys the Government, in its 
white paper on the period of seVefre restraint) “ should accrue 
to the community as whede^ in particular in the form of lower 
prices or rmpruvements in quality.” The present report seems 
to agree with ffffs arrtmetit, as would many economists. But 
boty can it be tntm|^ abbt^ ? By perfect comperition ? By 
govCreUMiit ihstrucrioh ? Vniat'oo you say, Mr Jones ? 
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Why Raleigh are making 
the kind of bike that only 
the Germans ride 


To sell abroad you ntav have to adapt vour product, Tofindout-caU Export IntetUgenee 


BALEIGII INWSTRirS LIMITLIJ, of Noltinglum, 
are one of this country's Icadint^ exporters. 
Exports have been a major part of tlicir business 
since 1945 and now, ^^ilh 140 overseas markets, 
they account for o^ cr 70% of Riilcigh’s produc¬ 
tion. But even for RatciErh sonic markets have 
proved tougher than others. Germany for in¬ 
stance. Raleigh had sold bikes there. But they 
were traditioiul English.biLcs. In Germany, not 
unnaturally, they ride German-style bikes. The 
geometry of the frame is different, the wheels and 
tyres wider and other small but important items, 
like mudguards, arc quite diflcrent.to those on 
English bikes. 

So, to increase their share of the German mar¬ 
ket, Raleigh had to make a c}xlc range to suit it, 
they did, Then they put the new models on 
show atthe recent Cologne Cycle Fair. The flew 
IdQrdcs aroused so much Interest that Raleigh 
^ve had to ap^wlnt on-the-spot reprtsemadves 
, to cope with the demind. Raleigh are experienced 
Id making changes Ibr overseas markets. Youmay 


not be. But like Raleigh you can get au iminciLse 
amount of help from l.Apoil IiUclIigoncc - ihc 
free Board of Trade ser\ ice for c\i>ortcrs. 

Adapting your product 

To Hnd out if your product needs adapting for 
export call Export IntelJigciicc. TcU us wliicti 
overseas market you want to go into and we w ill 
provide all the information you need. WcMf advise 
on pricing and packaging. TcU about local 
tastes, customs and coinpctitioii and give you 
statistics on consumer expenditure, tariffs and 
trade regulal^. To make sure that your pro¬ 
duct is absolutely right for the selected market, 
W’c can call on the advice of over 200 commerdsd 
teams overseas la British Embassies, Consulates 
and Trade Commissions. 

Now Export IntoIHgoneo con help you 

We edn assist with your .special export prob¬ 
lems, point out y6ur overseas markets, intro¬ 

duce you to fotrign agents and buyers and help 
plan a trijp abroad for you. Weean supply status 
reports on forciga lUms, give details of overseas 


contracts out fur tender and c\cn provide a fi'ce 
stand ;U ovcisca'i 'I'lade hairs. W'c can also ad\i';c 
on overseas marketing and ad^ ertising and assist 
with ])iiMicity ahuiad through the Central Oillcc 
of Initii mation if }'our product has news value. 

Our scr\ice is free, practical and coiifldcuiial 
(the facts In iliisatlvcrtisciucnt arc published with 
the full .approval of Raleigh Industries T.td.). CoiU 
today, and take the first step towards increasing 
your business—and your succcss—ox'erseas#' 


can EXPORT 
HflHUGENCE 

attheSoanlof'Daile 


lcnrVMS 3 T.lm 2 N 7 f" 
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Going Up in Smoke 

F ifteen years ago at this tune of year the adverdsements 
were c^(»tuu everyone to Give Him rigareitff. They 
are not doing so this Christmas: partly because of the restric¬ 
tions plac^ on cigarette advertising; pardy because a slight 
but definite clumge in du public attitude to smoking would 
have nude such exhortations from the tobacco manufacturers 
look distinedy tasteless. The companies, while energetically 
pushing ^ suei of non-iioxious cigars, arcvno Iqn^ overdy 
encouraging peoide to smiidce more (rigarettes. Lai^'vc^ the 
amount of Eocnkico on which duiy was paid declined by 9.6 
per cent Bacise revenue ftt^ .lebacco went up by only 3 per 
cent, aldioti^ the duty wait hdiiiM by 13 per cent. 

In other words, the manufactnie^ ate mi the defensive. So, 
too, are smokers. A telendess sucoesaioo of tepfart^ surveys 
and papers from Eunqie and Ameicfea (of which a Mceht one, 
on Northern Ireland, was financed by the Tobacco Research 
Council) has made it dl too clear that snioking can be feid 
for you. Sporadic attempts are made feom time to tiiwf to 
contradict die evidence (which remains statistical); but it is 
now generally accepted that cigairette smoking is a major 
cause of dmm from lung cancer, and an important cause of 
coronary disease and chronic bronchitis. 

What, if anything, should the Government do about it ? 
There is a case for aiguing that when a mao is not a risk 
to the community, he should be allowed to. end his life by 
smoke if he wants to. Further, most smokers, even most 
heavy smdeers, do not die of lung cancer. The fact remains 
that there were 30,000^ deaths from lung cancer laSt year 
(four times the deaths in road accidents and 5 per cent of 
deaths from all causes) and the number goes up inexorably 
year by year. These are epidemic figures, and no one 
remotely responsible for the national health could do nothing 
at all aliout them. 




Lung 

Coronary 

Chronic 



cancer 

disease 

bronchitis 

Total* mala daatha 1964 

21.441 

95.082 

18,957 

Aged 40-60 


6,424 

15,816 

2,654 

Aged 60-65 


4,539 

10,206 

2,982 


*England and Wales 


Action dsn 

take two 

or three main ftmns. 

The first is 


publicity and education. In Britain the prevention of disease 
is a du^ of the local healdi authorities, and in tUs case local 
publkity is st^pplemented tw national publicity undrrtokfn 
by the Ministry ci Health, which also arranges for a siipj^y of 
films and posters. But the main difiBculty feeing the educators 
is that^«ioafinned;<«Mt tBa0keiSi»wlm^mKbend the dsoigns, 
canmAgive the habit up, vdiil^.mho(ficb|dren and teenagers 
feel ut ^;^ger is ipQ. remdtk to wooy about, for deatiis 
front png jp^^t iire alt; peak jjn tK cancerous decade 
of sixw to . Question and..pibBcity might perhaps 

*** T ** «ifipl*4Msed the ^gm of 

smoki^ » ow'Marts.' Sttiefies luive Aown that ctgaiette 
smokefe ^ve'E^fiyefelg greater risk of djing from a coronary 
throm|ori8 betwem dm a^ of 33.and thai^ neit*M<lokers. 

Thtito^ei bowevMysfppjfi^t prdpagiida is having some 
effea. In the Commons liK|ia^,dSe Minister of Health 
wtidbetSiteea’'r!afo^*aiifi Pp i B ||y ^ proportion of. non- 
smMM# the adult jpopiilatiott (over is years of age) cose 
frod^kM c^ to 46’per Cent; dp fflcreme bd^ poft 
madwnUnoag men--wbo are also most at risk because da^ . 


The more you smoke, the smaller 
your chances of drawing a pension 

trad to be heavier smokers than women. There was a par¬ 
ticularly welctmie fall in the proportion of smokers among 
adolescents aged ^feeh to nineteen. 


M eanwhile althotl^ the manufacturers’ agreement to 
stop advertising & cinemas and on pirate radios lapsed 
at the b^inning of die montfe to be replaced nothing, the 
ban on digarette ads on teterishm remains. So me companies 
have switched to^Bpother ferm of sales promotion by gift 
coupons. The Ministet of iftealth said in the Ckimmons ust 
we^ that his failure to reach a voluntary agreement to limit 
att ptomotipnal qieodfeg, including coupons, “produces a 
sitidltKiiiwhicb dearly die (^eminent will have to consider.” 
Mr RobinsOQ has, in fact; embroiled himself wiUy-nilly in a 
row between tlto cigarette companies themselves. Two of 
them would bOve b^ gfed enough to ban coupons, but 
Imperid Tobacco (W. D. & H. O. Wills and John Player), 
categorically refus^. The reasons are obvious; its two’ 
coupon brandy Bmbas^ and Player’s No 6, have grabbed 
40 per cent of the static cigarette market in four years. No 
doubt many of these sales were balanced by the damage done 
to other Wills and Player brands. But a lot of them have come 
from the ether manufacturers, especially from Gallaher. 
Carreras, for its part, has always hefcn the strongest opponent 
of coupons, mainly because it has always, done better with 
ordms^advfrtibifis^ ivhichAIr Robinson has already cut back. 
Both GaHaher' anfi'Carreras have a powdful vested interest 
in nobbfiog. WiUs/Player’s cqupon brands before they do 
furth^..(^|^e .to,di«na,.. 

It has sdited'some inanufllcttirers to describe coupons as a 
mere promotional gimmick; but Wills and Player claim that 
this form of sales promotion does not, like advertising, en¬ 
courage pc^le m smoke more, but merely keeps them switch¬ 
ing betwedi brands. They should explain their grounds for 
being so sure: although it is clear that various forms of sales 
promotion work, it is not known just how they work or why. 
The critics of coupons allege that the firms “ spend ” £25 
nuBion a year (m coupcm^ against the ^14 million that they 
used to spirnd on mdinaty awertising. 

But in fact what they are doing is cutting fho price to the 
copsumer by around i^d. for twenty cigarettes—althcttgh 
this sum may be too large as coupon cigarettes get tiiinner 
and thi me r, containing less and less tobacco. The marketing 
men at Wilb and Playn argue that the customer prefers this 
smt of forced saving to a reduction from 48. yd. to 43. sd. a 
packet: that pei^ think cheap dgneries are bad cigarettes. 
They could test the rifeory by offering cash for coupons, as 
the trading statop compames do. For the time being, while 
male price mahitenance is still in force in the trade, maybe 
coupc^ are better than no price competiflon at all. 

This commercial argument is one that the Minister of 
Heatrii Ww tio well to steer dear d. We have aliea^ seen 
hoW'One form of sales promotion replaces another. But he 
could quite moperly do moae to encourage public authorities 
to ban smokiito hi mote tnina, buses, cinemas, shops and 
odier {tablic pheet—if only on' the ground of the' public 
nuisance cbus« to toe iioiHiltfddng half of the popUation. 
And any sensiUe British government could surely ftmow the 
United States, where Iqr fraeral law every dgarette pack must 
cury the anti-advertisonent; “Caution: dgarette smddng 
pjtglt hcyfltb;,**'. Afferalh it is an under- 
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Parliament's small changes 


Mr Crossman has gone some way towards 
fulfilling the hopes aroused among parlia¬ 
mentary reformers when he was macfe 
Leader of the House last summer. The 
detailed proposals he presented to the 
Commons on Wednesday were cautious in 
the extreme, but he prefaced them with a 
classic analysis of what is wrong with the 
House of Commons today. 

It still behaved as if it was a sovereign 
body; it was not. It had been shorn of 
most of its powers. A century ago, the 
Commons made and unmade governments. 
This power had now passed to the 
electorate. Dedsiens were now taken in 
private, round the Cabinet table or in 
private party meetings upstairs. The 
Commons had become merely a passive 
forum for the great political machines. 

Much ot this was familiar to anyone who 
had read Mr Crossman’s introduction to 
Bagehot. But that was written three years 
ago, when Mr Crossman enjoyed the free¬ 
dom of opposition. Now he is in office, 
and it took some courage, and courted black 
looks from Cabinet colleagues (not to men¬ 
tion their shadows On the Tory from bench) 
to restate his themes in such uncompro¬ 
mising terms. 

When it came to following up die logic 
of his own analysis, Mr Crossman was less 
satisfactory. Tlie basic object of parlia¬ 
mentary reform must be to give MPs a 
better chance of supervising die work of 
ministers; Mr Crossman is presumably up 
against the limit to the amount of new 
supervision that existing ministers are 
prepared to swallow now. 

There are to be two new specialist com¬ 
mittees: one covering science and tcch- 


Accounts Committee, the Select Committee 
on Esdmates and the Select Committee m 
Nationalised Industries are not supposed to 
concern themselves with policy. But, as 
Mr Crossman p^ted out, the line between 
policy and administration is often blurred 
and when the specialist committee system 
is extended into wider and more ccxnplex 
fields they will prove Inextricable. 

Mr Grossman also hinted at interesting 
developmimts in the area of ministeriid 
accountability. He felt that the reports of 
the PBrliamemary Commissioner (the 
** ombudsman ”) might gradually establish 
a new doctrine. The commissioner will 
report to a new select committee, which 
will protect him from random sniping in 
the House and will be able to take a ofim 
and measured look at any issues of principle 
which he raises. 

One other myth Mr Crossman punc¬ 
tured : the hoary claim that Parliament still 
effectively controls “supply,” the appor¬ 
tionment of money to the Government. In 
practice, on the many parliamenury days 
allotted to “ supply,” the money is usually 
voted formally, and the House gets down 
to a par^ fight on some newsworthy contro¬ 
versial issue sdected by the Opposition. 
Mr Crossman brought forward some tech¬ 
nical proposals to get rid at least of some 
of the mumbo-jumbo. 

There is only one fundamental objection 
to Mr Crossman’s package: his confessed 
assumption that the loss of power he so 
admirably exjMsed is a permanent loss. To 
tdk of brkiging it back was “crying for 

Northern Ireland 


tbe xaoon.” Tbe ipeouliit committQct 
were the most he could offer MFh •• • 
chance of supervisvig the Govemiieiiti' 
This is too modest an assumpeion. To break 
the stranglehoid of “the great politjal 
madiines” would dearly involye much 
more fundamental changes; and. MPs 
should at least explore the possibiUtieSe 

On the other hand, the proposal wliidi 
aroused the most argument was the least 
im^rtant: the introduction of morning 
sittings on Mondays and Wecfaiesdays. This 
has nothing to do with restoring to MPs 
any of their lost powers. The sole object 
is to give the growing number full tune 
memters more to do in the mornings, and 
a better chance of getting home reasonaUy 
early at night. 

Mr Selwyn Lloyd paraded the obvious 
objections. Few out-m-town MPs will be 
in London in time for the Monday morning 
sittings, yet Mr Crossman admitted that 
there is no alternative to Mondays and' 
Wednesdays, since on Tuesday and Thurs¬ 
day mornings many MPs work on standing 
committees. 

The business proposed for tile morning 
sittings is mostly tnvial (an^ votes whidi 
arise will not be mken until later in the 
day), and whether the House can cut down 
its all-night sittings will depend far more 
on the fate of the proposal to send part of 
the long committee stage of the Finance Bill 
to a standing committee. Not least, morning 
sittings will involve yet another parlia¬ 
mentary call on ministers, who already have 
too little time to spend working in their 
departments. 

Mr Crossman can cxily have damaged 
his own case by using in practise the power 
of the machine he was denouncing. He 
imposed the whip on what should surely 
have been a non-party. House of Commons 
matter. True to Mr Crossman’s principles, 
if not to his instructions, several Labour 
j^s abstained. 


nology (which means mainly Mr Benn) and 
one acting as a watchdog on the Ministry 
of Agriculture (which means Mr Pcan). 
The two front benches still recoil in horror 


Four steps to democracy 


from the idea of specialist committees 
co\'crmg foreign affairs, defence and the 
economy, where supervision is most needed, 
but at least Mr Crossman has made a start, 
and has got the ground rules right. 

The committees will be able to sit in 
public, they will have the right to question 
ministers (which is more than the three 
existing permanent committees can do) and 
they will not be confined to matters of 
administration. Theoretically the Public 


People handling high explosives often move 
slowly. So it is with ddiberate speed that 
Normem Ireland will be taking the impor¬ 
tant step towards more democratic govern¬ 
ment announced in the Queen’s Speech on 
Tuesday at Stormont. There are four 
measures. First, a permanent Boundary 
Commission will be established to leview, 
after the next provincial elections whidh are 
likely in 1970 , the shape and siae of the 
constituencies from, which * members nof the 


provincial parliament are elected (Ulster 
constituencies for the Westminster parlia¬ 
ment arc already kept under constant re¬ 
view, like all United Kin^dom^ constituen¬ 
cies). Second, the four university scats will 
be abolished at the next general election 
which is likely to come in 1970 ; mean¬ 
while four new territorial constituencies will 
be carved out of the swollen suburbs of 
Belfast. Third, the business vote which 
gives richer people a double voice, at their 



nil 
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Balkan Sobranie Turkish 10/6 




Egyptian No. 7 9/6 

Black Kussian 5/- 



Imperial Russian* 10/ 



Virginia No. 40 7/10 


Cocktail Virginia 3/3 


Continental Filter 5/5 


Virginia filter 5/5 


Packs uoidne pocks individual. Still good and still unchanged in 
a fanciful world remains Sobranie. These packs are made to match 
the unvarying character of the cigarette^ they contain. It's reassuring 
to know tl^t good taste can still be rewarded; nice, to feel in the 
pocket one of those Sobranie packs which guarantee the best in 
cigarettes*. In the House of Sobranie each edgareite is nuide and packed 
with (^0 by the same gifted fOpMlyi who from 1879 liavo provided Avaikble at better tobacconibU throughout tlio world, 

suc^lfttvn genemtions of d{flcn'i!ini.ating smokers with the i*iob pleasure. 

that *only rare and cost ly tobaccos can give. •Jn'pcriai nun'-iku for ove'iseas oily 


SOBEANIE 



TWHouse apart from the Packs 
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alleged obscenity. But then he was m Oppo¬ 
sition. His Criminal Justice Bill does not 
mention it. Two recent cases show what 
an ass the law cim still be. Three seized 
copies of a novel bv Mr Hubert Selby, 
“ Last Exit to Brooklyn,” were ordered to 
be destroyed by a London magistrate under 
the Obscene Publications Act of 1959. The 
prosecution was initiated by the puritan 
Tory MP, Sir Cyril Black, after the Attorney 
General had refused to take action. “ Last 
Exit’* is by no means exclusively a dirty 
book: fairly clearly it is the sort of thing 
that the 1959 Act tried to free. Had the 
trial been by jury, the book's conviction 
might be acceptable. But the Act denies 
the right to trial by jury where a destruction 
order is applied for. In fact, the magistrate's 
decision is only binding within his own area 
of jurisdiction; Sir Cyril may yet have to 
pursue Last ^t ” up and down the land. 
That hardly makes the law seem more 
sensible. 

A greater issue of principle is involved 
in the closing the Roben Fraser Galley 
in St James’s. The Director of Public 
Prosecutions acted in this case against a 
show of pictures by Mr Jim Dine (it seems 
that the police also looked in on Mr Dme’s 
other works at the Tate). Nobody pre¬ 
tended that the show was ” obscene,” 
although it certainly was not everyone’s cup 

tea as it included drawings of male and 
female sexual organs. The prosecution was 
brought under (of all thfhg^ the Vagrancy 
Act of 1838, on the allegation that the 
pictures were ” crudely offensive and 
disgusting.” It is time that son of rubbish 
was done away with. 


Nutional parks 

Keepers' lament 

National parks in Britain are a minority 
interest and treated as such. The National 
Parks Commission’s annual report,* out on 
Thursday, is a chronicle of defeat. The 
Government, the local authorities, the 
fanners, the armed services and the public 
at large have all got more pressing things 
to do than follow the country code. 

Among the flush of pre-election white 
papers last February was one from Mr 
Willey, the Minister of Land and Natural 
Resources, called “ Leisure in the Country¬ 
side—^England and Wales ” (Cmnd 2928). 
It prop^d a new Countryside Commission 
with wider scope to increase ” the general 
enjoyment of the countryside.” Parts of it 
needed legislation. The National Parks 
Commission welcmned it as “ the promise 
at last of effective action,” chough they 
would have preferred more power and more 
money for the new body. 

But m April, after the election, the 
Queen’s Speech tiered no new countryside 
bill except for Scotland, which is nothing 
to do with Mr Willey or the commission, 
and which is in much less need of rural pro¬ 
tection anyway. The commission now 
reveal that early in May their then chair¬ 
man, Lord Strang, accorttingly wrote to Mr 
Willey regretting this omission. Later chat 
same month, at Mr Willey’s request, Lord 

* HMSO. lOs^ 


Strang handed over the 
(whacb he had held for twelve years) f , 
WoottQii of Abingec. (In June slie\ 
joined by six hew mrabers, one of .dk^ 
Mr Cecil King of the Mirror.) 

Now Lady Wootton’s fi^rst report says: 
” We look to the minister to give us the 
means to achieve the ends for which we 
were appointed.” But the mimster is still 
Mr Willey; and Mr Willey is himself under 
suspended sentence of execution. In fact, 
legislation abolishing his office is expected 
well before legislation on the jpoim^trysick* 

Away from Whitehall the ^i^a^awei^ 
ment is no more encouragina. The 
misrion have embarked on mk 
planning study; but there can be no action 
on it before at the earliest. Biloid 
they have had repeated disappointments. 
In the Lake District they have been over¬ 
ruled in their opposition to Manchester’s 
scheme to take water from UUswater: the 
freeze has kept them from JbuyiM t big 
stretch of the shore of Coniston Water, mid 
from develming a piece of land for pick- 
nickers by Windermere. 

In the south-west more of Exmoor than 
ever before is under the plough, and no 
less of Dartmoor under the tracto of service 
vehicles. The commission con^tulate 
themselves on their success in keeping cars 
off the open moor: a working party is being 
oddly slow in deciding that more car parks 
might help. But the commission have 
scored at least one undoubted success. They 
have helped scop the building of a fairy- 
story garden and a zoo on the Sussex 
Downs. 


Figuring out education 


The most important figure in the new 
volume of Statistics of Education (X96j|, 
Part 2. HMSO. £i 15s.) is not a statistic 
at aU. ”The births recorded in the first 
half of 1966 have fallen short of the 
numbers implied in the projections now 
published. At present there is no indica- 

Who gets trained? 

Percentage of workers under 18 released by 
their employers for study in colleges — best 
and worst industries. 
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don that the long-term trend will necea- 
sarily be affected. In the short term, on 
the other hand, the numbers of births in the 
years 1966-69 may fall significantly below 
the figures published ... The present 
fall in the birth-rate may merely be because 
women are planning to have a child later 
than they might have done. But it is 
already certain that the number of children 
starting compulsory school five years from 
now, will be smaller than anyone expected. 
In five years’ time die period of compulsory 
schooling will be going up to eleven years. 
It is possible that the uackening in demand 
in resources for infant school teachers and 
places could do something to relieve the 
strain on resources for educadqg the 
sixteen-year-olds in 1971. 

The acobmpanying tables about teachers 
show just how waatoul (ff inevitable) it has 
been to incr^te the supply of teacher- 
training places for girls at the same speed 
as ^oes for young men, who will, stay in 
the tsadting profesaiop. But the campaign 
to bring l 3 ia 4 nunfod women teachers after 
bad famim la partly paying off. 

The oMe about fodustrid trainii^ uows 
how dreadful ia ^ fraatment of e^ die 
b^^iter young pepefo in some industries 
that luva bo ttadukiia of rmptentfoeshi^ 
Pleasb pota whidi fMostry it m the 
comta. i 
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Fighting a way through the 
slush of mistrust 

FROM OUR UNITFO NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


MrJQ^ilsoo coiild .never have hoped that 
the hst of. mandatory sanctions 
against Rho^sia would be easy going at the 
United. Najdons. There has been a >rear's 
peftt-up Mncan emotioa and impatience 
to cope with. This was described by 
Zambia’s foreign minister^ Mr Simon 
KapwepWe, when he explained some of his 
more extreme statements: No one of us, 
if his house and children were on fire, can 
just be dormant or in slow motion. My 
four million people arc on fire because c» 
the deliberate negligence of the British 
government.” 

The British mission Itself is on fire to 
hwe a resolution approved with a speed 
that should impress the Smith regime—and 
Portugal and South Africa. The Rhodesian 
Zapu nationalist pair of lobbyists have also 
been urging speed on the African states 
for their own reasons: they suspect Britain 
is on the point of making a settlement with 
Mr Smith which would snatch from them 
the apple of Nibmar (no independence 
before majority African rule) that floated 
tantalisingly close when Mr 3 nuth rejected 
the final proposals. With this impatience on 
all sides, one might have hoped for swift 
conclusions. But a week after Mr Brown’s 
opening speech, which was welcomed as 

forthcoming,” the debate was still 
unrollii^ slowly. And mistrust is at the 
root of these delays. 

If Mr Brown was forthcoming in saying 
that Britain would not oppose a ban on oil 
imports ” if made in acceptable terms,” his 
stipulation that sanctions should not 
escalate into an economic confrontation with 
all southern Africa raised many hackles. 
This seems to.be the same kind of blunder 
as that which many people thought Mr 
W 3 son committed when he told Mr Smith, 
beflSre Bliodesia’s declaration of indepen¬ 
dence, that force would not be usjd. Chief 
Adebo of Nigeria said it was like giving 
a burglar the free^m of the house ; Mr 
Apollo Kironde of * Uganda asked why the 
United Nations should go cap in hand ” 
to'South Africa to ask it to cc-operate. But 
the difference may be more riciical than 
anything else. While Mr Brown believes 
the best tactics are to warn the UN against 
ma^e confrontation and to say chat the 
JK)t|fifHnplianceof any member smte would 
a hew situation/* the Africans 


Thursday 

believe the best chance of avoiding a con¬ 
frontation (admittedly not a strong hope) 
is to show you do not fear it and to warn 
South Africa explicitly that non-compliance 
means violation of the UN Charter’s article 
25 (the one that makes Security Council 
decisions binding on all member 
governments). 

There is more African suspicion about 
the ” lingering farewell ” being paid by Bri¬ 
tain to Mr Smith. Britain’s reluaance to 
endorse an amendment that would call on 
it to declare categorically that it will not 
mnt independence before majority rule 
has been taken as the prelude to Britain 
reneging on the commitment it made at the 
Conunonwealth conference in September. 
The exchange of bluff-calling and counter- 
bluff during which Mr Bowden invited Mr 
Smith to implement the white paper’s 
constitutional proposals if he i^ly 


Force in Rhodesia 

By jingo if we do 

Mr John Lee (Reading): Ij sanctions do 
not succeed, is my right hon, friend 
now prepared to use military force in 
backing them? 

The Prime Minister : We are now in a very 
difficult situation as a result of thts 
refusal today, and it would not help if 
I were to go further in saying what we 
will and will not do. 

The exchange in full was actually rftthei 
more complex than that. Yet, among c^er 
things, Mr Lee did ask about force; and 
Mr Wilson did, in those words on. Decem¬ 
ber 5 th, evade the opportunity of repeating 
his old promise that force would not be 
used against the Smith regime ,in Rhodesia 
except to ” restore law and order.’^ 

Suppose—Inst suppose—that he were to 
pick up the pii^t^ that he and Mr Bottomley 
determinedly pushed aside in 196^. What 
could Britain 

The niilitaiV'answer depends, first^ on 
the polftfcai climate in Bimin. And this 
would have to have changed profoundly if 


believed in the six principles, and Mr Smith 
replied that he would do so if Britain per¬ 
formed its part in legalising independence, 
has been seen by some Africans here as a 
sinister new British concession. 

The British reluctance to concede any 
endorsement of Nibmar until Ae differences 
are composed on all the other items in the 
resolution can be explained as canny hesi¬ 
tation to sign a cheque before Uganda and 
Nigeria deliver the goods—that is, support 
the resolution. But it also increases 
suspicion. And because of a further alarm 
that Britain may concede Nibmar but, at 
the same time, instal Mr Smith as head 
of a non-independent state for the 
indefinite future, another African amend¬ 
ment was added which would make Britain 
reaffirm the Rhodesian peoples’ inalienable 
right to independence. 

These suspicions may all melt as quickly 
as the winter’s first snow. But with White 
House advisers grumbling at Washington 
dinner parties ab^t Britain abandoning all 
its international responsibilities, and with 
Mr Walter Lippmann telling his readers 
that Britain has done ’*a disservice to the 
United Nations ” in bringing this request 
for sanctions to the Security Council, the 
discontent remains like slush for Mr Wilson 
to fight his way through. 


there was to be any answer at all; a recent 
poll of British opinion showed 6 per cent of 
the sample approving eff the use of troops to 
enforce British policy ; 42 per cent approv¬ 
ing of it only for restoring law and order; 
and 49 per cent—with little difference be¬ 
tween Tory and Labour supporters—dis¬ 
approving of it in any circumstances. 

There IS no breakdown of order in Rhode¬ 
sia. Mr Wilson could not create one except 
by means—African “freedom fighters”— 
that he would never wilUngly accept. Nor 
pould he successfully invent one, so long as 
British papers were free to print news from 
the other side. Mr Wilson’s pistol could 
never even leave its holster unless he, ,back- 
pedalixng, and the Rhodesian Front, goose¬ 
stepping forward, had conditioned 
Bfit^ public to accept the use of force 
simply t9;ia^9e a British solution. 

: That could—just could—occur if Mrrlan 
Smith vseref replaced by an oven wUte- 
sopremacist rash enough to put his p^- 
cipl& visibly into practice; and if at the 
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In 9paoe, pem; on fartli, at least a little 
more is the seasonable 

message h^ald^d W the announcement on 
December ^t lengthy negotiations had 
an agreed text for a treaty on 
actiintjes in outer space. President Johnson 
fluttered a few diplomatic dovecots by pre¬ 
empting the role of herald angel and giving 
out the good news from Texas a fewiiours 
before his return to Washington. 

Protocol would have indicated a joint 
sutement by the g^erhments coi^emed or 
by the United mtions, whose a8-member 
sub-committee on space law was the forum 


moon or on Other '^cekfsttal bodies;* Which 
viEould be “ used excilusivily for peaceful 
puriioses.” It would bai^ the placing of 
nuclear weapons either eh these bodies or 
in orbits around the earth.' It would also 
forbid any claimjng of national sovereignty 
over celestial bOmes; these, and outer 
spm, should be, open to exploration by all 
nawns. Thera should be open access, 
subject to reasonable advance notice,*' to 
aMj^jbstallations set up on the moon by any 
nad^.; Signatories would undertake to 
avoid contaminating celestial bodies, and to 
help each other's astronauts when in dilB- 
00%. It would indeed seem that a higher 
code of conduct can be expected up there 
than has yet been achieved here below. 

How has such admirable concord been 
achieved? For one flying, evidently, 
because d|0 ** space powers *’ have got really 
alarmed by the prospect, of their .arms race, 
reaching dbig stage of the orbiting nuclear 
weapon, ft, ia not the expense of this form 
of vertical pfoUferatiofi'* that particularly 
worries them; it is rather the acute inherent 
risk of accident. Space is to be therefore 
denuclearised; but not entirely demili¬ 
tarised. *'Spy'* satellites may still be 
placed in orbit to detect military activities 
on earth; stddiers may still be sent to the 
moon, but only if they are unarmed and 
assigned to purely peaceful tasks. 

Mr Johnson described tiie space treaty 
as **the most important a^s control de- 
vdopment since the limited teat ban treaty 


. of 1963.** This may be seen by some people* 
as a rueful comment on the lack of progress 
made in recent years towards cutbulg the 
earthboufid arms race. Tidings of good 
cheer are not yet coming through ab^t the 
long-awaited nuclear non-proliferatioh 
treaty or the extdision of the 1963 treaty 
to cover underground tests. And now the 
destabilising" implications of Russians 
deployment of anti-missile missiles have in¬ 
evitably evoked in America greater pressure 
for corresponding action (see page I2ix). 

On Monday, the American and Russian 
co-chairmen of the Geneva disarmament 
conference were able to announce its recon¬ 
vening for February 2i8t. But progress on 
the test ban has not in faa matched the 
fairly cheerful heraldings that some rather 
premature British angels voiced last month. 
And those in Amenca who now hail the 
space treaty as greatly improving the chances 
of i^ement on hon-prolifenition also seem 
a bit ahead of events. If those chances are 
improving, it is largely because the Russians 
are coming to worry less about Germany 
and more about India ; and both these shifts 
must take time. Yet the space treaty does 
show that Russia is not wholly inhibited 
about providing the Chinese with materia] 
for more charges of Soviet ** collusion " with 
America, even while the Vietnam conflict 
rages on. In that general sense, the peace¬ 
ful moon did indeed shine brightly this 
week on Mr Johnson’s hopes of '‘peaceful 
engagement*’ between east and west. 


for jtniKh of the negotiation, although the . 
hardest mits were' more privately cracked Syria 

For glory not for cash 

any sign ot being miffed by Mr Johnson's ' 

gun-jumpingt .wlticb was doubtless ' a OUft MIDDLE EAST C.OSflESI*ONDENT 

reason to rumours, already circulating, Perhaps it was a little odd to ht^d a because of the fall in tanker rates from the 

whicn thw h^ Mlped to foster; It was, tne mony at Banias, with attendant miniaier of. Persian Gulf, seems to the Arabs to be 
more tet^r feelings « some others among industry and tetevismn eam^raaj to mark the as . good- as an admission due past 

“J*”* turning off of nil. .Vet it really was a paynuiits were less than they , should 

tendedy, ^tan^ rEdw dtooundtd the draft solemn moment for Syria.! For the first have been. This to them supports Syria’s 
^ty as motlm, swindle pemtrateo by time shice the Sues ertsis ip 1956 die Bow chum ef> retroactive compenmtion. ■ But 
Amwiam .im^nato^m coi^piiacy with of Arab «I to western markeu was being Syria’s resolute avoidance of the spirit of 

the Soviet revisiomsts. interhipted. Like Henry Higgins, die compromise holds a dangerous precedent 

.The ^ty is tp he tVfn for signature Syrians ftlt that they, and ;they alone, had for.the future. Not only is the principle of 

in Washington, Moscow and London after done it! letroactivity an expensive one to axfanK, but 

ipprovd t^ the .cutimt UN Assembly, The suspension of negotiations with the it assumes that, camel>like, the • oil cobs* 
much is expected , to give it overwhelaung Iraq Petroleum Company, the impounding panies hove secreted the “ unio8t<?’ profits 
support (aldioOgh Albania,,and perhaps a of ccunpany installations, the unilateral of their fit years md ,can now afford to 
Few other states that hesitate to offend raising of transit and loading dues, and hand them over. Syrian demands would' 

China, may provide a litde. dissent). It wiU finally, on Tuesday,' the blomng of die inctease the com of oil at Barm by ii cents 

mme, into force when ratified by America, pipelm valves so tm no more oil can flow a barrel.i Arab oil nationalists argue that 
Russia, Britain aiid sny two otiiet countries, to either the Bmiies or the Tr^oli tetmi* there ia no excuse fm passing this on to du 
Fbere have been no signs that Mr J^cdinsoq nals, have all been carried out by. the cotisumer. But oil company economists 
sroul^ .find any seirious Mtppsition to ratifi- Syrians with a revolutionary certa^. of are more concerned about ruture (epm> 
3 tioiui|i> .ibe &ntte. France, which has moral and tegid rectitude. True, the cuisions of such ■ Inge, easily won Incteake. 
xen cOiWppWlkis in refusing (lfi*c China) Syrians daimed £40 million In back does Already Lcbhnon has '^ut m its own 
o acHiere to zpdj test ban treaty, is plus a future increase of £5 millkin C'year ; transit daim to whatever additional money 
:xpected to thu one ; during the last but the extra money is not their primary Syria gets. Mr Khtami, Lebanon’s 
veeks oi negodation, French reservations concern. This ha», in fan, been the main recently appomted prime minister, has 
m several secondaiyrpoints were apparendy stumbling block' in the negotiations: the betia ,urg^'the cm^iany to settle its 
moodied out Thus. X967 should witness Syrians were-not borgainhig, they were confUk'with Syria, whose daims he 
be pleasiiw, if slightly luddic, spectade of insistii^ on their r^ts; - ' deecHbes as fust. 

isystembflawbi^gifflpotiltlOnthemoon The lyva agretiDsent between'the Eriq The' question in unhnpassioned Arab 
hat is in important resj^ecla'mom far* PetroleoqiCdttpany and the .Syrian govetO- minds-is noe whether the SyiianB are in the 
ekdtiiv tiuin anything the eaidMl^ bave - ment wid. in need of'lidytiig ri^t?^~'iiet, but whether they have gone 

nanag^'te apply to t&ft ’own'dkw;’’ '. up. The'company’k oiftraf^.incr«iifMd''dttea' too fah too (akt. There is no love'fair-fOr 
'T)w treaty womtibah die ^tatSSj^bl'df at a tinte .whm the^fedGue^tiul^liffi Sm a^ dbuht-ahaf-Syrian-'da^ are 

nilltary instetiailbiis of any kind bii'the less profitable than ft tWis ibn idibi- ’ - -'bn Pdf* 










stde|i^rf:are upictH^ cabi^ are spun, 
International,..I4d., te noW 
trusses fair what 

■ ^ biggest suspension 

j^ga.'$.c^qa^l^^ OtInocp.RIver and will be a major 
: in vWie^iiMois tong^ai^ transpbrt^lim program. 


Total length, of the suspend^ ktructure will be 4,173 
feet (1,272 meters), whichl places it among the ten 
longest bfid^ In the world. Similarly, United States 
Steei International (New Y(^, Inc., has been the prime 
contractor of Porfugafa haw Salatet Bridge over the 
Tagus River->^ipn|tert Sjitepension bridge in Europe. 




rm BcoHbMtisT bBcsMiira tt, 'i«i66 


iAi^ if* Art you looking % a gipiglf ooiii^of 

tho llnlta^;^tos Steel Inteniatkmaif comnienineiu.F<n'’^itKor,infoi^^ 

eaH u« A* Now York City or London, or contact aiqf of oiiir-.Comwear^ 

throughout tho world. USS and Ohlwcu are tradeinarka of UniijMl SkaiN Jiiill^^^^^ 



2 Thid 10,000,000-ganon steel water tanit 
(38,000,000 liters) is the largest ground stor^^e 
tank in Puerto Rico. It would be a giant anywhere ." 
In the world, It is as wide as a soccer field, talier 
than a four-story building. The tank contains nearly 
1,^ net tons (1,089 M.T.) of steel supplied and f 
erected by United States Steel International, Ltd., .fdr ' 
the Puerto Rico Aqueduct and Sewer Authority. 


3 This rig, the largest offshore drilling rig in the 
world, is another example of United States Steel’s 
versatility, it is taller than a 30-story building, 
weighs 9,000 net tons (8,146 M.T.), and can 
drill while afloat or while resting on the ocean floor. 
USS “OiLWEu” drillingequipment was furnished, includ¬ 
ing one of the largest draw works ever made—a 3,000 
horsepower unit capable of drilling to 30,000 ft. (9,144 
M.), far deeper than a well has ever been drilled before. 
The rig is also equipped with "Oilwcll" 1700-P slush 
pumps, rated among the world's most powerful—and 
with an “OiLWEu” traveling block of unexcelled capacity. 



(U^ United States Steal jhiternfUenal 

UMted Statm Steal i»t en wttai U )i gNu Yeiti). 


Nm V««k -10 
, Ugndo n ^Qlii 
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Continued from page 1226 
fair and their calcidadoos basically correct, 
both as to the underpaying for transit 
rights, and overcharging for crude oil 
d^vered to the refinery at Homs. But there 
is fear that the Syrians are not prepared for 
the consequences of their revolutionary 
logic. Already they have put themselves 
in a false position cowards Iraq by refusing 
to allow the test tanker that IPC sent to 
Banias on Sunday to be loaded. Their own 
decrees made this decision inevitable. Yet 
it will be diScolt now for Iraq to compel 
IPC to contimie paying them oil royalties, 
%ince it gives the company stronger grounds 
for inveddng itsiNWatitv ciaus^^ 

Both Iraq and ^rial nave declared that 
they will yAp oil flowing. But where to? 
Into the sea? More than 8o per cent ct the 
oil deliPere^ to Banks is sold to IPC sub- 
aidiafieii, and to find new customers would 
take months, if it can be done at all. The 
possibility oi Iraq nationalising its oil, 
which the Syrians hope will be the next 
move, would clearly contribute nothing to 
the solution of these marketing problems. 
There must be expectations, well founded 
or not, that Russia will come to the rescue, 
possibly by lifting oil by tanker from Banias 
to eastern Europe. But it is questionable 
whether the Syrians have worked out a 
detailed strategy of nationalisation. They 
may relying on western industry's need 
for oil to force western governments to 
force IPC to come to ternvs. They are also 
surely reckoning on the fact that the 
prospect of Kirkuk oil from Iraq falling 
into the Russian orbit is not a pleasing one 
to any western government. 

But have the Svrians correctly calculated 
their sti^cngtb ? It will' be a test pf sur^ 
vival power. The Syrian weakness is that 
whereas alternative sources of bfl are 
available to Europe, alternative sources of 
revenue are not easily available to Syria, 
and even less to Iraq. Syria stands to lose 
about 15 per cent of its budget if oil stops 
flowing. But the Iraoi budget, which has 
been in a dangerously wobbly state for 
some time, will be chopped by 6o per cent. 
Iraqi'Syrian solidarity has been publicly 
impeccable so far. but IPC might be for¬ 
given for gambling a little on its inability 


to bear much strain. Relations between 
the two countries have been on the verge of 
hostility ever since the Baath party was 
suppressed in Iraq by the late Presi<tcm 
Arof in November 1963. In spite o( some 
.recent fence-mending, the Syrians still 
regard the Iraqi regime as basically 
reactionary. There may well be in Syrian 
oil policy the streak, of a desire to punish 
Iraq as well as the oil company, possibly to 
topple the present regime and produce a 
more revolutionary government. 

•Arab divisions Inve- so lon^ been an 
obstacle to a strong ” oil policy .diac it 
must be tempting for the oii company to 
rely on the obstacle lasting for ever. This 
could be a rnisuke. As long as Egypt. 
remains on good terms with both Irao a^ 
Syria, and aUe cq apply pressure to tWiSt 
^ir . solidarity wtU etgna a good deal of 
strain. However rdiuctant the Iraqi regime 
may be to adopt a dynamic oil policy, 
internal as well as external pressures leave 
it little choice but to go along with Syria. 
It cannot be expected to Influence Syria to 
be more moderate. Both the Baathist 
and the Nasserist groups in Iraq have been 
urging their government to nationalise its 
oil. A powerful radio campaign from 
Damascus is sayii^ the same. 

When he was in Cairo last week, the 
Syrian foreign minister, Dr Makhous, was 
reported to have offered to submit the 
dispute to international arbitration. But 
when early this week IPC, in its turn, 
applied for arbitration the Syrian govern¬ 
ment rejected the suggestion. Basically 
Syrian oil policy seems to have two aims, 
neither of them primarily economic: to 
force the Syrians' will uj^n the company ; 
and to explode the oil situation (rather as 
they have been attempting to explode the 
Palestine situation). Justified by their own 
revolutionary, anti-imperialist logic, un¬ 
worried by too much knowledge of the 
complexity of the oil business, the Syrians 
arc ready to set off the train of dynamite 
that would eliminate western oil imperialists 
from the Middle East. Any damage done in 
the process is seen by them as the price of 
economic independence. This, they believe, 
cannot be achieved by gradual bargaining, 
only by painful revolutionary struggle. 


IRAQ'S OIL EXPORTS 1965 
26*6 mn tons via Banias 
15*2 - - - Tripoli 

18-0 “ - •• Gulf ports 



fiigeria 

The coloners jigsaw 
won't fit 


Niicria^ embittered eastern, region is get¬ 
ting'frighteningly close tb a i^irbdt oopfron- 
tatjon with the federal goveriiitieitt. 

Gowott, the head of Nigeria^ ipai^kry 
government, aniiouhced in a 
November joch chat be is 
tain the federation, if necessary jby 
This clashes, with the. position 
mainly Ibo eastern r^on has .grmjbDf.' 
woriied itself into during'thia ytarl ahiof# 

at the gbottive constitiiriDna) oQttfettiioe m 
Lagos that finally fell .to pieces ip Novietn- 
ber ; they were afraid of the northern troops 
stationed around Lagos. But while the con? 
ference was in session the east argued that 
there should be no federal parUameat- at 
all, and that the federal government should 
consist simply of a council of states.’’ 
The members of the council would be 
drawn equally from all the states, paid by 
the states and subject to recall by them. 
The eastern military governor, ! Colonel 
Ojukwu, outlined the same scheme' iR' a 
speech to the consultative assembly in his 
region on November 24th. It is. a plan for 
an association of sovereign states with cer¬ 
tain services in common but without any 
real federal government. 

Colonel Gowon has now sumn^iyxl 
an assembly to draw up a new federal con^ 
stitution. He wants an eastern delegation 
to attend. But there is no reason to tbiiik 
that the constituent assembly will be any 
more successful, than the abortive ^ con* 
stitutional confcr^ce was in producing a 
compromise between the regions. The kuid 
of difficulty that arises was dearly shown 
during discussions on the number of new 
states that should be created within Nigeria. 
Colonel Gowon has suggested a minimum 
of eight. The north and the cast have been 
united in wanting to maintain the unity of 
their own regions, while the west and the 
mid-west have at various times favoured the 
creation of between four and fourteen new 
units. 

The fact is that everything else is sub¬ 
ordinated to a trial of strength that many 
Nigerians believe to be inevitable. K the 
eastern region feels that it cafloot send a 
delegation to the cohatituent assembly m 
Lagos, this trial of strdigch will be near. 
Though there arc pepj^le Th Lagos and the 
north who already regard the Ilm as rebels, 


^oionei uowon mmseii is suu worKing lor 
national reconciliation. But he has other 
troubles. Right now these centre around 
the dislike felt by the western region for 
the northern Hausa troops stationed in and 
around Lagos. Colonel Gowon haa 
promised to recruit some Yorubas. hut for 
the time being the Hausas are il|f he has to 


ms 




there has been a resurrbeekm'- of tnilitanc 
Moslem feeling, his is 

making him unfwpulari' ' . 
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Tbe next few weeks will probably be 
decisive. It seems higjdy unlikely that any 
re^od yrill be allowm to withdraw from 
tl^:fedetatioa peaqeably, or that a residual 
f«d^ goVenuiientlnnild not use the means 
at its disposal td reassert its authority oyer 
at least toe oSrbcaring areas of the east that 
arp not inhabited by Ibos. dhis is why the 
east is desperately trying to atm itsett^ and 
why tension is rising throu|^ut N^gnda. 
ll^edicr or not .the explosion will oome 
depends on the strength and wisdom of a 
handful of men who may well be swept 


•;>.J 


Germany 


The candles' wavering light 




FfK>m?6(m:,(NI)iA ^RRESroNOENT 

'-.y 

. Btokerttiff wer Ccmg^ party nominations 
for the mcdons dile in February has driven 
many p60fde out of the party in the last few 
mofithk ^ This has been particularly so in 
West Bengal, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh, 
whe)^ disappointed men have set up their 
mvn rival ^rties. Most of these squabbles 
ate die result of rivalry, cither between 
people or between groups. But there is 
ramer more to it in the case of Mr Krishna 
Menon, the one-time defence minister, who 
has txM denied a ticket for North Bombay, 
the constituency he has represented for 
almost ten years. 

Mr Menoo has always been at odds with 
the party managers, particularly with the 
Bomeay boss, Mr S. K. Fadl, a man who 
could teach Tammany Hall a trick or two. 
As far back as August he had served notice 
that if the party high command forced Mr 
Menoo on Bombay (as Mr Nehru did in 
1962) it would be over his dead body. Mrs 
Lidira Gandhi and Mr Kamaraj tried hard 
to work out a compromise but both Menon 
and Path stuck to their guns. Mr Menon 
rejpused to move to another constituency 
while Mr Path with equal obstinacy refused 
to relent. 

Although Mr Menon has not said so in 
so many words, it is plain that he intends to 
quit Congress and to fight North Bombay 
as an independent. His revolt against the 
party bosses will probably swing many votes 
m hts favour in the prevahing anti-Congress 
mood, and the result may well be a thump¬ 
ing victory for him. The consequent loss of 
face'for Mr Path would be the feast serious 
of the repercussions that have now been 
set in trah^ The easing out of Mr Menon 
wffl gerUhily be interpreted all over the 
Goantry as a fmt^ swmg to the right. It 
also am&ms that the par^ machhie now 
has the upper ]nmd and will be decisive in 
the dhoice of any fntnxe prime minister. 

To die txilmi that dm makes Congress 

bouse less 4Mded againsi; itself, this may 
be a goay||H|UBut th^ will be a pri^ 
to pay* 'S^^Hdiantment iridi Cmgreis 
anmni^^Vaiticiitete urban 

fuitber. and thia dis- 
dlQlHlwot S^6o^ 
dangerom^«inp between rulers and ruled. 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

To most Germans the posters that Germany 
Indivisible has. brought out for Christmas 
are pretty saddening. Variously coloured 
candles bum in an irregular cluster under 
the unobtrusivdy printed words Christmas 
Together.” That is all. And, indeed, after 
dane on HeUiger Abend, at the hour when 
German families traditionally exdiange 
their presents, candles whl be ceremonially 
lit and set in the windows of miUtons cf 
homes on bo«lh sides of the Blbe. But 
togetherness will go scarcely any farther 
than that. 

This vear west Berliners are being pre¬ 
vented from visiting tbdr relatives on the 
other side of the wall because the projected 
arrangement for issuing passes does not give 
east Germany the implicit recognition it 
wants. When Germany Indivisible, bent 
on promoting contacts, invited the president 
of the east German Academy of Sciences, 
Professor Hardtke, to attend a conference 
in Berlin last weekend the reply came that 
this would-be friendly gesture was “ shame¬ 
fully presumptuous.^’ The professor, a 
communist party member, requested that 
no more invitations should be sent to him, 
since Germany Indivisible was an “ espe¬ 
cially inimical instrument of Bonn’s revan¬ 
chist policy and psychological warfare.” 
Earlier in the week Mr Kosygin had un¬ 
folded in Paris his vision of a Germany con¬ 
veniently divisible for a long time to come. 

In these circumstances the new west Ger¬ 
man chancellor, Herr Kiesinger, was mostly 
whistling in the dark when he sketched to 
Bundestag on Tuesday the course of a 
condliatopr foreign policy which he hoped 
bis coalition government would be able to 
pursue. He pointed out that Bonn’s rela¬ 
tions with Moscow were stiU burdened by 
the unsolved problem of reunification. The 
paltry fruits of the formal diplomatic rela¬ 
tions initiated in 1955 had, he admitted, 
disappointed both sides. But, contrajy to 
the hopes stimulated in advance by political 
commentators, Herr Kiesinger reaffirmed 
his adherence to old principles that seem 
to rule out any reciprocal accommodation 
between the communists and a Germany 
reaching out for closer collaboration. 

Thus, while virtually acknowledging the 
permanence of the Oder-Ncisse border by 
expressing sympathy with Poland’s desire 
to live within secure frontiers,, 
Kiesinger insisted in almost the same breath 
that the frontiers of a reunited Germany 
could be determined only through a freely 
negotiated agreement with an aU-Gertnan 
government. Later Herr Kiesingeir statqd 
unequivocally that the new federri govern¬ 
ment considered Jtself to be **the only 
German government legally and demo¬ 
cratically eh^ted, and consequently autho¬ 
rised ip tpmk for the German ^pte e* 
a whok.” ■ ; J, 

It it plain that such claims gife still utterly 


rejected by the governments of 00^ 
German eastern Europe. Czechosloyakia 
may have been mollified to some extent by 
Herr Kksinger’s flat admission that Ae 
Munich agreement was no longer valid. 
But this admission has as good as been made 
already, in the semi-secrecy of the long- 
dragging negotiations between Bonn and 
Prague for exchanging trade missions; and 
no east European capital ha»i^been more 
zealous than Prague in propounding the 
communist thesis of the existence of three 
German states—east, west and west Berlin. 
As for Herr Kiesinger’s profession of readi¬ 
ness to allow cultivation of ‘‘contacts be¬ 
tween authorities in the Federal Republic 
and such in the other part of Germany,” 
it was simultaneously hedged about with 
the withering proviso that such contacts 
would not signify recognition of a second 
German state. Tell that to Herr Ulbricht. 

Herr Wehner, the Social Democrat who 
is now minister for all-German affairs, has 
tried to bridge a bit of the gap. He has 
written in the socialist paper Vort^dris that 
west Germany should review its refusal to 
recognise east Germany if the communist 
government beebmes “ democratised.” But 
he added that this involves free and secret 
elections,, which again puts off the happy 
day to a dim future. Herr Ulbrkht’s propa- 
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Commute to Canada? 

You certainly could—AIR CANADA flies daily 
to Montreal and Toronto, with BOAC 


For yeafs now AIR CANADA (with BOAC) 
lias been giving the only direct service to 
Canada from the U.K. It's what you'd 
expect We're Canada's own airline, and a 
big country like Canada needs a big 
airline to match. 

Any day you like we can fly you to all 
Canada. To a conference in Montreal, a 
trade fair in Toronto. Or a factory in 
Sault Ste. Marie. If the day ever comes 
when you need to commute to Canada 
Air Canada is standing by, 

} 

7 hour^ to Montreal 

Ask yoUlr travel agent to book you on the 
big DC A VC 10 or 707 jets from London 

Montreal IA‘7 h<>ursT*Jdss.tiiaritbatJa)ffl 


,.. Prestv»/i^!; They can taki9 ydii^to Tordfiit© 
]^;non-stoiJ; Or to Vericouy^r on 
fabulous Air Canada Western Arroy^-' 
aervicer.thej ifst and. orHy non-stop service 
^ to the far 0 ^ Caniida. / ' 

Once , in Canada^ you'll find fast Air 
Canada. 'CpOfiectidns to 05 major cities, 
^00 7 important centres Irf the U S.A, 


Expo 67 at no extra cost 

If you're flying to anywhere ifi North 
Amerna* next year. Air Canada, can fly 
you via Expo G/, the World Exhibition in 
Montreal, at no extra cost. Ask your 
travel apenraljout stop-over arraiioemciits 
on An Canada flights 



for ■ f«w (loirt’.K in Csnadii Mtt ol Mu»i'?al 




AIR 



J.U3l. 5 if 9 ftlcUAClP' I >^iLiy!tVdWt.7|33 And otiicr-r. 

•') Glasnow. Oubim. Shao-,on. Birnnn^ham, Manchnatf?! 
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We do abrisk trade 

iwi #‘1^^ -lirlrkrio 



US £37,000 a day. That’s what 
other people paid us for our 
manufacturing knowhow 
and the rights to make our 
products- and they paid most 
of it in foreign currencies. 
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gandists have been raging for weeks against 
Herr Wehncr. In the BerHner Zeitung 
Herr Wehncr has been described as **an 
inordinately ambitious man, hungry for 
I power, and altogether unprincipled into the 
bargain.** Nwes Deutscfdand specifies that 
he is the man who wants to continue ** the 
Christian Democratic Union’s aggressive 
policy against the German Democratic 
Republic. In effect, the conquest of the 
Democratic Republic by force is at the back 
of Wehner’s intentions.” 

Throughout Herr Kiesin^er’s ciusory 
discussion of some of the posJbilities in the 
field of foreign policy, his foreign minister, 
Willy Brandt, smiled'the. enigmatic smSe 
propo: to a Social Democrat who would 
have liked to put it rather differently, and 
probably would not have taken quite so 
much away with one hand of what he had 
proffered with the other. It may have 
helped Herr Brandt in the course of his first 
ministerial reconnaissance in Paris this week 


COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 

that Herr Kiesinger had envisaged improve* 
ment in Germany's relations with eastern 
Europe evolving through Frgneo-German 
collaboration ih as many activities and pro¬ 
jects as possible. But by the time Herr 
'Kiesinger had srid all he had to say con¬ 
cerning Germany’s (and Europe’s) shnul- 
taneous dependence upon France and the 
United Sutes, he seemed to be following 
the Erhard-Schrfider line so closely that 
General de Gaulle can scarcely have been 
happy. That staunch German gaullist,^ 
Baron von Gutteoberg, looked oistinedy 
unhappy. 

Herr Klcsingeir’s obscurities derived 
mainly from the government’s own under¬ 
standable uncertamties. It wants to keep 
open the possibility of future bargaining at 
the cmiference table. It also has to keep an 
eye on differences widiin the coalition. 
Some of these obscurities may have been 
cleared up in the two-day debate that began 
in the Bundestag on Thursday. 
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Many deputies were wanting to ascertain 
more preemy what Herr Kiesinger meant 
in the two sentences into which he redup^ 
bis government*^ modest conception d 
Germany’s future part in^ nuclear defesid: 
These ran: ”The Sednral Republic Is 
committed to forgo numdSi^riiig nuctoar 
weapons, and to submit to dris relevant ioier- 
nadonal contf^ We imk mridwr iORtiotuil 
authority to use nucleafr viaMipdns >siOc 
national possesion of tbem,*^ 
reason for believing that Herr Braodf Mwd 
have been ready to declare that Omnniiy : ; 
had no further interest in membefiUp^er 
any. kind of mixed^wmoed nucleayr ' 
but that he was over^hikd in . the cabinet;, 
after the iotervention of Herr Schrfider, 
who is now minister of defence, .j^bablr. ; 
the majority of Germans would be aariaSed 
with an amurance tbiat nudear tmipons 
would never be fired from German 
without previous consultation with thie 
German government. 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


‘ It's no good conferring unless 
you know what to say 


Mr Brezhnev has stuck his neck out. The 
Russian leadership has now officially en¬ 
dorsed the idea of an international 
communist conference. It has done so at a 
plenary meeting of the central committee, 
which is as authoritative as it can get in 
between party congresses. On Tuesday, at 
the end of a two-day session during wUch 
the committee heard the still unpublished 
report of Mr Brezhnev, it published a 
formal declaration. This restates the recent 
Russian charges against “Mao Tse-tung 
and his group,” whose policy has “ nothing 
in common with marxism-leninism” and 
is “a help to imperialism.” But the 
declaration also proclaims that the condi¬ 
tions are now becoming favourable for the 
calling of a new conference of all com¬ 
munist parties. 

To be sure, this call was qualified by the 
formula that the conference must be care¬ 
fully prepared by means of inter-party 
talks, lliis probably meant not only 
bilateral triks, but also regional conferences 
which, rumour has it, the Russians are 
considering as stages on the road to the 
summit. The most important regional 
meeting would involve eidier the Warsaw 
Paa countries or aU the European parties 
that chose to attend. 

It is not surprising that the central com¬ 
mittee should still talk cautiouriy about 


preparations, since the Russian-sponsored 
initiative has so far met serious resistance. 
The nature of the conflict has just been 
strikingly illustrated at the Sofia session of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
After the now routine jpandemonium, the 
Chinese were for the first time excluded 
from the meeting. This decision was taken 
despite the opposition of the North Viet¬ 
namese, the North Koreans, the Cubans 
and the Rumanians. The Rumanian dde- 
gate went so far as to describe the decision 
as “ harmful to socialist unity of action.” 

This example of majority rule was 
bound to frighten all those parties which 
do not want Moscow to reassert its leader¬ 
ship and discipline. It also undermined 
recent Russian assurances that the proposed 
world communist meeting is not designed 
to condemn or excommunicate Peking. In 
any case, such assurances arc irrelevant. In 
the present atmosphere, any international 
meeting sponsored by Moscow would be 
bound to formalise me split between the 
present and the absent. Both sides now see 
no other solution than the defeat of their 
opponents, the fall of “ Mao and his group ” 
or of the “ Khnishchevian clique in the 
Kremlin.” The Russians and their asso¬ 
ciates^ now trik openly of China’s 
chauvinim and its’ duigerous territorial 
ambitions. When, in a recent interview, 


Marshal Chen Yi referred to the 13 Russian 
divisions brought over from eastern Europe 
to t^ Chinese frontier, he talked of the 
possibility of a combined Russian-American 
invasion of China. 

If the aim of the Russians was simply to 
exclude the Chinese from the communist 
movement, they could step up their aid for 
North Vietnam and wait for the Chinese to 
isolate themselves. But the impression is 
growing that the Kremlin’s main purpose is 
to get ffie situation in Viemam under con¬ 
trol. Obviously, in public, the Russians 
must pledge their wholehearted support for 
Hanoi and the Vietcong. The central com¬ 
mittee duly repeated the formula this week. 
But it is no l^ger a secret that during the 
Moscow meeting of eight communist parties 
in October, the Culxuis embarran^ the 
Russians by suggesting a more offensive 
reaction to the American bombing. It is 
also known that many communist ddega-^ 
tinns visiting Hanoi in recent months have 
been asked by the Russians to preach 
moderation and urge the North Vietnamese 
leaders to listen to Moscow, not Peking. 
Not all emissaries agreed to act as 
messengers for the Russians, and none of 
them got very far with their message. It is 
this failure to get their point of view 
accepted in Hanoi which now forces the 
Russian leaders to face a difficult choice. 

The l^st likely possibility, but one which 
the Russians are said to ding to in private 
communist talks, is that the Americans will 
offer terms for a settlement riiat are 
suffidendy favourable to be accepjUible to 
the “moderates” in Hanoi., Amr three 
years of rebuffs from Washington, it is 
difficult to feel that the Russians genuinely 
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believe in this story. At the other extreme, 
the Russians could sacrffice the Vietnamese 
communists on the altar of good relations 
widt^Washingtspn. They could call a com¬ 
munis confeience which would be attended 
by tlM of the Burton parties and 

whidi MiU be given an ‘ifl^eroontinentaj 
flavqiir by a sprinkling of mini-parties from 
Lathi Amrica and the Middle East. And 
they could hope that, with their authority 
•o enhanced, they woidd be in a stronger 
position to ^t pressure on Ho Chi MuA 
to accept a deal worked, out tyith 
Waabi^on. 

Tlief6 k a third Ability. * Thb Russian 
ktdera inay, once 'fidn, ahhdder on the 
brinks Th^ may ndc, dhbe to hold a coo- 
fercBce that womil ^be^ bbycot^ by the 
Asian partto ^ hjjr adh^ important Ebro- 
pead and. - may be frightened of 

aeeusatftms it an Asian Munich. 
In dat dtHtf Mlt Rreahnev, or his successor, 
would have to swallow the appeals he is 
now making for a meeting, and be content 
with a ceremonial meeting during the cele¬ 
brations next year of the 50th anniversary of 
the October revolution. He would have 
to pc^tpbne the showdown with Peking 
until after the Vietnam war. This solution, 
undoubtedly tempting to some Russian 
leaders, would exclude a major agreement 
with the United States and would involve 
risks j)f escalation in Vietnam. 

Russia’s present leaders are probably 
divided over the choice. Their uncertainty 
about the future is reflected in the meeting 
of die Supreme Soviet which opened on 
Thursday. Usually this is a routine session 
during which the budget and economic 
plan for the next year are formally presented 
for parliamentary approval. This year 
should have been exceptional. The deputies 
should have approved a long-term plan. The 
current five-year plan (1966-70) will soon 
enter its second year, but it does not yet 
really exist. A draft was certainly published 
in February and endorsed by the 23rd con¬ 
gress in April. But the planners were then 
asked to reshape it and they have still not 
finished the job. The introduction of 
economic reforms has undoubtedly helped 
to make the redrafting difficult. Mr Kosygin 
has admitted that there arc problems in 
converting industrial managers to the new 
methods. A long-term plan, however, also 
involves political decisions on the allocation 
of resources. The Ru.ssian planners must 
find it more difficult than their American 
counterparts to base their accounts on the 
hopeful assumption that the Vietnam war 
wilL end at the same time as the next 
^nancial year* 

Uncertainty and indcdslon are possibly 
the price that Mr Khrushchev's successors 
must pay for staying together. This week’s 
party meeting brought only one minor 
change. Mr MikbaU Solomentsev joined 
the secretariat in place of Mr Rudyakov, 
who died recently. But the balance cannot 
be preserved for ever. If 1967, the fiftieth 
ye^r since the October revolution, i9 to see 
the^lfiimax of the crisis in the intemarional 
ccfiMMlust movement, h fisay also see a 
the Kremlin* 


Jugoslaoia 

When the quality of 
mercy is strained 


One of the trickiest problems facing Presi- 
dient Tito, ever since the iniquities of his 
security services began to be revealed last 
July, has been what to db about Aleksaiider 
Rankovic, the man who had been both chief 
policeman and Tito’s ri^ht-band man. If he 
were' prosecuted and imprisoned his sun* 
poMd martyrdom ” would foment tne 
grievances of bis fellow Serbs, who had 
received from him most of the plums in the 
security services thfougfaout Ju^slavia and 
who were severely cut down to size after 
his fall. But if he were allowed to go free, 
he might still form a dangerous focus for 
the discontents of the overmighty Serbs, and 
for those conservative communists who dis¬ 
approve of President Tiro’s political and 
economic innovations. On December 9th 
the Jugoslav government announced that the 
arguments for clemency had won: no 
criminal proceedings would be taken against 
Mr Rankovic or Mr Slefanovic, his chief 
associate, and the proceedings which had 
been started against 16 of iheir subordinates 
would be dropped. 

But Mr Rankovic has had a narrow 
squeak. His case had already been put in 
the hands of the public prosecutor and the 
report presented by the government to the 
federal parliament last week is a pretty 
formidable indictment. In general, it 
repeats at length and in detail the accusa¬ 
tions that have been front-page news in the 
Jugoslav press for months past. The 

Rankovic group is accused of working 
out a system of total control ” by spying 
on a wide variety of people from orefinary 
citizens to President Tito himself; it used 
the security services to interfere widely in 
public life, particularly in the foreign 
ministry ; it also tried to stir up trouble in 
the army. The basic aims of the group arc 
said to have been to hinder the development 
of the system of self-government and econo¬ 
mic decentralisation and to create the con¬ 
ditions for eventually taking over power— 
presumably after President Tito retires or 
dies. 

Mr Rankovic’s friends may claim that the 
government has treated him unfairly. It 
has formally blacken^ his reputation while 
denying him the chance to clear himself of 
specific charges at a public trial The 
governpiefii Is presumably convinced that 
the main charge—Kif determined opposition 
to self-management and all that fiows from 
it—is justifi^. Clemency after, rather than 
instead of, a trial might have b<m a better 
course ; but having, as it hopch, drawn Mr 
Rankovic’s sting, the government is prob¬ 
ably anxious to gvoid any action that might 
stir up divisive nationalist forces in the 
country. 

It is worth noting the three main reasons 
given by the government foe fig jfted^p not. 
to proceed against the Rankovic ghiisp^ 
First, the ** self-government structure w 


Jugoslav society is now sufficiently well 
established for the group to have ** no real 
chances of success.” Second, many culprits 
(but not those guilty of grave war crimes) 
have already been pardoned under succes¬ 
sive amnesties. And, third, Mr Rankovic 
and some of his colleagues have served the 
country well in the past. These are all good 
reasons for clemency. But it is impossible 
not to observe that they all apply equally 
well to the case of Milovan Djilas. 

China . 


Hufiting the handful 

. . ■ . . . ■ ■ - — - 

Battles between workers and Red Guards 
are a disturbing spectacle for the Chinese 
leaders. Besides halting production, they 
pose a problem of definition. One side must 
be the bad guys, but which? The Red 
Guards carry the imprimatur of Mao Tse- 
tung. But the proletariat cannot surely be 
opposing the great proletarian revolution. 
This week the problem became more press- ^ 
ing after an outbreak of what Toss described 
as the most serious fighting since the start 
of the cultural revolution: 31 killed and 
some 400 injured in “ pitched battles ” 
between workers and Guards in the cities of 
Wusih, Chungking and Shanghai.* 

On Tuesday Red Flag came out with an 
explanation. Both workers and students 
are being deceived and manipulated by the 
** handful ” of party leaders who are still 
stubbornly pursuing the bourgeois re¬ 
actionary line. These bourgeois tricksters 
have deliberately instigated the violence in 
order to undermine the cultural revolution. 
The deception of the masses is temporary 
and soon they will return to the correct 
line of Chairman Mao. But for the moment 
the anti-party group is succeeding and the 
masses are doing its will. 

This admission of the entrenched power 
of dissident party oflicials was followed by 
an offer to forgive and forget, similar to an 
earlier one last month. But the conditions 
for being accepted back into the fold have 
increased: after confessing their errors, the 
strayed sheep are expected to lead the 
Maoist propaganda drive and the hunt for 
the handful of plotters in their home terri¬ 
tories. It looks as if there are not enough 
proven revolutionaries to go round. 

Red Flag insisted that Chainnan Mao’s 
strategy for cultural revolution is peaceful 
struggle” and not brute force. Yet in 
Pekmg Red Guards are claiming their 
most important coup de force so far. 
According to posters, during the ni^t of 
December 4th the deposed party boss of 
Peking, Peng Chen, was hauled trembling 
from his bed and arrested by Guards who 
had broken into his house and cut his tele¬ 
phone wires. Other posters declared that 
on fiecember 12th Peng was brought before 
a mASs rally qf xo,ooo Guards. Neither the 
Peng incident nor the claim that six 
other disiirissed leaders are under arrest has 
been eoikfirined by official sources. No 
pd^mp foember has evqr been sacrificed 
to ^ masses before. But neidier ^s there 
ever been such a mood in Peking. 
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PYREX* brand borosilicate glass is more than tough. 
More than supremely resistant to chemical attack, it is 
inhospitable to dirt. An impossible breeding ground for 
scale. And a very reluctant expander under heat (big 
and sudden changes In temperature are withstood with¬ 
out breaking). Little wonder therefore that it is used not 
only to carry a multitticle of chemicals in industry, but 
also to construct heat exchangers of the type used to 


coot hot sulphuric acid. What's in PYREX* for you ? 
Ask Jobling, the people who make it. ^^n^imedTiBdaMarit 

PYREX IS JOBLINGLASS 

A MATERIAL SUCCESS IN INDUSTRY TODAY 

JAMES A. J0BLIN6 & CO. LTD. WEAR GLASS WORKS, SUNDERLAND, ENGLAND 
Telephone: 57251. Telex: 53146 
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There’s more 
to Spain than 
bull fights. 


■"»i II 


And there’8 more to international bankbig 
dian exchanging dollars for pesetas. 

At Manufacturers Hanover, one of the 
worM’sereat international hanks, we ipe* 
cialize in solving Spanish business prob¬ 
lems for all our customers. How? fiy wtog 
our Madrid office as a base for wmrking 


with Spanish banks— as we do around 
the worid. 

Whedier your problem is tariff lestrlc- 
dons or distribution or whatever, we team 
up with local experts to $<dve It. After all, 
if the Spaniards (hm't know how to get 
things done in ^dn-who does? 


it's gootl to li«vo a groat bank behincl ]fou. 

MAWOTnCTURESS HANOVen. irttUST COUPAIIY 

Mmaiton./ OM$hi>, 44 WAXJL BTfUBBT. MKW YORK, M.T. 10016 
loiNfmi ifMlWffr ^MiKMSrr#«f« t.C ^2 » U Braok SlrMf« W. 1 
lirlfiit • trvMtli • CcNWCM • WwW#* •Miijk# Clly • Mt * Kffifii* • Sfr faul* • T#hy* 

Mumbtr Fedffral DBp»^ ^turffiie* Cerporatl^ • Incorporatid with Limited Liability In U.S.A. 
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American Sur'my 


Still straining at the balance 


There is an impression in Washington that 
the Administration has lost its sense of 
alarm or even of urgency about the balance 
of international payments. After all, 
although the deficit, as conventionally 
measured on the ** liquidity" basis of 
accounting, has persisted at a reduced level 
in the past two years, there has been nothing 
remotely resembling a dollar crisis ; the 
dollar continues in demand the world over. 
Except for yet another run on sterling earlier 
this year, the foreign exchange markets have 
been calm and the dollar has now even 
moved “off the flooc*' against the once- 
supreme French franc, ^though another 
$450 million worth of gold has flowed out 
of the United States this year, everyone 
knows that this is more than accounted for 
by the annoying French. 

Yet it is inaccurate to think that the Ad¬ 
ministration has quietly decided, without 
saying so, to live witli deficits of the order 
of the past two years—about $1.3 billion on 
the liquidity definition—or to shove the 
problem of iniernational payments under 
the rug. As is shown by the announcement 
this week of an extension of the ‘‘voluntary” 
programme for limiting the outflow of 
dollars for direct corporate investment and 
bank loans abroad, the Bovernmeni is aware 
that a return to much larger deficits in the 
international accounts is an ever-present 
threat ; the programme, it is worth remem¬ 
bering, was supposed to have ended by now. 
The same theme dominates the difficult 
bargaining with the Germans over payments 
to offset the exchange costs of the American 
troops in Germany—^bargaining that may 
end with a reduction of the American forces. 
Mr Fowler, the Secretary of the Treasury, is 
80 concerned about a possible drain on die 
balance of payments of a few hundred mil^ 
lion dollars in three years’ time that he is 
9till holding up agreemem among the richer 
oouhtries to replenish, at higher levels, the 
resources of the International Develoimient 
Association, the World Bank’s easy^loan 
subsidiary. 

It is true, of course, that Mr Fowler had 
the sense to swallow his prediction atid gi^, 
stated a year ago, oftabSolute equitiMUid fn 
the halnlce ef t^yinents .for* 1966 and no 
such nustake has been repeated in this 
week’s announoemesht for^ ^ He .had 
and has the obnveiifent extaise the war in 
Vietnam, Which Is costing $900 million 


Washington. OC 


directly in foreign exchs^ngt this year and 
much more through the eifect which it has 
on exports and imports by overheating the 
economy. It is also true that the Committee 
for Economic Development has just added 
its influential voice* to those who advocate, 
at the least, that the United States shift its 
goal to equilibrium on the “ official reserve 
transactions ” basis, which in calculating 
the deficit counts only changes in dollar 
liabilities to foreign official holders. By this 
test, on the basis of the experience of the 
last seven years, a deficit on the conventional 
“ liquidity ” basis averaging $700 million a 
year would be tolerable and even desirable, 
this representing the rise in foreign private 
dollar holdings. But there is no sign that, 
Mr Fowler has any target other than equili¬ 
brium on the conventional basis and that as 
rapidly as possible when the war ends or 
even sooner. 

There are two reasons for this. One was 
strikingly revealed in a speech last week by 
Mr Deming, the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs. Mr Deming 
pointed out that in the 21 months of 1965 
and the first three quarters of 1966 the 
United States had only a very small “ official 
reserx^e transactions ” deficit of $800 million. 
Yet during that period American rcsei^^es 
declined by $2.5 billion, of which $2.r 

*Tiie Dollat and the World Monuta^x Sysiem. 


billion was in gdd and $466 ttilllioii in Uifedh 
up drawing rights in the IiWemad^l 
Monetary Fund. At the back of all isiadli 
is the fact that one day the drain oniesi^^ 
must be halted and the sooner the betteiv 
Short of some unlikely international 
ment on new ground^roles for convektitig 
dollars into gold, the only visible means el 
stopping the drain is to move into balance 
or even surplus in the balance of payments/. 
The second, and associated, reason is that 
the continental Europeans are most unlikely 
to permit any scheme for creating new 
world reserves to be activated as long as the 
United States is runnii^ a deficit. 

Where, then, does the balance ai pay¬ 
ments stand ? The story must begin wtdi 
the alarming dcrerioracion of the trade suN 
plus—from almost $7 billion in 1964 to $4.8 
billion in 1965 to an annual rate of less thim 
$3 billion in the third quarter of this yean 
This is due entirely to toe surge of imports, 
which arc up 19 per cent so far this yeai% 
to the benefit of all the world’s other trading 
nations. Exports have done amazingly well, 
rising about lO per cent in the fecc ^ super¬ 
heated domestic demand. Agricultmal, ship¬ 
ments, helped by higher sales of wheat for 
dollars to Europe, &uth Africa and' Japan, 
were up by $600 million in the first nine 
months and the benefits of the more sensible 
system of subsidising cotton are just begin¬ 
ning to be felt. The figures on exports of 
total manufactures, and imports as well, 
have been swollen by the effects of the 
agreement with Canada on duty-free trade 
in automobiles and their components, but 
even apart from this the trend is upward, 
with gains ranging from machinery of many 
kinds through finished aircraft. 

But the growth of imports—all but 15 


AMTERICA'S BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 

^ ON LIQUIDITY BASIS * 

2 _ ■ ON OFFICIAL RESERVE TRANSACTIONS BASIS 


1986 I 1966 

^ 1SW is^ issa less 1SS8 isss 1 11 111 iv 1 iiiii 

8«Moiiiilly miJuAtmJ at annual faWa 

* fquals changea in liquid liabilities to foreign official holders and other foreign holders and 
cha^M In official reserve assets consisting of gold, convertible currencies, end the US gold tranche 
positfbn In the IMF.' 

' f Eq^la changes (h liquid and nonliquid liabilities to foreign official holders and changes in 
olficiel reserve assete as above. 
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per cent of it non-agricultural—has been 
litd< short of stagger^. While there l»ve 
big gains in uv^ns of Industrial sup¬ 
ines ^emicals^ textiles) Aikl 

while imports of machinery rose by $600 
mOlioii in the first nine months or 1966> 
perhaps the most striking'di^velopment is 
the ibi^e in imports of consumer goods; 
this may reflect something dee^r than 
simply the overheatii^ of the American 
economy. Leaving aside the $300 million 
mereasc in impcxrts of automotive prodncta 
from Canada onder the free-erade agree* 
meotf impmts of consumer ^ooda were op 
by $700 milhon in the first months, or 
25 per con. Sales p{ foreign ^ are mak¬ 
ing new records. Xapanese.. UKUo and tele¬ 
vision sets are ca^nt^ II good share of 
the marker and the Ih^rgpes on to include 
dochittg of ma^<‘:kki& motor-bicycles, 
muskalinatrumei^, tape recorders, gramo- 
I^Moe atmeo .^^/^uipment (largely from 
Briain),> dibc!b^a^^ watches and specialty 
foods. 


. The conventional wisdom is that when 
die growth of the economy slows down, as 
it is expected to do next year, the growth in 
imports will slow down more than propor¬ 
tionately. Past experience bears out this 
view. A slowing down in domestic demand 
should also improve exports. But if this 
does not happen—partly, perhaps, because 
ct possible structural *’ changes in the 
country’s propensity to import consumer 

r dt^-the balance of payments could be 
real trouble^ The reason is that the 
deficit has been kept low this year, in the 
face of the worsening trade surplus, almost 
exclusively by the effects of tight money and 
high interest rates, which practically every- 
hopes will not continue next year. 
Although part of the inflow ” of foreign 
capital has represented merely a switch from 
very short-term dollar instruments to instru¬ 
ments with an original maturity of more 
than one year, thus technically reducing the 
liquid liabilities of the United States, the 
fact remains that tight money has had a 
major effect on short and medium-term 
term capital flows this year, both incoming 
and outgoing. 


The official hope is that next year will 
sec the best of both worlds—an easing of 
the availability of credit at home, but with¬ 
out such a sharp fall in interest rates as to 
lose all the benefits of tight money for the 
balance of payments. But once again, this 
is now only a hope. It is not impossible 
that the United Stales will have the worst 
of botii worlds in ,1967, with the trade 
balance i^t improving mudb but with shon- 
tem^ flows of capital ceasing to fxovide, as 
they have this year, hundreds of millions of 
dollars in aid of balance of payments. 

Thus, as Mr Fowler and his associates are 
well aware, the baknee of international pay¬ 
ments remains prtorious and the relatively 
painless methods of ipiproving it arc ex¬ 
hausted. Under the formula announced this 
week for business firms, direct investment 
abroad—whetha financed by the outflow 
of dollars or t^^e reinvestment of foreign 
earnings—^woula be kept in r967 at about 
the 1966 level, wbi(^^ tumtwill be a little 
less than 1965 and will also be a little less 
than the 700-odd corporations involved in 


the programme had projected originally for 
1966. The squeeze is real and the result 
will again be a big incentive for large 
borrowings rtroed, with the well-knom 
effects on foreign interest rates and avail¬ 
ability of credit. 

Tne banks, whose loans have been far 
under their ceilings because of tight money 
at home, will not have their ceilings 
reduced, but neither will they have much 
freedom to expand loans, other chan those 
to finance exports to Europe and Japan. In 
brief, the voluntacy programme is as cough 
as ever and tjliere is stiQ no sign of its end¬ 
ing. Depending on the point of view, one 
can be thankful that the measures are not 
more drastic still or one can conclude that 
the American balance of payments is still a 
good distance from being brought under 
control. The problem has certainly not 
gone away. 


Moyers gives up 


Washington, DC 



Mr Bill Moyers, who, although he is only 
32 years old, has b^n one of the most 
influential of President Johnson’s assisants 
and who is one of the most gifted young 
men in the Administration, will leave the 
White House on February 1st to become 
publisher of Newsday, a rising newspaper 
based in Long Island, New York. Mr 
Moyers’s range of duties has been very wide. 
Although since last spring he has managed 
to delegate the detaued work of handling 
the press, he has continued to supervise the 
President’s press office and has remained 
his adviser on press relations. At jpresent,, 
as the season requires, Mr MoyeiV^/s work¬ 
ing eiL the President’s domestic pmgramme 
for 1967. He is a principal aimer on 
foreign policy and has his owfl| foreign 
policy staff in the White House. 

Mr Moyers has denied vehemeiimy either 
that he is leaving the Administration 
because he could not have the job of- 
Ambassador to^ Vietnam, or that he b 
leaving out of pique or discontent at the 
extension of Mr Walt Rostow’s authority 
over foreign policy in the White House. 
Both denials are true. Mr Moyers cejtainly 
did not want to be Ambassador in 3 aigon. 
Nor has he resigned from motives of pique. 
His prime motive is the one he has given, 


a desire to do something about his 
'' C^rsonal family obligations.’* Nether Mr 
Mdyers nor any of his closie relations, who 
are numerous, have money of their own. 

His new job will solve all such problems 
handsomely. It may also open a further 
stage in the rise of Newsday to fill the 
partial vacuum in the New York daily press. 
A family problem of another kind will be 
solved by his release from the grinding toil, 
and nearly intolerable hours, that mark Che 
lives of President Johnson’s young men, 
whose wives almost uniformly complain 
that their husbands are never seen at home. 
Mr Moyers’s own health has suffered 
unmistakeably from the hard pace. 

Ail the same, and natural as^d^ese motives 
are, they would not have been allowed to 
win the day if Mr Moyers had been sure 
that the influence he was able to exert on 
affairs was commensurate with the sacrifices 
he was making. Where possible, Mr Moyers 
and his associates tend to use their influence 
in favour of flexible foreign policies, but the 
current of events is adverse to them and 
their advice is often given in vain. 

Since Mr Walt Rostow, a hard liner in 
Far Eastern policy, moved from the State 
Department to the White House and was 
put in full charge of national security affairs, 
Mr Moyers and his friends have not even 
been as well placed as they onc^ were to 
ensure that their advice was weighed, or 
even that it was heard when decisions were 
being formed.' They had to rely on Mr 
Moyers’s personal ability to get the Presi¬ 
dent’s ear at the right moment. Thus Mr 
Moyers has demonstrated that, in the huge 
machine of government of the United 
States, lucidity, devotion and the President’s 
personal confidence are not enough to 
make good the disadvantages of being a 
generalised special assistant with no defined 
field of authority. His decision to give up 
the game and attend to his own interest is 
one sign of the discouragement among the 
relative liberals in the Administration. 


No Colorado spring 


Twenty - five beaming Republican 
Governors and Governors-elect met last 
week at Colorado Springs to celebrate their 
victories and push politely for a stronger 
voice in the determination of party policy; 
whep there were only seventeen of them, 
b^ore the election, the more conservative 
congressioI^l leaders hac^things their own 
way. But the main event at Colorado 
Springs was the first parade of the party’s 
presidential possibilities for 1968 ; only two 
*-rMr Nixon and Senator-elect Percy of 
Illinois—were missing. 

/ The centre of curious eyes was Governor 
Romney of > Michigan, the front-runner in 
tte pubUc opinion polls and, for the 
mooMOtat leas^ the hope of the moderates. 
Would be start coUccting promises of 
support as Governor , Scranton of Pennsyl- 
vank advocated, remembering his own 
doomed effort to halt the Gddwater unk 
at the eleventh hour in 1964 ? The answer 
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It cant just be the reliability 




I The Germans being hard-working, careful-as-clockwork folk obviously 
k think a lot of reliability. And BEA's record for reliability is among the 
A best in the world. Literally. But just as obviously, the Geirnans, being 
|b German, want to eat well, diink well, feel well looked after. They can 
W do all that on BEA. And being business men most of them, they want 
3 to fly when they want to fly. And BEA provide more flights between 
|f more destinations in Europe than any other airline. It takes all that 
^ to explain why all those Germans fly BEA. But the same reasons also 
explain why nbarly 7,000,000 people flew BEA last yeai’. And why 
BEA is known as the airline that pays its own way. And why BEA last 
year earned £25 million in foreign currency which included 85.7 ra. D.M. 
Obviously it pays to be reliable - and in Deutschmarks too! 
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was no; Governor Romney insisted that 
he had not made up his mind whether he 
was going to stand and might not make it 
up for six months. He may fear becoming 
the sde ibe conservatives. But one 

the arf^^ts for an early start is that 
it is fiele|ites which cctot at a conveiition, 
Q<H strength» and m^i9$8 there will 

IjS^TOofe delegates ^om the SoiiA and West 

Goldwater country in 1964 and Nixon 
country now—than there were in 1964. 
These are the fastest-growing parts of 
America and thev have secured bohua(^ of 
extra delegates ror pulling off Republican 
victories. 

Mr Romney probably' pleased most 
Governors by not injeetj^ presidential 
pdidcs into their moment of glory. But 
his caution, his earnestness and his turgid 
prose (which recalled President Eisen¬ 
hower’s) stood! out all the more by contrast 
with confidence and bonhomie of 

Governor-elect Reagan of California, the 
dailtng of the conservatives. Mr Romney 
fa reluctant to say what he thinks about 
Vietnam until he has made a “ depth study,’’ 
involving apparently a trip round the world 
to consult die experts, including the British; 
Mr Reagan was delighted to expound his 
hawkish views on the spot. 

Mr Reagan was in a forgiving, all- 
embracing mood. He pledged himself to 
back any candidate chosen by the conven¬ 
tion in 1968 and generously agreed to over¬ 
look Governor Romney’s refusal to support 
Senator Goldwatcr in 1964. But Mr 
Reagan has given a strong Unt that he will 
enter the convention as California’s 
“favourite son,” with all the huge state’s 
votes in his pocket until he chooses to 
release them. Indeed one of Mr Romney's 
difficulties may be the embarassing abund¬ 
ance of favourite sons in 1968. He will 
need to demonstrate his vote-getting powers 
in the primaries—intra-party races held in 
a number of states—but it is not considered 
good form and it invites defeat for an out- 
' aider w challenge a favourite aon on his own 
ground. On the otfafer hand, even now only 
29 per cent of American voters consider 
themselves Republicans. Appealing to the 
28 per cent who say that they are indepen¬ 
dent will be viral. 


Penalty of success 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

President Johnson’s “guns and butter” 
approach to the war In Vietnam is 
beginning to lead to some acute shortages 
of butter—and for the Douglas Aircraft 
Company this has meant severe indigestion. 
It is not the only firm that is slipping ever 
further behind in its deliveries of jet air¬ 
craft to civilian customers—the Boeing 
Company is in similar trouble—but for 
Douglas the resultant financial set-backs 
are ominous. 

Explaining these set^^Micks to the share¬ 
holders, the company’s officials, said that 
some of its suppliers had been “ faltering 
under an unexpected deluge” of orders 


not only from Douglas itself but from Boe¬ 
ing and from manufacturers of airframes. 
The company has ha 4 to , open a second 
source of supply for knding gears for its 
short-range pC-9 twin-jets and stainless 
steel galleyg, ire also delayed. But the most 
important llhortage is of engines from the 
Pratt and Whitney Division of the United 
Aircrat Corporation, as the result of the 
priority which must be given to military 
orders. E^uglas is reported to have 29 
DC-9S overdue for delivery because of the 
lack of engines and there is a similar back¬ 
up in deliveries of Boeing’s 727 tri-motor 
aircrat. 

With 400 DC-9S sold and only 60 de¬ 
livered, as well as 161 long-range DC-8s 
ordered and undelivered, Douglas’s sales 
curve is running well ahead of forecasts and 
the financial report for the third quarter 
showed a healthy increase in the value of 
gross sales, from $206 million a year 
ago to $260 million. But profit 
figures for the same two periods reveal how 
serious are the financial problems besetting 
the company. For the third quarter of 1965 
Douglas reported profits of $4 million, or 
76 cents a share, compared with a loss of 
$17 million, or $3.24 a share, in the third 
quarter of 1966. 

It is a measure of the deep trouble that 
the company has managed to get itself into 
that its bankers arc now unwilling to lend 
Douglas the full $300 million needed for 
working capital without a government 
guarantee on some part of the loan. Since 
Douglas builds attack aircraft and trainers 
for the Navy, there is a chance that at least 
$75 million of the money needed may be 
made available through a government 
guaranteed V-loan, on which the interest 
rate could run as high as 7i per cent. 

While Douglas continues to search for 
the additional money, a consulting firm of 
investment bankers has been engaged to 
help the company into a possible merger. 
Several aircraft firms, such as North Ameri¬ 
can Aviatioo, Convair and McDonnell, are 
actively looking into the possibilities of 
taking Douglas over and McDonnell is 
reported to have been acquiring Douglas’s 
shares on the open market. Douglas's mas¬ 
sive backlog of orders, combined with 
today’s depressed price for its shares, offers 
a golden opportunity to a purchaser who has 
the ability to reorganise the company’s 
management, which has been over-extended 
by recent successes. 

But a loan is quicker to arrange than a 
merger, particularly one that will have to 
be cleared with the Department of Justice 
because of possible violation of the anti¬ 
trust laws. So the next step is likely to be 
the arrangeinent of a new line of credit for 
Douglas—with the lenders [laying an 
active part in the discussions about a merger 
as weu as forcing major changes in the 
company’s management as a condition of 
providing the additional money needed to> 
keep Douglas going. 

However im^tient the shareholder’s may 
be, the company’s customers, small as well 
as large, continue to show their confidence 
in Dou^as’s products. During ihe third 
quarter new orders for 29 DC-9S and 42 
DC-8s came from eleven airlines. In Octo¬ 


ber Delta Air Lines exercised its options to 
buy twelve “stretched’’ DC-9S (to carry 
89 passengers instead of the standard 65) 
and seven “ stretched ” DC-8s (195 
passengers instead of 133) for a total price 
of $105 million. Delta \m 31 DC-9S and 
five DC^8s still undelivered from previous 
orders. But it has not had to do any 
major rescheduling of services as a result 
of these delays because it made its own pro¬ 
jections of delivery dates for the DG98 ; 
as it expected these forecasts turned out to 
be more realistic than those supplied by 
Douglas. Other airlines have not been so 
fortunate—or so farsighted—and for some 
of them the necessary rescheduling has not 
been easy. 


Hoffa turned down 


The Supreme Court has handed down two 
decisions which will be popular with its 
critics. In a bitterly contested 5 to 4 ruling 
it found that the Georgia Legislature was, 
entitled to choose the state’s new Governor; 
as most of its members are Democrats, he 
seems sure to be the racist Mr Maddox, 
although he did not win quite as many 
votes in November as the Republican 
(neither secured the 50 per cent required 
by Georgia’s law). The opinion was 
written by Justice Black, who has shown 
other signs recently of opposing the Court’s 
activists. 

Only the Chief Justice dissented from the 
decision upholding the conviction of Mr 
James Hoffa, the president of the Inter¬ 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
America's largest trade union, on charges 
of tampering with a jury. Mr Hoffa’s 
lawyers had argued—and some independent 
observers agreed—that to secure a con¬ 
viction the government had violated his 
constitutional right of privacy by wire-tap¬ 
ping and using an informer in Mr Hoffa’s 
own circle, a man then facing federal 
charges of embezzlement. Justice Stewart, 
who wrote the opinion upholding the con¬ 
viction, noted that the informer had not 
indulged in surreptitious eavesdropping and 
observed drily that the Court had never 
taken the view that the Fourth Amendment 
protected a wrong-doer from being 
betrayed by his confi^nts. 

There may be a few more legal 
manoeuvres for Mr Hoffa to exhaust, but 
it seems unlikely that he will escape gaol. 
This conviction carries a sentence of eight 
years and another, just ui^eld by the Court 
of Appeal, five years, ity arrangmg to make 
one oi his intimates acting president in his 
absence, Mr Hoffa has shown that he hopes 
to retain influence over the union even if he 
goes to gaol and to regain control when he 
comes out; but the teamsters are an unruly 
lot for any^e else to drive. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
does much of the government’s 
undi^pjO^r work, must be deeply thankful 
not tb^lwe. this case lost. It has just had 
a body 4 !o«r ^frdm the Department of 
Justice (of wbicb il 1$ technically a part); 
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Our headquarters are 
in Chicago. 


Our operations cover 
the world. 



Where in the world are you ? 


No matter, we’re nearby. 

Coming from a bank between 
New York and California, this 
may surprise you. But then 
again, our entire international 
operation is pretty surprising. 

For one thing, we do more in¬ 
ternational business, and we have 
more overseas facilities, than anv 


other Midwest bank. 

Two branches in London, one 
each in Tokyo and Osaka. We 
have representative offices in 
Brussels, Milan, Zurich, and 
Mexico City. Also, for your con¬ 
venience, a subsidiary in New 
York, Continental Bank Inter¬ 
national. Our activity in foreign 


exchange trading and short-term 
investing makes us a major factor 
in the world money market. 

Add to this our 3,100 corre¬ 
spondent banking connections 
and what have you got? A bank 
that can serve you anywhere in 
the world. 

That’s the extent of it 


CONTINENTAL BANK 

Continental IlHnoii Nitlonel Bank and Truat CompaiQr ot Chicago 

I3]:8ralhUain«StMW.OkMW..IUlHinaMW>MnikwlMinltMpiiMtniMnu.OMpMBtto. 

ContiMBtal Bank International, New Y«rk 
BnuMlf .London • Mosieo City Milan > Oaaka • Tokyo«Zurich 
MNOOK MMilcnc: 68 /M Mooigato, 47 Bcricciqr S<|oaie 
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PHILIPS L. I T E B E A M 


STANDARD TRUNKtNG 


Can take continuous runs of fittings with wide spacing of 
suspension points.* 

Adaptable - fittings easily re-positioned. 

Can be mounted easily and speedily, saving money and time. 
Carries up to 69 X 3/-029 VIR cables. 

^ Hot-dipped galvanised for protection in arduous conditions. 


FLUORESCENT FITTINGS AND LAMPS 

Complete the installetion with Philips 
'Streamlite' and 'Pacific' fittings. They give 
economical operation, high light output, low 
wattage losses and easy access for servicing. 
There are many sizes and ratings, vyith a large 


range of reflectors and diffusers. Easy fixing, 
saves time and money on installation. 

Use Philips Reflectalite fluorescent lamps, 
too-they give you more light for your 
money. 


Phone your 
nearest branch for 
further details 


VELPAtT •IRMIN0HAM ERISTOt CAIIIHPP 

E«lftit3IS4V33Mt SlMWoa4Mn NlMl2t3Slt Cw«ff248fi4 

OLA800W LEBOt LIVERPOOL LONDON 

Citr2Nt Lm4«44I171 CmwN4H4/>044 Mimiei|wl 3377 

.MAIICHkkrtR NEMCAEliE'- HlkililOMAM 

SMckptnrm^ Nn«CMIIf2t23« EaUtTniK 




or write to: Philips Electrical Ltd., Century Housis, Shaftesbury Avenue, London W.C.2. 

I'. .■ K ' PLMltFiT 
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the department is reviewing cases past and 
present to see S any of &e evidence for 
them was procured Illegally. (Eviden^ 
secured by wire-tappipg is not acceded in 
federal courts.) Mr Hoover^ long me un¬ 
assailable head of the FBI» lost no time in 
hitting back. He charges Aat all electronic 
eavesdropping carried on between 1961 and 
1964 was done with the approval of Mr 
Robert Kennedy, then the Attorney 
General and head of the department. With 
equal flatness, Mr Kennedy insists that he 
authorised wire-tapping only in national 
security cases and had no knowledge of 
illegal wire-tapping until it was brought to 
his attention by the press—however incon¬ 
ceivable this may seem to Mr Hoover—and 
perhaps to other people. 


Presidential privacy 


Mrs Jacqueline Kennedy’s legal action to 
stop publication of Mr William Man¬ 
chester’s **Death of a President” makes 
official rumours that have been gossiping 
around for weeks. A book which was com¬ 
missioned by the Kennedy family to pro¬ 
tect the late President and the truth ” now 
seems to that family to be a ** tasteless and 
distorted ” invasion of its privacy. 

Mr Manchester, a conscientious and 
respected writer, although dbt a well-known 
one, was chosen by Mrs Kennedy shortly 
after the assassination to write this account 
of its immediate aftermath. He was given 
exclusive and generous access to all avail¬ 
able information; in particular he recorded 
long and intimate mterviews with Mrs 
Kennedy. Apparently, however, she thought, 
or now thills, that the family were engag¬ 
ing Mr Manchester to write a book which 
would be their property to publish as, if 
and when they thought fit. Mr Manchester, 
on his side, understood that this was an 
independent professional assignment; be 
says that he received no financ&l assistance 
from the Kennedys. So he sold the serial 
rights to Look magazine and the London 
Sunday Times and the book itself to Harper 
& Row ; much of the profit is to go to die 
Kennedy memorial project in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

The text has been gone over by friends 
and colleagues of the late President and 
numerous changes and cuts have been made, 
particularly, it is thought, in the records 
of things that Mrs Kennedy said when she 
was emotionally upset and that she now 
regrets. But she still seems to feel diat Mr 
Manchester is exploiting her distress and 
she also complains about his 'inaccurate 
and unfair references ” to individuals other 
than his heroes, the Kennedy family. The 
other individuals include, it is believed. 
President Johnson and it is alleged that 
Senator Robert Kennedy’s tdluctonce to 
impair his rdadons widi the Vmiindmt any 
fililihatjlsl 


the appearance early in January of the first 
instalment in Look. And the book’s pub¬ 
lishers feel that evidence of how far they 
and the author have gone to meet the 
family’s objections to the book will provide 
an adequate answer to Mrs Kennedy’s 
charges that "accepted standards of pro¬ 
priety and good faith ” have been violated. 


Public service and 
public interest 

FROM A COHKfcSPONOENT IN NtW tURA 

Last January’s twelve-day strike, the first 
for over thirty years, on New York City’s 
underground railway system, set off a wave 
of debate about the rights and obligations 
of public employees—the New York 
Transit Authority is a municipal agency—, 
a debate which shows no sign of subsiding. 
The Transport Wockere’ Union, the ex¬ 
clusive bargaining representative for an 
overwhelming proportion of the workers on 
the city’s transit system, had shown that it 
possessed the economic niuscle to defy the 
state’s harsh Condon-Wadlin law; this 
requires automatic dismissal for public 
employees who strike and no wage 
increases for those who may be rehited. 
The only legislation that the TWU wanted, 
or wants, was the Bill which rescued its 
members from a court injunction against 
the wage rise agreed in last January’s settle¬ 
ment. Since the TWU is powerful enough 
to shut down New York’s entire transit 
system without being penalised, the collec¬ 
tive bargaining status quo suits this union. 

But the status quo is not nearly so 
acceptable to many of the other trade 
unions which represent people working for 
federal, state and local governments. Em^^ 
plqyment pf this kind tis been the. fastest 
growing sector of the labour market since 
the war. Today the 10,000,000 public 
employees offer trade union or^isers their 
best opportunities for increasmg member¬ 
ship-opportunities which are being well 
used. Militancy is natural when rival 
unions are trying to attract new members ; 
moreover, when jobs of all kinds are easy 
to find, workers are naturally less ready 
than they used to be to accept discrepancies 
between wages in public employment and 
private industry, ^ 

Since January strikes have broken out 
among firefighters in Atlanta, teachers in 
Long Island, Youngstown and, most 
recently, Chicago and zoo-keepers in 
Lansing; even nurses’ associations, $0 
restrained in the past, have euphemistically 
exhorted their members to " resifp ” when 
collective negotiations for economic benefits 
lUled. One of the results of such conduct 
has been new legislation on relations 
between public employees and government 

r dcs m Connemttt, Deleware, Massa- 
ett^ Mode Isbmd and 

Oiegoa. A 9b9ipf?4en8ive statute jpoised 
by A6 Lecture in X9ff5 has 

Md 


Legislature, having failed in its search for 
some kind of comptomise last sununcr/ is 
now l^g ur^ IV New York Times 
and other leaders of opinion to make the. 
matter its first order of business in the oew 
year, since, bdth tl^\ U falted Federation of 
Teachers and the TWU will be negotiadiig 
for new contracts in 1967. 

The traditional American approach to 
this subject has been based on a double 
standard. Since 1935 Congress has guar¬ 
anteed private employees the right to join 
unions, to choose labour o^msations as 
their bargaining representatives and, with 
certain specific exceptions, to Use 
weapon of a strike. Although in 1962 on 
Executive Order by President Kennedy 
granted collective bargaining rights to 
federal employees (strikes by such em¬ 
ployees are a felony under the Tah-Ifartley 
Labour Relations Act), sjate and local 
government workers are excluded from iany 
type of federal protection. While over half 
the states now allow their employees to join 
a union and a third have granted them 
collective bargaining rights, the bvcrwhclm- 
ing weight of legal authority is that a strike 
against the state is a form of rebellion and 
is therefore illegal. 

The economic toss and inconvenience 
suffered by many New Yorkers last January 
has promoted re-examinatiOn of some of 


How near capacity ? 

The Federal Reserve Board’s experts have 
revised their method of estiinating the 
capacity of America’s factories and the 
proportion of that capacity that is being 
used. The estimates are now considered 
fit for quarterly publication, even though 
the economist responsible, Mr de Leeuw, 
considers them sdU too cnide to be really 
reUahle. This is mainly because the con¬ 
cept on which the calculadml depends, 
the amoum that the country’s current 
stock of plant and equipment is able to 
produce, is vague and subject to Varying 
interpretations. 

However, for what they are worth, the 
figures just published in the November 
issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin show 
that, while factories have been increasing 
their output steadily and operating all 
the year closer to their ceiling of capacity 
than at any time since the end of 1955, the 
average is still not quite up to the 92% 
or so that most industrialists prefer. 
Moreover there has been no increase in 
the average since the first quarter of 1966, 
suggesting that the pressure on capacity is 
levelling olT. 


Manufacturing output as .^100 
percentage of capacity 



quarterly figures 
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tbese prindplc$ aiid relevance to fbe 
achieveiQeni of laibil^ f^ace. Panels of 
experts reportiw lii$t March to both the 
State Qoverobr^ ^ . Rockefeller, and the 
Oty Mayor, Lindsay, attempted to set 
out guide' til^' for the solution un* 
resolved disputes betw^j^d unions and 
govc^pa^.tal agencies over^: new contract 
tdxrliii, the procedure under which unions 
will he recognised and the adiustQient (x 
disputes over the interpretation of 
collective bargaining agreements. 

The Lindsay report ptojposes a bargain¬ 
ing timetable with roconAnendatibos to be 
made by independent factfinders in cases 
where a deadlock has been macned. While 
the I^efcUer rbpmt calls for similar 
tegislatxye^prby^^s.it appears to be un- 
pabtahfe^|^.^^« jtyaifc for a number 

of reasboal^ ut^^tne first place, under the 
impartial fact finders 
would acceptable to both sides 

white plan recommends 

tluic mdjteton be chosen by the Governor, 
whom the unions naturally consider would 
be partisan in any dispute with the state. 

Moreover, while the Lindsay plan delays 
a strike over the terms of a new contract 
for thirty days after the recommendations 
have been received, it leaves to the 
GovemorV panel the problem of what to 
do about a strike once it starts. The 
Rockefeller report recommends that strikes 
by public employees should remain un¬ 
lawful but that sanctions more sensible than 
dismissal should be substituted: revocation 
of a striking union’s right to recognition and 
final setttemnt cf the dispute by the state 
or local legislative body. But such a forum 
would be one which had little experience in 
labour relations and it would be sensitive to 
a public opinion, which, more often than not, 
Would have been outraged by a strike. 

In the end the search for a compronnse 
evaporated in the heat of mid-summer and 
the election campai^. But the next few 
weeks may find renewed i^ntion being 
given to tne problem. Atiy new legisla- 
pon is bound to be watched carefully by 
state and city officials throughout the 
Country; they are now aware that public 
employees will strike, even if they are pro- 
bibited from doing so, unless some satis* 
factory . alternative means of settling 
disputes is evolved for them. 

If legislative efforts foil in New York, 
the controversy over the right to strike will 
be central to that failure. After all, there 
is nothing sacrosanct about the artificial 
ffichotomy between public and private em¬ 
ployment. People who work for telephone 
and electricity companies and in hospitals 
are employed by private ccxnpanies, in 
miifiy instances; but they are more 
essential to the public than are many 
government emplt^ees. Last summer’s 
nation-wicte airKne strike—which was classi¬ 
fied, properly^ as ,i public inconvenience 
rather than an einki^nGy—revived con^ 
gresstonal attemM io strengthen the pro¬ 
visions in the Taft-Hirtley Act which give 
the President power ii^y to delay a strike 
that threatens the hadomd interest. 

Such Micmpts have more chance of 
success, ll'tte new Congre^ than they did 
in ths'SKrtor imny of the members who 


were defeated in November were those 
whb were most sympathetic to labour. And 
their defeat sui^sts that. the politic^f 
siipporit qf the trade unions is no kmger^a^ 
worn wooing as it used to be. 
in 1^7 wage contracts come dp for r«r 
negotiation in a number of important indus¬ 
tries and it is quite likely that a realljjr 
damaging strike may break out. If this 
happens it will bring a sharp reaction from 
Congress. 

A special task foroe set up by the Presi^ 
denr is now 4|uietly studying me question 
of new legislation against - emergency 
strikes. But whether the President is ready 
to recommend' congressional action on its 
proposals, if it agrees on any, is stiU a 
matter for specutetioo—as all Mr Johnson’s 
plans almost always are. 


Breath of death 


Thanksgiving did not bring the crisp, dear 
weather for which New York is; famous in 
the autumn but, instead, a choking smog 
which also affected nearby New Jersey and 
Connecticut. The “alert” lasted three 
days until cooler air, rain and rising winds 
blew away the mixture of smoke and fog. 
During these days the producers of electri¬ 
city switched to fuels which emit fewer con¬ 
taminants, rubbish incinerators were turned 
off and owners of blocks of flats were asked 
to keep tbeit central heating down to 6o\ 
Lucidly this smog seems to have caused 
no increase in deaths, though it looked 
dramatic veiling the sky-scrapers. But the 
ci^ is to press ahead with plans for a net¬ 
work of air-tesdng stations which should 
make possible an dght-hpur warning of an 
attadk. New York considers itself some¬ 
thing of a pioneer , in the field of air poUu- 
tion. A recent law provides that ..after 
1967 no new mcinerators will be allowed 
and every year the amount of contaminams 
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which may be released in,^o the air from 
exi$tioig installations goes dbvm. When the 
dty, plans new buildings, they have to be 
heated, ky gas or light fuel oils, not the heavy 
ones dirty the atmbspberd 

But the air, even more than water, needs 
more than local protection. New York and 
Ne# Jersey have a joint body which offers 
advice but has no compulsory powers and 
very little money for clean air; a regional 
c^erence to be held next month may pro¬ 
vide more sinews for a ctmeerted effort. 
This week a national conference was held in 
Wasbingteo by the Department of Health, 
Bducatipn and Welfare whose head, Mr 
Gardner, pointed out that air, unlike water, 
cannot be olcans'.:d of impurities ; they have 
to be ciught at their scurce.*^ So far only 
just over half the people benefit from some 
programme to abate pollution of the air. 
Spending: a head is a mere 15 cents a year. 
Mr Gardner wants to see a tripling of this 
figure, uniform standards and far more 
effort on the part of both industry and all 
levels of government. Ground is being lost, 
not won, at present. 

Private individuals will probably be called 
on for sacrifices as well. A measure of the » 
concern fck in oncc-gclden, now smoggy 
California is the sensational proposal of Mr 
Stead, of the State Department of Public 
Health ; he thinks th it by 1980 the petrol- 
driven car w»ill have to go, to bf replaced 
by an electric one or one with a source of 
power which docs not emit hydrocarbons 
or oxides of nitrogen. By then he thinks 
that California’s air will have all the pollu¬ 
tion it can stand just from factories, electri¬ 
city generating stations and other fixed 
sources and that these will have ro mm 
increasingly to nuclear energy. 

The motor car companies are working 
hard to improve the battery—the main block 
in the way of an electric car—cheered on, 
as might be expected, by the electricity in¬ 
dustry. An electric car wiU probably cost 
more ; Mr Stead estimates about $500 more. 
But he thinks that dean air would be cheap 
at this price. 
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IWa ASPECTS OF WEIMAR 

Wdinar Gemmqr and Soviet Rnaida, 
lf 28 « 1933 r A Study m Diplomatic Instabihty 
By Harvey Leonard Dyclc« 

Chattc and Windus. 279 pages. 42s. 

Previous studies—those by E H. Carr, 
Gerald Freund, George Kennan and L. 
Kiocfaan, for example, to speak only of the 
main ones in the English language—^have 
already establisbed what were the conditions 
underlying and explaining the relations be¬ 
tween Soviet Russia and the Germany of 
the Weimar Republic. Until Hitler put an 
end to the post-VersaiUea era by embarl^g 
on preparations for eastward expansion, 
European diplomacy was dominated by a 
struggle between Russia and the western 
powers in which each side sought to keep 
Germany from allying with the other cunp; 
and German policy was inspired by the 
determination to , extract tlM maximum 
advantage from this aivalry by preserving 
both Germany’s neutrality and the option 
to depart from it in either direction if 
German wishes were not met. 

To a large extent this German policy 
made a virtue out of necessity, for neither 
of the camps wanted Germany as an ally: 
as a frankly revisionist state, its terms for 
an alliance would have been too high, and 
neither side trusted it, so that, as Strese- 
mann realised, a choice between east and 
west was impossible. (In any case, these 
were years in which, for a variety of reasons, 
alliances were ousted by non-aggression 
pacts and. international resolutions). By the 
same token, the policy did not produce suffi¬ 
cient or sufficiently rapid results to trans¬ 
form Germany into a satisfied power. For 
t^s reason —because it remained a revision¬ 
ist. state—and also for others (the fact that 
German industry compleinented , the 
economic backwardness of Russia; . the 
Russian interest in keeping dbe capitalist 
world in disarray; and, last but not least, 
the bargain by whidi the Germans trained 
the Russian armed forces in return for the 
use of Russian teititory and faeflities in 
evading the military clauses of the Versailles 
setdement) Gennany*8 reladoos with Russia 
remained closer than with any ocher power, 
and closer than those of any other ppwer, 
untd Hitler’s new course disrupted what 
has been^called an .’’unholy aUiano^’* . 

; Mr Pydt does not substantially add to or 
ibb outline of the gend»l situation 
by earlier research^ Indeed, ho , 

, f 'rhls hwn 
tdaiions,, 

or the 



Weimar Republic. But if the result is highly 
specialised, the book has two considerable 
merits for which specialists will be grate¬ 
ful. It confirms existing conclusions by 
using, more thoroughly than it was possible 
for earlier scholars to do^ all the relevant 
German records that did not fall into 
Russian (and subsequently East German) 
hands. And it illuminates the nature of 
international relations by the subtleiy with 
which the author focuses the evidence. 
Although he is dealing with a brief and an 
unstable period of years, and primarily with 
the problems as they appeared to the 
German authorities, we are made to see the 
situation with such claritv that we under-, 
stand the ways in which they dealt with it. 

Hlndenburg and the Weimar Republic 

By Andreas Dorpalen. 

Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 519 pages. 968. 
This enormously long book retelling the 
story of rbe Weimar Republic around ibc 
person of Hindenburg, whose role was any¬ 
way disproportionately inflated by circum¬ 
stances, seems superfluous. A book about 
so dull and selfish a character can scarcely 
be anything but dull itself. Professor Dor- 
palcn s account is, however, competent and 
fairminded. He shows Hihdenburg’s persis¬ 
tent evasion of responsibility, beginning with 
the well-vi^turtale of how Gi^per was used 
by him as scapegoat in 191^! He describes 
Hindenburg’s application to the ex-Kaisbr 
for his approval before standing for the 
presidency in 1925: Hindenburg, he theii 
shows, allowed suggestions that he had 
applied for Wilhelm’s consent to be dis¬ 
missed as false. , 

Frofessor Dorpalen supports the view 
that the presentation of the Neqdeck estate 
in East Prussia to Hindenburg on his 
eightiedi birthday was not a deliberate 
attempt at corruption. Hindenburg’s natural 
sympathies were with the Hast Elbian 
Juniors In any case and Neudeck only con¬ 
firmed them. Ft was characteristic of 
Hindenburg’s much lauded respect for the 
Weimar constitution that in the spring of 
1930 he himself threatened to resign the 
presidency if .Btflning would not agree to 
tbtin M ^binet, .Early in 1932, although 
mibciaimii^: bis . desire to embody 
unity, Hhidenburg could .not be^ 
hy the wide^sd suppon ^ 
liM ttihuhiE Br4un4dtih0d 

w^^hkhThefiked to ideoxlty] 


Professor Dorpalen’s booh irnpiessiejs 
upon its nradet wliat a misfortu^ Hm^- 
bufg was for, Germany from, at the hitesi:,' 
the moment, he allowed liudeimorfr 
to present hiin Sf creator of the pef- 
nicious legend of the stab in the 
In the days of its jpreuperity and pi^gress 
the Weimar Republic could ignore die 
Field-Marshal; Stresemann was successful 
in spite of Hindenburg’s disapproval. But 
in the years of crisis, c^nciding as they did 
with the advance of Hfnderibiirff’^ senility, 
the President could pin his’ faith to a man 
like Papen whose manoeuvres ‘ at last 
brought Hitler to power. *‘And; iabw, 
gentlemen, forward with God 1 ” ;|finden- 
burg exclaimed to his new cabinet, but, as 
Dr Heiber has written, whatever those 
ministers were advandng with, it was hot 
with God. 

There are minor faults to bo found with 
Professor Dorpalen’s book. Fpr instance, 
Walter von Keudell was the son, nocjpand- 
sbn, of Bismarck’s old colleague, Robert 
von Keudell, who became German 
ambassador in Rome in 1876. To turn the 
well-known grumble sdyout the Bohemian 
corporal into the Czechoslovak corporal 
seems unnecessary. Lastly, the account of 
Hitler’s appointment as Chancellor is 
inadequate without some reference to 
General von Reichenau, who was behhsd 
Blombem’s pro-Nazi views: even in a book 
about Iffindenburg Rekhenau’s influence 
upon Hindenburg’s most fateful decision 
should probably not be ignored. 

SUMMIT STATESMAN 

Castlereagh 
By C. J. Bartlett. 

Mucmillan. 301 pages. 42s. 

Castlereagh enjoyed—which is perhaps n<n 
the right word«-^thc macabre postiium^ 
distinction of being jeered at in bis coffin 
by rbe London mob. Modern historian^* 
have demonstrated that he was not the 
inhuman, inflexible reactionary arch-villaiii 
that Shelley and many other contem¬ 
poraries made him out to be. But it is slBl 
very hard, as Mr Bartlett’s biography shows, 
to peer behind the mask of a personidity so 
reserved and so complicarrd, or to siseds^ 
satisfactorily a career that was widely mv- 
understood and misr^resented In his owil 
day and has reraaineo more or less ^tro- 
verstaJ ever since. 

Castlerea^h’s aloof reserve-TCrokcr once 
compared hun to the summit dt Moot Blanc 
—was notorious; yet one d[ ^e few 
uncontroversial tbih« about him was his 
skill as a manager of men and the success 
of his personal reUtions with foreign kings 
and statesmen. He was famous for his icy, 
self-control; yet occasionally it could snap 
spectacularly. (Apart from his suicide, the 
most famous occasion was in 1809 when be 
insisted on fighting Canning—and goiog to 
t^ length of a second round—altbongh^hj; 
htiul been given documentary 
had 00 real case against 
was much better sft executing 
p^y; but his name,tl)«* 
ably linked with a titsfymifitil shd ve^y 
persona] system of policy. 
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Lesuicr pf the House of Qmmom he wis 
the ffljteister most dii^jr responsible for 
pcesenting the gpT^mjpoenc’s policies to the 
Coiiim<;tna; yet jbe apparently had no 
scruples about peeling as little as possible 
of his conts^rsial foreiga pcRicy to 

Dar yarn gm^S;- ‘ 

■ and his death in,i8aa» 

CastkaN^C^ became the most indispensable 
mehaber of the Liverpool administration; 
bht he oared his rise to political power just 
as much to ditumstances .as to his own 
qualities—which were, sound and solid, 
rather than brilliant. At the outset of his 
career he was given an exceptional oppor¬ 
tunity to make his name in the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment (which made it all the easier for him to 
move to the hufier'Westminster stage) when 
he suGceisafullsr piloted Pitt's Act m Union 
throuj^ a Dublin Parliament that was 
understandably reluctant to vote away its 
own psjismhee. In 1814^ it would have been 
tl^ fhqrd brilliant Canxi^ who represented 
BHtahi at the postwar setSement of Europe 
if it had not been for Canning's fatal 
tendency to take tb wrong decision when¬ 
ever his own political future was at stake. 

In this account of Castlereagh's career, 
Mr Bartlett does not claim to have done any 
original research or reached any very new 
conclusions. He aims at a useful synthesis 
of existing research, and he does a worthy 
and workmanlike—if rather dull—job. 
Although one may not feel entirely con¬ 
vinced by his defence of Castlereagh's 
foreign policy after the Congress of Vienna, 
on the whole Mr Bartlett judges Casde- 
reagh’s achievements fairlv and without 
glossing over his faults and failings. Unfor¬ 
tunately, but perhaps inevitably in a work of 
this kind, he fails to convey at all adequately 
the fascination of either the man or his 
career. 

TOWARDS GREAT POWERHOOD 

Politjks» Strategy aad AlMHcan 
toniacy s Studies in Foreign Policy 1873 -^ 
1917 

By John A. S. Grenville and George 
B^eley Young. 

Yale Ufdversity Press. 370 pages. 56s. 

Messrs Gremdlle and Young, an Anglo- 
American scholarly team, have produced a 
volume of diplom^ history that casts new 
light on, ainoogst otha things, that forma¬ 
tive period of iuigto-Ainerican relations, the 
ei^teen-nineties. The novelty of their 
ttddV'proceeds principally from their use 
of nitherto ne^ected or Inaccessible sources 
for'l American military and naval strategy. 
They start, with a real ** find," the cohtribu*? 

. tiSn qif ^ earlier Luce than Henry R., to 
vdr Aidodml Stephen B., to the shaping of 
a world for the United States. In 

rescuing ^ pre-Mahan figure from ob- 

scitfifv they awe good their claisi. that he 
laid the foiuidations for the naval strength 
without which Anidrica's emergence as a 
world poE^r would, hk^ .been impossible. 
Indeed even aa latq die Navy is 

lOfmled as wamiiif the noddeht tha^ as 
a^rengtb concerned, 

M the 

'Amazon.' 



BOORS 

Another in these pages is die ih- 
genious Vl^Uiam Lindsay Scrum, sometime 
^ United States ambassador to Gmeas, tSs- 
missed for careless handling of a bribe, to 
the Venezuelan President oidy to reappear 
in the halls of Congress as a most assiduous 
and successful Venezuelan lobbyist in the 
matter of the Bridsh Guiana boundary 
dispute. The authors make out a good case 
for Scruggs as the stiffener of presidential 
resolve in 1895-^, involving Cleveland and 
Olney in a belligerent stand which, while 
wearing superficial marks of being anti- 
Bridsh, was ultimately profoundly anti- 
Venezuelan. It is a tangled story, well told. 

If Cleveland is marked down in these 
pages, McKinley is marked up. While 
Cleveland is convicted of being too easily 
pressured, McKinley is cleared of the same 
charge in the notorious context of the Maine 
disaster and the declaration of war against 
Spain. The acquisition of the Philippines 
emerges as a by-product of the requirements 
of naval strategy rather than as a stroke of 
political, still less of diplomatic, policy. 

Indeed what gives these decades, as un¬ 
folded here, a remote, Richard Harcfing 
Davis charm, is the extraordinary sim¬ 
plicity, naivety even, of all the major par¬ 
ticipants. Quarter-deck intellectuals draw 
up war plans without diplomatic guidance, 
on the basis of theories of the economic 
causation of war. Diplomats and Presidents 
enunciate Doctrines and sharpen Points 
without the least reference to the armies and 
navies needed to realise them. The Kaiser 
sends his Washington Naval Attach^ to 
reconnoitre Cape Cod for a German landing 
and the British Director of Naval Intelli¬ 
gence dispatches two officers to examine 
Maine and Massachusetts on an equivalent 
mission, while as late as March 1915 the 
American Army prepares war plans for a 
British attack on New York. It is all 
hilarious fun. Fortunately Messrs Grenville 
and Young’s study stops before the guns— 
the real guns—take over. 

ANEOOYFOffTMCHERS? 

EdiioitiQnal Pianiiiiig: Old and New 
Perspectives 

By W. Kenneth Richmond. 

Michael Joseph. (Live Issues Series.) 256 
pages. 50s. 

Mr. Richmond has tried to iUiuninate the 
errors of the Bne^ish education system by 
setting it up against the system recently 
planned and established in Hungary; the 
attempt fails. The book starts wdl; he 
directs a relentless searchlight into some 
dark comets of the English eduCanonal 
scene* Using literary analysis, be begibs by 
exposing . Ae discrepancies and dishonest 
ci the fiunous trio of jpre-z944 reports, 
Hadow (on the Adolescent;, Spens and Nor¬ 
wood ; quite righdy he lays at their door 
most the disappointmettts that haye re-y 
suited frbm the Butler Act, He epexwl 
Crowtber jdic same treatment—posribly 1^, 
cause'tw.fiMxiympethetic to the latterVuae 
of ^olbgipali eviddioe; but he has critfliui 
things to say about the daoRds df die . 
donal concept df Ub^ eduta^d^ T 
travaga^t^hj^.^,^^^ ^ 


meana kivalidated by the thesis he resur-^ 
ttctS'Rod translates into new terms from the 
TiSO; Cultures debate. He tellt us that 
centrd plahning and a dedaiatibn of mteht 
are as necdMAry on the educational as on 
the imfrikrial front, and recommends ** the 
applkxtidn of operational research to the 
host of rime-wasting practices, indifferent 
morale, and general slackness which exist 
in many of our schools." 

Having completed a third of the book, 
Mr Richmond now takes us on a guided 
tour of Hungary, looking espedally at the 
prewar and postwar educational systems. 
He then quotes in full the 35 Articles of the 
Education Act, for his main concern is with 
developments since 1955. Since these re¬ 
flect, quite closely, the conventional wisdom 
of today's teacher trainers (lor instance, a 
common school till the age of 14, un' 
streamed classes, programmed learning) it 
is not surprising that Mr Richmond, a pro¬ 
fessional trainer of teachers, supports it. 
However, at the same rime, he welcomes, 
uncritically, the prevailing "Scout’s honour" 
system in the Hungarian schools, quoting 
approvingly all the twelve commandments 
(he calls them the Rules of Conduct) which 
each child is presented with on entering the * 
general school; he docs not jib at the group 
pressure that is put on children to join the 
Pioneers: " so strong . . . that opting out is 
virtually unthinkable.” He swallows some 
questionable figures, according to which 34 
^r cent of the current age group reaches 
A-level standard, and accepts that univer¬ 
sity entrants must show that they arc " poli¬ 
tically reliable in thought, word and deed." 
But his original argument is somewhat side¬ 
tracked by his delight at the enthusiasm and 
dynamic humanity which Hungarian 
teachers seem to display: 

The success of Hungarian education is not 
to be ascribed to the astuteness of communist 
planning . . . what counts is the climate of 
opinion, the sense of belonging to a nation 
that is on the move, of living in an age of 
faith. 

A short, rather gloomy excursion into 
Czechoslovakia at the book’s end does not 
help his argument in favour of planning, to 
Mr Richmond was dearly not endianted by 
the Czedtt—Schweik cast a shadow over the 
Magyar magic—^and his attempt to show 
how the Cz^s may be failing to achieve a 
satisfactory educational system, in spite of 
sinMlar planning to that of their Hungarian 
neighbours, is so sketchy as to be hardly 
wdrifr making. 

The pcm% is that Mr Richmond has 
attempted too much. It is he who admits 
that " comparative education is too inchoate 
a study to rank as an academic discipline... 
such principles as it educes cannot hope to 
be prescriptive . . . they need to be treated 
with fhe utmost caution." Lastly the reader 
cannot be impressed with Mr Richmond's 
rdiabilh^, since a whole series of careless 
mjbtahes. ibd, mispm^ adorn the text: 
Grammy School, litirateufy intdectual: 

toriw becomes David Jenkins; and 
WPfat St ill he quot^ the final two lines 
frean ihE C^taph on an Artny of Merpen- 
aries^^* V^at God ahandoried .. If 
Hdurinaii jeitt condemning them! He 
mrist have iised • diqtioiiary of quotatlonR 
Ric^m^ de|J^ with a,^ 
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subject of the greatest importance. Four 
years ago an article in the Financial Times 
suggested that Sir Robert Shone should in¬ 
vite both sides of the education industry to 
take their places at the planners* table ; the 
advice is still unheeded. Is it expecting too 
much to hope that Mr Richmond will 
succeed where the Financial Times failed? 


FRONTIERS OF DISPUTE 

The McMahon Line: A Study in the 
Relations, between India^ China and Tibety 
1904 to 1914 : Volume /, Morley^ Minto and 
Non-Interference in Tibet: Volume II, Hard- 
inge^ McMahan and the Simla Conference 
By Alastair Lamb. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul, (Studies in 
Political History Series.) 714 pages in all. 
5 gns. the set. 

The Frontiers of China 

By Francis Watson. 

Chatto and Windus. 224 pages. 30s. 

India and the Future of Asia 

By Patwant Singh. 

Faber. 243 pages. 30s. 

There are still innocents who believe that 
India's case, in its border dispute with 
China, is not just arguable but watertight. 
Dr Lamb has already conclusively punc¬ 
tured that notion for tiTe Aksai Chin area. 
Here he performs the same service for the 
McMahon Line. 

No serious student of the Sino-Indian 
border has ever believed that this eastern 
section was an historic border. There is 
evidence from the 1860s until long after 
1914, when the McMahon Line, dividing 
India from Tiber, was drawn, that Tibetan 
administration extended, in places, well to 
the south of it. Dr Lamb's study provides 
the other half of the story: the various 
claims that the British considered making 
in this area, and the reasoning that 
eventually led them to the McMahon Line 
—disproof, if any were needed, of the sup¬ 
posed traditiooaf basis of the line. The 
greater part of the two volumes summarises 
the Anglo-RussianrTibetan-Chinese diplo¬ 
macy that led the British, after their retreat 
from the forward policy dt Curzon to return 
to it. The Simla conference, which was the 
zenith oi this policy, is exhaustively dealt 
with on the basis of the documents. It is 
a pity, however, that Dr Lamb did not 
co^ne himself to the documents: he is 
apt to speculate too freely, when the docu¬ 
ments are lacking, on what may have been 
the motives of the British negotiator or 
what he may have said privately to the 
Tibetan one. 

Mr Watson's book is a useful survey, 
though it is vitiated by acceptance of Indian 
propaganda. For instance, although Mr 
Watson does, not pass over the Indian 
advances of 1962 wnich preceded the wer 
rhac Ocioher, lUe does not mention Nehru's 
pcovocsltive ^nooiiiiOQncfii^ a week b^e 
the Chinese that Jbe had ordered the 


of the McMahon Line, and underestimates 
Chinese objections to it. More seriously, 
the whole process of Sino-Indian negotiation 
is described as if the Chinese, throughout, 
were actii^ in bad faith. This is possible ; 
it is certainly not proven, on the evidence 
available today. 

One error is worth remarking, since it is 
quite often suggested that in the Aksai Chin 
a line suggested in 1899 by the British might 
make a reasonable compromise between the 
rival claims. In passing, Mr Watson 
remarks that this would leave the whole of 
the famous Chinese road in Chinese terri¬ 
tory. By a little, it would not; the scholars 
whom Mr Watson follows have misplaced 
the road, while his own map gets the road 
right but misplaces the line. 

Mr Patwant Singh's book deserves review 
only because the opinions it expresses are 
common on the Indian right. The author 
emerges as one of those Indian nationalists 
whose only complaint against their country’s 
foreign policy is that it has not b^n 
nationalist enough. He imagines that the 
Bridsb , deliberately embroiled India and 
Pakistan in, the Kashmir conflict to keep 
both weak ; he calls the McMahon Line a 
frontier ** accepted through tradition, 
custom and administrative convenience by 
India, Tibet and China ” ; his account of 
the Chinese war of 1962 omits any reference 
at all to India's share in provoking it. Yet 
the book has its value as a record not of 
truth but of the way an increasing number 
of Indians see the truth. Hard-nosed 
pursuit of national self-interest has become 
politically respectable in India. If the 
Chinese really are as aggressive as their 
critics believe, Mr Singh's recommendations 
that India acquire nuclear weapons and join 
anti-communist regional alliances could yet 
become Indian policy. 

PRE-ADAMITE 

An Enquiry into the Principles of 
Political E^nomy : Volumes One and 
Two 

By James Steuart. Edited and introduced 
by Andrew Skinner. 

Ohtoer and Boyd, (Scottish Economic 
Classics Series.) 850 pages in all. ^^7 
set. 

One of Beckford’s most haunting visions is 
of the recumbent and fleshless forms of the 
pre-Adamite kings who had been monarchs 
of the whole earth and still possessed 
enough of life to be conscious of their 
deplorable condition. Such, in a small way, 
was Sir Janies Steuart's fate in his last 
years. He was an ingenious and hard¬ 
working amateur in a field where as yet 
there were no professionals; but he 
stretched himself rather beyond his powers 
by writing a systematic treatise on political 
economy. Me was on the wrong side in the 
Forty-five, which led to a long exile, 
mostly spent in study in France and 
Gcmmy. When at last he returned to 
Scotland, he had amassed much ioforma- 
i;ioo that others here did flot have, but he 
knew , next to nothing at first ^nd dt 
EagMill.lIfKl hisi m^e of thought wm hot 
that .er m country. He had a .food deal . 


to contribute to economic thoughit liitl it 
was against a haql^roiUdd si pSUesd 
assumptions^rdie patriot statestBiUS»hoyefii- 
mental intervc|hdon and the 
was alien to BHthhiMeas at chat time. He 
published his boA in 1767, and igaued 
some renown; but Ipihie s^rs later 'Ad«m 
Smith publish^ “ The Wealth of Nations,” 
based on opposite and very fashionable 
assumptions. Designedly, it is thought, he 
never once mentioned Steuart, whp$e repu¬ 
tation was soon overlain: Except In'the 
matter of peculation theory, wheie he 
anticipated and influenced Malthus, Steuart 
had little or no effect on later economic 
thought in Britain. On the Continent he 
was remembered rather longer; Karl Marx 
accused Adam Smith of borrowing from 
Steuart and others without acluiowledg- 
ment, and sagely remarked that monv a 
mickle maks a muckle.” This histcMrically- ' 
minded and interventionist generation has 
begun once again to take some interest in 
his work. 

There were certain matters—principally 
money and population—where Steuart did 
better than Smith. But there is nothing 
fresh to be learned from him now, and bis 
historical interest, though considerable for 
students of eighteenth-century thought, is 
limited by his lack of disciples. Mr 
Skinner’s excellent edition contains about 
two-thirds of a very long text, together with 
biographical and analytical introductions. 

FROM ALAMEIN 

History of the Second World War : The 

Mediternmean and Middle East 

Volume IV: The Ptstuution of ilte Axis 

Forces in Africa 

By I. S. O. Playfair and C. J. C. Malony 
with F. C. Flynn and T, P. Gleave. 

Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 574 pages, 
illustrated. 90s. 

At the outset of this, the fourth, volume of 
the official history of the second world war 
in the Middle Eist, the Axis forces were 
still manning and mining the short and 
famous line between the Mediterranean and 
the Qattara depression chat the world knows 
as Alamein. By its end, they were out of 
Africa. This history of the attack on diem 
from west as well as east is, as to planning, 
writing and maps, as distinguished as its 
predecessors. In one respect it is even more 
so in that it deals most competently with a 
political problem of significance: the un¬ 
certainties that plagued commanders on 
both sides about the support or opposition 
to be expected from individual French 
leaders and battle groups. Malta, GO, 
though still woefully short of staple food¬ 
stuffs and armaments, as usual comes well 
out of the tale. 

One thought provoked by the book is: 
was the Axis better off in that the Germans 
wero by this time riding roughshod over 
thdr ally, whereas Allied commanders oiP 
thtee nationalities were constantly being 
constraint to keep off one anotbeifiif^o^? 

On balance, the answer seema'to’tio no. 

Or wa$ it that bad tmpm a^'jbad .hlObd 
almys abound on the loping than on 
the winniog side?. 
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ANNUAL UNITED STATES INVESTMENT ABROAD 

New investment: plant and equipment by area 
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American investment in Europe 


Economic chauvinism takes the 
form of objcctins,^^, foreign 
capital And wheawMM^foreign 
capital comes the 

United States, the rcaeuon can 
amount to positive xdhophobia. 
President do Gaulle never 
disguised his distaste tfor direct 
investment in France by Ameri¬ 
can-controlled companies, nor 
for acquisitions of existing 
Frerjh compaides by American 
capital. His objection is 
aggravated by the argument 
that a large part of American 
investment in Europe is 
financed by dollars raised from 
Europeans who hold tfacm >|Ei s 
result of die perennial US . pay** 
menu deficit. ' ^ 

In Britain the argument gainst 
American capital rarely attains 
the iuac depec of sophlsdca- 
tiou Ottle SngUmders in both 
the main poliucal parties fuse* 


know they don’t like it. The 
neo-Nazis in west Germany 
campaign against it; more im¬ 
portant, Herr Franz-Joseph 
Strauss docs not push away the 
people hostile to it. 

Even the biggest European com¬ 
panies, like Philips at Eind¬ 
hoven, publicly proclaim their 
concern at the big American 
companies' drawi^ power in 
Europe's uncoordinated capital 
markets. But how pervasive is 
the American Industrial bogey¬ 
man in Europe’s economy? And 
is he so bad? 

Size of flow 

BMwMn '• fifth and a aaartar 
nl gll United States inmteial 
igivettment it spent on plant* 
and eqpiiMiient outside the 
Uhlfbld Statee. The pcepostion 
of thb going to Europe hal 


been growing fast and is now 
about half. 

For years Canada was the 
natural satellite for US business. 
It remains one, but since 1961 
not the biggest, in terms of 
new investment. The chart at 
the top of the page shows how 
spending on plant and equip¬ 
ment in Europe by companies 
directly controlled by US inves¬ 
tors has overtaken the same 
class of spending in Canada. 

At the end of 1^5 the value 
of existing US investment in 
Canada was still larger than in 
Europe; $15.2 billion against 
$13.9 billion—or 30% against 
28% of the $49.2 billion total 
of American direct investments 
outside the United States. But 
for 1967, expenditure by US 
business in Europe projected 
at $ 3.7 agti]^ only 

$2.1 billion In Canimis. Bf tha 


end of next year, then, it looks 
as though the Department of 
Commerce in WasUngton, de¬ 
spite its clampdown on outflows, 
will be announemg that Europe 
has become the area with the lar¬ 
gest stock of US investment 
abroad. 

But this is nothing tike as 
alarming as the Gaullist argu¬ 
ments make out. For a start, 
Europe's population and aggre¬ 
gate national product exceed 
those of the United States, let 

SOURCES OF FINANCE FOR 
US. OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 
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alone Canada. Second, the 
American share in new invest¬ 
ment in the major European 
countries is quite surprisingly 
small, as estimates for the cur¬ 
rent year reproduced in the lop 
chart show. The (exceptionally) 
high figures for the Nether¬ 
lands reflect one or two major 
investments scheduled for this 
year. 

Third, the slock of European 
investment in the United States 
is in fact larger than that of the 
United States in Europe. This, 
as Mr Christopher Layton 
points out in his stiidyf, comes 
as something of a shock. I3 
fact the flow of American capi¬ 
tal into Europe is precisely the 
same phenomenon as the flow, 
in earlier decades, of European 
investment to the United States. 
Then the American market was 
the chief area of growth and 
thus the strongest magnet for 
capital; now it is Europe. 


More direct 

It so happens that the Ameri¬ 
cans, the new overseas inves¬ 
tors, have chosen a diHercnt 
strategy from their European 
predecessors. And it is this 
which gives rise to complaints in 
the European countries as they 
approach the position of being 
net debtors to the United States. 
Over 90% of the ri^t private 
US capital outflow goes into 
direct investment—that is into 
companies controlled from 
America. 

This contra.sts with the past and 
present policy of European in¬ 
vestors in the United States; 
they put their funds into mar¬ 
ketable American securities. At 
the end of 1965, west European 
assets in the United States 
totalled $34.1 billion compared 
with a total American invest¬ 
ment in Europe of $29.6 billion. 
But 47% of the American in¬ 
vestment in Europe was 
“ direct ”—in American-owned 
plant and machinery on 
European soil. 

Only i8iV(> of Europe’s invest¬ 
ment in the United States was 
direct. As a result of this 
attitude of American investors, 
the existing stock of direct US 
investment in Europe is over 
twice as much as European 
direct investment in the United 
States. 


More selective 

Moreover the Amerleaos liave 
been more selective than were 
the Europeans. In the three big¬ 
gest European markets, west 
Germany, Britain and France, 
40% of American direct invest¬ 
ment is accounted for by three 
firms—^Esso, General Motors, 
Ford. Ip all western Europe, 
twenty American firms account 

t Transatlantic Investment. Pub¬ 
lished by the Atlantic Insdtufie, 
May 1966 . 
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for two-thirds of American 
investment. 

Concentration of American in¬ 
vestment where scale and tech¬ 
nology are at a premium, means 
that the spectre of American 
domination in key industries 
looms larger than the blanket 
statistics would suggest. In 
computers and carbon black, for 
instance, American companies 
have gained something 
approaching monopoly. 

Informal pressure 

Even so, opponents to American 
investment probably make too 
much of it. By informal pres¬ 
sure, even by controls, foreign 
capital can be kept from con¬ 
trolling the strategic heights of 
an economy without damming 
the flow. It is noticeable that 
over the last two years there 
has been an increasing tendency 
among the middle-rank US 
companies with European sub¬ 
sidiaries to seek local partici¬ 
pation in the equity of their 
local subsidiaries. 

Furthermore, there can be no 
doubt that in a number of key 
sectors, successful US sub¬ 
sidiaries have pulled local tech¬ 
nology up by its bootstraps. Or 
else, as in computers, forced in¬ 
digenous companies to specialise 
in the limited corners of the 
market in which they excel. The 
common market as a concept, 
and the rationalisation of its 
industry which is now so pain¬ 
fully going on, are both direct 
responses to the challenge of 
American industry. Increased 
competitiveness in Europe has 
been the simple, and wholly 
beneficial, result. 

Falling margins 

The middle chart shows quite 
clearly how the margins for 
American companies operating 
in Europe have come down to 
meet the earnings on capital 
invested in the United States. 
In other words European busi¬ 
ness has become more competi¬ 
tive. Pnofessor Dunning's 
studies* show that US firms 
operating in Britain are still 
getting Letter profitability ratios 
than their British competitors. 
Even if his profitability ratios 
include an element of subsidy 
by way of free research avail¬ 
able for their British sub¬ 
sidiaries from the US parents, 
this would suggest that Euro¬ 
pean firms are going to have to 
force themselves to get more 
competitive yet in the face of 
home-^own US competition. 
American banks in Europe 
now report falling interest by 
likejiy new US investors. Pre- 
cis^y because'of more com¬ 
petitive climate, unsettled con¬ 
ditions and outright hostility to 

* Business DMim & 

Bradstreet, Autumn 1966 . 


US capit^. But those American 
firms already in Europe will stay 
there and spend. 

The dollar red herring 

The final obfection to US direct 
investment, that It is largely 
financed by dollar capital raised 
in Europe^ is true but nonethe¬ 
less a red herring. The 1957 
breakdown (the latest, whose 
pattern has continued more 
or less unchanged since) shows 
that only a quarter of US direa 
investment was financed by 
overseas money. This may 
change soon as the Johnson 
administration puts the squeeze 
on exports of capital by 
American firms. But not a 
great deal. Pressure on Euro¬ 


pean capital markets by the 
money-raising activities of US 
subsidiaries is only one contri¬ 
butor to the shortage of capital 
outside the United States—an 
overall shortage for which the 
global US balance of payincnrs 
deficit definitely cannot be 
blamed. 

Moreover, the dollars accumu¬ 
lating in European central 
banks—and converted into gold 
in the case of the French—do 
not come primarily from a US 
payments deficit with Europe. 
They come from US aid and 
development capital to the 
developing world, which finds 
its way in lime into European 
coffers. That some, not a 
major part, of this goes to 
finance American enterprises in 
Europe is no bad thing. 









The poeeibilitieB of portfolio 
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They Have Their Troubles Too 

The difference between building aircraft on this side of the Atlantic and 
building them in the United States is that when an American 
manufacturer gets into trouble the government doesn't bail the company 
out; it merely sits on its hands 

T he Douglas Aircraft Company has served the American though Douglas is in space^ a company of its size cvuiot 
nation well (with one or tMFo excusable exceptions), honour* survive on the basis of a bi^y specialised space Ibtisiiiess 
ably and with prestige, but for the last five years or so it has any more than it can keep going on the sale of small aircraft 
been living on faith, hope and the patience of its bankers, like the DC 9, however well they sell. It had progressively 
All three now seem to have run out; a week or so ago, the and skilfully developed the long-range DC-8 to a point where 
very capable financial director resigned and now Douglas has it can now^ carry 250 passengers, but the market for aircr^t 
announced publicly that the company is up for bids. The of even this size will disappear when the 500-seaters arrive 
immediate reasons that have led the directors to put it under from 1970 onwards. But, counting Douglas out of the 
the hammer are described on page 1242, but at the back of running from now on, this still leaves four major contendefs, 
everyone’s mind is the knowledge that there is not enough Boeing, Lockheed, General Dynamics and McDonnell, snarl- 
work in prospect to sjjpport all the aircraft companies now in ing over business that can support only three. Who goes 
business in the United States. The trend for bigger and next? 

bigger orders to be placed for fewer and fewer aircraft means All of them have their vulnerable points. McDonnell must 
that the rich get richer and the poor go the way of the weak be growing short of work and its fighter aircraft business is 
all over the world. extremely specialised but in some ways Lockheed is even 

Several famous companies have already left the big league, shorter. The huge Marietta plant in Georgia, considered by 
so far as aircraft manufacturing is concerned. Republic, Fair- many to be the finest aircraft factory in the United States, 
child and North American Aviation among them. Next to will be busy as far as the eye can see with the 350 ton 
go looked at one time like being McDonnell, when its Phantom military freighter for which it fought and beat both Douglas 
orders ran out as they will eventually do. This led McDonnell, and Boeing and won the contract by a degree of price cutting 
flush with rash but short on orders, to start merger talks that showed just how badly the company needed that work, 
with Douglas three years ago. But, in the event, it has turned But Lockheed’s California plants, where the F-104 fighters 
out to be Douglas that could not stand the pace ; the cash have been built, are another matter altogether. The air force 
ran out at Santa Monica before the work ran out at St Louis, is not ordering Lockheed’s 2,000 mph fighter in the sort of 
and it is Douglas that is now imiting merger talks, with numbers that will give comfort to anyone ; Lockheed needs 
McDonnell wondering whether it will bid against General the supersonic airliner contract very badly to keep its west 
Dynamics for the hulk of a once great company. coast factories working and should the Administration not 

There probably is enough work in prospect in the United award it the contract, or should the whole project be delayed. 
States to support one engine company iad three airframe Lockheed’s management would be worried men. \)^ich is 
manufacturers, remembering that all civil aircraft develop- one reason why the project for a 900-seat sub-sonic airliner is 
ment, with the single exception of the debatable supersonic kept ticking over. 

airliner, has to be financed privately by the companies out Boeing, in contrast, is up to its neck in civil work, with a 
of their own funds, and development and tooling for a large whole range from short-range jets to 500-seat mammoths 
sub-sonic airliner is now cunning at jCtoo million. These moving up the assembly line and a supersonic airliner that 
are large sums even for American companies to find ; the is giving a lot of trouble, on the drawing board. Yet Boeing’s 
number that can do so grows progressively smaller. Douglas managers are fretting themselves pale because it is years since 
could not find them. If it lad been aUe to rais^ or e\ien the company received a worthwhUe military contract, and 
see the prospect of raisiiig, £too million it would have been they fKl dangerously vulnerable while their whole commercial 
Douglas, not Boeing, that would today have been building future rests on civil sales. They have wooed Washington with 
the 500-seat mammoth jet that is sweeping the long-range every conceivable design of military aircraft and lost order 
market with orders coming in fttan every large airline. The after order to competitors. The biggest and most coveted, for 
Douglas design would have been Ux first choke of several perhaps 1,400 F-iits, was' lost to General Dynamics three 
big buyers. But ^uglas had lost to Lodebeed the military ^rs ago and the sheer size of that order means that Genml 
eontract for a giant freigitor on whidi it could have floated Dynamics is in some wa]rs the most solidly placed of the fotir. 
the production of a civil version. So had Boeing, but when Ibe company also Iks vast interests outside aviation. But it 
ft camO' to the test, Boeing had the resources to finance civil is essentially a one-product aircraft company and that is always 
production without the bacfcsip tk a military older. a dangerous situation ; aircraft have been cancelled. General 

From diet point there was. no future for Douglas as an Dynamics has toyed with getting back into the short-range 
independent company. A big militacy contract could still civil market, in spite of its disastrous $400 million loss on its 
tip the balance, but there is none in the offing. And successful last jet airliner, still the biggest in the history of aircraft 
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production. It expbiifis why General Dynamics is having 
discussions with Douglas now. 

Washington has up until now allowed nature to cake its 
course and kill o£F the weakest of the pack But numbers have 
been whittled down to levels where the Pentagon, if not the 
President, must take an active hand in deciding who stays in 
and who goes, otherwise the country’s armament-building 
capacity will be in jeopardy, and at a time when America’s 
allies have come increasingly to depend on it for their own 
supplies. The weakest link in the industry now is manage¬ 
ment ; making the maximum use of computer techniques, the 
best companies can just keep their heads above water— 
Douglas, anH>ng other things, did not use these computer 
techniques—^and this has to be |;iven at least as much weight 
as able design. The law of the jungle has served well enough 
up to this point, but a light to the finish among the current 
survivors could leave all of them dead on the field. 


The first decision that has to be taken is whether Washing¬ 
ton intends to support Generd Electric’s aircraft engine divi¬ 
sion so that it can continue ta provide effective competition 
for Pratt and Whkney. If things continue as they are, General 
Electric won't do this for much longer and the only genuine 
competition then will be in the shape of Rolls-Royce. This 
could be the right choice, but it does involve a deliberate 
decision by the American government. For the American 
situation is now almost a precise analogy of that in Britain in 
i960, when the government deliberately fostered aircraft 
mergers to bring the number of companies down to something 
more in keeping with the size of the market. The collapse 
of Douglas ought to convince anyone who doubts it that there 
are still too many aircraft companies in the United States now. 
And it would do no-one, American or European, any good if 
the American aircraft industry went the way of^he British 
for the want of a little government foresight. 


New Mood in Statistics 

Helped by a special investigation, Whitehall's statistical services 
could improve and could even become useful to business 


I T was meant to be all about that hoary problem—the official 
figures. But as a select committee of the House of 
Commons proceeded, month after month, with its task of 
examining the Government’s statistical services, it obviously 
became increasingly fascinated with the more exciting topic 
of forecasting. So the 550-page report*^, with its blow-by- 
blow account of the quizzing of witness after witness, includes 
more about the Treasury’s methods of short-term forecasting 
than has ever been made public before. The report also has 
a lot to say about the National Plan, but that’s another matter 
—^how that was put together was, alas, already well known. 

So there is a feast of detail for the professionals to mull 
over and. here and there, mock at. But beyond that, by show¬ 
ing that the world doesn’t topple if the Government is a bit 
more open about the way it does its sums, this report could 
just conceivably spark off the shake-up in the system that is 
badly needed. Despite improvements in recent years, there 
is still an appalling lack of effective communication in the 
statistical world—not only between suppliers, compilers and 
users of the figures, but also between the various departments 
within the Government’s own network. How else can one 
explain the way in which there have grown up maddening 
differences between the basis on which the Ministry of Labour, 
Board of Trade and Inland Revenue collect figures from 
firms .so that, for instance, it is impossible with any confidence 
to compare employment and output achievements—^and 
thereby productivity—^in particular imlustries ? Or the com¬ 
pilation of health statistics for Scotland separately from those 
for England and Wales ? 

This is not a censure of the Central Statistical Office in its 
preseqt form. Its title is a misnomer; Britain chains one 
of the most highly decentralised systems of collection of 
statistics m the world. The central office costs only around 
£200,000 a year out of the £7^ million or so spent on all 
me Government’s sututical divisions. It certainly centralises 
the various bits of die jepumeration of the economy into the 
oationsd income estimates, it exercises some authority m the 
staffing of the statistical uni^ and it arranges get-togetbers 
on technical matters. Under Sir Harry Campion, it has done 

* FourtiC Import from rhe Estimates Comn)ittec—Session 1V66-6I7 
GovernmeMWitistical Services. HMSO. 37s. 6d. 


a lot of pioneering work in national accounting. But it has 
no formal powers of supervision. So if the Minister of Labour 
wants his statisticians to go on collecting figures in a> certain 
way, that is that. And as museums often seem to be run for 
the keepers rather than the public, so there is a strong whiff 
of let-us-be about statistical departments as at present run. 
And when it comes to letting outsiders know what is going 
on, by exi^aining new developments and techniques, there 
has bwn a good deal of buck-passing between the Central 
Statistical Office and the Treasury and, more recently, between 
the latter and the Department of Economic Affairs. 

Yet this report makes it quite clear that official statistics 
could, and should, be useful to firms. Admittedly, an inquiry 
among a few hundred firms showed, as would be expected, 
that only a small number, and those the largest among them 
employing over a,ooo workers, made any real use of official 
figures, ^t in an efficient industrial society, statistics should 
be geared to more sophisticated business uses, rather than 
the run-of-the-mill ones. It is, therefore, to the needs of large 
articulate firms that attenion should be paid and they need 
to have official statistics that are in greater detail, critically 
analysed and moK up-to-date. And, as the committee rightly 
points out “ these are not, as departmental witnesses suggested, 
mutually incompatible objectives.*' 

Courtaulds—the one firm that gave a detailed view to the 
committee—rednms that it takes eight man-years of time to 
complete the official statistical returns sent to the company. 
This souncte a lot, bitt is in fact equivalent to only o.oi per 
cent (ff the cmnpm's employinent. It does not regard mis 
as wnreasonabie; -u is not implaiMible to suggest that effec¬ 
tive use of econoiiuc statistics might enable productivity to 
increase by i part hi 10,000.” Indeed, official figures, in 
one form or another; ate necessary to take the long-term look 
that all large compuiies, with siAetantial investment to plan, 
must toke. Afanost invioiably the startini-point in these five 
or ten years^ look is td^mdoe estimates m the gross national 
product (where Whitehdl. is needqd); then of the way in 
which the tndustriea in which -ffie company are interested will 
develop in the'li^ of this gedenil mwth (in which Whitehdl 
is again needed); and ffien 'to cotter the firm's competitive 
situation.. But in the Est of offidbl statistics that Gnirtaolds 
does use, mote are judged unsadsfactory than satisfactory. 
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From 1^ the waBSd evidence given, which 
cKduM the B«dt of m^land «nd other financial l^thtiaiis, 
it ml^ht seem that statistics availaUe for shorMerm forecast¬ 
ing are better than those available for a tiMig-tOjcm wModft. 
Professor Cairncross, the director of the Treasury economic 
section, implied that defects in interpretation were a bigj^r 
problem in short-term forecasting than defects in the statistics: 
indeed, the Treasury's written account went so far as to state 
that a major error of interpretation or forecasting is unlikely 
to be. caus^ by defects in the statistics.'’ Professor Stone, 
from Cambridge, seemed to echo this sentiment when be said; 
''Althcaigh it is a good thing to have better statistics, it is a 
f^Uacy ,10 chink you ca& get nowhere with rather bad ones,” 
but quaked this with; If gec youjr quarter to quarter 
moyentetM ktl vrro^, isi; a vei^ ^ MHqus thing.” The 
coQSffiiK^^fbi^: batdl^. to tim and pulled out some 

re^sions in w^ W^e larger than the sort of 

numbers ia are ^rested. The Treasury, 

however, persist^ in its po^ that there is a limit to 

the accuracy of economy measurement. Its chief forecaster, 
Mr W. A. H. Godley, made a slight stir by saying that he 
could produce twenty different measures of changes in output. 

Fair enough, but the limit of accuracy has not been reached 
yet by any means. Stocks, retail trade, employment, earnings, 
to mention only sonde, are all capable of better, although 
admittedly not precise, measurement. As to those benchmarks 
—^the censuses—which are the backbone of industries’ long¬ 
term forecasting, the story is so sad that it hardly bears re¬ 
counting. They arc being brought out more slowly than in 
the non-computer, pen-pushing da5^s: some volumes rf the 
1961 population census,vfor instance, are still to come. More¬ 
over, input-output figures l^Iate to 1954, detailed production 
figures to 1958 ; and the latest census of distribution to 1961. 
V^en technological change is so swift, and new products so 
numerous, it is a sheer waste of money to go through with 
these full-blown exercises and this will probably still be true 
after computers have been made more efficient. 

Where does all this lead ? The committee makes some 
recommendations for improvements which, although far from 
revolutionary, are generally sensible. And some could, in a 
slowish way, be far-reaching. Among the most important are 
the suggestions that there should be a common register of 
business undertakings to be used by all Government depart¬ 
ments to eliminate the present mcompatibility between their 
statistics, and that the Central Statistical Office should be the 
only body to authorise government requests from industry, 
80 eliminating the annoying duplication that now goes on. 

None of this, however, will do the trick unless Whitehall 
opens its own windows to some fresh air. Firsts the threat 
should be removed <rf a repeat National Plan next year on 
the unsophisticated Brown model. Indeed, a C3mical reader 
of the committee’s report might say that at least it must have 
killed the Plan. It should have done. ” It was quite a no\^l 
effort,” said Sir Eric Roll, then permanent under-secretary 


of state at the Department of Ecmomic Affairs. More reveal- ^ 
ing was his view that even if had had all the time in 
the world be was not convinced it would have been done 
better. This comment is probably one of the biggesi ser\ices 
he did for the department just before be left it. 

Secondly, Whitehall should give weightier consideration 
than the committee has done to the disadvantages of main¬ 
taining the statisticians as a class apart from the economists. 
Obviously the Fulton committee will have something to 
on this score. But the division between their work is vexy 
blurred; as also, must be the classification of the people ; 
themselves. (Where, for instance, do econometricians go 
Whitehall needs pucka statisticians as well as niimqrate , 
economists, biit there is no doubt that government statfs^^ 
has a dull sound to outsiders, although opportunities fo0 
research are good and shoidd improve. If the 30 per cent , 
deficiency in statistical manpower*^below a modest planned' 
level*—is to be made up^ statisticians as well as .economists, 
must meet up with the policy-makers. 

Thirdly, the Government should give every assisunce it 
can to let outsiders form their own judgments. If, for various 
reasons, it is not prepared to pdblish forecasts for the private 
sector—and the Americans are equally cagey—it muse let 
industry have as much knowledge as it can to form its own 
foreca.sts. The Treasury—or Department of Economic Affairs 
—or maybe even a ncw-look Central Statistical Office— 
should Starr a new bulletin for industry and discuss its fore¬ 
casting techniques and the studies that have been made inskle 
the ciovernment. In shorty it should give industry a kit-bag 
for making its own forecasts. It might go even further. The 
Treasury plays u gucss-what game with the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development in which it stops 
just short of giving actual forecasts, especially of the balance- . 
of-payments ; it might consider playing the same sort of game 
with industry. For there is a common task of getting the 
economy to grow: those playing the in-game seem to think 
its aim is merely to get the forecasts right, oblivious of whether 
they are forecasting booms or slumps. 

And. finally, there are great possibilities in extending the 
use of sample surveys. Professor Moser, giving evidence as 
an education expert and not as the director-to-be of the Central 
Statistical Office (he takes over on April ist), said that '' we 
simply must in this country in official statistics generally get 
into new habits of regular surveys, as other countries now 
have them, on things like population, labour force, and every¬ 
thing else.” One would go further and say that surveys of 
opinions and attitudes are also a part of modern statistical 
machinery. Demographers, for instance, have now got to 
decide what effect the pill will have on the birth-rate. Well, 
the only hope is to try to get some views. The winds of 
change are goiqg to blow through Great George Street. It is 
to be hoped that there will be an opening up of the statistical 
services and much better liaison with industry outside. The 
business could become not only technically better but modern- 
minded as well. 


The European Motor Mergers 

With mergers taking place on every sifJe in every major European 
motor industry, the one company to face the winter complacently and 
prosperous is the superbly autocratic Fiat group 

T hsre are alwap rumours that General Motors is about rumour that did turn out to be well founded was ihe one 
to uJw over Fiat, and there probably always will be, but that has been on the stocks for the past two and a half years, 
a lot of it looks l|ke a bogynpiaQ created by the top Fiat manage- ever since the American Chrysler Corporation took a majority 
ment to frighten lower eadres into changing thicir attitude to hdding in the British Rootes group—namely that Leyland 
roarketiog and profits. On the other hand, the motor ii^iistry and Rover would merge. On Monday, Leyland publidy 
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offered a price for Rover (in shares and a new unsecured loan 
stocky diat looked rather ungenerous, but was acceptable 
largely because the outlook for Rover’s profits was so poor. 

This about ties the British industry up. Last summer^ 
Jaguar joined the British Motor Corporation; last week 
Chrysler admitted talks aimed at gaining fuller financial 
control of Rootes. Rover,- which also owns Alvis, was the 
last hiedium-sized manufacturer still on its own, with a range 
of commercial \ehicles—Land-Rovers and Alvis’s military 
troop carriers—^that complements Leyland’s own formidable 
heai^ lorries particularly for military contracts. Ro^tr’s 2060 
car competes with rather than fits into Leyland’s Triumph 
range, Init the total Triumph and Rover ranges now cover 
the whole span of middle-brow motoring ; the merged group 
will control cwo*:fif|tbs cf the British market for cars costing 
£1^000 and upw&tb. And going by the experience of General 
Motors in the tJnited States it can sometimes be a positive 
advantage to saturate a market with models in the same price 
bracket—there are always opportunities for standardising 
parts the customer docs not sec. 

Ahogetfaer, it looks a more logical and potentially more 
suCCcsrfuI merger than some; Rover’s export network was 
remarkably gexd for a medium-sized com^ny (£^o million 
a year in sales) and brings Leyland into markets like Latin 
America where it has not up till now been particularly well- 
established. Rover’s immediate troubles are probably short¬ 
term—the increase of new Land-Rover cajwcity to 1,200 
vehicles a week coincided with a slump in demand com¬ 
pounded of the ending of tension in Borneo, drought in 
Australia and Japanese competition—‘but it was fairly plain 
that no motor manufacturer of its size could survive on its 
own indefinitely. The only question left is whether the 
British Motor Corporation can. One can only say, that 
depends. It depends almost entirely on the extent to which 
BMC reorganises itself in the next 24 months. If it does, then 
any likelihood of a Leyland-BMC merger can be put off for 
five years. Anyone drawing long-term conclusions from the 
British motor industry's short-term troubles could draw the 
wrong ones. 

Long-term, the British companies arc in better shape than 
several of their European rivals. In France, the motor industry 
is booming. On paper, Renault and Peugeot have merged 
to produce a powerful, logical unit. But behind the paper 
facade no attempts have yet been made to integrate produc¬ 
tion ; the factories continue to be run as if the merger had 
never happened. And specially serious for the French is the 
fact that the medium-sized Citroen still has no partner. 

In Germany, the proposed link between Volkswagen and 
Daimler-Benz is in a state of suspended animation. The only 
person actively in favour seems to be Daimler-Benz’s largest 
shareholder, the octogenarian Herr Friedrick Flick. Daimler- 
Benz is not the most obvious panner for VW, now planning a 
considerable cut-back in pn^uction in the first quarter of 
next year on top of its customarily generous winter holiday 
arrangements. Volkswagen has been worse hit than Adam 
Opel, the General Motors German subsidiary, or Ford 
of Germany, because it is still largely a one-product com- 
pan}r selling the ubiquitous Beetle, now stretched to a limit 
or 1500 cc, and that mainly in two markets, Germany and 
the United States. Sales recessions in 'toth, combined 
with competition from newer models elsewhere leaves Volks¬ 
wagen with a very uncertain future. It has possibly the best 
car production and marketing organisations in the world, but 
it has never designed a new car (the 1500 cc-i6oo cc range is 
a development of the and devising an adequate re- 

piacemeni for.^e Beetle is almost a contradiction in terms. 
Germany slMK^ motor companies, BMW-Glas, and 
NSU, less awlK present German squeeze than were 

Rover and Japjlr.the British one. The Bavarian government 
will doubtless keep BMW-Glas going for some years yet, but 



Giovatmi Agnelli in his empire 


NSU could be taken over by Gtroen or Chrysler at any time. 

In Italy, however, two medium-sized companies, Lancia and 
Alfa-Romeo, are thriving in a way that seemed impossible 
three years ago. And Fiat is positively bcx)ming. In 1963, its 
share of the Italian market went down from a post-war 90 per 
cent to 63 per cent. It has climbed back to 74 per cent of 
a growing market, despite the lowering of the common market 
tariff barriers, and expensh e attempts by all comers taget into 
the Italian market. 

Until recently Fiat relied more on partly- or wholly-owned 
factories outside Italy than on direct exports. This legacy has 
helped it to do enormous deals with the Russians and, to a 
lesser extent, with the Poles and other east Europeans. But 
it also left Fiat without a good sales organisation in many key 
European markets ; this has been largely remedied in the last 
few years. Direct exports have soared, and younger executives 
have been given their head in indep^dent jobs at ages far 
earlier than is usual in Fiat. And this change has led the 
company to think in terms of getting a good slice of all 
common market car sales. 

Yet this is the company that three years ago was talkmg 
fearfully of the need for cartelisation in Europe to prevent 
further American penetration. The change coincided with the 
rise to power of Signor Giovanni Agnelli, grandson of the 
firm’s founder, who succeeded the octogenarian Professor 
Valletta as chairman early this year. The Agnelli family treats 
the elegant bourgeois town of Turin as the capital of its king¬ 
dom. Around one in thirteen of the inhabitants work for 
them. Even so, Turin is far less of a company town that VW’s 
Wolfsburg, or General Motors’ Flint in Michigan, despite the 
fact that Turin’s welfare services are so dependent on Fiat. 

Fiat itself has worked steadily away from the basic small 
500 cc and 600 cc cars that were its staple product since the 
mid-’fifties. They still account for nearly half its sales in 
Italy ; abroad they are the cheapest and smallest car available 
in most markets and they have no serious competition. But 
they do not ttow much profit either, and it Sras Professor 
Valletta who tegan the poucy of building steadily up to larger 
cars. This has been splendidly successful up to about 2,000 cc 
where Hat ccmies right up against competition from Mercedes 
and Gtroen and do^ hbt come off all that well. 

Structurally, it differs from most o±er European motor 
manufacturers, a legacy of the days when it was much the 
biggest metalworking company, {h a relatively under-inchis^ 
truuised Italy. TUs ineant It bad to make far more of its own 
parts, and oecome far mote integrated than most other 
motor itiahufacturers. For ihuch the same reasons, it was 
expected to carry a banner for' Italian technology. So Fiat 
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owns th« second largest steel company in Italy, a large marine 
engine division and the only naodem aircraft factory in the 
country. Now that Italy is an industrial narion in Ita own 
right, the pressure Is off, and Fiat is trying to shed incon* 
venlent fiels. This is the sort rationalising that appeals to 
Signor A^elli; he has merged the ballbearing company with 
the Swedish giant SKF, has encouraged the American tidily 
compuiy to set up carburetter plant to make Fiat’s own Weter 
deatgns under licence for Fiat cars, and merged the marine 
ei^ine business with the state shipbuilding comj^y, moving 
both to Trieste. Concirivably the steel worn ooiud be next on 
the list but the aircraft division provides useful metallurgical 
expertise and Olivetti, iti which the Agnelli family now 
hai a stake, keeps them abrjtast of electronic techniques. 
Otherwise every extraneous intetest hived Off will 
release more resources for the really important job of 
expending motors. 

These changes take time, and a good deal of education 
within the company.- Professor Valletta ran Fiat in a personal 
and autocratic way, surrounded by a few key managers, many 
of whom ate now in their seventies. Between them and die 
younger generation in their thirties and forties, the gap is 
serious. It involves disputes over such things as whether 
Fiat should make its own back axles, or invite outside tenders, 
including fore^ ones. The old men say self-sufficiency at 
all costs ; the young ones, buy in the cheapest market. The 
friction is perhaps less than it might otherwise be because 


Fiat is its own closed world, most of the managers have had 
the same training at Fiat’s ovm famous training school, turned- 
out of the same mould to think alike, argue alike, all m (he 
knowledge they are secure in their jobs. 

The real flash point comes lower down. Unlike other 
major European car makers, Fiat can draw on almost unlimited 
sup^es of local peasant labour moving off the land. But its 
patrician, semi-feudal idea of labour telarions is a potential 
danger to the company’s future. Fiat has for a long tiiqe b^ 
the model lulian enqiloyer. But now that munh:;pl^'Italian 
industry has conditions similar to Fiat's the worlmn hFOjkn 
inclined to feel respedfully graiefid. 

Undl four-years ago, Iwt could rely on the law tahtflwit 
break any labour dispute^ But In a strike in iqda the.Muoe 
uoprecedentetfly did not break die picket hnes to tet blmi 
le^ through and this was a plain warning'that Fiat cmaat 
think and {dan, as it used to, in terms of a " company unien.**. 
It has one now, one of the (inions the raanipement re(;Qgnise8, 
and its existence is a thorn in the ^h of other unions, it. 
was founded during the epic postwar battles between the Fiat 
management and the communists, and is no lon^r necessary. 
But the attitude towards labour implied in its continued 
existence means that the ground is ripe for the kind ot epi¬ 
demic of small sharp, selfish strikes by key grotips of workers 
that have plagued BMC in Briuin. The risks ore probably 
more obvious to British eyes than they are to Italian. Could 
this be Signor .Agnelli’s Achilles’ heel ? 
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Britain 


Britain's payments: Better 
outlook 


Britain's balance of payments for the third 
quarter, published this week, duly showed 
the “ considerable improvement" fore¬ 
shadowed by the Bank of England a few 
days earlier. The deficit on current and 
long-term capital account in what is 
normally the year's worst quarter was down 
to £153 million from ^^204 million in 1965 


and jL'250 million in 1964. The really big 
improvement was on private long-term 
capita], whose net outflow was reduced to 
£8«million from ^69 million a year earlier 
because the government's various measures 
succeeded in reducing the outward.ilow to 
£$6 million, its lowest level for several 
years. The flow of foreign investment into 



Britain, at ^^48 million, was down from 
the second quarter's exceptionally high 
level, but much the same as the average 
for other earlier quarters. Sterling rose 
slightly on Tuesday’s publication of the 
trade figures and was still firm by Thurs¬ 
day, but this also reflected to an important 
extent a correction of some hasty oversdiing 
the previous week on the future of the 
Rhodesian negotiations. 

'I'he big question now is about the deficit 
for the year as a whole. This was £^61 
million in 1964 and £319 million in 1965, 
and Mr Callaghan’s recent forecast of an 
improvement this year is being cautiously 
interpreted, officially, as foreshadowing only 
a very modest one. The National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research, before the 
November trade figures were announced, 
thought that the year’s deficit might be 
£278 million. Our own calculations, 
which arc very imperfect indeed, suggest 
on the contrary that it may come down 
appreciably, perhaps even to around £ioo 
million. This guess (and it cannot be any¬ 
thing more) is based mainly on the very 
encouraging trade figures for October and 
tho.se for November. Admittedly Novem¬ 
ber’s exports were boosted by some big 
items, like ships and aircraft, while imports 
were held down in anticipation of thp luting 
of the surcharge. But exports can be said 
to have shown an encouraging trend over 
the first 11 months (up 7 per cent by value, 

3 per cent by volume) and to some extent 
the squeeze must surely replace the sur- 
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charge in bolding importa down, at any 
rate after whatever {immediate post-sur¬ 
charge flobd there may be. 

Our guess is that in October, and 
November combined there was a balance 
of (»ytnent$ trade surplus of about ^130 
million on recorded values o(,^oods shipped 
and l^t on this basis December’s trade 
shodkF’be approximately in balance even 
aftBf allowing for the expected jump in im¬ 
ports. If invisibles, on toe pattern of recent 
experience and without any special factors^ 
show a surplus of ^£40 millioii^us> tbeoi 
the balance on current account foc: the 
fourth quarter could be around £170 
millioo or possibly .even more; (cejmpared 
with a balance of only £43 miltion a year 
earlier). 

On private capital accomit, the net out¬ 
flow in the fouith quarter in recent non- 
crisis years has about £20 million ; 
given the new di]^nd control there is no 
good reason sih^ it diould jump signi¬ 
ficantly at the present time. So the big 
quesrioKi here is whether the government 
will ^s year make the scheduled repay- 
menfx it Ims skipped for the past two years 
on Ita war-time and immediate post-war 
north American debts. No decision has yet 
been announced, but it is hard to see why 
the repayment should be missed yet again. 
If made, it will amount to about £65 mil¬ 
lion split fairly evenly between interest pay¬ 
ment, coming under invisibles, and capital 
repayment, which would come on to the 
long-term capital account. There could 
then be a total drain on long-term capital 
account of £55 million for the quarter, 
though other government payments could 
boost this slightly further. 

This means that if the surplus on fourth 
quarter current account is drawn down by 
an interest payment of about £30 million 
on the North American debt, the surplus on 
current account could still be about £140 
million. There would still be a fourth 
quarter surplus of some £85 million on 
current and long-term capital account. And, 
coming on top d the deficit of £^8:^ million 
on current and long-term capital account 
for the first three quarters, that would pro¬ 
duce a deficit for the year as a whole of 
around £200 million. 

All this may be wildly optimistic, yet it 


seems impossible to sweep aside the huge 
trade sur^us of the past two months. It 
would require a ^ flood of imports in 
December far bigttr than anyone exp^s 
to offset this, or^se a quite unexpectedly 
big outflow ^ capital. So the government’s 
excessive caution about the final outcome 
may be overdone. 


Steel 


Going down fast 


The steel iodimry is now moving fast, bead 
down, well into its expected recession. 
Figures from the British Iron and Steel 
F^eration this week show that, at 451,000 
tons a week, production in Novemlir was, 
seasonally adjusted, 9j per cent below 
October and i6i per cent below the year 
before. The trend looks gloomy; pro¬ 
duction in the three months ended Novem¬ 
ber averaged 5 per cent less than the pre¬ 
vious three, which points to a drop in pro- 
ducticn rate over the year of 20 per cent. 
In the Commons during the week, the Par¬ 
liamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Power, Dr Jeremy Bray, said that the in¬ 
dustry could not expect to be more than 70 
per cent occupied next year. He pointed 
out that the recession was being to a large 
extent aggravated by a drop in steel stocks. 

Indeed, in the third quarter this year, 
stocks were down 61,000 tons—showing a 
drop for the fourth quarter running. Con¬ 
sumption in that quarter bounced up after 
the strike-affected second quarter. But the 
average of the two was stul slightly lower, 
at 4.1 million tons of finished steel, than 
the first quarter’s 4.2 million. Compared 
with the same period last yearj only the 
motor industry, railways and wire manu¬ 
facturing registered falls. 

The situation has been exacerbated by 
a drop in trade in steel worldwide. Exports 
from the main exporting countries fell from 
16.8 million last year to 15.6 million tons 
this, which combined with the steady in¬ 
crease in steel capacity has greatly increased 



pressures 00 export markets-—not least ^ 
Britain itself. The result has been that ex¬ 
ports have declined and Britain’s share of 
exports declined further (from 12.9 ^er cent 
five years ago to 9.7 per cent), wWle imports 
have risen. Unfortunately, being so closely 
linked to the economy, there is nothing for 
the industry to do except sic and weacher 
the storm, as it has in tne past. After all, 
the Ameri^ns have been down to 60 per 
cent capacity working and they survived. 


North Sea gas 


Two-part tariff 


After all the very public position-taking, 
the Gas Council and the oil companies have 
started bargaining about prices for North 
Sea gas. Talks with Amoco have been 
suspended ; with Shell and Esso they are 
just adjourned. Basically they are about the 
offer that has at last been made: for gas from 
each field the Council has offered 3d. a 
therm for the first 100 million cubic feet 
a day and a flat i^d. for anything else. Tlie 
pattern of this offer shows the Way the 
Council has chosch round the problem 
di rationing out the premium market for 
gas that was bound to arise as more pro¬ 
ducers appeared. So far five or six gas- 
fields appear to have been discovered (the 
Council and Amoco are in a group which 
discovered another this week—then third) 
so that in the early years this offer could 
involve it in buying, say, 500 million cfd at 
the higher price. But it may be many other 
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Percentage change from; 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Su^lus of £80 million in 

Novomber: exports at record level, 
but imports artificially low. 

STEEL 

Production was per cent 


Month 

Index 

1968«100 

Previous 

month 
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months ago 

1 TmtoIvo 
months ego 

Industrial 

production * 
•mployment * 
productivity * 

Export trade ' t 

Retail trade ' 
Unemployment * 

Wage ratoa (wookly) 

Retail prices 

Export prices * 

lllllllil 

131 

104 4 

125 
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123 

106 3 
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128 8 

114 

-3i 
-05 
-3 
+ 3 
nil 

+12 2 
nil 
+0-3 
nil 

* 

“U 

-11 

-1 

^■4i 

-2 

+33 0 
-0 1 
+0 7 
nil 

-1 

-14 

nil 

nil 

+40-5 

+4-2 

+3-8 

+3i 

lower in November. In the third 
quarter, stocks were again run down. 

a 

' S99son$//y 9 djust 0 d» tndlc9tw9 of 9xport snd mUttt ) wholly yn9mhloy9d 9xchidlng scAooAlsavsis and kt 
tr9d» reflect movements In volume terms, is., in velue | November wee running et en ennuef ref of 1 .8%. 
et constent price. Unemployment refers to numbers ) t Provfsionel. 
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Economic development is bringing higher living standards to this 
Hong Kong girl making transistor radios and to the peoples of Asia, 
Demand for an ever increasing range of goods is steadily rising. 

The banking and biformation services of the Chartered Bank and fH 
subsidiary the Eastern Bank Umitad, can open the way to partidv 
pation'in these expanding market^ 

■ These services are available at atiy of.the branehM shown bdow. 

The combined organisation of the Chartered Banit. group comprises 
250 branches extending from the Mediterranean to the Pacific OoeaiV 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Incorporated inGhflmd by Royal Charter, tin) 

HEAD OFFICE: 98 BISHQPSGATEs LONDONe E.C.2p 

Offtw In th9 Unll9dKktg4m §i MitnchtW §n^LhMrpnol» 

kt 6§rmtny m Hamburg and In tba Un/tad Staiaa at Haw York andSaH tkanUng 

The Eastern Bank Limited HEAD OFFICC:2OSClKWBrSQUAR&tONeOILI^ 

Aftoclat^d Banks; Attihabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated In India} 

The Irano Bfitiah Bank (Incorporated in Iran). 

The (kNnmerclal Bank S.A.L (Incorporated In Ubya) 

The Chartered Bank of London (tncorpo^ra|M In California) 
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Simon Engineering Ltd 

Bite a slice of bread ^nwst anywhere in the world and you 
be nearly certain that Simon Engtneerbig had a back* 
stage hand in its creation. 

Pay after day their engineers and eetenciats have ^dir 
blinking caps on, devising new wayi.of wresting 
;^m natural resources at Ipee cpaf, the company v^bem 
ind raised with the noj^jr^.mi^^ 

Fertilizer plant in Caig^^ipnmi fodder 
bloc oountries, bimmpijKiction lines coffee ' 

handling plan(all these atid.:|^|*'^am silos jn' 
AmffdH^HMr^been focKii'j^f^jmHrht in Sin^ 




biMii^ghtoi^4 





STOCKPORT. ENGLAND 
and SmON HOUSE 
DOVER STREET 
LONDON W.l. 



", ■'' attida tin 8 m ■' .# 

j yovx bea copy. ■■ 
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fields capable of producing zoo millioo cfd 
will be dtscorered; given enough smallish 
gas fields th^ Goondl’s "nm-Uock** 
purchases could rise; tosrard i^ooo-iyooo 
million cfd, or enough to supply the 
industry’s established premium markets. 

But m the early years, of course, the Gas * 
Council under this formula would be able 
to sell in these premium markets very 
large volumes of gas that it would buy from 
krger-scale producers at the single follow- 
on price proposed in the offer it announced 
this week-^xid. a therm—^not ad. Where 
that 2d. appears to come in is that under 
the two-pait price structure it proposes, the 
Council would never have to pay more than 
2d. a therm on the average for gas from 
any field Supplying more than 300 millicm 

Decimal currency 


business: BEITAIN 


cfd; and also that no producer selliim n 
than this amouiit of gas to die Cou 


more 

amount of gas to the Council 
could ever average as much as 2d. a therm 
for his gas (unless perhaps he were able to 
find a lot of small fields t). The offer would 
give an average dt x.8d. a therm for a 500 
million cfd fidd, or i.65d. for a billion cfd. 
The Council's own average buying price 
would depend on, hbw many discoverers 
turn up with gas qualifying for the higher 
”first-olock ” price: it coi4d never exceed 
3d., but in we early years could easily 
exceed 2d. a therm. 

In framing its initial offer, the Council 
has no doubt tried to reckon the lowest 
possible price it can offer without actually 
deterring companies from going on explor¬ 
ing. One independent calculation was pub- 


A £'s worth of sentiment 


Having finally decided to switch Britain to 
a decimal curren^, the Government is pro¬ 
posing to do it in the worst possible way. 
The country is to stay with the £, a unit 
so large and unwieldy as the foundation 
for a decimal currency that its basic units 
will not be one hundred pennies, but two 
hundred half-pennies. We are going to be 
saddled with a coinage only slightly less 
cumbersome than the one under which 
Britons have historiadiy and literally 
staggered, with a big 50 penny coin 
rejSacing the workmanlike los. note and 
the awful prospect of having to use coins 
for every transaction of under £1^ approxi¬ 
mately doubling the already formidable 
quantity of coins we already car^ about 
Small wonder that Monday’s White Fapet 
setting out the Government’s proposals in 
detail has been greeted with an almost 
universal howl of protest and with anguish 
by some of the country’s biggest 
retailers. 

The decision to decimalise in February 
1971 was announced as far back as March, 


but the detailed proposals were not spelled 
out until this week. It is clear from the 
White Paper that whatever the arguments 
on either side, the Government’s decision 
to retain the £ was based in the last resort 
on a stubborn sentimentality and that there 
is very little prospect of second thoughts 
unless parliament throws the scheme out. 
The only respectable argument for retain¬ 
ing the £y wmeh was put to the Halsbury 
committee by most British bankers, was 
that it avoided any risk to sterling as an 
international currency. But since they gave 
evidence in 1962, sterling has been through 
worse and survived and the argument 
lost the weight it had. Indeed the White 
Paper goes out of its way to say that the 
international ” ai'gument is secondary and 
that the decisive factor has been the con¬ 
venience, at home, of staying with the £. 
Convenient, i^y, for whom? If we are 
talking practical convenience, the los./ 
penny s^tem is much the simpler to work 
with, and easier to dbange over to. That 
is why it was chosen by South Africa, 
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lished last week* of such a ** supply price ** 
—in cixinoinists’ jargon, the lowest price at 
which it would still just pay produoets ^ 
go on investing. TMs was based not off 
me costs and returns on investment of the 
producers now bar^ipihg with the Council 
—all of whom have been very lucky m their 
exploration—but ofi the notional costs that 
North Sea explorers eujpying only sutis- 
tically average luck imi^t ipeur, jdus an 
acceptable return on cbdr investiqont ri^u 
(This involves a heroically specubdve plehe 
calculation with probabilities that ixiahy 
experts would hesitate to measure.) 
continued overleaf 


* Right Price for Sea Gas, by Peter {t. Odell and 
F. G. Thackeray, The Times, November 8 ,* 19 ^ 6 , 


Australia and New Zealand in turo* . Bten 
the Halsbury committee said that, in puitly 
domestic terms, it was a better system. In 
Australia, it is true, the switch to the 10 
shilling dollar made in February this pear 
is still causing some confusion. This is 
only to be expected. But in South Africa, 
where the switch was made in 1961, the 
new system had become second nature even 
before the introduction of the new, simpli¬ 
fied and attractive South African coinage 
last y^r. Adult South Africans who grew. 
up with pounds, shillings and pence have, 
become so used to the 10 shilling Rand and' 
its 100 one-penny cents, that they find them¬ 
selves doing awkward mental arithm^ric 
when they visit England. 

Mercifully, the six new decimal coins 
are just slightly lighter than those now in 
use, with a total weigfit of about 4 p 
grammes, against 56 grammes. But South 
Africans mainly use five coins whose com¬ 
bined weight is 29 grammes. And Ameri¬ 
cans manage better still with paper money 
for everything over roughly 7s. (about 3s. in 
British spending terms). They have only 
five coins and of these, they manage for 
the most part with just three whose com¬ 
bined weight is a mere 13 grammes. 


NEW PENNIES 



( 1 - 2 d) ( 2 * 4 d) 

1-6 gms 3-6 gma 



(4 ad) 
7*1 gms 


SOUTH AFRICAN COINS 



I__I -. 

(1 *2d) * (2*4d) 

3 gms 4 gmg . . 

♦ rela^aly J^tls 


-■ 1 



(6d) 

2.‘5 gms 


1 inch 



6'7 gms 
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answers^ that is the (vices reckoned to be 
the minimum needed to keep an averag^y 
lucky ” company exploring and developing 
in the North appear to work out some¬ 
what high^,^ti the averages arising from 
the Coucipit^a offer, for apy total volumes 
purchasf^^kll the way up m about 800 mil¬ 
lion jdCd {which might be as kig as any deal 
the, ^tihdJ is npW considering). Besides, 
prices appear to reckoned in terms 
of load factors hlgl^r tlsap the Council will 
in fact be abliq to. guarantee. So can 
Council really ht ^Ment that on the basis 
rf its opening offer vigorous exptosdon 
would continue ? 

Beagte Aircraft 

Helping lame 
dogs^r;;::. _ 

bi.nation, £i million is a small price 

to^y so diat ijooo men building light air- 
crslt may keep their jobs. But in anyone 
el8C*s language it is a tidy sum for the Gov¬ 
ernment to proffer for a business that has 
no strategic or commercial signiiicance for 
this country whatsoever. The Beagle Air¬ 
craft venture rose out of the aircraft indus¬ 
try mergers of i960, when the number of 
major producers was reduced to five, and 
^ then-independent Pres^d Steel com¬ 
pany took several light aircraft factories 
under its wing. Pressed Steel believed— 
optimistically, as it turned out—that motor 
industry te^niques could be applied to 
light aircraft manufacture in a way that 
wotdd bring down the price and put up the 
quality. Pressed Steel’s instinct was right, 
for li^t aircraft companies like Beech and 
Cessna in the Caked States survive only 
by manufacturing at an annual rate 
several thousand aircraft apiece (and then 
don’t nudie much profit); but it .was hope¬ 
lessly wrong in thmking that the same sort 
of business coidd be bum up in this country. 

Beagle languished, in spite of an order 
steered its way by die Ministry of Defence, 
and it continued to look sick when the 
British Motor Corporation bought Pressed 
Steel and Beagle with it. BMC has been 
n<^gctiating with the Goveromem for the 
sale of B(mgle for some considerable tune 
now; the price of £1 million agreed dus 
week could be soinewhat lower diao the 
original asking price. But probably BMC 
is faintly surprised that anyone should be 
willing to pay anything for the business. 

The fault is not entity Beagle’s. Neither 
the wekther nor die geography of Britain 
favottls *^vate flying; when compani^ 
deoMe to invest in thSr own executive air¬ 
craft, they turn increasio^y to the baby-jet 
type ar :dI^ 5 C^poo apiece that . Hawker 
SiddrfQT. inamli^because no executive ;Sril) 
ttatoft you a sm^l gu^rattUo|JtRl^l€y k 
a pift(^^nglfie4 jpnvBte airctaff when he 
ctfl tfav4 more swiftly ai^ smoochfy by 
onkttky pdusdkM airlinei BkA 

ncveraN^I^^ the resbufok reql^ 
to bwd baby jets. That, hbuNSVer, is 
Beagle’s and BMC’s business; what the 
Government ahd liitr Fred MuUey itmsc 
explain is why fBc ehteiprise was felt 


important eqpugh to take into nariotial 
ownership at a time when the Govern¬ 
ment is rryil^^ to cut down the dr- 
craft industry' any way. If Britain ne^ 
an aircraft, industry at all, it is in order to 
retain some independent, weapon-making 
capad^^ and you don’t make advanced 
tnkitery aircraft in factories like Beagle’s. 
The Mmtster of Aviation said in the House 
jOf Commtms that “ the only alternative to 
letdtig ... 1,000 people become redundant, 
was for the Government to take over respon¬ 
sibility.” That, Mr Mullcy, is an excuse, 
not an explanation. 


NRDC 


Inventors' nanny 

One of the jollier government publications 
is the catalogue of inventions* put out 
twicc-yearly by the National Research and 
Development Coiporation. Where else do 
you find licenses offered for cheddarers, 
modified bilge keels, semi-automatic jelly 
testers and cheese cnird torsiometers ? AU 
in one phcc and just in time for Christmas. 
But as a means of encouraging invention 
that might otherwise have languished— 
whether from government laboratories or 
from the more conventional wild-eyed pri¬ 
vate inventor—the NRDC has few rivals 
and does not really deserve to have fun 
poked at it. It has some money-—tmich 
more now that the Ministry of Technology 
is using it as the chosen instrument for 
feeding out development funds-—which it 
tried to concentrate upon developments that 
promise to have some commercial future. 
And the successes have been notable: hover¬ 
craft is most often pointed out; the Dracone 
collapsible barges ” for carrying liquids 
were another ; and who knows how success¬ 
ful the invention will be of a system for 
jointing ships so that the engine end can 
be detached and used to push another cargo 
section somewhere else ? 

Also important are the NRDC’s attempts 
to push ariead ” policy developments *’ on 
some broad front, as with the present 
interest in automation. One may criticise 
(and we have) the decision to pay ICT fs 
million, but in the absence of an alternative 
government policy to encourage develop¬ 
ment by pbeing perhaps over-generous 
defence or Spa<% contracts, it is ha^ to see 
what else can be done. The report also 
contains a list of projects in which mdustrial 
partners are sought-*-Aameproofing, the 
applications of higli temperature phjieics 
and effluent treatment: these tat areas kat 
the NRDC has pinpointed as interesting in 
the course of talks with industry. They may 
be, some of thefii,^»nall advances ; ceitainiy 
it is har4 to thait diluting 

O-ring fruit handSeira bQk 

industry Hkeaktlffoughs. Bur:evei% 
little bit w|k And the point of the NRDC 
is that, witQout jkt ssriduous interest;'itdbiy 
of the little bits, let alone the big, would, 
never have surfaced 

* TTivenriori»i for Industry (29) NRDG- 


S^l^tive employment tax 

SET in action 

We do not wish to argue that this pro¬ 
cedure imposes a heavy burden • % . but 
that it does impose some burden cannot 
. be denied ; nor con it be denied that this 
is tm entirely unnecessary burden, and 
this is p)hat wa find so frustrating. , 

Tins is not the Confederation of British 
Industry talkiug. It is the City Treasurer 
of Manchester, writing in Local Govern¬ 
ment pinence. Apart from employees work¬ 
ing on new construction, local councils get 
refunds of the selective employment tax 
for all their employees. Unlike the private 
sector they get their refunds after one 
month, not four or five. Thus the net effect 
of paying and recovering the SCT is a 
forced loan of one month’s SET to the 
government, whidi provides half of their 
long-term finance anyway. To achieve this 
non-effect, local councils will have to carry 
out a significant amount of paper work, for 
no purpose whatever. 

First the government argued that just 
paying a stamp of higher value would pro¬ 
vide no extra work for local authorities. In 
fact, less than 10 per cent of local councils 
pay stamps. They pay national insurance 
weekly '*in bulk.**^ So they then asked it 
they could send a separate cheque for the 
SHT, a cheque, that could then bt endorsed 
and returned the next month. Had this 
been accepted the councils could have gone 
a stage further and paid any amount over> 
provided it was comfortably bigger than th^ 
amount really due, because they would have 
got their cheque back a month later. This 
would have saved laborious calculations of 
the number of men, women and children 
due to pay every week, and so on. Alterna¬ 
tively, could they pay over only their first 
month’s contribution ? Then let the 
ministry pay the refund to itself, as the next 
month’s contribution,' and so on. But no. 
The Finance Act says the money must be 
paid in to the Exchequer; the Selective 
Employments Payments Act says it must be 
paid out. Therefore cheques must fly back¬ 
wards and forwards. But this was only the 
. beginning. 

Theoretically a local council must make 
a se|)arRte claim for refund for each of its 
establisknents. Thus Manchester, for ex¬ 
ample, had four letters from the Ministry 
of Agriculture (sic) urging it to register its 
parks department nursery, the rest of its 
parks and the farm attached to its epileptic 
colony as agrieoitural establishments so as 
to get its rounds for thcie “ farms ” s^ar- 
ately^ tIaA shnitarfy' for its forestry establish¬ 
ment m tile Lake District, belonging to its 
waterworks ^aiitllncjty. Registration would 
have nrtm ko/dCiQipl^tion of :b kor-page 
foolscap'ciai. fufned out 

that paw=i@ke"hct “farms.” Atxme stage 
the codi^lfeeti the prospect gf kiWng to 
cegister . transport estaMishmetits 

ieparitely, and make special refund daiihs 
for ca<^. In bdth'cases it wrote to'the rek- 
Vant ministries (Agridalture and Trttfspori') 
and said it ixitei^ed to lump the employee:» 
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The Great St. Bernard tunnel only 
takes six minutes fo drive through, 
shortening the rodte by a full 100 
kilometres. The Mont Blanc tunnel 
provides an alternative route of just 
under 12 kilometres: 

10.afoaB.ta»j^tan. 

Jhdl havO idayed aii part 

in thisebN){>erativeB#ti$^ venture. 
No fewer than lOOhr^fjVdductsvrete 
uMdfotheconstroe^dfthbtunnds. 
flPom.l#inOn foCtl^!fo«istafoBOatO 
: ^bHqtat|;:fop e(d#uc»oii 

v9|lieI&:Shen s^iidblistleMtHbuied 
ttajAr skOls anddHiiHl an dn-site 
faUfoietiOty to give conetard isesistaiiee . 


transit poasiblo while thp work wa^k^fn!««^ 


:The heavy volume of traffic passing 
■benrath the Alps today proves the 
.importance of ffiese tunnels as new 
^ arte^ in the life'of Europe. 

Chdl euipneering projects involve 
.ffibeU peopfe 1 ^ produets allover the 
. world. .ta.nfountidn]i, deserts, forests 
and foirntjinds^as wdl as in great 
mpd^ ' cities, you'll find Shell 
helping to shape the future.. 

'.V...'’Mete'about.' 

If ^oui Wouid like to knoW more about 
. M^'lNkun^ nbdut the other 
pt^i|P^ mentioncil Coh these two 
. ::|tajip I pteaeai^dplliiatt .'your .nearest 
Stan ccgAi|fauy.?1f1iey'will be glad to 
dmbilbitaldiiMi you need. 



The Mont Blanc tunnei which runs 12 kilometres 


A BRACE OP BIKINIS tskcB to the Riid marine. These ^special Shdl 
open road on nippy scooters. Shell products ensure that engines 
sell oils for iwo^trpke engines of provide their owners with many 
all types: automotive, industrial mites of t^ble«free performance. 


piioblem: Some helicopter bear¬ 
ings were having to be hibricated 
as often as every .^ve hours. A 
programme of laboratory and 
field research was launched to see 
how the position could be im¬ 
proved. The ouumie was Aero- 
Shell Grease 14, a mineral oil 
thickened with calcium soap and 
containing specially designed 
additives. By ^ng^ protection 
against costly Tretting* and cor- 
ngision in alt dlmateS, H hu 
Ji^pughl a fivefold Mfe incim 
bearings and is approved by 
aH the leading helicopler manuf 
li^oren. AeroShell Oreasb I4ia;, 
acompf«hpodWtia'n|lo 
TdC'sp^Used aviatidilv 
'products spanning the, 
needs of both iubSQiile 
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altK^Btlier with ittr ordinary local government 
eiBplhy<ies ai^d. npt p;ake speejd) refund 
clidma. NeitW: ilEthu^ry rqslied. to the 
letiera; . Manchester is therefore, doing just 
that. Only its airport is separately regis¬ 
tered, with the ludicrous result that not only 
is extra adnoiinstrative work caused, but the 
refund comes back after three months (as a 
transport establishment) mstead of 6ne 
(local autfaori^). ) 

In money the direct cost of the SET; to 
the City or Manchester will be negligible. 
Mr H. R. Pagers dest^ption of the detailed 
administrative workings of the SET 
therefore be accepted as uncoloured by the 
painful feelings of having to pay it. But it 
is hair-raising enough. As an innovation 
SET accords oddly with a goveriun^t 
dedicated to greater efficiency and prodw- 
tivity. r 

Maclune took 

ii : — — . ! ■ 

Joining them ! 

— ■■ ■ ■■— .. ..■■■ 

Charles Churchill, the machine tool com¬ 
pany which joined the Tube Investment 
Group earlier this year, announced the pjir- 
chase of the German machine cool company, 
Froriep, this week. Apart from apparently 
being the first time a British machine tool 
company has made an investment of this 
kind in Europe, ir is a highly significant sind 
intelligent move. FroriepMS not very latge 
by the standards of the British machine tom 
groups now being formed. It was privately 
owned, and has nearly 1,000 employees. 
Turnover exceeds million and 6^ p^ 
cent of that is exported. Bur Froriep is 
generally recognised as a world leader in Ithe 
production aiid design of heavy madme 
tools. M6re- important still, it has concen¬ 
trated on heavy, sophisticated^ numerically 
controlled machine tools, and is the only 
European company that has succeeded in 
selling a giant 'com(^, five-axis machine 
tool to the Americans—and for use in the 
Saturn V space programme. As one sads- 
fied American user put it rmndy, Fror^- 
has the. best bram on numencal- conjtm 
machines m Europe’* and this is what 
Churchill has boueht. I 

The director m Charles Ghurchill have 
already shown they are fully aware of the 
true value of their newly acquired assets. 
They talked this week of ** quickly exchange - 
ing knowledge between our own techn^l 
and research teams, and those of FroriepJ’ 
But there is far more to this deal than a 
simple cash for brtios exchange. It will 
give Churchill a vital foot-hold in Europe 
whether Britain enters the Common Market 
or not. Some of the Froriep machines now 
imported mto Britain will be manufactured 
at the Churchill plant, and some ChurduU 
machines'wiU be built in Germany; As the 
managing director of Charles ChurchiU put 
** the transpmtation of large lumps of 
cast iron is an. uneewardiDg ebusiness ” so 
only she machine tool subh^assembHes heed 
be ^iitded^ and forth * across the 
Ghamiell' The sales' onanisadofis of both 
cnmimniea/^ wrfil. lafim be. extended and) 
streDgdi6iie<£'.iV i .. ^ 


The iini>Ucation8 ei this move are wide, 
and there is little doubt that ocher British 
Machine tool groups are now likely to look 
an the same .direcdou* ^Amerieaii 
machine tool companies, CmCtnatii Milling 
Machines and Giddinss and Lewis have 
.already got German aflwates.) But there is 
one feature of this move ^ch is particu¬ 
larly significant. Part of a study being done 
by the Economic Research Unit of the Board 
of Trade on the effect of waiting times on 
foreign orders was published in Dconomica 
last month. It concluded that the effect of 
waiting times for maebixie tohl orders frm . 
West Germany had a definijte impact bn 
the orders for British machine tools and 
vice versa. A one month rise in West 
German waiting times increased orders 
coming to Britain by about aa per cent. . 
since the (Lilians, with shorter deliyeiy 
times, are often preferred sijqpplkh, it is 
obviously a shrewd move on the part of a ' 
British compariy which has bedi able 
to beat ’em, to join ’em instead. 

Mortge^es 

Who buys houses ? 

Thanks to the surveys regularly carried out 
by the Co-operative Permanenit Building 
Sode^, we are now nearer an answer. True, 
the Co-operative Permanent's customers 
may hoc be Qrpical of British housebuyers 
as a whole. But building societies are used 
for about three quarters of all house mort¬ 
gages ; and the Co-operative Permanent is 
the third largest society with ,7 per cent of 
all building society lending. So its experi¬ 
ence should be a pretty fah guide. Its latest 
bulletin reveals that wage earning occupa- 
rionfil groups now account for 47 per cent 
of ail its housebuyers. The propomoh pre¬ 
dictably is lower (40 per cent) in London 
and the south east but well over 50 per 
cent in the Midland and North-West 
regions. For Britain as a whole, salaried 
groups account for 46 per cent, and 
“ others ”,for. 7 . . 

The charts show the distribucipn of 
housebuyers by income. A quarter Jess. 
than £19 a week and b quarter earn more 
than 229. The rest come between, with a 
naediaa d £24. So bow many of these 
housebuyers would find it worthwhile to use 
the govenunent’a new mortgage' option 
schenoe ? Assuming for the sake of argu¬ 
ment ^at. all housebuyers are married with 
one child, and. the wife not working, then 
the housebuyer. would need an income of 
about £19 a week to get onto the standard 
rate of income tax. Only a quarter of the 
sample earned less. So those who would 
opt under the government’s scheme for the 
“ taxfrec ” fi per cent mortgage would be 
one in four at most. And even some of 
these might expect to earn £19 within a 
year or two and so would not opt. On the 
other hand many woukt-have-been 'bor¬ 
rowers might now qualify for a mortgge 
because of the mortgage option scheiiie. .T£e 
govemment can therdore reasonably claim 
that ita jubsii^ Well go largely to thoae on 
daS imgm .sr baoxe ownera ahhou^ 


IWUSE BVyEB^INC9^ .....y 

*311. t3B 








this was far from being what Mr George 
Brown $0 rashly promised back in 1964. 

But it is the dtoosits chart that dhows 
what son of help the govmmeht ought 10 = 
be giving. In Ldidonjmd.the South; east, 
four fifths of all borrowers mkhagod 
duce a dqposit of over £600. fot -ibe 
country as a whole, three quarters put Up 
more tbao £400; These are /ust noit the 
sort of sums the typical newly, mariied; 
couple are likely to find lying on mothd-in- 
law^s mantelpiece. Nor are they in any 
position to accumulate' them whUe rchdng 
on the free market As the Prime Minister 
has apparendy been un^g, this is the area 
where the Ministry of Housing oughc to 
have its oott look^ 


In Brief 

Femind Ltd., is finally getting the right 
kind of encouragement mm tte Ministry 
of Technology. It has just won the second 
of two pre-productien otdefs*: Iran the 
Ministry for advanced, computerised design 
and control equipment. The scheme is a 
good oiie, designed to shorten the dxne lag 
between the development of advanced 
equipment and machine tods and their 
acceptance- in industry on a scale big 
enough to justify production; this particu¬ 
lar order is for ii drawing measuring 
madiines worth nearly £93,000. Last 
month jcfae Ministry {^aced an order with 
Fetraxiti' for six inspectfon nMchixfeS for . 
measuring in three dimensions worth 
£45,000. . The Ministry will the 

Ferrand machines on trial to sdebteci users, 
who will be required to provide detailed 
techdcai and economic reports on , them. 
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Ghana: Debt compromise 


as a result of the swing of Germany’s 
external account into sur^us—^getting on 
for an extra DM i billion has pushed 
out in this way. So the accounting up to 
this point is a net gain to the banking 
system’s resources of about DM li billion 


At a iKuieditg in London last week Ghana 
Itolty 0<l^ CO some kind of arrangement 
its !|hiaior western creditors. As far as 
weliave been able to gather—the details are 
beina kept secret-^ compromise was 
reached. Ghana owes western creditors 
between £200 million and £230 million in 
medium- and longer-term debts having an 
average maturity of six years and an average 
interest of 7 per cent a year. In June this 
year, Ghana temporarily suspended the 
servicing of this debt while it was being re¬ 
negotiated. At the latest of the London 
meetings, which ended last week, Ghana 
proposed to repay 15 per cent of the debt 
over three yem; to follow this by a five- 
year moratoriom; and then to clear the 
refoaioder of the debt over the following 
12 yea^ The ccedicors proposed a two- 
year i^yifient periodf followed by a two- 
year by a clearmg of 

the debr in asodier four years. 

Our iofoftiiidoD, which we have not been 
al^ to coo&m, t» fibit under the com¬ 
promise the de facio auspension of payment 
m force sinoe June is to be stretched out 
over two years, and that after this Ghana 
will be allowed ei^ years to dear the debt. 
In other worth, Ghana asked for twenty 
years^ was offered eight, and has got ten. 
In Itsdf, thu does not seem wildly generous, 
and probably one reason for all the secrecy 
about the sgreement reached is the 
Ghanaian representatives have failed to 
secure the kind of barnin they would be 
happy to flaunt before mk public at home. 
Even the new terms conceded by the west 
still look niggardly compared with those on 
the. approximately £$$ millkm in medium- 
aod kmger-term cr^ts owed by Ghana to 
communist countries. These have an 
average maturity of 12 to ao years and carry 
an average interest charge of only ai per 
cent. Moreover^ a two-year moratorium on 
was negiitiiced last December. 

However, the debt settlement now 
readied wiA westeiii countries has, appar¬ 
ently, involved some kiiid of lenegooatioa 
of tnterest teems. There is a suggestion 
that this ties in in some way with agreed 
cocoa purdmaes. In addition, now that the 
debt negodnfons are itxft orrfeas out d 
tbe wayyftlMl is again talk oE serne new 
western Is settled here> but 

earliar the kind of stuns beiiig 


mentioned—unofficially but by a good, non- 
Ghanaian source—suggested a possible 
£io-£20 million each from the United 
States and Germany and possibly £5'-£io 
million each from the World Bank and 
Canada. 

Meanwhile, some loose ends still remain 
to be tied up. In the case of the major 
western creditor countries, like Britain and 
Germany, most outstanding debts are 
covered by export insurance agencies like 
the Export Crafts Guarantee Department 
of the Board of Trade. So these agencies 
will have to bear whatever delays there are. 
But in the case of some other countries, 
government reprbentatives had no real 
authority to negotiate on behalf of private 
suppliers. These private suppliers will 
simply have to accept the terms offered to 
the big creditors in London: they are un¬ 
likely to get a better bargain on their own. 
Yet some of them may try.. And some 
governments, too, are still negotiating 
bilaterally—Jugoslavia, die UnitM Arab 
Rcpubfic and, inevitably, France. 


Germany 

Bundesbank give 
and take 

The great reflation argument in Germany 
contimies and although die Bundesbank is 
relenting it is doing so cautfoittly^ to some 
extent taking back with om hand what has 
just been g^en With tbe ocher. The font 
major factor helping to ease dcknestic credit 
in Germany this year has been tbe swing 
of the external account into balance. Since 
the begioning of June there has been a net 
inflow of 2bSm DM i j billkm 00 cxcemal 
account. The second factor has been she 
reduction in minimum reserves that German 
banks are reqoired to maintain against 
domestic deposits. This leductico, amount¬ 
ing to 10 per cent, came into force this 
month: its net dEect is to inject an addi- * 
tkmal DM 1 billidn into the German bank¬ 
ing system. 

On the ocher hand, Germaii ba^ have 
been promptly shovelUng out into the Buro- 
currencies markets mope of the money that 
has been flowing in during ieoeBt:fflontiw 


since the worst of Germany’s credit scarcity 
in the summer. 

Now the Bundesbank has acted to offset 
a large part of this net gain by changes in 
its regulations that will come into force on 
January 1st 1967. Until now, German 
banks have b^ required to maintain 
minimum reserves against resident and non¬ 
resident deposits, but with one major dis¬ 
tinction. In t^ case of non-resident 
deposits, they have been allowed to offset 
their advances to non-residents. Thus, 
in the case of a German bank with 
non-resident liabilities of, say DM 100 
and nonresident assets of DM 50, reserves 
have until now had to be held ..with the 
Bundesbank only on the balance of DM 50. 
From the new year however, this important 
distinction is td be removed. And this, it 
is reliably estimated, will drain about DM 
I billion out of the German banking system. 
But this will be counteracted to some 
extent as German banks, finding it less 
attractive to lend in the Euro-doUar market, 
pull back home some of the funds they now 
have.in the Eurocurrencies markets. At 
the end of all tiiis tooing and froing it looks 
as if ccedit will still be somewhat easier in 
Germany than at the worst of the scarcity 
in mid-summer—but goodness knows, the 
easing is not likdy to he dramatic. 

Sliding revaluation 

Hamburg 

The Five VElse Men of Gennanv—the 
official committee of espette founded tfaiee 
yean ago to keep ao eye on tbe eoooomy— 
have adviied die go v e r nmcDt to tevalue the 
Deutsdte mark upwards by 7i>io per cent 
over a period of dnee or four yean, by tbe 
UK of a so-called sliding peg (a technique 
discussed in The Economist oa Septemba 
lydi this year). Peihaps this is hardly 
surprising, siooe at least oge of the five is 
well known in Gennany u an advocate of 
exchange rate flexibility. But ffiqr have once 
again pot the government in a position of 
seow cmbBrtassment Last year they sug¬ 
gested E move to a floating exchange rate 
pure- and liiimle. TUs new piop^ is 
regarded ’by :dlcm as second msl The 
authvitieRaBiiflder no obligadoo to folknr 
tho affideev bnk/dieir suggeatfim could iuat. 
ooacdvdb^eiiAiarage a new wave of apecd^ 
Ittfon bn levahiadon of the'mar k s H d clr 
means tpeculadon against odief cntienciet.. 

iit^i ■ t 1 ! f ... ■ ‘ * 
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Box 1543, Nassau, Bahamas. 
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New York Agency: 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10005 
London Branch: Winches^ House, London Wall E.C. 2 
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The idea It that the authorities should 
announce their Intention o{ raising the 
exchange rate by a small equal amount each 
week, so as to achieve a revaluation of about 
per cent over each 12-month period. 
This, it is claimed, would help to shield the 
German economy from inflationary pres* 
sures imported from abroad. A necessary 
part of the progranune would have to be a 
progressive reduction in German domestic 
mtercst rates to avoid a flood of foreign 
money into the country. The authors say 
they believe that the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund might be persuaded to agree. 
.They do, however, suggest an alternative 
way of achieving the same result; the gold 
points (the range either side of parity within 
which the authorities of each country on a 
fixed exchange rate undertake to maintain 
the value of their currency) should be 
widened from the present plus or minus i 
per cent to plus or minus 4 or 5 per cent, 
and the International Monetuy Fund should 
be asked to a^ree to allow the exchange rate 
to move up inside the wider band by no 
more than 2 per cent a year. 

There is little, likelihood, however, of the 
International Monetary Fund havina to 
decide on either scheme. The Bundesbank 
has already hastened to state that there is no 
cause to undertake a revaluation under wy 
form in the foreseeable future. Foreign 
opinion could just conceivably give the wise 
men a better hearing: Germanv’s balance 
of payments, after the deficit of 1965, has 
been in surplus since the middle of this year. 


ECSe 

Gloomy steel, 
dying coal 


This may go down as the year in which the 
European coal industry came to understand 
that if it survives the next years at all it 
will be in an unrecognisably reduced and 
curtailed form. It has been the year in 
which pit closures had Belgian miners riot¬ 
ing in the streets; when the Dutch decided 
to close down their state-owned Limburg 
mines—^among the most mechanised in 
Europe ; when the Germans have mounted 
elaborate plans to close down 25-30 million 
tons of coal mining capacity a year, out of 
140 million tons, and the unions are fight¬ 
ing plans to close down another 30 million 
and concentrate production into 35 giant 
pits. It is also a year in which production 
of coal will have fallen by 6 per cent, 13 
million tons, to 220 million tons. Orfly the 
French, by vigorous protection of their in¬ 
dustry, have managed to hold the decline to 
2 per cent. As far as coal is concerned, 
the main function of the High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Community 
is of a geriatric nurse, funnelling cash into 
the aged industry to help pay the cost of 
retraining and resettling miners, and of en¬ 
couraging new investment in defunct 
mining areas as one might inject serums 
into a moribund patient. 


It is an all too familiar manifestation of 
the squeeze coal la under everywhere, from 
rising wages at one side and petroleum at 
the other. And it is not finished. The 
forecasts of production for next year pub¬ 
lished by the High Authority show that the 
decline in production will continue. Worse, 
they show that restrictions on output— 
which have already involved a reduction of 
48,000 in the mines' labour force, to 346,000 
—have not matched the drop in demand. 
Stocks rose by 14 million tons during the 
y^r and are expected to rise even through 
winter to bring the coral to a staggering 
50 million tons by April—^nearly a quarter 
of the community's annual production. 
Few industries could stand carrying stocks 
of this size. And, indeed, part of the Ger¬ 
man government’s policy of support has 
be^ aimed at financing &eir storage. But 
when this has been done, there is not much 
.left but to work out a schedule for cutting 
the mines back to a profitable core—as 
Britain’s Lord Robens is attemptinr— 
burying the rest as quickly as possible. 

If the other part of the High Authority's 
kingdom, steel, seems slightly less gloomy 
it is only because there at least seems to be 
some future for the stuff. The High Autho¬ 
rity has already embarked on its pro¬ 
gramme to persuade the steel producers to 
limit their production ’’voluntarily," but 
the outlook is pretty bleak. In accordance 
with the measures announced last month, it 
has published its first-ever steel production 
forecasts broken down by products, for the 
first quarter of next year. This adds up to 
an estimate that output should be million 
tons lower than during the first quarter of 
this year. But it also makes it clear that 
the forecast is really an expression of a for¬ 
lorn hope that the producers themselves will 
limit their output. Looking further ahead, 
to the end of next year, the High Authority 
” forecasts ’’ that total steel production in 
the community will be down i million tons 
to 84.3 million tons in 1967, assuming a 
fall in exports of 1.5 million tons, and a 
run-down in stocks of 700,000 tons. This 
implies that the European steel industry will 
be working next year at under 75 per cent 
capacity, its lowest level ever, with the Ger¬ 
man producers operating little above 70 per 
gent. 

However, there is little sign that the steel 
companies will willingly co-operate with this 
call for self-discijfiine. Indeed, some of 
them are already intensifying their produc¬ 
tion and sales efforts, even at ruinous prices, 
in the hope of improving their relative posi¬ 
tion against the day when—they fear—pro¬ 
duction quotas are imposed from Luxem¬ 
burg. It does not look in the least likely, 
however, that production quotas will ever 
be imposed: a rational system would in¬ 
evitably discriminate against old-fashioned 
plants, notably in Belgium, and in favour 
of industries like Italy's, where the domestic 
market is still strong, and would therefore 
have great difficulty in securing the support 
of all the member states. In addition, it is 
difficult to envisage an effective enforcement 
method, vrithour stationing High Authority 
inspectors ar the gates of every Steel pknt 
in Europe. 


It is not surprising, therefore^ that 
munnurs are now coming from Purls sug¬ 
gesting that the appropriate solution is to 
limit trade in steel products between the 
Six. This would be no more than a way 
of partially protecting the French market, 
which is still enjoying the steady demand 
of a vigorous home economy, from price 
cutting by Belgian producers. Moreover, 
if the French finally do agree to a com¬ 
munity subsidy for coking coal traded be¬ 
tween member states, as they Indicated they 
might at last month’s council meeting, they 
will probably demand a quid pro ^ua: the 
revocation of the Saar treaty provision under 
which they were originally entitled, aiid «re 
now obliged, to buy 2.8 million tons Of high- 
priced and unwanted Saar coal from 
many every year. And Once this stMt of 
special deal is made the whole, historical, 
basis of the Paris Treaty breaks open—and 
there is nothing left but to pick up the pieces 
and start over again. 


Iranian oil 


Agreement reached 


The agreement between the western cal 
consortium and the Iranian government is 
being presented—as, politically, it must be 
—as a resounding victory for Iran. In it 
the companies have said, first, that produa- 
tion will increase by 12 per cent this year 
and more (13 or 14 per cent) next—and 
that without guarantee. Now that supplies 
from the east Mediterriinean have been 
interrupted b^ the pipeline squabble in 
Sjria, production could well increase by the 
original target figure. Next, they will sell 
crude oil to the National Iranian Oil Com¬ 
pany for sale on its own account; 20 
million tons has been guaranteed over five 
years, rising from 2 million next year to 
6 million in 1971. The oil, for which the 
price has not been disclosed (but is presum¬ 
ably at a heavy discount) is for sale in east 
European countries: that is in countries 
like Rumania and Hungary where NIOC 
has been making barter deals, and quite 
specifically not for use in competition with 
the consortium compames. Lastly, the con¬ 
sortium has agreed to hand back a quarter 
of its 100,000 square miles concession, 
twelve years ahead of the first relinquish¬ 
ment date set in the 1954 agreement. This 
will then be available for the NIOC to 
develop, probably in partnership with other 
oil companies on the pattern of its most 
recent offshore concessions in the Persian 
Gulf. 

The chairman of NIOC, Dr Manouchehr 
Eqbal, has said that the agreement repre¬ 
sents an increase of 17 per cent in revenue 
for the Iranians ; the first step on the road 
that takes Iran’s revenues from the present 
$500 million plus to its target of $800 mfl- 
lion. Certainly it is a victory, biit* it falls 
short of the target so firmly sec up by the 
Shah himself two months ago. Then he 
demanded an increase in production of 17 
per cent—and added ^we are not bluffing." 
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la fact, a sustained increase of 17 per cent by 
the coQsortitim itself was never a possibility, 
not so much because of the difficulty for Ac 
companies of selUi^ the arbitrarily-imposed 
extra as the invidious pressure on the con¬ 
sortium compinies from Iran’s neighbours 
whose cvm production would have suffered. 
This was a problem of which the Shah, 
when he entered the negotiations personally 
at Ac end of October, showed himseff to be 
particularly aware. As it is, the largest 
producers—^Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Iraq 
—^have all made threatening noises which 
show little sympathy with Iran’s main argu¬ 
ment of a greater develc^ent need. Now 
the Iranian government is faced with a tick¬ 
lish problem, of how to present the agree¬ 
ment to a dom^tic audience as a victory, 
while densoogcrating internationally that it 
is reasoaable, even moderate. 


Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of 
the whde affair was the sharp change of 
^ear just when the government was most 
intransigent and the Teheran press tumult 
had reaped its height. At that point, seven 
weeks ago^ the NIOC dele^tion was called 
back and the consortium given a month to 
think—although the Indications are that the 
main points of the final agreement had 
already been privately canvassed. It now 
seems at least likely that the break came 
from the moment when the Shah became 
personally involved. Some Iranians claim 
that he had been badly advised by officials 
too much in awe and too concerned for 
their positions to tell the inconveniently 
^oomy truth about likely 1966-67 produc¬ 
tion. It was only when he discovered the 
realities of the situation for himself tfeuit 
there was any basis for talks. Certainly 
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the oil companies welcomed the moment 
that thev began talking directly to the Shah 
face-to-face. 

There sdll remains the argument over 
who, NIOC or the consortium, is entitled 
to s^ certain sorts of gas. This can, and 
probably socm will, be solved. PotentiaUy 
more explosive will be the nomination of 
the areas to be. relinquished. Under the new 
agreement, the consortium has sole right to 
decide which parts of the concession it will 
hand back—the normal practice in Che 
Middle East. And it is not likely to hand 
back voluntarily anything that seems 
promising. Whether the relinquishment 
area is agreed to by the Iranian government 
and merely acclaimed for prestige reasons 
as a valuaUe concession, or whether this too 
is a subjea pregnant with future argument, 
remains to be seen. 


Redeployment: A French lesson ‘ 

Psf/a 

Unemployment in France has reached its highest paint for December in twelve years 
-^fficiaUy nearly 166,000, or aboui li per cent of the labour force. The red 
unemployment rate is dmost twice this. More disturbing, the continued rise in unemploy^ 
ment comes at a time when industrial production has turned up: in marked contrast 
to falling unemployment as soon as France recovered from its two previous recessions 
—^ 953*54 ond 1958-60 —since the war. Certainly, relatively high unemployment has, 
according to Paris experts, hastened redefd^ment of France's labour force since. Even 
in the boom years before 1964 the mobility of French labour had a lot to teach Britain, 
fudging by a recent survey. 

While Britain debates how far the current meat is partly due to the fact that a higher 
squeeze will lead to a redeployment of the proportion of women are in such permanent 
labour force, a poll taken by the French jobs as the civil service (which in France 
National Stadsoca) Institute shows that, includes teaching). Women domestic helps, 
squeeze or no 'squeeze, the French working shop assistants or unskilled labour are higUy 
population is very far from static. The mobile. There is a significant shift of 
study covers, broadly speaking, a period of women from textiles or the older engineer- 
fairly rapid expansion (January 1959-— ing industries into car factories and electri- 
January 1964}. Only a pordoh cl the &Bt cal engineering. 

year under consideration was affecuxl by The analysis of female labour confirms 
the 1958 squeeze, while the second Stabil- one interesting generalisation that emeses 
isation Plan had no time to bite during the from this study: the lower the qualification, 
period covered. Yet the figures are striking, the higher the mobili^. The unskilled. 

Out of every 100 working French men least wanted, change jobs most, 
and women, 29 men and 24 women have Under the recent impact of Professor 
been ‘‘on the move.” And the method lUldor one may 1 ^ tempted to attribute 
employed underestimates the movement, high French mobility to the exodus from 
since it takes a given px)pulation at two agriculture. Migration from the farms, 
separate points in time and does not register however, is only one part of a general pro- 
all the intermediate changes. cess, though highly important. Out of just 

Mobility decreases with age. Ahnost over 2 million men working in amcultute 
half the changing population is accounted m 1959, 227,000 or ii per cent of the total 
for by people under 35. Thus, 5 out of 9 had left by 1964, the proponion rising to 
men under thirty were affected by some a third among the under-thirdes. Over 
change. The second conclpsion, is diat 80,060 women also moved out. The bulk 
#omen move less than men. But the of these migrants go into unskilled jobs, 
relatively greater stability of female employ- Building and to a lesser extent the 
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engioeeriiig industries seem to a^ as staging 
points in the complicated flow between 
branches that is summed up in the 
chart below. The men leaving con¬ 
tracting sectors such as mining, textiles, 
dorhing or leather industries usually get 
less skilled employment on changing jobs. 
To move is not always to advance. 

In France as elsewhere in western 
Europe, foreign labour tends to fill an 
increasing share of lower jobs. The figures 
show that there is a slight trend away from 
manual work. Less encouraging is the find¬ 
ing that, leaving farmers aside, just over 
half the manual workers who moved, did 
so without getting new (jualificadons, while 
the rest were equally divided between those 
who moved into more skilled and those who 
went into less skilled occupations. 

All this makes up a less rosy picture of 
the dynamic society than the one usually 
painted. The numl^r of technicians among 
the new entrants is growing. There is also 
a significant shift from skilled workmen to 
technicians and from office workers to 
lower managerial jobs. All these are signs 
of an interesting social transformadon. But 
they simply do not justify the fashionable 
slogans about ** les forces vivres," the white- 
collar revolution, or the advent of a classless 
society, 












IHI builds three world’s 
biggest ships In succession 

With an already enviable reputation as a shipbuilder, IHI started a run of 
''biggest" ships in 1965 with the launching of the 151,000 ton tanker 
TOKYO MARU. Less than a year later we launched the 209,000 ton 
IDEMITSU MARU which goes into service this month. Now, completing the 
hat-trick we are starting work on not one, but three, giant 276,000 ton tank¬ 
ers for National Bulk Carriers~the first to be launched in autumn 1968. 

These five ships—totalling 1,188,000 tons -are proof of IHl’s success 
in meeting the world need for cheaper oil transport. First with a giant 
building dock of over 200,000 d.w.t. capacity. IHI has lowered the cargo 
cost per ton-mile to far less than that of smaller vessels—a saving of 50% 
when comparing a 200,000 ton tanker with one of 50,000 tons. 

Block construction, together with fast one side welding and other new 
shipbuilding techniques developed by IHI have made this remarkable run 
of shipbuilding achievements possible. Each of these giant vessels in turn 
has, and will, set new standards of building and operational efficiency. 

Not only in shipbuilding, but in a range of heavy equipment for practi¬ 
cally every major industry, IHI is fully equipped to provide the answer to 
almost any industrial problem of today. If you have a big job to do, think 
IHI. Check the list of IHI activities below. Can IHI help you? Send for illus¬ 
trated brochures on your particular field of interest. Better still, contact 
your nearest IHI office and get the facts direct from an IHI expert. 

MAIN PRODUCTS: Material Handling Equipment, Iron and Steel Plants, Power 
Plants. Chemical Plant Equipment. Cement Plants. Ships. Jet Aircraft Engines, 
Compressors, Blowers, Agricultural Machinery, Atomic Power FquTpmont. Land 
and Marine Engines 


IHI 


lBh1kawo|liiiCi*H«rtimi H#avy liiduetrl«a Co., Ltd. Tokyo, Jopein 

Cable Addraea: IHICO TOKYO Talax; TK 2232 
t ondon Office: 69/70 Mark Lane, London E.C. 3 Cable Addreaa; IHICO LONDONEC 3 
Np-v Yorlr, Stn rrcflcisco, Mexico Clfy, Riddle Jeneiro. Sydney.Pafis, O.Ho. Duesseldoit, Johannesbure, 
Karatiil, New Singapnrp, djaknrta, h'ong Kong, Taip^, Mani'a 


Within the last ten years the National Bank 
of Pakistan has shown a fivefold increase in 
investments, a sixfold increase in deposits 
and a sevenfold increase inthe number of its 
branches, of which there are now over 550. 
This is progress which few countries com- 
parableto Pakistancanparallel.'and itreflects 
an industrial and economic expansion which 
the Bank's policies have helped to promote 
with continuing success. The Bank is 
well equipped for all Banking transactions 
throughout the world and welcomes your 
enquiries. 

National 
Bank of 
Pakistan 

estmMished 1949 

(Incorporated under the National Bank of Pakistap 
Ordinance No. XIK of 1949 anct sponsor^ by 09^ 
Government of Pakisrdn. Tho liability of members Is ftmited) 

Total Assets exceed Pak. Rs. 4,300,000.000 
Deposits exceed Pak. Rs. 2,100,000,000 

Head Office: McLeod Road. Karachi 

London: 20 Eostcheap, London. E.C.3. 

Telephone: MINcing Lane 9188 
Birmingham: 411 Suatford Road, Spark Hill, 

Birmingham 11 

Bradford: 86 Manningham Lana, Bradford 1 
MaKCHii IN NEW YotK. aoaAH. NOM Kant 4 

Subsidiary Bank 

BANK OF BAHAWALPUR LIMITED 

Branches throughout Pakistan 
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Bahamas 

NeedfoK-. 

j-ea^]4fanc8 , ; 

Two leaders of the Bahamas opposition^ Mr 
^ynden Pindling and Mf Milo Butkr, flew 
'W London last week to aA the O^onial 
pecrerary for a royal commision to tnvesti- 

E itc allegations that American gangsters are 
volvt^ in the, Bahaiw ^casino and that 
|here are iflipfb|pair Unka l^rween these 
ga^sters and some Bahamas politicians. 
Th^ ailegacioas have become so wide- 
yl^rcad that Mr Lee would be wrong to 
continue And it would 

^ ^ ^ colony’s 

owh to have them 

toigMl There is some- 

wifeli^ tMt be should 1<^ at^ too. The 
-ijDli^'n^ . of. the etodtoral 
Itahamas has Mb less 
^ifriaely vpubm^. Sc^ oDnstfiuencies 
only 50Q voters while others have as 
inany as 6^300. This will almost certainly 
hpork ohee again In favour of the ruling 
United Bahamian Party in the elections on 
lanuary loth. This is the party that repre¬ 
sents the prosperous, white fifth of the 
population (totalling 150,000}; the loading 
Of constituencies explains why it was able 
to win 24 of the seats in the legislature 
in the 1962 election, although it polled 
well under half of the 60,000 votes cast. 

. Britain has only limited powers left in 
the Bahamas, which are a self-governing 
colony. But having rebuffed requests from 
the United Nations committee on 
colonialism to investigate cuinplaiots about 
the islands^ it is up to Britain to investigate 
them itself. Mr Lee appears to have given 
Mr Pindling and Mr Butler only limited 
comfort. He seemed to turq down the sug¬ 
gestion of a r^ai commission, or sonoie other 
uidependent inquiry, indicating only that 
he would ask {or a report from tne governor^ 
Sir Ralph Grey, a career civil Mvtnt.. , hk 
Memphis, Tennessee, last month, Sir Ralph 
made a rousing speech saying everything 
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WEST INDIES 

Political and social changes are affeoting 
many countries of the region. 

Our Review, which beeidea the 
English-speaking Caribbean islanda 
oovbrs Guyana, British Honduras, the 
Gahameaand Bermuda, sets the 
economic oontextto these changes. 
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HYDe Park 0711 Ext 27 

60 East 42 im» Siraat New York NY 10017 
Murrsv Hill 7-6860 

Or. Alan glehlMls Knightsbndge Cascade 
Port ofWnJrtnidad 42607 


in the Bahamian garden was absolutely 
splendid. But Sir Ralph’s assertions fail 
short of the more solid reassurance now 
^"needed. ' ; < 

The danger iK^th the Ibhamas^ B 
one in tPhitehal) seems to care 
about them. This in itself c^ldM^'gin 16 
undermine the confiddnee .tf /aver^^s 
investors. But there is anotbdTj 
threat, which Mr Pindling and Mr Butkr 
spelled out to Mr Lee. IPhey fear duit 
unless the islands’ negro majority is given 
fairer representation in the colony’s govern¬ 
ment and business, the present nmderate 
negro leadership may be replaced by a mM 
militant faction. The situation is analogous 
to that in some bities in the United States. 
How much would a Watts riot in the 
Bahamas help the local boom ? 


Australian press 

Take two losers 

CBnbwra 

There are now only four newspaper groups 
controlling virtually the woofe fJl the 
Australian press outside western Australia, 
after this week’s purchase by John Fairfax 
and Sons of a controlling interest in David 
Syme, publishers of the Melbourne Age. 
Recent months have seen some action at 
the Melbourne Age group, since the 
accession of a new 28 year old managing 
director, Mr Ronald Macdonald. He sacked 
the long standing editor, Mr Keith Sinclair, 
with forty eight hours notice, and 
abandoned a new building in central Mel¬ 
bourne shortly after it was built, thus 
admitting the earlier folly of rebuilding the 
group’s printing and publishing works at 
all. Now he has allowed The Sydney Morn¬ 
ing Hetald to buy a controlling majority 
share holding in the new partnership formed 
to control The Age, By linking with the 
ailing Sydney Morning Herald and the 
weewy Times group, which already owns 
about 15 per cent of the shares in David 
Syme, he has also risked losing control of 
ms own business to The Sydney Morning 
Herald. 

Macdonald has supervised the building 
cf a major new printing works for The Age 
outside central Melbourne, and is now rid¬ 
ing the tiger of increasing costs. These are 
bound to lead him into looking for new 
markets and new work for bis presses. 
There is already talk that in conjunction 
with Tka Sydney Morning Herald (^ich 
now has control of the mornins broadsheets 
fai Sydney and Canberra, as well as its major 
hold over The Age) he will open a new 
Sunday paper. The question has also been 
raised of The Age starting a new Melbourne 
afternoon paper to compete with the hold 
of the mighty Sk John Williams. Sir John 
controls the only morning paper in 
Adelaide, the mcvnmg and aftera^n papers 
in Brisbane, thcimorning paper in Hobart, 
the South Pacific Post in Port Moresby, 
among others. But the afternoon Melbbiiitoe 
monopoly, The Herald, is the very heart of 
his empire. 

The new challenge to the Melbourne 


Herald group comes at a time when Sir 
John Williams, 65, is looking to retirement 
,^with little^but a skelet9|i management group 
’■^beneath Also qgneerned bvy&e MW 

«,Mur|fech^t wKtlsk nat1o^f,^:’^s^, ^e 
:‘ Aust^H^- having shoti^ little'; or. "00 
growth in circulation frqm eboqf 

a (hiy, is retiring from i^in Me 
in Canberra to Sydney. There 
ah appendage of the popular Daily M 0 Qr 
orgkottation and is now obvioikMy 
threatened- in Melbourne too by" a 
rejuvenated Age. 

'The oD^y man in the group of four major 
proprietors who is not obviously threatened 
by the new S^ney M&ming Herald—Age 
combinatloh' is Sir Frank j^cker whose 
Sydney popular morning tabimd, The Daily 
Telegraphy has increased its lead of 16,000 
a day ove'r 'The Sydney Morning Herald five 
years ago to nearly 50.,ooo a day now. 


SUel pipe 

Austria looks east 


A team of Austrian economic experts led 
by the Vice-Chancellor, & Fritz Bock, 
arrived in Moscow last week for negotia¬ 
tions promjpted by the recent state visit to 
Austria of the Soviet president, Mr 
Podgorny. One of the most important 
items on their agenda is a draft agreement 
—strongly hinted at by Mr Podgorny—-to 
deliver anything between 300,000 and 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Foods rose, metals fell. Our all- 
items indicator stayed the same in 
the week to December 14th. 

Lead, now at £81, has lost £14 over 
the last three and a half months. 

The fall in European demand is 
largely responsible, from the slow 
down in construction work (using 
lead in plumbirig) and the drop in 
orders for cables, which use lead 
sheathing. 
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Soo,000 tons of 48-inch steel pipes to 
enable the Russians to extend their Siberian- 
East Europe natural lines across 

Austria and into Italy. The Austrian 
nationalised stedworhs, V'oest, at Linz and. 
the Osterreichiscbe Mineralol V^erwaltung^ 
both of which have representatives on the 
economic delegation, have reached agree- 
naent whereby Vocst will manufacture the 
pipes and OMV will take payment in the 
form of gas when the line is completed. 

Mr Podeomy) when visiting the Vocst 
steelworks last month, talked of ambitious 
pl^ns for a 3,000 kilometre line bringing 
natural gas from Siberia into central Europe 
and Italy. This would require, he esti¬ 
mated, more than i} million tons of pipe 
and, together with compressors and pump¬ 
ing stations, would cost in the region of 
$200 million. The Austrians stepped in 
when it was discovered that the Italians 
were not in a position to deliver the large- 
bore pipes required for the project. Italsider 
can only produce a limited tonnage of 48- 
inch pipe now, chough it claims to be gear¬ 
ing up its capacity very soon. If the 
proposed agreement goes through, Italy's 
ENI state oil company will negotiate with 
the Austrian petroleum administration for 
supplies of natural gas, since the Austrians 
would become the principal concessionaires. 

The Nato embargo on large-diameter 
steel pipe deliveries remains in force until 
1968. When west Gei^nany wanted to 


deliver large-bore pip^s to the Soviet Union 
for its pipeline network three years ago the 
Uitited States stepped in and fotfcd the 
Germans to cancel their contract. Non- 
Nato members like Austria therefore have 
an advantage in going for such orders, and 
Austria stands on the list of contenders 
since it was X’oest. of Linz who delivered 
and erected the Soviet Union's first LO 
steelworks at Lipetzk near Moscow, which 
now has a 2.1 ifiillton ton capacity using 
the Linz method. It was the success of this 
steel plant—which first caught Nikita 
Krushchev's imagination during an Austrian 
visit six years a|OHr-that prompted Mr 
Podgorny to ask the Austrians last month 
to participate in the Siberian pipeline 
scheme. 

Italian tyres 

The surface calm 


Milan 

Rumours of collaboration between Firestone 
of the United States and the big new Italian 
chemical group, Montecatini-Emson, to pro¬ 
duce nylon for Firestone’s growing interest 
in the Italian tyre market, have been readily 
denied by both sides. VVith Pirelli a good 
customer, it is questionable whether Monte- 
caiini-Hdison would want to make an ex- 


dusixe arrangement anyway. But there are' 
pointers 'which may lead Firestone 'and 
Montecatini-Edison to closer (.'olla^ratioiii 
yet. A filctory in Prince, producing N^pn- 
6 for tyres, h iointly qwned by pirpj^One 
and Chaiillon, The contrf^(^Jby 

. Moniecatini-Edison.. "tpc jinh in Prance 
could easily be extended in Italy/a$ 

some.of Montecacini-Edison*s aaivitics in 
Italy are already close to. PireatoneV range 
of interests. ’ In particular Mrintest^, 
formerly Montcsbeil, nov^ totally contr^l^ 
by Montecatiiii-Edison, producrii a synt^tfe, 
rubber, “Dutral,’^ at Margberg^ 
Mantua. . V;/’ 

Pirelli still dotniuates the. Italian , 

market, But foreign producers are 
nins to gain some scrongholds, Fircatong 
itkif is partially financing Biema, a oopi- 
paratively new tyre-making oomjpany forn^ 
by the .state controlled Breda and a private 
entrepreneur. A tie-up between Ftrc^nd 
and the Mohtecatini-Edison group would 
be a more serious challenge for Pirelli than 
anything it has yet encountered. For the' 
moment an urbane, if w'atchful, calm is the 
prevailing mood at PkeUn*;.* \.:y 


Correction : In our issue of November 
25th, we wrongly described Lloyd'^ as 
reneging on its Rhodesian ’ commmnents. 
In fact the British government forbad pay¬ 
ment of all Rhodesian insurance' cliunis 
amid protests from the industry. 

. ■ ',’•1 
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Companies Bill 

Good old Gower 

As the Companies Bill was being 
taken its intricate way through 
the Committee stage in the 
House of Lords this week, at least 
one rdVrcnce w^as made to the 
po:»sihility of a second bill, which 
would define the company's place 
in society. At the same time, 
one member of parliament, Mr 
Harold Lever, probably the 
Labour Party's best technical 
brain in accountancy matters, 
was vigorously pointing out to a 
conference held by the Wider 
Share Ownership Council that 
companies belong to share¬ 
holders alone not to consumers, 
workers, or the state. Any idea 
of workers* control meant, he 
said, chat there would be little 
left for the shareholders; any 
idea that the public interest 
should come before narrow com¬ 
pany interest/was absurd because 
directors too often felt that the 
‘ public interest ” meant pro- 
iccts designed only to enhance 
heir own prestige. 


Meanwhile back in the Lords, 
the government gave away a 
couple of sensible concessions. 
They . agreed that salaries of 
directors working overseas need 
not be revealed (they are always 
higher chan at home because of 
local allowances and would give 
a misleading impression). Nor 
need companies disclose details 
of a.ssociaLed companies overseas 
(it might help the competition). 

The noble'Lords had another 
bash at the question of shares of 
No Par Value, a case summed up 
by Viscount Bccles: 

... the case rests on the com- 
monsense view chat tp call a 
share what It is, a fraction of 
the capital in issue, is both 
truthful and convenient; and 
also to express dividends in 
money on shares of no par value 
is the best metliod of showing 
how the rate of distribution is 
related to the real value of the 
shares. 

TTie present system is arbitrary 
and misleading with dividends of 
hundreds per cent being declared 
on shares with a nominal value 
of a shilling or two, thus mis¬ 
leading workers and shareholders 


into thinking that their com¬ 
panies are excessively profitable. 
The only excuse now given for 
not including an amendment to 
allow no par value shares is that 
hoary old chesnut ^‘administra¬ 
tive convenience ** and unduly 
complicating a bill which already 
has eighty-seven clauses, an 
excuse which is really not good 
enough. 

But, as in the^ second reading 
debate, the most interesting 
points made were about exempt 
private companies. Abolition of 
this class of company is basically 
a good thing, since it will bring 
out Into the open some large 
private companies. But then 
something must be done for the 
mass of small companies, if only 
to avoid appalling administrative 
difficulties and unnecessary work 
—and also to remedy the abuses 
which result from giving cor¬ 
porate privileges to so many 
small companies. 

Under the bill limited com¬ 
panies can change to being un¬ 
limited and partnerships can in¬ 
clude limited pkirners. Unlimited 
companies suffer from two dis¬ 
advantages. One is that they 


have to comply with most of the 
rigmarole of company law, the 
01 her that sleeping, partner's 
naturally will not provide, capital 
for unlimited companies, l^e 
new form suggested by Lord 
Chorlcy is that of the Incor- 
poraied Private Partnership, 
more or less a partnership in 
corporate form. This idea is 
already working in Gliang, after 
a report submitted by Professor 
Guwer, whose idea it was, and 
the Israelis arc thinking about 
it. 

Clearly any IcgislaUon provid¬ 
ing for such a concept would 
have to be carefully drafted. 
First it would have to exclude 
companies sizeable enough to be 
of public interest, and (as does 
the Ghana legislation based on 
Professor Gower's work) would 
not allow corporate bodies to 1^ 
partners. Such a form would 
give small companies the benefit 
of incorporation, without the 
necessity of complying with com¬ 
plicated regulations designed for 
large companies, and ignored by 
many small companies anyway. 

It would prevent the absurd 
situation which arises in too 
many private cohipanies now 
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where banks, taking personal 
guarantees fiom the owners, 
are for better proved in the 
case of liquidation than ordinary 
creditors who hsrve to rely on 
the compan/e own assets-^ 
since limhttt liability me^s 
they esnpo^' get to the owneira^* 
WhUe:.^ Government is right 
to igmiore the mass of Pouja* 
dist complaints about the aboli¬ 
tion of exempt private com¬ 
panies, it has Professor Gower 
workit^ for it now as a Law 
Commissioner. He could adapt 
his scheme to English circum¬ 
stances, if neces88^^ by allowing 
for llnuted partnmidps within 
the form of Iitqoepotlitsd Private 
palrtnMShip, sq thi^ klfhough the 
responsible pfesaonii in such a 
co mpa ny wimd have unEmited 
Ifobfiltyj. oujtssda capital could 
stW^k^ fueled. And in Ghana, 
rqn^ber, the scheme works so 
well there is no need for ordi- 
nai^ partnerships. 


Wall Street 

Myths before 
reality 

Ntw York 

Worried talk over whether a 
recession is likely in 1967 fills the 
air. So Wall Sueet is responding 
in typical contrary fashion, by 
launching what looks like, in one 
of its fbfidesf phfo^ the tradi¬ 
tional year-end rally ’’•—and with 
some exuberance. . 

Six straight sessions of rising 
stock prices carried the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average up from 
under 790 to a Monday close 
above 820, on volume that at 
times swirled over 9 million 
shares daily on the New York 
stodt exchange. A small drop on 
Tuesday proved only a momen- 
taiy pause for profit-taking. 
There was a slight rise on Wed¬ 
nesday, ahbough the announce¬ 
ments on Wronesday of more 
cut-backs In car production was 
some deterrent. For on Thursday 
it opened rather weak. 

By some other measures the 
rise has been still more striking; 
while the Dow-Jones industries 
are somewhat bdow their mid- 
November recovery high of about 
824, the New Ymrk stock, ex¬ 
change average of all x,2oo-odd 
big bokrd issues is a bit above its 
mid-November level, striking a 
new recovery‘ h^. 

Strange as it would sound any¬ 
where outside a stock market— 
and strange as it seems even to 
some people in the market- 
brokers say many investors are 
drawing cheer precisely from the 
lacklustre economic news. They 
are readii^ the figures (car 
sales drooping, steel output sUd- 
ing total Industrial pnxiuctioB 
flat), say the j|||hars» to indicate 
that Presidenppgison will not 
after all requM 1 to increase in 


1967. Since there is now a good 
deal of talk to the effect that a 
tax boost, however effective in 
curbing inflation, might push the 
economy over the bnnk into 
recession, investors, apparently, 
are bu3riiig stock out of relief. 
Some brokers worry that this 
may make the market ex¬ 
tremely vulnerable to a tax in¬ 
crease, should the President, 
after all, eventually request one. 

Another factor, no doubt, that 
begw to operate once prices did 
begin rising is the mystique of 
the year-end rally. The expecta¬ 
tion of such a rally has a bi»e in 
fact: many investors review their 
portfoEos in the last wedks of the 
year, sell those issues they have 
become disenchanted with, to 
produce some churning in the 
market, then reinvest the pro¬ 
ceeds in other issues at the end 
of the year, shoving prices up. 
Also—and especidly in bear 
years—many investors sell Issues 
to establish a- loss for tax pur¬ 
poses, then reinvest the proceeds 
at the year end. But the year- . 
end rally” has become one of 
Wall Street’s several self-ful¬ 
filling prophecies: traders buy 
on the ea^ctation of one or in 
the belief that it has started End 
their buying produces the rally 
predicted. 


Bids 

Calms before the 
storms 

Apart from the Leyland bid for 
Rover, treated in detail on 
page 1259 there were two new 
bids this week, by Beecham 
for Idris, and by UiiRed Bis¬ 
cuits for Meretffth fit Drew, 
implying some further reorgani¬ 
sation in the soft drinks and 
biscuits trades. Indeed a 
strong sense of Industrial log^ic 
pervades all the present bid 
situations including that by 
Tube Investments for Froriep 
the German machine tool com¬ 
pany (see page 1271). The com¬ 
ing of the Industrial Reorgan¬ 
isation Corporation has been 
preceded by a wave of activity. 
And, possibly as a result of the 
absence of over-generous buyers, 
xht prices being offered are not 
excessive. Even more noticeably, 
the potential victims are all 
healthy ones. There are few com¬ 
panies now rich enough in easily 
reaUsable assets yet badly 
managed and thus undervaluea 
in the market to be ideal vic¬ 
tims of a ’’classic” take-over. 
More usual are the reorganisa¬ 
tions like that going on now in 
the distribution ttansfoimer busi¬ 
ness. Or the vertical integra¬ 
tion implied by British St^s 
bid for Midland Bright, which 
fabricates the steel dtotributed by 
British Steel. Or the swap where¬ 
by Unigate takes over some of 


Northern Dairies’ ice-cream in¬ 
terests in return for some Welsh 
dairies. 

On the ’’old” bids there was 
Ettle to repon this week. 
Philips is still brooding about 
the inadequacy of its 8s. bid 
for Pye, in face of die los. 9d. 
bid by Thorn Electrical, but 
has not given up the fight. It 
may do so only to try and 
acquire some more tied capacity 
for its television tubes and sets, 
like Bridsh Relay Wireless. 
Telephone Rentals is still stony 
faced in (^position to a bid by 
General Bectric designed to 
reoeganise the private telephone 
business. The chairman of 
Crompton Parkinson, in the face 
of Hawker Siddeley’s bid, warns 
of excitements to come. The 
silences of Plcssey, which must 
covet ^ Telephone Rentals, and 
Associated Electrical Industries 
which complements Crompton so 
well, were deafening. 

In situations like these the 
defending company and its 
merchant bank advise share¬ 
holders to wait and then itself 
waits for the formal offer before 
unleashing the heavy guns of 
profit forecasts, asset revalua¬ 
tions, snide remarks about all 
and sundry and other well-tried 
defensive devices while presum¬ 
ably conducting a frantic and 
often successful search for a 
better partner. The attacker 
tries to get the defence to ex¬ 
haust its ammunition before 
having to send out its formal 
offer, which can then silence the 
big guns of the defence. 


took every possible loss so as to 
buEd up profits under his man¬ 
agement from a firm base. As 
an old hand In the takeover 
game, he may feel that recovery 
forecasts are in order, if only 
to get a bigger bid from 
Beecham. For, if its behaviour 
during the battle for Harveys 
of Bristol is anything to go on, 
Beecham is not a keen fighter 
in this sort of cEnch. 



When I's dri 

Meanwhile, here, for light relief 
comes Beecham, anxious to 
acquire with Idris a useful 
brand name and a Coca-Cola 
bottl^ franchise to increase its 
growing stake in the soft drinks 
field. Beecham, probably the 
company ^vith the best market¬ 
ing organisation in the world 
outside the United States, may 
well be thinking of entering the 
hard drink game. Once bogus 
Beaujolaia is off the shelves of 
off-licences, the way is wide 
open for it to reappear under 
a geiuiine brand name, the inten¬ 
sive promotion of which is a 
Beecham speciaEty-^o a 
greater extent than anyone in 
the liquor trade. 

Beecham’s bid is wonh 5s. 
9d. in cash or shares against 
4s. 3d. a week before the bid. 
The price rose immediately be¬ 
fore the offer, presumably after 
the usual ‘leak (it is noticeable 
that the Leyland-Rover affair, 
conduaed entirely between the 
two boards, was one of the few 
recent bids not to have attracted 
any anticipatory buyi^). The 
bid looks reasonable in view of 
Idris’s poor record over the last 
couple of years.' But last year Mr 
F. O’Brien Newman, most ruth- 



But the most fascinating bid for 
some time is that for Meredith 
& Drew by United Biscuils. 
In' one sense it is merely the 
next in a long line of takeovers 
in what was a family trade. 
But it has unusual features. The 
bid, in cash or shares, is worth 
only 40s., against 48s. in the 
market before the bid, and des¬ 
pite increased profits forecasts 
for the year from Meredith & 
Drew. The only consolation is 
that both classes of share¬ 
holders (the ’*A” shares have 
restricted voting rights) arc be¬ 
ing treated as equals. The 
bCN^ is accepting, as is Mr 
Garfield Wc.ston’s Associated 
British Foods, which owns 


less of company surgeons, took '40% of the combined share 
charge of Idris. He promptly capitals after an unsucces.lul 
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Thd full services of a nation-wide 
construction company with 
extensive resourcesefeavidlablo 
^om key centres throughout.^ 
the United Kingdom. At the same 
time, members of the John Laing 
Construction Limited team' 

|iave a close knowledge of local 
i;onditions and 'eac)h‘ regionaf 
brganisatioh Is fully ecfuippbd to 
iindertake every dess Of building' 
Cnd civil engineering work. 



John Laing Construction Limited 
'Cralt Britain and Oveiseaa 


stntieo 


Belfast 

Birmingham 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Carlisle 

Glasgow 

ieeds 

London 

Manchester 

Newcastle 

Nottingham 

Southampton 




Uns antmncmmi nppusrsfw pwp^m if mmf 


Thui Shaw wm ^ftnd and sold outsidt ths UfuUd Slatss ^ AmsHca lo persons olhsr than Mms or nsUsids nf dn 

UmUd SUdis qf Amerloh 

r. .. 

UNITED STATES TRUST INVESTMENT FUND 

Sociiti Anonyme 

(Incorporated under the Laws of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg) 


ISSUE QF 1,500,000 SHARES OF U.S. $1 PAR VALUE 
AT VS. $10.60 PER SHARE 


SAMUEL MONTAGU & CO. LIMITED CAZENOVE A CO. 

4^STERDAM-R0TTERDAM BANK N.V. BANQ,UE Dfe LTNDOCHINE 
„ JPAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK PIERSON, HELDRING A PIERSON 

,^ifiANCA gommerciale italiana stockholms enskilda bank 
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bid some ten years ago. 

Meredith & Drew has been 
particularly strong in making 
biscuits for sale by grocery 
chains under their own brand 
names, a held relatively un¬ 
explored by United Biscuits, 
and in Potato crisps, a held 
ignored by United until now. 
In fact M & D supplied crisps 
to Marks and Spencer* the ulti¬ 
mate sign of respectability, if 
not of high prohts, in any 
industry. It could be that Mr 
Weston was anxious to push 
iVt & D*s biscuits off the shelves 
of his Fine Fore Supermarkets 
and ABC tcashops in favour 
of brands made by bis own 
wholly-owned biscuit company. 
So M & D needed n takeover 
quick—especially as it has two 
powerful competitors in the 
crisp market. But it is more 
likely that .Vlr Weston needed 


Motor components 

Inevitable growth 

The last ci'^htcen months have 
not been easy ones for com¬ 
panies making motor compon¬ 
ents. So the rise in profit.s of 
I. Lucas, suppliers of so much of 
the electrical equipment lo most 
British cars, came as a surprise. 
For even before the squeeze, car 
production was static, mrerniptcd 
by strikes, and the margins on 
original equipment for cars arc 
notoriously thin. Moreover, 
Lucas is traditionally supposed to 
be much weaker in the lucrative 
replacement market than the 
other companies in this table. In 
fact Lucas hides its profit light 
under a bushel ; it depreciates 
assets very fast, well above the 
tax-allowable level. So much so 
that, like Birfield, the ta.x charge 
comes out high at 47%, well over 
the standard rate of corporation 
tax. If overseas tax is included 
the rate is over 50*^^.. 

Clearly such an accounting 
device is almost inevitable when 
dealing with motor manufac- 
luicis, who expect component 
suppliers to expand in line with 
their own optimistic production 
plans. This is especially the case 
with BMC, Lucas's largest cus¬ 
tomer. But what is not inevit¬ 
able is the total lack of detailed 


the cash. In any case 51% of 
the shareholders have already 
accepted, so the result is prob¬ 
ably a foregone conclusion. 

The biscuit industry in 
general has. not always been 
as avant garde as Batman bis¬ 
cuits suggest. The industry, 
traditional, safe and unexciting, 
shows a steady, but very, very 
slow, increase in both demand 
and production—18 % overall in 
the ten years to 1965. Such 
growth does not mean fat profits 
—although most of the top four 
manufacturers manage to do 
well by their shareholders (up 
to 1^ anyway) when raw 
material prices (cocoa, sugar) 
rose for a time. Now other 
ingredients like flour are get¬ 
ting more expensive which is 
worrying, as biscuits sell largely 
on price. 

The largest companies— 


inform.iiion in Lucas’s accounts 
beyond the sales figure. We 
know that Lucas did belter tills 
year on aircraft equipment but 
how much this represents in rela- 
iion to the whole will be a 
mystery until after the arrival of 
the new Companies Bill. 

The surprises this year were 
not only in Lucas’s buoyancy, but 
in the relative lack of prosperity 
of Park Bros, and Quinton 
Hazell, both dependent on the 
rcpkiccmem mirkei. I'he 
.inswcr probably lies in their 
past successes, .^s Liic.is and 
Smiths Industries have fought 
back (Lucas has been active in 
taking over more wholesalers for 
instance'' they h.ivc difficulty in 
maintaining their profit margins 
on sales—which at a guess arc 
far higher than the suppliers of 
original equipment. But as the 
car population moves inexorably 
upwaid SO does the turnover of 
the companies in this table ; and 
more aggressive salesmanship by 
car dealers and supermarkets will 
help sales more than it hurts 
profit margins. Virile the market 
recognises this growth with 
Quinton Hazell, it does not with 
the other three. 

Lucas has much to fear from 
competition in the upper end of 
its original equipment business 
from European competition if the 
tariff barriers come down one 
way or another and may not get 
full compensation through addi- 


Uniied Biscuits (accounting for 
one-third of all biscuits eaten 
in this country even before the 
bid) and Associated saw the 
warning light and realised that 
faithful old British biscuit 
munching public-^and them¬ 
selves—were becoming increas¬ 
ingly apathetic. A flurry of 
takeovers, factory and product 
modernisation has since begun. 
United Biscuits bought Mac¬ 
donald’s Penguins ** in 1964; 
Associated acquired Bath 
Olivers—both good sellers. But 
despite the dominance of the 
big two there are smaller men 
like Wrights and Fox’s who sic 
tight and stay mum in the face 
of rumours. One ** new en¬ 
trant into the market has been 
Cavenham Foods which took 
over and has then tried to lift 
Carrs Biscuits out ol its trough 
by revamping packages, > and 


tional sales at the cheaper end. 
It is still heavily dependent on 
original equipment. Its rapid 
depreciation policy will serve it 
well over the next few years, 
helped by its reluctance to push 
its customers into trying out new, 
expensive—and apparently more 
profitable—items, like alternators 
and quartz-iodine headlights. For 
TOO rapid adoption of new pro¬ 
ducts is bad for a business so 
dependent on long runs. Perhaps 
the market has taken too much 
notice of the company’s reticence 
and poor image in the past. 
Smirh.s is better placed than 
Lucas. It is strong in items like 
radios and heaters, with which a 
growing proportion of cars are 
fitted—although it appears to 
have missed out in the cheap car 
radio business to the great bene¬ 
fit of Dansette, which supplies 
them for so many Vauxhall cars. 
Smiths also has a bull point in 
its blind landing system for air¬ 
craft which works apparently 
better than the rival system from 
Elliott Automation. The wide¬ 
spread adoption of the Smiths 
system, scheduled to happen 
within a few y&ars, could come 
just as its present aircraft 
orders are running down. 
Although its profits will be down 
this year, Smiths is helping itself 
by closing the Kelvin Electronics 
subsidiary, which loses £250,000 
a year m.iking control equipment 
for domestic appii.snccs. 


concentrating intensive sales 
drives on the better selling 
lines. 

United Biscuits (MeVitie and 
Price, Macfarlane Lang, Wil- 
liam' Crawford and Mac¬ 
donald’s) is mainly Scottish 
based and in September decided 
to cut down its factories from 
nine to five—centred on Glas¬ 
gow and Liverpool. The com¬ 
pany expects to spend an 
initial £4 million on the move. 
Associated Biscuits (Huntley 
and Palmer, Peak Frean, Jacobs 
and Bath Olivers) also intends 
to spend some £3! million on 
expanding its present sices. 
Automating biscuit production 
is not easy—machine control of 
vast quantities of flour and 
fats cause many handling prob¬ 
lems. But even if computers 
can’t yet bake, high speed 
wrapping machines and auto¬ 
matic assembly of ingredients are 
coming in fast. 

Other trends in the industry 
are mainly to do with taste and 
the new marketing techniques. 
Because of supermarket space 
restrictions, manufacturers have 
had to cut down heavily on 
the number of biscuit lines they 
produced—still inflated by types 
introduced before' the last war. 
Packaging has had to be re¬ 
designed, new names lor old— 
and cloying—standbys devised. 
The biggest increase in demand 
(34 ?w in ten years) has been for 
chocolate biscuits, both of the 
Penguin “ moulded ** type and 
of the ordinary coated ones— 
chough this has benefited Cad¬ 
bury’s as much as the 
traditional makers. But one 
fashion that the biscuit industry 
has burnt its fingers on and 
now talks gir.gerly about, is the 
“ slimming ^ biscuit market 
which has not been a great 
success. Associated Biscuits for 
example now makes some for 
outside customers under their 
own brand names but does 
not dabble itself. Slimming 
biscuits have lost out to the 
slimming breads (which is 
where Cavenham Foods make a 
profit). But there is no doubt 
that the biscuit manufacturers 
arc on the march. They have 
a nice steady business at their 
back, unaffected by any 
squeeze. They make a better, 
cheaper product than foreigners, 
so with the common market 
around the comer, perhaps, and 
ail those continentals to be 
convened to digestives and tea, 
(here is a strong case for the 
industry to get really with it. 
As usual the stock market has 
been there before the custo¬ 
mers abroad have really started 
to bite and both Associated and 
United are on an ungenerous 
12 times earnings. The best 
gamble is Cavenham at 6s., 
down from 7s. 3d. earlier this 
year, but this situation depends 
on the success of a number of 
reorganisations, hot only in 
biscuits. 
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55 
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I I 
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44 
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4-9 
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* All figures from last reports. . Profits taken as Tcadj.ng Profit without interefit rec^tiyed, 
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International Computers 

Turning tHe tables 

Not ofUy; H International Cofn- 
putc^ and Tabulators still 
brjBRi^ng, which is more than 
some pessimists expected it. 
would ^ the company is actu- 
ally making profits again. 

For the past year, ICT made 
^ 2.32 million before mx. agahsat 
a loss of £509,000 the ifV be¬ 
fore. And after tax and prefer¬ 
ence dividends, £1.95 million 
remains^ Griutta of £1.5 million 
from the Nafkiojal Remrch De¬ 
velopment Corporation are in¬ 
cluded in the profits, but the 
forecast in the interim statement 
that the maintained dividend, 
costing £1.45 million gross, 
would, be covered, could still 
have been justified, if only the 
previous year’s £i million grants 
had been received. 

The atmosphere at ICT is 
cheerful. Admittedly, the results 
for the first half of this year will 
be thin, but this is due to the 
pattern of deliveries. In the 
second half« installations of the 
1901 range and of large machines 
should be building up. In fact 
total deliveries are expected to 
rise during the. year by about a 
fifth--from the present one a 
working day to one a day. 

About one-third of output now 
goes abroad, and half of this to 
Europe. Four-fifths of the ex¬ 
port trade is for rental, against 
three-fifths at home, where ICT 
has the help of its Computer 
Leasing associate. But substan¬ 
tial help for expansion overseas 
is being negotiated with the Ex¬ 
port Credits Guarantee Depan- 
ment—whose rate for such busi¬ 
ness now looks attractive to* a 
credit-hungry company like ICT. 

Apart from the mere fact of its 
recovery in this extremely com¬ 
petitive market, the interesting 
ming for investors about ICT is 
the tremendous gearing. If the 
National Research Development 
Corporation grants are disre¬ 
garded, the trading surplus, be¬ 
fore depreciation, rose last year 
from £9 million to £11.6 millioa 
This was achieved on an 80% 
rise in output but only a 15% 
improvement in gross revenue, 
including rental. I'he stgnjficant 
thing is the turn-round, again 
elJii^atifv the grants, from a 
million loss to u £720,000 
profit at the pre-tax level. 

And. now that the group is 
gradually freeing itself from the 
need to depreciate old tBuichincs, 
made before the 1901 range, this 
gearing may be expected to work 
wonders. Thus, supposing a 
modest increase of a fihh in tum*> 
over by 1967/68, and .the same 
rate of improvement in gross 
profi^^tergins as last year, this 
couUkUK to £26 million without 
the M^rch Development Oor- 
poiucion giants. Give^ fixed de¬ 


preciation and interest charges, 
this would allow the company to 
pay a full 40^, corporation tax, 
against last year's small credit 
and still earn 50%, against the 
latest 11% which included the 
grant. At this rate, the shares 
would be on a prospective price/ 
earnings ratio of only 3.3 at 33s 
-i-lor Che shares fell an unreason¬ 
able 28 on the results. 

Thus to the speculative, the 
current P/E ratio of 16 and the 
5.2% yield must seem well justi¬ 
fied. Admittedly these calcula¬ 
tions assume ICT achieving a 
gross margin of 34%, but then 
International Business Machines 
manages over 40%. And it is a 
fair measure of ICFs recovery 
over the past couple of years that 
it can be mentioned in the same 
breath as IBM. 


China clay 

Showing the 
idol's feet? 

The successful offer for sale of 
ordinary shares in Watts, Blake, 
Beeme spotlights yet another 
field in which exporting is not 
fun. The company extracts and 
processes ball and china clay and 
makes vitrified clay pipes for 
drains and sewers. Pipes are 
only a small part of the business 
and made a loss in 1965. But 
a comparison between the two 
kinds of clay shows that profit 
margins on hall clay, which 
accounts for two-thirds of sales, 
are only half what they are on 
china clay. This is mainly be¬ 
cause ball clay (which is used 
for making earthenware, tiles 
and electrical insulating por¬ 
celain) is extracted by hand or 
by cumbrous and expensive ex¬ 
cavators. whereas china clay 
(which goes to the pottery, paper, 
rubber, paint and chemical 
industries) can be washed out 
from the face of the pit and 
handled as a slurry. This is a 
typical contrast between batch 
and continuous production. But 


it is also significant that the 
group exports two-thirds of its 
ball clay, against only a third of 
its china clay production. 

An even more interesting com¬ 
parison is between the 32% pre¬ 
tax profit on sales achieved by 
Watts, Blake, Bearne on overall 
china day sales and the 19% or 
so of En^sh Chiim Clays’ china 
clay and minerals division, of 
which china clay itself is the 
mainstay. English exports three- 
quarters of its china clay produc¬ 
tion, which probably accounts 
for some of the difference. But 
Watts, Blake’s shares deserve a 
premium on Monday, for they 
yield 5.1% at the offer price of 
13s. 9d., against English China’s 
3.6% at 23s. 6d., and the price/ 
earnings ratio of 11 also com¬ 
pares favourably with Engiidi’s 
16. But English China may have 
taken the hint, for the directors 
and secretary, normally firmly 
anchored in Cornwall, departed 
en masse this week for an un¬ 
disclosed destination in London. 
So interesting developments may 
be on the way. 


Arthur Guinness 

Refreshing 

The results from Whitbread, 
Bass Mitchells and Butlers and 
Watney Mann depressed the 
market a week ago. The results 
from Arthur Guinness for the 
year to September were there¬ 
fore all the more pleasing. Profits 
from brewing have risen by £1.2 
million to £10 million. Of this 
increase around £800,000 seems 
to have come from the partly- 
owned subsidia^ brewery com¬ 
panies in Nigeria and Malaysia, 
which are just over half owned 
by Guinness. At home sales of 
draught Guinness have evidently 
gone ahead still further and 
bottled Guinness sales have also 
continued to rise in line with 
bottled beer sales in general 
Thus draught Guinness still 
seems to be drawing its devotees 


from the ranks of traditional 
draught beer drinkers rather than 
traditional Guinness drinkers. 
This explains Guinness's eager¬ 
ness to thrust draught Guinness 
into every possible pub that has 
the counter space for it—as well 
as other brewers’ continued re¬ 
luctance to let it in. 

However the company’s high- 
class confectionery interests 
turned in profits up by 14% 
(£741,000); but the unrewarding 
attempt to diversify Guinness In¬ 
to pharmaceuticals has produced 
another thumping loss of just 
short of £i million. The more 
successful diversification into 
Harp lager seems «(o be paying 
off at last, despite the failure of 
lager sales to grow at the hoped- 
for rate. Profits from one of the 
lager breweries are consolidated 
—those from Dundalk, owned 
100% by Guinness. So given the 
success of draught Guinness and 
Harp in the year, it is faintly sur¬ 
prising that they have produced 
no more than £400,000 extra 
profits between them. Guinness, 
too, is evidently having its mar¬ 
gins squeezed. Overall pre-tax 
profits are up from £8.6 million 
CO £9.7 million. The dividend is 
pegged at 13% giving the shares 
a reasonable dividend yield of 
6.1% at 178. 9d. 

Guinness’s success in develop¬ 
ing its traditional business con¬ 
trasts with Distillers’ sad results 
for the half-year to 30th Septem¬ 
ber. These are among the first 
profits reported which have been 
directly affected by the squeeze. 
Trading profits (before income 
from trade investments but after 
depreciation) are down from 
£16.9 to £15.5 million. Spirit 
sales at home have been badly 
affected by the squeeze—and the 
erosion of margins at the end of 
Resale Price Maintenance has 
spread to the distillers from 
retailers demanding larger quan¬ 
tity discounts. More vsignificant 
is the drop of 4!% in the volume 
of exports, since Distillers* rivals 
seem to be selling more, possibly 
through marketing abroad more 
aggressively than Distillers. 
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The Bank of Nova Sootia 

135th ANNUAL STATEMENT-1966 

CONDENSED STATEMENT, OCTOBER 31,1966 


ASSETS 


1966 

1965 

€!a$h, clearings and due from banks 

$ 574,944,561 

S 535,437,933 

Securities 


538,516,502 

531,249,100 

Call loans 


127,215,415 

186,777,153 

Total quick assets • • « • 


$1,240,676,478 

$1,253,464,186 

Other loans and discounts • • 


2,256,636,931 

1,907.559,184 

Acceptances & letters of credit • 


78,787,181 

71,537,085 

Bank premises 


44,289,764 

43,076,578 

Controlled companies • - - • 


10,843,840 

10,784,420 

Other assets 


1,471,382 

1,287,520 



$3,632,707,576 

$3,287,708,973 

LIABILITIES 




Deposits - 

m 

$3,394,220,942 

$3,061,027,714 

Acceptances & letters of credit - 

m 

78,787.181 

71.537,085 

Other liabilities ----- e. 

m 

10,238,818 

9,283,840 

Total liabilities tg the public • 

m 

$3,483,246,941 

$3,141,848,639 

Capital paid up - - • • - • - 

m 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

Rest account 

m 

118,000.000 

113,000,000 

Undivided profits . . • - • 

m 

1,460,635 

860,334 



$3,632,707,576 

$3,287,708,973 


STATEMENT OF UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED OCTOBER 31 
Profits after reserves for deprecia- 


tion & contingencies • - • • $ 
Income taxes 

23,600,301 

11,900,000 

$ 

20,996,802 

10,550,000 

Net profit 

Dividends declared 

11,700,301 

8,100,000 

r 

10,446,802 

7,800,000 

Undivided profits 

Undivided profits brought forward • 

11 

S“ 

$ 

2,646.802 

1,213,532 

F 

11,460,635 

r 

3,860,334 

Transferred to rest account • > « 

3.000.000 


3,000,000 

Balance of undivided profits • • • S 

1.460.^5 

r 

860,334 


F. William Nicks, Chairman of the Board and President 
Gordon J. Touchie, Chief General Manager 
Executive Offices: 44 King Street West, Toronto 1, Canada 
London, England: 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4. 

11 Waterloo Place, S.W.l, 10 Berkeley Square, W.l. 
Glasgow, Scotland: 32 West Nile Street 


More than 750 offices across Canada and in London 
Glasgow • Dublin • Rotterdam •BeinH¥N<eW Yprk 
Chicago • Houston • Iip 4 ;AAgeles^f Pu!^oa Aires 
Munich • Tokyo • The Bahamas • The Caribbean 
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F. WILLIAM NICKlTorsnto. ' 

Chabmaii of th«%i8rS and FrasMaiil 
JOHN S. PROCTOR. Toronto. 

Deputy Chairman of the Board and 
Eltaeiitive Vict-Presldefil 
THOMAS A. BOYLES, Toronto. 

KoeutlvoVico-Fresidoiit 
FRED B. BROWN. Vaiicouvor. 

VIco-PrasMant. The Bank of Nova Scolto, 
PresidenL Vanwtsl Logging Co. Ltd. 

WILLIAM C. HARRIS. Toronto. 

Vice-PresMont, Tha Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Chairman, Harris A Partners Limilad 
DONALD MclNNES, Q.C., LLO.. D.C.L. Halilai, 
Vico-PrasMent, Tta Baitk of Nova Scotia, 

Senior Partner, Mclnnos, Cooper and RobertfOD 


THE HONOURABLE JOHN B. AIRD, Q.C.,Toronl^ 

Fartnor. Edison. Aird A Boilis 
LEWIS Jl. M. AYRE. St John\Nawfottndl|iid. 

FresMoi^ Ayre A Sons, LimKed 
ALBERT T. BAKER, Calgaiy. 

Qonoral Manager, Alberta Wheat Pool 

0. MAXWELL BEU. Calgary. 

ChaSman. F. P, Pobllcatlont LImitad 
JOHN R. BRAOFIELO. LLO.. Toronto, 

Chairman of the Board and Chief Executivt Offksr, 

Noranda Mines Limilad 
E. DELWIN BROCKETT, Pittsbureh, U.S.A„ 

Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, 

Gulf Oft Corporation 

W. HERMAN BROWNE, Toronto; 

President. Moore Corporation, Limited 
E. JACQUES COURTOiS, Q.C.. Montreal, 

Partner, Chisholm, Smith, Davis, Anglio, 

Laing, Weldon A Courtois 
ROBERT L. DALES. Toronto, 

Director 

VISCOUNT ELVEDEN. Dublin. Eiro. 

Chairman. Arthur Guinness Son A Co. ltd. 

COLONEL JOHN D. ERASER. V.D.. C.D.. Pembroke, Ont., 
Vice-President. Snelling Paper Sales LimRed 
0. SYDNEY FROST. M.C.. D.C.L.. Toronto, 

Director 

CHARLES HAY, LL.a. Toronto, 

President and Chief Executive Offiicer. 

The British American Oil Company LfmM 
THE HONOURABLE SALTER A. HAYDEN, Q.C., LL.D.. Toronto. 

Senior Partner, M^arthy A M^arthy 
HENRY R. JACKMAN. Q.C.. Toronto. 

Chabman, Tbo Emplra Life Insoraffco CompmiF 
JOHN J. JODREY, Hantsport. N.S., 

Vice-Presidant and Managing Director, 

Minas Basin Pulp A Power Coi Ltd. 

SIR DENYS LOWSON. BT.. London, England, 

Chairman and Managing Director. 

Australian Estates Company Limited 
THE HONOURABLE NORMAN A. M. MACKENZIE. 

CJH,G.. M.M. and BAR, 6.C.. LL.D., Vancouver, 

President Emeritus and Honoraiy Professor of 
International Law, The University of British Columbia 
A. BARNET MACLAREN. Ottawa. 

President. Madaren Power A Paper Company 
'JOHN L. MCCARTHY. ToroNto. 

Vice-President. The Canada Life Assurance Company 
CYRUS H. McLEAN, Vancouver 
Chairman, British Columbia Telephone Company 
SIR BRIAN MOUNTAIN. BJ.. London, England. 

Chairman, Eagle Star insurance Company M 
THE HONOURABLE J. LEONARD O’BRIEN, 

LLD., D.C.L., PH.D., South Nelsoh, N.B.,' 

Director 

THOMAS F. RAHILLY, Toronto, 

Honorary Chairman, Canada Iron Foundries LImRfd 
W. HAROLD REA, LL D., F.C.A.. Toronto, 

Industrialist 

WILLIAM H. C. SCHWARTZ. Halifax, 

PraeMenL W. H. Schwartr slons Ltd. 

FRANK H. SHERMAN. Hamilton, 

President and Chief Executive Officer, 

Dominion Foundries and Steel. Limited 
C. GORDON SMITH, LLD.. Winnipeg, 

Vice-President. The Monarch Life Assurance Company 
DONALD a WiLLMOT. Sr. Cathariaaa. Oolari<h 
Priaiflant. AnUies Imperial Limited 
CHARLES^ N. WILSON; Saint'Jdhif.N.D., ' ' 
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AOSTRAUAAND 
HEWIEAUMD BANK 

LIMITED ■^■■■^■■■■■■■■■■■■■1 


Highlights from the statement by the Chairman, the 
Hon. Sir Geoffrey C. Gibbs. K.C.M.G.. 
for the year ended 30th September. 1966. 

ic TIn Bank has had anothar succasshil yaar. consolidatad prolit having risan by 
IIK. Tha Oiractors recommand a final dividend of 7%. making t2% for the year. 

ic Oar growing business in London has necessitated the purchase of a oomputer 
and acquisition of new and larger premises—at 20 Grafton Street, London, W.1 
•^for our main West End Branch. 

it Our trading bank deposits in Australia increased by 1QK compared with a 1% 
rise in deposits held by the banking system as a whole. 

■k In New Zealand we feel stongly that an increase in bank liquidity leading to 
mare bank landing is desirable for the financing of economic growth. 

•k Our Savings Banks in Australia and New Zealand both showed strong 
deposit growth. 

k We opened our first branch in the British Solomon Islands at Honiara. 

k Tha Bank has piayod a prominent role in providing finance for mineral 
devalopmoirt in Auetralia which conthmee at a high rata. 

k We have been pressing for the establishment of a Finance Corporation for 
mobiliiing funds fer Australian development. 
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lA'OOO 

lA’OOO 

SA'OOO 

Group not profit . 

4,336 

5,219 

6,062 

Cost of 12 per cent dividend 

(net) 2,583 

(net) 2.726 

(gross) 4,638 

Total Shareholders' Funds .. 

70,706 

73,198 

74.568 

Deposits M .. 

1,331.723 

1,413,868 

1.573.074 

Advances . 

692.079 

652,931 

695,634 

Total assets . 

1.57Z562 

1,673,486 

1,874,144 

Number of branches. 

•ub-branches and aQencies 

1,044 

1,102 

1,142 


Copiod^ the full Beport and Aocounts may be obtained from 
the ^^htery. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK 

LINUTEU; ?! ComMII.-Lbnilbn EC3. 

- ■ ■. , 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
AND agency company 
OF NEW ZEALAND 

! 

The osaetKth Annual General Meeting of 
! Natiot^l Mortgage and Agency Company of 
! New Zealand Limited was held on December. 
I 13Lh in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
circulated review by Sir Charles S. Deamao, 
Bt, MC* the Chairman: 

I Your Company has experienced another 
; successful year's trading in New Zealand where 
I climatic conditions have possibly never been 
I moire favourable. 

New Zealand's wool production *fncrcased by 
11«S per cent, or 7i.5m.lbs. from 623.3m. to 
694.8m.lbs., and despite a fall of ^d. per lb. in 
j the average price to 41.62d. per lb. total export 
I values were some £14.1m. higher than a year 
; ago. The Company maintained its share of wool 
I marketed, and handled a total of 335,402 bales, 

I some 44,165 more than in the previous season, 
j Although meal exports fell by 30,300 tons, the 
, continued steady price for lambs, and increased 
prices for mutton and beef, more than offset the 
j lower tonnage, and the value of Dominion ex¬ 
ports rose by £2.2m. to iCl08.7m. 

The increase in Group turnover from 
I £79,437,171 to £86,048,248 has been evenly 
‘ shared by the main sections of our business. 

After meeting the higlier charge for taxation 
the net profit for the year is £680,268. Our 
Interim Dividend of 51 per cent paid in April 
was free of UK Income Tax, but the recom¬ 
mended Final Dividend of 7 per cent gross is 
subject to tax at 8s. 3d. in the £. 

The report was adopted. 


THE CITY OF LONDON 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

The Annual General Meeting of The City 
of London Building Society was held on 
December 13th in London. Mr F. Arthur B. 
Braithwaite, MA, Chairman of the Boaid, in 
the course of his speech, said: 

We consider that wc have laid before you 
more than usually satisfactory results for the 
current year. Our expansion in assets of 
between 7 per cent and 8 per cent has been 
reasonable, and in line with our programme, 
which we outlined to you last year. It is 
especially satisfactory to be able to record an 
absolute increase in our reserves and the reserve 
ratio, and a decreioe in the proportion of our 
management expenses. You will see that our 
liquid assets remain fully adequate, as men¬ 
tioned in the Report. Wc had about 8 per cent 
of liquid assets in cash or in near cash, that is 
to say, cash immediately or almost immediately 
available for operational requirements. 

The Board ^ve already announced tliat the 
dividend to be paid to inveiting shareliolders 
on March 31, 1^7 will be at the annual rate 
of per cent with income tax, of course, paid 
by the Society. This is equivalent to a gross 
return of £7 4s 8d where the investor is subject 
to income tax at the full standard rate. We 
can make no further pronouncement on this 
subject, because there arc still a great many 
uncenaintieB ahead of us, but share investors 
should be reassured by the facts that the Society 
paid a hijg^ier rate of divideiKl than the great 
majority of our competitors last year, and at the 
tame Mom ineieased the reserve ratio from 
4.75 per c;eot to 4.88 per cent. 

The report and accounts were adbpted. 
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BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 

A TRULY INTERNATIONAL BANK 


The Forty-first Ordinary General Meeting of 
Barclays Bank DCO will be held on January 4, 
1967, in London. 

The following are enracts from the circu¬ 
lated statement by the Chairman, Mr Frederic 
Seebohm:— 

For Barclays Bank DCO» the financial year 
wlych has just end«i has brought so much of 
interest, so much of change and challenge, that 
it is not easy to select the matters of greatest 
significance. The year has once more thrown 
into relief the essentially international character 
of the Bank. As recently as 1964, in describing 
our progress overseas. Sir Julian Crossley said: 
** It is the international role that our Bank has 
progressively assumed in recent years that may 
well have the greatest value in the future for 
the developing countries. Most of them nowa¬ 
days have their own indigenous banks and, 
where this is the case, we are free from any 
taint of monopoly which might have applied 
in earlier days/* 

T have, nevertheless, noticed in my travels 
during the past year that this is still not 
properly understo^ in many of our host 
countries, even by some of our staff. It seems, 
therefore, worth while to stress once again why 
we feci it is so important for the Bank to remain 
in its present form, operating throughout the 
world through branches rather than being 
fragmented into a senes of wiall local com¬ 
panies, with or without local participation. 1 
am convinced that it is very much in the 
interests of the countries in which we operate, 
as well as of the Bank, that this organisation 
should remain unchanged. 

LOCAL COMPANIES NOT ANSWER 

The advantages claimed for the formation of 
local companies are, first, that they would 
become more closely associated with the 
country in which they operate; secondly, that 
they would attract a greater amount of business 
from the local population; and thirdly, that by 
giving local participation pan of the profits 
could be seen to remain in the country and not 
to be expatriated. As regards the first point, 
the Bank operates under local laws and is there¬ 
fore obliged to conform with the directives of 
the local authorities; in this respect the forma¬ 
tion of a local company changes nothii^. Our 
practice of appointing local boards to supervise 
our business, often with members from outside 
the Bank is evidence of the importance we 
ourselves attach to seeing that local interests 
receive full consideration. So far as encouraging 
local customers is concerned, this again would 
not be improved by the formation of a local 
company as the service we could offer would, 
in facti tend to deteriorate owing to reduced 
flexibility in the movement of stafi and funds, 
and the restriction of the international role of 
the Bank. Costs and therefore charges would 
be likely to rise as the fiill machinery of a htfad 
office would have to be set up. Lastly, with 
regard to profits, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
point out chat local taxation already obliges us 
to contribute a substantial part of our profits 
to the local revenue, in some cases over SO per 
cent. 

1966-.A YEAR OF TIGHT CREDIT 

In many countries inflation to a greater or 
lesser degm has continiied and credit is both 
tight and expensive. Govtsttitiebts eie maldng 


strenuous efforts to control inflation and in 
several of the territories where we operate, in¬ 
cluding the United Kingdom, a ceiling has been 
placed on the total volume of lendings. This 
has resulted in greatly increased liquidity, but 
this method of control has a serious effect on 
profits as we find ourselves in the position of 
taking deposits which we are unable to utilise 
other than in the short-term market, where rates 
are naturally very much lower and sometimes 
not even half die rate that can be obtained on 
commercial lendings. All governments appear 
to have a common failing and that is that they 
spend too much money, find it difficult or un¬ 
palatable to cut this back, then rely on squeezing 
the private sector to get themselves out of 
trouble. Inflation seems to be accepted by more 
and more as a natural and inevitable process. 

This financial climate has made our profit 
rather less than last year in spite of the higher 
fieure of ^^3,306,324 shown in the accounts as 
our net profit. This figure is not comparable 
with the previous year’s result owing to the 
changes in the method of taxation. The Bank 
however, continues to expand and I see no 
reason for pessimism provided we can continue 
to run our affairs without political interference. 
We, therefore, feel justified in maintaining the 
same rate of dividend as last year. 

NEW LOAN STOCK ISSUE 

Our last issue of capital in 1964 raised the 
total issued to £24 million, and our capital plus 
published reserves to £44 million, which was in 
line with deposits then standing at over £900 
million. The growth of the Bank, however, has 
condnued rapidly and in March 1966 9 .pr 
deposits stood at over £1,100 million and once 
more our capital position had co he considered. 
In July we decided to raise £15 million by 
offering for public subscription £15 million 
per cent unsecured capital loan stock 19S6/91 
at 97 per cent. This in due course took place 
and the total of our capital, published reservea 
and capital loan stock now amounts to £60 
million. This is, I believe the first time in the 
history of English banking that a joint stock 
bank has raised capital by way of loan stock, 
although it is quite a normal method of raising 
funds in the United States. The increase in 
our deposits has not ceased, and the balance 
sheet^now shows total deposits of £1,165 million. 

PROGRESS IN U.S.A. 

I referred in my last .statement to the opening 
of Barclays Bank of California in San Francisco 
which was formed in partnership with our 
parent, Barclays Bank Limited. In August of 
this year a SMond office was opened in Los 
Angeles. This has necessitated an increase in 
our investmem in California and we are confi¬ 
dent that our^ banking business there will 
continue co grow. 

During the year we have opened a further 56 
offices, bringing the total to 1,533. Wonhy of 
particular mention is the re-opening of a branch 
at 359 West Street, Durban, in a new multi¬ 
storey building, a part of the site which was 
occupied by the Bank of Africa in 1905 and by 
Kadonal Bank of South Africa and ourselves 
until the present redevelopment was commenced. 
Pkms arc also in hand for the erection of another 
malm: building in Lusaka, which will not only 
house our main banking business, but provide 
six fibdnf for fottkig* 


BANK OF MONTREAL 

A MOST EVENTFUL YEAR 

The one hundredth and forty-ninth Annual 
General Meeting of Bank of Montreal was held 
in Montreal on December 5th,. 

Mr G. Arnold Hart, Chairman and President, 
presided and, in the course (ff his address, said: 

Business conditions during the past year have 
been such as to permit me, for the sixth year in 
a row, to comment on a generally favourable 
and buoyant economic environment. And 
buoyant it has certainly been in its overall 
dimensions. The year started with such a burst 
of activity chat, notwithstanding some later 
slackening of the pace, total output for the year, 
in real terms, seems likely to reach levels at least 
6 } per cent higher than last year. This is a 
remarkable performance following such a long 
period of strong expansion. 

Since 1960 Gross National Product has 
climbed almo.st 40 per ccni, Sfi feai terms, 
ernpioyment is 20 per cent higher and output 
per capita has risen 23 per cent. The develop¬ 
ment of our resources has moved swiftly. Not 
only have new mineral discoveries been opened 
up—of lead and zinc, nickel, oil and potash, to 
mention but a few—but further giant steps have 
been taken in harnessing our vast potential of 
hydro power, secondary manufacturing has been 
expanded, and important new industrial enter¬ 
prises have been established, often in areas 
where the added employment is a vital contribu¬ 
tion to the community. 

Canada's achievements will be very much in 
the world’s eye during 1967, our centennial year, 
when millions of visitors will be attending Expo 
67. As our country prepares to mark the Cen¬ 
tennial of Confederation, we in the Bank of 
Montreal are j 9 oking forward to our one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary, for it was on November 
3,1817, that Canada’s first bank was esublished. 

The programme of important changes 
designed to enable the Bank to go forward with 
new vitality which I mentioned a year ago has 
continued throughout the year and we are con¬ 
fident we shall reach our one hundred and 
fiftieth birthday a year from now with a new and 
dynamic look, and with a renewed determination 
to play a full and vigorous part in the continued 
development of our great country. 

CHIEF GENERAL MANAGER’S ADDRESS 

In the course of his remarks Mr R. D. Mul- 
holland. Executive Vice-President and Chief 
General Manager, said: Our volume of business 
has reached record levels and the year has been 
extremely busy and challenging. 

Our net profits for the year amounted to 
$19,905,599, an increase of 6.3 per cent com¬ 
pared to 4.9 per cent a year earlier. 

At October 31st, total assets of the Bank stood 
at a year-end record of $5,423,000,000. an in¬ 
crease of $426,000,000, or 8i per cent over the 
end of the previous year. 

Total deposits at $4,9954)00,000 and total 
loans at $3,280,0004)00 were respccuvely 8i per 
cent and 3^ per cent over the previous year. 
Refleciing background monetary conditions, the 
amount by which loans rose is small in relation 
to the increase experienced in the preceding 
year. 

The continued growth of Qinada’s exports 
and imports was reflected io the further expan¬ 
sion of the Bank’s intmationa) business; the 
volume of fweign trihsaptiooa handled during 
the year once again passed all previous figures. 
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ANGLO-TRANSVAAL 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

The thirty-third Anhtial General Meeting of Anglo-Transvaal Consoli¬ 
dated Investment Company, Limited, was held in Johannesburg on 
December 2, 1966. Mr S. G. Menell, tlie Chairman of the Company, pre¬ 
sided and the following are extracts from his address. 

Revenue of R5,600,000 was approximately the same as for the previous 
year u»: shortfall of R325,000 in profit on realisation of investments being 
made up largely by increased divideziu» rC^CIY®^* Taxed profits increased 
from R2,900^ to R3,300,000. We provided R548,000 for deprewduGr* 
of investments and buildings and set aside R100,000 for exploratory expendi¬ 
ture. The transfer of R1,000,000 strengthened the general reserve. Divi¬ 
dends, at the same rate as last year, absorbed Rl,577,000, leaving R77,000 
unappropriated from the year's profit. The market value of oui quoted 
investments at R31,500,000 showed a surplus of R18,000,000 over the book 
value. The comparable surplus as of yesterday is R19,800,000. The net 
assets of R19,400,000 are made up of the i&sued capiul of R5,900,000 and 
reserves of R13,S00,000. 

These figures do not include the results of our main subsidiary, Anglo- 
Transvaal Industries Limited, except, of course, to the extent of the divi¬ 
dend received from that source. 

The consolidated profit, after tax, of Anglo-Transvaal Industries Limited 
was R6,027,000. The excess of assets over liabilities increased to 
R26,800,000 from R24,600,000 last year. The market value of the quoted 
investments of Anglo-Transvaal Industries itself was R25,600,000—a surplus 
of R16^500j000 over the book value, and at December 1, 1966, the surplus 
was Rl5,400,000. 

Gold Mining : The gold mines of the Group produced 180,000 fine ounces 
of gold more than the previous year, making a total of 2,401,116 fine ounces 
of gold which, incidentally, exceeds the combined annual gold production 
of the United States and Australia. 

It is a sobering thought that much of the technical advance and increased 
productivity have been offset over the past five years by a rise in costs in 
the industry as a whole of 23 per cent. The largest single item is the cost 
of labour, which has risen by about 27 per cent since 1961. 

The spiralling cost structure of mining, apart from the continual erosion 
of profits, also has the effect of raising the pay limit, thus rendering large 
tonnages of marginal ore unpayable, with the consequent shortening of the 
lives of the mines and the loss of potential foreign exchange earnings for 
the State. In the Anglo-vaal Group mines alone, it is estimated that 
if costs of mining ore continue to escalate at approximately 3 per cent per 
annum, over 7 million tons of potentially mineable ore containing gold and 
uranium worth over R60,000,000 will be left unmined. 

Uranium: Uranium oxide produced by the Group was again in excess of 
two million pounds, equal to 34 per cent of South Africa’s total production. 
The policy of our Group in modernising and making improvements and 
extensions to its uranium plants has placed its uranium producers in an 
extrmnely favourable position to take advantage of the growing demand 
for uranium; and to do to at competitive prices. 

Manganese and Iron: The manganese and iron ore mines of Associated 
Manganese have continued to produce increased tonnages of ore for export 
and for local consumption. To date, the Associated Manganese company 
has earned over Rl20,000,000 in foreign exchange for South Africa. 

Prospecting t Our geological department investigated a large number of 
mineral occurrences tf^e Republic and South West Africa during the 

The boreholes dri))SKl to obtain stratigraphic information in ^e Group’s 
oil concession area in Zululand have been completed, lliey were followed 
by a rtooitfaMtte selsmogmph survey. Our overseas consultants view 
the'general gmbgfcal envlronnifist favoiiiribly and recommend an extension 
of the thrvey whh subsequent explorato^ drillihg. At the present time 
we are investigating ways and means of putting their recommendatioQs into 

... 


effect, but 1 must warn members that though signs to date have not been 
discouraging, both time and expense lie ahead before pur efforts can be 
asieaied. 

Industrial Expansion: The industrial companies of the Group continued 
with the implementation of the expansion and modernisation programmes 
initiated in the previous yev. Further expansion must however take 
account of the existing inflationary pressures and the shortages of skilled 
manpower. 

The new Anglo-Alpha Cement factory at Dudfield costing Rl 3,000,000 
has already commenced production: the R4,000,000 expansion at Consoli¬ 
dated Glass is almost complete. 

At the Guest Keen Anglovaal Automotive Components factory at 
Uitenhage, the forging section is about to commence initial production. 

Anglo-Transvaal Industries* interest in the automotive component field 
has been extended by the acquisition of a 40 per cent, interest in Borg- 
Warner South Africa (Pty.) Limited, a company formed in association with 
the Borg-Warner Corporation of the United Slates of America. 

Future Prospects: The past year can be seen as a year of continued 
and profitable expansion. Your Company, in view of the present trend 
of inflationary conditions, is conserving its cash resources, continuing to 
analyse new projects for expanding current businesses and entering new 
ones, and putting its mind to that most vital factor in the future of 
the South African economy, the training of skilled and semi-skilled per¬ 
sonnel. 

Given bur grctii resources we have only to develop our human 

resources to the full and our future muse be very brigiu. 



MR. J. K. DICK REVIEWS EVENTS b CURRENT OUTLOOK 

In his statement circulated to shareholders, Mr. J. K. Dick 
(Chairman) said: 

We finished the year ended 3(hh June 1966 with a profit before 
Taxation of £2,007,000 against £1,925,000. The final result is in line 
with our estimates, and I hope you will regard the figures as satis¬ 
factory. 

Consolidated net profit for the year is £1,305,000 as compared with 
£1,040,000. The Directors are now recommending a Final Ordinary 
Dividend of 15%, making a total of 22i% for the year. 

Our turnover for the year was about £100 million compared with 
£105 million for 1964/5. Neither the magnitude of this particular 
figure nor variations in it from year to year, have necessarily any 
bearing upon our profits. 

After ceviewing Balance Sheet features, the Chairman concluded: 
I believe you will agree that over the years we have succeeded in 
establishing the company on a sound basis. 

Having commented at length on the operating conditions and pros¬ 
pects of the Group’s world-wide interests, Mr. Dick referred to two 
funber acquisitions made in the United Kingdom since the year 
end, and said: We have now acquired the minority shareholding in 
the Britannic Group of transport contractors, so that this has now 
become a one hundred per cent subsiding. Second]^, we have 
purchased a related business called Co-Ordinated Traffic Services. 
The economies that we can make by integrating the C.T.S. business 
with that of the Britannic Group will be Important and I am hope¬ 
ful that this, now comparatively m^or, investment will provide us 
with the opportunity of making further progress in the development 
of our U.K. interests. 

CURRENT OUTLOOK At the time of writing We have naturally 
got only a limited amount of information but it is already clear 
that the list of adverse factors and difficulties we are facing, and 
are going to have to face, is a formidable one. 

Having outlined numerous factors the Chairman concluded; 

In a sentence, I doubt very much If we can do as well as last year’s 
profit of just over £2 million before Tax. Mv own target would be 
that the shortfall wbuld be small cnbugh to justify us in not asking 
you to accept a reduction in your Ordinary Dividend. 

MITCHCLL COTTS ttROUP LIMITED 

EwIaMthtt 1998 

IgTiaNAnONAL MEaCNANTL ■AlUFAeTIMIM, SNOWIiM. 

•wmia. cNaariMiie. msscngcr and iksuhiimgc Aesm 

UNinO KmeObM. Atitli lAHAtilAS. tAHMK ECUAOOfl. ITHIOFfA, FRENCH SOMALILAND. 
HONS KONO. ITALY. NENYA. NtWAIT, lENANON. LMYA. MAUWI, FORTUOOESE EAST 
AFfNSA RNIWIM^OAPORE. AFRICA. SFAW. REFUILIC OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

SUOANTsWAZIUNO. TANZANIATTHAILANi. UQANDA, U.8.A.. ZAMBIA 
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COMPANY MEETING 


W\ United City Merchants 

Mr. E. C. Sosnow reports— 
exports and re-exports up to £6,000,000 


GROUP PROFITS (before taxation) 
increased by £ 50.000 to £ 356.647 (last 
year £ 306 . 553 ). 

DIVIDEND remains at Is. per share, 
equivalent to 20 per cent, on the Ordi¬ 
nary capital of the Company. 

Had it not been for the Government's 
prices and incomes policy, your Direc¬ 
tors would have considered an increase 
in dividend which would reflect the 
improved earnings. 




NORTH ATLANTJC 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 
LIMITED 

The twelfth annual general meeting of 
North Atlantic Securiticii Corporation Limited 
was held on December 12 in London. The R| 
Hon Lord Latymcr (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is his circulated stotement: 

The gross revenue for the year ended Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1966, including Double Taxation 
Relief was against ^'432,384 last year^ 

An interim dividend of 2 per cent was paid af 
the beginning of April last and your Directorj 
are recommending a final dividend of 5 peg 
cent, making a total of 7 per cent for the year* 
which is the same as in the previous year. 

It is very much more difficult than usual td 
forecast our revenue for the current year, but 
with the virtual cessation of Double Taxation 
Relief and the reductions in dividends froni 
United Kingdom companies which arc bound 
to occur, I would expect our gross revenue to 
show a considerable reduction on that of thg 
past year. However, even though it would 
undoubtedly result in a smaller retention ol 
revenue, your Board would hope to maintaiil 
the dividend of 7 per cent. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 



Wolseley-HughesLtd 

A group oi spuciaUst angiuaoring wad dhtribation eompaaiaa, baaad 
maiatyiu tba Midlauds. Mr. N, 6. Laaeasiar, MB£, MA, FCA, ebairmuu, 
roporls eoutiauad daualopmout aad prograss. 


1 £000 

Year ended 31 st July 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

Share Capital 







Preference 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

Ordinary 

1.687 

1.553 

1,553 

1,663 

1,553 

1,035 

Profits retained and reserves 

2,008 

1,501 

1,269 

1,013 

908 

778 1 

Shareholders’ Funds Employed 

3,845 

3 204 

2,972 

2,716 

2,611 

1,963 

Turnover 

11,409 

8,333 

7.657 

6,672 

5,336 

4.102. 


Surplus onTiading 

991 

722 8 

Debenture and Bank Intereat paid 

96 

47 

Ordinary Share Dividends, gross 

253 

233 2 



Cash Flow 

Profit retained 
Income Tax retained from 
dividends after change to 
Corporation Tax 
Depreciation provided 


Total 


255 190 227 124 124 118 

53 100 — — — — 

192 150 130 102 94 98 


600 ^ 440 367 226 218 216 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS AND SPRYICCS 

AGRICULTURAL AND GARDENING Merry Tiller p^^iafred eultrvators. Jungle Buster land clearance, 
niflchmos, Wolseley electric fencers, Webb's lawn rft^itors. IJttle Wonder hedge cutters, McConnel 
mobile saw-benches. Power Arm tractor mounted hed(^djA ditchers and slewing grab loaders. Nu-way 
Benton crop driers. WItton electronic equipment vj' 

ENGINEERING HughM* wheels, Rapid M^netlg ;Hfling. fKtractfng and aepsrating aquipment 
Suparcash humane animal ktller pistols ■ 

HEATING Nu-way oil and gas burners. Granville Opfitrole heating, air conditioning and procaaa 
control installations. O.B.C. and Yorkshire Heating^^^ply central heating aquipment of every kind 
from 14 branohet throughout the Bfitiahitlea > 



Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist era 
available from Easibind Ltd. The caeas 
are in stiff, dark blue cloth cQvata 
and are gilt-lettered on the apina; they 
provide an extremely effective and 
firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the 
quarterly index, or 26 iisues of the 
air edition with two querterly indexes. 
The yosr can be stamped on the spine. 
The cost per case, post free throughout 
- the world, is 14s. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and anclosing a 
rem ttance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept. E). 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Stieet, 
Kensington, London W.8 
PARk 0686 (3 lines) 

Cop/rs of the Index ere avallebte 
only from The ieonomitt 
26 St Jemes's St, 5.IV.1. 
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SOLAR INDUSTRIES 

A VIRILE ORGANISATION 

Ihe Sixtieth Annual General Meeting of Solar liuUi^itiies Limited was held on 
December 9 in Glasgow. 

In his circulated statement. Mr R. K. Calder (C hairman and Joint Managing Direc¬ 
tor) said that sales (excluding those of Associated Companies) increased by 20 per cent 
over (he previous yeer, the total being £7.1 million, against approximately £5.9 million 
in 1964/65. 

Having commented on increased costs and the burden of higher taxation, the Chair¬ 
man added: We continue—despite all difficulties—to press ahead with our European 
developments where over a third of our profits were earned lust year. 

Apart from our continued interest in the warm air and other systems of heating 
via our shareholding of 50 per cent in Solair Thermal Equipment Ltd., we now have an 
interest in the wider held of district and group heating. Sk>me months ago. in association 
with the National Coal Board and Compagnie Cdndrale dc Chauflc of Lille, France, a 
new Company—^Associated Heat Services Ltd.—was set up designed to promote, instal and 
operate such systems. Already there have been a host, of enquiries from local authorities 
and private developers. 

DIVISIONAL Acnvrms 

The two principal companies in the NowFenpous Caslliiti Division both increased 
their sales and prohu and they have continued to do so in the current year. 

In the Engineering nnd Machinery Division Burnley Engineering Products Ltd. held 
its own in profitability and in the current year tias shown a very marked improvement. 
Solar Weld Languepin Ltd. showed little change from previous years although it is 
showing a small profit so far in the year to date, 

The AgriraHoniL Municipal nnd Tanker DIvifion continued to be a principal con¬ 
tributor to the Group's United Kingdom profits. 

The Venednn Blind Division continued to make its steady contribution to Group 
profits and has continued to do so in the current year to date. 

Nehher Vertchrome Company of the Plating Division was able to maintain its 
profituibitity but it now looks as if the downward drift has been halted. 

The United Kingdom section of the Antomotive Component Division had a dis¬ 
appointing year but a marked change in the picture is expected. The German Draftex 
Company has continued (o progress and in fact had a record year. This was offset by 
the French member of the Division—Sonadex—which made a loss. In the current year 
Sonadex is agitn profitable and the European Companies of the Division look as if they 
will again make the top oontrJbiition to Group profits. 

The newest Division in the Group covering the Cable Bell-Solar Thomson Conveyor 
Sy^enii has very considerable potential and steps are being taken materially to e.\iend 
the coverage and capacity required including that in Europe and U.S.A. 

THE FUTURE 

Turning to the current year. It would be idle for me to attempt any forecast—the 
future months are more likely to see a further deterioration rather than any improvement 
in trading conditions. Looking to (he brighter side, however. Solar has (I) a larger 
order book than ever before—some £1.7 million over last year at this time. (2) New 
products at—and new developments nearing—the production stage and these are adding 
—and must continue to add—their quota to the growth of profits. (3) The Conveyor 
Division will make a full contribution to the results of this year, and (4) the continued 
growth of the existing European Companies and the additional developments which we 
now hope to channel into the new European Holding Company. 

All of these will 1 hope enable us materially to improve on earlier performances. 
At least the current year to date is showing further progress. 

We at least are already reasonably well entrenched behind the European barrier 
and in that area to quote the Prime Minister—“ we mean business and bigger business 
than wc have already achieved. 


Year to March 31st 
1966 1965 


Sales ^ 

Group Profit before Taxation 
Taxation ... 

Capital Employed ^ 
Ordinary Dividend Paid 


£7,114.106 

£489.918 

£169.457 

£2,978.556 

£175,373* 


£5,893,533 

£525.669 

£214353 

£2,914,630 

£151.687 


* Including pruvMon for Ux ofi final dividcnjl. 


Copies pf thp Annual Report and Accounts may be obtained on application to the 
Regifiered'^ffice of the Company, 20, Renfield Street, Glasgow, C2t 


VOSPER UMITED 

(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 
OUTSTANDING EXPORT ACHIEVEMENT 

The twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Vosper Limited will be held on December 21st 
in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr David Brown, 
MtMechE, MIAE: 

Your Company has again had a most success¬ 
ful year; profit before taxation having, increased 
to £378,740 (including £59,410 from Subsidiary 
Companies) for the twelve months ended June 
30, 1966, as compared with £468^84 for the 
previous eighteen month periled (equivalent to 
£312,588 for twelve months). 

Early in 1966 we made a successful offer to 
acquire the whole of the issued share capital of 
John I. Thornycroft and Co. Limited. Our 
newly formed group with yards at Portsmouth, 
Southampton and Singapore cat! provide 
specialised facilities for the design and con¬ 
struction of surface warships from the smallest 
patrol boats to destroyers and frigates; we know 
of no other single organisation which can offer 
a similar service in this specialised and sophis*' 
ticated military field. It is our aim that this 
organisation should provide a unique service to 
the navies of the world. 

Since last reporting to you we have received 
shipbuilding order.s to the value of £lSm., 95 
per cent of which is for export*. The group 
currently has orders in hand in excess of £28m. 
including £27m. shipbuilding orders of which 
approximately £22m. is for export. 

The reorganisation of the Electrical Division 
is now complete and we now intend to broaden 
the scope of this division in a number of most 
interesting fields which we are confident will 
be of considerable benefit to your Company in 
due course. 

Having referred to the group's other divisional 
activities, the Chairman continued: 

We believe the possibilities in the Far East 
are most encouraging and the potential for our 
Singapore yard considerable. 

Earlier this year Vosper Limited received the 
Queen's Award for export achievements and 
technological progress in connection with gas 
turbine patrol boats. We were the only shipyard 
to receive the Award and one of very few com¬ 
panies which received the award on l^th counts. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY 

(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 

PREFERENCE STOCK 

DIVI^ND NOTICE 

Ai a Meeting of the Board of Direcron < held today 
a final dividend of Two per cent on ihe Prefurance 
.Siock wax dcci.ired in respect of the year 1966 payable 
on February I, 1967. to atockhoidera of record' at 
3..to p.oi. on December 2.V1966. 

By order of the Board. 

T. F. TURNFR. 

Secretary. 

Montreal. December 12. 1966. 


Virginia Orange Fret Stale Cold 
MlalBi Company Lhnllcd, one of 
Che Anglo-Transvaal Croup ot 
Companies, has declared a 
maiden Ordinary Dividend of 2 c. 
<2.4d.) payable on or about 
February 6, 1967. These figures 
should have been included in 
the Group Divideiid notice dated 
November 29. 1966, published 
ioi oor issue of Oeoember 3rd. 
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APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see peges 1201 and 1292 to 1293. 


A candidate’s identity will not be disclosed unle.\s 
he gives permission after a confidential discussion. 


Chief Planning Officer 


Industrial and economic analysis 

for u main division of a muiti-niillion sterling group 
which .supplies products to a wide range of major 
engineering industries at home and overseas. As 
executive member of a policy planning directorate he 
will initiate and supervise studies —economic, financial, 
.statistical- -relative to company and intercompany growth 
programmes and interpret the results in constructive 
terms. His priorities will include capital investment and 
development projects, company structure and acquisition.s, 
rationalisation in the manufacturing area, problems of 
marketing strategy. 

Candidates, 35 to 40 or thcrcaboul, must be at least 
2nd class honours graduates in economics, statistics 
or accountancy or hold corresponding professional 
qualifications. They shmild have a record of similar 
responsibility for corporate planning In major industry 
and its cognate (iclds. Starting salary not less than 
£5,tMX) with a car, pension and other benefits. Please 
write to Wallace Macmillan quoting S.2920, and stating 
bow each requirement is met. 

MANAGEMENT .SELECTION LIMITED 
17 STRATTON STREET LONDON WI 


Ministry of Agriculturo, 
Fisheries and Food 

* 

Assislant Stalisfldans 

leQUlved for po.'As In Loudon ami PTir.cr 
DUTIES Include; planmns and .^upcrvlwui" 
a^Micultui-al cuinplc .smvey.s: ai'nlv-fts of i-. n 
•nui'iuro; •'pprinl Invest,IraiIon."! in'o 
a'filc'ultuial Hiiil Uni ik'iiltunit produonon: a 
tulrtc runup ol .>‘iiifHcs cnviiin;? fond 
consiiinplion paltcnii. and trend.*! and denialrci 
analy.vs nminlv In connection v/’.rh the 
N.iUi)Ua 1 Food Suites. 

OU.A Line ATI ONS. Ist or 2nd ClaS! 
H()iu»ur.s rtPvri't' in SMtisiir'* (or eiiul’ .ilpnt 
Uiiiillllnirlon). Aso at 1pii.st and umki -fi 
SALARY; In London, r“'id-e 1 O.Vi. in 
."inner, C n'd - CI .fi ll) 

Ai}n(jtnlmenl.s inltiully on a icntpoiuij' ba i 
h'H pioaperta of pci rha none v. 

Applv to Mn.s M. M r.iih'" * 

MoiUi.ry of Avrl.’unure, Pi:-lienps ami loud 
Rotiin 094. Ori*nt Weidmin'i.ci Ilud'.p. 
Hoi‘!Pterry Rood. London. S W 1. 


Product Planning 

Plessey Radar is forming a Pioduct Planning Unit to implemenl tli« 
planning and control functions withm the Company and to develop 
product planning policies. ^ 

The work which is of a wide and ehallenging nature would he suitable to 

<«) a SENIOR ENGINEER, with axptrianca off proloct 
leading or programme management and With ambition to 
widen hie experience off company operation! with a view 
to entering the Management stream. 

(b) a COMMERCIAL EXECUTIVE or ACCOUNTANT with 
a management career oblective, who wishes to broaden his 
experience. 

Applicants, preferably In age range 2ft • 3S should -be graduates or 
posaeta a profeaalonal qualification with axptrlenct in the alectronic 
or light engineering fields. 

These appointments are based at Cheseinglon but will be re-located 
at Addlestone, Surrey, In the Spring of 1967. 

Realistic ealariea art offered and other benafitt Include immediate 
entry into the Company’s pension and life atiurance scheme. 
Applications, which will be treated In the etricteet cpofidence, ehould 
be addressed to the Personnel Manager, Pteetey Radar Limited, Davie 
Rood, Cheesington, Surrey. 

PLESSEY RADAR 

PLESSSV ELECTRONICS GROUP 


University of Lancaster 

i)irector oj the 
I Bitwkburn Svrurtf 


[ Appl'-Ciiflons uie invit^rt ii>r fhr post of 
Diio.'ji I’l a mul'i-(l.i'cli>hnni'> n-wuiih 
iouii (Diuljubiy including persons quuliflud m 
1 i‘('on()niJc-.. upofir.iphy. wiolo^y uud -^overn- 
.nent ijMidic.^) which iR to undertake a surwN 
.jf (he (coiiomic and 1001111 -vtiurrurp nud 
pwhlcuu. on a di-init icnticd on nlacltbuiii 
1 '3mUii\ lu Ihv fiiOKC JC J 600-2.500. ui more 
111 HU e.vopt'unil I’a'c FmiliPi dc'p.h rn.iy 
he iibiained (quntii-.i rfitcicn.c Ii]*)i/C'i f<<jrn 
I Ilf Univer.sily .‘Jecreiui-v. Unlversitv IfuuNe. 
BBilii-"’ lunrii'lcv Ciof-mu d,i'« Junuarv 14 


The Labour Party 

Remtrcli Department 

AppllesilonB »r« luvltfd tor the post ut 

^search Assistant 
(Grade Jit) 

AppUcantM should have s keen uitercst in 
and Home ktiuwledBO ul. ixjllr.lcal, snclal and 
' Inductrlul affairs. An Honours Deeree, 
thuush not e.sseaUAl, 1 .h nn udvantago 
AppHcaliori forms and conditions of 
epiplovincui (*an be obtalued from The 
Admlnlptivtivu OtUuei, The Uibuur Party, 
TriMi-.p'-'rl lIoiiRfl. StiHili Hnimre. Loridoti, 
a.W.l Compleiod nppllcdilon foriiu- should 
be loiuincd nut biti ihun Janumy 0 1007 


University of Lancaster 

Dcpaitiiunt of Mar led in g 


A Piojeot Oin^er la rcoulrud to lake clmiMO of 
the n*'i«iii'*h iMoJect9 and conMUltancy work I 
Wi npored by bu-lnuss Urms, libcperiutice In ' 
deMwiiinv;. uiiiuniilne nnd t(tu\h''ilnK rcacmch ; 
Is c.a'iiiiHl A hiuki! round ol succvs.>«riil uork ■ 
ss ,1 maikoiine; tunsuliani would be dcelrnble 
SbIji', will bp cummeniuralc wllli qualtllo.'i- 
tkin-"- The job would suit, a man lookinif fei > 
Independence und Euopc ior Hbllliy, 

Pun he! doliiili mav be obtained (guolinv I 

G leipiiLc Mil::'!'.) fiom the Uuivei‘M(.y 6iefte- . 
IV, U.iivtu.-ilV IlnUMtP, BuUl'lSiK. Lancaslcr > 

to ulinn .*P0l'f>tnoiis liuui ropicsi ■■liouM be ' 
ecu; n* (jriuAtv 10. IDS?. 


I University of Glasgrow 

Assistantshljisi in Kconomic Hisiom 

AppltciiIlona :iic invited for Ai.iKronislilp- 
In Soonotnie fUatory. Bslsry acaki: 1 

Cl. 10 . 6 -Cl.340 per annum. Initial Halmy 
tuTordim^ tn P'lppriuiicii and quRllIlciiMon*!. 1 

K,.S F-U ApiilliaLInns from rprent i<iaditu<t‘s 
with kood Honours Uearoes will be cunsiaorod, 1 
Thp Dl'p;ii (ment l.i in(io'‘rttpn In ii w'.iK* r.iii.;r ' 
of l■PRP:lr<.•h .'UbiPCth. | 

Apnlir-itloni (throe conioR) should he ludurd I 
nut hticr thiin January 7, 1067. wUh tha ; 
undennMKd, from whom turthcr particiila'‘R 1 

nn»\ bi ub atiiprl, 

1 ROOT r HUTCHF.WON 

^piTel;in nf rlio Univei^My C'lurt. • 




required by interntcionai market research 
oreiniiation in West Germanr lot 
stausUcal and lamual anslnia/itn Enflish) 
of edieods. eilt, leci end encakes. Experi¬ 
ence Imnicli' er 'itfferf eominjpdiiies and 
deiree in (atriculiural) econoinia of 
advenmes buenoe proreqiNhke.’ Applicant, 
who should be tfed 24-45. muet be able 
t» work on own ietileclve en4 to think and 
express himscli logically, concisely and 
dearly. Fluent English required, some 
French and Spanish an advantage, plus 
willingness to learn German while Ofi- 
ihe-|ob. 

The position offers interesting work on 
a worid-wido scale and good prospects. 
Turnover perucipedon end pension 
arrangements eftei the flrn year. We will 
help to Find a room, apartment or house. 
Children, if any, may be sent to our 
international school. No difTicuities with 
employees' insurance and Labour Office. 
A candidate's idenuty wili not be discloted 
until he gives permission after a confi¬ 
dential discussion. Letter of application 10 
be tcni with details of education, experi¬ 
ence present lalary level, references and 
photo to ; 

Intamacionale 

y y / \ yV Seutleebche Agrar- 
nii ) TV Informatioiien 

n 1 ^ Miolfco a Co., 

if Mensburf 49 , 

Langonterf 21 


NlJFFlbLD COLLEGE. Oxford. icqiilrcG a 
COMPUTKR PROGRAMMER with n 
ataMsilcul blaa. Salary fil.aoO-JCl.nDi) p a. 
write for detail!! to Mr. I*. Dtmean-Jones, 
Nutllcki College ApplicatlonH by 
.lununiv 14th. 


BRUNEL 

UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF SOCUL SCIENCES 

Lecturers/Assistant Lecturers 

Econtunics Psychology 

Sociology or Social Anthropology 
Management or Public Adnunistnition 

The development of the School calls £oi additional LECTURERS oi 
ASSiSTANT LECTURLRS 10 Stan in Scplcinbcr 1967. Some appoiot- 
meiKs may be made earlier in exceptional circumstances. The School 
will he moving to the new Universtfy campiH on the western edge of 
London in 1968. 


There arc two undergraduate 
Honours Degree courses: Com¬ 
bined Honours PSE (Psychology. 
Sociology. Economics): and Psy¬ 
chology. Extension of the pro¬ 
gramme leading lo higher degrcL's 


Applicants .should have outstanding 
academic ability, at least some ex¬ 
perience In thg appHeation of their 
work to practical problems, and 
the desire to direct research as 


13 being provided by adding to well as to continue Uieir own re- 
thc Manugcmcni course new pio- .search. Field experience or other 
l»ytft?logy evidence of ability to supervise 


fi^n SStel' underfiraduate and p«.padu.,,e 

administration, and operational ^indents In field work would be .in 
research: advamage. 

Salaries wiihin the scales Ahsisuini Leciorcr £1,103—£1,340, I eciurer 
£1,470—^2,630 both plus London Weighting of £60 per annum. 
Enquiries and applications to; 

Assistant Secretary (S 32), 

Brunei University, 

Woodlands Avenue, 

Ation, London. W.3. 
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A Ofw po.«t of ieonomiot/8latl«4U3ionv* 
It btino crttttd In Iht marketing ter-' 
vices department of a large Induatriat 
group. The Croup’s aetlvigea cover 
* a diverte range of Industrial and con¬ 
sumer products and services. The 
man appointed will bo reopOiha^l* to 
the Group Marketing Adviser for pro¬ 
viding senior management with a 
continuous analyoia of the Group's 
commercial operations together with 
a review of current economic trends. 

Candidates should be about 30 and 
must have a recognised qualification 
In econofnics or atetlatlcs. They will 
already have had sever ml ynara’ ex¬ 
perience In a similar section in a well 
established marketing department. A 
•uCcessful record of personal initia¬ 
tive In developing e etatietical analysis 
service to management Is easentlal. 

The initial salary witi be not less than 
£2,000 p.a. and there are good oppor¬ 
tunities for advancement in this ex¬ 
panding Group. 

P/eese write, in confidence, to:^ 

W, L R. Carboneii. (Ref: Cf971!«BJ. 
Appointments Division, 

P-E Consultinc] (noup 

12 Grosvenor Place, London. S.W.I. 


EUnimN CtUEOE OF COMMERCE 

Heads of Department 

Applicaciont are invited for the following posts in this new College of 
advanced business studies^ which will occupy a new building in the 
Sighthill Area of the City in August, 1966. A variety of courses is at 
present being offered, and many advanced courses arc already planned 
rar next session, Including short full-time courses in various aspects of 
management. . 

The new Heads of Department will be required to initiate and develop 
these and other appropriate courses. They will also be expected to 
develop close links with business and industry in Edinburgh and else¬ 
where and to organise and administer their Departments. 

(1) Hanagement StyfNas 

It Is planned to offer Courses for the Diploma m Management, for 
supervisory studigs, work study, business administration, and others. 
For Che present the Department will also include the sections dealing 
with Computer Studies, Marketing and Business Mathematics. 

(2) Professional Studies 

Courses wHI Inefud* the final stages of many professional bodies, 
together with the Scottish National Certificate in Business Studies, 
which It recognised as the relevant intermediate level for many of them. 

(3) Business Studies 

Mainly Secreterlil Courses will be offered at first, with devetopmenu 
uking place towards sandwich courses in Business Studies, 

(4) Gonoril Studiee 

The Courses are mainly at H grade of the SCI but It Is also hoped to 
offer external dtgreeii For the present the Department will also 
include Liberal Studies and English. 

Agteltetnts should have relevant busIneN and educational experience as 
'wM as the appropriate icedemlc quallffcetions* 

The salary scales are as follows i 

Approval hoiMwrs degroo op ogut v o l on e - ■on scbIo with . 

mBxIfninn Ri ttlOS per annum. 

Ordinery dofrao gp equivalent—on acelo with maximum of 
C439S per BiNiUfilM 

Placing on the scales Is glTen for approved teaching and/or business ! 
experience. Additional payment of CBO per annum in respect of'' 
approved teach^g qualification. 

Further partlq^ra and application forms, which should.be returned • 
by 6th January^ 'lffe/. may be obtained from the Director of Education, 

St Giles ScreiiMUinhurgh I. . 


;ri^|||||||||ibi 


; Principal Scient^flo Officjers | 

i Ministrn of Pou er | 

Two p(HktK lu LnnSon for men oi women. < 
I'oM (») hi H team makinu lec-lituml and ' 
fi'uniiiulf ll,sfleasmont^ ol trencla and 
developmentik, and of actual urid potent ml 
re.'-earrh and development projects, in the 
field ol fuel and power: ttie team alxo 
deal with technologlcul aspects of 
iiiHilieniBtlcal model maklnt^. Post (b| In 
u tediii te'-poiiRlble tor advlRliu: on wlenilllr 
wild ifchmcal u.Npeetx of imlahn'lal 
piobleiiis 

QUAlJFlCATKfNU. Norinulb Ul ui ind 
rluxa hems, decree. Dip. Teeh.. oi an 
emdvuluifi or hiirhei iiualtik-utfon tn 
iclr\iiiii brunch ol iiiucherauticF>. vu'iicc, ui 
ctiulneeriUK. Fur both poNis. nuullflcetion'^ 
iirui or expprleucp in econoinlci,. 
or In innkiiu; technical and coononuc 

ol Di'iK’cMKcfi or duvelopineiiis. 
ail ud\nnlau«, for ptM (ai quuUdciirmiir 
i»i c;rnrrl««cc In ecoiiooietrlc'. or tn 
OD'iattoiial re^p.ireU. deslruble; tor poht (b 
riioiiJUtfraide cv^perleiuie In icFuurch, 

'icrcif pinent. m- opevatton in pr(»ductl«m ol 
liiiii ttiid («reel aMn)ni.lHl. 

HAJ.AP.V Miiner Luhdon) r 
N..,iifhu Milary-mav be above tnltiimnm 

i'L'u iiutuiii p(oi;o«fts Nun'Ciiiiiributoi V 
pAti^lnti 

WKllT: C'lvil Sci vice Ciiniintfisloii. 
f4i,vj]r How. liwidou W.l lo: hppI1*‘u(|(mi 

loliil OnotiTKt firtiiS 07. CioslUij iImIc 
li, 11(14 n* 1 19(I7 ’ 


Ministry of Agrriciilture, 
Fisheries and Food 

Afjriritlfuiul i^kanomists and 
.l.s’.vz.y/(f«f AgriruHuyal iiiconomista 

Ii',iiicilul loi posi'i In London 
lU/Tli in include siudlea of- a:tiu-uirui-,(l 
•.upoun, international trade; rnarketlnK uud 
dlMMbiiikon of food: bUfllnc.\N manniremenr in 
ii-ticultiiic iind horricuirure; the ttahlng 
, industiv. 

QUa1.TFIC.\T(ONH • 

111 IM Eir and HonnnrN rtojrree tn 

' Pi-oiiomtcN. aarii-iiliuie, hDriiciittiire or cluNeh 
I rcluted subject (or equivalent quiililicalioii). 

(2) Three years* puxt gl'aduate experience 
iu»’ Aiiricultiirul l■:^r>nanltKr pust.s; 

(:t> Afted at lea.'.t 20 for Agricultural 
(•'conomlst and nt leoRt 20 und under *JR (m 
. A^Hl.Kr»ni A'lnculruiul Ifconnintst posts. 

SALARY 

Ar'i'icultiiijl T'cnnoinint, £C2.240; 
A.sMvtnnt A»r!ciilt(ir:(l Ecunutnl.'iL, £U0b- 
L' 1 .K.iU 

Sloittnc Holni.v may be above the mlnljniiin 
appoUitmerits mtllHih 0)i u tumpoiuiy buMs 
j liut pio‘>pect.s ol ociiTiAncncy. 

Apply to Mls9 M. M. ParkoE (Dept. Im 
I MiuiMry of Aurlcult lire. Fl.shorles und Food 
Room GB4. Oieiil Westminster Housp, 

‘ Mmhclevn Rnad. f undon, S W.l. 


Bfi^eld CoUe^e. of 
■T4ohnoloaV 

Gaaenaway. tEBtiOd. MUMlebeK 

ACCOUNTANOy to take part in the 
teuohlns and deveiopnieat of the followlag 
rour.ses; 

it U.A. Honour* (C.N.A.A.; ifl BusIneAe 
Studiee. . ^ 

31 All Internal otVe-veor full-time eouroe 
approved for exemption from the 
liftornitidlatc exHinlnullun of the Institute of 
Cliaricrfd Acuountanth 
Ftaanciel and Muiiutfomcnt Accountancy tn 
taught ns one of several major discipline* 
dirooted to pi-uvldlhR the students with an 
utidcrKtniidine of . the apultuatlon of rigorous 
ttnulrticHl tpcliniques to business problems 
Applluaiitt. should have an interval In new 
teacliitifi rnethorl* uud In an 
Inr«r-dlsclpllni4r> approach to buhinehs 
urobleinii. llic CoUege is developlnit a team 
Of accountants hn* teachtev. rcHnarch 
and consuUkucy work. A Honeywell 120 
sciieb computni has Ju.'d boon Insrulled 
Halarv Heafes (Incliidtng London 
wolehthigi: 

Gcnlur Lcctiiici £'i;'Jln-C2,430 pei 

aniiura. 

T^clurer; £l.it4fi-Ji2.210 pai annum 
Further details may he ublulned frutn tlie 
Aoadoinie UeKlslrar, to whom completed 
• ppllcurion fovras should bo reiurned not 
liter tlisn December 34. 1006, 

O. B. Denny. 

Cblcl Education omuei 


' Uni ve psl ty o.f Bi’adford 

MANA01>Ml.NT C5l';NTJir 
A Vucutli:' exu-tts (oi a; 

Hesenicli Post hi the Qnunliiafire 
, Aspects of A^rketing 

I Appllculiuii.^ are invited for ibis posiiioii 
I from giailuatfls iiueriated in ttic 
I developraeiu ol uuauUtatlve teciiainues in 
M the niarkeubf area.' Bome httowoiw 
' nu?^mntia!^^ ^ ^ ■dvantige but is 

alnacly^ct^ 

market lug rafteaioh and a teachtuc und 
study prosruinmc \titli some lorly 
•graduate marketinir students 

This is an axoelieni opportunity to 
develop nersunul Intei'iwta in the 
huaiittlatlve aspects ol market Ins and 
to read also fur a higher degree. 

• Salary itoulCB; 

Resaarob Felloir C 1.470-£1.920 
Research Assistant £7lHi-£ 1.430 
Further details will m aent m requmr 
I by the Rcxilatmr, Ualverslty ol Bradloid. 

I Bradford 7 to ahonl Oompleted 

applUTitton forms .Hhould Iw relumed by 
January 1.7. 1967. 


University of Queensland 

^tor and Tenworarp Tutor in 
Soonoinic Statmtos 




Appheationa aro Uivicotf for eha 
above-menUonad poste. An nppiit 

js^Tiss^..^~::::: ...... 

;ltcround ot ato^ ,oflteSaudit BtatUtl 
nritnce te tuhmal orTflnular teaching 
; 10 dwlnible but Bte eeaoalial Mem 


with aotue 

atiUUtipa. 

[enibere 


krork la dwlnible but am eeaoalial Monib 
0 | the Itttwlal etair am ghoouriM to ^ 
■hdertake research aita 10 worlrfOT higher 
wrees. and nre given aotquute time and 
ncllUies fur this purpoM, 

ftrtU et, aeconiT elam honovva «4U be at (h( 
rate ^iAS,XM pel unoiM. . 

Fiiiwar psimeulars aiid appHcalloA toime 
avtilmluO from tlie Aiiociutlon ot 



loiidon. on 


Agricultural Economist 

MALAYSIA 

Reijilired to uihise on the rultui&l 
economic uud sEX^tal uSpcE't'. «■! .'wtimt 
up sniiilUioldPi cdininutiltjc.s undci the 
Feiteral Land Uevulopmenr Authoi‘li>. 
Cttudiduies must have h dcKicc in 
agriciiltuiul econoniic.'i w'lih cxpericmc 
of land development pitinnin-; 

Snlai.c fruni €2.iti)U tn e:t.(i0fl o vem 
according lu expummee subject lu 
nntlsli inewme tux pin. a vurinblc 
iion-iusublu o\cinca.s uUoaiwne., ntiigjng 
from £446 to .C1.3iili a your according 
lu inarilHl slaUis. 

Two years oontrncl Pa'Wwgo'i providc'd. 
Educutiuii iillowHiii'R.s. tjiiiiitcis prnvided 
Free mpdlciil nitentum 
CunduUiics, w'lin should be iiHltonnli' 
of the U.K. ur llu- Republic ul Iieluiid 
should write tot lurtbcr details giving 
full name and brlel partlcuhit.s ol 
cmnlitirnriun.s and (i.\pertenrc tiuortn? 

RC 313/10!> 02 to: 

Appointments ontcei, 

Room .701. 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS 
DEVKIiOl'MMNT. 

M.ind Huu.se. Siiix Place. 

Loiidiiu, S W I 


University of Durham 

fuecturer in Socioiogif 

IN THE DEPARTMENT OF SOfUAL 
THKORY AND 1 NHTITUT10N.S 

AppllcatloiiB are invited for. the post of 
Iwetui'er m Koeloioey In the Depaftnirnt of 
Social Tlicoiy und InslltutlunH froui ' 
candjdatflH tmloed In Sociology The 
up^ntneut will dale fram May 1. 1907.or 
such later date ax mar be arranged. Tht 
Hucoesaful eandldate will be requiredJto take 
respoiiNtblUty lor tlie Orimlni^y roarse 
ti.H well BM'eontrlbUilng to the teaching of 
Soclologv In tiio Honours, Joint HqOoun 
and Ovnorcl Coui‘.m9S. *' 

Applications (nine copies), lugeUier with tlie 
natne.^! of tiireo referueR. snoiila be nuiAv 
before .Tannery 9. 1907. to the Renlatrftr 
and Sucreuuy. Old Bhlve Hall. DurhaiA, troin 
whom further particulars may be obtained 
(Candidates from abroad may iiibinlt one 
oopy only.) 

Tbe University of 
Maacbester 

Applleatloni are invited for poate at the 
gra^R of LKCTDBER or ATOISTANT 
l^DRER in EXXJNOliXOB Iti the ifiwuit.v 
of Economic and Hoolal Studies. Salaw 
Bcaloa per eniiuin oe follows: beehiror. Bl 470 

Applteatlona shoultfbe eent not later than 




University of East Africa 

Vttivwtitu College, 

Applioationii are Invited for the post of 
Ibrofewpr of Economics. Saitxy< £2.800 p.a 
pluf 13t per cent. Interim award. Expatrfatlon 
aUqitenca £MI0 pji. Permanent terma or 
^Mitract ttriue oSrryinjr 20 per cent, aratuu-- 
'^per cent. It Tn ks.S.V.). Subsldfeefl 
■IrauMna. Expatrluiea receive: educatlpib 
ailowanoes; family pa.HsageH: blenntnl OV0rte.<‘- 
leave. TermN and condiUonR of flcrvloa unde 
review. Driuiled oppllcationH (eight 

1, trom hRiotw particiuarx arc 

avail 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF BARNET 
EDUCAI ION COMMITTEE 

HENDON COLLKGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
HEAD OF DEPARIMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

Applicaiions arc invitcU for ihc above po^i which will become vacant 
on September I. I%7. on the rciiremem of the present holder. 

The d>:pdiTnK'ni, which is one of itie largest in the college, provides 
both I'ulNiinic and sandwich courses at degree and dcgrce-cciuivaloiu 
level in atldtiioii to a wide variety of short (uDdiinc courses ai all Ic^vU 
of supervision and management. 

Applicants should have an appropriate Honours degree and preferably 


nature. Research or admini.stralive experience would be advantageous, 
^lary; Head of Department Scale Grade V £2,900'£^£3il4U plus 
I ondon "Area"* Allowance of £70 p.a. 

Applieaiion forms obtainable from the Registrar. The Burroughs. 
Hendon, London. N.W.4 to be returned to Jpmmry 4, 1967. 

N. F. H. BUTCHtR, Chief Education Officer. 


University College London 

Two roaenreh ecunoinlNt.s. one srinoi and one 
Junior. r<R)ulrerl Imm^iaieiy Uy itifl 
Departinrnt. of Pollllvul PU^ttnumiv ro work on 
an iTtvpKtieatton Into the rmt problFiii» ol o 
major Local Aiiihvrlty. iiiriinc knawledkc of 
nccriimtiroi or wariancM dvfilrul}|ii. Tfte 
inventisiU-niD will UiHt utjuul.ois^Ot auint|ii« . 
BaUii:y ran?*: NCitter pOatrtl.iKi(i.7e.a0ir' 
p.B : Junior po.si, Ci.mja-ci 46(1 p.a.: «erh 
acc«;rainK to ciURliecaiXons fi'id . 

AppltourlonB. lo be ireelvi-d hy .ffinuiuv id. lo 
Stwretury, Uulvomt.v (Xdlo'jtf lonrtoii, oower : 
Street, w.C 1, from ivfioin furthor pai ttculars I 
may m obtained. I 


PERSONAL 

COINS AND MNOALS. l!:ui'ope's lar$<"<i 
dealers buy oollectionii and obotce Diecoi. 
Caialoaue of Sritlen Oaloik Standard 29/'. 
OoncSsn 10/H B. A, HULtBx Ll'D.. Rooia.H. 

m/ei at. ,w.i lan 9977 . 

V"-v \ - -- '■-n ^ - - 1 .-. 

A CAraWAOON udflii A(1v*utui‘C to cveryd.-v 
travel. Powered by LAND'KOVNR .• 
cuHtftiM*built by .HE.\Rl.F of Tbaiiiea Street. 
Sunbiiry. Tel. naos. tiirntiliure on iw^iuee' ) 


Mei'chant Bank 


INVESTMENT ANALYST 

»oi ira 

Iloseai'Ch Dopartment 

Tbi> l)»nnri:in«;nr. K ciuicrriied with a 
wulf viuv;i> ol intnRitnf>nt, problems wno 

‘111(1 liiiii;‘I t'lp) barkirronnd 

.finlirt, lire oi'’Oi’t''d in (uldiHon to 
iiiiiiiiil <*otMiunv iDnlv.cs .A ‘ifrvif** i.*; 

Hi >0 iv'iivltled (01 ilu. Tlank us A \’ii>ie 
.V oii'ilHloatton in Ei'iniiiinics or 
Ar.’iiuiitunrv n tIcMi-ibF' anti .« knowl^ J <* 

• it I'ln'u i"''-. iw'i i'‘iil’n Iv Fiotii'b or 

• .’••.iMrUi will li” in idvuuitiKe. 

wiiti! I* . ri:/«ii. <•' 0 ' Hunwov Hru-e. 
*;i'>iic**, i>i t.'f i,itiv.i<in. EOa 


Cl by of Loicoiilor 
ifnq'onnl CoHeqf: nf Tdchnolotflt 

Ht:riun*i(l in HMlonl OT and 

M m I v''0*‘ni ^’,1 ijiii'vi • 

I HFHNCII-AL rj'.CrUKKR IN KGONOMIOS 
T .Sltwrop LrCTTJRFP IN XfFTHOD 
MIJDV 

1 LKtTI'DTrmf IN BTATTSTlOrt AND 

LI'KUA nON M. such 

4 IJ'ICMTim- H IN I’CliNOMlCrt AND 
i^Tisnc.s 

.'IholiM ... <n D>'nt«*SHiou»l 

oiijiilt.M'iijM' jinl sniiabi*' «';nen»5ni;e. 
ftAJ.AItV 

I I' -A IRIJ »• » rt'lil D u. 

? f. t.Mn-l y .{«<i oa 
I .<110 4 L ? Hu D K 

Honiv r<.»'ji.siiar for tieraiU and epDlireiiliiu 
form 


THE f NOUSH EJiViCTltlC COMPANV lui- k 
vacancy for uo lui.clliui‘ni; air] for 
roTiinicrclal economic work in its Econumn* 
intelil'iencM OonAitmont, Typlnn (not 
ohoHhanri) recjulred and a/:! o.c.k:. "A" 
l^»VBl pHS.'Wfl. Apulv to Mrs. B M. CM‘r>ttil 
Eiiuli.'in IClecirlc House. Strand, liunrii.n. 
W.C 2. Tel ; OOVent Oavden IU34 

Agricultural Econoniiist 

To^rMnia 

fCequirod to teed the Piamniiii and 
invoBtlkailon Unit, of Llie Ministry of 
(ibnd Siiltlcmeiii and Water DevciopinMil 
in ibe examlnniion and valuntion o( 
settumenl and frriaattnn schenieK and tu 
iraln oftteera engaged on ihoHe schame-s 

Cdadldetea mbet hold u dPv,r«o in 
economics with ai'i-k’uliuritl •luriMtlciitidn.': 
or ah honours dejrrs in u!<r)i.'iiltiiral 
eeonomica plus soinc wevtous e\pevlencr. 

Salary Jeajlf to £9.000 plus 35 prr 
oeot. terminal gratuity PussaqaH pi'ov]d«d. 
EdUcaUbo Allow,^nccN. Gnncruu:. leave. 
21-27 montba’ cuinraot. 

Candidate^ who should be natiunoh of 
(Ad united Kingdhnt of the Republic or 

KWHm full fMMIlF MM VirlOT IllirlllMIBIlt OT 

QuallUcutionH ond esperlence. uuoHne 
RC 219/173/030 to; 

Appoimnienrs OUlecr. 

RiMini.101. _ 

MINIOTHTOF OVIflRBEAS 
DEVELOPMENT'. 

Kl-and House. 

Sma I'lMce. 

Undun. .S.W.l. 


iminiiiiiiiiii ENGmEU rone, hmy 

The Food and Agriculture Orggiiizaiion of the United Nations 
tifters excellent career opportunities for a young, well qualified 
Agricultural Engineer to work in our Rome Headquarters assisting 
in the direction of iniertiaiional programmes pertaining 10 the 
handling, drying and storage of tropical and sub-tropical agricul¬ 
tural raw materials with emphasis on grain. He will work on the 
organization and establishment of small and medium size facilities 
ill developing countries, in the handling, Storage and preservation 
of agricultural raw matcriah to improve the quality and standards, 
prevention of wastage in stored products, and to aid in economic 
and social developmenL 

Essential qualifications include a university degree in aj^icul- 
tural engineering and a minimum of five years professional 
experience in storing, drying and handling grain and ouiei agricul¬ 
tural raw materials. This experience • should be related to the 
problcmfi of developing countries or areas, and in particular at the 
I arm village co-operative or medium level. An excellent know¬ 
ledge of English required and some knowledge of French and 
Spanish desirable. 

Salary ranglrtg from $11,270 U.S. to $13,590 U.S„ plus family 
allowances,. po^r adiustment and other benefits. ^ 

Applicants please forward a brief r6sum6 of education and 
experience to Chief, Recruitment Sociion, Division of Personnel 
and Management, PAO, via delle Tcrme di CaracaUa, Rome, Italy. 
Quote reference VA 1360/Ecoii. 


EDUCATION AND COURSE 


THE LOl^ON GRAlHJAirB 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

IVf.Sc. in BnalneM Studlef 

The near post-graduaie proguimme in biisincNS studies .it the 
London Business School will stori on Skpiembcr 27. 1%7. 

This in n iwo>year programme open to those with an taonourv degree 
gi noted by u roeojmiscd univci'^ily nr an equivakne qualiiieiuion, who 
arc interested in u career in bii-.i»ev» management. The programme leads 
to the hi^luT- degree ol M.Sc. ui (he UnivcrNtiy of London. 

riic closing d.ile f'oi applicalioiH is Mureli I, 1967. 

The Drosneciiis Hnd application 1'orm.s arc availrible from: Ihc 
Rx'giisirar, London Giadiuile School ol Bii.siiic.sft Studies. 38 Nortbiimbcr- 
Iniid Avenue. London, W.C.2. 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIQS AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

A Symposium on the ^ Planning of Taxation ’ 

A iwo-diiy sympo.siiim commencing Thursday, rebruary 9, l%7. 
inicndcd for economihts and iiccoLinUiin.s from tne Univcrailics, public 
.scrviec.s and Industry. 

Speakers: Sir Robert Shone, C.B.E., Professor G.S.A. Wheat-^ 
croft. Profes.sor A.‘ R. Prest, and Professor’D.G. M. Dosser. 

Pra}!»atfime: " The incidence of eaxadon and economic growth;"-. 
"I'iiA linplications of Britain's entry intd (he Commoii Market :V 
*■ rsuie itrui Gifi r.Tvcs:" '‘Corporation Tax and me Capital Gains 
lax ’■ 

Fee: £3 inclusive. 

AppIkMiion loiniN und further particulars from the Secrciai>. Woolwich 
Polviechnic. L.ondon, S.E.IB. 


Home Study Tuition 
B.80. (Eeou) liL.B. 

and uiher ixicrnAJ dtr-oeaR of tha Uiilveralty 
of l.unrlon Also AcnouniMiiry, flttcreiaryobJp. 
Law. c;o.<^iin>(. Buiifcitiu. inhuranoa. 
Muikuhiiv, O C.F.. and iniuiy (rion-exam.) 
cum .'«*.•< i?i bukiuosM »ubJ«cta iiicludliiir the 
siori.brokcis’ end Htockjobber#* ounm; 
Wiiie today for details njr advtoe. stutin# 
in which mteroated. to: 

Metropolitan College. 

iPnif C'.!» St. 
or «iill .It 30 Queen 
nuhm. I .C ■ 


For further appointments 
see pages 1201 and 1291 -1292 

Study at Home 

SiicooMful lulUon for O.C.&:. “O" und "4" 
(all Boards) London Unlv. BB^.Iscon . BA.. 
B.So.. LL B., also DiploniM. OerUilivitr; . B.ti 
Bankcra, Secretarial. Siatlatloal, and 
ProfeMlonal Kxams Froi«<vtue I’oni 

E.^^W. Shaw Fletcher. CB.B.. LLB. Dopi. 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford rr.i 11)94. 


PROPERTY 


MAYFAm-QirALITY OFFICE BUILDING 

•ff New Bond Street 

*• to let 
t3,600 sq. ft. 


i li; M ? 



Suitable as headquarters 
buildin0, banking. 
Insurance offices, etc. 
LIfta. Central heating. 
Complataly refurbishad. 


ItK H \ It D 1.1 K. 11 rON (.Ol I )H I! 1 & CO j 


■HYO 3211 


123 NEW BOND ST., W.1 
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If you need 
a bank 
in Bermuda 

The Bank of N. T. Butterfield & Son Limited 
offer you a complete modern Banking service 

Including 

□ Comprehensive Investment Advice 

□ Trusteeship of Wills and Settlements 

□ Incorporation of Bermuda*baaed 
Companies and Partnerships 

TflE BANK OF N. T. BUTTERFIELO 
Si son limited HAMILTON BERMUDA 

London Representative 
Oedffrey B. CHneh, 10 Old Jewry, London C.C.2. 
Telephone: MONarch0504 



Professionals in the know, choose. *. 



. VJW 

TEMPERANCE 

WhyP 

a Splendid persoiuil service 


daily Interest AND ]iAU*yearly payments or orMUts 
an attractive Bobeme far every rednirement wiih 
comidete ssoj]^ty . 


XEHPmiBiyrSBJCANENT BUIIiDINO 80C1ETT 

tbt BnUdlas SocleUM AMocteuea) 

sds-asfvmn: street, lohdon, w.i. Rsoent 7m 


TIMING OF 

COMMODITY TRANSACTIONS 


Timing is the essence! This is where our experience 
will prove most helpful to you. 

In previous announcements* we warned of unexpected 
price changes in cocoa and soybean prices. This was 
correctly anticipated having advised well in advance of 
the important August-September price decline, and 
subsequently, the level at which to effect purchases. 

Several of the world's largest and mediant sized cot' 
porations profited substantially. 

You can obtain from us personal, confidential short 
and long term forecasts for cocoa, soybeans, con, 
wheat, flax, oils, meals and other major commodities. 
May we invite your inquiry? 

Currently serving a munber of the world's largest 
corporations. 



UrrYiarWorlifMcServfci 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

SaStidlary of lodustrial Coininodity Corp. 
122 Eatt 42nd Straat Saw York. N.Y. 10017 
Cabla Addrass: ECONOOHAM Coda: ACME 









WcW 


They’ra all good. itOO wparb raonw. Gnat location Just off the 
RIngstrassa. Candla-llt supper club, gourmat restaurant and 
Brasserie caf6. Shopping arcade. No wonder General Manager 
Hans Stemik’s hotel Is a sparWIng attraction. Intbct the place 
to stay In Vienna Is opr neck of the woods. Can your Travel 
Agent or lnter<Contlifl»ntpl for teservatlohs by Panamac*. 


One of 36 Incomparable 
Inter'ContInentals around 
the world. 


INTER*GONTINENTAL 


CgMBlIIlD 

BRITAIN'S BUSIEST NEW TOWP 


w 

3( 

facconca. ^ warehouses. 

(r_Uan» •'""SjiL 
y-Ubour jyrilabH- 

Zm*. 'Wik- 

^ HOOSt cumbebnauud. 


Decisions are made 


Pittsburgh companies are among 
America's largest producers oft 

aluminum • atomic reactors * coal 
electrical equipment 
fabricated structural steel 
food products 
industrial valves apd tneterf 
mining machinery • oil 
plate and window glass 
railroad equipment • refractories 
rolling mill equipment e steel 

And within 500 niiles of Pittsburgh, youll 
find ovet half of America's manufacturing 
plant. Pittsburgh Natlofial Bank is located 
in the heart of this indtotrial concentra* 
tioq, Because of our (ong-time participa* 
tkm In the commerce of this dynamic and 
diversified markelp Pittsburgh National 
hnoivs it well. May we share our BfStband 
knowledge with you? 


T 


PITTSBURGH NRTIONRL BRNK 


Head Office; 

Pittsburgh/ Pa. 'I.^2.30, U.b.A» 
Cabfer FIRSTBANK 
Telex; 086-83j 

rounded I0S4 • 


European Representative Office: 
‘29 f*lace VencWnie, Paris I**', France 
Phon^r RicMteu 97-89 
Cable: P!TTSI^A^^'C Tt?l?X; 23‘8<1 
Total RtfSourceB $ 1,431,386,165 
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Canon Camara 
Uttmao Ko4ak 
Gavaart Fhoab 
Gattatnar *A' 


7/yi* 4A IMord 

4011 mi Olivani Prhh 


Oialld 

XaroH 


1//- 
42/f 
MU 
25/411 
41/tj; 

45/f 

WU 

7JU 

27/» 

46/IO«| 

45/- 

24/1 

52/1 


34/7U 

44/J 

M/4»i 

l9/» 

34/It, 

I3/7U 

21/1 

la- 

**/- 


•F’’ 

IS/* 

U'‘ 

40/4 

30/4U 

14/3 

31/- 


24/3 
47/1U 
22/4 
I4/7U 

14/4 

hi** 

33/4 


Papar A 

Searaiar Papar 
Oriilfh Printing 
Bund Pulp B P. 
Crown Zallor 
Didcinaon Rofem. 
Ptnifwial Nawt 
Ini. Publnhing 
I ngmnt Gp. *A* 
MacMillan Bi. P. 
McGraw Dill 
NawtofthaWld 
Band Aapar 
W. H. Smith 'A* 
Thomlen Organ. 
Wiggint Taapo 


|I29 4>3U 

^.B.I2B0 -14 
20/3 -PM 

ih, tUf* 

klmm 

lS/ld« 


37/3 
H3U 
20/^ 
28/4 

14/1 


+ l'|d 

-Id 

+*' 1 * 


Money Market Indicators 

TPBBfury bill rate fell both In London and 
New York. Three-months Euronlollar and 
United Kingdom local authority deposit rates 
remained unchanged but an improvement in 
forward sterling reduced the existing covered 
arbitrage margin In New York’s fivour on swaps of 
these two investmentt. Sterling, oversold after 
the Rhodesian failure, rose this week on publication 
of the trade figurei. 

Trpaaury OiH ToMlPie 

91-Day 

Amount Avaraao 

mn) Applied raia of 
‘ lor 


Koy Moiwy and^ArBitrafo 


41/9 

12 /- 

17/- 

32//U 


PfOMrty 

City Contra Prp. 2S/I 
City Lon. BL Prp. SO/Hg 
Hammortns ‘A* 2S/- 
Land Sacurittaa I7/4U 

Lon. Cty. Phold. 24/9 
Lon. Morch. Soo. t/3U 
St Martini I4/8U 

S«c.CevoncGdn. B/ku 
$.G.Jmmo4ildro L.»S 
Stock Convortn. 35/- 


3d 
+9d 
- Id 
-7Ud 


4-Mtd 
+ 7«,d 

+4*,d 


4-2<4d 
4-3d 


Oato of 
Taiidar 
1945 
Oac. 10 
1964 
Sapt. 9 
14 
23 
30 
7 

14 
21 
28 

, 4 
II 
18 

15 
2 
9 




Alletmant 


Oct. 


One. 


91.bay 


t. 

d. 

% 

i90-0 

337 4 

109 

4 44 


240 0 

407-8 

135 

2 $1 

If 

200 0 

349 3 

I3S 

1 14 


180-0 

300 2 
$14 5 

135 

i 50 

30 

140 0 

134 

II 24 

10 

140-0 

344 9 

133 

1-12 

49 

150 0 

3139 2 

132 

f 27 

40 

150-0 

IS;| 

132 

3-44 

IS 

ISO 0 

130 

3 21 

44 

ISO-0 

291-3 

130 

S-40 

15 

150 0 

380 9 

130 

4 81 

35 

ISO'O 

S):| 

132 10 20 

22 

ISO 0 

134 

9 04 

21 

140 0 

304-3 

134 

4 54 

52 

170-0 

393-3 

134 

0 51 

22 


AHoctod Itfup 
•I Man, Otft- 
Rico* ■MAding 


x«»«. 


2.440 0 

2.sooe 

2,5I0>0 
2.510 0 
2.490 0 
2.480-0 

2.440- 0 

2.440- 0 


[from 4%, 14/7/44) 

Oepofit rac4s: 

7 doyt* iipO'cc: 
Craaring banka 
Diacount houaw 
Local auchorltiaa 
Jmentha find: 
Local authorltiaa 
Pinanco houiaa 
Call mofioy: 
Claaring banks* 
minimum 
Oay-^day aproad 
Harltoc diacoynt 
[3 months'): 


S 

su 

7»r-7U 

7U-7»4 

su 

5U-4*4 


(in Paria): 

2 days' no 

3 months' 


v] 


New YORK 
Troosury Btlla; 
Dacombor 7 
Dacambor 14 
Horkot popori 
Bank bilti 
Cara, of dapoilt 
Stirling: 

Spdl rata 
Forward discount 
(3 monthgy. 


Bank bills • 

Pina crada bitia 
Rore-dollsr dopeal 
7 days* noeica 
3 months’ 




4U 

4U 


S 20 
8 05 

5 43 
S-6S 

82 79180 
*ia cana 


manl/is').- 

Anpual int. cost ll|s% 
Invaatmont Curroncy: 
InvafCinant $ 23U% pram, 
Sacurity £ l|«e. disc. 


* On Dacambar Mi. Mndan ter 9I< 
aacurad 22 par cant, big bar candart _ 
Tha oBar ter chit waak was for £170 1 


Iki 


Cbvorad AfOltroiit Margins 

Showing tho diOarancials in ratas on cho particular £/$ 
adiuatad for cha cost of forward axchango cover. 

In favour of: 

Last waak % Thli weak % 
Troftsury billa London I'n London h 

guroNdJtef/UKJocel ^ ^ , k, v , 

_ . i- N. York ^is N. York ^| 

N. York >11 London i|« 







How horcl fs.tt'for oti' 


FranMy,' l6;ffA4'-tb)r:>i||#!||o^ 

negotiate the prD|^iohfj^|^^4^;ita.-IK4«^ 
can g<it very dKflcult; e«#^^ 
guage. On Htf other (larui; if yeu’yeii^SMlQitiiM 
side, doing business In Jdpbnjain 

Sumitomo Sho|i; 8 f<^.l0t'0;an'Hr;gnct'{^t^^ 
to foreigners. Svmitemo SN^;. eiVw6irme^jh[hf|MM^^ 
pany concerned In almost every wey nrfth^||||||j[Ni|iil^^ 
activity In Japan. Its scope gdes f ar bey9n<I^H|HHH|SM||H 
With a. staff.of 4,^ 1>i||^;sM»«4 spetfl^ 
has etic»rinoA ei(pert(|e''^.iefiiiiM^ ^y^WP|pajPMpH||H 
Sumitomo th|p.ihree dozen 


'afmdet'''ii^'''iJapiil^^iirKio's^^^ and 

..'';/.%i|t4!^if.ydii'wlH,'ih' isonort' and^iliiim^ii^ and real 

' te«y^J4iWiese rharket.ishlii)ih|^ 
jfAV^ afiSiient. arid )00,00p,00(>v stdg^^ll offers rich opportuni* 
tlea for f^gn businessmen. Why' net.iM the opportunities there? 
V- Or at the very least, find out.'ibout them. Simply call any of 

^ countries. Or write: C.P.O. Box 

mpil^KAISMA, ITD. 
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SO it's going to be a hard winter... 

. .ttand your advertising must work hard too. In The Economist, it will —worldwi<|e. 
bur Advertisement Director, Tiny Gaunt, will be glad to come and explain to ^u why inter¬ 
national advertising w/)/c/>se//s for companies in Canada, Japan, Germany, Italy, America, Holland, 
Sweden, Mexico, Switzerland and over 30 other countries can sell for you. 

Our sales? They're doing fine. And the higher they go, the lower your advertisement costs per 1,000. 



o^W« Britain a^lalym norwl B^nckx 10 dot de TtrlM BruMria 8 Tdlephone 26.37.14 Canada Allirr Associates 
915 Caition Tower 2 Carlton SOeat Toronto 2 Telaphona 364-2268 Branoo Trltaivlet Rufanaohi $A 41 me de Lancry Paris lOe Telephone 208.61.98 
Qarmany M Austria H. W. Bohn b Co. KQ HanaaaHaa 7 6 Pranfcfun am Main Telephone Pvankfurt (Main) 55 80 77 Itafy Gabnele Balia Via Guido 

Baonmayar AsMtolataa MalM HaMia 26 Bhaya-cho Shibuya-ku Tokyo Telephone Tokyo 
462-2881 -3 Middia East Nigel M Ealand P,O.B. 3139 Teheran hen BwHifffand Tdtafyica Buiamiehi SA 4 piece du Cirque Geneva Telephone 24 22 74 
USA The Kenyon Company 527 Madison Avenue New Yoii NY 10022 (212) 288-1282 
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Decent 


/ V. 




Wet andtmdy 

So says the economic barometer, 
production still falling, unem¬ 
ployment dicey, Christmas 
spending not as bright as it 
looks, page 1343. 


They re All Right 

Arklc (9 b. g. Archive—Bright 
Cherry, T. Dreaper, if you didn’t 
know), with Pat Taaffe up, it 
probably the biggest crowd- 
puller ever to run under National 
Hunt rules. Next outing 
Kempton Park, Boxing Day. But 
for the rest of British racing itts 
heavy going, page 1336. 


T HE TIMES 


Up for Gr<As 

Lord Thomson has got The 
Times, and rightly so, and some¬ 
one else can get into ITV ; but 
what a mess on sound radio, page 

1309. 


Hwnpty-Dumpty in Beirut 

The optimism of Lebanese 
bankers cannot hide the damag¬ 
ing effects of last October’s Intra 
Bank collapse. Tightening local 
banking regulations may not be 
enough to keep foreign money 
flowing into Beirut in future, 
pag e i34o» _ 

Torture in Aden? 

The most disturbing thing about 
Mr fowen’s report on the treat¬ 
ment of suspected terrorists is 
tliac it took so long for the local 
authorities 10 exmine the evi¬ 
dence, page 1311. 



Christmas in Vietnam 

With U Thant back in the game, 
the war could be ended in 1967- 
It all depends on how North 
Vietnam can be persuaded to 
accept what almost everybody 
else is willing to accept, page 
1307. President Johnson himself 
is in jeopardy at home, page 



Posh Nosh 

The Michclin Guide to France’s 
hotels and restaurants remains a 
model with its objective and 
incorruptible standards. But its 
conservatism leaves openings for 
critics — and more subjective 
competitors, page i34i» 


VOLUME CCXXI Number 643S 


1307 Christmas in Vietnam 
130S Passed to you, Smidiy 
1309 Up for Grabs 

1311 It Looks As If We Did 

1312 Back to tlie Big Bang 


1313 New Year resolution; Parliament; Government 
spettding; Reith Lectures; Soho: the 


The World 


disappearing village. 


International Report: Pinning it on the 
Hero of the day; United Nations; Vietnam; 
Greece; Ceylon; India; Poland; Austria; Spain; 
Abu Dhabi; Germany; Gibraltar; Common 
market; Japan. 

American Survey: Talking turkey to Johnson; 
Cooler in November; Rosier at the Fed; 

Wedt Disney*s legacy: Arts strike out; 
Accelerator at rest; Packaging passengers; 
Comsat marches on; The next presidents. 


Christmas Books 1331 Wat Tylers or Nazis? 


Bnsiness Brief 1336 British Racing: Going Heavy. 


Busineae 


1339 The 51st state? 

1340 Humpty-Dumpty in Beinx ' 

1341 Posh Nosh 

1343 Britain: Economic barometer: Wet and windy; 
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. M)mwcr4us^ m Gwmansf 

Sit—The tffpon of ysm Vonn cQynr$ 9 |#i^^ 
(December 3rd) on the new German cabinet 
ia at well informed aa one eiq;M9Cta fitbih bints 
but why speak of **cleeloM ibform with the 
eventual object of annihilatii^ the smaUer 
parties ** when the tnl^ goal is to introduce 
something akin to the British electoral 
tem ? The annihilatioh ** of smaller parties 
ls*^somethlttg wfiuA has been considered part 
and pari^ of .Britititt*s ^lii^ constitution** 
since tinie immemorial. Fqt? generations no¬ 
body has .asked about tl|e ,reasOns why; but 
When the system wais challenged Walter 
Bagidboc said about tae piopos^ alternative, 
the Hare system of proportional representa¬ 
tion, upon the plan suggested, the 

House would be made up of party politicians 
sdeeied by a pany committee and pledged 
to Wolence, and of characteristic and there¬ 
fore immoderate representatives, for every 
* ism * in an BnglandL Instead of a deliberate 
assembly of moderate and judicious men, we 
should have a various compound of all sorts 
of violence.** I believe the parliaments of 
Ae Weimar republic, the Fourth Republic in 
France, the one elected in Indonesia in 1955 
and several elects In Belgium more recently 
(to quote but a few) come close to answering 
uie essential characteristics of Bagchot*s 
description. 

Are the Germana to be blamed if they want 
to forestall such possibilities in the future ? 
The success of foe National Democrat^ in 
Hetse and in Bavaria has been regrened 
around the world, but anyone who takes the 
trouble of looking into rfacir strength In the 
various constituencies into which those two 
LSnder are divided will realise that under 
majority voting they would be also-nuis. 

Naturally, proportional representation 
would also endanger the Free Democnits. 
It Is, however, interesting to note that foe 
mvo men whom the German liberals quote 
most frequently when they speak of their 
inteltectual leaders are* Friedrich Neumann 
and Max Weber, who were staunch advocates 
(tf majority voting. When Neumann opposed 
proportional representation in 19x9 in very 
blunt words his friends told him that under 
majority voting thdr party—then a great deal 
lar^ than todayV FrOe Democrats—would 
have difficulties in mainuioing itself against 
the strongly entrenched Social Democrats 
and Centre. His answer was that the future 
of any one party, including his own, did not 
interest him; what he wanted was a demo- 
.. dfatlc mttm strong enough to defend itself. 
FroporttohtI representation, he was sure, 
would create a power vacuum at the centre 
of (jerman politics which could hardly be 
tilled by any legitimate means ; a change was 
to be expected ori^ from a coup d’tat. 

I repeat that this was said in 1919, when 
few people in Germany knew who Hitler was. 
Who can blame the proponents of democracy 
In Geitnanyif In they^deem it wiser 10 
take precautions while there {Svtiiiie to do 
;so>—Youfs 

U&brs 



MftCtmm 

Sig—The leocgit 
nental dafly pipers 
definitely dedmal 
future bioc^t me 
is so very sacros 
aystcni, except that 
wtil make its use vex 
‘ ' After aUj lire Bnglish, Dittcfa^ Getman and 
Scandinavian tongues, all of which are of a 
common descent, still retain the memory of 
another system. Counting up to twelve, the 
spoken wnrds in all of them are n o n <o m * 
poaite ones. Wliat is more, in French, 
Spaflfo and luffian Wffi 
non-composite up tfil sixteen. 

Obviously, despite foe passing of over 
twenty-live centuries* time^ western chrilisap* 
tion has not succeeded in decokNliaing Itself 
from foe Phoenicians, whose lack of imagina¬ 
tion made them confine themsrives to 
devising a mere nine non-composite charac¬ 
ters for figures. Yft 
western civilisation hnproved pn foe Phoeni¬ 
cians in the characters used beyond lifoiiQg 
the nought.only, and bad, for example, a 
duodecimal system been adopted. It would 
have served just as well. We would merely 
have been thinking now in terms of a duo¬ 
decimal point, rather than In terms of a 
decimal point. 

Would it be a subfi^ wortb a treatise on 
its mythological or alld|hrical content by The 
White Goddess’s Mr Btibort Graves, or per¬ 
haps his debating wld^^foa pragmatists ? 

All of which doeS' ho 4 of course, go to 
advociting a change late date. That 

would be carryh^ foA^tictionary to its 
extreme, logical or onSmli^ir-Yours folfo- , 
fidly, G. R. 

AerdMhaut; MoUmi 

Rhodesia 

Sir— The caption on tiic cover of your issue 
of December 10th posss the question **Do 
you want to fight these men ? *’ As a regular 
subscriber to your journal, I assume that foe 
question is addressed to me, among oth^ 
and therefore I must reply in tire affirmative. 
What a smug and intolerant lot they look; 
and as Professor Higgina<wop|(lsgKs^^^ 
voices are painful to your aais.* .. 

Why do I a Tory (until a yeas ,^o), 
this view? I do not fike* 4 >ii!MeS.^i 1 
indignant in 1936-37 when I saw 
elderly Jews on their knees renil ‘ 
ment in some Germaft^cttyiu 
louts in a uniform of •otiigp' 
looking on. They don’t^. 
no—but if you are a 
have to put up with, 


allnqr.blaGk.biothcxx any.moreJhaal donor 



Pririfopi pitiy 

riui hipiffirtci fgb l. oiidifolt. on die 
ofr fof prereat nticre in, Skliibufry fo 




many of the white settlers take themselves so 
seriously—and have an exaggerated sense of 
their own importance, individually and as a 
small nation. Until 1945 it was a little back¬ 
water, hardly tmown except tor its name.^ 1 

weiwNut" 'jrmxOMM^waflrtutMinq 
the town in fifteen mimitca and stay in foe 
one ahd only hotel half< 

I would feel mudi 
about men like Lord 
vative Members of 
much of their time 
this lubject If they put 
heart: and t old ut'Wbetirerr^ 
interests in Rhojfosia; Aal^^f^iiiM^dty Ifont 
bmi—the list gild foe bcldled 

for aomethii^ like fourteen yean while 
Bnialh burned economically, so they have to 
clutch any straw to hdp thm back to power 
—but not with my vote,—Yours faithfully, 
Leges, Nigeria J. C. Wood 


S^nge Change 

l^fO^You say (December 10th) that ‘'those 
planning eunuchs ” are “ being increas- 
[treated ... as ... qvneexs** Has White- 
i the aLmonths I have been away really 
ced this astonishing development or 

Ua^wnity 



u your JNMWI 
defleiont _ 

Ctmbridg^f^assachiuetts 








DINAND K 


i laughing and 
> in Salisbury; 
Rhodesian, yoa< 
oities such as 
: places like* 
or swimming 
gliShpiBn I find this offensive 

S f. 1 have worked in 
Bs iq Asia and Africa, 
but hi no ocher heve I found inch fniqlirant 
social lav^. As we know, manV Iffiimliacfons 
of this kind are Will nreva^t-if rSome 
southern states of Aomreau bnf m Unkm 
Jack doesn’t fiy tiw now. 

If Britain vacaiss Rhodesia politically, it 
will not be long before foe bla^ .Rhodesian 
is placed permeoently under the'satile intoler^ 
able conditions as hit kind'fa Sooth AfHce/ 
He will have bis own post-iolfice window, hn 
own perk betigh, his own bus and the crown¬ 
ing. piece of. nensensel—hll'^oWn Christian 
cbimfoo . Who dh there 

' . L^i^mAc Jtjdear that I do not fike 


Stud^ts in Tanzama 

Sir— The ; half-paragraph devoted to^foe 
recent events concerning the studentf' of 
University-Ciollcge, Dar-es-Salaam (Num¬ 
ber 16 th) was i-ptore 

Despite the impression given that the whole 
affair is a huge joke, those of us in Tanrenis 
see it in a far more serious light 
The issue is not simply one of the usual 
:udeet grumbles about living conditions: 
protest has been taken, quite justifiably, 
„ aft: indication of a general malaise within 
ftfie 8uidc«(tLMy 

. one problem which a developing country has 
\ ID face; that is, the problem of preventihg the 
gap between a small educated 61 ite and the 
mass of foe population from widening 
irrevocably, and of instilling into the nation^ 
youfo a sense of national urgency and potidcW 
twj^rpneta. The recent drarenstration ixicU- 
ORies that the student population Is growing 
.ftroggnt, or, at least, gpt of couch with foe 
resttriss of Tanzania’s nation-buildmg efforts. 
"It tt a dto w nuging fpc mJSdcr^ 

dev^pe<r^uiitiy, wmsre foe future miou 
laigc ({xtent In the hands of these few hundred 
students. |t calls for drastic action: it can- 
ndf be compared with the quite different 
situation of a college in Britain which faces 
fow, tf htofM of 'Tanzania’s problma. 

Mr Nymre has responded to the challenge 
~ a flmness he conudered appropriate to 
^'teriousness of the Issue, bf 'which thh 


treifa. It must also be pointed out that 
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hu received iwddeepread support from the 

Trt^ffic in Towns 

Sm—Your article "More traffic in towns”, 
(Ip^ember loth) sutesi with reference to the 
private cary that the Ministry of Transport 
memorandum on future transport policy 
"says nothing serious at all about the chidl 
means of transport^ both to work and for 
pleasure^ in most British cities.” Be that as 
It mayy the basic importance of public trans- 
pon (in the generally accepted sense of the 
phrase) surely deserves to be given a good 
deal of prominence. It provides a vital ser¬ 
vice for all who cannoty or are not allowed loy 
drive a car; it also provides a vital service 
for everybody else who for any reason at all 
does not have a car at his disposaly or d^ 
not wish to use one, but who expects to be 
able to use public transpon without undue 
inconvenience or de)sy- 

If cars are now our " chief means of trans¬ 
port,” buses and coadies cannot yet have been 
left far behind» to judge from the British 
Federation’s Basic Road Statistics for 
1966. According to this publication, the 
number of passenger journeys made by public 
service vehicles as recently as 1964 was 12,266 
million during the year, in Great Britain.— 
Yours faithfully, W. H. Mahey 

Brighton, Sussox 

Aircraft Industry 

Sir —In your issue of December toth your 
correspondent wrote of Mff David Keith- 
Lucas’s address to the Royal United Service 
Institution: "He contrasts the way that 
designers manage to keep the weight of an 
aircraft down to the agreM figure—or at least 
to within 10 or 20 per cent of it—with the 
way managemenu fail repeatedly to keep 
their costs within the agre^ figures * by xoo 
per cent, or 200 per cent, or somecimet 
more.’ Yet on the face of it aircraft weight 
should be the harder to control.” 

One can understand a professor of aircraft 
design failing to understand that the very 
difficulty of keeping weight down causes cMts 
to rise, for designers are conditioned to think 
more about technical problems than about 
economic analysis: surely, however, Tho 
Economist's correspondent ought to know 

It may be that managers in the aircraft 
industry are inefficient, but not for this 
reason.—^Yours faithfully, Derrick Nabarro 
Royal Air Force College 
Cranwell, Lincolnshire 

Europe 

Sir— ^You rightly point out (November 19th) 
that the "second major economic problem 
about entering Europe” would mean that 
"Briuin would have gradually to integrate 
with Europe many of its taxation policies, 
social policies, planning policies, trade union 
policies and much else besides.” This " much 
else” includes immigation policy. 

The Treaty of Rome aspires not only to a 
common market of industrial goods but to 
a common labour market and the six coun¬ 
tries have already made much progress in 
facilitating the movement of workers among 
them. Ikriudn will be required to adopt the 
same fadlidea and citizens of the Six will 
thus find entcanoa in Biiiala easier for lheln^ 
than for Commonwealth cidsens, so long as 
the present Commonwealth Immigration Act 


remains in force. Will Australians and CsdstL-> 
di»psotand lot;jE^l( - 
' w'the ddM^wVtlke' .Hdbse 'of .Cbinilidfia 
none el": thd> meiukm le*^ 

ferrbd and 6my Air Shinwdl referred to 
the dad^s of tbe labour policy of 

the European Eccmoiidc Coikm This is 
4>erhBps naturalVhen the BEC is invariably 
referred to al die "emntnon market” as if 
this were its only object.^Your8 faithfully, 
Geneva W. Nnoif 

Reflation 

Sir—W e will shordy be required to take 
some measures to reflate the economy. 
There is also the basic need to sdmulate our 
export industries, particularly those in the 
capital goods sector. In addition, we have 
rij^tly assumed part of the responsibility for 
aiding underdeveloped economies. 

Could we not combide all these factors by 
offering to developing nations a once and for 
all lump sum, say £100 million, tied solely 
to the purchase of Bridsb goods, possibly as 
a grant, or'at least on very soft terms? As 
the money will be spent on British exports, 
it would act as a reflationary influence. It 
would involve foreign exchange costs only to 
the extent of the import content of the ex¬ 
ports. It would provide additional aid at a 
time when aid is tending to become more 
difficult and expensive to obtain. It may 
well stimulate British exports by involving 
more companies in export operations, allow¬ 
ing a bre^-in to otherwise closed markets, 
and directly stimulating spares and ancillary 
equipment. British exports would also 
benefit to the extent that general economic 
conditions in the receiving countries are 
improved. 

It would be essential to ensure that, as 
far as possible, orders resulting from the 
grants should flow in at the end of the 
trough of the depression. This would in¬ 
volve some accurate forecasting, but a sug¬ 
gestion may be to arrange for orders to 
arrive by the end of next summer. 

This suggestion implies that the overall 
benefit to the community from this approach 
is greater than the opportunity costs of under- 
taldng reflation by alternative investment. 
This is, of course, highly debatable. But in 
a period in which social investment and 
expenditure may have to be pared down to 
tilow concentration on making export todus- 
tries more competitive, perhaps the idea 
deserves some consideration. — Yours 
faithfully, R. Pendleton 

Wordsley, near Stourbridge 

Guthrie and Lintafoam 

Sm—You inferred (November 19th) that the 
opposition of the directors of Lintafoam 
Industries Ltd to the Guthrie offer arose 
from, and was influenced by, the fact that 
they would lose their jobs (though on 
” honourable terms ”). The chairman of 
Guthrie authorises me to say that he would 
never have sought to purchase Lintafoam 
without the services of the directors, as to 
have done so in view of the company's tech¬ 
nical and commercial leadership would have 
resulted in his purchasing a shell, and one 
which would have given him the greatest 
difficulty in justifying subsequently. May I 
als6 therefore make clear to you that flieir 
attitude was never influenced by fear of losing 
their jobs and fliat their actions were dictated 
by their unbiased opinions and by the advice 
'^^givea to- fhem by Uit Ionian fiaiik?—Yoiifa 
faithfully, BAsa Lindsay-Fynn 

Landing NW$ 


Hindu Cattle Riots 


• inotive V'' .. 

India's Ftofeaanr 'K- T, fihabha diSdmed 


that of the t.3 billioii'IdlQimttn leptesewiap 
India’s total lequifendiaiis nf uiinaiy mitgf . ■ 
—heat, power, light combiQM-^HMi Jeaa fhaa 
one billion were obtained by bVM^iing com 
dung. Undl India am ptodutie Mwnnm 
power- icaouroea capaUc of. eoanointe 
tribution, the system nniat endiiM. Ifsdlua' 
ate too poor to buh bum and ooofc bn odwr 
fuel such as coal Wood teaouioea h»ve tong 
since been deple^ A solar stove eoMng 
£6 ia too axpentive where the Sof' 

head is £18 a year.^Youta faidifunn 
W 0 Uington, Now ZtSend P.D.D.&01W1 


Top Airlines of 1965 

Sir—S hould we judge western airlines by 
the total seat-miles flown or by the seat-miles 
paid for? 

Your anicle of October xyth notes that 
American Airlines have dropped to "less 
than half the size of the leaders ” but, from 
your diagrams that is the proportion on total 
seat-miles. The diagram goes on to show 
that on seat-miles sold (and therefore on 
earnings?) this is not the case, because that 
airline is conspicuously better at ftol flyi^ 
empty seats around the sky—about twice as 
go(^ as its rivals and second only to Nattaoal 
(much smaller), with British Buiopma Air* 
ways lying third. 

This looks like efficiency—or is there some 
other, very different, point of view?—Youti 
faithfully, J; H. DODWItL 

Stockport, Cheshira 


Democrats 

Sir—P ermit me to express resounding 
applause on your article " Democrats' dedino 
and fall ” in your issue of December lotb. 
It is hi^y factual and naUs down some hard 
truths. You have written a masterful analyilt 
of ^at others have tried to say with much 
less success.—Yours faithfully, 

R. J. Novogrob 
L ong Island Univertity 

Brooklyn, New York 



IsMM No. as. Dooombor IfSi, footurooi 

HARD FIRRi CONSUMPTION IN 
PROOUCINO COUNTRiaS 

UK HARD PIRRE CONSUMPTION 

Rogulor Itoma bioMo on opprolool of tho WorW 
SItiiotloN. Morfcot Roporto, Notu ond on octonolvo 
Stotlstiool Appondln. 


Dstalls and aubacrlption rataa from 1 
TNI RCONOMieT INTIUIOINOI UNIT 
Spancar Hotiaa 27 St Jamaa'a Plaea London SWt 
HYOa Park 1711 Ext 27 
SO Eaai42ndStioai Now Yofli NY 10117 
Murray HIM 7-6800 
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FLORENCE 



Y«wr hdp is urgently 
needed to save the Art Treasures 
and Libraries of Florence 
so gravely damaged by the floods 

j If you love Italy and the Italians 

pleasesendS/- 

(or more if you can afford it) to: 

tHE ITALIAN AJIT AND ARCHIVES RESCUE FUND c/o 
lilE NAlTQNilX ISJ^£RY/TRi^Al«i^;;.SQUAI^ 
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December 24,1966 


Christmas in Vietnam 


xjt atbb 1967 can end It. Mr Gddberg’s ktter to U Thant 
iVL opens a new stage In the atteiniM to get peace in ^^etnaIn. 
For the last three months the Americans have been t^ng to 

S et negotiations going by working thrbt^ the Russians; they 
a\'e used their oim lines of comnliunication with Moscow, 
and they have used Mr George Brown. The Russians are 
interested. If they had fuU powers, diey would vety probatdy 
be willing to end the wSr on terms acceptable to the United 
States. And they are still very much in the game: they would 
not be pushing so hard for a conference of the world's corn- 
munist parties, and taking so many risks in doing so, unless 
their aim was to bring the maximum possible weight to bear 
on North Vietnam to persuade it to come to terms. But this 
pulhng. together of the communist world takes time, and 
meanwhile the Russians’ bargaining power in Hanoi remHoi 
limited: they do not have full powers. 

So now the Americans are ask^ U Thant, in effect, to 
vse his good offices to get them directly in touch with North 
Vietnam. It is two years since U Thant was last involved 
in an attempt to end the war. Towards the end of the 
North Vietnamese used him to offer terms that would have 
amounted to a camovffaged defeat for the Americans: the 
United States would have been allowed to disengage itself in 
good mvlcTi on the understandhu that South Vietnam would 
pass under communist control ar^ a discreet interval The 
Americans rejected even a camouflaged defeat, and seat their 
anny in. Th^ are now try^ to get North Vietnam to accept 
terms that arc the miitor*image opposite of the 1904 ones. 
Ho Chi Mioh is being invited to extricate himself lo reasonably 
good order from the full consequences of a war with the 
United States, on the undetstanffing that he lets South 
Vietnam stay non-c om munist He is neing asked to make a 
camouflaged renunciation of victory. 

The fact is that, as 1966 ends, almost everybody is within 
bailing distance oi agreeing bow the war could be ended; 
everybody, in fact, except the ruling group in Hanot and the 
Mao44ii Piao faction in China (which has already denouocs^ 
Mr Qoldbem's “dirty peace trick”)* Ruaaia certainly 
wants a settl^aeqt, even if it cannot say so out loud. The 
Russians know that if the war goes on mudi N<^ 
Vietnam'hrnl ask them to intervene direedy, mwbe 1^ sending 
in their ak force, and mat they would then nave to cbo^ 
between a direa RussianrMKricaB clash of arms and waibjng 


(heir hands of south-east Asia altogether. It is a choice th^ 
want to avoid. The smaller east European countries like 
Pdand want to get the war over because thew want to profit 
from the wider east-wmt ddtente that would then beam 
possible. And President Johnson wants to end it too. It la 
blocking other things be wants to do, at home and abroad. It 
is costmg him votes, pardcnlarly the votes of peoide who diink 
he could Win the war by w^g North Vietnam firom the face 
of the map. Above all he wants to end it because he recog¬ 
nises that unless he gets negotiatioiis going fairfy soon he wnl 
be under intolerable pressure to raise me intensity of the 
fighting yet again. 

It is the hawks, not the doves, who are putting the screws 
on Mr Johnson now: in'Congress, jn the military establMh 
ment, in the public apiuioii polls. So fkr be h|H held thedi 
off. * He has not been givefl credit, except by iheee who know 
the pressure put upon him and the extent to which he has 
resisted i4 for bis success in keeping the war under control. 
But he is approaching a mmnent decision. If 19^7 is 
doomed to be another year of fighting, die war is bound to 
expand in two ways. It will expand in die soudi, with an 
attempt to dear toe Vietcoog out of the Mekong delta by 
the process now called “revolutionaiy devvdopment.” And 
it wili opand in the north too, by heavier bombing, by attacks 
on the Red river dikes and quite possibk' by action against 
the North Vietnamese battalions m die dei^tarised zone. 
Mr Johnson, like the Russians, sees die danger that this mij^ 
lead to a head-on Ruuiao-American confrontation. He wo 
knows that, howevw carefully his pilots are ordered to sddt 
to militaiy targets, heavier bombing means that more dvilian$ 
are gdng to get kiUed by bombs ^t miss the target and by 
North Vietnamese anti-aircraft missiles that plummet back 
to earth. It is one of ffie reasons why anybody with a shred 
of feeling bates diis war. So Mr Johnson knows that the 
con^t is approaching a parting d the tricks; dther it mov^ 
m tb« direction of negotiations, or it gets even worse than it 
is now* 

Can U Thant pull the switch to get it on the negotiating 
track ? Mr Goldberg has ask 4 d him to take “ whatever steps 
you consider nec«;»ary ” to bring about a cease-fire. Th<rre 
u not much doubt what the first step is that U Thant wotfld 
like the Americans to dike. He would like them to stop botlib- 
ing the north. So would the Russians and the other European 
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mmmunistB. They aigue that there b a fair chance of gettiog 
dw Nordi Vietnwaese tn accept the kka vi Soudi Vietnam 
ahqriAg ncm-oomfliaaut provided the men in Ifaooi are given 
Mi interval ftf onknal thought about die OMuequencei of 
pblongiiig tjbM^ikar. At the moment say die Russians, the 
. Mbrtb Viefttmese can’t hear diemselves think for die noise 
of the boflm; if you^all the bombing, we shall ha\e a 
' chani^.ln make tb^ see teason. Of course the Russians do 
a^ ibean quim tl^t. They ate talking in paraUes. What 
ffMy are really saying is that they will swing mote weight in 
Hanoi if they ate given a chance to present themselves as the 
men sdio saved the Democratic Republic of Vietnam from 
die inqinialiat bombers, mid that diey wiU throw this extra 
weight into an attempt to persuade the North Viemamese to 
gull out of the soudi. 

ft ooidd be worth trying. If U Thant formally invites the 
Americans to stop the bombing as die first step to a setdement 
<—periiaps iw fust not starting it again after the Christmas 
truce—Mr ^ilmson should consider the idea very seriously 
Jndeed. Biit if he did s^ the bombing those who had 
penuaded him, U Thant iiKhided, would have o> face the 
conseqiieoces or ehat th^ had done. The end of the bomb> 
tag woidd have to be foUowed reastmal^ soon by a vhdble 
mop in die kvd of North Vietnamese h^ to foe rebels in 
the aouth. The hifiltratioa could not be stopped all at once 
•vemiflht: it takes time for orders to get foroitgh to the 
•otid^ tad not all the men who got orders would obey them. 
But some viable change there vmuld have to be. If.nothing 
hs|iponcd if the Amerkans gave up foe military advantages 
af bonfoing and the communists tetdc their chi^e to push 
IhaMgfa even more infikiators than before—the worst would 
hive happened. It would be a ioog^ hard toad to Christmas 
1967. Ine fighting in the south would grow fiercer because 
af the fdnfocoements pouring in from foe north. Sooner or 
later die bombing of foe norfo would be resumed with a 
itageanofc The Americans would be bitter at having been 
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led into a trap, and the tenuoua ooro p ent i op dtey hive estah- 
lisbed with U Thant tad the Russians wouid .be snipped tike 
cotton. It would be die worst of aU posaibfe reiMts. But it 
is precisely because it vmuld be so bad that there is a grafo 
of real ht^ in'foe present moves. Nekber U Thant nor the 
Russians are going to take this risk unless they feel teasonabfy 
sure they can follow through with their side of the bargain. 

To hdp them follow through, foe Americans should spell 
out quite clearly what sort of jdace this non-communist South 
Vietnam would be that they are asking Ho Chi Minh to accqit. 
The Economist dfered some suggestions in detail in our 
issue of December 3td. South Vietnam need not be 
tied to the United States by a military treaty or the 
presence of an American army. It could be part of an 
mtematioAally guaranteed, neutral belt in soudiTeast Asia. 
There could be a jdace in its political structure f^r most of 
the people in the National Libtfation Front wpo fkxne fimn 
the south, as distinct from those who have been imported 
from die north. It would not remam a generals’ flri. There 
would be an amnesty; and under the constitution'iiow being 
drafted in Saigon (see page 1317) the country wotidd have a 
chance ro develop a wide^anging civilian gwenwaent that 
could get down to the job of recmistruction utd reform. 

The fonericans could spell all this out without a qualm. 
Once the fightiiw has dita down, there is boutid to be a 
shake-out in South Vietnamese politics. The Amerkans know. 
it, md welcome it, and Marshal Ky knows they kndW it. The* 
only condition they are trying to insist on u ^t Sooth 
^nctnam shoidd be free to organise itsdf on non-communist 
lines if it wants to do so; anything else is negotiable. The 
mafctng* d a baigain exist. North Vietnam can s^y safe for 
■nrialkm if only It will dtop foe attenqit to ram socialism on 
Swth Vietnam by force of arms.. It is a settlement that most 
of ^ communist world is probaUy ready to accept. The 
moves ttat have now been set on foot, starting with the 
Christmas truce, may get Norfo Vietnam to accept it too. 


Passed to You, Smithy 


Wilson's Rhodesian strategy is still 
clear, and it js still unchanged 


M b wiLScnr went dirough the motions of slamming the 
door in Mr Smith’s face on Tuesday. The idedges 
were there in black and vriiite, enshrined in the ill-advised 
communiquf at the end of the Commonwealth prime minis¬ 
ters* cmiforence: if Mr Smifo could not be brought to a 
settlement, tlien mandatmy sanctions, all previous offers with¬ 
drawn, and no independence before African majority rule 
(Nibmar to foe aficitmados). 

At first glance, that should mean foe end of any meaningful 
negotiations. If the Smith government was not prepared to 
accept foe Tiger deal, it is hardly likely to grasp at something 
less favourable. And yet this is what Mr Wilson must on 
paper now offer: a return to foe situation before UDI, internal 
sejr-government under the 1961 constitution, and no eariy 
.clbnce of indepradence. Faced with such a fwospect, there 
la the obvious risk that foe Smith government will dedvo 
itsdf a republic and settle down for a fight to foe finish. 

But Mr Wilson is not Mr Wilson for nothing. In the 
CcMnmmis on Tuesday he managed to wriggle suflkientiy 
dear of foe Coaunta^ifo tackle to slip .out one or two 
interesting passes. pHtaas directed at Mr. Smifo petspoally. 
Hie Government ii.'conviiift^ that Mr Smifo was anxious to 
settle for foe Tigsr.deal, tad was prevented oolly by foe 
Harper and lardn^^jlfrke detteoaist^ that is' to say by ^e- 
dsely the kind Of ptaj^' vriioni, according to the British Uue 
book on foe Tiger ta»s, Mr Smith was rmdy to drop from his 


government. But he seems to have efiasged |}is mind on that, 
and most other things, when a lengthy caNe arrived $»} board 
from Salisbury. That is why Mr Smifo is now pictured as l 
prisoner of a racialist, fascist right wing. The implication is 
that, even after thdr experience with Mr Smith on foe Tiger, 
minis ters would Still be willing to do a deal with him. 

Viliat sort of a deal ? Mr Smifo seems to have thrown 
away yet another opportunity by not taking Mr Bowden’s 
hint and implementing by himself the constitutional propo^s 
agreed on foe Tiger. This would have created a new situation 
which foe Britita Government could not have ignored, and 
wo^ probably tave seized on avidly. And this still looks to 
be Mr Smith’s best gambit. He would have to drop the idea 
ci reneging on cross-voting and go for foe Tiger constitution 
in its entirety, but such a step would stsengfoen his moral 
position and would give Mr Wilson some new room for 
manoeuvre. 

The signs are, however, that Mr Smith’s colleagues will 
not wear this. In that case, they shotdd pay attention to Mr 
Wilson’s other intriguing pass. He went out of his way to 
say how ” hdpful ” foe Portuguese had been during the time 
when he was trying to get a settlement. He was answering 
queations about the oil traffic forough Mozambique, and the 
imi^tion seems .clear. Mr Smifo may yet find that foe 
Portuguese will use foe UN resolution on mandatory sanc¬ 
tions So get off foeir nbctarfortably exposed limb and stop 
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i^themamid-raiiteiveatoSaUaburyuptoaowr. WilM cui 'get'mBedihig^'iBovjiq; sgabi b:8alM)at]l^JMvr- 

Evelythiag win then depend on the reafetioa of Sooth ttnni^toitttheCoiimicnnvfdldr'Iiioldhte 
Africa. In public'South African ministers have said they will New' &alaod for one^ and probably not qidte a fiw odters 
not operate mandatory sanctions, but a fly on. the wail during besidea. Ife would still have to tedtoo with the Labour MPs 
Mr Wilson’s talks with the South African ambassador might who greeted Mr South’s njection of the Tigtr terms m a 
have detected something less uncompromising. It would be blessed deUverance, but a ruckus in the party, even a aaMy 
one thing for the South Africans to keep uj) their normal oil one>(and it would be), mi^ be a price worih paying for an 
supplies to Rhodesia. It would be quite another for them to end to the affair. 

make good the loss of supplies through Mozambique. That, It is up to Mr Smith. If he had the guts to-defy the 
however, Is what the Rhodesians would need, and ff th^ eatcemists, he could carry the majori^ of his people with 
did not get it then the hardliners might find an Increasingly him. He has let so many chances slip in die past that it miqr 
unhap{7 country on their hands. be idle to expect him now, at the thirteenth hour, to tell Mr 

There are otwious dangers. The South African govern- Harper to jiunp in the Zambesi. But if the Rhodesian die- 
ment may be wary of too dose a commitment to Mr Smith, hards are calculating on outright and unconditional support 
but it has to redcm on a pro-Miodesun public opinion; In against sanctions firom Porti^ and South Africa they could 
Rhodesia itself, as with many countries forced to fight with get it wrong. It is the British calculadon that sanctions wUl 
their backs to die wall, actions may not be guided m logic, start to make a difference. If they do,.for Mr Smiih to aink 
On the Bridsh aide, even Mr Wilson’s ingenuity may be hard bis extremists may in die end be the only alternative to 
pressed to find a way round his Nibmar (dedge. if Mr sinking himself. It is the sanctions battle that will decide. 


I I n f n r r* ll C ^ useful plan for ITV, a shocker for radio, and 

UU lUI Ul ClUd what everyone expected for 7*1^ r/maa 

O N an average day, the natioiial newspi^ers sell betw^ $ht-year contracts to replace die temporary ones. The record of 
them ly million copies. On an average night, 7 million the present contractors ranges from the adequate to tbie 
sets are switched on to Independent Tdevision News, yi incompetent. None of them has been brilliant^ except iniaie 
million to BBC news ; Panorama e\^ at its most cerebtai moments of inspiration; at times they have all been unspeak- 
and analytical is seen in 3 million homes and a good edition ably bad. But the scc^e that Lord Hfil ^ for introducing 
of This Week can hit 6 millimi. This is the measure of bow new blood is limited by his timing; this is the wmst posritie 
television has become a mass news medium ; the BBC and ITV moment to invite anyone to put new money Into ITV. TIm 
are between them offering the equivalent of two new national newspiqiers may covet the commercial companies’ advertising 
newspapers—three if you count in sound radio. What is revenue, but the one fact clear to all the television manage- 
happenmg to British newspapers is not all the fault d manage- ments is diat ITV’s share of total advertising has not bud^. 
ments or imions or the squeeze. It is the fault ot the for five years, in spite of the companies’ monopoly advantages, 
inevitable; of the invention of the greatest rival the printing and the effects the cigarette advertising ban have yet to 
press has ever had. There is a loss to society in what is be fully worked out. But they are still in a better position 
happening, but there are very great gains too: some broadcast than the newspapers to face the present advertising recession, 
discussion produces a wider expression of opinion than a good despite getting bookings at only three weeks’ notice, 
many newspaper proprietors have been willing to tolerate. Lord Hill’s proposals make room on the network for one 
Newspaper circulations would have fallen even if Mmmcr- new major commercial contractor, if one can be found to 
cial television had not been allowed to take adi'ertising; but come forward. He has done this by dividing up Granodalaad 
even with advertising on only one channel, their revenues as on either side of the Pennines; Granada wlU almost certainly 
well as their circulations have been hit. For the past five get the contract for the Lancashire aide, and on a y-day baaia, 
years, commercial television has been getting nearly a fifth but who gets Ywkshire ? Mr X and pormers ? If Mx X 
of aU advertising expenditure. Last year, that fifth came to funks it, Lord Hill has still left himsdf room for considerable 
^107 million, in spite of the ban on cigarette advertising manoeuvring, by putting all those big stations ptevkiusly 
(previously 7 per cent of ITV Kvenue) imposed halfway shared between two omtraaors on a weekday/week-end bosia 
wough. The advertising revenue of the national' new^pers up to a single, 7-day bidder with the sole exception of London, 
came to only £67 milli on; ^at dt the provincial lepers, The huge L^on atM does not easily s^ gepgrajdiici^, 
£86 million. Together, the newspapers still have a sizeable like Granadaland, so it will continue to be sidit on a tioao 
edge on the television companies, but any troubled proprietor basis insttad, but divided 41/2^, Monday-to-Friday and 
must think how much easier Hfe would have been had ITV Friday-to-Sunday, which represents a roughly equal chriWon 
not been invented. It does not follow that newspaper accounts of potential advertising revenue between the two •partners, 
would automatically have been ,£107 million in the blade, but The dumges nuke dm Midlands arm ooottapt ^ Uggeat 
some (d the revenue now going to commercial tekvisioa would of du lot. Associat e d Tdeviaku^ wliidi now .provides p^ 
certainly have gone their way and made all the difference to giwiuiies there duiuig the weelq is not e paitkular favourite 
^e healtii of some of them now. Of course Inige tdevisioa d the ITA and has not shown aiqr of I&b fed for regiooal 
revenues do flow back » newspiqur proprietors, but by no affairs that suaesta it 01^ to watte atnigbt into the new 
means dl the moi^ goes on into their pliers. dum licence «the lot Does diia mean dM the Associated 

The future of 7 m Timer, Guardun and Daily MtU is British Fictuce Qxpoiatkn, now nrovid^ wede-end pro- 
important, but die Govemmeot’a chief concein should be gtanunesb is eipacted to take over nom AIV ? Does one of 
with die newer , medioffl: with sceii^_ that die oouptiy gets the better t^ioaal companies like An^ or Soutbem move 
die best (elsrisionpossiUe.. It is.in^U^t that Lord XuTs in? mw not have the resources; Soudurn, bedBod 

new |i^raiu^ti|arots. for Indeprodent Tdeyi|hin. Authodip by Rsnl^probew has.) < Everything Is up for grabs. At least 
Ucrocb have^to be jddgdL ^e ptes^ oin^.Vhlch b«re the HVl has nude room fora sizedile .newcomer on the pro- 
set the pro^ fot commercial TV fro dw un pero^i, work; it is lur 4 ,.<|f things are, to think what niote it could 
exphe in 1^8, and the rTA'is now inviting dds for new, have done. 
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Where the ITA hes failed, and lament^y, ia in pressing 
itt case for a second commercial networi:, a colour one 
at duit. Lord Hill n^t say that if he put a second network 
up for bids today, dtere would be no takers. His engineers 
ml make a strong play for colour on their present 405-line 
programme, altbou^ this was as much to spite the BBC as 
anything el^ But the big towns in Britain ate grouped in 
su^ a way that four or five transmitters can reach nearly 
80 per cent of the population. In the very hi^ frequency 
band widths (no larkmg in the temperamental, ultra-high 
frequencies like BBC 2), there are enough unused, or not 
seriously used, channels to start a second, colour commercial 
service, on 625 lines, while providiiig compatible black-and- 
white pictures for all existing non-colour sets. 

The reason why the {nresent generation of commercial con- 
tmctors have been complacent is because they have no real 
competition. They fight the BBC—sometimes—^for au(hences, 
but they do not have to fight each other. A second commercial 
service coidd make all the difference not only to tl^e quality 
of programmes, but to the contractors’ own internal efficiency. 
And technically, it makes a great deal of sense. The Television 
Advisory Committee suggested developing the ultra high 
frequencies for television programmes because (a) its technical 
members felt obliged to suggest something new ; and so that 
(b) for a transitional peri^, all programme.s could be put 
out simultaneously oa 405 lines and 625 lines for the benefit 
ct viewers with old, 405-line sets. The life of a television set 
is ^en years ; the number of purely 405-line sets must be 
dwindling rapidly. A transition period is hardly needed any 
longer, while experience with BBC 2 has confirmed all the 
worst fears of the engineers about range, interference, the 
liability of softness of focus in sets not professionally tuned, 
the huge cost of ten small UHF transmitters for every one 
b^ Vlff one. It is entirely wrong for the Government and 
ks advisers to go on making decisions about this most technical 
medium without taking the technicalities fully into account. 
The plain fact is that the Post Office's competent engineers 
have better things to occupy their time, and do not much care 
what luq>peris to television anyway. Everyone worries about 
the viewer’s soul; no one about the state of his eyeballs. 

Flop Rsidio 

Nobody, either, seemi to care if he gets bored paralytic in 
die process; otherwise die appalling proposal that local radio 
shotdd be run by a combined effort of the BBC and local 
authorides would never have seen the light of day. The 
BBC, in 40 years of monopoly, has never mastered the craft- 
of regional programming; so it has lumbered itself with the 
wotst kind of regional folk lore messure groups. And the 
average local auduMrity has shown itself secreth-e and censor- 
diip-prane to a degree that suggests local authorities should 
never, on any account, be allowed to tamper with channels 
of oommunicadon. It is to be hoped that Manchester, in the 
diadow of Granadhdand, will do somethii^ good, but the fear 
must be that if these proposals go through (and the Govern¬ 
ment changed its mind so often that it can change it again), 
tpey sdll put me bane on local radio from the outset, and lay 
I further burden on the regitmal ITV monopolists as the re- 
^iwing source of truly regional news and views. This places 
a responsibffity on die ITA to see that they can be emnmer- 
dalfy viaUe; dib oondnuing dinsion ai Scotland into three is 
hardly just^ble. No doubt the ITA will go on suppordng 
some of these (often '^te enterprising) stadohs Iqr fiddung the 
rents. But local ra^ ^th weather, road roodidons,,mop¬ 
ping repmts imd pop mqD^‘pan be provided effldendy on a 
shoestring and dds was i^ «hole case for it. It is small man’s 
broadcastmsL and duLsimalt fnan should have been.allowed a 
feadi. Locrayi Sbort’s redpe looks such a disaster that 
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local ciHnmercial radio is bound to come one day—^when the 
Tories get back. 

Life In Thomson’s Times 

The Times does not come at all well out of the Monopolies 
Commission rqwrt, published on Wednesday, agreeing 
to its merger with Lord Thomson’s group. It transpires that 
the real reason for the merger (besides the personal energies 
of Mr Kenneth Keith) was The Times management’s own 
loss of confidence in itself. This is most disturbing, since the 
affair of the Morris consortium (the rival group that suddenly 
appeared before the commission, and as suddeifiy melted 
away) suggests that a similar charge might be laid against the 
management of the Guardian. Further evidence is provided 
by the differing reactions of the Observer and Guardian when 
it came to seeking terms for their printing arrangements with 
Lord Thomsim. The Observer bravely sought the ability to 
get out early (although the Thomson contract was certainly 
favourable), while the Guardian wanted to be locked in. It 
is something that everyone now seems commercially ^ 
satisfied. 

Within its terms, which were not those of a royal com¬ 
mission on the press, the Monopolies Commission has pro¬ 
duced a report endowed with common sense and a feeling 
for newspapers. The majority is right to accept that conditions 
for The Times’s future working and ownership cannot be * 
imposed, in practice, except by act of Parliament. And why 
should The Times have an act to itself, and no other news¬ 
paper? It is an institution, but it is also still just a newspaper. 

(V the prosperous proprietors. Lord Thomson*has always 
seemed the most likely one to make a commercial success of 
The Times and to have regard anyway for its editorial 
independence. The commission is accurate in spotting that ' 
the Thomson-Astor arrangement of interlocking directors is 
little more than moonshine in safeguarding the editor’s posi¬ 
tion indefinitely. There were qualms at the appointment of 
a single editor-in-chief for both The Times and Sunday 
Times, but these certainly do not extend to the man actually 
chosen, Mr Denis Hamilton, who has made so great a 
journalistic success of the Sunday Times. It would have been 
wholly unfair to him to have insisted on an immediate separa¬ 
tion; but Lord Thomson has accepted that, after Mr 
Hainilton, the post will fall into something like desuetude. 
There can be no doubt that, with the Thomson resources 
behind him, Mr Hamilton will now improve The Times both 
in its news coverage and its commercial viability. It emerges 
that the old management has not, in fact, left him too difficult 
a task with the second iff these. The policy it has followed 
this year has been to try to raise circulation safely above the 
300,000 mark, at which point it should become possible, July 
20th measures apart, to raise its advertising rates. With news 
on the front page. Sir William Haley now seems to have got 
his 300,000 at last: in itself a remarkable growth of 50,000 or 
so. It is ri^t to give credit for that. 

If The Times looks safe, the Guardian does not yet. It is 
very important that it should hang on, making savings of 
^500,000, until the general economic re^tion pumps adver¬ 
tising back into it, and mto the Manchester Evening News. 
The continuing uncertain^ is the printing unions’ answer to 
the cuts asked of them. The suspicion is growing that some 
of them seem to be turning their thumbs down, not only 
because they fear that other, better-off managements would ^ 
turn ^ screws on them too if they agreed, but because they 
assume that the Guardian may l?e forced back to Manchester 
anyway. If that happened it would not be a total disaster ; 
there are hi^y estimable pfoVincial papers. But it would be 
a bad Now to the pems, if only because provincial morning 
papers can sddom afford a proper news service d riieir own. 
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especially cS foreign news. The b«t solution for die 
Guardm^s public, ‘vdiich is up 10,000 this year, is for it to 
remain in Londmi. But even if it withstands the present 
crisis, it may eventually need a massive injection of funds 
from outside, as The Times is getting one. If the Guardian 
were to think of accepting a patron it would presumably have 
to be Mr Cecil King. If Mr King were interested (and he is 
not saying anything) that would bring the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission in again. But Mr King's pledge to carry on the Sun, 
now losing £2 million a year, lasts only until January 8,1968. 
It will be surprising if some thoughts have not flitted through 
his mind. 

There remains the problem of the DaUy Mml, which may 
have lost 200,000 in its circulation this year and is now nsiniy 
(the Sketch apart) the most vulnerable, of the other popular 
papers. The Mail’s circulation of 2^ million is bound to 
leave it v^ dependent on advertising, and so it is likely to 
be increasingly vulnerable, not only to general economic reces¬ 
sions but to the shift of advertising to the Mirror (over 5 
million and with the Glasgow Daily Record too) and the 
Express (just under 4 million). The old cake is still up for 
grabs, and those with the longest reach get most of it. This 
is the classic predicament that overtook the old News 
Chronicle. Loid Rothermere’s answer has been to dismiss 
the editor, Mr Michael Randall, who had deservedly won 
golden opinions for his journalistic ability when only three of 


the five years that Mr RaodaB had sought to prove his foEcf 
have eipi^. Tliat is ohe fv^ii^or’s way of dtflng fiunge. 

Other ^{fle will now try to duust m the' Govetnment 
other ways-of trying to save comnOehdally aUihg papers. Matiy 
of these will be quite wrong, too: in particular the hoary ones 
of Government action to spread advertising or to run state- 
subsidised printing presses, llie right way is still for ^ 
^ifcss to put its own. house in bndcr, and; in ma^y pila^ tms 
has long been as easy to do as to say. 'It is'^gOM that an 
increasing number of managements are willing to admit that 
if restrictive practices have been too firmly entrenched ^ 
printing shops through all the easy years, it is a management 
failure that is responsible and not a sinister union plot. There 
are ideas on foot that enterprising men will take up and profit 
from. 

It is probable that the next decade will see a further, and 
perhaps a rapid, contraction of the natio^ press as we know 
it today, but it is also certain that the structure of the {Mess 
and the pattern of readersbii» will change no less rapidly. 
There are growth points all right for those with eyes to see 
them. When Northcliffe founded the Daily Mail in 1896, 
the first modern newspaper, be started nothing that was sacro¬ 
sanct : it merely lasted, full-blown, for 60 years until television 
really arrived. The new pattern of the ptesa that is becomi^ 
clearer in 1966 is better fitted to its times, and will in its 
turn be in no way sacrosanct either. 


It Looks As if We Did do something sooner ? 


I T was to “ reassure ” bimself that Mr George Brown sent 
Mr Roderk Bowen to Aden to report on the treatment 
of suspected terrorists. But Mr Bowen’s report (Cmnd 3165, 
ubiished on Monday) is not reassuring. While it was beyond 
is brief to investigate specific allegations ctf torture at Aden’s 
interrogation centre, he cites legal and medical evidence 
to show that, at any rate in the last three months of 1965, 
there was some substance in these allegations. And he damns 
the leadfootedness with which the local authorities responded 
to the reports of cruelty jpassed to them by their own ofiiciais. 

The timetable is indefensible. In September 1965 Aden’s 
constitution was suspended and the High Commissioner took 
over. A month later, the commission’s legal adviser reported 
that there was evidence of the physical maltreatment of people 
under interrogation and that this must be investigated; in 
the following month he wrote two further memoranda making 
the same point with increasing urgency. Also in November, 
the director of health services recorded that allegations of 
physical violence "were substantiated by bruises and tom 
eardrums, etc.” But it was not until the end of December 
1965 that a deputy superintendent of the Special Branch was 
given dte job of taking statements from detainees who had 
complained. 

It was this policeman’s report, handed to the High Com¬ 
missioner in March, that pinjMinted three of the interrogators. 
There are normally six interrogators, all soldiers, workng at 
the centre for six months at a time. Tlie report, and responsi¬ 
bility for further action, was passed on to the Director of 
Army Legal Services; in July, the buck was passed back to 
Aden’s Director of Intelligence, who was preparing to hand 
over to his successor. By this time, which was already very 
late, the three imifiicated men had left Middle East Com¬ 
mand ; two of them have since sworn afiidavits that neither 
they nor anyone else were guilty of any maltreatment. 

Mt B^on takes into account the extraordinary circum¬ 
stances of a dty shadowed by terrorism. In 1965, and in the 
first ten months cS 1966, 72 pet^le were murdered in Aden. 


Mr Brown makes even more of all this in an introduction to 
the report that dodges the main issue. For the tensitm under 
which everyone is living in Aden does not explain the high 
commission’s delay in looking into deeply damaging chatgn. 
Mr Bowen’s own explanation is the anomalous division of 
responsibility between soldiers and civilians; the interroga¬ 
tion centre is the responsibili^ of the High Commissioner 
and is controlled by the Director of Intelligence, both 
civilians; but the staff (with one recent exception) are all 
soldiers. To avoid this gulf, he recommends that civilians 
should be employed as interrogators and doettws at the centre: 
the Foreign Oflke accepts these recommendations in princ^e 
but casts a large slab of doubt on the possibility 01 find^ 
suitably qualifira civilian interrogators. 

Most of Mr Bowen’s other suggestions about ways to make 
sure that nothing like dus ever happens again have been 
accepted and already put into effect. In any case die pub¬ 
licity of Amnesty International’s report in October, followed 
by Mr Bowen’s own disclosures, is as good a guarantee as 
any. But Mt Bowen’s less precise suggestions about other 
aspects of arrest and detention end to get the tight-I^iped 
treatment of any man on the spot who feels his horrid 
problems are not being as fully appreciated as they should be. 
The review tribunal (the body that without fitud authority 
or sufficient information has the job of "recommending” 
whether or not people should remain in detention) will still 
have to work in the dark, and have its recommendations 
ignored, when security so demands. The tribunal may not 
wodc to much purpose; at least it will now examine the case 
of every detainee every six months. But to one suggestion 
the Foreign Office was able to give its unequivocal assent. 
Mr Bowen, overcoming his first, lawyer’s horror at the fact 
that" suspected terrorists ” seldom or never got a trial, recom¬ 
mended only that die derirability of bringing such pet^ 
to trial diould " continually be borne in mind.” This, says 
the Foreign Office snuurdy, will be done. 

The Foreign Offitie has the white paper’s last word by 
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iqpMiiiigit»aaqrici(mtl)atflaaiv<>f dwcmphiottef^i^^ evidence wa» ftvwIiAik to the bi^ coamtiaaioa at tlie tune, 
me piRef a ipatcagatfe ciuiNdga to diacceut the iaaaofft’ The ncgt^eace and the delay in loohiog into it do not 
tktt praeediita TWa b jkoo^ crae. But dkse ii evidence waicant the hold Hand hMx the Foreign Office is tuming 
dbat tooM ei dm: dkgadoos were not fdakated^ Md tfds on the whole matter now. 

Baibk to the Big Bang 


L ast wedc’s Mhto meethtg in Ptuia—die last befoce die 
.move to Brussels—must hare left many delontes widi 
a ghosdy ffielingi Strategy, focce 4 eveb, stodipww, even 
andear oo mmi tt ms ; all these issues seeni^ pale and muted 
in comparison with previous years. In the most lively of the 
ffiscttssiooau on east*west relations, it was agreed that in t^ 
respect inmvidoal states diould act as such rather than as 
mnnbets of the alliance. The general effect suggmted a 
tnxqi of fxiy scouts being suddenly told to scatter into the 
countryside and carry out an initiative test, when In past years 
diey had been used to staging a formal parade. Some lowed 
lost and others oidy too to have a surreptitious smoke 
in the brushwood. It is clear diat in future there will be litde 
cO-ordhiation within the alliance of policies towards the east, 
and thu ready abandonment cS political competence ako 
seemed to symbolise the enfeeblement of purpose within what 
still remains a powerful military pact. 

For this discouraging atmosphere President de Gaulle is 
primarily re^onsible. His withdrawal of French forces from 
Nato command and his probaHe total withdrawal of France 
from tile alliance in the near future have left Nato all at sea. 
It is not so much the uncertainty about the French divisions in 
Germany, on whose status agreement was reached last wedc 
between Paris and Bonn. It is not even the loss of the first 
CoHUfumdement Airien TtcHque (Catac), thot^ this is far 
more impwtant and will leave an awkward gap in western air 
defences. It is the fact that, as Mr Walter Lifpmann has 
pointed cut, a conventional strategy for Nato is very hard to 
envis^ without some assurance of the use of French sc^ 
and ait space. 

Last week’s words between Mr Healey and Mr McNamara 
in Fuas indicate the kind of impasse to which the present 
situation can lead. The British defence minister does not 
bdbvc that the present Nato estimate of a possible mnera-day 
conventional war is at all realistic. His estimate wouul be 
ffiteen days, and he docs not see the need for expensive 
stowpiles and k^tkal arrangements that will not be used. 
From Mr McNamara’s pmitt cd view, however, to accept this 
irevisioa of strategic {Maiming would be to abandem his 
favourite coocqiit of “flexible response,” and to make the 
jdliaace Isr too dqimident on an early recourse to midear 
weapons. But the question now is vtiietiier it is really possible 
•0 produce a conventional defence of western Europe uuthout 
bemg assured of France’s brip. And Mr Heal^, in bis search 
loc ways of cattinf die coatt of Britain’s Army of the Rhine 
without redudng its front-line strength, has auo drawn atten- 
.tioa. to the embarrassing invisflxlity (d Nam’s conventional 
(doc^icSa. 

. At present on Nato’s central front, 35 assigned divisions 
law 36 Rnapint dirisions in eastern Eun^ m vriiicb can be 
■dMapCilMhaiidPHubdiviaioiis. The Russian farces could 
be inctoued to 70 divisions within a nxinth, provided that 
flieir movementi were not serious!^ impeded by bemhiog. la 
meetii^ attacks from these very poweiful forces, thelNam 
troops would be fighting with tbek backs right up apin^t tiieir 
lines of supply, v^h now .ipm partly mra-weet md p^y 
ahnost due nom'to Antwesp^Rotterdam and Brm^-; ,lt u 
hard to see hnn^*ii forceStUi sputh Germany couM fvoid 
being quick^||^|i|^d ygaiiist. the French frontier or cult 


from more north^y formations. Without the use of French 
territory, die allied front in Germany is simply not deep 
enough to allow the kind of wide-ranging conventional battle 
that modem tactics prescribe. 

The blunt truth is tint loanee’s ambiguous attitude towards 
tbe alliance means that Nam’s strategy is tiiifting back m 
reliance on American nuclear deterrence. And this tendency 
will be accentuated if American troops withdraw from Europe 
before enough C-5 transports are availaUe m equip m 
United States for rapid leiiuorcement of the Eunpean theatre. 
In other wtMxls, Mr McNamara is himself making Nato more 
dependent on nudear weapons at the same time as he is show¬ 
ing his dislike of Mr Healey’s prmxnals for reduced conven¬ 
tional stockpiling. Indeed, some of tbe features of tbe present 
situation spring from recent American pdicy. 

Because of this inevitability, in present circumstances, of 9 
greater reliance on nuclear deterrence, the main achievement * 
of last week’s meeting in Paris has been the agreement to 
set up two'nuclear committees. The first of these, the nuclear 
defence affairs committee, will include all men^rs of the 
alliance except France, Iceland and Luxembourg. The 
second, the nuclear planning group, will have four permanent 
membas (Britain, west Germany, Italy and the United States) 
and three others co-opted in rotation for eighteen montlw. 
This machinery should give a greater say in nudear planning 
m non-nuclear member states, while the spedal position of 
Germany in the {banning group should do something to meet 
German donands for equality in nudear status, ai^ also to 
facilitate German signature of an anti-proliferatioa treaty. 

But, despite this sohition to the nudear difficulty, it is 
bard to resist the oonduskm that Nato is now in the doldrums 
and will stay there for some time. The problems arising from 
France’s exit have not yet been solved. UntM they are, all 
military {tiannii^ will be mere conjecture. The shape of 
eventual Nato strategy is bound to ^pend <» the result of 
tbe bilateral talks now beginning between France and the 
United States on sudi technical issues as pipelines, air space 
and partiepation in Nato’s early-warning radar system. 

What is neetfod most of all is some indication of ffie political 
conditions in which France, in a war emergency, would take 
its plKC alongaide its former allies. But in the present 
atmos^me <ff east-west dftente there is not much reason for 
Ftesidait de Gaulle to fill in tbe vacuum be has created in 
the midst of Nam. There is a lack of urgency about Nam 
problems that affects aU parties in the current debate about 
the future of the alliance. What is now happening shows 
that no amount of integration can be of mwm avail wb^ 
allies cease p share common objectives. One of tbe Paris 
meeting’s outstanding features was that, beneath the surface 
of the ocganiaatiaii, there codd be sensed the emergence of 
new patterns of relatiims among west European states. 
Franco^jorman, Ftanco-Britisb and Amencan-GemiaD 
rdationa auddenly, aawimcd more importance than the well- 
b(^ of the aUiimce aa a vriiok. The future of the defence 
of. western Europe may be wodted out in these terms rather 
than in the integrated: pattern, that has so far prevailed. If 
sok it will be a victory for Fllfoident de Gaulle. But it wiO 
be a drifot for tiie most economical and effective fortm of 
plamtiiqif. 
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New Year resolution 


The old year is dying amid a squall of 
trade union protests; the latest sign is a 
threat of a national go-slow by railway 
engine-drivers from next January i6ch. But 
all this really means that ^e Government is 
standing praiseworthily firm. The unions 
had thought that two breaches would be 
blown thmugh the dykes of incomes policy 
in early 1967: rises for lower-paid workers^ 
and so-called productivity bargains. The 
Government deserves congratulation for 
real doggedness in these last few weeks: it 
has been assiduously marching Mr Aubrey 
Jones round the defences, and stuffing one 
of his seemingly ubiquitous white papers 
through every dangerous hole. It does not 
now look as if any powerfuljinions are going 
to get away with murder%f the incomes 
policy in early 1967 by saying that all their 
chaps are really very lowly paid. Two 
awards that could have been pacesetters— 
the arbitration award to farm workers and 
the wages council award to workers in 
drapers’ shops—^were bravely referred by 
the Government to Mr Jones last weekend. 

An even bigger breach had seemed likely 
from the attempt to dress up all sorts of 
wage surrenders as productivity bargains; 
the Government knew of at least two hun¬ 
dred such cases waiting in the wings. But 
Mr Jones’s general report last week, laying 
down the stem criteria any genuine produc¬ 
tivity bargain must satisfy, was published at 
lust the right moment; another report from 
him, on wages and conditions m electrical 
contracting, was due just after this issue of 
the EconOfTtist (whkh was printed a day 
early, on Wednesday, bfC&Use of the holi¬ 
day) will be on sale. The unions are 
naturally cross, and there are new signs of 
the Tories fishing irresponsibly for their 
support. Mr Macleod delivered a grossly 
unfair personal attack on Mr Jones this 
week, one of his worst mistakes yet. 

Another question mark over incomes 
policy had been whether there will be the 
usual crop of new year salary increases to 
individual workers most industrial firms. 
In so far as such salary increases really are 
voluntarily granted, and go towards par¬ 
ticular workers whom firms most wish to 
encourage and reward and retain, well and 
good. They only become an i^tionary 
menace if^th^ are granted, sheep-like, richt 
across the board-^ the assumption that 
** some increase for most people at this 
season is the usual thing.*’ ft is difikult to 


get information about the trend on this 
front. But one’s impression is that here, 
too, incomes policy is working better than 
seemed likely even a few weeks ago; and 
t^t some firms which are going to grant 
generalised salary increases at tne end of 
next week may have a diffic^t 1967, be¬ 
cause by no means all of their competitors 
will copy them. 

Parliament 


Wolfenden at last 


All the good causes triumph in the end; 
and this week, ten years after the publica¬ 
tion dt the Wolfenden report, the House of 
Commons finally gave a second reading to 
Mr Leo Abse’s private member’s Bill which 
removes the criminal penalties from homo¬ 
sexual conduct between consenting adult 
males in private. Oddly enough, after the 
long years of controversy, the Bill received 
an unopposed second rea^ng: not because 
of any sudden Pauline conversion of its 
opponents, but because of their incom¬ 
petence and lack of knowledge of Com¬ 
mons procedure. They failed to call for a 
division on the amendment tabled to the 
Bill, and under Commons procedure this 
meant that they had failed to oppose it. 
Historically this has provided a nice piece 
of ironic justice. The original Labou^ere 
amendment to the Sexual Offences Bill of 
which caused all the trouble by add¬ 
ing the words or in private ” to the clause 
{hifiishing indecency between males in 

E jblic, was also passed by a muddled Bouse 
te at night—with no discussion and effec¬ 
tively by accident, 

Stidders for Commons procedmre could 
now add a nicer irony still. The tradition 
of the House is to form the membership of 
the committee, which must now consider 
the Bill further, in proportion to the rival 
votes in the House for or against a Bill. As 
the Bill was carried unanimously, if the con¬ 
ventions are strictly followed the committee 
should be entirely made up of suppprtera 
of the BtlL Goaunon sense will no doubt 
diceate otherwise. But even in a wide awake 
House Mr Abac now has a majority. From 
an earlier procedure division it was dear 
that supporters of the Bill outaumheicd hs 
opponents by mim than two to one. 


Government spending 


Milk-oh 1 


The estimates committee of the House of 
Commons has declared ksdf worried about 
the operation and administration of the 
school meals service. So it should be. The 
total cost to the Treasury dL subsidising 
school meals is running at £82 million thia 
year; it has more than doubled since 1957> 
when the parents’ contribution was last 
fixed, at IS. per meal Over the five Tory 
and two Labour years since thoi the 
average cost of each meal has gone up from 
22.9d. to 29.7d., partly because the meals 
have, on the whde, got better. So parents 
are actually paying less for more, wnich is 
no doubt why, as the school ^puladon 
rises, the proportion of schoolchildreii 
taking subsidised meals also rises. 

Several points need making now, as they 
have needra making for years. First, two* 
thirds of children in state schools gk this 
extra subsidy, but many do not nikd it; 
the money would be better spent elsewhere 
in the school system. S^ond, it can 
already be horribly difficult for teachers to 
recommend which of their pupfla really 
need to be excused the shilling payment. 
Just over 7 per cent of children who take 
school meals get them free. If the charge 
to parents were raised by enough to reduce 
the cost of the subsidy, many more parents 
would have to be excused piqmient—whidi 
would add to the teadiers’ difficulties. There 
may well be a further tiny, but important, 
minority whose parents do not give them 
their duly shilling, but who do not adc for 
free meals; there still are bunny ^hihtten 
in Britain, and if children are hunny diey 
might as well not be going to sdiool for 
all they will learn. 

In fact, the large blanket siibflUy of 
lillllion serves to mask^ but not to beA a 
genuine social probfem. The reM tufferers 
now, if the price to parents of school meals 
were increased, would be the diildren in 
large families. Even parents vdth only 
three children of sdioof age can find that 
their cash family aQowanoea of x8a. a week 
match up pret^ ooaatisfactorily against a 
first chaise of 15a. a week for adod meals. 
Certainly sense must be made of the adiool 
meals subsidy, which has run quite beyond 
reasom But aense can only come atur the 
ereakmg aysieid Of fmUy aUpwanocs has 
been put right first. The sameii io a Isige 
extent true of housing subsidies, of 
unemployment and assiataiioe aodes^ and 
so forth. This is urgent. 
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Note of dissent 


Professor Kenneth Galbraith's Keith Lec¬ 
tures 00 the BBC were replete with his 
nsuid itmconventional wisdom, and aglow 
lus inimitable wit. But that does not 
mean that we agree with them. His central 
theme—that in advanced societies the con-« 
sumer and the market economy have been 
dethroned^ end that the great technocratic 
producing corporations have become king in 
deciding what things people should get and 
want--surely sits rather oddly besMe the 
experience A the past twenty }ears; which 
have in fact seen the entiy into general 
consumption of a much wider array of en¬ 
tirely netir consumer goods than anv other 
two drade^ before them. The television 
se^ die washing machine, other household 
consumer durames, even the drip dry shirt 
and the much-maligned detergent: these 
are not ad-men*s created wants. What is 
true—and interesting —is that an unusual 
proportion of them have especially bene¬ 
fited working class women: middle class 
women have gained kss from their auto¬ 
mated khdhens than they have lost with the 
domestic servants whom their mummies 
and grannies exploited, and the only ob¬ 
viously male-orientated of the major new 
mass consumption goods is the motor car. 
The Galbraithian heresy^ in its most ex- 
ticme form^ tends to find moat ardent 
iupport among well-heeled males, prefer- 
aUy of intellectual and thus non-telly- 
watebing Imt, who belong to a chss or a 
coui^ which has enjoyed the motor car as 
a universal good for more than two decades. 

A similar oriticism awaits the lectures* 
second thesis: that there is now very little 
difference )>etwcen business management by 
bv corporations and business management 
by the attte. This is what many of us 
thought an Brittin twenty years ago, when 
it wu fashaonable to argue that the fierce 
umr^HUty quarrels about tiM desirability 
or wickemesi of nattonaliaation were dis¬ 
putes about a practical irrelevance. Since 
,exfhriencc has indiined one much 
anore to tbe pro-rapittUst side. The most 
obvious modem consumer flqrable uider 
state msoagememyi namely the telephone* 
surely has been developed less 
imaglnatiyely as a mass consumer good than 
the duhiUes which have been spread 
Ae Working class homes of Britaiit 
Ijy the hire piircliise revotution of 
bnOcaneering private eoterprise. -Bven the 
oocaaMml John Hiohms of privsie enter- 
pjhtt Mvb probably relieved toil more iti 
Mey class bottm Aeti the most 

sdberiy PostmastefuGeneral. 

It ii a that the gftaf msiteii 

of cofpemte pMN^^ should be subjMmd 
to eftkWr eeimr^ of icmuiuabUtty^HiAd 
ihouM be treated hi flohUc print with ea 
little ijioDphiticy as the poor old pDiitkiaf»« 
But, gim im advet^ise- 

fgieiit is well ai for h, we more 

eonfimtiu Ol^ a^^ soveMi^ tWer 

hMhiii«m|M and ptatimrs utm 

l^osaor iMHUth* seefiis«to bib' • 


Soho:the 

disappearing village 

Every great city needs, somewhere near its 
heart, a place of dubious resort. Soho does 
the job for London. A nation with no 
tolerated houses has here one unique 
qtmrtier de tolerance; a district whose 
wickedness is certainly exaggerated lar 
beyond its often respectable reality, but 
where the scarce-hidden censor lurk^ 
within every true Briton kicks his heels and 
stops worrying. Suburban ladies of 
impeccably modest demeanour will, in 
Soho, walk happily (if not quite at ease) 
past monstrous displays of the* female chest 
outside the strip-clubs. The bluff police 
inspectors who, in St James’s or Blooms¬ 
bury, seize and prosecute really quite 
respsctable pictures and novels ignore in 
Soho the S-millimetre films at the rear of 
the bookshops; and calmly tolerate Lota, 
ring twice, up three flights of stairs. 

Partly it is that Soho is foreign; one 
can pretend it is abroad, so all right. 
Partly it is that Soho is far less vicious 
than it lets on to be. Partly it is that Soho 
is necessary to stuffy Britain (just as stuffy 
Holland needs those plump bourgeois ladles 
knitting in the picture^indows down by 
the canals). Because it all goes on right 
there, within the bounds of a few streets 
and alleys, the dubiousness of Soho can be 
kept under some sort of control. The 
quarter's only half-concealed, and over¬ 
stated, wickedness is surely preferable to 
the furtive and therefore menacing vice of 
Bayswater, that outer darkness. 


Off Camaby Street 

Soho is disappearing. The scruffy 
eighteenth-century houses are going fast. 
And this impennaaence> too, is one of tte 
things that keep ^o alive. One fringe, 
just outside UK Faririi of St Anoe’Sj 
provides the perfect example of bow a 
dodgy trade, existing on the tag-end 
vacancies of old leases on buitdii^ due for 
demolkioo, can. turn suddenly into some* 
thing of real camnieroial (even, cultural) 
hnoomncei 

Only six years ago Carnaby .Street was 
an inconvenient, innibby Ihtk tfaorou^ 
fare .of runrdown shops, the edge of an 
ej g hae eitr tKepniiy warren of streets and 
pasiagea tljat ahiiost formed..a spontiuieous 
pedestrian prednet—all duo to be. ripped 
dpwik because all basically unaoqnd. 
Aiaong tbe tatty- tobai^ sbt^ and steamy 
aafea existed a few small boutiqueh 
iog for thegay ” male trade. |IIk rent 
waa iow, .tog Koure short, tbe epeotek 
tderatad In tifi IwrOUKiKabm. zone of 


Sohoi Newby are .Uk swaat-VEc^ cl tba 
Soho gamant trade. 

FNm tbil afl^ l^iiiuibig hM ttniaM '* 
wbolb l^ddlnyr borne up mib* aoonlifefi 
of dw iwp«6Mle bui&e«b incinuMa ib 
wboeyef is top of tba tham in a g l ad n waa l h 
Any ABKtiMB Vhiilag LOBdOlt' With 
ytNibgsMn i& totk ik ttdy w he dnMad 
down toCafttahjr^SiNat;^ Hewdnabtew 







tunes have been made there. The style the 
street established has spread very far 
indeed outside Soho and Britain ; they have 
heard about Carnaby Street in Warsaw and 
Rio, and Wellington and Rome. 

There is now talk of creating a real, 
planned pedestrian precinct there, and pre¬ 
serving some of the buildings and streets. 
Thci dea is likely to be put mto effect just 
as the making of fashion passes on some¬ 
where else. Carnaby Stxeet is now respsct¬ 
able, barely part of Soho at all. But to 
start it off Soho was needed ; low rents, low 
moral censorshipp impennanence, a negli¬ 
gible sense of nauonality. 

Soho has been like chat since it began* 
when Charles 11 returned to the throne. He 
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tiRd^iBoe^dawit^tie PuriiaaS) aad^faB w«»foU.-^ 
l(|Ned by the haMprs-Hm from his dubious 
c|ile:ih: Btftopis. . "The. falBdf 
si^le wa% iccompkhied by a^buildulgf boom 
on ibe fringes of London’s tben boiindaridi. 
The boom was speculative and the houses 
found few purchasers. The flood of Protes¬ 
tants driven out of France saved the spec- 
builders* bacon. They flowed naturally to 
London, and naturally into the empty pro¬ 
perty of Soho. The houses meant for a 

better class of person ” passed at once 
iitto’fliuld-occupadct^ 

The names of a^|Pl>iimders» tiuid- 
lords, prewoua te^ts, iix^estiNi^ patrons of 
Restoradoo cimef/;«re vi^efo. commemo¬ 
rated stfll strt^|fam<[»i^'jP^ Compton^ 
Greek, Wardou r ^i d if tri a name that 

does turn out to hive beim a person’s, not 
a mere c^cription of the pavement. There 
is to this day only one- muy big alteration 
in the street-pattern me quarter, the new 
broad thoroughfare of die iflSos named 
after the creator of the first Factory Acts. 
Those displaced by the building of Shaftes¬ 
bury Avenue were rehousM by 
Improved Industrial Dwelling Company in 
hygienic tenements that remind us of now 
rapidly enlightenment dates. f 

Whyitwofltt 

Shaftesbury Avenue was buflding fust as 
the theatre started to go resp^ble^ and 
as public ttaosport became piaedcable. The 
pompous facades on the hyemle have their 
stage-doors opening Into ah older Soho—- 
from which much talent for the theatres 
originally emerged^ and into which nowa¬ 
days the theatre’s patrons go to dine. 

Even now, as the non-art Shaftesbury 
Avenue sort of theatre gets stuffier, and as 
the movie industry that has its main theatres 
and many of its commercial headquarters 
in Soho looks a bit desperate tog, ue cut- 
tiog-rooms and sound studios are buzzing 
with work for television: the particular 
genius still operates, of a place that the com¬ 
mercial arts nave for long done well out of. 
The film business has grown on the stock 
of the theatre, and twmes up around the 
television aerids. In Soho it is sometimes 
big business. Sometimes it may be art. 
often it is nothing but smut. Nobody 
has yet found out how to sepuate out these 
strands in the entertainment industry. That 
is why a Soho is needed where all can mix 
together. 

But what really matters about Soho is 
that people like going there. Feople go 
because they patronise the non-art theatre 
and have to eat after the show: or because 
they think they know which of Soho’s in¬ 
numerable foreign restaurants sells decent 
food and drink at a moderate price; or 
because of the pubs and dubs where the 
conversation is good; or because of the sex 
ii^ustry; or because the black dives are 
fresh in the shops and there is a French 
butcher and a man who ipcnds pepper- 
miUs. /People, fdao fto ^cre to watch the 
people wlm have G4»ie tO' enjoy all these 
attractions, 

Many dungs made Sohori name and 
character: its proximity to |be. ceddential 



centre; its foreignness^ thrcstablishecHow 
level of public (and thus poU(%) censorious^ 
ness ; and the general dieapn<»s of its rents. 
Now proximity does not matter; and most 
of Soho’s '* foreigners ” were bom In 
Britain and commute in daily from the 
suburbs. But cheapness and general per¬ 
missiveness most certamly do matter, and 
they depend on ^dh other. Npw that Soho 
is being quite rapidly pulled dCwn, it is 
worth wondering how to perpetuate what 
it provides for London. 


The case for rescue ? 

The two latest vdumes* in the architectural 
survey of London present largely a chronide 
of defunct buildings, many cd them of some 
beauty. But some others of equal beauty 
survive: although many people who know 
Soho well never notice them, and might 
have trouble naming a single fine individual 
piece of architecture. What matters is the 
life of the quarter, which depends on the 
scruffy uniformity of eighteenth-century 
streets. But those streets are going fast, 
and as they go the rents rise, the tailors and 
bootmakers and dub owners and fly-by- 
night operators move further on. The pre¬ 
cious oddity of the place stops. This is a 




'►vtsp. w > »,v 4 ', 

But iff courm a Soho with a ptmervBt^ 
order on it would rapidly become as dikd 
as any village of historic interest. As 
as the sentence of death is pefiOMuiently re¬ 
moved from these streets, iibei fjfmts will 
shoot up, dampeourses will be instdled at 
vast expense in ail basements. At best 
^Sobo .ittescxved might Jum.. into a.aort 
centum Cbdsea, all maave front doors 
f^od/btekof^ .raidenees rat wowr 


/cfiaenees y ac wmir 
'b^‘^afi(Mier, Tibfi-eM^m'Mayfcir^ wim 
gambling clubs andBR>^aip^.n|ani{g9i^ 
ment consultants Inil premises ^^esit gmaa^? 
inconvenience would not even be compen¬ 


sated for by real architectural merit. Soho 
is a dyingTillage. Butto try the kiss of life 
would only hasten death. The parish church 
of St Anne’s, Soho, is famous only for one 
thing. Aftdr the war they never bothered 
to rebuild iL That is why it'has never becii 
forgotten, tike its riiousands of sister-foun- 
dauons. That is what Soho is like. Blacev 
like this grow^ and die, at their oWn, pade. 
But it is sad that the level of rents—and 
the vigilance of the police—would probably 
strangle any potential n^ Soho at birth. 


* Survey of London, Vols* XXXIll fit 
XXXIV. The Parish of St Anne’s, Soho. 
Edited by F. H. W, Sheppard. The AthJone 
Press. 12 gns the set. 

Too few people know about this sump¬ 
tuous series of volumes. They explain the 
fabric and substance' of London—with 
enough history to put the buildings in their 
true moment of time as well as in their 
place; with enough pictures to show what 
is, what was, and often what might have 
been; and with enough anecdote to fix die 
attention. The Greater London Council 
has inherited the project from the old 
LCC, maintaining the former superb stan¬ 
dard. But the price has now beefn bumped 
up steeply. If the GLC has decided to 
reduce the subsidy here, maybe this augttn 
well for other areas of metropolitan Itm. 
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On Mood^ die budgetary aesahm of the 
Supreme Soviet ended with a birthday 
oMty. For his sixtieth anniversary Leonid 
ih^ Brezhnev was awarded the title of 
Hm of the Soviet Union, the Order of 
Le^ and a gold star medal. His picture 
was splashed on the front page of all the 
newMiapers, which this week were printed 
on their normal day off. His life 

was desenbed by Moscow radio. By 
comparison with the byzantine celcbn^tions 
of the past^ all diis fuss cannot be described 
as the revival of even a minicult. All the 
same, it is clearly designed to show, both 
at home and abroad, that Mr Brezlmev is 


trial expansion: he went on to reveal that, 
to remedy this deficiency, capital invest¬ 
ment in the steel industj^ will go up next 
year by 21 per cent. Steel, rather than 
chemicals, is once again the leader in the 
industrial stakes. 

But not all the si^s point in the same 
direction. In the same speech Mr Baibakov 
argued that, in order gradually to narrow 
the gap between the output of producer 
and consumer goods, production of heavy 
industry is schooled to rise next year by 
7.5 per cent, while that of light industry 
should grow by 6.6 per cent. Russian con¬ 
sumers are promised a fairly substantial in- 


primus ittfier pares, that he is the top man 
m die collective leadership. He had already 
bem picked out last April at the end of the 
2^ party congress, when his title was 
amned from first to general secretary. 

It is tempting to emphasise the 
coincidence between this new rise of the 
genoral secrcta^ and a toughening of some 
Russian policies, such as the increased 
expenditure on the Soviet Army and the 
victory of die so-called steejmongers.*’ In 
die budget for 1967, presented by Mr 
Garbuzov, the minister of finance, the de¬ 
fence estimates go up both in absolute terms 
^ 4 >y z.i billicxi roubles to 14.x billion 
foimea-Hmd itlatively, rising to 13.2 per 
cam of total expenditure. It is true that 
not all Russian defence expenditure is in¬ 
cluded under this item in the budget, but 
the Ganges are usually regarded as being 
bodi qfmbolic and sig^cant. When the 
head of the Gos^, Mr Bribakov, out¬ 
lined his prafecti lor next yeta, he drimed 
that a diortage of steel is hindkutog indus- 
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crease in the supply of durable consumer 
goods (as can be seen in the accompanying 
chart). They may also expect some further 
relief from overcrowding since house con¬ 
struction is to jump from 82 million square 
metres in the current year to a record figure 
of 93.4 million square metres in 1967. 
Finally, they are promised a further general 
increase in real wages, which is particularly 
important for farmers. It is claimed that 
in the three years between 1965 and 1967 
the admittedly low real incomes of collec¬ 
tive farmers will rise by 30 per cent. 

The Russian leaders may temporarily 
feel that they can have an increase in both 
guns and butter because 1966 has proved, 
ui economic terms, a very favourable year. 
The bumper harvest led to an unusually 
big increase in agricultural ptoduedon, 
which is estimated as 10 per cent higher 
than in 1965* As a result, it is dafaned that 
the national income rose by 7>4 per coat, 
while gross industrial produdfon dimbed 
by 8.4 per cent; for both this is a much 
faster growth than was planned. For 1967 
the forecasts are dightly less sanguine; 
frnn oumut is to rise by another 4 per 
cent; inclustrial production by 7.3 per cent 
and national income by 6.6 per cent. But 
the (banners have .every intention of exceed¬ 
ing these targets so that the 5odi anniversary 
of the Octolto revoltition can be edebrated 
with a suitable, fiourish. 

Whet the Ruttian leaden have gained Is 
a breather. Thdr relative economic success 
has enabled them to put off awkward 
decisions. The SupreoM' Soviet has been 
tdd that the pai^s cei^i^oaumttcc end 
the goveriunent vriB 19^^ 
approve the drafr of die current five-yeir. 


Podgomy puts it there 

plan (1966-70). It is a pledge the deputies 
have heard before. The managerial reform 
is making slow progress, though the need to 
find some better methods of matching 
supplies with consumer demand was made 
painfully clear during this session. (It was 
admitted that the nominal value of the 
accumulated stocks of unwanted textiles 
and other consumer goods can now be esti¬ 
mated at one billion roubles, that is to say, 
roughly as much as the increase in the de¬ 
fence budget.) During this pre-Christmas 
session of the Supreme Soviet the balance 
seems to have been evenly struck between 
t^ advocates of heavy industry and big 
battaUons on the one side and those of the 
consumer on the other. 

To echo a fashionable western clich6, it 
is by keeping the options open that Mr 
Khrushchev’s successors are able to stand 
together. They have now moved into their 
thud year of office. But hedging cannot be 
a permanent substitute for pdicy. Are we 
on the eve of some major decisions ? It 
stands to reason that the war in Vietnam is 
an important element both in the economic 
equatiM and in the hidden struggle for 
power. Only when the decisions are taken 
and ffie fiction d unanimity destroyed in 
the process will it be possible to tell how 
significant was the rise of Leonid Brezhnev 
to the top of the collective leadership. For 
the time being, it is simply a reminder for 
those who ouiy have b^n over-impressed 
by Mr Kosygin's activities and travels chat 
id the Soviet Union the pftrty stands above 
the governments 
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After the Rhbdesia 
voting 

FROM OUR UNITCD NATIONS 
CORRESPONDENT 

After tte fourteai ballots that the Bhodem 
sanctions debate necessitated on Ffiday 
evening, December Chief Adetn) of 
Nigeria made his public complaint to his 
Security Council colleagues: *'What has 
been demonstrated. today has been the 
futility of relying on the Security Council fOr 
adequate action to deal with me outstand¬ 
ing problems in Africa.’’ He had some 
reason to feel disappointed. Of the eight 
African amendments that were approved 
and added to the British resolution, only 
two meant very much. One imposes an ou 
embargo, and the other calls on all states 
to stop financial and other economic aid to 
Mr Smith’s Rhodesia. The other six were 
more marginal, deploring Britain’s failure 
so far to end the rebellion, setting March ist 
as the deadline for a &st report on the 
effect of mandatory sanctions, and so on. 

The five draft amendments that failed to 
muster the necessary nine votes had been 
the important ones in African eyes. They 
would have had the Council deplore 
Britain’s refusri to use force so far, and 
invite it to use force now to make the oil 
embargo effective; extend sanctions to 
Rhodesia’s exports of coal and manufac¬ 
tures ; and (this was the Africans’ bitterest 
ddFeat) call on Britain to withdraw all 
previous offers to Mr Smith, and declare 
itself finally wedded to Nibmar (no inde¬ 
pendence before majority African rule). 
The atmosphere was stormy as the debates 
ended, and the Russian delegate, A/k 
Fedorenko, seemed to be so enjoying his 
usk oi ** unmasking those truly guilty ” in 
respect of the Rhodesian tragedy (in his 
view, Britain and its supporters in the 
Council) that Lord Caradon had to remind 
them all that whatever bitterness and 
suspicion has been expressed, the [act 
remains that we have today taken an action 
unprecedented in the history of the United 
Nations.” 

History should also record how close a 
thing it was. France abstained on all 
fourteen ballots, arguing that Rhodesia was 
still a colonial matter for Britain to settle 
by itself. Does this mean that France will 
put no pressure on the Total refinery people 
in Louren^o Marques to cut off this ma|or 
oil supply ? In the Council, M. Seydoux 
only promised that France would 
consider” Britain’s new list of prohibi¬ 
tions ; he made no mention of the oil 
embargo, but he claimed that France had 
observed the former voluntary sanctions 
** with as much scruples as anyone.” Until 
the fourteendi vote on Friday^that the 
one on the whole amended resolution-r- 
Britain was not sure that New Zealand 
mlg^ not abstain, sinoe Mr Holyoake’s 
views OB Rhod^ differ hardly at aU fraoi 
those of Mr Heaik And there was a half- 
hour adjouinmoot after the thitteenth fOie 
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Mr Padort 9 iko.(Jlafty htfofW unauuking Jjord Coradori irikht) 


while the Africans discussed their futtiie 
tactics, in^uding the quesdon whether 
shoulci not try to defeat the whole resolution 
by abstentions. In the end Uganda and 
Nigeria agreed that they should not give 
Mr Wilson an excuse to get otit of his com¬ 
mitment about Nibmar on the ground that 
they had withheld their “fuU support.” 
Jordan hastily counted hands and added its 
own; New Zealand went along with the 
majority; and the voting line-up was almost 
the same as on the April 9th resolution that 
sent a British Mgate to stop the Manueta 
entering Beira to unload its oil. 

Will this deeper excursion into Chapter 
7. anywhere approach the success of that 
first venture in April? Some optimists 
here say that they see in a six^ adverb in 
the speech of the American representadve, 
Mr Goldberg, a hint that the United States 
and Britain have made a deal with South 
Africa that they will prevent any broadening 
of sanctions riter l^rdi if South Africa 
considerably restrias its supply ^ oil to 
Rhodesia. For Mr Goldbng had given 
warning that if any state ^ shewd substan¬ 
tially fail ” to carry out ±e sanctions resolu¬ 
tion, it would be violating the Charter. A 
belief that South Africa, despite its defiant 
talk, has in fact agreed to reduce its oil flow 
to an unsubstannid amount is in the view 
of most other people here a slender thread 
on which to hang hopes of an effective 
embargo. 

For the majority, who do not believe it 
will be effective, there was nevertheless a 
good deal of comfort to be found after a 
week^^end’s reflection. Mr Vinson’s state¬ 
ment on Tuesday, December 20th, con¬ 
firming the withdnwal of all Britain’s 
earlier offers to Mr Smith, dimmished the 
bitterness of the Afrioans here. And those 
at the UN who have been eking the fiasco 
of sanctions against Italy in 1935-^6 as 
proof that they will never work without 
force are now being asked to wait only 
eleven weeks to plead their case again. 
The shorter the time they have to wait, the 
better the case they should have; for the 
stockpile of Rhodesian chrome already buHt 
up in Mozambique will not be exhausted 
before March, nor will the effect of the new 
sanctions be evident on sales lUiodesk’s 
new tobacco crop. The dfificolty Mr 
Wilson would face if he sought CD persuade 
the Council in March dsat aanctions were by 
then really begmning to wdrk h likdy to 
be hicteased by the not from |aiu^ 
chae wili be five new non^naaoeiit 


membM of the Counefl who, as a 
wilt be more ndical than their predeemm, 
(Canada, EtbiopM, Bta^ aiod 

Deniiiark will replace New Jmand, Jordan, 
Uganda, Uruguay and Hollimd). 

However, sec ag^t any tendency the 
Council may tiien display to to take die 
Rhodesian problem out of Britain’a haada,' 
there is the restraining thought that die. 
Council’s whole reputation is .now bound, 
up in makifig Its dedsiqa effective.^ i: So 
March, or any earlier deme, is unlikely to 
see a runaw^ attempt to force Mr Smith's 
surrender. But by then the CooncS, with 
Britain in tandem, may settle oa a faster 
pace for reducing the Rhoderian regime. 


Vietfum 


Challenge to Ky 

That fiunt white hope for democracy in 
South Vietnam, the constituent asseoab^, 
has decided on a gauUist ptesidentfMl ayatem 
as the political fotnnik most likefy to avoid 
the evils of the past. After tea dayv of 
debate, the assembly on December lydi ap¬ 
proved a proposal for a strong oenttal 
govenmiefit with a popidady elected picai- 
dent who would appoinc a prime mhiiater' 
and cahmet. Fears for die c m e i gc n o e of 
another Presidenr Diem were met by the 
provision far a legisladve tbeck oa tke 
power of the executive: the jpriine miniMnr 
could be ousted by a twiKoirds vote and 
his cahmet by a majority vote. Thua the 
assembly seems to have resolved id major 
theoredcai problem. But it is still wreaduig 
with a major practical one—how to exert 
its wiU under the threat of veto from 
Marshal Ky and his military government 
In October the assembly petitioned far 
an amendment of the law by which the 
generals gave diemselves veto power over 
any provision of an assembly-drafied con¬ 
stitution. Three weeks ago the generals 
turned die petition down and at tbt same 
time asserted their right to reserve judg¬ 
ment on an assembly motion barring oflketa 
in uniform from participating in poiittca or 
govenunent The Saigw press was Sold to 
steer dear of both subjects. The assembly 
was about to open debase tin a diifd poioc 
of conflict widi the ganemh^-fiving Hm 
nunimimi age of the president atgo or 45, 
tmis cKCHinHig iDosr oc ibb wnonioiift 
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T~ 'r-r'illfffT’ffr- of Mr TMii' Vaii'Via" 
S»waMMlS|l « itZe V~^ Uan^ ^ 

^ the Vietcoog 

BiThmoim hiniediatdy begafttsfcbCutite 
tm the gownutieat itera wu.;JovbNd‘ Ift 
the fBilfdicr*' Aa assenbly cooMqhiqvt m 
Mr Vm*i dndi did not yneadon die 
cdBf. end jpledied itsdf tn dmereh his 
defleot ^hit, and to continve to woik to* 
muds a " tnM democntic te^iiiM.” 
Menhsl Ky promised a full invcstigatioa 
and his conttoversial security chief, 
General Iioan, promised to place all evi¬ 
dence before die public in order to counter 
“malicious rumours.” 

Mr Van’s deadi has inflamed tensions in 

Greece 


rnttal^ >Vaa was the 
Jeader^tfj^l^soutol^ ” 
<^dtiipw*ecent cabbet crfib to'aaah- 
favouring Ml. .|ellp«t. 
ndni m north at the emfm- of 
bt sondiem and central Vktnaai. 
NojmiectKt* ere also disproportionately te> 
pfciented hij^ assembly and are lesoKed 
by resit oc die drouties. ApiMfrmidie 
“aUipice block” vrhich is consideied pro* 
gowenmient, the other three main groups in 
me alsemt^ ate said to be either ind^«n« 
dent or suspicaoos of the generals. 

Life widi die assembly may be easier for 
the governinent now, for Mr Van was ks 
roost forceful opponent as well as a likely 
competitor for me presidency. But evmi 
without Van, the assembly is expected to 
press ahead with its drafting of the consti¬ 
tution. It can then challenge the generals 
to defy the decisions taken by a popularly 
elected body by exercising their veta 


The plug gets pulled at last 


Russiaii jounulists last week that be 
expected elections to be h^d during: the 
me half of next year, and that his party 
woi^ rgaiii more or less a half of the 
national vote. This over-optimistic fore¬ 
cast may be discounted in view of Mr 
Kanello^ulos's well-known eagerness to 
have early elections in order to assert his 
claim to be leader in his own right of the 
National Radical Union, rather than merely 
the locum tenens for die party’s founder, 
Mr Karamanlis. There is a growing 
demand among Greek conservatives for Mr 
Karamanlis’s return from his self-imposed 
exile in Paris to aedve polidcs, and it is 
being encouraged by the Radical Union’s 
diehards who are impatient with Mr 
Kanellopoulos’s “ soft ” l^dership. 

The renewed belief that the myth of the 
Papandreous’ electoral omnipotence can 
be exploded is supported by many on two 
^unds. The first is that if the elections are 
held under the system of simple pro- 
poctiooal representation (which ensures the 
survival of small groups and holds down 
the gains of the larger parties) the Centre 
Union cannot get a working majority. 
The second is that Andreas F^pandreou’s 


FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

This week’s political crisis caught Greece 
by surprise, in spite of forebodings of 
disaster. Mr Stefanopoulos, who, against 
all odds, had manag^ to remain prime 
minister of Greece for 15 months until 
Wednesday, was telling visitors a few days 
eariier that he fek like Caryl Chessman. 

I know 1 am condemned,” he said, ” the 
date of the execution keeps being deferred.” 
But his conservadve allies in tne National 
Rascal Union. suddenly decided not to 
protoag the agony. On Tuesday night they 
announ^ chat they had decided to force 
him to resign by withdrawing their parlia¬ 
mentary support. 

Loorag back over the ^een months, 
one cannot help feeling impressed that 
things are no worse than they actually are. 
The government’s record of consolidation, 
radier than achievement, has been comi- 
mendable in at least three major fields: 
preventing Gieek-Turkish relations from 
getdng any worse, restoring some measure 
of economic oon^ence, and maintaining 
public order at home. The breakdown m 
the latest ^ort to get an agreed solutitm 
on Cyprus came as a shock. The remark¬ 
able secrecy maintained throughout the 
delicate su-month-lonx Greek-Turkish 
dialogue had fostered the hope chat, this 
rime, agreement was possible. At last 
we^’s meeting in Pans, the Turks had 
rxiiected the Greeks to bring forward a 
bold phm that would cut through the 
Gordian knot. They were disappointed, 
but the determinacion of both sides to 
keep talking may preserve Greek-Turkish 
relatioos from the consequences of a con¬ 
fessed failure. 

Economic confidence has been regained 
by a reversal of all the unsound camomic 
pracc^ intKoduoed by the Papandreous 
-rdms gold-hoarding^nd also by 

the econK boom vriiich^has created a 
snaiib dlMrociioe. Public order has been 


preserved with the help of the familiar 
practice of intimidating opposition Centre 
Union sympathisers by itkntifying them 
with the communists or branding them as 
fellow-travellers. 

In recent months, the dangers to the 
survival of the government have stemmed 
more from its own friends than from its 
sworn enemies. The Stefanopoulos 
minority group contained the seeds of self- 
destruction; and the internal rivalries which 
bedevil its conservative allies ultimately 
proved more fatal than the antics of its main 
opponent, the Centre Union, which is now 
definitely led jointly by the two Papan¬ 
dreous, George and Andreas. The crisis 
came without warning after parliament had 
risen for its Christmas recess. But it had 
been evident that in 1967—the last year of 
the present parliament—the psychological 
temptation to bring on a crisis might prove 
overwhelming. 

At the root of the restlessness which 
brou^t about this week’s crisis lie the 
growing doubts over the soundness of the 
fundar^ntal justification for keeping Mr 
Stefanopoulos in power: that elections 
would inevitably give the Papandreous a 
sweeping victory and that this revelation 
of the vast gap between the reafiirmed will 
of the majority and the crown’s action in 
the July 1965 crisis would make the 
monarchy’s position in Greece untenable. 
The hope that the king would have been 
spectacularly vindicated at the Aspida plot 
trial, by the exposure of Andreas 
Papandreou as leader of the plot, has not 
so far been fulfilled. 

But more and more conservatives have 
been quesrioniiiy the prophecy that the 
Papandreous will gain an unqualified 
victory at die next elecriona. Mr 
Raneuopoulos, the kfader of, die Narional 
Radical Union, told a group of viaidag 


blunt anti-monarchist line not only alien¬ 
ates from the pany its conservative fol¬ 
lowers, but also irritates the communists, 
who fear he may be stealing their thunder 
and are therefore likely to forcq their fol¬ 
lowers to remain inside the party ranks. 

There is a strong belief m Athens that 
Mr Kanellopoulos’s abrupt decision to over¬ 
throw the government fc^ows some sort of 
gentleman’s agreement with Mr Papandreou 
that elections should be held, not immedi¬ 
ately, but within three to six months, and 
that in the meantime Mr Papandreou would 
support a non-political election government. 
If this is true, Mr Kanellopoulos will have 
acted in defiance of the diehards in the 
Radical Union and his party may ^ in 
danger of a split. Whether the two rival 
leaders have acted with the blessing of the 
king is very much in doubt. But it remains 
to be seen whether this formula for political 
appeasement was devised to remove the 
anti-monarchist wedge from the next 
election campaign and restore normal 
political life to Greece. 


Ciylon 

The politics of rice 

FROM OUR COLOMBO CORRESPONDENT 

The state of emergenev which followed 
Ceylon’s language disturoances in January 
ended on December 8th. Now there is 
a new one. The police can search and 
arrest without warrant, ban meetings and 
processions, detain indefinitely and even 
disconnect one’s telephone if this devilish 
instrument is used to flout emergency 
regulations. All this is the outward sign cf 
Ceylon's increasingly hopeless strug^c to 
mytfitam normal democratic processes. 
Yesterday the trouble was language and 
race ; co^y it is rice and economics. To 
iix)^ by the political tremom produced 
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by the government’s recent white p^pcr cm 
education, tomorrow it could well hinge on 
the question whether parent^ have the right 
to say what is the mother tongue’* of 
their children. Mr Jayawatdena, the prime 
minister’s able deputy, asked last week 
’ whether Ceylon should not do away with 
the present parliamentary system in favour 
cxf a strong executive. 

The present emergency follows the 
govemmrat’s decision to cut the subsidised 
weekly rice ration Ity half. Ceylon pro¬ 
duce less than half its annual requirements 

rice, and imports therefore, on average, 
550,000 ttms a year. With the population 
risSng by 2.8 per cent a year, the huge sub¬ 
sidy to the consumer and the guaranteed 
producer price had become too much. Ten 
years ago these subsidies cost 220 million 
rupees (£i 6 .§ million). Today the cost has 
more than doubled. With free education 
. and a free health service Ceylon was a 
^ ^nerous welfare state. It was also leading 
itself to ruin, and the World Bank, other¬ 
wise responsive to Ceylonese requests, had 
repeatedly warned it to contain its subsidies. 
Welfare accounts for half the national 
revenue. 

Last month, the government admitted 
that its foreign exchange position was 
critical. Tea prices had fallen, and the 
consortium of foreign countries which pro¬ 
duced j(^i8 million in aid this year would 
not repeat the performance. Then the blow 
fell last week. The prime minister told a 
midnight meeting of ministera that the food 
I minister’s mission to Burma and Thailand 
in search of rice had failed. Burma has 
defaulted on the current year’s contract by 
74,000 tons. For next year, Ceylon has only 
one firm commitment of 200,000 tons, 
from China. Burma and Thailand have 
promised 100,000 tons each, but the actual 
receipt of this is uncertain. The govern¬ 
ment therefore denies that the ration cut is 
a fiscal measure; the blame, it says, lies 
largely on Burma and on the world rice 
shortage. 

The opposition considers this a cun¬ 
ningly contrived alibi, wholesale fraud and 
servile bow to the World Bank.'* When 
the present prime minister, Mr Dudley 
Senanayakc, removed the subsidy in 1953 
mass disturbances organised by the left-wing 
parties forced him to quit office and 
politics. The trade unions, bestirring them¬ 
selves over other wage demands, may find 
this issue ideal spice for whatever they are 
cooking. Mrs Bandaranaike, the opposition 
leader, has spoken against precipitate 
action, but will her left-wing allies take 
heed ? The government, thinking of by- 
elections due early next year, has tried to 
soften the blow by deciding that the new 
ration of 2 lbs a week will be given free. 

The opposition’s by-clection victories in 
October were a bitter blow to the govern¬ 
ment. The opposition campaign was not 
onlv on economic but on communal issues, 
and the government has reacted by accen¬ 
tuating its Sinhalese polides. The district 
councils bOl, from which the Tamil partners 
in the coalkioh expected a measure of 
regional autonomy for Tamil districts, may 
now be shelved. Sinhala-speaking teachers 
are being sent to Tamil and Moswm areas. 


Moslems, the smaller minority, want tbeb 
children taught Sinhria because they know', 
which side their bread is buttered. But tht 
Tamil Federal party is^ strongly bosrile to 
the idea. Thus the Tamils and the Mos¬ 
lems are sciuabbling inside die government. 

. Recent local election results show also 
that whatever margin of suppon the govern¬ 
ment enjoyed over the opposition at the 
general elections last year has been wiped 
our. Hiis means chat pcditics precede ecxK 
nomics when dedsioos are made. What can 
be done to unite a nation split right down 
the middle ? Both the Buddhist clergy, 
troubled by what they descaribe as minon^ 
** exploitation ” of rivalries in the majority, 
and businessmen, who like Mr Senanayake’s 
policies hut are worried by Mrs Bandara- 
naike’s alliance with the left wing, would 
like a grand coalition. If the government 
drops its Tami] partners, and Mrs Bandara¬ 
naike abandons ner allies, then there could 
be a pan-Sinhala non-marxist government. 
Others advocate a change in the system 
and await, each according to his taste, a 
redeemer in a Ceylonese Ayub Khan, 
Nasser or de Gaulle. 


India 

Threat to Congress 
in Gandhi's 
home state 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

Many people hold firmly to the view that an 
avowedly right-wing party has no future in 
India. Socialist slogans have an obvious 
appeal in a country where the contrast be¬ 
tween rich and poor is sharper than in most. 
Even the Hindu party, Jan Sangh, which 
draws its main support from disgruntled 
traders and the smrilcr entrepreneurs, is 
obliged to demand a ceiling on disposable 
incomes. But the Swatantra party, the 
only Indian party which explicitly rejects 
socialism, has come close to proving this 
theory wrong in Gujarat, the one state 
where it offers the principal challenge to 
the Congress party’s monopoly of t^er. 

In the Hindi heartland of north India, the 
Jan Sangh has thrived on persisting Hindu- 
Moslem antagonism, with refugees faom 
Pakistan forming the hard core of its sup¬ 
porters. But in Gujarat religious commun- 
alism finds no purchase, though Gujaratis 
are devout Hindus and though their state, 
lying on India’s north-western border, be¬ 
came directly involved in the fighting with 
Pakistan during the skirmishes in Kutch in 
early 1965. In the heavier fighting later last 
year an aeroplane flying Gujarat’s chief 
minister and his wife was shot down, pre¬ 
sumably by Pakistani fighters. Yet Pakistan 
scarcely features in political debate. This 
limits Jan Sangh influence to just one urban 
pocket which has a concentration of 
refugees. A strike called last week In 
Ahmedabad^ OujiratVcapital, in support of 
the cuhtnt agitadoa over cow slaughter 
failed miserak^. 

The left-wing pardes ire just aa batfiy 


off, oltfaounh Ahmi^bad has the rare dis- 
dodidn or hkvfng a . left-wing coibmnim 
as mayor. Ahmedabad has a large woiUng- 
dass popufadoki, but dsewherd in Gujarat 
the cOUunuiiists and their allies bardiy 
count. The point is that Gujarads, tnore 
than any other Indian community, have n 
strong business traditkin. ^ Proof of their 
fondni^s for business is to be seen in the 
number of Gujarad traders in emy part of 
India, and also as far afield as East AfricOp 
the West Indies and Fiji. More impQiMit» 
Gujarad farmers also nave strong busmeat 
instincts. More than half their acreage it 
devoted to cash crops. 

There is indeed discontent even idi 
Gujarat’s reladvely prosperous countryside. 
But this gives the left litde leverage, because 
the Congress land ^orm legisladon, how¬ 
ever feeble, has given tenants and poor 
farmers some protecdon. With the left 
anxious to rope in the votes of smallholders, 
as well as those of the landless, it is in no 
position to suggest an approach to land re¬ 
form basically different from that of 
Congress. For all their efforts to build up a 
peasant base, the left-wing parties luive 
nothing to show except tiny pockets of influ¬ 
ence in two or three out of Gujarat’s nine¬ 
teen districts. 

In this favourable environment, the 
Swatantra party has quickly built up its 
influence by cleverly playing up to dis¬ 
gruntled sections of both rich and poor. 
Some of its earliest supporters came from 
peasant proprietors who were up in anna 
against Congress because of its land reform, 
measures. Mr Bhailalbhai Patel, the 78-year- 
old president of the patty in Gujarat, says 
that he left Congress in disgust w^ the 
government took over lands that his family 
had held for 900 years. The rajahs who 
joined Swatantra in droves were angry with 
Congress for having reduced them to com¬ 
moners. Some rajahs who joined the 
Congress bandwagon, like the fabidously 
rich Gaekwar of Bar^a, were suitably re¬ 
warded, leaving those left out with an even 
greater sense of injury. 

But rajahs and peasant proprietors can¬ 
not by themselves build a large party. The 
Swatantra party drew in its big battalions 
by making skilful use of caste rivalries. The 
Gujarati peasantry is divided into two domi¬ 
nant and comp^ing caste groups: dbe 
Kshatriyas constitute 46 per cent of the 
population while the Patidars account for 
26 per cent. Neither has had much access 
to the levers of power in Congress, althou^ 
the Fktidars have been particularly active 
in the party. In the present 14-member state 
cabinet there is only one member from 
each of the two castes. But the Kshatriyas 
feel specially aggrieved; and the Patidars* 
leaning for Congress is enough reason for 
their rivals to pluriip for the opposition. 
The Swatantra party has wooed them jn a 
bigway. 

These taetks served the party reasonably 
well in 1962 when it won 24 out of 154 
seats in the state assembly. But it could 
not grow by relying too heavily oil one caste 
alone. Hence its pn^tRllempt to broaden 
out by offering to Fktidars and 

Harijans a quarter Off for 

the 1967 elections Apiiiieo. The Ikftiainkif' 
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quKter b to be eiaoiig ell Ae 

othet owBiwnni^ die upper 

'caifiiBI Aimlnant ait 'OabjMKtS* 

. €em bet^ST^ ^ te 
«iP Pfcdooe r^|S^ CTutpo^ 
Mpuamoo ipptu doedy theo bjdqee. Tm 
ndwr bill# me Smtwtn mrust w me 
cMte timt. But petlum en even better 
dcfmqe lies in ibe tti«i|Kh of Geoftete 
ttMliioasinGuiant. MaMtmaGeiidluww 
So wu Saidu Vallabhbtuu 
Plstd, iRfbo naked uatfl bb deotli oeit to 
Nebmb> the po^. SoitMrldonrjiDesaL 
Moreover, die Googren petty m Gt^uet 
has a uni^ dnt few states can inatefa. liieK 
was a dissident factioabat Mr Moratji Desai 
had it summaiSy thrown out without any 
appaient loss in the pony’s streneih. And 
Congress stfll seems to retain theloyal^ of 
its tmal vot er s. TUs last was brouaht home 
to your corre sp ondent by tbe replies given 
ban by labourers woikhig on relm schemes 
in die drought-hit district of Panchmahals. 
They would vote for Congress, th^ said, 
because Congress was providing food and 
jehs at a tune when even parents had 
abandoned dieir diildien. This idcndfica- 
don of Congress whfa state-run wdhue 
' adiemes came out even more strongly in die 


of a Bhii tdbeamaa. He grumbled at 
iuat about evayddug but when aiked dioitt 
Ui vodng iDtentioiis ho qiioke of Coqgteae 
wUh aftetba. "Don’t you aee the hraldi 
com over diere?” he aahe^ pointing .to a 
btuUhig be away. " The Congyeaajovem- 
ment bu buOt it for people like m.*^ 
Commaa hat anomer advanta g e. Men 
widi am to loao, like dw industtialista of 
Ahmedabaj^ dare not oppoio it openly 
becauae even if die patty ia cglipaed fit the 
state it will Mill be m power at the centre. 
Only one qpcoon has ovetdy walked over to 
die Swataom parqr. The rest wait and 
watch. Thqrare^ however, probably provid¬ 
ing die Swatantra patm with «. goM deal 
ofcaah. This is denied by die party but one 
of Ahmedabad’s best known bunneis leaders 
said that Swatantra coUectkms in this cam¬ 
paign would for exceed anydiing that 
CcmgrcM will be able to take in. Tanngall 
these points together, it seems safe to assume 
diat Congress will retain Gu^t tboud 
with a severdy reduced majority. Bat me 
effect of a mrp swiim to die ri^t in 
Gujarat could be considerable on Indian 
politica in general—especially if Mr Motarji 
Desai is durd time lucky in his bid for the 
prime ministership. 


Poland 

Gomulka shows who's master 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

This has been a stormy year for dnirdi!- 
state tdadoos in Poland and it is remaining 
stonny to the bitter cad. Last wedc die 
gjOvenuncDt suddenly announced its inten¬ 
tion of dosing down six religious seminaries 
(out of a total of 35 ) afta tbe cfautdi’s 
refosal to allow government inspectoca to 
contiol the thedMiad instruction of young 
pdests. Cardinal Wyszynski has alw^ 
fought against sttte control of the teaching 
of young priests. He foughb and los4 
agahist ^ gradual infiltratioa of govern¬ 
ment inspecnxs into the seminaries. Bven- 
tudiy he allowed them to observe and take 
spot checks on instruction in hbtory, 
current offuis and jurisprudence. In 1965 
some dioceses allowed the state to contnu 
thedMocal instruction but most of diem 
stood wm. Now the communist authorities 
are indting on their ri^ to plaoe an 
hiMpecmr in every one of the seminatka 
whine altogether aoane ^fioo priests are 
brim taught The secretary to the ^isoiy 
puib Bishop Charomanski, fired off a letter 
to OM ministry of edneadon arguing dut 
Ae. Roman Cathdic ckurch in Pol^ is 
po^ OB cMaUUied dnneh and dierefoce Is 
not Mib|eGt 10 gooemment control. Hw 
edscopate hnwawiaidy convened a meettng 
of bisnops and drafted a pastoral letter 
whidi was read on December i8th from dl 
pulpits diroughoitt file country. "We 
assume,” the Tettn said, " that diis is the 
b^uming of a ooooerwd campaign n>>(ob 
Poumd of ita young .pd es diood» . It repre- 
•enti a gyave dsiigcr go dm bo^rihurm In 
hi apogilic dntks and an atteasm tomdeo- 
iipieme Midiorityjefmg Ho^ Sac 


over the seminaties.” 

It la difficult to understand vriqr Mr 
Gomulka should have chosen to resume die 
war of attrition against the church. Con- 
devahly his latest move is meant to be a 
tetalictioo for Oardind Wyszynski’s 
nu'llenhim year activities, vritiefa were re¬ 
garded as an open chdlenge to the authority 
of the state. It is equally possible that Mr 
Gomulka meant to demonstrate that, widi 
all die fonfare and fiiss of die millenium 
odebtadoDS concluded, he was stfll master 
of the house. 

At all events last week’s aetkn brought 
dnitch-state rdadoos to a new pitch of 
tension and found die govemmen^ of its 
own accord fighting on two foonts simul- 
taneoudy. For Mr Gomulka, before stiikmg 
against the seminaries, was already mpp- 
ling with the resdess and disiUiisiaMa intd- 
lecoiab. At the end of October, Professor 
Leszek Kofokowski, a promiiiient philoaopiier 
and member of die patty bdonghtfi to 
Warsaw Uidvetsity, was eapdkd nom dm 
party after ghrhig a tectura in vrinch he 
ctidosod MrGomutka’sfoflnretofdfil Ae 
promises he made in 1956. About twenty 
leacyng vRitera and poeta rigned a letter 
protesting agahut the pa^a paficy towards 
intdlectuals, while aiz waisawMudents who 
supported the views of Mr KqlakowsU were 
msticsted. Tbe signatories were called 
scparatdy to paa hmdilMdeci and qocs- 
doned b^ reftiied m retroM didr demsiNb. 
Most of ditiqi have been sitapeoded from 
the party. The Warsaw wriKaa'.OaiaB.is 
sdB wondering boar to lead;, ^ 


Austria 

The day it alt 
cracked up 

FROM OUR NnCNNA COR^SPONDErfr 

Everybody was happy wheo that new piece 
ef aucobahn was open^ to tcafBc. It 
by-^;ni8ed the most hocoqous stretdiof road 
b^eca Vienna and Salzburgy the Stxcng- 
bergi with all those wooden crosses on me 
vergep not to mcatioa that village called 
Oed, which means dreary^ desolate/’ How 
mudi nicer to scud along the autobahn. 
But not for long. Within a few weeks 
winter had coiiiep and about 20 milea of 
brand new motorway beganHo disintegrate. 
It looked very oed indeed. 

That was a year ago, and they’re adll 
working on it. But it gave the fraud squad 
somethmg to go on, and now they have 
acted. On Oaober ipthg in a concerted 
operation in various parts of the countryp 
150 polke officers arrested sixteen compuy 
directors and other members of buiMing 
firms on charges of incitement to misuse 
of offic^ power.” Two members of the* 
office of public works in the province of 
Upper Austria were taken in ten days later. 
Thu was fallowed by the arrest of Alois 
Seidly the civil servant in the nunistry of 
worioB in charge of trunk road and autobahn 
construction throughout the country. Sesdl 
im been charged with abuse of official 
authority,” and the invest^acocs are look¬ 
up into alle^tions that he accepted a 
regular commission from supplier of mined 
concrete at the rate of one Swiss franc a 
ton, paid into a Swiss bank over a period 
of about ten years. It has been daiirod in 
t^ press ffiat he gave large contracts to 
his ardiitect son*in-law instead of giving 
public notice of the projects and opening 
than to oompetitioa. 

The main point for the taxpayer is 
whether the builders have been adjusting 
their prices to include a ” commission ” to 
Herr Seidl and others, or lowering the 
quality of their goods (tbe concrete on the 
Strengberg autobal^ for instance). Or 
both. This examining magistrate of the 
Iniubruck law courts, Dr Neuner, has been 
working on the affair for months. So have 
the fraud squad. Having had the course 
to arrest a man at the summit of ^ civil 
service, and the directors of some big firms, 
they seem determined to get to the bottom 
of it all. 

The building industry as a whole (this 
idUr is unlikely to confine kscif to roads 
and bridges) accounts for 9 pcx cent of 
Austria’s gross aadooid product. It can 
fairly point out that it has been complaiiw 
ing for years about the maddeniim ways of 
the sute as a customer. Towartb the end 
of last year a study group of building 
euerta handed in a report to the then 
immtry of trade and reconstnictioo. (The 
reconstruedon part became the new 
nfintatiy ^ last spring.) Tbe central 
compfauat IfiRde in the repon was that there 
wav n mripye lack of k^-cem planning. 
D^pemfaape on an annual budget has meant 
that Aram have 10 take on men and.inveat 
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in machinery before they sign « contract. 
This, plus the g^emment’s stop-go tacdcs 
over the expenditure of public money, have 
led to a situation where building costs in 
Austria are relatively higher than they are 
in the United States. 

This is the industry’s complaint. The 
Vienna daily Kurier mentions some other 
problems. There is a lack of qualified 
building inspectors in state employment, 
because salaries are too low. Party warfare 
has led to the sudden cancellation of 
contracts running into millions. The grim 
batde for contracts is said to have m to 
cjases in which bribery of officials has taken 
the form of a regular salary plus a Christ¬ 
mas bonus and holiday allowances. 

The minister of works, Dr Kotzina, has 
promised that the whole system of collabo¬ 
ration between the state and the building 
industry will be changed. Meanwhile 
several more firms have come under investi¬ 
gation, though the arrested men (except 
Alois Seidl) have been released from 
custody. The affair has already had one 
small result. A little paragraph in an act 
passed under the Hitler regime in 1941, 
taken over by the republic and still nestling 
until now in the law books, has just been 
deleted. It said that bribes— Schmiergelder 
—could be included in claims for rebate of 
income tax. 


Spain 

Too much zeal for 
a sceptic world 


viewers* minds. But there b no indepen¬ 
dent confirmation of this particular charge. 

What is certain is that those who cOs- 
agreed with the proposed constitutional 
changes were not allowed to check the poll; 
that ballot papers were burnt as soon as 
-possible after the count; and that nearly 
two million votes were apparently cast by 
soldiers and by travellers. Official figures 
suggest that about ten per cent of the elec¬ 
torate was afflicted with wanderlust on the 
day of the referendum. Most polling 
stations failed to provide curtained W>th8 
for voters to fill in their ballot PRPcrs 
privately, but the authorities thoughtfully 
dbtributed completed papers. Those seen 
by your corres^dent were inscribed with 
a red " si ^ vbible through the paper even 
after it was folded and dropped into the 
glass sided box. 

Many Spaniards wondered why the 
government took so much trouble since the 
referendum was a clear case of heads I win, 
tails you lose. To vote “ yes ” was to vote 
for a slight modification in Franco’s regime; 
to vote ’‘no” was to vote for the regime 
unmodified. Only abstention—recom¬ 
mended by the democratic opposition— 
could mark one’s disapproved of the regime 
and the government’s weapons against ab¬ 
stention were powerful. Civil servants were 
threatened with dismissal if they failed to 
vote; workers with loss of pay; occupants 
of subsidised flats with eviction ; and every¬ 
one with the possibility of legal action 
under a forgotten law passed in 1907. For 
good measure, bishops warned the faithful 
that it was their duty to vote. Even so it 
is estimated that between 40 and 50 per 
cent of the electorate abstained in several 


omoBieatRtors seem to have been taken hi 
by the leopard: others have tended to $j|»ki 
Aeir hjsacfa over the naivety of the beut» 
There is embamssment too in the 
monarchist cum. Liberal monar^ta have 
noted that the met that Falangbt publicists 
interpret the result aa an overwhelasiiig 
vote for Franco’s (fictatorship points away 
from any likelihood of the regune being 
superseded in the near future by a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy. Suf^orters of Don 
Juan, the principal Bourbw pretender, who 
include both liberals and eonservadvev* 
fear that this Franquista interptetation of 
the vote may be u^ to juat^ the con¬ 
tinued staliing over the aucGesskmprobksik 
But for the moment die interesting thing 
Is not the identity of Spain’a next king but 
of the prime minister whom General Fcanoo 
may now appoint. General Munoa Grandee 
is ^1 the favourite, but Sr Fiaga tribacne^ 
the minister of information, has improved 
his chances by the zeal and efficiency ha 
showed during the referendum campaign. 
An Opus Dei daily has suggested dm the 
appointment will 1^ announced very toon. 
But Sr Soils, and hia immediate sub* 
ordinates in the Falange-sindicato 
hieraichy, who are bound to be weakened 
by any change in the status quo, are askiog 
angrily why there should be ao much hurry. 
They take the view (hat dectiona for the 
representative sector of the new Gorlet 
must be held, and a new Council ci the 
Realm constituted, before a premier can be 
nominated. If they are rights hit identity 
will not be known until the spring er eariy 
summer. 


FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

On the comer next to the blind woman 
selling lottery tickets, e young man was 
giving away bank notes. They read: ’’Bank 
oi Moscow will pay one thousand roubles 
to those who vote no in referendum.” 
Electric signs, posters, prns, radio and tele¬ 
vision blared ’’si.” Disc jockeys were 
ordered not to play the popsong ’’Di que 
no" and the pressure was su^ that by 
polling day on December X4th it was 
beginning to sound improper to say ” no.” 
One section of the opposition even claims 
that subliminal flash tethniques of the kind 
developed for commercial television were 
used to accentuate the afiirmative in tele- 


Basque and Catalan towns and in parts 
Madrid, though the official figures (which 
claim an 88.5 per cent turnout in Spain 
as a whole) coiKeal the fact. 

The government apparently wished to 
create xbe atmosphere of a vigorous contest 
in which major issues were at stake. 
Spu^rds could kc off a little steam; their 
opinions and the efficiency of the official 
propaganda machine could be tested; and 
the European Economic Community might 
be persuaded tiiat leopards do sometimes 
change their spots. But the extravagance of 
the per cent ”st” vote has turned out 
to be an embarrassment for the foreign 
minister, Sr Castiella, and the Eurephile 
lobby. Outside Spain, only the dimmest 
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Ahu Dhabi 

Hubbub tomorrow 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
To tead the deqwtdM, from Abu IMidil 
one might imagine that it had become • 
hive of activity aince ihe dght 4 lated Sheikh 
Shakhbut was deposed la favour of U, 
allegedly free-spending brother Shdkh 2 aid. 
Comtactors avrarm; the.bulldonr^ denp. 
dmated roar is beard aoaemp threuih Af 
night; akysmpeis diraat iqt boa vta^ 
desert. All is hubbuh and movanaiit Sat 
not yet A hard half-hour’s seaidi tecNUly 
revealed not a hubbub in ah^ Then me 
one upturned Land-Rover. The milk cuad, 
stood, or sat as they always have, by dw 
grass huts of the town outside Ae rubr’e 
palace, providing moat of die interest It 
was said that the new bon^ would at last 
be refitted. And somewfiere in die desert 
they were gening on wiA dw airport Moat 
of die excitement h atill only in the eyes of 
the contractors, |dannert advisers and other 
entrepreneurs dnonging the town and 
turned away ni^dy from ita only hoteL 
Certainly dw prospect is invitins, 
Shakhbut regarded moat prajects with im> 
taddh and suspidoa. MeannbBe dw oil 
jacane mountedt next year it iboidd be 
£» mOUoa from dw tvn oonnssiont a 
knedier four yeata.maybe £30 mfijiflo. Tb# 
.populattoh is about 15,0601. 
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Two adtt of inceniAtlpad consultanit— 
Anbioon''«nd working on 

plaiir> for foods, iMttWBi essential services^ 
Hie Burakni ia|blb| 't!he apple oi Sheikli 
Zkid’s eye, is surveyed foe water, and 
Mass^ Fergsioii is offering to take m its 
agricultuMl devclopi^t. A road is to be 
miilt frosi Abu Dhabi to oasis and down 
thO'Caait towards nei^bouring Dubai; A 
biM^e is to be built over the creek; Hawker 
Siddeley is puttiliig up a couple of power 
scatioiis. The water distillatioit plants, first 
fruits of progress^ rust to pieces on the 
diores of the Gulf, in deference to Shakh* 
biit*8 pipeline from Buraiml. Yet only one 
plan seems mad, a product of Sheikh zaid’s 
declination. my roads shall be 

straight,*’ he said and the gentle curve of 
the harbour is to be filled in. But so far 
Che' projects have not begun to dent the 
leaerves the previous ruler left behind. Any¬ 
one with new ideas is listened to with cour- 
tesy^-Hind told to go away and put his ideas 
dovro on half a s&et of paper. . 

The oil companies, source of all this 
wealth, are somewhat dctadied from its 
effects. Abu Dhabi Petroleum Company, 
which operates the concession onshore, has 
at last moved down to a startling new office 
behind which is its encampment of staff 
houses, huddled together in the traditional 
way of oil compames. Ei^ty miles off shore, 
Abu Dhabi Marine Areas, operates from 
Das Island, a piece of sand a mile long and 
half a mile wide covered with oil tanks, a 
gas flare oonstahdy roaring and billowing at 
the end. For the colony ^ a hundred jolly 
Englishmen (among 600 Indians. and as 
many Abu Dhabis) who fly home for three 
weeks every three months, life is hardwork¬ 
ing and play highly organised. Patches of 
oikd sand provide a golf course and the 
Counties Tavern (coats of arms and oak 
beafas) prov^^ somethin^ bc^wien a Boy 
Scoiat hut ana th ofiiceh* mc». 

Tt looks as if rat’least 5^060 unmigraats 
w:ill be needed for the projects in right—and 
/50 million a year iittplies n lot more woric 
that. 5 »^e illegal Immigrants are 
Brought over from Baluchistan—one boat¬ 
ed was left on a sand bar and drowned 
the tide came op;—while others, part 
of ^ floating popiiiadon of the o 3 coun^ 
lrfe^;%re slowly making their way down the 
friast. Sodan^ hove been asked for, to 
lock after the adiocds and agriculture; a 
HHtish finandal advim is already combing 
through ffie books and preparing a budget; 
others are wanted fof eduction and medi¬ 
cine ; a British ireuicflant-colonel heads the 
defence Force. Ultimately there will be 
ir^ny mode jobs than even a wholly educated 
Abu Iffiabi population could handle. 



Gemcaty 

Well, who would 
want to be a 
woman ? 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

On paper the men and the women of both 
cast and west Germany have ** equal rights.’* 
So far so good, except perhaps for the 
sternest disciples of Scho|^nhauer and 
Nietzsche, But in neither Geniiany> when 
it cc 3 oies to carrying home the bacon, or 
to having a say in high places at decisive 
moments, do the women reckon they are 
given the same chances and rewards as the 
men. Yet in both states the women are 
expected, in,an age that worships exports 
and the gross national product, to produce 
substantially more for the common good 
than contented men and bouncing babies. 

In cast Germany 46.7 per cent of all 
wage-earners arc women ; in west Germany 
36.3 (the British figure is 33.9)* There is 
a cry for more, especially from factories, 
restaurants and hotels. And, in the hope of 
catching more, east German women are 
being reminded that their prized equality 
with man is realisable only when they have 
regular work and income of their own. The 
bait is barbed: although corroborative 
evidence is unavailable at present, it appears 
that in the event of a divorce, few east Ger¬ 
man wives could any longer expect to win 
a claim for maintenance. . 

One trouble about achieving equality 
between men and wopien at work is to 
de^e it. The Max Planck ihstitute for 
vocational physiology has established by 
experiment that on average a whole-time 
housewife’s daily requirement of calories is 
as much as a heavy worker’s. The federal 
institute for domestic sdence submits that 
the job of an assistant cook (invariably a 
woman) in a works* canteen' is" twice as 
exktipg, mentally and physically, as that 
of an assembly engineer at the production 
belt of a car iractOry. 

All this is cited hi the fedml govern- 
jaient’s 939-page report on **’the siniatitm 
of women at work, in the family and in 
society,” published in Septdnber. Bespoke 
by the Bundestag in Dcceifl^r 1964, it is a 
concoction, in the better sense dt the word, 
of ten ministerial committees directed and 
edited by the ministi7 of labour. Not sur- 
piiri^y) the Bundestag has not yet got 
discussing the report in full 

special needs arid ambitioitif of 
«ioWQ, particularly of those who mrk long 
BUiifa bdtib inside aud boma^ : 

air«iimicb^i|i the .mind q( ' 

la they UvehM^ the: 

months 


east) the latter having to pay for being rather 
■*fn(xre equal” than the former. That is 
to say, many of them do heavier and 
rougher work than west German women 
do, and many more than in west Germany 
are subjected to the disturbance of working 
in shifts that change from week to week. 
Further, considerable persuasion is brought 
upon the east German women to work. 

A varying shift Is one of the hazards that 
aggravate the domesric problems of working 
mothers with children under fourteen. 
Almost all west German women in this cate¬ 
gory are spared that particular vexation, but 
many of east Germany's 400,000 working 
mothers are not. The Bonn report rubs in 
that many women nowadays arc ovjcr- 
strained through carrying Jhe inequitable 
threefold burden of simultaneously running 
a household, attending to children and earn¬ 
ing money in a regular job. Many east 
German women have the added disadvan¬ 
tage that they are not yet able to acquire the 
domestic machines upon which most work¬ 
ing women in west Germany rely to help 
them minster the day. In east Germany only 
26 per cent of workers’ homes have a re¬ 
frigerator, and about one-third still do not^- 
have a vacuum cleaner. It is but a meagrely 
compensating taste of equality for cast Ger¬ 
man wives to know that, according to the 
family code promulgated last April, they 
are not obliged, on marrying, to assume 
iheir husband’s family name. 

In neither Germany does it seem to have 
yet occurred to most men that if they expect 
their women to go out to work they them¬ 
selves shoqld lend a hand in the home. The 
average German husband still thinks it be¬ 
neath his dignity to cook or to help with 
the washing-up. The Bonn report does not 
suggest he should mend his selfish w^ays. 
But the chief reporter of the east German 
Berliner Zeitung remarked the other day 
that it would save working wives much time 
and trouble were their husbands not to insist 
on their underwear being ironed. 

In both parts of Germany women engaged 
in industry and commerce complain they 
are largely excluded in practice, even if not 
in tiieory, from the opponunities for pro¬ 
motion and higher pay ffiat come the men’s 
way. Similar disgnintleinent is voiced at 
the tacitly imposed limits on women’s influ¬ 
ence In public life. There is one woman 
In Herr Kiesinger’s cabinet of 19 ministers, 
36 women among the Bunctoag's 498 
deputies. There are three women in Herr 
Ulbricht’s cabinet of 48, only one among 
the ao members and candidates d the ruling 
politburo. True, the further down from 
the peaks of power, the more representa¬ 
tives of their sex the«women can muster. 
But at whatever level it is always pre- 
domiaantly a mkn’s world. 

The report observes that the opportuni- 
ipif^dtiited t&>omen will never be ade- 
y until more women qualify 

veiJIqr^^cation and training. Few 
othted - 
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Gibraltar 

Two away wina 

The third Christmas since the Spanish 
government began its siege’* finds the 
people of Gibraltar in good heart. Their 
chief minister, Sir Joshua Hassan, brought 
home two timely gifts this week. He Imd 
been in London on December 15th, seeking 
. budgetary aid to underpin Gibraltar’s new 
, Four-year development plan, when word 
' came from the United Nations that Spain 
(ji^hich had just rejected Britain’s October 
offer of a reference ||p Ms 

trying to get a resoKrtibfi‘‘todbrsmg its 
claims adopted during the last hurried days 
of the UN Assembly session. He sped, to 
New York with Mr Peter Isola, the former 
opposition leader who is now his deputy in 
. the coalition government. Their appear- 
’ ance secured a heartening victory for the 
Gibraltarians in the voting on the 17th. By 
Tuesday, December 20th, Sir Joshua was 
: back home and able to announce, simul- 
, taneously with Mr Lee’s statement in the 
House of Commons, the latest British com¬ 
mitments to economic support for the 
beleaguered but buoyant Rock. 

The Spaniards had mustered at the UN 
an anti-Gibraltarjan chorjus line that, in¬ 
cluded, as si[eU ;as Hispanic loyalist^, l^e 
Honduras, several Arab states whose 
spokesmen distinguished ^themselves by 
jibes about Sir Joshua’s Jewish origin. This 
low common denominator enabled even the 
Syrians and ihe Saudis to make cofoinoa 
cause for once. At first Madrid’s ^es 
tried to deny a hearing to the Gibraltarians; 
foiled in this, they peppered them with 
hostile questions. 

The Spanish arpment that the Gibral¬ 
tarians do not really exist was reinforced, 
this time, bv the suggestion that to let them 
keep their tiny territory was just like letting 
Mr Ian Smith run Rhodesia. Qearly 
Madrid hoped lo exploit the suspicions 
about Britlih policies that the Rhodesian 
conflict hod evdked among Africans and 
ppcinted. Ceylon’s 
representative pungently refuted Spain’s 
claim that the omy relevant ’' people ” were 
the descefidafits of the Spaniards who bad 
lived cm the Rock in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Sierra Leone proposed amendmg 
the Latin-Arab ciraft to require “the 
intereati of the people of the territory” to 
be fully uken into account. 

A Tanzanto efemand for an adjournment 
to permit renecdoa on this novel proposal 
provoked a blunt A^ralian retort that the 
UN’s only lOasOo for concerning itself with 
dependencies was to promote their inhabi¬ 
tants' interests ; how then could there be 
any hesita^ about such an amendment ? 
It was duly Ipduded; there was no further 
attempt to infier^ a suggestion that Gibraltar 
should be hmttd dyer to Spain ; aqd the 
amended leedutikm was carried by 78 votes 
to nonc^ to 1^ visible dismay of the 
Spanish dtlbglif» ndio had to vote for it 
hunsdl to'esdte further isolation. 

Meanwhile W Jo^^ua Hassan has‘ bieen 

able .to. report a new. Britislr grant of 


£100,000 to support Gibraltar’s 1967 
budget, and Britain’s approval of a £21 
million development plan. And even the 
tdiirlst iectof Is no# mlTying strongly 
plans to fly in 50 per cent more visitors 
next summer, and Cunonf is now basing a 
cruise liner 00 Gibraltar. As to the con¬ 
stitutional problem, the chief minister seems 
confident that, despite the present activity 
of the local movement that seeks full in¬ 
tegration with Britain, almost all Gibral¬ 
tarians will,|n^ ^utsr,ral}y^CEa formula 
of " free A bpmnnttee chaired 

by Mr Isola is already trying to find the 
most desirable and acceptable formula, and 

Sj^in can yield no worthwhile results. 

Cbmffidn ni^kei ' . . : / 

Forbidden ground 

FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 

The European Commission took a sharp 
knock this week, marking up points lor 
the French campaign to turn it into a tame 
secretariat. After more than two years’ ab¬ 
sence from Brussels, the ministers of social 
affairs of the six common market countries 
met there on December 19th. Their main 
contribution to the European com¬ 
munity was to tell the commission politely 
but firmly not to meddle in questions which 
did not concern it under the terms of the 
Rome treaty, and above all not to make any 
proposals fat future which could possibly 
embarrass m ember govern m e n ts. 

The trouble is that the Rome treaty says 
little or nothine about harmonisation 

of social policial tbe free¬ 

dom of workaisi ip mSffV rw ojie member 
country tp affOtlisr. The ccwnnission’s 
main sin k lhat It hai not only gone on 
churning out fiTopOSlls dwdljpod to raise 
minimal staQijml^.of sodal tsj^lation, but 
has appeared to be -eaitipaigning for 
political support against unwilling govern- 
mcots by eskfaig trade uoloni for didr ad- 


the commission should only hold consulta¬ 
tions with the Economic and Serial Com¬ 
mittee and other officially constituted 
commimity bodies. But virtually all the 
Six agreed chat it should consult tbt 
governments before taking any initiatives' in 
future. 

It was agreed that the community’s 
social policy mould be limited to a s^- 
tematic examnutioo of the possibility of 
htrmoAislng the ideas behind the so^ 
policies of m Sut plus a detailed study oi 
the costs of these focial policies. Which is 
as good a way.as any of shelving the whole 
question. One can sec the governments’ 
point of view: the.comrnlsslon’s attempts 
to knfreve and harmonise social legislation 
wouU strfte right m the funny bong of 
eeonmic union by'rafiing the costs of sodal 
But it IS a commentary on tbe 
State of tfo community that none of the 
mmistrirs was prepared to underwrite evm 
dm' l^riplo of a harmonisation of sraal 
poliaes, however, vague* however distant, 


Jopm _ 

Underground ^ 
movement 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

Above there is strangled traffic, polluted air 
and the highest land prices in the world. 
Below there is easy transport, air-condition¬ 
ing and sites that ace ^ per cent less 
expensive. Is it any wcxider tiiat more khd 
more Japanese businessmen ace going 

fbhikagai” or sttb- 
^temhean' fbwns ih T«p8h and several more 
are in the planning stage. Each one is a 
self-contained community of offices, shops, 
'^retOUVShts, bars, night dubs, cinemas and 
other consumer services—everythiop but 
housing, in fact. Construction ministry 
authorities usually Insist that the planned 
town be located where there are at least 
500,000 ^tential customers a day working 
in or visiting the immediate vicinity. 

Tbe typical subterranean centre near 
Osaka’s central railway station contains 225 
shops and restaurants, “green belts’* cf 
potted ferns and flowers and 6^0 yards of 
streets. It was built at a cost of £3.4 million 
in only 30 months and is visited by more 

into miniature villages ci restaurants, show¬ 
rooms and shops. Like many other under¬ 
ground centres it is directiy connected with 
subway stations, so that shoppers can travel 
fttwn their homes withoot ever'^risfaig to 
street level. 

The chikagai are admixpateied by teal 
estate companies and “ encQUtai^mghl: 
associations” composed of tug financM' 
interests such as railways and. dqMurtmetit 
stores. They operate their own poBoe 
forces and security patrols. City govern¬ 
ments offer *' guidance ” and in aome ggsea 
hold shares in the equity of the towns. 

“ More medical studim will have to be 
made before it can he a scert a i n e d that 
underground life is ' not. inju 


recently, insurance complies are taklqf no 
chalices and he pays a higher than onrinil 
rate for h|s policy. But so^ far the 
health problems that have ariaea are com¬ 
plaints from young women that the 
oessed air dries their skin. Bmpfa^^ jm 
usually issued uith fine moisteoiiMt csOaMi 
and vitamin pills. ';' 

The construction of tbq dou^walled 
esrdiquake - proof uodeisroimd centres 
invrives the same familiar techniques as for 
die underground transport system. Since 
Japan’s aubaoU is mainly sand, mud or 
porous lava they are limited in size only by 
the pilings needed to hold 19 sumoe 
buildings. In Tokyo, where land in the 
central Cinzk area works out at approKi*. 
Q>e^ly £6 million an acfC^ the incentive to 
expaxid underground shopping areas b 
particularly strong. Whether undeigfpnod 
tewna .will spread out for miles under evm 
inajbr Japanese city in theneict ooyet|ra:#it 
depend mainly on the g ev em m ent ’a iwi far 
fe^e efforts to curb xunaway.land prices. . 
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Talking turkey to Johnson 

Washington, DC 


now is that Mr Johnson must restore some 
life to the Democratic Natiooal Committee, 
which he has deliberately reduced to a 
nullity in the last two years. The leader 
of the malcmitent Qosecnois has ehserved 
that nobody in the Nadoosl Committee 
worked with any Governor in any way in 
the campaign at alL** Other Democrats 


Who would have thought to hear a Demo¬ 
cratic Governor declare that, if President 
Johnson had been running tor re-election 
last month against an ** acceptable ** Re¬ 
publican opponent^ he would have had a 
very tou^ race**? But the reversal of 
Democratic fortunes has been so abrupt 
that soothing syrup Is out of place. Mr 
Johnson may yet be grateful to Governor 
Harold Hughes of Iowa, a blunt man by 
habit, for blurting it out that the Emperor*s 
clothes are not there. It is not as though 
the case were hopeless or Mr Johnson 
expendable. Mr Johnson, and no other, 
has to lead the Democrats on to something 
or other in i^8. Nothi^ but death, an 
incapacitating illness, or bis own withdrawal 
can remove nim before then. 

Nobody believes that he would tire df 
power. ^ suspicion is heard that the two 
physical complaints (a post-operative hernia 
and a throat polyp) that took him into hos¬ 
pital last month concealed any more serious 
disorder. He rebounded from these opera¬ 
tions with all the buoyancy that oouid be 
wished. At 58 Mr Johnson shows no 
ground for doubting that he will be fit for 
a second term of office. Whether he will 
get it will depend on whether the RepuUt- 
cans can really bd^ themselves fo nominate 
a candidate capable of beating him; but k 
will also depend on how Mr Johnson 
handles his Administration and the leader- 
ship of his party between now and 
November, 19M. At this stage, theteftie, 
the intervention ’ 01 candid mends Bkt 
Governor t h ough unpalatable, is 

not otiose. 

Governor Hui^hes of Iowa was Chatman 


last week of the caucus of Democratic 
Governors at the national oonferenoe of 
State Governors at White Sulphur Spriw, 
West Virginia. After a vehement discussm 
in the caucus late on the Thursday, 
Governor Hughes came out and starded the 
press with the statement that the Demo¬ 
cratic Governors were plmost unanimous in 
putting the blame for the party’s electoral 
reverses on the unpopularity of Mr Johnson 
and his polkies. On Friday the President 
sent word that he would receive a delea- 
tion of Democratic Governors arm 
Christmas ; Governor Hughes of Iowa will 
lead it. Govemoia may not find it easy 
to dedde what they ore to tell the President. 
They can all see ttet he has not been doing 
well What he ought to do instead is 
another quesdon. 

Some of die Governors agree with the 
Republicans that Mr Johnson must resign 
hiinself to going slower with his Great 
Society programmes because of the 
and rising ooK of the war in Vietnam. But 
in fsot Mr Jobason is slowing down some 
of the sodai ntogrammes alieidy, paedy of 
his own vdioon and pardy whm the last 
Congfess insisted on it. When President 
Johnson wants to turn away anenm by 
the State Governors to get mm of a say 
in Us domestic poUdes, he will have plenra 
of rilics in the urban traders who find their 
imefests best semd by deriiag dfaect widi 
Washington. But he may have to pay mme 
attendott to the Oovcniers* denuttio fbr a 
bigger shuo In the management oi the 
party and to the preparadons for die 
decdou campaign of 196%. 

Whit neatly everybMy is agreed upon 


complain chat the ocgaifiSadGn is rUn **likc 
a Texas courthouse,** pediaps an nnfsk 
reflection 00 the judicial system of that 
State. The search is on for a re^oement 
for the present chainnin, Mr Jonn Bailey. 
If he does not go by February, when the 
committee is next to meet, there will be 

dvil war,’* according to G^emor Kemer 
of Illinois. 

Some of this may be treated Ughdy as 
part of a healthy return to the normal con¬ 
dition of American pditics, in which k it 
the Democrats who are riven by betion 
(but enjoy it and somehow survive It), 
while the Republicans offer a model of 
order and decorum. Something would be 
gravely wrong with the Democrats if they 
did not show some turbulenoc after thdr 
reverses of last month. Bur the present db- 
oontent is concentrated on the peiaon of 
President Johnson. For lack of Democratic 
politidans who were prepared to come out 
openly and say what they had to say, k hu 
been left to the press to point out mo steep 
decline in Mr John8on*8 hdd 00 popular 
esteem and to speculate on the faulOi 
mistakes or omissions that may lie behind 
it. It is an indication of one weakness in 
Mr Johnson that Us rraotion has been to 
treat the press as hostile, sporring with its 
members or even giHkttog them, uistead of 
seeking out and listemng to die local 
poBtical leatlers who could tell him how br 
the press vrai ri^ He has allowed himself 
to moot of touch. 

As die National CommiRee for an 
Bffoedye Congress comments in its year-end 
report, Mr Johnson’s congressional power 
has now crumbled: many tellable sup¬ 
porters in the House ef Representitiyes are 
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gone and ^ the suivivon look to the White 
House with dimifushiof faith in its magic, 
icii policies and its political guidance.*’, A 
coomientator in.. the RepMic 

magazine speaks of the White House as 
** lonely and beleaguered.” Some of this 
is a matter of feeling and could change. The 
turnover on Mr JohnsonV'Btaff is uncom¬ 
fortably rapid ; this staff is not only the 
iuatniment by which the President exerts 
khdership and control over the executive 
departments, but also the channel through 
wii^ iofonnation, ideas and impressions 
flow in and out of the White House. 

The latest crop of reskpiatioiis, wkh Mr 
Bill Moyers’s most prOttiSent amotig them, 
dmesses t^ genonl tone of Mr Johnson’s 
Administtadkm and ^ &is party by remind- 
iog those who wo^ normally be his sup- 
Mtters that the rppid turnover makes me 
now more than it need be. Mr 

Johnson heeds the flow*—from and to Con- 
gtessi dbe people widi ideas in the executive 
departments, th^' big ckies, the local party 
mi^ the aoKie^ world and the press— 
if he is to be an effective political leader. 
Mr Moyers has been pre-eminent among 
the men around Mr Johnson who enable 
outsiders to feel that they will hear when 
there is something to be known and will 
be heard when they have something to say. 
The President needs to keep the men who 
can do dus while lettii^ go those who can- 
sot ; he has difficulty in doing either. 

When it comes to defining where the 
Johnson Administration has gone wrong, 
opinions fly apart. Naturally the dominant 
fact in American national life is now the 
war in Vietnam. But Mr Johnson has car¬ 
ried the country with him in the successive 
stages of the war policy and, for every p»- 
•on prepared to take issue with the justice 
(dr necessity of the war, there are a dozen 
bAo accept it but who reject one or other 
of its consequences. 

People interested in urban and Negro 
improvement complain that Mr Johnson led 
thm to believe that the war effort and the 
Great Society need not interfere with each 
odanr. He does not make the Welling- 
Conian retort, that anybody who could 
believe that could believe anything; he 
popes for ways of gettmg social process 
for nothing and expects people to believe 
in ^t. Peoj^e concerned with the North 
Atlantic Treaty system, or relations with 
Russia, or world tariff reductions, or with 
t^ United Nations, are invited to proceed 
as if the more urgent priority will not stand 
in the way of what they have at heart. 
Characteristically, they begin by believing 
what they are told and the final indignation 
is related to the initial credulity. 

All can agree, however, that it was Mr 
JdhiiBoa who led them astray. The 
reputation of a political conjurer and 
maidpulator has stayed with him since the 
long years when be led a Dmocratic 
Senate under a Republican President, or 
even the earlier years when, as an ally of 
the Texas conservatives, he, yet managed 
to be a New Dealer and a helper 'of 
Franklin Roosc^Il There is an argument 
to be mode Johnson has never 

been a real for^all the 

assstery of cong^liSttai processes that he 


displayed in the Senate and in the first two 
years of his Presidency. The fact that 
Texas is only now ceasing to be a one-party 
state may have some relation to this puzzle. 
He is always hankering after universal 
agreement, which he calls consensus; this 
makes him a poor party man. At all events, 
the imputations of duplicity and lack 
of scruple that are being thrown at Mr 
Johnson now are not new at all. In the 
past, they have been treated as part of his 
singular mastery and spoken of with awe, 
sometimes even with pride. It would be a 
mistake to forget that his other qualities, 
too, are still tl^re: the imperious temper, 
the capacity to calculate aim relate manv 
factors on many levels, the size, strength 
and warmth that go with the hardness and 
the huee ambition. 

Mr Johnson, this is to say, is not to be 
written oS.\ The Presidency has the dis¬ 
advantage that its incumbent, unlike his 
critics and his friends out of office, has to 
live with the consequences of his earlier 
decisions. However, when it comes to the 
power game, it has unparalleled advantages 
as well, to a man with a feeling for that 
game. What Mr Johnson will do to get 
his party back into harness remains to be 
seen, but only he can do it; so long as he 
is President, he is irreplaceable. Until it 
is known who his opponent will be in 1968, 
it cannot be known whether Mr Johnson 
can be beaten. The Republicans have yet 
to solve their problem of finding a man 
behind whom they can unite who idso could 
conceivably be acceptable to a majority of 
the electorate. The new fact is that it has 
become possible for them to beat the 
Democrats if they choose such a man. 


Cooler in November 


If the President is making up his mind to 
ask for a tax increase, he will not find it 
easy to convince Congress that this is 
necked to cool off a super-heated economy. 
Though the cash registers have been jingling 
merrily this week and the extravaganzas are 
as costly as ever—this year’s His and Hers 
from the shop of Nieman Marcus is a pair 
of bath-tubs with a price tag of $4,000— 
sales are not noticeably exceeding those of 
last Christmas. Shop-keepers are k^ping 
up their courage by insisting that Christinas 
shoppers grow more dilatory every year and 
that all will be well by December 24th. 

People had more money in November 
than in October, but not as much more as 
they had become accustomed to. Short time 
was largely responsible, jMiticularly in 
Detroit, where die produedon of cars is 
being reined in; slumping sales are causing 
the manufacturers to tone down their opt£ 
mistic forecasts of sales in 1967 to about 
8.5 million, compared with the 9 mfllion 
bong sold in 1966. It is primarily lower 
output of cars ami steel wbioi is keeping the 
index of industrial production on a plateau. 
There are unmistakable signs or more 
caution about; instalment credit rose in 
October by only $380 millkm, seasonally 


Industrial production 



adjusted, the lowest figure for several years. 
In November new ormrs for durable goods 
dropped for the second month in a row, 
falling below sales and reduciim the back¬ 
log of unfilled orders for the mat time in 
three years. 

Talk of a recession to come goes much 
too far. With unemployment down to its 
year’s low of 3.7 per cent of the labour force 
last month and employment still rising, the 
economy is still stretched. But the expecta¬ 
tion is that real growth next year will not 
exceed 4 per cent, compared with 5.5 per 
cent in 1966. Government estimates that 
business spending on new plant and equip¬ 
ment will be only some 7 per cent higher, 
in dollar terms, by the end of June than it 
was last June suggest that the capital goods 
boom will no longer be a thrusting force in 
1967. The only figure which lodks better 
and bigger is that for the number of new 
houses on which work was started in 
November; but deeply depressed housing 
has nowhere to move but up —and the 
housing figures are notoriously erratic. 

If there is hesitation on the civilian side, 
will defence spending keep the boom fuelled 
up throughout 1967 ? President Johnson 
has at last supplied the missing figure: he 
will have to ask for a supplementary appro¬ 
priation of $9 to $10 billion for the fiscal 
year which ends in June, bringing defence 
spending to some $68 billion; this will be 
$14 billion higher than in the previous fiscal 
year. But even if the Vietnam war goes on, 
the prospect for the twelve months after 
next June is of a gentler rise, with less pres¬ 
sure on the economy from this source. 

There will, however, be a deficit of some 
$10 billion in this year’s administrative 
Budget and it is not impossible that Mr 
Johnson will ask Congress to make some 
contribution, in the form of higher taxes, 
toward this. But such a gesture toward the 
better mix of economic policy sought for so 
long by the Federal Reserve authorities is 
unlikely to be treated as a matter of urgency 
by Congress. 


Easier at the Fed 


The central bank itself, however, appears 
to be recognising that the tight lid which 
it has damped on credit since early in the 
summer, bis succeeded in checking the 
excesses pf the boom. Since August there 
had been no growth in bank loans to busi¬ 
ness and since June no growth in the money 
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supply. Mow a sensation of greater ease 
is begging to spread. A little more seems 
to be involved than the traditional loosening 
of the reins at the end of the year when 
the demand for credit is at its seasonal high. 

By buying government securities, the 
central bank has brought about a sharp fall 
in the net borrowed reserves—the overall 
indebtedness—of member banks. Last week 
these were down to $152 million compared 
with what seemed to be a target (tf some 
$400 million in the tight days of October. 
Even more striking has been the fall in the 
yield on Treasury bills week after week ; 
this now stands at 4.8 per cent, compared 


with 5.4 per cent in mid-’Movember and 5.58 
in mid-September. 

The money market has been enabled to 
absorb fairly heavy offerings of corporate 
and local authority bonds without a return 
to interest rates which at one time were 
higher than they had been for forty years. 
Indeed, the tone of the market is so much 
better that some $600 million worth of 
participations in government loans are 
scheduled to be sold early next month. Such 
sales have the book-keep^ effect of reduc¬ 
ing government expenditures and this is 
particularly welcome at a moment when the 
debt is closer to its statutory ceiling than it 


has been mxx the days of Prestdent BisMs^. 
bower. Participation sakswecehaltedrCQ^ 
months ago when it became plain that they 
would put both the market and interestxatea 
under unacceptable pressure. 

In September the Federal Reserve 
authorities promised Uiai: their rigid con¬ 
trol of credit, would be made more flexible 
as soon as there was an eaBing.of anfladonaxy 
pressure; the Fed 1 ^ no desire to. Re¬ 
voke charges that it is inviting a recession. 
But whether lid will be lifti^ cn<U^ tb 
permit sustained growth of credk will 
depend on the course of the economy and on 
the President's decision about fiscal poliqr. 



Wa/t Disney's 
legacy 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
LOS ANGELES 

In its macabre way, the stock market 
sent shares in Walt Disney Productions 
soaring the day after the death of the 
creative genius who was responsible for 
the success of this empire of the enter¬ 
tainment world. The explanation is that 
Walt Disney had long refused to counten¬ 
ance either a merger with enthusiastic 
suitors or the sale of his extensive film 
library to television. 'I'he value of this 
library alone is put at over $200 million. 
Walt Disney was convinced that the car¬ 
toons, films and tclcviMon shows in it 
could be rc-issued almost indefinitely to 
charm new generations of children. With 
his death power passes to his elder 
brother, Mr Roy Disney, the chairman 
and president of the company. But he is 
now 73 years old and talking of retire¬ 
ment. The speculation is that the 
younger men coming to the fore may be 
more flexible. 

Walt Disney, an excellent businessman 
as well as an incomparable showman, took 
pains to see that there was a whole new 
generation of younger men to carry on 
Us enterprises. What he could not ensure 
was the succession of anyone with his 
own soaring imagination and pioneering 
flair: he was among the earliest film 
makers to use sound and colour, the first 
to make a full length cartoon and the first 
to mix live actors with animated creations. 
But in the last year of his life he had been 
pressing forward with ambitious schemes 
of diversification, which would make the 
company far less dependent upon films. 
In California he was planning a year round 
resort on twenty square miles of Mineral 
King, a valley in the Sequoia National 
Forest, mid-way between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. And on the other side 
of the country, In Florida, work has al¬ 
ready started on a second amusement park, 
Disney World, which will be even larger 
than the original Disneyland at Anaheim, 
California. Neither of these projects is 
scheduled for completion until 1971. 

Mineral King, with its plans for an 
Alpine Village, overnight accommodation 
for 7,250 guests, fourteen ski lifts with a 
combined hourly capacity of 11,400 and 
the expecution of entertaining 2.5 million 
visitors every year, will cost some $35 
million. Disney World, on its 27»443 
acres of wilderness In central Florida, will 


contain an estimated $65 million worth of 
attractions. The intention is to prevent 
outside interests from exploiting the neigh¬ 
bourhood with motels, restaurants and 
hot-dog stands as they have around 
Disneyland ; land around the new amuse¬ 
ment park will be strictly controlled and 
leased only on a profit-sharing basis. 

The company has expected to find all 
the money for Mineral King from its own 
resources and to put up a substantial part 
of the cost of Disney World. Moreover, 
Walt Disney Productions is in the midst 
of increasing the capacity of the Anaheim 
Disneyland by 50 per cent, at a cost of 
$40 million; this sum will be generated 
entirely from within the company. Its 
fiscal year which ended on September 30, 
1966, was its best ever, with revenues of 
over $112 million, more than twice the 
1960 total. Net income a share was $6.25, 
almost twice as much as in 1963. 

But this affluence was not achieved over¬ 
night. Walt Disney started in a small 
way aa long ago as the late nineteen- 
twenties, with film cartoons based on such 
characters as Mickey and Minnie Mouse, 
Pluto, Donald Duck; these are still being 
screened in the cinemas of the mid-nioe- 
teen-sixties. They won him a devoted 
following and he was well on the way to 
prosperity when the second world war 
intervened. But after it he and his brother 
Roy, the financial, as opposed to the 
creative, genius of the enterprise, had to 
start all over again. 

It took them five years to gain their first 
solid post-war success, financially as well 
as artistically, with the full-length cartoon 
feature ‘'Cinderella.” Until then, they 
existed on cartoon shorts and several live 
action pictures made in Britain with 
blocked sterling; it was then that Walt 
Disney may have developed his taste for 
British performers. Later Miss Julie 
Andrews and Miss Hayley Mills proved to 
be among his greatest money-earners. But 
no sooner was their motion picture enter¬ 
prise back on its feet than the .Disneys 


took a really bold and hazardous plunge, 
launching the first large-scale, adult- 
oriented amusement park, Disneyland, in 
I 955 ' The gamble looks even more risky 
now than it did at the time, with the inter¬ 
vening years strewn with the wreckage of 
imitators. 

The brothers could not finance such an 
undertaking alone, and so they sought the 
help of partners, the Western Anting 
and Lithograph Company and the Ameri¬ 
can Broadcasting Company. Even so the 
Disneys went heavily into debt. But 
Disneyland caught the public imagination. 
Within six years the Disneys were able to 
buy out their partners and so came to own 
Disneyland outright, a $52 million asset. 
The park contributes about one-third of 
the revenues of Walt Disney Productions 
at the present time and its popularity has 
not flagged. New attractions are being 
added constantly. 

Meanwhile films, which generate close 
to 50 per cent of all the company’s 
revenues—the rest comes from merchan¬ 
dise, gramophone records, publications 
based on Disney film and cartoon 
characters and television shows—have be¬ 
come more successful than ever. The 
biggest success of all has been ''Mary 
Poppins,” which has far from exhausted its 
potential after more than two years ti 
exposure in the cinemas and is expeaed 
to bring some $47 million, putting it 
among the great money-spinning films of 
all time. Moreover, It cost only $5.2 mil¬ 
lion to make. This formula of low-budget 
pictures which are big attractions at the 
box office has been exploited by the 
Disneys time and time again. A current 
example is "That Darned Cat,” costing 
$1.8 million and taking in $13 mflUon. 

Certainly other men can carry forward 
these floing concerns and the new and 
even bigger projects now in the planning 
stage. But they have become so identi¬ 
fied with Walt Disney that it is hard to 
imagine them without him and his whole¬ 
hearted, enthusiastic involvement. 
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'Hk demiiid for credit It atiU lieavjr tnd tbe 
Indent Keaerre Bmdt <f New Votl^ 
dmaceeradcilljs "rttr**** ooanDoed dwt 
Ikn fide of inftiriwy eoptmnet to be n very 
red one. 


Arli Strike out 

. .. 

1. Orchestras out of tune 

PROM A CORRESPONOEHT IN LOS ANGEUS 

Music lovers on botli coasts have suffered 
aevcie depdvadonthiaautuiiiJL Both annual 
series of concerts given by the Los Angles 
Philharmonic and the PhiladeQshia 
Orchestra got off to late starts, the former 
after a delay of three weeks, involving four¬ 
teen canitelled concerts, the latter eight 
weeks and 35 coiioet)Ei b^nd schedule. In 
both cases, me delay was due to a strike by 
the musidana Ibr improved pay and other 
benefits. The disputes have been settled, 
but they are a symptom of deep-seated 
.jdiscontent within me profession. 

In recent years American cities have gone 
on a cultural binj^, with the main emf^asis 
on music. Gty fothers (more often, in fact, 
Qty mothers), dvic-minded philan^opists 
and music lovers Mnerally, have raised 
millions of dollars m the construction of 
fine new conoeit halls, such as that at the 
Lincoln Centre in New York City and the 
Dorothy Chandler Pavilion of the Los 
Angeles Musk Centre. Meanwhile, the 
financial status of the musicians, without 
whom such facilities arc useless, has changed 
little for the better. 

The life of a professional musician in the 
United States today is no sinecure. The 
fourteen concerts whidi the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic should have given in &ree 
weeks, and the 35 to which the PhDaddphia 
Orchestra was committed over a two-month 
period, are fdrly typical work-kads. Indeed, 
in Philaddidiia the main barrier to a settle¬ 
ment provM to be the inalstenoe of the 
orchestra that it should not be called upcm 
to wofksohard. In future its members will 
play hi no more than eight performances a 
week, induding rehearsals and only four 
ccMioeics. 

Nor are pay scales astronomic, when com¬ 
pared with thorn of, for eiuuiipk, caipenters, 
electricians aiHi locry-drivero. Under the 


recent scttleineDt, me nmumom cate m 
Philaddpliia will be raised bom the proKne 
$200 a weric for the season to $237.50^ in 
mree stages of a three-year contract. 
Seod^jr, musldMls of New York's Metro- 
^politan O^peta, who have pliyed without a 
contract iinoe June, 196^ won an agreement 
laisiQg didr basic wage uom $15^0 week to 
$200^ rising so $260 by In Los 

Angdes, the fac i te asc will be from $x8o 
rninimom now to $225 within a similar tu^ 
span. It is untiatid for wage rates to be 
lower in the West than hr the East for pro- 
fesskma!^ but die Pbilhaniiqnic is one of 
the few major orchestras, in the country 
without hicbme bom endowments. 
Annual MM win also be angmented hym- 
tensionMlWe concert season ; for example, 


Lot Ang^ will have a 4<-week season of 
concerts in future, compel with only 38 
weeks pieviousiy. The muskiaai are also 
auaranteed hctict hoUdm pensions and 
heakh and wdCaie benefits. Similar-pro- 
visions have also been won by the Phila* 
delphii Orchestra. 

The musidans are not unaware that the 
ofcbestfi's fuod-rairing ofguusatkms have 
dieir own probtem, that of obtaining 
enough money to keep top ronl^ 
orchestras pkyiog at all. The Southern 
California Symphony-Hollywood Bowl 
Assodatton, having alrmdy worked itself up 
to fever pitch raismg $475,000 to cover the 
F!hilharmonic*s projected defidt for the 
1966-67 season, now has to tap its donors 
for another $275,000, by February loth, to 
meet the immediate increase in costs 
resulung from the strike setdement 

AH over America the performinE arts are 
struggling with incrctsii^s financial difficul¬ 
ties, in spite of efforts to rescue them. In 
the world of music, the most notable of 
these efforts is the Ford Foundation's en¬ 
dowment programme for the financial sup¬ 
port of orchestras over the next decade. 
But even the impaa of this will be limited. 
The Foundation’s plan is to contribute to 
the Creadon of orchestral endowments, pro¬ 
vided that local sponsors match its contribu¬ 
tions. It has been estimated that, within ten 
years, the aggregate endowment may reach 
some $200 irmlm. But the income from 
this will have to be shared among 6x major 
orchestras, whose costs by the end of die 
decade wiU amount to $70 million a year, on 
present projections. As a result, the foun¬ 
dation may contribute only about 7 per cent 
of the toul funds needed, a mere drop in 
the bucket, 

Mr Joseph Salyers, general manager of 
the Southern California Symphony, said that 
the Foundation’s grant still would not 
bridge the gap between what the orchestra 
fdt tiiat it c^d pay and what the musicians 
asked. The musidans’ answer was that 
a dty whkh had nised vast sums to attract 
the Dodgers* baseball tean>—some of whose 
players receive $ioo/)oo a year or more— 
ou|^t not, in all oonsdenoe, to ask another 
group of carefatty trained, highly talented 
professionals to subsidise its culture. 

2. Plays for the provinces 

NtwYwk 

To Amerkaot, Britain’s repertory com- 
pooies Stan an ideal solution for a persis¬ 
tent ptoUein, in that they provide trainmg 
for young actors as well as employnxent for 
older ones. Moreover, at least from the 
pobt of vkw of the inteUectual ccxnmunity, 
they hold out the pfomise of offeriog an 
anodote m Broadway. It has become a 
platitude to declare dnat New York’s com¬ 
mercial theatre is dead. And this is a 
difficult diarne to refute, given Broadway’s 
present domination by musicals” 

and” light jM^edies.” 

A number repertory companies have 
been formed during the past decade and 
have, in fac4 built up something approach¬ 
ing a regional theatre in, lor exam^ dries 


like Pictsburgh, San Francisco and Houaton. 
However, once the initial cotbusiami hu 
died doim, these local communities have 
timed out, all too often, to be unable 
or unwilling to support their theatres. 
Although private fund-raising drives for 
symphray orchestras usually succeed, those 
for the theatres usually do not. Recently, 
however, regional theatre has taken a new 
line. It has begun to nest within the large 
universities, witii the actors also serving as 
teachers for students who are intent on t 
professional career in the theatre. 

In several ways, this is a fortunate turn. 
The univerrities are in a stronger pmition 
to raise funds, from their graduates in the 
case of private institutions, from State 
Legislatuta in that of^ the large tax- 
supported univerriries. 'Moreovei^ the 
plukuidiropic foundations look favourably 
on the universities’ attempts to broaden the 
cultural life of the studrats and of their 
communities. The University of Michigan, 
for example, has approved plans for a new 
$3 million ^yfaouse, while die University 
of lllmois is set to construct a modem, 
indeed dazzling, centre for the performing 
arts which will cost $14 million. These are 
not rare examples. * ^ 

The pattern differs from university to 
university. Several simply house a number 
of different companies during the academic 
year. Stanford University in California has 
ti^en on a core of nine professional actors 
and has merged them with its drama 
students to form a resident company, with 
the aid of a $300,000 grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. A number of 
others have imported British and European 
directors for shon periods. And now New 
York University is about to launch a new, 
highly professional drama programme 
with the help of a $750,000 grant from 
the R^kefeUer Foundation, which the 
university must match. 

There are now approximately 25 regional 
companies, most of diem perched in a 
university. What kind of plays will they 
produce f Undoubtedly, many will mirror 
the New York theatre as they train actors 
for Broadway. A few—^Yale University is 
the outstanding example—are intent on 
establishing true repertory companies and 
on discovering a new style of American 
riieatre. Even Broadway is to be helped to 
break out of its mould. Two weeks ago the 
Twentkdi Century Fund antiounoed that it 
would provide funds for productions which 
seem worthwhile but are* unable to win 
sufficient ccxnmercial backing. 


Accelerator at rest 


March is over. The home for 
Aasenca’s (Kopoeed aoo>bi]lioa electron 
volt pmtoa aoedesamr has been choaen. It 
is to Im WestCD, Illinois, a flat and sparsely 
populated snetdi of farmland Mmit 30 
nm west of C 3 iicam. So fietoely .was this 
prize i^BOght after by 48 of the 50 states 
that tw. ihtoioic Baer0 Commission had to 
cafl In die help of th^atknial Academy of 
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Scknoes to reduce the list of hopefuls to 
six. (Origfaally there were 200 sites in the 
runninff.) All bad ft least 3,000 acres avail¬ 
able^ abundant supplies of water and elec¬ 
tricity, good transport facilities and univer¬ 
sities and research establishments in the 
neighbourhood. The choice of Weston 
(perhaps because it was most central of all) 
will bring rejoicing to the Midwest, which 
has felt that the East and West Coasts, plus 
Texas, have had more than their share of 
big-spending federal projects. 

The accelerator is expected to cost about 
$375 million. But not very much of that 
sum will be spent right away. In its budget 
for the next fiscal year, the AEC will ask 
for a modest $10 million to begin designs. 
But at least that means that the giant atom- 
smasher as a project is very much alive; 
there was some talk this year tibat, like 
another scientific luxury item, Project 
Mohole, it might be lulled by federal 
budget-cutting. The accelerator will take 
eight years to construct, once it is begun 
in earnest; it will be circular, about a mile 
in diameter, and will be about six times 
larger than the world’s largest currently 
operating proton accelerator, the 33-Bev 
machine at Brookhaven. Around it will be 
established a national accelerator laboratory 
to be used by foreign, as well as American, 
scientists interested in elementary particle 
physics. 

The State of Illinois certainly helped 
Weston to win the prize with its display of 
co-operativeness toward AEC. It has 
offered to buy the 6,800-acre stretch of 
land and to give it to the AEC at no cost. 
Furthermore, last summer the Governor 
issued an executive order establishing open 
housing (that is, banning racial discrimina¬ 
tion) as state policy ; some of his critics 
saw this as a blatant attempt to meet the 
AEC’s insistence that whatever community 
was chosen would have to assure that the 
newcomers would not be subjected to racial 
intolerance. The 400 inhabitants of Weston 
are quite happy about their new acquisition, 
even though the bulldozers will be tearing 
up the cornfields The accelerator will bring 
at the very least 2,300 people to the area and 
they are sure to 1^ followed by a flood of 
shopping centres and new industries. 


Packaging 

passengers 

There is some excuse for those who see an 
element of blackmail in Mr Henry Ford’s 
complaint that certain of the draft safety 
regulations for cars arc impossible to meet 
and that as a result some automobile plants 
may have to shut down. It is a threat that 
carries weight at a time when the economy 
is slackening larsely because the output of 
motor cars Jb falling off. But in fact most 
of the 23 new standards are similar to, 
although they so further than, those already 
fequired by the government when buying 
for itself. 

Some doncesskxis are made to the in¬ 
dustry's objections—rear window defoggecs 


are not insisted on, for example ; and vriiile 
there are some surprises—m diminatfam 
of projecting hub caps is ono-«efae effec¬ 
tive date of these may be postponed if 
manufacturers can prove that fundamental 
changes in design would be needed, making 
it impossible to introduce them in time for 
the 1968 models which come into produc¬ 
tion next summer. The industry has until 
January 3rd to register its protests—^against 
the short time allowed anmngst other things 
—and the final regulations will be pub¬ 
lished on January aist. The criteria set 
standards for performance but do not 
attempt to fix details of design, so that there 
is still opportunity for competition in meet¬ 
ing the new requirements. 

Detroit will not be happy if special ex¬ 
ceptions are made for imported cars when 
these are selling better than ever before, in 
contrast to American makes. But the new 
regulations do fall particularly heavily on 
little foreign cars—^thdr windscreens are 
smaller than the minimum now specified, 
for example. Moreover, restyling is done 


/f never rains... 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Unintended cloud-seeding on a giant 
scale may be going on, according to 
Dr Vincent Schaefer, the originator of 
the artificial cloud-seeding process 
used to produce rain, and now the 
director of the Atmospheric Sciences 
Research Centre at Albany, New 
York. He points out that the exhaust 
from motor-cars contains billions of 
particles of submicroscopic particles 
of lead, due to the use of tetraethyl 
lead as an anti-knock material in 
petrol. 

Change these particles into lead 
iodide by introducing just a whiff of 
iodine vapour and, in super-cooled 
air such as that at cloud altitudes, 
ice crystals flash into being by the 
million, ^ch one is able to seed a 
snowflake which then descends as 
snow or melts into rain lower down. 
Thus wherever there are numbers 
of cars, the air is prepared for 
seeding. 

The iodine vapour needed to com¬ 
plete the process is present in the 
atmosphere as a result of the burning 
of fossil fuels, the growth of plants, 
and industrial processes. The total 
may not be great but "extremely 
small amounts of iodine can produce 
striking effects.” In a typical experi¬ 
ment a five-second coUectififi bf the 
exhaust from an idling car engine 
produced more than zoo million ice 
crystals. 

To the lay mind, this suggests that 
all abandoned cars should be packed 
off to the Sahara. But to Mr Mor¬ 
ris, the chairman of the American Bar 
Association's subcommittee on 
weather modification, the discovery 
is one more reason for controlling 
pollution of the air by motor-cars. 
He also suggests that the atmosphere 
should be sampled to measure the 
extent of this kind of pollution and the 
effect on weather, climate and human 
beings. 


kaa frequently abroad than it is in ffia 
United States, to that it wjOl be hinder vfrr 
manuui^uren- to make, the ne^ 
sary changes within the statutoiy yeai; > 

After that no car is to be sold wiAoitt a 
certificate that it meeta the new standards. 
These fall into three gnmps: those deaignted 
to make , a crash less likely—dual brak^ 
systems, better tyres, oompulsory defrosten 
and defoggers, etc; those design^ to lessen 
injuries when a crash occurs—padded in¬ 
teriors (induding an "unrestrained child 
impact area ”), seat belts for all passengers, 
collapsible steering wheels; and An wort 
to prevent post-crash injuries by fire. A 
companion set of proposals are intended to 
make drivers safe for cars as well as cart 
safe for drivers—training programmes, scgliC 
tests before licences are granted, mandat^ 
inspection of vehicles. Such regulationa 
are the affair of state governments but those 
that have not esublimed such rules by the 
end of 1968 may forfeit the federal govern¬ 
ment’s contribution to dieir highway funds. 

In spite of all the publicity almt car 
safety, the general public still does not seem 
very interested. Safety features do not 
appear to make good sales talk and will 
appeal even less when they bring higher 
prices, as seems inevitable. Defects in 
existing models are now being widely pub¬ 
licised but a surprisingly large number of 
owners still have not bothered to take potent 
tially faulty cars back to the deakn for 
rectification. 


Comsat marches on 


Without getting exactly what it wants, the 
Communications Satellite Corporation 
manages to grow in power and influence. 
(The corporation, hali-publi^ half-private, 
has been so successful, in fact, that 
" comsat-like ” has become a Wasl^gton 
adjective for describing combinations (Mf 
private and government enterprise.) Now 
Comsat has Just won the right to own 50 
per cent of each American ground station 
that transmits signals to and from commer¬ 
cial satellites in space. To be sure, Comsat 
wanted full ownership, sudh as it has en¬ 
joyed on a temp^ry basis for the past 
year; the larger its investment base, the 
higher the rates that it can demand. Bat 
the Federal Communicadoos Commiasion 
did strengthen Comsat’s hand considerably 
in allowing it to share control ol the^stAtiona 
with the private communications films. 
These, noubly the American Tdephone 
and Telegraph Company, had pleaded for 
the right to own ^ stations all by thqn- 
selves. Gomsa^ they argued, was mteoM 
by Congress to be a "carrier’s carrier,’* In 
charge of nothing , but the actual sateUitea. 

tht next hurdle will be a bigger one. 
Satellites are obviously ripe for use in pn^ 
viding television links betwew die far-flung 
regions of the continental United States. 
Comsat would like to have exdutive con^ 
trol over a network of domestic satellites, 
but needs permission from the FCC to set 
one up. (The corporatton was founded by 
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Gdogcess, sp^dficaUy tc> M^ish tfi inters 
siitim' ^ was said 

dMik sdviiigr the ho^'front.) This tmbi- 
den was severeljrthdteii last summer by the 
Feid Fouiidition. The Foundation, Un¬ 
coiled abonr the dreariness of American 
tdevUoct pcogrammes, asked that a new 
tod^cridc n t and non-profit-making 
cqpaniatiQo be fonnoed to operate a 
dMlDesric service of television by tatdlites; 
this system would transmit bom commer¬ 
cial and educational programmes and use 
the ftvenues from the former to pay for 
producing the latter. 

Both Comsat and the American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company have 
poured cold water on this plan from the 
dntset. Both have filed briefs with the 
FCC saying that^ if satellites are to be used 
cfliCiendy within American borders, they 
most be allowed to handle all forms of com¬ 
munications traffic—^telegrams, telephones, 
dam transmission between computers as 
wdl aa telciviaion. But the Foundation is 
dearly maku^ a of it. It has announced 
a grant of $xo million for a series of demon- 
atcation programmes to show how eifective 
educational television might be. 


University diallenges^S 

The next presidents 

New York 

It is not inconceivable that Mr McGeorge 
Bundy, Mr John Gardner and Mr Rob^t 
McNamara will soon become the next 
pf^dants of, respsctivfly) Harvard, 
Columbia, and California universities, 
thoueh the odds on Mr Bundy might be 
kngmefiod, given the fact that ne was only 
a graduate student at Harvard and never 
pr^rly served Ms apprenticeship there as 
an undergraduate. Let it be stated immedi¬ 
ately diat these gentlemen are all at present 
quite irett occupied with other endeavours 
and that they have not been approached 
by any of ifie universities mentioned above. 

The point behind this idle touting of 
future presidential candidates is that 
education hm become a mafor American 
industry. It offiers more cachet and more 
chalienges tfian can be found in most cor¬ 
porate enterprises and even, perhaps, 
provi^a more potential for an aspiring (and 
imginative) executive. 

Thus it was not very surprising that Mr 
Edward BtheringtOn resign^ his position 
•s head of the American Stock Exchange 
oarlf t^s summer to accept the president 
Of wbafeyan Univefiity, a small, althougn 
Vagdllliy iqd quite iflfluentM, liberal arts 
emge & the middle of Connecticut. Mr 
Ei^ih^hm cdqk a cut of about 50 per cent 
In ifdaf^to arbimd $50,000; but men 
who, lOie him, eoind out of the corporate 
and jBnioeU ciMiiund are not oonofaned 
wkb aabny end vrcaltb alone. Often they 
pare snoio abo^ handling power aiid 
neaponsii^ty and about the aanse of affect¬ 
ing the timoB that they live in. v 

Unlveraiflet do not, however, deal with 
nsodeaj&luinB:' Today Harvard^ .after all, 
ii?fiiii||p^ snugly on top of a $1.13 hUHon 


endowmem fund and has an annual oper¬ 
ating budget of dose to $120 million. As 
for^ the university of California, it is a 
goliath or, in the Word coined by Dr Clark 
Kerr, its president, a multiversity. It serves 
government and industry; its staff diuhis 
out thousands of pieces of research and 
attempts to educate more than loofioo 
students each year. In the size of its 
operations it rivals most large corpora¬ 
tions. More to the point, the key men in 
the universities cherish the fact (or 
Illusion?) that the way in which they 
occupy themselves has consequences which 
are important and profound, far mote pro¬ 
found, say, than the production, design and 
marketing of motor cars. They feel them¬ 
selves to be overseeing not only the educa¬ 
tion of mass America but actually the 
restructuring of American society. 

Not ah-^indeed not many—university 
presidents view their task or their universi¬ 
ties In preci^ly this light. Some, like 
President Pusey of Harvard, appear to hold 
to the more traditional view that the proper 
concerns of a university are education, 
scholarship, ethics, values, the boys and 
girls, and that the university should some¬ 
how be set apart from society. In its way, 
this is merely an extension of the early con¬ 
ception of the university president who, a$ 
a clergyman and great teacher, looked after 
the souls and the minds of his flock. 
Subsequently, there was some transforma¬ 
tion and public figures, ** pillars of the 
community,** stepped in as university presi¬ 
dents ; they succeeded usually in alienating 
the staff and providing comic novelists with 
abundantly rich material. More recently 
some univetaity presidents have been 
brilliant scholars and humanists like the 
late A. Whitney Griswold, president of 
Yale. These men have certainly not been 
recluses; nevertheless, their world has 
been closely circumscribed. 

This has become less true today. The 
need is for large-scale financmg—the 
University of Chicago is reaching for $360 
minion, while Duke, Stanford and Yale 
universities have alt launched successful 
campal^s for $100 million. This means 
that universities cannot be content to tap 
the wealthy **o]d xradb** but must movt 
out to press their daims on the big private 
charitable foundations and the govemmenc 
Moreover, today the universities find tbemf 
selves in the mklst o{ great change and 
upheaval. There ate mergers and cozir 
federations involving staffs libtarifs an^ 
scientific equiptiient. Negroes, Jews and 
other outsiders are all being welcomed (in 
modest numbers to be sure), particularly by 
the most prestigious universities, Ipaee^ 
it fs the offspring of graduates wh6 now 
find that their pd^ege of almost‘liititomatic 
acceptance ei atudents is tbreatenisd. 

Thcoretiea&y;, the university president 
has a voice, rS& only on these matters of 
interest to hb ijnuvctsity, but also on issue! 
that are rdatcdiiD government, industry'and 
general. public j^licy, COtnell Univcnity| 
for exampki is cuxymft on programiiies ^ 
research as well la tedUucal aasiataooi iq 
Asia and Latin America. Michigan Stati 
University is. miYPlvod. ia Yletn^ 
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it is afitlged to haveifilOWc^ its staff tb Ife 
Infiltrated -by thb Gsntnd 'mt^gence 
Agency). The University' of Chfcagb, 
*vraethef it likes it or riot, will be forced 
eventually to assume major responsibility 
for producing some kind of change in the 
Negro ghettoes that surround it. 

Certainly the staff, the administrators, 
and now even a handful of the students, 
have a share In the decisions that are made. 
But the president, aside from his ceremonial 
and fund-raising functions, can, if he 
chooses and if he has the ability, provide 
the necessary leadership. Unfortunately, 
too few of the present university presidents 
are equipped to play this part. Several 
prefer to keep it at bay; others, like Dr 
Clark Kerr, prefer to act as mediators, 
arbitrating among men aiffi groups. 

It seems likely, however, that the next 
generation of presidents will consist more 
oi men Who have shuttled easily between • 
university, government, industry and the 
philanthropic foundationt. (Mr Carl 
Kaysen, who moved from Harvard to Mr 
Bundy's staff at the White House and this 
year to the directorship of Princeton’s Insti¬ 
tute for Advanced Studies, seems like an 
apt case in point.) They will continue td ^ 
be educators, and even scholars, but they 
will also be men who are familiar with large 
scale organisations and with power—in 
short men like Messrs Bundy, Gardner and 
McNamara. And the chances are that 
should their old universities call, these three 
gentlemen would not find the prospect 
unoleasing. 

(Previous articles in this series of three 
appeared in the issues of October 22nd and 
November 12th,) 


Shorter Notes 

The headaches common to advanced coun¬ 
tries—traffic chaos, dwindling public trans¬ 
port, city planning, hospitd problems— 
may forge new bonds of aympathy between 
East ana West. Fresidenc Johnson has pre¬ 
vailed upon Mr McGeorge Bundy, now tl^ 
president of the Ford Foundation, to study 
the creation of an international centre for 
the exchange of techniques to deal with 
these dilemmas of affluence. Presumably 
the preliminary response must have been 
favourable, both am^ the oonuiHimst and 
the non-communist countries; Mr Bundy Is 
too busy and too much in demand to wasris 
time on a project ^without a future. I^ist 
month the President also ^tablished a conv 
mirtee to consider ways of overcoming tech¬ 
nological lags among members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

* * m * 

In Citifomia the next battle for Negro 
rights will take place ar the hairdressers*. 
Until now most shops have kept Negro 
^ents out by claiming that none of th^ 
staff lias been mined to manage Negro 
hair, which usually needs to have the curl 
taken em before it can be atyled. But be- 
idnniog In^lanuary all graduates of beauty 
schools who want a licence to practice muse 
prove that they are expert in straightening 
hrir; In' time the order' should open all 
heeuif diops to maabera of minority races. 
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WAT TYLERS OR NAZfS? 

Matt Matt from Within: 


b tt glri l i j li a m and bnitilhMi.. Mr Miftiik'Vli' 
the iBjbtwinMter-bnteaucte^- Jeetinfng dm 
tnujora .«a^4ttir misbehaiddiir) qmdimj. 
lepgthify ftM die SiUe, d« «ing ^un>ttibfr» 
tioiu teynitadon cherte, fatdog aatfe#'> 
vridi any abiliqr to .write to keqt i:*^- 
teoQcds m ten tciwnte noicbool^ ■ Hedeo^ 
crifacB in detail .uto'aMain .wiiidt he todhu. 
part, the pcatie' aegQiiuieBS.i.t.wtth diOA 
Bridrii, the sudden and abrinjng-deieriota-' 
don in the diatactec of. his luaf: Dpduk 
Kimathi when die war was ,tlft 

is a moving and sad atoty and not withoiit 
nobility. < 


Autobiography and Anajy^s of Kenyans Peasa 

By Donald L. Barnett and Karari Njama. 
MacOibbon and Keo: 512 pages. 63s. 

In thr history ^ contemporary nationalism 
and decdoniaation the Mau Man revolt in 
Kenya has a special and sinister place. Des* 
pite everything that has hai^ned since— 
in Algeria, Congo,. ZanzilMr, Southern 
Sudan, Nagaland, Vietnam—and the far 
greater insight we now have into the nature 
& primitive rebellion, this traumatic experi¬ 
ence stands out in the. memory as a tning 
apart, iin^uely barbarous, evil, atavistic. 

Only thirty-two European civilians had 
been killed. Psj^chological warfare by the 
colonial authorities was exceptionally suc¬ 
cessful in turning what threatened to be a 
national uprising into a civil war within one 
tribe. The struggle was isolated from the 
cold war. C There were a lot of rumours at 
the beginning of the Emergency that Com¬ 
munists would help us,” * Brigadier-General 
Sir Karari Njama, CUef Secretary of the 
Kenya Parliament,’ remembers having said 
to * Prime Minister Sir Dedan Kimathi, 
Knight Commander of the East African 
Empire ’ in March 1955, but now this is 
the third year of our fight and there is no 
one who has come to help us nor have we 
received any supply of arnis from the Com¬ 
munists.”) The rebellion was to all intents 
and purposes broken in what would nowa- 
da3rs be considered the relatively short time 
of three years. Yet Mau Mau had shaken 
the white settlers’ world to its foundations 
and had prepared the way for Kenya’s 
independence. 

Kenya’s historians will have to come to 
terms with this phenomenon. But even 
though the country has passed the third 
anniversary of its indepradence there re¬ 
mains what the four political leaders who 
contribute a preface to this extremely impor¬ 
tant book call **a veil of reticence” sur¬ 
rounding the phase of violence that pre¬ 
ceded it. Kenrans do not know whether 
to regard the ” freedom fighters ” as heroes 
or viUains, Wat Tylers or Nazis, and many 
of the ex-freedom fighters, after years in 
rehabilitation camps, do not know what to 
think of themselves either. 

This is the first published account of the 
rebellion as seen from inside the forest. 
There are others to follow, including the 
memc>irs of Mr Waruhui Itote C* Geneml 
ChiM”), and tesponilible scholars are at 
work ]^Qrjitto|;"and c^frelating indhidual 
stories. Despite the^ obvious danger of a 
wild swing mm lensadogBaUs^ and disgust 
tb ^orifioatlpn ifitf ^tewa^, tbe leassess- 
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ment of the rebellion using rebel evidence 
is an essential task, and in the c( 41 aborative 
effori of Dr Barnett, an American anthro¬ 
pologist, and Mr Njama^ the best educated 
of foitst leaders, tfadr ]etter-\i^riter and 
record keeper, this work has been respon¬ 
sibly begun. 

Most people nowadays, only ask two 
questions zbom Mau Mau. Did Jomo 
Ketiyatta plan it? What about the perverted 
oaths? Mr Njama was not sufiidently in 
politics before the emergency to have known 
about the first, though he makes it dear that 
he for one did interpret Mr Ken^tta’s 
famous *' parable ” spe^bes at the time as 
a covert indtement to violence. Dr Barnett 
should probably have urged his collaborator, 
who gives every impression of * wishing to be 
honest with himself, to face up to the second 
question more explicidy. Mr Njama des¬ 
cribes the morally unexceptionable second 
oath” in detail and states candidly that 
those who hesitated to take it were brutally 
intimidated. (These were desperate times 
and the Kikuyu tribe was honeycombed with 
government informers.) But on the aspect 
of the rebellion that has far more than any 
other caused due recomition to be withheld 
of the courage, sacrifice and endurance of 
these largely illiterate peasants taking on a 
well-armed modem power and persevering 
even when repudiated by many of their own 
people, he has only one sentence. Denounc¬ 
ing komerara groups—freebooting bandits 
outside the discipline of the "Land and 
Freedom Army ”—Mr Njama says: “ They 
robbed and disturbed our associates in the 
reserves, acquired money from our members 
at gunpoint, abducted many girls to the 
forest, raping some and administered some 
absurd and illegal ty^s Of oaths.” The 
subject is no doubt distasteful,^ but in the 
rcMsessment of the rebellion if needs to be 
objectively examined. 

' This omission apart, Mr Njama^s account 
is precise, gripping and evidently authentic. 
Deprived 01 their natural leaders the Kikuyu 
peasants made a valiant effort to give a 
good account ci themselves. They even 
attempted to set up national institutions in 
the forest: a Kenya Defence Counefl ; a 
Kenya Bariiament; the Kenya Young Stars 
Assodarion (a socU grhiip designed to cut 
across dan .kwdtks) ^ a chain of rudely 
buSt Memorial Hdh; and a New Year% 
8 ^ cqg e m ony of p ra yer and dedicaitlon; 
the id^' smno thrcxlgh the jealOtihica, 


WIFE AND MOTHER ^ 

theLcttmorMrsOaskafU ' 

Bdited by J. A- V. Chappie pnd Arthur^ 
FoUarcL ■ 

MdiKbister University Pross. pafoa*' 
6'gim * 

It is Mrs Gaskell’s exOepdonal ordhiarifieil 
that first iihpresses us, for ordinariness'was 
not the ^ical quality of women waiters of 
her period. As against the Brontfo, as 
against Georee Eliot and Elizabedi Brown** 
ing, or, on die other side of the Adandc 
that she longed to cross, as against Emily 
Dickinson, me commonplace Ufe add un¬ 
complicated healthy-minded outlook of thb 
Mandiester wife and mother have perhaps 
even militated against fair appredstkm of 
her works. 

To enjoy this voluminous budget of 
correspondence there is no need for Dterary 
interests. Here is tfai prototype decent 
Englishwoman, the good fomale friend, the 
admirable If' sometimes over-amdous 
mother; the little endearments with which 
she softens any reproach to her daughters 
will strike cWds with many readers 
("Either you are getting into the dirty 
slovenly habit of not changing your gown 
in the day-time, or you are short of gowns 
to wear a merino to tea? Which is it, 
love? ”). And who but Mrs Gaskel^ asked 
to advise on the possibility of wridng when* 
encumbered with young children and' 
domestic responsibilities, would suggest 
soaking soiled linen overnight as a sine qua 
non? 

But of course the letters gain in interest 
because Mrs Gaskell teas, 0 Utcrasy ladyi 
and the second level at which t&ey can ne 
enjoyed, still in some measure a dotnestfo 
one, is that of the talk about people 
we know by their own acts or worl^ Any 
assessment of the Ruskin manage .^c^d 
take count of Mrs Gaskell*s fealiy vtty 
nasty comments on Efiie—but she had been 
to st^ool with her and seema to know what 
she is talking about. For Florence Nightin¬ 
gale her admiratsoQ was near iddatroua. 
The letter to George Eliot, however, best 
shows the perfect balance between the 
writer and tbe Unitarian minister’a wife. 
She gives unstinted praise to " Scenes from 
Gerlcal Life” and "Adam Bede^” and we 
know from her letters to other peo|^ tiutt 
it was heartfelt. But "Ldkndd nqe be* 
quite cnie in my ending^” she coodnuc^ 

" if I did not say before I condoled that i 
wish you leere Kite Lewei.” 1 < ^ 

The tUid level ^ inteMt hdmtdf Mie 
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Osihdl hcndf s«.« irrtert'SBd diis, tboi^ 
is iaBeiMe; Tbase is nothiog, mb 
I n pM iirir> oo *Gt»ifenli” almost too mudi 
oo. 'dis lewuc^. sOeded for wiitmg 
Chsrloti* Life; but dw letter in 

«|rich aba dsicnba Charlotte BrontK and 
her lifa sfMrdttir first meeting is nmanr* 
sUti ih^diia coanectio% we cannot but 
maml^iBgain at die only limited ioterest 
dMtiugwed in die packet of noteboifia she 
hBMght awiy from Haworth: 

an Is dill fiidsferflwbly fine writing-... they 
aie'Sha wiMsst'aiMt nMt ineoherent things 
a.. aB purporting to be written, or addressed 
to some memba of the Wellesl^ family, 
nsy glue one the idea of creative power 
eMtled 10 dM vergS el hiaaeity. 

This book of . oper tfioo pages ^ 
hwended to ooue iaut last year to coincide 
widi die cehtenaiy of Mrs GadteB’s death 
sad widi dfe nuUuation of Arthur Pollard’s 
* Mn GaffelL*^ It was apparendy die d» 
e mery of a batdi of himerto unknown 
hMtoa that delayad publicatum, and in a 
kifet fight.dMp ^ centenary years we 
cunoc lagtet . die delay, Textually the 
editing, b aflihitable: ddetiims and inser* 
dona ostefuUy hidicatedi dates cautiously 
eentuicd, details of papers meticulously pro- 
eidkNL ^t one would like to know if Xtrs 
GaifceU habitually omined full stops after 
Mtk etc. aa the is here shown as 
doing?) .the indexes-^ family index, two 
licewy Indexes and a general biographical 
kidex—-are ^oroughly helpful. With so 
much, and with, inde^, so many footnotes, 
k seems ungmeious tp complain that foot- 
notes ate lacking, but tbeir omission is often 
fdt. We find ourselves wanting, * even 
demanding, to know more of people re- 
fcned 10^ especially in xelation to the 
Mandhestier fidd of acquaintance. CHiis 
book is a floldmine for amateurs of Man¬ 
cunian wchmL history.) Farther afield, few 
BniyliiA people know anything of Charles 
Eliot Norton, the young American friend 
of Mis Gaskell’s later life, or perhaps, 
nowadays, of Mary Howitt to whom she 
wrote folkloiistic letters in the earlier years. 
And often we want background, as over the 
uneasy coixespondence vrith J. S. Mill. We 
can often infer much, but the extra fine 
cr two of footnote could dispel uncertainty. 


MANIA ARCANA 

n* UnfaidMd Seem t 


Frtematomy 


bf Jama Dewar. 

V’SBmi Kmbm. vfi pages, illuttrated. 

jba. 

BIl^toesB months ago Mr Dewar produced 
a tetovisioii programme about firemiasonry. 
?ia cisathly secrets have been revealed om 
and over agaitt for two and a half centuries, 
but tdevinaQ ia dearly the right medium, 
since die essence of masonic ritual is 
dramatie. The prqgtamine was a great suc¬ 
cess, and led 10 dus book. Mr Dewar is a 
true sqpocter: Jiis bode is objective and 
aoKMig rnttoett; a litdc cam on condu- 
’ s; not very well otfMiisecb wextremdy 

' " "fa . 

icevlewtr is fa t feeble jMiitioo. 
k i sbaeoiw and bis.Ui».ife sm 


or be h;ii .Ifatfjan QOlolte; and hb 
are.prefeft^f ahd 

likai^Mr I)i|%i^^^ tt nciiher; .In that ciki 
he ixmidi wnolfy kofafoimed to the subject, 
which is a very odd one. Masonry, it seems 
(for the early evidence is scanty), started in 
Scotland and spread to England in the 
seventeenth century. It really got going in 
the early eigh^eendi century, and in its 
present British form is a true product of 
that time, as can be seen from the language 
and style of the ritual, the bogus myths and 
bogus andquariaoism, the elaborate rites 
and the rest, all with a strong backing of 
contemporary deism. To Ik a Bntish 
mason, one must believe in a supreme 
being, but one must not discuss tlmlofly 
(or polidcs either). As a mason put it m 
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Hia now thou^t more expedient only to 

oblige them to that Religion in which all Men 

agree, leaving their particular Opinioni to 

themselves. 

Masonry obviously deserves dose socio- 
loj^ical studj. It spread like wildfire and is 
stul spreading. But why ? Some of its 
earlier noble supporters were a bit dubious, 
such as the Duke of Wharton, Grand 
Master, who was one of the most disreput¬ 
able men of the age; and the first British 
royalty to join was poor Fred, who was 
alive and is dead. But unlike Fred it sur¬ 
vived, and even before the reign of Queen 
Victoria British masonry had its present 
somewhat establishmental, secretive and 
consdpated fmm, deeply middle-dass and 
respectable, led by the royal family and a 
sprinkling of magnates, bishops and judges, 
survivmg all trials by taking no view on any¬ 
thing t^t mattered and providine to its 
candidates an immense sense of belonging, 
together with a dutter of dementary 
mordity backed by emblems, myth and 
ceremony. Its secrets do not seem to exist 
except for rites and grips; and if any think¬ 
ing man were to read the rites in cold blood 
before entering, it is hard to bdieve that 
he would go on with it. But he goes in 
blindfold (^* hoodwinked is the eightecotfa- 
centi^ word us^, and it may be si^hicant 
that it has survived only in another sense 
outside masonry), both literally and meta¬ 
phorically. Once in, be is presumably car¬ 
ried on Oinl^ss, like some, he quietly with¬ 
draws^ by the age-old emotions first of 
initiation and then of fdlowship. And, of 
course, some must become masons from 
motives of interest, though this is strictly 
forbidden. 

Every country has the masonry it de¬ 
serves. The Frendi dropped most of the 
oeremonies and got dmn to politics, 
atheism and the ftches of General Andr6; 
so the British masons, very properly, ex¬ 
communicated the Grand Orient. The 
Americans do the whole thuif on a 
bigger scale, with vast publkity, tre¬ 
mendous razzmatazz and open-hearted 
charity to all foocemed, not merely to 
masons. It appears that the celebrated 
Shriners are a sub-class of masons. The 
Pope condemned masonry as far back as 
1738, and quite ri^t too from his pome of 
view- Its mam Cffaie at that time was not 
so mudi athekm Cnrhidi was suspected tniS 
not proved) aa secret vowa not wsHctt lp 


die dbd^Une of the church; a^d 

ol^<^on to even die mok tbpoelk 
ibte fiRim of masoniy remafas. Freemtsone 
Ikve survived their .condemnatioa fOr over 
two centuries, and in this country at any 
rate they cannot be regarded by any but 
Roman Catholics as a serious menace, or 
indeed as serious at all. 


AFTER-IMAGE 

Conceptions of Shnkeapearo 
By Alfred Harba^. 

Harvard University Press, London: Oxford 
University Press, if2 pages. 36s. 

This book, originally intended as an offer¬ 
ing for Shakespeare's four-hqpdredch birth¬ 
day, appears in this country two years after 
the event—-but it is none tlK less welcome 
for that. It is a pleasure to take stock of 
Shakespeare’s reputation in the company 
of someone as witty, as civilised, and as sen¬ 
sible as Professor Harbage. The author of 

Shakespeare's Audience ” and “ Shakes¬ 
peare and the Rival Tradition ” now takes 
a look at some of ** Shakespeare’s 
posthumous adventures ” or, as he calls it, 
“the Shakespearian after-image”: what 
Shakespeare has meant to biographers, 
critics, actors, theatre producers, and 
thinkers more generally. 

Dispassionately considered, Shakespeare’s 
reputation is an astonishing phenomenon 
and is here treated as a subject interesting 
in its own right. In the first chapter, ’’A 
Life of Allegory,” the conceptions of 
Shakespeare ^ man held by his bio¬ 
graphers are amusingly reviewed, and in 
such a way as to help us to liberate our¬ 
selves from the element of fantasy present 
in most of them. The three most persistent 
” after-ima^s ” considered here are Shakes- 
pc^ as saint, socialite, and ” penitent pil- 
^im ” (an allusion to the belief that we can 
infer Shakespeare’s spiritual biography from 
his written works). Mr Harbage is exhilarat- 
ingly tart on the vision of Shakespeare as 
the friend and intimate associate of lords, 
which he calls ” the silliest fiction ever to 
win acceptance”: ”Most of the many 
modern biographies brim with wishful 
thinking • . . Vociferous repetition proves 
nothing except the emotional needs of the 
disputants.” The essay on scholars pillories 
the desire to see the plays as perfect and 
flawless works of art, as if their author were 
a superman, never forgetful or inconsistent 
or in error. The next chapter appraises the 
contribution of the actors from Burbage 
to Irving: what they did for Shakespeare 
and what they did to him. Mr Harbage finds 
a record of good performance and bad pro¬ 
ductions: remarkably few periods in the 
last four centuries have had the chance of 
seeing the plajrs in reasonably complete and 
authentic versions: 

The age which coined the phrase " Hamlet 
without the ^ince” staged the Prince with¬ 
out the play, just as the age preceding had 
played tragic Lear without the uagedy. 

The getors helped to keep a form of Shakes¬ 
peare befpre the public, but the playg were 
cut doipya to size, lopped and maiiped: 

Shakespeare the popular artist' became 
SliekeH>Mre the. populerizcd anift. The 
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popuhic It oftco gseat. popstonaid it 
always mtSL 

Whm be turns the tlintfe of oui qwn 
century Mr Hntbafe hat aboiie hard nmds 
CO say atKMtf tlie risc bC d^ cliMtiepioAicer» 
wlio often wants to ** interpret^** coat ts^ ur, 
create, even xewik^ the plays fw his 
audiences, Mr Peter Brook’s much-praised 
production of King. Lear receives a solitary 
reproof for its tendentious emphases and 
cuts—aU. made in the process ot refashion¬ 
ing Shak^eaie in the ima^ of Samuel 
B^:kett. The last chapter in me main body 
of the book traces some of the critical for¬ 
ties of a single King Lear, and -Mr 
Harbage offers a few observations of his 
own. It is surprising to learn that Charles 
Lamb the first critic to speak of Lear 
in terms of unqualified praise. 

The book also contains three related 
e^ys: the first (under the title <£ ** Sbakes- 
as Culture *0 is a highly enter¬ 
taining account of some of the motives 
behind the recurrent attempt to deny 
Shakespeare the authorship of ms plavs ; the 
second describes Shakespeare’s ideal man; 
and the last is a feu (Tes^t whose contents 
it would be unfair to disclose in advance. 

Mr Harbage’s book stimulates thought 
not only about Shakespeare but also about 
cultural transmission generally. It conveys 
its information oisily and delightfully, and 
can be recommended both to **Sbakes- 
pearians ” and to anyone (and who is not?) 
interested in one of our chief cultural insti¬ 
tutions. Lastly, two errems: for **John 
BaU ” on page 132 read ** Jack Cade”; and 
for “ See there, she lives! ” on page 84— 
which Mr Harbage seems to think are Lear’s 
last words—the reader of King Lear will 
find Look there, look there! ” It makes 
a difference. 

HORSES AND BEHING 

Tlie Economica of Gambling 
By Alex Rubner. 

Macminan. 179 pages. 308. 

The British Thoroni^red 

Commentaries by Vincent Orchard. 

The Ariel Press. 45s. 

No institution arouses more varied and 
intense reactions in the British than horse¬ 
racing. The true horseman reveres the 
horses for themselves. The man standing 
next to him in the stand at Newmarket will 
see them only in terms of the harsh arith¬ 
metic of betting. The puritan sitting in 
front of his television set at home regards 
the whole scene with gloomy distaste. 

For the horse-lover, the late Vincent 
Orchard has collected reproductions of six¬ 
teen of the most famous horses in the early 
history of the British thoroughbred. Here 
are great horses immortalised b]f the great 
animal painters of that era: Herring, Ferne- 
ley, above all Stubbs. Edipse, Gimaack, 
Diomed, Touchstone—the familiar land¬ 
marks are here, and if their modem British 
descendants are not doing so well on the 
racecourae,.die Newmarket December Sdes 
have Aowh that dieir blood is still in hot 
demand by the world’s breeders. 

But for every racing man to vdiom these 


nanwi are as faioiUar as hb €Wii,'lhjDif aia 
a rh o M t a n d to.whooi the agon k Just gbob 
each, my on Lesser ffnotL It k inth 
gambUog in all its aq ^Sfpta dm Mr Ridmqr 
is concerned and he has little comfort (or 
the puritan^ He dom not accept that it 
is unmoral, but from diis he argues that 
the Government is entitled to take a for 
bigger slice of the proceeds. 

He has two main proposals. Firs^ Mr 
Callaghan’s takrtf af per cent iboiiid be’; 
jumped up to 15 per cent. Second, the 
Government should organise S national lot^ 
tcry, offering big prizes but taking a huge 
cut (80 per cent) for the Treasury. Tms 
may mean modifying the football pools, but 
he IS not opposed tb them as such: sodally, 
he is worried by the Jew who win a lot 
rather than by the many who lose a little, 

Mr Rubner supports his case with a mass 
of evidence from other countries, which 
shows that while many of them are more 
ready to milk the gambler than we are in 
Britain, few have found mdins that are any 
more simple or logical. 


OUT OF THE WAY 

Vanishing Kingdoms 

By John Tonstall. 

Macdonald. 206 pages, including illus¬ 
trations. 63s. 

This book well illustrates one axiom of 
Middle Eastern travel. Those who work 
unencumbered by a time schedule and are 
in a position to wait till Wednesday can 
always get a lift. Either a police car, or an 
oilman’s aircraft, or, as Mr and Mrs 
Tunstall once found T^en on their way to 
film dawn at Abu Simbel, a boatload of 
ambassadors and princesses, is sure to be 
going your way. 

Tunstall films sometimes, it appears, 
free lance, but at otheis for the BBC tele¬ 
vision programme called ** Adventure,” 
and his speciality is out-of-tfae-way peoples 
and places. The trips described in thb 
book are as often to vanished as to vanish¬ 
ing kingdoms, for they cover a range that 
runs from ruins on the Nile to booming 
ex-villages, lately enriched by oil, on the 
Persian Gulf. Some of ms sites—^for 
instance, Petra and Jericho, Luxor and 
Jerusalem—^are on the average rich ^be- 
trotter’s route. But others, a^ notably the 
lost treasures of Nubia that are at the 
moment being engulfed by the new lake 
behind the Aswan Dam, and the far from 
accessible kingdom of the Shilluk on the 
White Nile, provide him with most unusual 
experiences and photographs. The prize 
for quality goes to his coloured pictures of 
the forgotten cathedral at Faras in Nubia; 
that for an eye-opener a snapshot of 1965 
which reveals that parts at least of the 
colossi of Abu Stmbd are being cut into 
transportable blocks with a handsaw. 

Adventure is the word for it. Mrs 
Tunstall, who goes too, and helps by 
charming rescuers with her phrase-book 
Arabic, has to stand trials of which eanly 
the worst is the hn^dhmtiiy detadiniei||t ec 
their towed barge from a NOe sttimet in 


thu middfo tiMt tnMUfoi fWiM 
the Sudd hi the southern «iidi^ 
sfcod the Mgtoeddying akme dora 
ridden wumiXNirses that for A th^ know 
aie not jhe Hiteumerfs route. He leulisea^ 
that iUh hm^bc wrong streant W: 
may not be found lor daga«*! Amm dioe 
<< crazy overabundance of .fh^ loweTfoms 
of fife” tlttt infest the ooze, aaiif^tmus^y 
” now really frightened*^ Neyqetfioesa th^ 
mate tea.. Tms did the tiii^ 
was her usual dieerful self again*” 
relief when the steamer’s fights reappear^:' 
shared with thanbgiving. . 

Mrs Tunstall wdl deserve all the 
and mterrat that she sets out of many hUt 
and exacting trips in Abul and Africa* iHer 
husband describes tbem* very wdl 
and diougb op mixed a congfomerafo rf 
travels is perhaps unsuitable for the would-, 
be plani^r of a holiday, it b a splendid^ ? 
varied dish for the armchair travellec whp 
gets pleasure as rea^y from stills and letter- 
press as from motion pictures. 

REDCOAT HEROES 
The Araaka of Queen Anm 
By R. B. SootilJer. 

Oxford University Press. .435 pages. 70s. 

“ There were as brave men on that field,*’ 
says Mr Esmond, 

there were men at Blenheim as good as 
the leader, whom neblier kotehts nor' 
senators amlauded, nor voices phteiau nor 
pauician favoured, and who lie there lor-, 
gotten, under the clods. What poet is there 
to sing them? 

Major Seemlier is certainly no poet, bat 
his book is an admirable ana learned stndy 
of certain aspects of the adntinhtration of 
the British armies that peiformed sudi 
prodigies in the War ol the Spanish' 
Succession. On his chosen ground Major 
SoouUer is masteriy, exact and comptdben- 
sive; what he says could, scatmy be 
bettered, and will scarcely ever be super¬ 
seded. His book is essenthilly the work of 
a careful staff officer of high intdfigeiKe. 
There are close studies of me place of the 
army in the framework of the state and of 
the conunand organisation, followed by 
chapters dealing, often in fascinating if 
remorseless detail, with such matters as 
establishments and strengths, pay, doching, 
quartering and supplies. Mu^ oi the 
mformation which Major ScouBer gives is 
new, and he threads his way with an assured 
thoroughness through a maze of often con¬ 
flicting information from a variety of 
sources, including a good deal of unpub¬ 
lished material from the Public Records 
Office. And although it must be confessed 
that some of the l^k, particularly in the 
early chapters, is rather heavy going, he has 
enlivened his story with felicitous quota¬ 
tions from contemporary narratives, like 
those of Blackader, Deane and Milliier, 
from Tristram Shandy, and from Marl¬ 
borough’s own despatch^, hicuietitally, the 
book does justice, if only indirectly, to 
Marlborough’s administtauve genh% file 
care whidi he took about the supply and 
comfort of the troops under his command/ 
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dfadplilks ke mamtaiiicd ]n 
•Bied^aiul eAemy ooiBMIrp alike (in tttSkiag 
cetattSst to tlie cxoeiM of the lion Duke^ 
aiMlea ac Badajos^^ San Sebasdan}^ and 
bit indefadgabiO ^ patienoe in dealing with 
d&itoiy and "uncomprehending imnistera 
and deparohents at home. 

Nevtidkless the genefhl picture which 
ScooUer paints is inevitably depies- 
dhg. The whole scale of pperatibiis was so 
exteoaive as to be beyond the administrative, 
and especially the financial, resources of 
fheday. The methods of lecniicnient, rein- 
fonement, transport, supply and pay were 
so antiquated, haphazard and unjust that it 
it atmoofahing that armies were able to go 
hno acdoo at all, sdll more to maintam 
diemaelves thfou^ whole campaigns in 
diflieult countries like Spain. Indeed Major 
ScbuUer makes it dear again and again that 
they did ao cuily by the diligent work of 
the ragimenlal recruiting oflfcers and the 
heroic ddtenninaidon and endurance of 
offioera and men in the fidd. 


When so mudi has been done so well, it 
Is ungracious, perhaps, to complain of what 
has not been attempted. But by the use of 
the comprehensive title **The Armies of 
Queen Anne ** Major ScouUer has not only 
mvited coinparison with authorities like 
FInh and Oman, but has also aroused 
dpectations wliidi he does not fulfil.' For 
there is virtually nothing in the book about 
drOl, training, tactics, or the actual conduct 
of troops in the field, to say nothing of 
fUtegy and leadership. Yet in these 
matters the armies of Queen Anne broke 
entirely new ground: in the development 
of die cavalry charge without waiting to 
Ape; in the nnal replacement of the pike 
by the firelod: and tb^ ring bayonet; in the 
fire-drill and discipline which made die line 
notka so fomdoable; in Marlborough’s 
expeft use of aitUlctv (to which, to do him 
juwioe. Major Scouller does refer). It is 
a pl^ that Major Scouller did not find it 
possible to sacrifice some of his detail 
Admirable as this is) and instead to give us 
uliisliatioos of his material by some actual 
accounts of troops moving to and in action. 


We ahoisid then have felt that we had die 
cotamkt^ picture —- the adminisctaiive 
muddles, die heartbreaking delays, but also 
the intoxicating triumjdis: 

Over the hills aad over the main 
To Flanders, Portugal and Spain, 

Queen Anne oommuids, and we’ll obey, 
Over the hills and far away. 


SERVANTS IN THE GULF 

The Pirate Coast 
By Charles Belgrave. 

Bell. 212 pages. 30s. 

The Pirates of Trucial Oman 
By H. Moyse-Bartlett. 

Macdonald. 256 pages. 45s. 

These two authors—^the first an ex-adviser 
to a Persiaxi Gulf ruler, the second a military 
historian—^have written readable books that 
are singularly alike in pattern and. at a 
giKss, in intent. Eadi has unearthed the 
private papers of one British servant in the 
Persian Gulf of the 1820s, and has used it 
as his peg for the story of the British under¬ 
takings that still survive on the coast that 
was once a hotbed of pirates and is now a 
bed, also hot, of oU. Both writers, for their 
contemporary illustradons, have drawn 
heavily on Temple’s splendid ** Sixteen 
Views ci Places in the Persian Gulf,” pub¬ 
lished after the first expedition against the 
pirates in 1809-10. 

Did they write with the same end in 
view—^an explanation of the now-anomalous 
treaties with Gulf rulers ? Anyway, both 
achieve the same purpose. For both help to 
explain a British connexion that is bound 
to be much questioned during the next few 
years, when the British base at Aden is to 
be abandoned, but when some of its func¬ 
tions are to be transferred to toe-holds given 
by the grace of Gulf rulers. 

Sir Charles worked from the less 
voluminous sources and his book is the 
more slight. He has filled it out with his 
own knowledge derived from thir^-one 
years in the service of the Ruler of Bahrain, 
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and supplies rather more detail than does 
Colonel Moyse-Bartlett about andent 
history, archaeology, and the political setting 
in the Gulf today. His hero. Captain 
Francis Loch, could find no contemporary 
publisher for his diary because, averred 
London, the Gulf Arabs had totally 
changed ” in the few years since he wrote. 
What a story. Sir Charles amply proves 
how little they had changed till some of 
them—not yet all—got their mid-twentieth 
century bonanza from oil companies. 

The Moyse-Bartlett hero, Captain 
Perronet-Thompsem, is a better docu¬ 
mented, better rounded and more 
rumbustious figure than Loch; and the 
author has taken more trouble than Sir 
Charles to amplify his sto^ by means of 
research in the India Onice Library. 
Thompson was seventh Wrangler at nine¬ 
teen, and a Clapham Sect-minded governor 
of Sierra Leone at twenty-five. ” The title 
[of Wrangler] was apt; argument, as a 
means of sharpening the faculties and 
attaining the truth, became a lifelong 
passion.^’ Indeed, it was almost Thompson’s 
undoing, for he tried and failed to argue 
the Government of Bombay into altering 
its dictum—prevalent until the potentialities 
of oil discovery overthrew it in the last two 
decades—that British obligations in the 
Gulf must be fulfilled from the sea, and 
never by land. 

There are plenty of colourful Arabs in 
the story, some of them so competent as 
to suggest that the Gulf could have fended 
for itself over the decades without a British 
nanny. But the richest character in either 
book is Thompson’s wife Nanev, who shares 
most of his adventures in the hideous sum¬ 
mer climate of the Gulf. ” All the copies 
of the treaties signed, sealed and delivered 
to the dMerent chiefs,” she writes in 1820, 

** were in my handwriting ” ; and again: 

What strikes me on the subject [of Moore’s 
*’ Lalla Rookh ”] is that if Moore had tinted 
the scenes of his poem he would never have 
written it. . . . In the reality, all is faded 
and dirty and mean and dusty and fishy. 

Colonel Moyse-Bartlett’s military descrip¬ 
tions of landward excursions are excellent. 


TOP IN THE SHOPS 


IT# are indebted to the journdls and periodicals named below for this list of recent best-sellers in Britain, America and France. It is the literary 
award season in France, The top two fiction books in the list of ** VExpress " are winners respectively of the Renaudot and Goncourt prizes: the latter 
guarantees sales of over 100,000 copies. The third book in the ” New York Times’s " non-fiction list (sub-titled " the psychology of human relation¬ 
ships”) held the same place this time last year. 


America 


France 


Sunday Times 
rtcAoN 

Third Girl (A. Christie) 

The Birds Fall Down CR. West) 
Black Sheep (G. Heyer) 


NON-FlCnON 

Harold Nichdm: Diaries and Letters, 1930-39 
CEd. N. Nelson) 

The Sun King (M. Mitford) 

Winston ^^ joiui 

of Records^ (Ed. Norris and 


huichiU: Youth, 1874-1900 


New York Times 


FICTION 

The Secret of Santa Vittoria (Crichton) 
Capable of Honor (Drury) 

Valley of the Dolls (Susann) 

The Birds Fall Down (West) 

The Mask of Apollo (Renault) 


NON-PZenON t 
Rush CO Jucigment (Lane) 
Everything but Money (Levenson) 
Games People Play (Beme) 

How to Avoid Probate (Dacey) 
The Boston Strangler (Frank) 


VExpress ^ 

FicnoN 

La Bauille de Toulouse (J. Cabanis) 

Oublier Palermc (E. Charlcs-Roux) 

Les Rendez-vous de la colline (A. Philipe) 
C’est Mozan qu’on assassine (G. Cesbron) 

Li Gueuse (J.-P. Chabrol) 

NON-FICnON 

Faria brOle-t-il? (D. Lapierre and L. Collins) 
Peoples ehasseurs de TArctique (Frison-Rochel 
Lecce ouyerte k un jeune homme (A. Maurais) 
Proust: Volume II (G. Painter) 

La CWne de Mao (IC..S. Karol) 
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and his book is well worth the extra fifteen 
shillings that |t costs. Both books prove 
that the local Arab weakness was, as it still 
is, an infinite capacity for inter-tribal 
Quarrels. It is impossible to say whether 
these would have abated over the last 
century and a half, or have led to 
coalescence, or to Saudi oonc^uest, had they 
not been pursuable with impunity first 
under the umbrella d the Government of 
India and more lately under Whitehall’s. 

MENTOR AND GUIDE 

The Influeiiee of Ezra Pound 
By K. L. Goodwin. 

Oxford University Press. 246 pages. 30s. 
Never, surely, has a poet given so much 
disinterested and discerning help to his con¬ 
temporaries as Ezra Pound did. It might 
take the form ot campaigning for the pub¬ 
lication of works whose originality made 
them suspect, as in the case d ** Prufrock ” 
and Ulysses.” Or Pound might constitute 
himself mentor, discussing the actual work¬ 
manship of poems, as he md with Yeats and 
Binyon as well as with Eliot. Distinct from 
this personally direaed and conscious in¬ 
fluence, however, there has been that 
emanating from Pound’s own poetry. For 
over fifty years, il miglior fabbro has been 
someone to learn from, to imitate, to pillage. 

Mr Goodwin’s book considers both kinds 
of influence. The fim section deals with 
Pound’s literary life in London, Paris and 
Rap^o, when his enthusiasm for good 
writing, wherever encountered, spurred him 
to action. It shows him as a consummate 
talent-spotter and an unflagging supporter 
of those whose work he admired. The rest 
of the book considers what traces of 
Pound’s own poetic practice and theories are 
to be found in Yeats and Eliot, in five major 
American poets and in a number of lesser 
fry, both English and American. Mr 
G^win’s dogged resolve to cover all the 
ground commands a certain admiration, but 
he does not quote nearly extensively enough 
from Pound’s poetry to make the course of 
his enquiry interesting even to the relatively 
well-grounded reader. 

HEAVY READING 

The Overweight Society 
By Peter Wyden. 

Evans. 338 pages. 35s. 

Our bodies lie to us. They equate that over¬ 
fed feeling with wellbeing, when the oppo¬ 
site is true. This book asserts that 58 per 
cent of all American adults suffer from 
obesity, even though many of them 
desperately try not to be and are as aware of 
the links between excessive weight and 
heart disease as oi those between agarettes 
and lung cancer. 

It is a sad state of affairs, and Mr Wyden 
has dug deep into the nutritional literature 
(be^ CGoud .have produced a much more 
incisive analysis d the eating problems of 
the affluent society had he b^n able to 
resist the tenmtation to constant punning: 

~ girth control ** and ** thorn of fflenty ”; he 


is executive editor of the Ladies Home 
Joumd). Diets seldom are successful in 
the long run; obese people have as depm- 
sing a tendency to revert to their old way 
of ufe as do drug addicts and alcoholics, and 
physicians and psychiatrists find them less 
interesting to treat. 

The danger of too many calories a day 
hangs over all prosperous countries, where 
the day’s work requires a decreasing amount 
of physical exertion. Dining out and 
gounnet cooking ate on the rise as creative 
uses of the new leisure, and evrii though 
slimness is now the prevailing standard of 
sexual beauty, those who would attain it 
find it hard to drown the mother’s voice 
urging vfith the experience of thousands of 
years of fear of famine behind it, Eat it 
up I ” and ” it’s a sin to waste food.” 

The only soludoo is a total alteradon of 
nadcnal eating habits. But Mr Wyden 
declares that it is naive to expect that 
individual renimdadons, made painfully 
three times a day, will accomplish this. 
Tliere is some hope in the diiecdon of 
cellulose ” non-foods,” which may some 
day do for eating what contracepdves have 
done for sex. But both the psychological 
aversion to cellulose additives and the food 
and drug laws, which stipulate, for example, 
the ingr^ents of buner, have held back 
the commercial progress of products such 
as Avicel. The author thinks that the 
American federal government should treat 
excessive weight as a national health prob¬ 
lem, and that it should gather evidence on 
the relation of excessive fats and calories to 
life expectancy; in short, make weight- 
reduction a concern of public health offi^ls 
rather than of food faddists and ladies’ 
clubs. 

CAMBRIDGE MAN 

Adventures with Authors 
By S. C. Roberts. 

Cambridge University Press. 282 pages. 
35s. 

S. C. Roberts, who died earlier this year, 
led a life that anyone might envy and for 
which many arc grateful. Apparently with¬ 
out effort he achieved success in many 
fields. First as Secretary of the Cambric^e 
University Press; then as Master of Pem¬ 
broke and Vice-Chancellor; all along the 
line as a Johnsonian scholar; sometimes as 
translator; in his latter days a powerful 
organiser and chairman of many com¬ 
mittees ; and always as a wit and a man of 
many friends. He lived long enough to 
correct the final proofs of this book (which 
needless to say is admirabljr produced by 
the Press and admirably indexed by a 
former colleague whom he describes as ” the 
prince of indexers ”); but it is no more than 
a partial memorial of his life and deeds. 
Its scope is deliberately limited. He allows 
only an external lij^t to play on himself, 
and his family life is almost inhumanly com¬ 
pressed into formal announcements (the 
death of two children is recorded in three 
lines at the end of a chapter). He has dealt . 
with the history of the Ptess elsewhere. 

Accordinijly the book contains littk more 
than a sequence of anecdotes and affec- 



'tgmfie apfNrecilf^ 
chronicle of evililw v 
are unevenly 
anecdotal, asudt «u^ 
the odd Im i 
characters of fdi cpiw age. 
becomes Masiei', wlMier 
became both busier ana grander, or fai^iOHie 
he wrote the second pait of the book 
towards the end of his Iffe, it becomes very 
d^ indeed, aa he huitiei frotf ^ttWrfUcoeit' 
to another, delivers speedies iha meets 
every possible grandee. HSit ^ 
adnurers will all want to read m 1 ,, , 
then memories will breathe VSt int^ jhb dtt 
bones. In the first half the bqi^ ^'sreD 
enough covered to give a pkasantMM to 
anyone with a taste for acaoemic ml, ^ven' 
if he knows nothing of the man. . 


BARREL SCRAPINGS 

New Esanys by De Quincey 
By Stuart M. Tave. 

Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 425 pages. 80s. 

It has long been on record that De Quincey 
spent part of the late 1820$ at Edinburgh, 
pursued by duns, and that he kept himself 
going by writing for a Toiy paper then 
called the Edinburgh Saturday Posts but 
no one before Professor Tave had the idea 
of combing through the incomplete Sur¬ 
viving file d this rather dim periodical and 
identffying his writings. The haul iS nearly 
40 articles (it is flattery to call them essays), 
all anonymous, which can be attributed to 
De Quincey. The editing and the dheus- 
sion of attribution are scrupulous; the 
articles, as one might expect, are pretty 
dull reading today, £ough saved from utter 
tedium by the talent of the author. Some 
of them are week by week comments on the 
politics of the day, which add nothing to 
knowledge and little to understanmng, 
though it is interesting in these latter days 
to read a heartfelt article against the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery in the West Indies. Some 
are comments, article by article, on die 
current quarterlies, about whose reproduc¬ 
tion at this time one need imly quote Ete 
Quincey himself : 

It is not the justice merely of the remarks, 
but their very meaning and purpose, tiiat arc 
made indeterminable from the absence of all 
the objects to which they arc applied. 

Some are miscellaneous, of which the best 
is an extended review and summary, written 
with passion, of Taylor’s book attributing 
the Letters of Junius to Sir Philip Francis 
—a subject to which Dc Quincey reverted 
later in life. Lastly, he was the economics 
expert of his paper and, as that very rare 
animal, a Tory Ricardian, he never tired 
of expounding the theory of rent. 

Although it makes quiet reading, 
this is primarily a book for the specialist. 
Had there been any doubts about it, they 
would be resolved by the thumping price. 
For this one gets good writing by De 
Quincey, good sdiolarship by Professor 
Tave, elegant printing and a thorough 
index; but also cold-muttoii journalism ai^ 
a very clumsy lay-out. 
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R^oeeo: luxt ym*$ " EtigUsh ” Dwhy winner ? 


Sea Bird •* tough, fast American blood 



British Racing: Going Heavy 


This Christmas hringa no cheer 
to British horse racing. New- 
nuultct could be renamed 
GloomsviUe. Mr Callaghan’s 
2i% betting taj^ the selec¬ 
tive employmem tax» and the 
economic squeeze have hit every 
branch of racing. The prophets 
of doom are in full cry. 

Does it matter? There are 
those who would gladly see 
every racecourse in the country 
turned over to oouncB flats or 
playing fields for the local com¬ 
prehensive school. Racing in 
Britain has a patchy image. The 
Queen and the Queen Mother are 
ardent fans, and so is the Pay¬ 
master-General, which all hd^ 
to make it respectable, bus 61c 
gambling element takes It towards 
the murky fringe of the under¬ 
world. The champagne of suc¬ 
cess is rare enough, and tt is not 
always sloshed down the most 
deserving throats. 

Racing, people naturally say it 
does matter. British racing is 
still probably the best in the 
world.,. In the United States the 
pubh'c gets a better deal at the 
track, but the radng is deadly 
dull. All the courses have the 
same flat, sharp dirt tracks^ and 
most of the races are over short 
distances. In its impersonality 
it is more like dog racing. 

French racing is more mterest- 
ing> over grass courses and more 
varied distances. But although 
the public do nol^iiiave to pay 
so much as in diere is 

less for their oomffiilf’fRcept per- * 


haps at Longchamp. Ireland is 
cheaper too (women get in for 
half price) and possibly iollier but 
the competition is usually weaker. 
The great English courses— 
Ascot, Newbury, Sandown, Chel¬ 
tenham and York—give anyone 
interested in racing a better day 
out than they will And in any 
other country. (Newmarket is 
awful, because thue seems to be 
' some local tradition that the 
horses come first and the public 
nowhere.) 

We may have the best courses, 
but wc do not get the best results. 
Year in and year out, most of our 
richest races fall to the best of 
the French and the Irish. This 
year two British horses, Chariot- 
town and Sodium, have carried 
off most of the major prizes, but 
there is a lurking suspicion that 
if the French had not been kept 
out by the swamp fever ban, our 
two local champioas would have 
been cut down to size. As it is, 
the top trainer was Ireland’s 
Vincent O’Brien, with horses 
winning £123,848. 

Racing has been transformed by 
jet transport. French and Irish 
horses can be fiown to British 
courses in a few hours. American 
horses are sent over for a season. 
Even Russian horses have been 
seen at Longchamp and Laurel. 
In this tough new world of con- - 
stant inurnational competition, 
Bridsh racing rarely produces the 
wmner. 

Bnt still tfoually all great hoisea 
come originally from Brhiah 


stock, sometimes only a genera¬ 
tion or two back. British blood¬ 
stock is still in tremendous 
demand. The recent big 
December sales at Newmarket 
were a record, with even the 
Japanese joining in. 

A racehorse, however, gets the 
nationality of its trainer. A horse 
may be British-owned and 
British-bred but if it is trained 
in France then, like Kashmir 
II’s win in this year’s 2,000 
Guineas, it goes down as a 
"French” victory, “British” 
radng Is humbled and the 
different interests plunge into an 
orgy of recrimination. 

There is no secret about the root 
cause of the trouble; money. 
It costs £ijOOO to buy a yearling 
with any real prospect of winning 
races at two or three years (far 
more for a colt bred to win a 
DerbyX It costs another £ 1^000 
a year or more to keep the horse 
in training. On average, however, 
the wretched owner will win only 
a little over £400 a year in prize 
moiey, and if he wants to sell 
the animal he will usually have to 
settle for less than the £ 1,000 he 
paid for it. To own racehorses a 
man must either be rich, or make 
money by betting. If he relics 
on betting, then he and his 
trainer must, be tempted to 
" fiddle ” the horse’s ru nning . 
This does not mean anything so 
crude as doping. It means run¬ 
ning the horse in such a way that 
he does not look as good as he 
really Is. This can be done by 
ninniqg him when he is not fully 
fit, or nnmiiig hinii over the 
wroQg dlMtioe. A horse whkh : 
it a woriri beater oVer five fut-^ . 


longs can look fifth-rate if run 
over a mile and a half. 

If the owner and the trainer know 
that the horse is much better 
than the general public thinks, 
then they are sitti^ on a gold¬ 
mine, subject to one crucial pro¬ 
viso. They need a bookie who 
will give them good odds. The 
Tote is useless to them, since the 
more money they put on, the 
more they will depress the final 
odds. 

This is one reason why the people 
who want to reform British racing 
warn to see a Tote monopoly. 
There will not be the same 
facilities for the fiddlers. 

But the main argument is simply 
that a Tote monopoly would pro¬ 
vide more legitimate money for 
racing. In England, the average 
owner can get back in prize 
money only about 40 per cent of 
the cost of training his horses. 
In France, he can get back about 
65 per cent. 

In France, there is a Tote 
monopoly and, unlike America, 
betting is not legally confined to 
the course. French punters can 
bet with the parimutuel at little 
kiosks or desks in bars. British 
bookmakers argue that they can 
give a wider range of bets than 
the Tote (all sorts of fascinating 
bets coupling up two, three, four 
or more horses). But the French 
happily bet vast sums on the 
tierce (punters have to name the 
first three in a big race in the 
right order) and this year the 
Briflsli' Tote, following the Iririt, 
has Introduced a siinilar, long 
shot bet in the form of the Jack- 
pm (naming the whmen of iht 
faces). 
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There Is technically no reason 
why Britain should not have a 
Tote monopoly. The betting 
shops could be turned into Tote 
agencies, although some social 
reformers would like to change 
their hours of business, so that 
they were closed during racing 
hours and did not encourage the 
loafers who hang around, lotting' 
race by race, and risking more 
than they can afford. But these 
are a minority: perhai^s 90 per 
cent of the money wage^ off 
the course is put on in the morn¬ 
ing or during the lunch hour. 
The extra money that a Tote 
monopoly might produce for rac¬ 
ing can be seen from the figures. 
At the moment, prize money for 
winning owners comes from four 
sources: owners’ own entrance 
fees, sponsors (i.e. advertising), 
the racecourse executives and the 
Levy Board. The board takes a 
cut from the Tote and a rather 
complicated levy from book¬ 
makers and ploughs back the 
proceeds, partly into prize money, 
but also into improving race¬ 
course amenities,. into research 
and into helping the cost of 
transporting horses. 

In the 19^ flat racing season, 
this is how prize money was 
made up: 

£ thousand 


Levy Board 

655 

Executives 

1.464 

Sponsors 

221 

Owners 

561 


2.801 


Thanks to the sponsors and the 
Levy Board, the proportion that 
has to come from owners’ 
pockets has fallen from a third to 
just under a quarter. 


But there is a sharp disparity be* 
tween the amount the Levy 
Board gets from the Tote and 
the amount it can extract from 
the bookies. There are no figures' 
for the bookies* turnover but it 
is generally assumed to be . over 
ten times the Tote’s. Their con¬ 
tribution to the Levy Board, 
however, is less than four times 
what comes from the Tote. 

Here are the figures for 1966: 

£ thousand 
Turnover Levy 
Tote 36.728 689 

Bookmakers 400,000 (est.) 2,222 

2.911 


The Tote monopolists argue that 
if the bookies were replaced by 
the Tote, and the volume of 
betting could be sustained (which 
the bookies hotly dispute), then 
the Levy Board could get another' 
£4 million or more each year. 
This, by a happy chance, is the 
usual estimate for racing’s annual 
deficit, the amount that owners 
have to find from their own 
pockets, and which under the im¬ 
pact of Mr Callaghan they may 
be increasingly reluctant to do. 
One effect of the high cost of 
owning a horse has been to tilt 
the balance of British racing 
away from the classic, Derby pat¬ 
tern of mile-and-a-half races for 
three-year-olds. Staying horses 
take longer to develop than 
sprinters. Many owners do not 
like to have to wait two years 
after buying a yearling to see 
whether it is any good. They 
prefer to buy a more precocious 
animal, with no pretensions to 


The Tipsters' League 


Net result of £1 stake on nap selections over past six seasons 

Daily Telegraph—Hotspur 
Daily Express—The Scout 
Sporting Life—Warren Hill* 

Greyhound Express—Winco (Sporting Express) 

Western Mail—Carlton 

Daily Sketch—Gimcrack 

Sporting Chronicle—Kettledrum 

Morning Advertiser—Gainsborough 

Daily Mail—Robin Goodfellow 

Irish Times—Brownjack 

Irish Press—Merlin 

Sun—Templegate 

Yorkshire Post—The Duke 

Liverpool Post—Argus 

Sporting Life—Augur 

Sporting Liffi—Solon 

Irish Independent—Capt. Keen 

Daily Mirror—Newsboy 

Daily Record—Garry Owen.. 

Sporting Life—Man on the Spot 
Birmingham Post—Veritas 
Morning Star—Cayton (Dally Worker) 

Sheffield Morning TelegraplwFprtunatua (Sheffield Tele.) 


£ a 
♦ 97 

- 18 4 

- 20 1 

- 25 1 

- 27 8 

- 29 6 

- 41 0 

- 41 13 

- 46 16 

- 48 2 

- 50 6 

- 70 6 

- 79 7 

- 85 9 

- 89 10 
-102 7 
-107 12 
-113 12 
-120 7 
-123 14 
-130 14 
^144 14 
-146 19 


* Thr$0 tMaant 


d 

6 

7 
3 

8 
1 

5 
1 

11 

2 

9 

3 
10 

6 
5 

4 

5 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
1 
9 
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staying more than five or six fisr* 
longs, but whkh will show 
whether has any form withhi 
a few months. 


tions of file imous 
tipstert. If anyone censtsmfiS^ 
backed every home ii]Sppcd» they' 
would lose heavily every year. 


French owners, with less press¬ 
ing economic problems, are more 
patient. As a result, !h any One 
year there are simply more horses 
bred in France able to win file 
Derby. For some years the 
Jockey Club has tried to' shift 
the pattern of English racing 
more in favour of older, staying 
horses, but the latest figures show 
that even in 1966 the number of 
races for two-year-olds has gone 
up again and reached a new 
record. 

But British racing itself may not 
be entirely blameless for the 
drubbings it has received from 
the foreigners. The great Irish 
trainer, Paddy Prendergast, has 
won big English races with 
horses bought relatively cheaply 
at English sales, from under the 
noses of English trainers. English 
breeders trying to produce a 
Derby winner may have reacted 
too violently from the commer¬ 
cial craze for speed. They may 
need to inject the sort of tough, 
fast American blood found in 
such horses as Baldric II and the 
great Sea Bird. 

But all the arguments about tech¬ 
niques must not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that ultimately 
racing nedds two things. The 
first is: great horses. Arkle is 
an Irish horse, but once it is 
known he is going to appear, the 
English crowds fiock in. To any¬ 
one remotely interested in rac¬ 
ing, even the telly is no substitute 
for seeing a really great horse in 
the flesh. And the sight of Arkle, 
proudly stalking round the pad- 
dock or contemptuously leaping 
the most fearsome fence, is 
worth any journey. 

The second crucial factor Is 
betting. The average punter 
may dismiss his wagering as ” an 
idle flutter” but deep Sovm he 
hopes to win some moiley. Jus| 
how slender are his chahcea can 
be seen by studying the Sporting 
Life tatfies of the daily nap selec¬ 


if all the tipt had been becked with 
£1 stakes, losses would have deem 


Period: 

LOfa 

(e g d) 

1963-64 

80 

12 6 

1964 

431 

13 11 

1964-65 

247 

8 7 

1965 

341 

15 7 

1965-66 

196 13 6 

1966 

374 

411 


The newspapermen, of course, 
have to pick a horse every day, 
however difficult the card may 
look, but if they on average 
finish in the red, what chance has 
the mug ? 

Mot much. But, somehow* the 
punter must be encouraged to 
carry on, because only his money 
can keep British racing in the big 
league. 

To remove the accusation of tak¬ 
ing too detached a view, The 
Bconomisfs racing staff (which 
means those members of the staff 
who occasionally go racing) have 
put their heads together and 
come up with their unlucky thir¬ 
teen to follow for the rest of the 
National Hunt season. Judging 
by our colleagues’ success (or 
lack of it) in the past, anyone 
who actually backs, these bqrses 
is probably heading for Carey 
Street, but someone has to 
finance the bookies’ winter holi¬ 
days in the West Indies. 


Thirteen to follow 

Alezan/Charlot/Glowing Account/ 
Highland Wadding/Larbawn/Le 
Dauphin/Makaldar/Major Rose/ 
Roa Gemmei/The Otter/Vulmidas/ 
Woodlawn/Yussef 

And there is always the chance 
that Ribocco will win next year’s 
Derby. He is owned by an 
American and bis fiafi. ja. the 
great Italian horie Ribot. i^t he 
is trained here, so it would be a 
great ”English” win. 





You won'^t with Air Canada's 
daily Air Freight service 
to Canada 

You can't export and import with confidence unless you're sure 
of delivering on time. We know this at Air Canada, so we give 
df/V freight deliveries to and from anywhere in Canada. If your 
customer orders today, we fiy It in tomorrow. 

Extra eapHal 

Because Air Canada Air Freight is so fast and frequent you don't 
need to fill your warehouse with goods and wait for the orders 
to catch up. Instead you have that extra bit of capital in hand I 
That's not the only way you save money either. 

By Air freight we can make a heavy load up to 50% lighter. 

With surface transport you sometimes pay as much on the weight 
of the container ae on the goods themssives, but we often carry 
the same item in a light plastic bag. With small lots, too, you get 
the weight break by air. 

SavB on InBurance costa 

Than there's the question of insurance. Air Freight gives much 
less opportunity for loss end pilferage, so down goes the in- 
eurance risk. (On some household products you pay only £2.1 9.6 
Insurance by air, compared to £52.10.6 by surface transport.) 

At first glance Air Freight may appear to cost a bit more, but 
it gives you bigger profits through greater efficiency. 

DoEy servleo 

Ain CANADA (with eOAC) operates the only direct freight service 
from Canada to the U.K. 

Air Canada's unique sea/air service from the Far East can also 
save you time and money over other methods by shipping your 
goods to Canadd then flying them on. 


THESE ARE SOME TYPICAL AIR FREIGHT COSTS: 

electrical appliance and communications apparatus 3/6 per kg 
at the 600 kg rate. Parts for automobiles, bicycles, scooters, 
agricultural machinery 3/3 per kg at the 200 kg rate. 

T/f &$0 pttem to th9 U.K. into Conado and vica varaa. 


Find out now about Alt Freight by AM CANADA {with OOAC). 

Aak your Ffolght ForwOtdm or contact Air Canada at: 

AIJR CANADA @ 

n Dow St, lmi|Lw’.1.MwMrl2S2 ■*. Andraw Houw WtaNliMM S|.QImmw,&2. 
Douefmiail/a •NHinohMtar CenusI8882/3 • Birmlneham Cantral4616/8 * Lmw20826 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited bjr Norman St. Jolm-Stevas 

The LITERARY tSSAYSl VOLUMES I & 11 

with an introduction by Sir William Halqi^ ^ 

Editor of rna Ttifiei 


‘*Bagehot*s writings have for so long been enjoyed and esteemed 
by iQl sensible people, that it remains a mystery why he has 
never until now had full textual justice done to him.*’ 

John JHaymondi Financial Times 


**. . . everything in this noble edition does Bagehot proud- 
editing, annotation, index and printing.’* 

Raymond Mortimer, The Sunday Times 


“We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevas for giving us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century.” 

Kingsley Martin, Punch 


”Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, and the enterprise 
is in no way out of scale. He is more than just highly readable. 
He should be read.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 


”... a gift to literature fromjxicn to whom literature is not a 
primary concern.” 

Anthony Burgess, Spectator 


Price £ 5 . 0 . 0 . for the set of two volumes, post free by surface 
mail to any part of the world except the U. S. A. and niilippines 
where an edition published'by tile Harvard University Press 
is available. 


Further volumes will be published on completion as follows: 
historical: volume III 

POLinCAL: VOLUMES IV & V 
ECONOMIC: VOLUMES VI & VII 
LETTERS & MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS: 

VOLUME VIII 

The 0 >llected Works of Walter Bagehot are obtainable 
direct from: 


! Ill- 

( O ilO fills ( 


Book Depaifaunt. 
The Eoanomist. 

25 St. Jame^A Street, 
London, S;W<1- 
Whiteludl 9155 
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The 51st state ? 

It is again socially acceptable to ask where the current trend 
of ever-closer economic links between Canada and the 
,United State? i? going to lead 


I- 


vlilbly e^jojiv'tODO^ Imiefiti.fito 

oext i» die vaim Biit4iffioldiiMgj|l;^sv«D 
mote visible today: die cost it tbm benefits is faaemtai^y i 
d^Kofdaice to a neater denee duO'i^ latpa^iawdm.Bas 
dnssnded on eiqr other in inoaittp times.'. TM )MSt ssnj^^ 
aspect ot this lust now is that ontliet co(^ Owt e^P^dalfy 


move to launch the overdue weaning process. Indeed untfi 
recendy, merely to think this was to bripd cmesell as enti^ 
Amerkui (die C. D. Howe syndrome). 

The economic benefits to Canada w .-itt CQi^tifn^ ^ 
aimidy eiidsioe<!h qf an estimated $30,066 jgitlHwi curriwlyive 
longterm foreign mmtment there to d|^ pfObahljjr more 
Aan IkgijQOO million was made by Amerkims. T^t. tei^ 
sents perhips 30 per cent of total capital investment In Cana d a 
since theism 1920s. The flow of American capital to Canada 
since 1956 has averaged $1,000 million a year, whh die inevit* 


forest labourers ar~ AngbrCana^W Pdp'. 
although the figure was sDghdy (fistortedby a dut ui the hours 
of work. Longer-term contracts in other Indusates ranged 
from II per cent to 27 per cent over thiee ytalK But^he 
major setdements which spawned a nddceably tbdgher iSbodir 
line in subsequent negotiations were the 30 per cent increase 
over two years granted to St Lawrence Seaway workers and 
the 32 per cent diat Montreal longshoremen got. Both Of 
these seraements were reached after direct intervention by die 
government. Ottawa also intervened to grant an 18 per cent 
basic increase to railway workers to end a week-long strike, 
with the understanding that the unions and the railways would 
continue to negotiate an additional final setdement. These 
negotiations continue. 

Parity with comparable United States industries has been 
at issue in some cases, notably in cars, steel and airlines. Parity, 
and in some jobs parity-plus, was won in the steel industry 






It fsj ? 




cent of Canada’s productive capacity. ThO: inmupca on though major renegotiatiem of contracts comes up m 1967. 
rawadlati fife, and especially on business thou^ a^ jpcactiov The Air Canada setdement gave machinists 90 to 95 per cent 
is huge. of pari^ in some jobs over the life of the contraa: their 

' The clearest Currmif esmnu^.is seen in motnA Tndustty original demands would have meant more than parity. 
B gi-Mmeni* that pennit uad United States m an o- Tius demonstrable effect of nearness to the United States 

fsetufers duty-free trade m finished cars and parts, fn return is clearly aomething about which Canada can dp nothing, 
for a pledge that tibe American parents will increase their though arrangements like those for cars certainly make it 
capital investment in .Canada by a spraified amount. The stronger. Maoy people argue, however, that at least there 
g pni, it is said, is to rationalise this industn on a North could be more ctmtrol over direct Amerkan investment' in 
Amefican basis, to give Canadian-based poducets a larger Canada, on die grounds that the parent emnpa^’ managn- 
m a rket, and to elimmate the present Umted Sufts-Canada ment of their subsidiarieB’ business must be in some way 
price gap to consumers. The ^an had an “ everybody wins ” detrimental to Canada. This is very bard m prove. The meat 
appearance until the United Auto Worlms in Canada stated, popular theory is that American ownership of CMiadiao agJv 
.with admirable logic, that the lower-paid Ca n a di a n mmbers aidutles'sonuuiow restricts the latter’s enioct capal^tieB and 
of the union now have cvety right to, wage pariQr with petfonnance. Yet the results aS some admittedly ,incomplete 
.United Spites. If the union wins, the relative cost position studies, notably those conducted by iPttffmot jSafariaa ip 
of the e n dia n , vir-anvs the United States, motor industry 1960, suggest that this is not so, latber that the reverse is true, 
will be restored essentially to prcK^eemcot Icvds. Who, What is certainly serious, however, is the way Canada’s 

.tiwn, can answer categorjcmly that United States iofiueiice in __ . 

this industry is good or bad tor Canada. ? . . 

Again Canada had plenty of inflationary trouble of its own How Prices Heve Compared 
in 1966, but nearness to the United States dearly made pres- (Annual pwcantaia inoraasat in censuniarpriei 
.auie from the unions worse.. Between Januuy ist and Augiust ^ . 

jrst, 3,606^000 man days were lost througn.strikes and tods- _ 

outs, .ft.totd that exce^ed by mete than 7oo»0QO taan-days ” llei o l 

the previous whole-year recoroe of 1952'and )95.8. In the flrat isei laea 12 

six rooodis of 1966, die .average wme.game jof. the mi^ .. taea i M laaa 1-8 

C m adian. nnioos exceeded an mnuar,g;per;^^--'^S6d tite » i8g « JM* J’® 

average for the twelve months is almost oc^riaas , to be higher. " 7 rj 

Increases rsngsd ftqm 4:per cent to a high m. 7 i per cent on " ; ^ " 

basic ratea over three lyqars—the ..top award, being won 


How Price* Heve Compared . 

(Annual parcantafa inoraaaaa in conauniarpriaaa) 

Canada 

From 1969 io 1960 1-2 

1960 „ 'lOei 0 9 

1981. ,. 1862 1 -2 

.. 1862 1963 1'8 

„ 1863 „ 1864 1’8 

„ 1964 „ 1966 2 4 

„ I8g6 1966* 3-8 



Canada 

United States 

1960 

1-2 

1-6 

1961 

0-9 

1-1 

1662 

1-2 

1*2 

1963 

1'8 

1/2 

1964 

1 t 8 

1-3 

1966 

1966* 

2-4 

1-7 

3 8 

2-8 
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eompedrive positioit' fdative to the United Sttter has began 
to be eroded since the 1962 devaluadon. The table shows 
that vhereas up to 1962 Ai^rican prices were rising the faster, 
aiooe then Csmada’t JEate of price inflation has been higher. 
Unhai^ily, producimty in Canadian industry has not in* 
ctesMed at Ae ^staaricable pace achieved in the United States ; 
only a very ti^M rise in aj^icultural productivity has kept 
die total gap from widening further. The productivity lag 
has coi^h^ted to the reladvdy poorer profit performance of 
Caiiidfian industry, which in turn has made depmdence on 
iiaeticaa investment ca^utal even greater. 

A sinall but voed se^nent of <^>inioa is now beginning to 
at|pM that Canada will soon need another devaluadoa But 
das overlooks the fact that the last devaluadon was success* 
fill'nrimatily because it came when there was considerable 
sladc in the economy. Output, emidoyment and competitive* 

Humpty-Dumpty 
in Beirut 

Mr Youssef Bedas, the former president of the 
Lelranese Intra Bank that closed its doors in 
October, is no longer to be found in Beirut; a 
new chairman is attempting to put the pieces 
together again. But something more frail and 
fragile has been lost in the process. 

OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT REPORTS I 

B bimit is an ugly city, a mixture ot decaying Arab arcbi* 
tecture, sad roam and frequently shoddy modern apartment 
houses, hotels, banks and oflkes—on some of whidi buildiim 
sa^qied abruj^y in October when the Intra Bank collapsed. 
Many Lebanese still pretend that the bank’s collapse is a little 
domestic difiSculty that in no way affects the Lebanon’s posi- 
ciCHi as the chanong house of the Middle East How ostrich* 
Ifte canyon^? 

After the Suez crisis, Beirut began replacing Cairo as the 
Butopean business beach-head in the Middle East die Arabic 
speaking and often muld*lingual Lebanese providing the link 
between the Arab and western world. They have attracted oil 
money to the city of Beirut itself. They have sold land to the 
ou sheiks fint for villas k* .d>v surrounding hills and then for 
speculation in the dty itself. Arab oil money generated much 
<f the building boom, and it is behind a lot or the speetdadve 
soaring land values that have marked the growth ai Beirut 
during die past decade. More recendy much of the constrtic- 
tlMi itself has been financed by local Lebanese banks on 
hicreasingdy credit terms. 

The Intra Bank’s affairs are still officially In the hands of 
the'new chairman, Mr Ndib Salba, who was a ma}or share* 
holder before the crash and was appointed to the chairman¬ 
ship after Mr Bedas’s eclipse. He has been trying to raise 
money to refloat the bank in both Kuwait and Quatar, but his 
negodatii^ ability is more restricted than he appears willing 
to admit. The Lebanese government stepped mtp the Intra 
affair by eiuending a smaU loan to Inwa at dw tkie of the 
crisis agaiiM die coUateral of a large Mode of shares, indudii^ 
shares middle East Airlines, Radio Orient, Lebanon’s main 
radio stg^^ the Beirut Port Authmity and the local casino. 
These only real assets^hat could be used by the present 


ness roae together, and the sladmess served to restrain the 
price increases that normally accompany- devaluations. With 
the economy working near to capacity as it is now, the result 
of a devaluation would be far less favourable. So Ottawa is 
left with lagging -productivity as its number one problem. 

There is no sign yet of a fundamental disequilibrium sign!* 
ficant enough to persuade the board of the International Mone* 
tary Fund, and particularly the United States, to sanction an 
exchange rate adjustment. And Canada, becoming increasingly 
dependent on foreign capital, is in no position to provoke its 
major international trade and financial partners by an arbitrary 
change in the exchange parities. But there has certainly 
been some erosion of Canadian industry’s competitiveness in 
recent mouths, and the world capital shortage makes it less 
easy for Canada to rely on heavy inflows of capital to balance 
the books. 



It was fun wkila it lasted 


board of Intra as security for loans to refloat the bank. But 
tiiey cannot now be touched. The government also got parlia¬ 
mentary powers to allocate L./I50 million (about £6 million) 
to pay out small depositors Intra and, after a month’s delay, 
rmyment has now begun. It called in the New York offiw 
ot Peat Marwick, Mitchell to audit the bank’s accounts and 
set up a spfishd court to lodt into the bank’s affairs. A govern¬ 
ment-appointed annmttee has riririidy had a quidk lodt inside 
the baw and reported back to the court; its report is sup* 
pmed to be confidential, but an apparently accurate version 
of It has been puUished in three mouth-watering instalments 
1^ the twice-we^y Commerce du Levant —causing some¬ 
thing of a local sensation. * 

According to this version, the committee is sharply critical 
of the behawour of some of m directors ; vi the bau’s im'est* 
ment policies; and of the purchase of riiares by the bank in 
hi^y meculative companies to wbich die bank also gave 
loans. It dleges that doubtful dealings stretched ba^ over 
two or three years and were a ma)or cause of the bank’s failuie. 
The low level dt liquidity just before the crash and the general 
pdicT of lendiiw Icmg and bonotring shwt, increased die 
bank Y vulnerabdiqr. 

As one leading Beirut banker put it, “ Intra was not a bank. 
It was an investment company. And a shaky one at that.” 
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Ytt die . 33 ine banker and mav of bis ooUeaciies.in due hybaen iw i hli i hi i d vBnMihat wbthfr 4 HidiiBr»*fapa w 
laibaaeac BaakersV^^fiKitaam stul pcteist in saying privately will it be worth attempting, to all i Wm 

that ooa&knoe in Lebanese banking will be lestoied onoe there, as a buR.resm^ hi pmcehiinga agnm ftHhodt 

hitra te>opens its doors. There is more than a hint that the dir^t^ and dlhietl ?v...Yha tannot refloat a. bank of Intra’k 

full exposure of all the people in places involved in the size without answering these questions first v 

Intra aSair would do mote damt^ man good to the Lebanon. it has been estimated that total advances of Intra to iti 
This seems to ignore the realities of- the situation. local ntSlistes ate in the regkMi of L.^i50.roillMo (about £i‘f 

Although die relations for banks drawn up by die million). Half of these, are to ptiV^^^ftffiNiduals, and the 

L eba n e se parliament three years ago were criticis^ by the other L eban es e , banka Should be aUe tO gbenrb tha remaining 

International Monetary FuncU amoi« others, as inadequate, commeidal cnsmts svitfaoot trouble. And theW'J^len^ 3 
even these have not yet been e:tforced, it having been generally credk httlde the Lebanon to keep the main wbeetaialwusnietjs 
agreed that their “ raj^ application might damage far too OMmttt as .dn^ have done so far. But the jpni^dleMf# 

many of die local banks.” Fortunately, there ate one or two a si giitB o ntt t^btening of focal Credit tM bam$iptafiers' anp 
peiqile in key positions sdio now begin to see that the Lebanese the buikhng. inchistry have been among feel d^ 

banking system needs overhauling if it is to retain any kind squeeze, r what is' not yet known is w whielf. i 

of coi^dence overseas. One of these is Mr Philip Talda, whole sdtktura of Beirut’s white collat wqiptl^wKl mipdlt 
chairman of the Letxmese central bank, who was away tepre- managenlient has been liiing ^ personal dy||tii!|U^ that aip 
senting bis country in the United States during the btra now ukely to^be sevi^y curtailed. These (fsbrabafts and tqb 
crisis and only returned to take over after the October ititb ease with tdiich diey have been made availsm mtm only past 
debacle. He has experts fimn the French central bank helping of the soft und e rbelly of a Lebanese way of life that has heCp 
his staff handle the situation and “ to train Lebanese central 'rapidly extended during the past decade. It has become quith 
bank officials in methods of controUfog private bardcs.” The common for white cdlar woncers to furnish dieir bouse by ah 
Lebanon central bank has dready uked all commercial boite overdraft given against no more security than a promise to 
in the country to provide it with details about their flwanrfat repay from future earning; this may be normal practice 8s 
situation at tbt beginning of this year, inchiding the personal the west, but not in the huddle East, 
accounts of members of tiieir boards, to discover what cr^t xhe foilure of Bitra has how heavily depeii> 

they may draw fhmi their own banks. A general t^htening dent the Lebanese economy is on international' cotfdence ih 
tq> is belatedly taking place. One consequence of the new puri- its banking services ; once the quality and value of these are 
tanism is that a number of Lebanese banks are making questioned, the bubble that is Beirut could bur^t. Beirut 
approaches to foreign banks to take an equity st^ in them to bankers, both European and Lebanese, still beUeve that their 
support their operatims. But there could soil be a high jole of providing the interface between the Arab and western 
casualty rate among a number of the smaller Lebanese banks financial, worlds it vital, and one of tiiem put it: ** M>dl 
that have mushroomed into existence during the past ten years, die oil money in Libya; it hasn’t started to come here yet” 
As to the future of Intra, there is now a move within die But will it come at ^ ? One cf the most significant Arab 
bankers’ association (its chairman, 1^ Pierre Edtfo ia credited banking deveh^ments recently has been the opening, after 
with ” saving the country ” by pushing a government on ^ the collapse of Intra, of the first Kuwait bank in Lixidon. Anb 
point of miration into agreeing that all banks should be banking expertise is growing, and despite die sudden boom in 
dosed for three days after the initial run on Intra) to get a new the sales of Fund of Funds and unit trust stocks by Beirut 
law through parliament appointing a new board of directors salesmen since Intra collapsed, oil money no longer hxs to 
that would indude representatives of the government, bonkm pass throu^ Beirut to reach more lucrative investments in 
and shareholders to re-ffoat the bank, after the auditors’ report Europe and America. 


Posh Nosh 

The Michelin Guide to France has a place in French gastronomic circles 
similar to that held by the Academia Francaise in the literary world. 

Everyone grumbles at it, but everyone wants to get into it. Christmas 
seems a good week for discussing how many of the grumbles 
about it, and some of its younger imitators, are justified 

A bout half a million Michelin guides to the 3>star “ meil- Eleven out of twelve 3-star restaurants, more than half the 
leura tabka de la Rrattoe,” to Ftanoe’s lesaer eating a-star, and a third ot the i-stu are either in Paris or 
places, are sold every year, at relativdy low prices subsiffised that route. Modem editions include warnings about dmi^ 
out of the MfobeUn ^re groin’s publkity budget. I^b rooms where dogs are barred, but it would te more realistic 
edition is scrupidoudy up-«tbA httt a possible four times to give some indication of the kind of reception children are 
this number of dd-to-obsolete gtddes are also m cttcolation; likely to get For some ytm a nnqi has been indoded giving 
u new edition has appeared every Easter sinoe 1900, except "cheap restaurants’’—which grow more expensive each year 
during the war years. The out of date guides are probably —but there is no hint of where one cm ^ a quick meaL 
responsible for the great majority of the complaints about The biggest different now. between Michdin md some of 
Mkhdin, but there remains a genuine hard core of critidsm. the newer {guides is Michelin’s princely indifferenoe to 
The Michdin format wm dtaj g qgd for the taste of the decorsome idea vi tiie ambience d a restaurant would help 
"belle "fpoque,” when lunch laMed. four, hours, and was those innocents abroad who are not ss ^dely read ss Midic^ 
followed- by a siesta. It was planned for a dientde making seems to assume tii^ are. Maxim’s itnmiMmlate cuitine can 
its leisur^ way bdweda Paris and die south of France, be ruined for those who cannot take its atmosphere. Mididhi 
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MieheKn^t M, BU>endum made his debut in the guide in 1900. 


icports scrupulously on the state of such basic creature com¬ 
forts as the pltunbing and the locale, but it is still possible to 
walk into a Mkhdin-recommended restaurant without know¬ 
ing whether it will be large and palatial, small and intimate, 
inadfy gay, bizarre, or decorous to a fault. 

Mkmeljn’s critics also complain that its sifting process 
tal»s far too long; five years before a restaurant earns even 
<me star, equally long lapses between succeeding ones. But 
if the chef w owner leave a restaurant, all the stars are 
instantly iritbdtawn, which is hard on the pupils of great men, 
or the sons of great restaurateurs, taking over exacdy where 
master or father left off. The process is seen as a whole 
sriien a red (^tronomic) guide is compiled for a new country 
—«n event vriiich probably depends more on the level of tyre 
sales than gastrontmiic interest. Even though a new guide 
(using local inapectors) takes years to com^e, no one has any 
stars at all for the first few years of publicatioo, which produces 
•oiks among first-class local restaurateurs (assuming there are 
any) and reduces the guide’s usdulness. It is the price 
Michelin has to pay for its reputation for incorruptably high 
standards. 


T his Edwardian pace makes Michelin increasingly vulner¬ 
able to ctmqwtition from other newer, briricer guides, the 
best ci which is probably the Julliard guide to Paris, run by 
two ^tronomes which sells around 130,000 cofues a year. 
You uve, ot course to share their tastes; the clmice is sub¬ 
jective, where Michdfin is massively impersoqaL This remains 
Michelin's great stren^. ft is ach&ved by i«essing bto 
service the eating experiences of the 250 commercial travellers 
and agents that the me divisiom has oa the road all the time. 
That Rally cx ijbto now the guide g&s compiled and revised 
gnmndly bigi ff full-time staff m oidy ten inspectors. 
Mi^din’s oHimerdal travdlers (or sudi of them as dare 


prmiounce on food) are a mine of information; and as the 
(Erectors know their personal tastes, dieir ulcers, and When 
they have dined with a customer they don’t want to (^oid, 
their reports can be weighed to take these foibles into account. 
(It might be worth adding that French travellers have a repu¬ 
tation as judges of food and comfort, whether they work for 
Michelin or not.) At the end of each year a court, whose 
members are never identified, spends a week sifting through 
the accumulated reports, and the new guide is ready by Easter. 
TheK is no appeal from their verdict. 

Do the guides raise catering standards ? After two-thirds 
of a century of Michelin, there are some dreadful French 
hotels and restaurants still around. But English restaurants 
might not have improved as much as they have done without 
the work done by Raymond Postgate’s Good Food Guide, 
which (together with die rather more affectedly gastronomic 
Egon Ronay) has set the pace among the mt^ younger 
generation cS British food guides. The Good Food Guide 
(which sells 90,000 copies) uses a few full-time inspectors 
to supplement reports handed in by thousands of volunteer 
greedy-guts; but it obviously can’t expect—yet—to find a 
team of British commercial travellers who can be relied on 
to uphold the same gastronomic standards as Michelin’s 
employees. (Even the btter have been suspected of allowing 
French culinary chi-chi to overawe their better judgment.) 
So the Good Food Guide, like the Julliard guide, depends 
very much on an amalgam of personal tastes, including those 
<« decor and atmosphere. Purists might think this irrelevant, 
but in the English context it is highly important. For the 
average British diner-out has a complex about the inadequacy 
of Ei^sh cooking. Every Frenchman knows tber^ are two 
traditions in French cooking: “cuisine bourgeoise,’’ and 
“haute cuisine” (or “cuisine sayante”). The first relies 
on the careful and fastidious choice of raw materials in their 
prime, cooked to bring out their basic flavviurs. This sfdendid 
traditiim, inherited from generations of choosy French house¬ 
wives, is ignored by most classy English restaurants in favour 
of “ haute cuisine,” a nineteenth century invention to tickle 
bored paktes by creating new flavours through increasingly 
bizarre combinations of ingredients (viz. the Physiology of 
Taste, by Brillat—“ no m^ is complete without a truffled 
dirii ”—Savarin). This traditioa was imported into England 
in die wake of the last Prince o/t Wales but two (before he 
became Edward VII); since then it has been the British 
caterer’s ideal of French cooking. Not surprisingly the Julliard 
guide to London cordially damns many of ffle “French” 
restaurants and reserves most of its compliments for 
“&iglish” ones; “haute cuisine” is not easy to imitate. 
To me extent that the guides are gradually correcting die 
English belief that in cowing “excellence equals complica¬ 
tion,” their influence on the catering indust^ is the most 
important thing since fish fingers. 


ElU QiMtrterly Economic Review 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


Economic barometer: wet 
and windy 


The slide in Britain's industrial production 
continued in October, although only down 
to 131 per cent of the 195S average, which 
is the fi^re the Central Statistical Office 
had originally reported for September (but 
it has now discovered that September should 
really have read 132). This September- 
October level of 131-132 can best be com¬ 
pared with the peak of 135 (all fipres 
seasonally adjusted) which the index 
reached in March. Since then there has 
been a continuing downward droop, whose 
real liming is disguised in the recorded 
figures because the seamen's strike diverted 
deliveries from May-June into July-August 
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(so that the second peak ’* ht 135 in July- 
August, with which some gloomsters are 
fearfully comparing the sudden drop to 
132-131 in September-October, is mislead¬ 
ing). October's figure is not quite as bad 
as might have been expected in view of the 
motor strikes then ; but that shred of Christ¬ 
mas cheer must be immediately damped 
by a forecast that November will almost 
certainly have proved to be worse (the 
November car figures, hit by strikes again, 
and the November steel figures are already 
available, and both are hideous). In Decem¬ 
ber, car production will have been better; 
and these latest researches by the CSO show 
that in September-October engineering pro- 
duaion (other than cars) and construction 
were both stronger than some people had 
thought, indeed they seemed to be rising. 
Without most people realising it, the worst 
of the slump in output has so far fallen on 
textiles and leather goods (down by nearly 
8 per cent between March and October), 
compared with engineering’s 44 per cent 
(wholly because of those cars) and metal 
manufacture’s drop of 4J per cent (with 
steel still plummetmg down). 

There is not much ground for expecting 
unemployment to improve before Christmas 
either. The mid-December count was be¬ 
ing published after we went to press, but 
reports from individual labour exchanges 
were gloomier than one might have ex¬ 
pected. After all, a larpe number of the 
half million out of work in November were 
kicking their heels as a direct result of 
strikes in the motor industry; one would 
expect a good many of them to have gone 
back to work since. At Llanelly, where one 
of BMC’s plants provides most of the work, 
unemployment has fallen from 8.9 down to 
5.8 per cent between Noven^r and 
December. Lucas’s decision to go back to 
five-day working certainly reflects more 
optimism about next year’s prospects. But 
in Birmingham, one of the black spots with 
a six per cent unemployment rate last 
month, only 2,000 of the 35-000-plus who 


unemployed are approaching ii,ooo. In 
Coventry, nearly 1,500 more men are tem¬ 
porarily unemployed now than a month ago. 

Christmas has brought some extra fobs, 
in shops, in catering, the food and driidt in¬ 


dustries and the post office. Some comr 
panies have been boosting production to 
offset the Christmas shut-dov^ But most 
of the employment exchanges we talked to" 
were expecting local unemployment to goon. 
rising, ^though not so fast as it has been 
doing. 

As to Christmas shopping, a check in 
mid-week suggested that sides are just about 
going to equal last year’s in value, and then^ 
only at the expense of a mad, last minute 
scramble. If this is correct, and it is pessi-^ 
mistic compared with some of the estimates 
going round, then it could mean that the 
squeeze is biting seriously into the retail 
business. Shops that only clock up the 
same level of sales as they did a year ago^ 
regard this as tantamount to a sizeable dmp 
in trade, and this is what appears to be 
happening. 


Motor Industry 

Scamp the champ 


Mr Jack Scamp, the chairman of the motor 
industry joint labour council, brings a gale 
of common sense blasting through that 
afflicted industry. This week, two reports 
from Mr Scamp appear: a review of hts 
council’s first year and a follow-up to the 
two-year-old report of a fact-finding com¬ 
mission that bad recommended (Imt not 
secured) certain changes in labour relations 
procedure at Morris Motors, Cowley. T^ 
moral of both is clear, fair and damning. 

The motor industry ^s such catastrophi¬ 
cally bad labour relations partly because of 
specific incompetences on the part of 
management; but mainly because of the 
total and general incompetence of the 
trade unions—Whence the label ” anarchy.” 

The nub of the Midlands motor 
industry’s labour problem arises out of the 
misplaced loyalty of the oompanies—and 
esp^ially of the British Motor Coq)oration 
—^to each other, and thus to the creaking 
structure of agreememts operated, as &r as 
they are oMrable at all, by the Engineering 
Employers^ Federation. Mr Scamp care¬ 
fully explains just how and why the 
national agreement between the federatkm 
and the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions fails to work as a mtdms 


to take any constructive action at all 
partly because of the almost total collapae 
of the internal structure of the many unions, 
but also because of the unoertunty and , 
cumbersomeness of this collective arrange* 







imt for enforcing ific imenfor^BIe. 

Labi^a rdfttkmi it Ford and VauxhaD> 
neither Udfiging tactile federation: may 
not be perfect but at Jeaat change is pos s i b le 
in their plants. It seems as though nothing 
could change at all in the federated firms. 

Mr Scamp sets out as well the economic 
consequences that flow frpm the increas¬ 
ingly complex structure of piecework pay 
iirangements. These cannot be reformed 
wl^c the present union structure inhibits 
oonstnictiye negotiation. He shows just 
why infladon is me result; just as the Prices 
ana Ihcomes Board did last week. The 
government has now invented machinery 
ior^'showing bodi management and unions 
how to get a wOtkable, fair and non- 
iiAtionary vm tt negotiation. It has yet 
to invent a trade tmion structure that would 
not prevent reason from pievailmg. 


Aircraft 

Santa called early 


It*a been presents all round in tbe aircraft 
industry except for Hawker Siddel^; 
around £20 million worth of Lightning 
fighters ordered from the British Aircraft 
Gmixkration lor Kuwait and £30 million 
of One Eleven jets for British Eurppeaa 
Airways; ^£24 miUioa worth of helicopters 
from Wesdand for the British navy ; a very 
good cfamqe of £S million worth (S 
Handley Page feeder-line aircraft from 
Handley Page*8 American distributors, and 
all of it representiiw work for the ^Is- 
Royce/Bristdl-Siddeley engine group. Like 
so many preset these are probably not 
quite wbat the industry wovdd have chosen 
for itself; che Ligfat^gs are now rela¬ 
tively old aircraft, the helicopters are 
AmericaoHdea^ed and neither order 
naeans work tor the dcsi^ offices. The 
One Heven order does, but BAG has lost, 
this week, an important export sale to 
Scandinavia. The companies might have 
preferred orders for completdy new 
designs that would have employed both the 
des^ teams and the factories into the 


business: BRITAIN 

early i^oa^iuKl everyonefrom die 
government down, except for the actual 
staff and shareholders of Handley Page, 
heartily wishes that company would stop 
making aircraft that sell. Handley Page 
has no government backing, it is financing 
aircraft development entirely out of its own 
resources; its American distributors have 
now upped the number they are prepared 
to take to 165, worth around £20 million. 
There’s a lesson in this somewhere. 


Common market 

CBI eyes Europe 


British industry as represented by the Con¬ 
federation of mdsh Industry is desperately 
keen to get into the Common Market. But 
the CBI does not seem to have examined 
the impact of joiniog tbe EEC to individual 
sectors of industry* So in its report on 
Europe, the CBI confines itself to a general 
ritumt of the present state of play in die 
Community and the general advantages of 
joining for the Brtddi economy as a whde. 
It also pn^ out the main areas of the 
British business environmeitc that would be 
modified by joiiadng. 

One of these is taxation. It is appreciated 
that the EEC rules require the harmonisa¬ 
tion of indirect taxes. Waat is often over¬ 
looked is that this would theoretically rule 
out the introductioii of special discrimi¬ 
natory taxes dwe happened to suit ode or 
other member government. In other words, 
some of the British Labour government’s 
favourite diildren might have to be 
abandoned eventually: the investment 
grants system and tbe selective employment 
tax are obvious examples. 

The CBI also pickt out the main effects 
on the level of Bntish industrial costs^ The 
chief cost-reducu^ frictor would be the 
reductions in tariffs and the stimulus to 
greater efficiency that these would give 
across the whole span of industry. In the 
other scale of the balance the CBI places 
the effect of the community agricultural 
policy on food prices and so labour costs 
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Csay 4s. 6a. per head per week), the effect 
of a changjb^df id a faff|efa(ta^ t^x aid 
of the imposition of iar«^ bn sbiie"4iw 
materials that now enter duty free (e.g. 
alimiinium, lead, zinc, woodpulp, news¬ 
print). But at least two of these three 
would be balanced by other tax reductions. 
The CBI expects little from the theoretical 
advantages (or disadvantages) of a highly 
mobile labour force. Workers from southern 
European countries would be unlikely to be 
attracted as far north as Britain when there 
arc opportunities nearer home. Nor is there 
much chsmee of a significant outflow. 

The cm is obviously confident that 
industry will gain oomfor^bly from jqinmg. 
To be fair, it has iflways been anxious to get 
to Rrips with continental European markets 
and been notably more liberal about the 
general prospect of freer trade than for 
example French or American industry has 
ever been. But the real test its good 
intentions will come when the first sick 
infants sunt squealing for help. Will the 
CBI then throw its weight behind them, or 
put the country’s genei^ economic interest 
first and let them go to the wall. But since 
the CBI has ^ued in the past that because 
of the effectiveness of Scandinavian 00m-^ 
petidon, the paper and board industry is a 
special case perhaps needing special treat¬ 
ment, the outcome is not a foregone con¬ 
clusion. 

• 

Electric cable 

Current cutback 


Lut week Associated Electrical bdustries 
announced that it had started to lay men off 
at its Gravesend poorer caUe jdant. Al* 
though die nimte of men affeaed so for 
is sinw> negodMioos with the unions could 
produce mnier redundancies. AEI’s other 
major oMe.iaGtociea at Birdy and Wool- 
wiA hato ahead^ been put on short time ; 
thit.il not a tpechd situation. Indeed 
AETii eqperknoe Is not much different from 
the diffiewdea ben^ iimed by Britain’s tteee 
odiir leading caUe manofactuicrs Enfield 
Siiapdard, FirriU and EICC, PordtecaUe 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
rDowti t p«r eont In Octobor 


CARS 

Praduetlon In •trIlM-hit 
NovwmlMr 32 par ewH down on 
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manufactwen in fact the recession could 
not have come at a worse moment. Their 
bi^^est single customers^ the Central Elec- 
triaty Genmdng Board and the Area 
Boards, started cutting back on their orders 
in early summer. Cut backs ranging from 
20 to 30 per cent have been reported, with 
the variations accounted for by differences 
between the demand from 16 different Area 
Boards. The main reason for the cutbacks 
has been die drop in the rate of growth of 
demand for electricity. The CEGB’s and 
Area Board*s estimates have now turned 
out to be so optimistic that the orders for 
overhead cables are not expected to return 
CO their 1965 level until 1968. In the mean¬ 
time, next year’s orders of around 160 cir¬ 
cuit miles are a further 5 per cent down on 
this year. Moreover Am Board orders for 
power cables of between 1,100 volts to 
i33kv are not now expected to pick up 
a^n until as lace as 1969. Superimposed 
on this the effects of the recession are now 
also beginning to make themselves felt. Ad¬ 
mittedly this is expected to hit the lower 
voltage cables, espraally house wiring, as a 
result of the slow down in construction 
work, more than the higher volrages. 

Unfortunately the cable manufacturers 
cannot easily mm to export markets when 
the h(xne market ^oes soiir.< The overseas 
market is comi»rtively small since all the 
large electricity consuming countries like 
the United States, Europe and Japan have 
their own domestic suppliers. And secondly, 
for what market therq^ is, competition is 
fierce. It is now not unheard ca for even 
Japan, the newcomer, to beat all comers, 
even when they are basing their tenders on 
marginal costs. Some say this is loss leader 
selling to break into the international 
market. But this has been said often enouA 
before and sits uncomfortably with the 
Japanese mirade. The next eighteen 
months are dearly not going to be easy for 
Britain's '-^ble manufacturers. 


Industrial reorganisation 

Backdoor 

rationalisation 


This week the Industrial Reorganisatiop 
Bill should receive the Royal Assent and 
become law. The most—almost the only- 
radical measure that this government has 
introduced will have passed through Parlia¬ 
ment with little organised opposition. This 
is a curious reflection on the ^litics of Con¬ 
servatives, currently tilting against the 
windmill of the steel Bill. But in the event 
one must welcome it, ^ For the government 
will now have machinery for intervening 
directly in industry, '"^for the purpose tff 
promoting industrial efficiency and profit¬ 
ability.” The pmers are wide and subject 
only to the sanction of government approval 
of IRC borrowing (up to £130 million) and 
the need to publish accounts. 

This maybe necessary if the IRC is to do 
its job, nut you haVe omy to add a dash of 
public-interest - transcenmng - sordid - com¬ 
mercial-motives to write yomrsdf a prescrip¬ 


tion for the sort of wasteful, uncontrdled 
and unprofitable mess that the nationalised 
industncs are in. But this need not happen. 
In the end the government has to put its 
faith in the people it appoints, and this is 
where the IRC has its best c^noe. The 
chairman, Sir Frank Kearton, makes no 
secret of his dislike of nationalisation as a 
way of running a business and his belief in 
efficiency and profit. The managing director, 
Mr Ronald Grierson, comes from a mer¬ 
chant bank, Warburgs: no lover of 
inefficiency either. 

The aim is to be pnffits—even though 
this may not be very apparent from 
the accounts in the beginning. IRC will be 
able to buy up companies, set up new ones 
(acting as a logical follow-on, on occasion, 
to the National Research Development 
Corporation), push through mergers or just 
act as a marriage broker. IRC has already, 
strictly unofficially, been able to play a 
part in some recent mergers, and has 
started to turn away some of the more un¬ 
promising companies that are already beat¬ 
ing a path to Its door in Pali Mall. This 
could turn into one of its most important 
functions: to refuse, in spite of the pressures 
that will inevitably mount, to handle pro¬ 
jects that do not justify themselves commer¬ 
cially. 


Local authority spending 

Cut what ? 


To the uninitiated, the grumblings from 
local authorities might suggest chat their 
expenditure has been ** cut ” in the normal 
meaning of the word. This is not so. 
Local authority spending will continue to 
increase even in real terms. What the 
government has done is to use its influence 
to moderate that rate xi increase. But it 
has done so pretty toughly and untidily. 

As the tri>le shows, local authorities’ 
estimates indicated increases of 9.2 per cent 
and 6.3 per cent in spending on current 
account over the next two years. These 
estimates exclude spending on housing and 
the authorities’ spending on their trading 
activities like running bus services. For 
the next two years, under its new rate sup¬ 
port grant arrangements, the government is 
due to pay out just over a half. But for 
this purpose it has scaled down the 
authorities’ estimates lo incrciases of 2.7 and 
6.0 per cent in real terms. So the grants 
will be dished out on the basis of these 
revised estimates, leaving the authorities 


Local Authority Current Spending 
all at mid-1906 prices 


Cm % Increase 

1964/65 (actual) Z116 — 

1966/66 (actual) 2.246 +6-3 

1966/67 (Estimate) 2.440 +8-5 

1967/68 (L.A. estimate) 2.662 +9 -2 

1968/69 (L.A. estimate) 2.830 +6 • 3 


1967/68 (revlaMlbveovt.*)2.60S 42*7 
1966/69(revieedbyeovt.*)2.668 'fb'O 

* Cev^mnwnt Hgunt w§f§ on eurwit pHto hoift. Thoso 
ffhfon abovo hovo boon oeo/od down oeoordtopfy. 


with die option of redudsg their expem^ 
diniie by the amount the govemnwnl 
(meaning In thU case the Titaspiy) is 
urging, or of carrying a higher proj^irtioo 
on the rates. 

With the national product static, an 
increase of 2.7 per cent in 1967-68 inight 
seem no more than reasonable. Bur h is 
not that simple. Local authorities are 
subjrot to other pressures. For example, 
quoting from the Minister of Housing’s 
Rep(»t,* ” There will be mote school 
children, more students, both full time and 
part time, at all levels, and mote student 
awards oi all kinds.” llie number of police 
is to grow by around xo per cent over 
the two years. And so on. It it not 
official policy to cut back the rate of 
growth of these services bv any significant 
amount. The only area where ^che govern¬ 
ment openly suggests t]ut jht grbbrtA 
should be slowed down is “general ad¬ 
ministration and misoellaneous.” Here the 
local authorities see a 40 per cent increase 
over three years. This the feovernment haa 
cut back to 16 per cent—^mut acoountin^ 
for nearly a third of the whole reduction fOr 
1968-69. Why ? The answers are obvious. 
Bi^ause expenditure in this category has 
been growing fastest; and because there 
is no heavyweight minister to stand up for 
the need to fosep up a proper level of 
spending on town and coun^ planning, 
on bams and washhouses, clean air, 
improvement grants, parking, rate collec¬ 
tion, and admmstratioa generally. 

Tbe scope for painlcM saving of candle 
ends in th^ sections is tiny. Either the 
cuts will be made unobtrusively whm 
only the poor win notice—on child care, on 
local health and welfare services—or thero 
will be massive increases in rates next 
spring. These will not only undermine tbe 
incomes policy. They wiU conveoiendy 
look like the local authorities’ own fault. 
In other words, having failed*^o mocterate 
its own spending, the government is tend¬ 
ing to project on to the local authorities 
some of the contradictions tff its own poli¬ 
cies. Yet the Report’s 41 paragraphs 
describe the development of local auuority 
services that is to take place. These are 
the end the government has willed without 
the means. 

" ’*Thc Rate Support Grant Order 1966. 

Scientists 


Brains down drains 


Scientists leave home for two reasons and 
money is only onf of them. An able researoh 
man gravitates, like a pin cc a magnet, to 
the place where work that most mteffsta 
him is being done, and at the moment, be¬ 
cause of its huge science budget, mx^ it 
that work is being done in the United States. 
And so they em^te there. Lord Shadde- 
ton admitted during the Houae of Lords 
debate on the brain drain (how many leave? 
no-one knows) that the “ nrovement of pnK 
fessionally qualified peoffle »•. has rea&ed 
such profKMtions that it now constitutes' a 
major international problem . . • and tiw 
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aacmnientis mstnljr to tbe United States.” 
Oeber sp^ctt emmsiaed that the move- 
iiieii$ waa^alio maimy of oM^eers, the dass 
that £itfopean industiy iCan least do with¬ 
out. /But one has (o recognise that the 
average, secondrfaade engineer also has a 
chance of doipg very much better in the 
United StfUBCB than he Ms anywhere this 
side Atlantic. Aaaerican research 

iBe(|M)d8 are geared to use very few cop 
IfBins and quite vast numbers of not such 
ones. And the opportunity of a job 
with a rather hi^er status, than one coiild 
get at home is at least as big an inducementi 
sometimes, as money* 

DistiUers/BF _ 

Just courting _ 

Asnerger rumoured^for a long time between 
Dhtdlers and British Petroleum, or parts of 
dinn, is now being ppenly discussed, and 
this tune k seems highly probable that talks 
neatly are going on between the two com- 


fMnics about BP baying all or port of Dia*^ 
dUers’ chemical iacerests. Last week’s bad 
half-ymr figures*^ which virtually all the 
drop m Distillera’ profit, about lo per cent, 
was attributed' to the chemicals side^ 
supports the argument that it might want 
to rid itself of this investment: ^emicah 
have been a lot less profitable than whidey 
—last yc9x chemical margins were less than 
two<durdg of that on the rest and the return 
on capital far less still. It has been even 
more true as Distiliers’ has been obliged 
to invest more and more to meet the sharply- 
increasing cost of staying in chemicals at 
all. (A new, large ethylene cracker, down 
for Grangemouth, wilt cost £10 million by 
itself.) For an oil ^mpany there is a com¬ 
pelling logic in gettfiig a stake' in petroleum 
chemicals, and BP has’ been notably back¬ 
ward in this.' But recently it has been 
moving closer towards chemicals through 
purchases. However, it already has a large 
stake* through Bridsb Hydrocarbon Chenu- 
cals, which it owns jointly With Distillers 
and whkh would provide a seed from which 
to grow a realty big BP Chemicals ^vision. 
This would be the obvious bit of DistOlers 
for BP to buy. 


The deal cannot be assimple, as that 
BHG has been htghly» profitaUe :for the 
partners partly at least brause a large part 
of its output is ded to Distillers* other 
chemical plants, many of them joint projects 
with other companies. It is not likely that 
Distillers would sell off this crucial bit of 
its chemical network when one of the keys 
to success in an integrated operation is 
getting as basic ” in iraw materials as 
possible. It is more likely to want to sell 
off those parts of its interests which fit most 
closely with BHC. 

Would BP want anything so unddy? 
Certainly setdng up BP Plastics argues some 
interest in ”downstream” investment but 
it might not want anything as sprawling as 
the bits assembled under the Distillers 
umbrella unless Disdliers snakes it worth 
BP’s while. Were the chemical share of 
pretax profits of the order of £g million last 
year, representing a pretty poor return on 
capital, then this year they could be 
£^'^£7 million. It imght be preferable to 
convert this into cash, any cash, rather than 
have it around, diluting performance, and 
BP could get all it wants for, say, £70 
million. But this is a counsel of despair. 



Air Safety 


Death by omission 


lA: Qaober H ym ^ oiSin <tt SHdiA 
Eurppeao Akwsys’s. Vauuards took off 
from Edinburgh shortly after ii p.in. and 
crashed is thidc fb, at London Kin^ 
iM^y nro houra ]|it«5 on in aifd 
attempt to kini AU 3d people on it died. 
The omcial vepwe publiahed late week-end 
caUs this a tetin of miifoftunei.*' 
Misfortune*? That'depends on how you 
iooketit. . ' 

The crash is a blot on Zaodon aiipoit’s 
psefiously impaecable safety record ; on the 
eoport tests the prime tesponsiUliiy for the 
cssw^ atcemptiBg to land at all.' wA rules 
at die tiaae saitfddiat runway TistbiUn’vlor 
fending must bfMinidimom ii 350 metres i 
the time coannln told the crew dm it 


was. But it wasn’t; it must have beep 
nearer 300 metres, and, had the Vanguard 
captain been given that figure, he would 
have gone to some other airport, tw 
mistake was made because dw lights mm 
to measure runway vistbim had Mt wm 
checked and calibrated for 
tnust have the same brlQhuvcc as the run* 
way limits) since the ^talladoo was put 
In 5} years before. The airport and the 
Ministry Aviadon had been warned 
abeife it as reoendy as June of* that yehr 
by the Meteorological MBoe, whldi “acta 
in an advisory capadty,” but did nothing 
until well over a month after the Vanguard 
crashed, when the lights were found to be 
between 13 per cent and 27 per cent 
brighter turn runway li^ts. Host 
many other pilots hsve been landing at 
London; eirptm meunrhile; believing dM 
visibility to be better Aen it sm ? 

The crash is also one more.ccatfirmation 
of the iillibSity of the present eofkpit 


instrumentt. . These were fine in the old, 
slow days (the principles barometric 
assNUM en wbieh th^ work were designed 
h the 1930a), when a time bg of aevecd 
seeonda tiefese the inatrumenta reapondod 
m changei in height, attitude, eta, hardly 
maneteo. Hds time, the lag vras fetal; the 
invcstigadiig committee repotted chat two 
inatruments were showing ac Vanguard, u 
eUmbing safely away aniL indeed, as being 
between 40O' and 5M feet and gaining 
height at 1,200 feet a mmuee at die moment 
wbm the aircraft was about to hit tbc 
ground. Admitted, the Vanguard was 
ehmaily flown, bur pilots have a right to 
bdievt that thm instrumentt ate accurate, 
and yomm ;dlota qgali^g from air train¬ 
ing schools ate trained from the outset to 
depend on them. Tliey have pee the tiath 
•fnaa of akroiilitary pilots who have sur- 
iiived yeatb' hi the aervioea; they have not 
hMl tdw to acqidra it.: -What arc dra 
sfehaa* doing abow thia ? 
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Computers; British jackpot 


Since the Prague computer fair last May, 
British manufacturers have been pulling out 
every stop to win as much as they can get 
of the increasingly large and lucrative east 
European market. And now the orders may 
be rolling in. International Computers and 
Tabulators has had some success with 
orders worth £1.7 million, but looks like 
getting now one of the biggest plums ever 
to fall into the lap of the British computer 
industry, Russia is seemingly keen to order 
a computer complex for its building indus¬ 
try. Of this, million alone and just to 
begin with, will be spent on data processing 
equipment (ICT compj^ters) and a further 
hefty sum on communication and terminal 
equipment which looks like going to the 
taciturn but efficient Plessey. The combined 
order could exceed j^ioo million. Pretty 
well all Russian building projects, planning 
co-ordination, critical path analysis, and so 
on, would be handled by large computer 
centres connected to smaller **on site** 
depots. It is ambitious, it is still very much 
in the pipeline; but if the Russians mean 
business to this extent the British could be 
in. 

Anxiety in eastern Europe to catch up 
with the West on automation generally, and 
computer technology in particular, has 
repeatedly come up against the strategic 
embargoes imposed on American companies 
^ the State Department in Washington. 
Tne US attitude has also traditionally kept 
others out of the 'tparfcet. However, the 
Britidi, pardcularly this year, have been 
much more venturesome, in a market effec¬ 
tively without American competition. So 
far the laurels go to Elliott Automation, 
which has landed a total of £3! million on 
orders—admittedly achieved over seven 
years of selling compared with the two years 
during which other manufacturers have 
been competing. More praise to Elliott in 
foreseeing an initially slow but potentially 
rich mark^. The company*s latest orders, 
announced this weel^ amount to £i million, 
£225,000 for a scientific installation for 
Czechoslovakia, £125,000 for a central plan¬ 
ning machine for Hungary, £1009000 for a 
‘sinular one lor Russia* plus a^ Rumanian 
order foc^ a process control installation to 
operam chcaoicid ptoan Ekiglisb Electric 
Leo Maroqnrhae sold £ti miuicik w^atb in 
the testt^vomoitfluiCin^trof Jr 


last six) and hopes to announce another 
£i-million wo^ of orders . shortly:^ 
£350,000 from Russia, the balance from 
Pohnd. 

Such equipment, especially the hardware 
used for scientific calculation, could be 
adapted for strategic uses. But the State 
Department's scruples might be less if it 

Coffee 


Trigger point _ 

Central American coffees—^‘‘milds*’—have 
just passed the fifteenth consecutive day 
^below their floor price of 40 cents a lb. 
Th^ have therefore passed a trigger point 
which could take the world coffoe market 
back to its old state of price muddle. 
Under the International Coffee Agreement's 
automatic quota system, adopted as recently 
as August, if the price of any of the four 
main types of world coffee falls below its 
floor price for fifteen days running, the ex¬ 
port quota for the producers concerned is 
immediately reduced. And milds, mainly 
from Central America arc one of the four 
main types, the others being mams from 
Colombia, unwashed arabica from Brazil, 
and robustas mainly from Africa. Tite milds 
producers have now had to. ask for a stay 
,of execution. 

The Central American countries are now 
jfaced with an imminent per cent cut in 
quotas equivalent to 260,000 hags, worth as 
much as $13 million. Only two months 
ago, in fact, the Central Americans were at 
the very last moment rescued from a similar 
•fate. Thai^s largely to Brazil and Cclom- 
bia the four main Central American pro¬ 
ducers, Mexico, Guatemala, Cosu Rica and 
£1 Salvador were persuaded to club together 
and pool $1.8 million in order to support 
the price of their own coffees above the 40 
cents floor. As. well as persuasion, Brazil 
and Colombia also chipped m cash, in the 
hope of staving off the likely repercussions 
that a cut in me/milds quota would have 
on their own cbffcqs. 

; For the af pa cent quota teduedoa is 
on ** bonus **. ^quotas which were »only 
granted on the basis .of the 40 cents, price 
{trigger. Once this is cut many Amaican 


could bring itself to admit thac^the Russians 
are already competent in military comput-« 
ing. Their soft-landing, lunar package foi 
ekample> 'contains a'^ck)mphtier ;Mbnleia to 
measure target distance and control firing 
orden. So far the Soviet Unioii bas^ kept 
civil and miliury research apart, a4,owing 
practically no commeidal M-out * from 
mflicary and space usage. U the Voite4 
States stands aside to let British knpw-hovf 
exploit the gap, so much the better—for the 
Bntish. But the State Department is imdet 
continual pressure from its own companies 
particularly International Business 
Machines, to kt them b^ for east European 
contracts before the British have the entire 
business sewn up. 


MILDS OFF THE RAILSj Mn«.p.rM 

Colombian 
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The *Chree coffees other than milds have so far 
kept within the price rengaa which determine 
their quotas. If the price ^aes above the. upper 
limit the quota is increased; if it. fella, belpw th# 
lower limit the quota is €ut.> ■ ^ . -h 

producers will be down’ txi very near their 
basic quotas, which are fixkd irrespective ^ 
price. And once this/p(^t is reached, 
Brazil and Colombia fear, ript withdut good 
reason, that the Central American pro« 
ducers will be concerned with one thiojg 
only: selling, as much of the rest of their 
quota with little regard for price. And—- 
final disastrous lime—once the price of 
milds starts to slide, it is not long before 
the rot spreads to Brazilian and Colombian 
prices; too. Brazil has therefore been hoping 
to.'perraade the milds countries to work 
tog^Cr. 

Hitherto the sales of muds mpstly 
been bunched into the mouths Qaoto to 
February, It, baa long^ been ipafoMd .that 
the Central Americans would do betta txf 
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Ipread'didr tailel Dvcr the year ; there 
would be len jof a seasc^ price slump 
during ,October to Pcbruaiy^ and probably 
a better average pdbe for the year as a 
whole. None S the Central American pro- 
ducen have trusted each other enough to 
ifork sudi a scheme), Brazil's contribution 
to the rescue (^ration two months ago was 
oonditiciiiri on the three big Central Ameii- 


can producers comfaig together to co¬ 
ordinate their sales. Two months later> 
however, the $i.8 million poded as part of 
the rescue operation has b^ spent and the 
Central Americans are no nearer co-' 
ordinating^^jhdr sales. They now look like 
having to'^y the' sdif' pehflty for failing 
to co-d|l||||e. N9f only any|l||^in for a 
quota cut right now, but from January ist 


the floor price itself Is to be raised to 40.50 
ccmts a lb. Tte Central Adwrican coun¬ 
tries art then likely to lose their entire re- 
miuning bonus quotas geared to price. How 
strictly they will adhere to their reduced 
overall quotas is an open question ; and the 
real test for the International Coffee Agree¬ 
ment. 


Cura^ 

Trying to stay rich 

flROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Curacao is oot much more than a dot 
hi tha Caribbean on standard-sized maps 
of the world. It Is just 40 miles long and 
10 miles wide at its widest point with a 
population of only 130,00a But Cura- 
Caoans like to think that the island has 
more imporunt claims to fame than its 
distinctively strong orange liqueur. 

Largely because of the money it earns 
horn the Shell oil refinery on the island 
Curacao has the largest per capita income 
—$1,000 a year—^in the whole of South 
America. The refinery is a rather special 
one. Being in neither a producing nor 
consuming country, it has had to becenne 
one of the most flexible in the world, 
capable of switching its production with 
sp^ in order to meet changing require¬ 
ments in differem markets. Cheap fuel 
plus the ishmd’a good harbour facilities 
and strategic location have also made it a 
busy bunteing port for ships sailing be¬ 
tween Europe, South America and 
Oceana. Nearly 50 million tons of ship¬ 
ping passed thro^ Curacao last year. 

Curasao is also a well-known tax haven: 
more than 400 companies—mainly Ameri¬ 
can—are registered there. And it has 
become one of the best known shopping 
eentret In the Caribbean. Cruise ships 
now make a point of stopping over to 
ollow passengers to take advantage of near 
to tax-free i^ces on goods from all over 
die world. Planeloadt of South Ameri¬ 
cans, mainly from nearby Venezuela and 
Colombia, ^ten come to buy housriiold 
goods either unobtainable or too expensive 
at home. This it a roaring business not 
aU of which appears in the statistics. 

Afl this sounds very rosy. But for die 
last few years, Curaceo has not had it all 
ks own way. Pereapita income has in fact, 
been falling, because the refinery has had 
r toautomait. In die iwoccss it has slimmed 
• Ita labour fom by two-thirds to about 
1,000 employees and reduced its outside 
oootractixm on the island to a minimum. 
As a result the island's oil earnings have, 
skice 1960, slumped by over $20 million to 
^ million last year. And the trend looks 
nice condnuing lor some time yet. 

To offset this the government has been 
trying hard to diversify the economy away 
from oiL It has tried to attract new indus¬ 
tries by making the most of what Curacao 
has to offer—an office has been opened in 
New York for this very purpose. The 
island’s infrastructure is good ^ and is be¬ 
ing fufther improved wSh the^help of 
Dutch aid. Unlike mosigraoath America 
' die government is stabv^The Island is 
pelf of die anyway it 



would be extremely difficult to plot a 
coup at one end of the island without the 
other end knowing about it. There is 
little labour unrest, even nowadays, taxes 
are comfortably low (a ten-year tax holi¬ 
day is available for new industries), the 
currency is strong and although Curacao 
has no home market to speak of, as an 
associated territory it has access to the 
European common market on the same 
terms as member countries. 

So far, however, the government has 
only managed to attract a number of 
smaller businesses like AmsteTs beer 
factory on to the island. High hopes have 
been pinned on the negotiations with 
Kaiser Aluminium, Trefimetaux—a French 
aluminium concern—and the Dutch 
government to set up a $70 million alu¬ 
minium smelter and power plant. But 
three months ago Trefimetaux was forced 
to withdraw from the deal on account of 
pressure from the French government who 
wanted Trefimetaux to merge with the 
ocher large French aluminium concern, 
Pechiney, and get their aluminium ingots 
from them, rather than doing it through 
a link-up with Kaiser. 

But on the tourist front, the government 
is making a real breakthrough. Besides 
beaches, all-year sim and lying outside the 
Caribbean hurricane belt, Curacao does 
have other extras to offer; its shopping 
centre, relaxed atmosphere, and a strong 
Dutch flavour, most marked in the brightly 
coloured gabled buildings of Willemstad 
the capital, and the narrow, prim little 
streets. The return air fare to New York 
is now down to $150. Over the next 18 
months some 800 new five-star rooms are 
scheduled for completion, including a zoo¬ 
room Hilton hotel. And with Curacao’s 
resort potential being recognised, the 
beginnings of a land boom for tourist 
houung (for holidays and retirement) are 
already showing themselves. Since 
the tourist trade has grown by $7 million 
to nearly $25 million last year, and with 
this sudden increase in hotels, tourist 
earnings should go a loi^ way to offset 
the fall in the country’s oil earnings. But 
to push the standard of living above its 
level of three or four years ago, the coun¬ 
try must faidustriaiise on the back of mar¬ 
kets other than Its own. It only needs one 
big firm like Kaiser to do tbe ^ck. 


Sanctions 

Boussac rides again 


Salisbury business circles are convinced 
that a deal between the RhodesiSn Tobacco 
Corporation and the French textile firm of 
Boussac has been made despite the French 
government’s denial of any knowledge of it. 
The reports, which of their nature are diffi¬ 
cult to confirm, are that the RTC has nego¬ 
tiated a barter deal in which Boussac will get 
tobacco to the tune of j^z million at the rock 
bottom price of lod. per pound—^no less 
than I4d. below the price paid by RTC to 
Rhodesian producers. This represents 
about twenty four million pounds weight of 
leaf and about ten per cent of the crop. 
For its part, Boussac has been guaranteed 
a market for piece goods to the same value 
of £2 million in Rhodesia. Apparently the 
tobacco is to be stored at a number of 


points and will reach continental consumers 
m devious ways. 

The interesting part of the deal, if deal 
it is, is it seems aimed as mu<^ at the 
long-term good of Rhodesian tobacco ex- 
sanctions, as the immediate need for textile 
goods. The thinking behind the plan, nego¬ 
tiated on behalf of RTC by Mr Harry Welts, 
is that although the price represents a i4d. 
per pound loss to the state-owned tobacco 
corporation whidi has paid the producers 
24d., the deal will ensure that Rhodesian 
ku continues to reach world markets, so 
increasing the likelihood that international 
buyers wul retain their interest in Rhodesian 
leaf while waiting in patience for sanctions 
to come to an eim. 

The Quai d’Orsay has officiallv stated that 
the Boussac plan has not been followed up, 
M. Boussac did apply to the SEITA (the 
public tobacco moiiopoly) to ask on yahat 
conditions he could take delivery of Rhode¬ 
sian tobacco. The SEITA, according to in¬ 
structions they had received from the 
Government, mused to co-operate. SEITA 
has not received one kilo of Rhodesian 
tobacco for over a year. The Ministry of 
Economy has joined in die French chorus 
by telling The BconomisP^thtLt the Boussac 
deal has no government authorisation, that 
imder the prohibition at the time of 
voluntary sanctions any import of Rhodesian 
tobacco into France would be illegal, and 
that the deal has been dropped, ^ussac’s 
0wn line is it is not a tobacco merchant. 

DeniUs by the French Oovernment are 
explained in Salisbury as being logical since 
Ac deri hois been concluded between private 
parries and prior to the imposition man- 
daibfy sarictibns. If tbit is so, presumably 
BmMtM iDteinds ro act ta a iniddleiiiaii and 
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to dtsppse ef dw tobKct) ia countries where 
there is so state tobeoto nmw^poly end 
behwe Itgielsrku is pessod toaku^ k ta 
ofeopp foe netieiisls to import Rhodesiati 
leef. TIms UKOuld be the only way round 
the pceseot set of Fiendi rules on Fhodesia. 


PetrodiemiceUs 


Indian winter 

Bomb§f 

India entered tlie petrochemical age this 
month. So the advertisements proclaimed 
when Union Carbide’s new 6o,ooo-toa 
cracker came on stream; but it was a 
messy and disorderly beginning. This first 
cracker, a very small one, is assured of a 
market for its fimited output. Its ethylene 
and acetone will be used by Union Carbide 
itself; the propylene and benzene will be 
taken up by a neighbouring downstream 
plant. But future petrochemical plans ate 
fraught with the nladdening delays and 
expensive uncertanties which are r^uemg 
all India’s lar^-scak chemical ambitions 
involving foreign parddpation to cfaaosu 
The next cracker, a unit of proper size with 
an output of 250,000 tons of ethylene per 
year which shoidd come into operadon 
in mid*i967, has no customers in sight for 
several elf its products. Take the aoetxxie 
stream for whi^ this unit has a rated capa¬ 
city of 10,000 tons a year. The planning of 
the unit is based on the assumption that at 
least a third of the acetone will be used for 
producing methyl methacrylate—the raw 
material for “perspex”—^yct there is no 
obvious market for this quantity. 

Six years Bgp ICI, with its Inthan asso¬ 
ciates, applied for an industrial licence to 
set up a modest-sized plant to produce 
4,000 tons of methacrylate. But New Delhi 
has stUl to take a d^ision. It has twice 
uken the unusual step of inviting further 
lapplications in the hope of encouraging 
competition with ICI, which already domi¬ 
nates in the end-products. But to no pur¬ 
pose other tlum further delay. One firm 
clain^iiig to have its own knowhow featured 
briefly on the scene, but it later transpired 
that it was intending to buy outside exptf- 
tise on terms highly unfavourable to India. 
Even if a unit were to be lioeased right 
now, it would take four years for it to 
materialise. 

The same sort of delays and indectskm 
have nunked die licensing of ^thetk fibre 
units, rci is dK only mm to have a jdimt 
in operation: it promices some 4 miiHoa 
lb U pdtjtstts fibre. This assures 
the seco^ cracker, a joint venture of Shell 
Chemicals and the Indian house of Mafatlal, 
of an offtake of just about x>ooo tons of 
ethylene ^yed out of an earmarlxd 5,500 
tons. Letters of intent—one step before 
an industrial Ikenoe—have been issued to 
two mUeants. Assuming that there are 
no fartKT'hiu^ k wjU take until 1970 
for these plants to come into operatfon. 

As a consequence, the . second cracker 


can expect to operafs pc SO per PMB 
of its JotcMKity n it dkten to cnoiitic de¬ 
mand. Since this would be ruinous, It will 
have to s6ek. export maricecs at going over¬ 
seas prices. Tms is a crazy outcome in the 
Indian context of a dironic shonage of im¬ 
ported non-ferr<w metals for which 
plastics should be agubstitute. 

Conflict between different states where 
plants might be located^ and New Delhi’s 
mability to decide which of 'the competing 
industrialists should receive lioeooes for 
the more .profitable downstreadti units, 
become more exp^ive the biyger ^pro¬ 
jects get. In this unpromismg situation 
k is hardly surpetsing that negotiations for 
yet a third cracker should have stalled. 
This was intended to be set up next door 
to the inland refinery at Baroda in Gujerat 
by die Government, with an Atncrkan con¬ 
sortium as the minority partner. This con¬ 
sortium was to be formed of Union 
Carbide, American Intefnational Oil and 
Dow Chemicals. The consortium was to 
take 49 per cent of the equity, but witii 
provision for majority control of certain 
downstream units to be financed individu¬ 
ally. New Delhi feels that the firms are 
holding off to extract more advantageous 
terms; with good reason, as India’s bar¬ 
gaining position has visibly deteriorated in 
recent months. But the truth is more prob¬ 
ably that the firms have lost imerast because 
the likely market looks more unlikely every 
day. 


German capital market 


An issue at last 


The saadstill in the Genaui capital market 
has been braken—lifter man dum ten 
months of enforced idlcneas. A 7 pet cent 
loan of DM 120 million million) 

issued at 96 last Friday by the foeditanstalt 
fiir Wiedenufbau was heavily oversub¬ 
scribed on the day of issue. This specialised 
institution, whose main fonction is to 
handle official aid overseas, is owned equally 
by the federal and the sute governments. 

Placing of loans on the Goman cai>ital 
matket vutuallv came to a halt this spring. 
And even beioie the government teally 
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cto p K l down on indusiikd b om w a M S ud 
B—were nastBoa^ dm mna^w 

xtoTILiacdy overif^TSi!^^ 
ileed for fttoctjataest capiliil.iii.^ nivMt 
uri publie secton has. ndto iliaig. ran 
te ahewl of dto hdlow flf hmdSi 'OanlM 
the wekooM fivm to the Kndimdtolt M«i 
—partly due to itojinved Uquidi^ cd the 
hatdti, partly throiMb' lenewed Inttotot 
frm the priwte invwtto>-tiie capilhl 
narhet la going to lettaiii -iinny ti^ ^ 
naat borrowen. Utdeas, that « wj ooi 
offer temis as tempting aa thaarfren dm 
Keedhanatate. - 

The very high atatna of-the Kndhato 
siaift loau nude iu new DM lao nriilkii 
hrae a go^ one to teopen the matket: Bat 
die reception given to it is uniihdy to be 
typicaL For one dung the hun tuna for 
to years only; and the yidd »tedempdao 
is a juky 7.7 per cent. Funhennote, to 
ptevent a switch from its seven losas iimed . 
b et wee n 1958 and ijtdy'-on coupons of 
between 5 and 6 per oent—mto the new 
7 po cent Stock, KiedHanstalt has tailed 
the intetest tates on the rid loans w 7 pet 
cent Fmally, and most kapwoui^ 
Kieditanstalt tradidonally suppom dm 
maifcet in its own loans; thus die old fasnes 
at 5-6 per cent have been selling at between 
97I and 100!, gtviiig yields wdl below 
modem levels. 

Kieditinstrit cleariy nefcons dut yiddi 
on fixed intetest securiries will setae et 
around 7^ per cent during the 
months. However, diis iroukl seen to 
assume that the long queue of pnUie 
borrowers, headed by the locd authorities 
of Munich, will be kept at bey. To prove 
Kreditanstalt right, the so-called ** Round 
Table ’* study group, responsible for phas¬ 
ing and controlling the size of pdUte 
audwrity loans coining to the market, will 
have to go very catefrily indeed. 


Helicopters 


The real risk 


Just how international is the United 
Nations* Intemationd Civfi Aviation 
Otganimtion? ICAO has fust nUished 
a manual for the oonttruction of- hd i eopter 
tetminals dut containa no reference to du 
country with the biggest hefieopter nctwoifc 
of them all, Pakistan. There may be « 
good reason for thii; Mdatan hitrodnoed 
bigh-qitod, Ugh fiMwocacy {reMvriy 
speaknig) hdio^iMr ynits b et w een mw w 
in a region wbm for a variety of Mpo- 
gnpUcal reasons there was no m odaa 
suffoce transport The tiallic appeared to 
be too fight to juatffy the irnmemate eoiK 
struedon of runways for onlinaty aifctaft; 
die ^-seat hetioopier loriwd the peifecc 
hnerim form of transpoit. It cut journey 
dmes between country towns and 
togiottal capiul of East Pakidan bota hi 
tome eases 24 hours to t ri n e t hii te gfoiiBid 
30 taiinotcs.. But it hat ptutod h nOoK. > 
A special agdicy fike fCAO'auiiit orfm 
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to iiBve 00 specml intercBt ia puuoly 
oommerdil i^bioiib diat have led Pakistaii 
Afrlincs, wbidi opemed the service, to 
docide thit in the Jong rhi ordinary fixed- 
wiogaifcnfc wore tha/^aper to use. But 
It liave bees Expected (a) to include 
•oaoc xdFcience.tO Pakistan operating piac- 
(ke, since tUa is a good deal more extensive 
tfwii estheff^Brkish, Frencli, or Japanese, 
all.<d ududi are listed in the manual ahuig 
ww tlM praccioe followed in Belgium and 
die Uniieo Stases, the only other countries 
with koogrestablished heboopcer services; 
and (b) to include some warmng about the 
hamtdB chat the Pakistan belkopteF services 
aoeouotered. Qua of the most serious 
helicopter accidents on records in which 25 
people were kiiled, occurred in Bast 
FhkiaCaa because a vulture flew into and 
broke the rotor Made at a critical stage in 
take-off. Big birds like vultures fiy at the 
same heights as helicopters; when the 
Pkkistao authorities inquired of the manu* 
factuiers which was likely to come off the 
worse from a vukure-belicoptcr encounter, 
they were advised to warn their pilots to 
tike evasive action. The fatal accident 
occurred at a crucial stage of take-off when 
the pilot couldn’t. 

^y should ICAO concern itself with 
what happened in the backwoods of East 
Bengal? Gentle reader, for this reason if 
foe no other: the swans that live in the 
royal parks of London regularly commute 
between the lakes in the paiks and the river 
Thames, and fly on a track directly over 
Loodon’t helicopter landing site. 


Austria 

Prices unpolicy 


Vienn§ 

Muddled thinking in the Austrian govern¬ 
ment as to how to tackle incipient inflation 
stems from the fact that there is no single 
dear government authority for a prices 
policy. At least five ministers are in some 
wav responsible for questions of price 
p^cy; co-ordinaticEi between them is 
wea^ and no one really feels responsible for 
it. So prices are left to the Equalisation 
Commission for Wages and Prices/' an in¬ 
stitution in which the representatives of the 
employers, employees, farmers and govern¬ 
ment meet. 

Of price increases due on January ist, 
the commission can barely be proud; 
Aough it has delayed grantiug one or two. 
The price of milk will go up 30 per cent as 
a resi^ of government subsidy cuts, on top 
of a riM this year following wage increases. 
Bread goes up 7 per cenL Telephone, tele¬ 
gram and postal rates go up by 25, 40 and 
up to 50 per cent respectively. In Vienna, 
with a third of Austnajp population, rates 
are doubling in some cases, streetcar fares 
are go^ up by two-thirds.' Most paanu- 
fsctuijiP^oods, too, are Uh^ to increase in 
priop. In a recent markn^ey a third of 
the industries questioneej^^tbi those in 



capital goods sector, almost two-thirds— 
said they would increase prices. So al¬ 
though consumer prices barely moved 
overall during the summer—^rail and petrol 
price increases being offset by the largely 
seasonal fall in some food prices, noticeably 
fruit and vegetables—it must be reckoned 
that by the end of the year prices will be 
3-4 per cent up on last year, if not more. 
Austria's new year will be less happy 
still. 

Massive demands from workers in the 
food industry have followed successful bids 
by metal workers, builders and civil ser¬ 
vants. The mills and bakeries have already 
granted increases of an average 12 per cent; 
dairy workers got 12 per cent and butchers 
an average 15 per cent. Other sectors are 
just waiting to follow these examples, pub¬ 
lic employees leading the way with 7 per 
cent rise in 1967 and probably more there¬ 
after. And the effects of wage increases 
are being exacerbated by purchase tax in¬ 
creases and cuts in government farm subsi¬ 
des. These are done in the name of leav¬ 
ing more state money available for stimulat¬ 
ing industrial investment, which sounds a 
worthier aim in theory than it is proving to 
be in practice. 

Increased production stimulated by in¬ 
vestment can take effect only in the 
long run, and Austria is up against an array 
of short-term inflationary pressures. Mean¬ 
while increases in officially regulated prices 
and charges, and automatic increases in 
state salaries and pensions, are loosening 
anti-inflationary nuts still further. It is a 
difficult situation just when Austria is hop¬ 
ing to get into the EEC. The new year 
price rises do nothing to allay fears aroused 
by Austria’s worsening balance of payments 
and declining competitiveness in Europe. 


Indonesia 


Little by little into 
the new year 


Indonesia’s Christmas present to the Tokjro 
club^handing back foreign assets' to.their 
owners—has had mixed results at the club*s 


Paris meeting. A moratorium with a period 
ranging from 1971 to 1979 has been agreed 
on $357 million of Indonesia’s estimated 
$1,100 million debt to non-communist coun¬ 
tries. While payments are overdue interest 
at 7 per cent will be charged. The recent 
Russian moratorium carried less good terms, 
but on the face of it is for a larger part of an 
even larger debt. There will now be pres¬ 
sure on each group of Indonesia's crecutors 
—communist, non-communist—to many 
their terms. The biggest Tokyo dub credi¬ 
tors, Japan and the United States, are uking 
the line that Indonesia’s unofficial foreign 
exchange and import position is less serious 
than officiar figures tell. The fate of the 
$750 million debt stUl undealt with awaits 
the outcome of yet further talks ; this tune 
at an IMF meeting in the Hague early in 
the new year. 

Indonesia's regime can legimately feel dis¬ 
appointed. Its own gesture on foreign 
assets certainly goes further than anyone 
expected. So much so good. But there arc 
a number of snags. First, nationalised 
property is not included. So the Dutch, 
who lost all their property during the Dutch 
New Guinea war in the late fifties, stay 
losers except to the extent of compensation 
agreed earlier this year at a fraction of the 
claim value. This is a pity as the Dutch 
remain potentially the best trading bridge 
with a reinstated Indonesia. Second, the 
Japanese, the biggest non-communi^ credi¬ 
tors, are not major beneficiaries as their 
capital investment in Indonesia has never 
been massive. British, Bdgian, American 
and French interests are the nominal 
gainers, and of these only the United States 
and France arc creditors to the tune of over 
$100 million. 

The real impact of the nicely timed hand- 
back on the Paris talks is therefore likely 
to have been limited. Even the gain to 
those companies getting back their property 
is questionable in the current state of the 
Indonesian economy. A major motive of 
Indonesia’s concession is to hand back some 
very sorry looking balance sheets which the 
companies will, it is hoped, now have to 
refurbish with foreign exchange or stocks 
financed outside Indonesia. A specific con¬ 
dition of the relevant decree 28 of December 
I2th, is that property will only be restored 
where fresh investment, expansion or 
modernisation is carried out. 

The decree is a vei^r open-ended docu¬ 
ment. So is the foreign investment bill 
now before parliament, even in its present 
unamended torm. In it, property rights are 
granted, and there are admirable sentiments 
covering repatriadon of capital and divi¬ 
dends. But some attractive industries are 
barred from foreign control. Mining, one 
of Indonesia's more tangible hopes for the 
future is hedged round with government 
approval clauses. The document is studded 
with let-outs, chief among them that the 
government mav designate new industries 
unsuitable for foreign investment at will. 
Both the decree and the bill are friendly: 
and came as a surprise. But neither is proof 
of a new dieal for foreign sovestment 
-^yct. 
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Bids 

Truce-breakers 

Things were not as quiet as 
they should have been on the 
take*over front in the week be¬ 
fore Christmas. Someone has 
been buying shares in Pye very 
heavily at prices up to 2s. above 
the los. 9d. cash value of the 
offer from Thorn Electrical. 
Sellers have included the Stanley 
family which will reduce their 
say in any final settlement. 
Philips, which made the now- 
forgotten original offer of 8s. a 
few weeks ago denies any know¬ 
ledge of the buying; so does 
Thorn, so does another fancied 
contender, the American 
General Telephone Electric, 
which has a 2070 stake in Thom, 
and might hope to increase this 
through exchanging Pye shares 
for Thom ones. Granada, 
another fancied contender, has 
also denied the rumou^. All 
very jolly—^as long as the 
mysterious purchaser offers the 
top price he paid in the market 
to all the other shareholders, as 
Woodhall Securities did in its 
battle over Anning Chadwick. 

Meanwhile, English Electric is 
taking advantage of other 
people’s problems in the domes¬ 
tic appliance industry. A deal 
with Duport, whereby English 
Electric acquires the tools, good¬ 
will, patents and trademarks of 
Revo for £300,000 will increase 
English Electrics share of the 
electric cooker market from a 
fifth to a quarter. Revo also 
makes electric space heaters. 

Such deals do not dent the 
pre-Christmas truce. But the 
row over General Electric’s bid 
for Telephone Rentals does. 
The chairman of Telephone 
Rentals issued a very strong 
statement a week ago, saying 
that the bid was completely 
inadequate,’* and that full 
reasons for rejection would be 
sent to shareholders after the 
formal offer was received. Gen¬ 
eral Electric and its advisers, 
Morgan Grenfell, have now said 
in rather pious tones that they 
will not send out the formal offer 
because the Telephone Rentals 
board declines to give ** material 
facts and reasons within the 
knowledge of the Board of TR 
but not yet known to existing 
and potential shareholders,” 
which must exist or the board 
would not have issued so cate¬ 
goric a denial of the attractive¬ 
ness of the bid, which would 
increase the income of TR 
shareholders by 90%. Deadlock. 


The tone of the statement may 
be old fashioned, but the tactics 
are not. Morgan Grenfell was 
the bank that defended Wall 
Paper Manufacturers a couple of 
years ago against the unwelcome 
attentions of Reed Paper, which 
was advised by Warburgs. 
Morgan Grenfell was induced to 
put out a full defence for Wall 
Paper Manufacturers before 
Reed had issued a formal 
offer. When this came it refuted 
the defence well enough to help 
Reed very considerably. Morgan 
Grenfell has clearly learnt from 
this not to waste its powder. So 
nothing need now happen until 
the chairman of TR has to 
justify his reasoning, at the 
latest next April, the end of his 
financial year—although he 
should have told anything he 
knew about his company’s pros¬ 
pects before the bid. The delay 
would also help General Elec¬ 
tric; its not very cheery half 
year profit figures, issued last 
week, will not be so fresh in 
people’s minds; and the price 
of the TR shares may be down 
below the value of the bid, since 
they are now just above at 
248. loid. A sensible move by 
Morgan Grenfell; but no more 
piety please. Life in the City is 
too complicated anyway. 


Turner and Newatt 

Thinly insulated 

Last yeaf the chairman of Turner 
and Newall said that the em¬ 
bargoes on imports of asbestos 
fibre from Rhodesia were not 
likely to affect manufacturing 
as alternative arrangements 
could be made. Sure enough, 
adequate supplies, quantitatively 
speaking, arc coming from 
Canada and Swaziland, but quali¬ 
tatively the Rhodesian material 
is not always fully replaceable. 

But a more serious effect of the 
Rhodesian fracas is that the sub¬ 
sidiaries there are not allowed to 
remit dividends. Nor can they 
now submit accounts or provide 
any information on their trading. 
In the past year figures for these 
subsidiaries arc available only for 
the first eight months, up to 
November 30, 1965. They look 
good, with pre-tax profits of 
£2-59 million, against £2<78 mil¬ 
lion in the previous fuU year. 
This is just so much water under 
the bridge now. 

Considering the exclusion of 
four months’ Rhodesian profits, 
and that the beleaguered buildhig 
and ttoipr industries are the 


group’s main customers, the re¬ 
sults for the year to September 
30 last do not in fact look at aU 
bad. Pre-tax profits are down 
from £16.1 million to £15.1 mil¬ 
lion, only about £300,000 less 
than might have bem projected 
from the half-time figures, adding 
in the £800,000 profits of 
the newly-acquired ^gineering 
Components, and things turned 
nastier between half-time and 
September. 

But. of course, they are nastier 
still now, thou^ the substantial 
replacement donand for the 
group’s brake and clutch linings 
helps to gear demand to the 
number of cars on the road. 


rather than the number comiog 
off the pfoductloil fine. ted 
although the dividend' fa main¬ 
tained at zo}%, esmings mi the 
unremituble Rhodesian pvoRfis 
and £ 300,000 lost throuf^ the 
Indian d^aluacioa were oidy 
io{%. So no wonder the dirq^. 
tors stress that While, the. p^ . 
sent Rhodesian situation persiri» 
and the outlook for the United 
Kingdom market is so dark, ^ no 
indication can be given as to the 
rate of dividend for the current » 
financial year.” Hence the lack 
of impression made on the mar¬ 
ket by the figures. The shares 
even moved up a little to 
30 S. lid. to yield a shaky 7.z%. 


Steel companies 

Same old story 

The table tells the story of 
the average stcelmaster. In 
a squeeze sales go down a cer¬ 
tain amount—but trading pro¬ 
fits ^ down more. Take away 
the interest on the money bor¬ 
rowed to pay for nice new steel 
works and increased deprecia¬ 
tion on the same, and what 
remains are pre-tax profits that 
are really down. Anything, how¬ 
ever, left after tax is paid out 
in dividends because the 
Socialist government is nationa¬ 
lising the steelworks and paying 


in government stocks. Of 
course, if the average ateelmaster 
happens to be John Summers, 
where plant is not as new as the 
others, then he does not feel h 
as badly. In any case these 
figures are for years that ended 
in September, before the 
squeeze had really started to bite 
on steel deliveries. So a sensible 
stcelmaster (and many are) looks 
at his present production rate, 
his likely profits for the next few 
years, and the plight of his 
brethren in the United States, 
Japan and the Common Market, 
and thanks heaven for a 
wicked Socialist government 
going to take the lot off his 
hands in return for paper that 
actually has a ready cash value. 


Decline Decline in Profits 



in Sales 

Trading 

Pre-tax 

Earned 

Paldf 


% 

% 

% 

COOOs 

£000# 

SCOW 

2*6 

16-6 

62*6 

2.164 

2.360 

John Summers 

na 

12*0 

23*7 

4.096 

4.033 

United Steel 

7-6 

27 0 

41*7 

4.820 

3.625 

South Durham 

na 

20-7 

65*7 

2.863 

1.110 

Stewarts & Lloyds 

+2*84 

—33*6 

—30*3 

6.800 

3.636 

Colvitles 

7-6 

26*6 

234*6 

-1.931 

1.031 


t Gross DivMinds na not available. 


American accountir^ 

It ain't 

necessarily so 

New York 

At the back of neariy every big 
American company’s annuri 
report is a certification from an 
auditing firm that the report has 
been drawn up ’’in conformity 
with generally accepted account¬ 
ing principles.” Such certifica¬ 
tions were long accepted as 
assurance that the figures re¬ 
ported were reliable. But now it 
has dawned on the public—to 
the accompanhnent of explosions 


of shareholder fusyi a rash of 
lawsuits against accountants, 
threats of government interven¬ 
tion, and no little soul-searching 
within the accounting profession 
—that “ it ain’t necessarily so.” 

Collusion between manage¬ 
ments and auditors to present 
misleading reports is charged in 
many of the 100 or so shareholder 
suits filed against accountants in 
the last two years but is not the 
major problem. Nor is the reluc- 
unce of auditors to disagree 
vigorously with company man-^ 
agements—though that reluctance 
is widespread since an auditing 
firm noting ”cxceptions” In ita 
certification not inmquently.kMca^ 
a lucrative corporate account. 







Ohsu tbey apccfy SMJ»o^ but 
two or more very different 
methods of treating certain trans¬ 
actions. Usually these differ- 
^es arise originally from honest 
diaagreemtaffi as to the best way 
of according things, but by cboos- 
ing'^me method oyer another a 
ooBSpany can, with its auditarst* 
blessing, effca startling changes 
in what it chooses to report as 
salesb profits and so on. 
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Examples are alnibst endless, report and those of its dboniida- ' A' liquor company Ihdudiiig • 
Whether steel companies re- who showed rises'because l%e ^ can le- 

ported profit gains or declines in Uiey took the whole tas credit, lakk iMe' diip Ins ^ 

J9^5v W dcjpci^ed wejpe confonmty with gener- urge^iul profit as a pcicciit- 

largely on how they electra to ally accepted ac^uhiing pdn- age of sales less than half as 
enter on their books their gains ciples.”* large—as a competitor choosing 

from the 7% income tax credit The tobacco, liquor and oil the other accounting method, 
on purchase of new equipment— Industries all collect for the even though both took in and 

a credit which has now been siis- Federal Government large disbumd the exact same jrnnv- 

pended. Inland Steel spread the amounts of excise tax on the ber of dollars, 

credit over the life of the equip- sale of their products. Under 

ment purchased, so saving some **generally accepted accounting Pr\nfiieSr\n 

of the credit (o report as profit principles** the tax collected can ^onTUDlun gaiOie 

in future years; so its profits either be included or left out of A company can also switch from 

were down In 19^, Both its the figure reported as "sales.** one accounting method to an- 


Investment strata 

Don't wait for the 
bell 

To buy cheap and sell dear is 
every mvestor*s day dreahi. If 
only the timing could be 
chosen rights the best bet 
wemd be to irn^ 
in companies in highly cyclical 
industries where the swings are 
huge. This docs not necessarily 
mean investing in some far¬ 
away unstable part of the 
world or in some commodity 
of which a year*8 crop can be 
wiped out by rain or drought. 
There are plenty of British 
companies dependent on a 
demand cycles which follows 
the easing azid tightening of 
credit. Industries most in- 
fiuenced are those making 
articles which cost a lot by the 
standards of their main buyers, 
and therefore normally need 
financing. For private con¬ 
sumers, houses and cars arc the 
prime examples^ while buildings 
and machine tools are their 
industrial counterparts. 

It is important to get into what 
the Americans call " cyclical 
growth industries’* where the 
underlying trend of consumer 
demand is certainly up, rather 
than static or declining over 
the long hauL For example, 
most of the brick makers will 
suffer from increased use of con¬ 
crete—which will benefit the 
cement makers. 

A factor which tends to exag¬ 
gerate trade cycles is gearing— 
the ratio of a company’s fixed 
interest borrowings to its 
equity. Not only docs high 
gearing tend to make the cycle- 


rides lo^er, it also increases 
the likelihood of a decline in 
trade prorilng insuperable for 
a company. So it is eVen more 
important than in previous 
recessions to confine the search 
to the real lenders in an 
industry, as many companies 
have since Issued large blocks of 
fixed-interest stock. 

Most shares at present are 
the ' reached 

earlier this year, and may well 
go lower again. But where 
they arc well below their peaks 
and there is no reason why 
they should not return to them, 
they suit long-term buyers. 
In fact, as a sustained rise does 
not look probable in the really 
near future, there is time for 
investments to be spread over 
a matter of months or a year. 

Perhaps the most obvious 
candidate is the motor industry 
with the right combination of 
long-term growth, and 
cyclicality. 

Bfirish Motoc Corporation is 
an ideal company for our pur¬ 
poses, large, safe and cyclical 
From 218. 8 d. in 1959 down to 
IIS. in 1^2, up to 18s. lid. by 
1964. Now, after touching los. 
i]d. this year, the shares are 
IIS. 7 id. And they yield 8i% 
which makes ample allowance 
for a cut in the payment. 

The shares of Richard Cos- 
taln, a leading builder and civil 
engineer, rose between 1962 
and 19M from 14s. 7ld. to 
35s. 3d., but have this year 
been right down to 13s. A 
return to the 1964 “high** 
from today’s Z5s. 3d. would 
be over 130%. The yield Is 
6 ,6% and an unchanged pay¬ 
ment has been forecast for 
1966. The industry has a lot 
to endure yet, but the stock 


market will discount recovery 
in the construction sector 
almost before it has started. 

The directors of John Mow- 
lem "will have to consider” 
whether they can hold the 
dividend, but the 7% yield at 
40s. 9d. means that anrone 
buying at this level can afford 
a marginal cut. The firm 
specialises in large contracts, 
such as roads, harbours, tun¬ 
nels, reservoirs and nuclear 
power stations. This year’s 
"low” of 33s. 6d. is well below 
the 47s. 9d. bottom of 1962, 
but the " highs ** in 1961 and 
1963 respectively were 91$. 
zo}d. and 95s. 3d., so a full 
recovery seems worth the 
probable lengthy wait. 

Associated Portland Cement 
is the world’s biggest cement 
maker, with the well-known 
Blue Circle trade mark. There 
are important overseas manufac¬ 
turing interests, to dilute the 
effects of the British squeeze, 
and in the next boom, 
the demand for prefabricated 
concNtB should hdp to push 
the market for cement higher 
than ever. Assodated’s shares 
were as low as the equivalent 
of Z2S. z}d. in 1958, but rose 
to a peak of 498. 3d. in 1961. 
They have since oscillated be¬ 
tween 33s. end 63s.; even at 
their present 50s. 6d. they stiil 
have scope to go farther, and 
the 4.3% yield merely acknow¬ 
ledges the particularly good 
loM-term prospects. 

Timber importers’ troubles 
often exaggerate the builders’, 
for they have to order supplies 
from distant countries and 
therefore well in advance. But 
the leaders are sound enter¬ 
prises with some diversifica¬ 
tions, if only into other build¬ 


ing materials. J. Cliksten is 
both large and ^diversified: 
present price z8s. 90, though up 
to 26s. 8d. in 1964. The 84% 
yield takes account of the 
additional commodity hazards 
of the timber industry. 

But an even more interesting, 
though strictly limited, class A 
share is in companies that arc 
treated by the market as being 
tied to highly cyclical indus¬ 
tries, but have in fact diversi¬ 
fied so much that trade cycles , 
no longer have an exceptional ^ 
effect on them. Associated • 
Engineering is an example. 
The company is a major supplier 
to the motor industry, and the 
acquisition of Glacier Metal in 
19^ strengthened the tics. But 
only about a quarter of sales 
are to the car makers, the rest 
being for more stable customers. 
Profits well maintained for latest 
year: PB ratio prospectively 10, 
yield nearly % at their present 
los. 

A better example still is • 
Serck, a Midlands engineering 
firm well known for its car 
radiators. But in fact only 
8% of sales go to the motor 
manufacturers and a further 
18% to the motor service and 
repair trades. The rest of 
Serck’s business is well diversi¬ 
fied in a number of growing 
industries. Serck exported 16% 
of its home production, and 
has large interests abroad, par¬ 
ticularly in Europe. The com¬ 
pany’s results for 1965/66 last 
week showed a pre-tax profits 
rise of 14%. Shares, up to 
21 s. 2d. in 1959—^and 19s. earlier 
this year—are now xss., yielding 
only 4.7% but on a price/carn- 
ings ratio of under 12, not bad 
for a firm whose profits have 
doubled over the past five years. 
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other, badly distorting compari¬ 
sons of its results from year to 
year. For four years Chock Full 
O’Nuts Corp., a restaurant chain 
and coffee toaster, deferred to the 
future that portion of its adver¬ 
tising and promotion costs relat¬ 
ing to development of new 
products. Then in 1964 it shifted 
back to previous years a large 
portion of the costs that had been 
deferred, citing as its reason the 
discontinuance of products to 
which the costs applied. Under 
the new system it showed a profit 
|ise in 1964 from 1963; under 
the old method, it would have 
reported a sharp profit decline. 

Shareholders’ howls about this 
confusion have now produced a 
reform drive. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission has issued 
some rulings of its own on how 
to report certain transactions 
and threatens to issue more. Un¬ 
happily, its rulings do not always 
coincide with the ideas of the 
Internal Revenue Service, a 
further source of confusion. 

The SEC has also been mak¬ 
ing noises about ordering com¬ 
panies operating in different 
branches of industry to break 
down profits by divisions, some¬ 
thing very few now do. The 
need for this has been 
emphasised by the new Com¬ 
panies Bill in Britain, which 
will require British com^nies 
to split both profits and sales 
by activities. Already one 
chairman of an English com¬ 
pany with large American 
interests, Sir Joseph Lockwood 
of Electric & Musical Indus¬ 
tries, has complained about 
American backwardness in this 
area of disclosure. 

The accounting principles 
board of the American Institute 
of Certificated Public Account¬ 
ants, a oncc-lethargic body, is 
issuing preliminary opinions on 
single " preferred ” ways of re¬ 
porting certain transactions. 
When these are codified as final 
opinions, auditor members will 
be required to note any devia¬ 
tions from them in report certifi¬ 
cations. The Board has now 


specified that there will be one 
** preferred ” method of charging 
all corporate contributions to 
pension funds^ where up till now 
there have been three very dif¬ 
ferent “ generally accepted ’* 
methods, and this has been a 
major source of chaos, making 
reported profits vary widely. 

More is at stake for the 
accountants than their image. 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
a major accounting firm, says it 
is being sued for no less than 
$20 million in 28 actions filed in 
1965 and 1966 by disgruntled 
shareholders of companies whose 
books it audited. It says it ex¬ 
pects to win the suits, but is 
having to spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year to 
defend itself. 


Constellation Investments 

A star reborn ? 



Constellation Investments was 
formed a couple of years ago to 
help people in the entertainment 


KEY INDICATORS 


business who were in high sur¬ 
tax brackets to convert their 
earnings into capital gains. The 
advantages of a conversion are 
so great that a considerable^ 
margin of profit would be left 
for those buying, as a capital 
investment, a multiple of the 
earnings of the top personalities 
involved. The scheme is that 
each artiste has a company, to 
which he is under contract for 
several years for some or all of 
his activities (he may be writer 
and director and sell only the 
rights to himself as writer). He 
sells the company to Constella¬ 
tion, receiving in return the right 
to an amount of 7% Unsecured 
Loan Stock representing per¬ 
haps a fifth of the after tax pro¬ 
fits expected over the period of 
the contract. This stock is kept 
by a trustee until the profits are 
earned, when it is released to 
the artiste, who can then change 
it into **A” shares at an agreed 
rate. This ensures (as many 
more orthodox takeovers do not) 
that payment is made only for 
real and not for forecast profits. 

The advantages of the scheme 
were underlined by the 1965 
Finance Act. This imposed a 
long-term capital gains tax, 
which hurt the value of the 
scheme, since it lessened the 
contrast between the previously 
untaxed capital gain and the 
heavily taxable income element. 
But it also pursued the **close” 
company, and thus reduced the 
advantages to artistes of having 
their own companies. But if 
these companies were sub¬ 
sidiaries of another group, 
which, like Constellation, was not 
closely owned, they could draw 
very reasonable salaries and 
expenses without incurring sur¬ 
tax, and would not be forced (as 
they would if the companies 
were close ones) into paying out 
most of the profits to themselves 
as dividends, which would be 
taxed as unearned income. 

The scheme was a great 
success: a number of very 
reputable middle-brow per¬ 
formers, actors, musicians, set 
designers and the like, came in. 


The Ordinary shares were intro¬ 
duced at 4s. 3d. in 1964, and 
promptly went up to an absurd 
148. 'Or more. This induced 
' some.'of the less unselfish artistes 
to selL Then the chairman 
resigned, and it is now clear that 
his profit forecast for the year 
to June 30th will not be met 
(anistes are temperament^ pro¬ 
perties). The forecast was 
£475,000 pre-tax. It is now likely 
that it will not be more than 
£230,000^ thckigh even .this la 
more than twice the previous 
year’s figures. 

Now the compafiy has beeili 
reorganised. A new and more 
uniform system of payments for 
profits and conversion terms 
has been arranged. The board 
has been strengthened, the 
shares enfranchised, and profit 
forecasts made much more con¬ 
servative. In future it is hoped 
that dividends will be paid ^y 
from income from investments, 
and that the profits from the 
stars’ subsidiary companies will 
all be retained. Although this is 
not possible with this year’s 
forecast i 6 i% dividend, the 
cover is still over 5 times. 

Clearly the idea behind the 
company remains valid; clearly 
also its future success depends 
on its ability to attract a steady 
flow of new names for there is 
a considerable reservoir of 
artistes, boxers, racii^ drivers, 
writers (though few journalists, 
alas) in the rarefied heights of 
over £20,000 a year, and fashion 
models, whose earnings tend to 
get lumped together into a few 
years. The only solution had 
been life in Switzerland or other 
tax havens; but many need to 
Jive here. The shares are down 
to is. lold., yielding a pretty 
safe 8.9% ; they will be one of 
the most attractive gambles of 
the New Year if the first clutch 
of new names is impressive— 
for there have been naturally 
few new recruits after the scares 
of the past year. More names, 
less risk; and even now the risk 
with Constellation is less than 
with Northern Songs, the Beetle 
company whose main assets are 
the songs of Lennon and 
McCartney, and a lot of cash. 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Gilt-edged strong. Pre-Chriatmas 
lull in equity markets. 

NEW YORK 

Cautious attitude. Selling for tax 
purposes helped bring down prices. 

HOLLAND 

Early falls regained. Interest in 
shipping shares. 
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In Brief 

The decline in Distillers* half- 
year profits was due to problems 
on the chemical side, natural 
under the prevailing economic 
circumstances, and not, at 
implied in The Economist last 
week, to a decline in profits 
from Distillers’ ** poiabie * 
interests. The decline of 4}% 
in Scotch whisky exports men¬ 
tioned in the aracle related to 
total expon sales and not just 
to sales by -^e Disriilcn 
Company. . , . 
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JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUSTRIES) LTD. 

INCREASED SALES 

EXPANSION OF OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


At the ^ixiy*niiith Annual General Meeting 
of loMpb Eucai (Industries) Ltd held in Bir- 
mins^am on December 19Ui the Qiairman, Sir 
Bertnun Waiings said in his statement to the 
Shttebolders: 

“ The profit before p^x for the year to July 
3L 1966, is £10*728,000 compared with 
£8,298,000 in J965 and £9,775,000 in 1964. Mxtt 
providing for. taaatioo, exceptional items and 
proifits attdbutable to minorities, the profit is 
£5,203,000, an improvement of £lSl/>00 on the 
previous year. 

RECOVERY PROM THE PREVIOUS YEAR 

The Statement issued widi the accounts last 
year unhappily had to record * the unsatisfactory 
trading surplus’ for that year, and it referred 
to measures that were in* hand for * restoring 
trading margins to a more satisfactory level by 
a continuing programme of cost economy and 
improved productivity.* The results of this 
delibefate and determined effort are reflected 
in this year’s accounts, but wc have also been 
greatly helped by the growth of our business in 
tractor, aircraft and heavy commercial equip¬ 
ment, which together have been largely respon¬ 
sible for the 7 por cent increase in sales. The 
higher turnover also reflects higher selling prices 
which we were forced to institute as a result 
of the quite exceptional rise in the cost of raw 
materials, particularly, copper and the other non- 
fercous metals. The year’s trading also bene¬ 
fited from improved overseas results, where 
some of our newly-formed companies have 
become profitable for the first time and others 
have shown substantially reduced losses. 

In last year’s accounts provision was made 
for Corporation Tax at 3S per cent whereas the 
rate has since been fixed at 40 per cent. The 
1965 accounts also had the benefit of accelerated 
allowances on a substantial outlay for scientific 
research. Investment allowances on buildings 
and plant were 'withdrawn last January, and as 
the investment grants introduced in the Indus¬ 
trial Development Act of 1966 will not be pay¬ 
able until July, 1967 at the earliest no credit 
has been taken in respect of these in the 
accounts for the year ended In July, 1966. 

RECOMMENDED ALLOCATIONS 

Tbft XBieciDrs recommend iha payment of a 
final dividend on the Ordinary shares and on 
the Redeemable Preference shares of Is. 2d. 
a *hare which, with the interim dividend of 
6d. a share already paid, makes a total ioi the 
year of Is. 8d. a ahare, less tax, the same as last 
year. They also recommend that £150,000, as 
last year, be allocated to Employees* Funds. 
Shareholders will be aware that the income tax 
deducted from the final dividend, as from all 
distributions after April 5th, 1966, has to be 
handed to the Revenue and transfers. to Reserves 
are accordingly some £700,000 lower than last 

I ' 

be recalled that for special reasons ||ie 
distribution of the |torim dividend was brought 
forward ,to (darch^A 1966. These reas^s no 
longer have effect Md sc is propoaed therefore 


in the coming year to revert to the previous 
practice of making the interim distributions in 
mid-May. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE MOfOR 
MANUFACTURERS 

During the year under review the Motor 
Industry had a difficult and frustrating time, 
with a scries of disturbances including the gas 
cuts of the winter and the shipping strike of 
the summer, and finishing under the gathering 
clouds of the severe credit featrlctloiia which 
have bitten deeply into its affairs since July. In 
all these circumstances it is remarkable that the 
Industry produced almost as many vehicles as in 
the previous year and only 4 per cent less than 
the record total of 2J million achieved in 
1963-64. 

The Car Manufacturers produced gf^roxlr 
mately 1) million cars of which about a third, 
or 600,000, were sold overseas. This la ah-out¬ 
standing tribute to the design and petfotmance 
of British cars and to the efforts of the Manu¬ 
facturers in the face of contfaioi^ fharpening 
competition. 

SUCCESSFUL YEAR FOR COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES AND TRACTORS 

The Commercial Vehicle ladifftry again had 
a successful year, particularly wlfil the heavy 
types of vehicles where a fiirtbar ii^rease in 
production and exports was adiievtd. Britain is 
the largest exporter of commercial v^iclea. The 
Agricultural Tractor Industry "mode a.; atrong 
recovery following a period ctatplic 

caused by model changes in the previous year. 
The numbers produced increased by 25 9er 
cent to some 220,000 tractors ol whi^ 75 per 
cent were shipped abroad, so fhaiptaininil^ the 
outstanding exporting record of this important ■ 
Industry. 

The advances in the Heavy Commercial 
Vehicle and Tractor Industries are closely linked 
with the successes of the British Diesel Engine 
Manufacturers, whose qualities of design and 
engineering have given the United Kingdom a 
commanding lead over all other countries in the 
production and export of diesel power units. 
To these achievements a full contribution has 
been made by G.A.V. «nd to deal with the 
growth of demand, as well as additional busi¬ 
ness gained, two new factories have been com¬ 
missioned in recent years, both of which are 
now in full production. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OVERSEAS OF MOTOR-CYCLE 
AND AERO ENGINE COMPANIES 

The Motor Cycle Manufacturers achieved a 
notable inq>rovement in production and exports, 
particularly with the heavier machines which 
they have sold with conspicuous success in 
the United States^ More than 90,000 machines 
were eitported during the year, repteseming two- 
thirds eff the mtal production, and earning over , 
£10 million In foreign currencica. 

Our Aircraft Equipment Companies; employ¬ 
ing lOfiOO people, were! {throughout 
the year and are likely to continue' to in the 


immediate future. The Aero Engine Compani 
are pursuing business, overseas energetically ax 
with notable s^cess, and this will help tg mail 
tain employna^t in the Engine Industry, i 
Rotax aircraft work stlU constitutes the ma)< 
part of the turnover, but the Company is no 
deriving benefit from alternative fields • 
endeavour for which it has long been preparir 
itself. 


INCREASE IN DIRECT EXPORTS 

Our dkrect exports of vehicle, aircraft an 
industrial equipment increased by 10 per cei 
during the year to £221 million, and whe 
account is taken of equipment fitted in th 
country to vehicles and engines sold abroad tl 
Company's total contribution to national expor 
is at least three times this amount. The fai 
that the Company has been honoured by tl 
conferment of the Queen’s Award to Industi 
in recognition of Export Achievement has bee 
• source of pride and encouragement to all. 

PROGRESS BY OVERSEAS VENTURES 

Overseas manufacturing activities have cor 
dnued to expand during the year, notably i 
India where we have two important partnershi 
enterprises. It was reported last year that th 
electrical equipment factory there had alread 
achieved a profitable level of activity, and th! 
has been still furtlier improved this year. 71i 
Indian brake factory, which commenced opera 
tions at .a later date, has also now reached 
profitable level. These two concerns arc firml 
established as substantial suppliers to th 
Indiaa Motor Industry. In Australia the jndu< 
trial economy has been somewhat depressed an 
die Motgr Trade has been undergoing a perio 
of recession. In consequence our electric: 
equipment factory has had a difficult year. 

On the Continent of Europe we have tw 
manufacturing partnerships in France, gne mak 
Ing electrical equipment and the other diesc 
pumps. Wc also have a diesel pump partner 
ship in Spain, and a wholly-owned brake factor, 
in Germany. The brake factory has increase) 
its turnover and strengthened its position witl 
the Common Mafiect Vehicle. Manufactorer!! 
but as explained In previous reports progress i 
slower than anticipated owing to a patent dis 
puce. The French Company, Duccllier et Cie 
has been affected by the restricted level of out 
put in the French Motor Industry but we havi 
again received our share the profits, and fo 
the current year conditioiis are once again im 
proving. Roto-Diesel S.A., making fuel injec 
tion distributor pumps, achieved a funher sub 
stantial increase in turnover and profits, anc 
the smaller Spanish business also makes gooc 
progress. 

In South, America we have two partnershii 
enterprises in the Argentine and tw’o smal 
whoUy'Kiwned fiictories in Brazil. The lattel 
are In course of being concentrated on a slngh 
site In jSao Paulo to the advamage of both. Th< 
electrical equipment business in the Argeqtini 
aBilir Ibd a successful year but has been unabli 
to remltyhofne our share of its profits. Thi 
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brake factory enlarged and unproved lU bcuic 
of operations. Arrangemanta ace in band to 
establish in Mexico a small partnership venture 
for the manufacture of fuel injection equipment. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The continual improvement and extension of 
the Group’s research and development work 
remains a high priority. All major manufac¬ 
turing companies in the Organisation have their 
own fully-equipped laboratories, and supporting 
these are two important and separate research 
centres at Solihull and Acton. 'Fhese represent 
a most modern and comprehensive research and 
development facility, and from them flows a 
steady stream of improvements to existing pro¬ 
ducts and processes and designs for new pro¬ 
ducts. We have recently completed an exten¬ 
sion to our factory manufacturing semi¬ 
conductors of the type that are used in alterna¬ 
tors, now in full scale production. These 
semi-conductors are also supplied in large num¬ 
bers to other industries. Our petrol iniecHon 
system, which has been successfully used on 
racing cars for many years, is now in demand 
for popular tyi)es of sports cars. Apart frotn 
other advantages this system makes an important 
contribution to the problem of reducing the 
emission of toxic exhaust gases. Other Lucas 
devices are available for meeting the growing 
world demand for increased safety in vehicle 
construction and use. 

Together with the development of products 
we are concerned with the development of men 
and wotnen. Our well estAlished training 
schemes, which cover not only apprentices and 
supervisors but also a wide range of employees, 
will entitle us to grants wholly offsetting the 
levy made upon us under the Industrial Train¬ 
ing Act. 

The National Quality and Reliability Year 
which was recently inaugurated, and in which 
the Group is participating to the full, owes much 
to the experience gained by Lucas, and shared 
with others, in the Lucas Quality and Reliability 
Year which ended in September, 19dS. 


nmiRE OUTLOOK 

Turning now to the future^ the outlook can¬ 
not do other than give cause for concern. Since 
July, 1966, Che end of the year under review, 
the effects of the credit iQueeie on the Motor 
Industry have become fully exposed. It was 
no doubt necessdfy for the Oovemment to take 
deflationary measures for if it had not done so 
they would have been forced on ns by the 
devaluation of sterling. However,' the Motor 
Industry by its export performance, which 
earned nearly £800 miUion in 196^« has proved 
itself a winner and it seems wrohg and short¬ 
sighted of the Government to choose methods 
of deflatim which impose such handicaps and 
restrictions on such a successful Industry. There 
are sufliciant diffioulties in the way of‘ selling 
overseas without adding to them at home. In 
the coming year the Common Market external ' 
tariff for vehicles will reach 22 pef cent, and 
this may well prove an insurmountable barrier 
to some of our present export trade. Moreover, 
the tariflk of our E 1 P 1 T.A* assoJISTCS de i—- p!*?* ^ 
vide us with a corrtipotiding level of' proteotion 
against oompetition which arises frm within 
the CoMlon' Makkcti 

The fiffbre outlook for the Aircraft Industry 
must ai jgiihiHifl nnimHalii iM iintS 

there ii ctotflfMiofl of me AMloflal afrdmft 


developnaent policy. All British Industry, and 
not the Aircraft<Industry, alone,.will bt the 
poorer if original research and development pro¬ 
jects are not to be available to British design 
teams. There are important examples within 
the Lucas 'Organisatkat of ..the benefits flwt can 
be derived by wgy tit * fgH^ut * from a tedino* 
logically advanM^ Indusnry. Qna tit tbeMi it our 
industrial hydraulics business which is now 
profitably established, and which is expandbg 
in home and overaeas markets. This stems 
directly from pur »perlence with fud .ayttems 
for gas turbine’ aircraft engines. Another 
example it the development by Rotax of a sub* 
stantial business in precision products for 
machine-tool and other applications. Here 
again the special techniques acquired in the 
design and manufacture of aircraft equipment 
provided the initial stimulus. These new busi¬ 
nesses, outside the vehicle and aircraft indus¬ 
tries, are small but provide encouraging 
prospects for some further expansion. 

THE PERIOD OF RESTRAINT 
Reference has been made in previous years 
to the need for some form of recourse to ^eck 
the bargaining by compulsion of ceruin elements 
of die community. It is die reverse of the 
democratic process when 30,000 people have 
their work stopped because 300 go on strike 
whether or not they are jastified in doing so. 
In pursuit of its objective die Government has 
now been obliged to introduce legal sanctions 
to enforce the prices and incomes * standstill,* 


which on a very broad front is receiving moral 
supporL The policy which will JoUow the 
period of severe restraint, and the means of im¬ 
plementing the policy, will be of the greatest 
imi^rtance. It will aijg^ly be a caae' of avoiding 
an issue if no rccodllM^ -either local or national, 
is provided for dealfog with. unoflBcuil strikes 
that ate witlmut Ttades UhIhi. backing, and 
which have been recently describod hy the 
Prime Minister as * self-inflicted wounda.’ 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF EMPLOYEES’ 
CONI'KIDUTION 

While the prospects for the year on which, we 
are now embarked are menacing, we take 
courage for the future from the knowledge that 
the Motor Industry, In all its branches of 
activity, is remarkable for its resilience and for 
its powers, of recovery after adversity. It has 
weathered severe storms in the past and has 
gone on to achieve new heights. It will do so 

The Directors have pleasure in recording 
thek sincere appreciation of loyal and efficient 
service by Supervisors, Staff and Employees 
throughout the Organisation. Tbe burden of the 
times falls on all, to a greater or a lesser degree, 
and one of tbe reasons that make it possible 
to face the future with confidence is the good 
relationship that exists between the Company 
and its Employees everywhere.'* 

The appropriations reoominended by tbe 
Directors were approved and the Accounts 
adopted. 


DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES 

FUTURE FACED WITH CONFIDENCE 

The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Dictograph Telephones Limited was held On 
December ISth in London, Mr G. La Niece 
(the chairman) presiding. The foUowing ia an 
extract from his circulated statement: 

Once more our invetement in rental loitaUa- 
tions was met from our own resourcea, the 
amount being £260,568. Fixed assets asnoutit 
to £1,198,197 and Net GUriem Assets to 
£697,376. Consolidated Group Profits before 
taxation amount to £446^763 (£4i7fiO% laat 
year). Profits after taxation amount to £278,914 
(£309,487 last year). 

The models of the Dictograph Loudspeaking 
Master Stations and Sub-stations first produeid 


last year have proved very populafk apd up to 
the announcemeat of Urn Government 
** squeexe *' there was a cooaifiarable increase in 
the sale of these items. We have also had a 
considex;able addition to the number of users 
of Dictomatic Systems (ie. those embodying 
automatic switchboard facilities). There was 
again a strong demand for Loudspeaker Systems 
for Staff Locatioo and Ttaae C^trol Systems 
including Master Qocks, Time Rceordars, etc. 
In a lesser degree we have btoafited itom the 
sale of our Pocket Paging Sysmmii Fire Alarm 
and Watchman's Patrol Systems. 

Prospects. We agidB have n v«nr ivse 
. voluma of work on hand and this, coupled with 
the buoyancy of the rental business, makes me 
confident that we should weather any storms 
better than many other types of business. 

The report was adopted and the total dividend 
of 25 per cent (same) was approved. 


PONTIN’S 

The twenty-sfsth Atisiual General Meetinp of 
Poiltin's Limited was held on December IM 
in London, Mr. F. W. Pontin, Chairman and 
Managing Direaor, presiding. 

In the course of his circulated statement Mr 
Pontin said: 


The Profits of the Crpup for the year ended 
April 30,1966 amount to £1,109,653 an inciiise 
of £160,660 upon the profits of the year esidad 
April io, 1935 amount^ to £94Sjm^ 

Ptovision has been mide for GoTpoTaiion Tftx 
8t tile rate of 40 per cent. DWidanlkl totalling 
lOptit cent have already baen paid and alth4ti|fi 
your Directors had previously intimated Int 


Majesty’s Govenunent’s present Prices and In¬ 
comes Policy, they have now decided not to 
recommend any further dividend for the year. 

Although of^ratiog oplU lor the current year 
inaeated oonaiderably pour Dinctors anticipate 
that trading resulu of the year anding April 30, 
1967 will be approximoidy the same aa those 
of the year ended April 30^ 1966. 

It Is not yet possible to assess the effects of 
the present eoonoitdo crlslgtgpott piofiu in the 
immediate future. - Ourng the pest twenty years 
your Company hu built up a tienendoiia good¬ 
will and a ’'Foudii Holiday ” has tecoma part 
of tilt way of life of a large number «f people. 
I am eonfident that ttila will acand ua In wood 
stead when bookings start ntxt January for the 
1967i08s0ti. ^ 

The Report end Afoomitil wore' adopted. 




Bass,Mitchells& Butlers Ltd. 

We look upon our problems as a challenge to our 

ingenuity and resourc^lness. 99 Mr. Alan Walker (Chairman) 


The Sixth Annual Gonaral Meeting of Base; 
Mitchella fr Butlara Limited will be held on 
^anuery 10th in London. The following le an 
eMtreet from Mr. Alan Walker's statement: 

The year iuat ended can best be described as 
frustrating. The Brewing Industry was sub¬ 
jected to much Government Interference and 
the heavy increases in taxation in one form or 
another presented many problems. 

There were further savage Increases In 
Excise Duties and the new ambiguous and 
Illogical Selective Employment Tax falls very 
harshly upon service Industries such as our 
own. For our own Managed Houses alone, 
this could cost us another £500.000 In a full 
year. 

Our problems were Increased by an un¬ 
official strike of draught beer draymen at Cape 
Hill, a strike which caused much inconveni¬ 
ence to the public and a serious loss of trade. 
The strike cost the Company about £475.000 
but the Board considered it was right to make a 
firm stand against what we considered to be 
unjust and wholly unreasonable demands. 
ACCOUNTS The decrease of £330.000 In 
the Trading Profit is more than accounted for 
by the estimated loss of profit occasioned by 
the unofficial strike. In fact, there is every 
Indication that had we not been faced with 
this exceptional burden, we would have pulled 
beck the decrease of £100.000 revealed at the 
half year. 

Your Board Is recommending a similar 
dividend to that of last year. The cover for the 
dividend is 1 *47 as against 1*00. 

Liquid Assets and Net Current Assets remain 
strong. 

REVALUATION We decided to heve a re¬ 
valuation of aH the properties within the Group 
apart from one or two exceptions not of 
material importance. The revaluation as at the 
let October 1966 comes out at a total of 
approximately £96 millions, and will involve a 
write-up of asset values of some £46 millions. 


been successful and we foresee a continued 
Increase in trade. 

The demand for our premium beers has been 
well maintained. In fact, the trade generally 
remained fairly buoyant for most of the year* 
It remains true, as It has been for many years, 
that we maintain the highest quality in all our 
beers and they represent good value for money. 
EXPORT In May we formed a new Company. 
Bass. Mitchells €r Butlers (Export) Limited 
with a view to co-ordinating our export 
endeavours and probing new territories where 
we judged a likely potential for profit exists. 

Last year I reported on the acquisition of 
Import Bottlers S.A. in Belgium. The style of 
the Company has since been changed to Bass 
Import Bottlers S.A. The trade in Belgium has 
been adversely affected by economic circum¬ 
stances but nevertheless I am pleased to 
report that we have Increased our share of the 
imported beer market. 

Elsewhere we have been fairly active. 

In America we have achieved a satisfactory 
Increase in our sales, particularly of DRAUGHT 
BASS. 

WINES AND SPIRITS When one con¬ 
siders the heavy duty impositions levied upon 
the trade since 1962. it Is quite extraordinary 
that sales have been reasonably good. Spirit 
sales have not been so buoyant 

It Is difficult to predict in existing circum¬ 
stances what the short-term trend in wines and 
spirits sales will be. The economic squeeze 
will obviously contract spending power and 
certainly people will become far more price 
conscious. In spite of price cutting I feel that 
the spirit trade in the immediate future will be 
hard pressed to improve upon existing sales 
levels. 

PROPERTIES During the financial yeaf Just 
ended a concentrated effort has been made to 
complete the sale of as many surplus properties 
as we could. As a result completed sales have 
brought in over £1 million, and it is anticipated 


that sales will continue at a high level during 
part of the forthcoming year. 

After 1st March 1967 the effect <ef the 
Development Levy together with the existing 
Credit Squeeze, will obviously make the sale 
of properties on terms attractive to the Com¬ 
pany very much more difficult, and after next 
year the amount of money received from dis¬ 
posals is likely to fall sharply. 

TRANSPORT The continuing trend towards 
bulk delivery of beer has continued, and this 
has necessitated a substantial increase in the 
size of our tanker fleet. Continued progress 
has also been made in modernising the re¬ 
mainder of our transport fleet. 

I want particularly to emphasise the vital 
role which transport has to play in a national 
business such as ours and to point out the 
close study which we are giving to associated 
problems where worthwhile economies can be 
achieved. 

THE FUTURE As tojhe future, I can only say 
that it is obscure, and forecasting is nothing 
short of speculation. The brunt of the econ¬ 
omic squeeze has fallen upon the Midlands, 
and unemployment will undoubtedly become 
worse before the economic position can be 
put to rights. Unemployment and short-time 
working is affecting trade and there may well 
be some further decline at the turn of the year. 
Our policy is to reduce costs and there is con* 
stant effort in all departments to this end. 

The Selective Employment Tax is weighing 
heavily upon us and our capacity to augment 
revenue to cover even part of this imposition is 
proving extremely difficult. 

However, we are not despondent and we 
look upon our problems as a challenge to our 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. Fortunately we 
h^ve a good team who I know will give of 
their best in these trying circumstances. Our 
Licensees have had their share of diffiCiiltief 
throughout the year, and they have worked 
hard to assist the Company. 


PRODUCTION Two years ago the Board 
decided on a plan for improving the produc¬ 
tion capabilities of the Group. At Burton in the 
spring of 1967 we shall have centralised cask 
washing, racking and ale storage, and will 
liave completed a new Brewery and Ferment¬ 
ing Block. 

At Cape Hill the Brewery has been working 
do capacity. A new Bottled Beer Store and 
Despmh Centre will come Into operation in 
the spring of 1967. In October last year we 
eonaolidatadourmineral water production and 
oloaed two factories et Smethwick end Walsall. 
MARKETING HOME: Ust year I reported 
on the reoiganisatlon which we had under¬ 
taken. This year we have entered the phase of 
eomoHdatioft. and in five gf the Regionii 
Companies we have centralised ofEces and the 
Sixth should be completed soon. The system is 
woddngwelL 

We introduced to Scotland a new bottled 
beer BASS EXPOR'Mft^jintroductlon has 
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COZENS & SUTCUFFE 
(HOLDINGS) 

SIR RONALD HOWE REVIEWS GROUP’S 
ACTIVITIES 

The twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Cozens & Sutdiffe (Holdings) Limited was held 
on December 19th in l^ndon, Sir Ronald M. 
Howa^ CVO» MC (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement; 

It has not been a satisfaaory year; costs hav¬ 
ing on the one hand risen against us and 
contracts on the other having, in some divisions 
of the Group's activities, been difficult to obtain. 
In the upshot profits have declined to £106,326. 

Redler Industries Ltd. and Subsidiary Com¬ 
panies with Associated Company, H. J. H. King 
& Co. Ltd. (Mechanical Handling Plant Manu¬ 
facturers): Our present order book is fairly 
satisfaaory although the lack of a large con¬ 
tract at Nailsworth is felt. Production should 
be maintained at the present level for the next 
three or four months but indications arc that 
the present credit restriaions arc now afTccting, 
particularly with the major industries, the plac¬ 
ing of the larger orders. A great effort is ^ing 
made in the export field which we hope will 
have the elTea of maintaining production. 


HEENAN GROUP LIMITED 

A MOST FRUSTRAliNC YEAR 

The sixty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Hecnan Group Limited was held on December 
19th at Worcester, Mr Charles L. Hill (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is a summary of liis 
circulated statement: 

The Group net profit, before taxation, of 
£308,543 compares with £641,719 last year. 
After deducting taxation thereon, amounting 
to £89,359 the net profit of the Group is 
£219,184 compared with £470,953 in 1965. 

Your Directors recommend a total dividend 
of 13 per cent compared with 16 per cent last 
year. As warned in the interim statement issued 
in March, the profits have been adversely affeaed 
by the impact of rising costs» and your Group 
has been particularly vulnerable due to the high 
overall total of orders outstanding at that time. 
It has been one of the most frustrating years 
experienced in recent times—good order books, 
a high level of activity, but an unsatisfactory 
end result in terms of p^ts. 

The balance of Group orders at the year end 
was £6,500,000 compared with £6^000,000 at 
the same time last year. The Group total con¬ 
tinues to be satisfactory but tliere are indica¬ 
tions that orders for new plant from home cus¬ 
tomers are being postpone and it remains to 
be seen whether the Government will ease its 
present measures in time to prevent the stifling 
of capital investment whicli is so essential for 
future efficiency to maintain international 
competitiveness. 

This is the first occasion since the Company 
was made public in 1936 that the effective rate 
of dividend has been reduced and although your 
directors have been reluctant to spoil this record, 
they have had td'take into consideration not only 
the profits for the year but also the stringent 
cash position. Provided there is no falling off ip 
orders due to the continuing effects of the credit 


OQIIflAinr STATIMmTS 


The purchase in February of a SI per cent 
interest in Duodoc Devdopmenc fic Goostnio- 
tion Co. Ltd. has provided a fresh outlet. Since 
the amalgamation this company's order book 
has been very satisfactory and the forward 
situation is healthy. No profit in relation to the 
period June 30, 1966^ bps been braught into 
this year's consolidated Group accounts but it 
is hoped that a substantial contribudon will be 
available for the year to June 30, 1967, 

Cozens Sc Sutcliffe Ltd, (Constnictioiial 
Engineering & Plant Hire): Plant Hire has con¬ 
tinued satisfactorily throughout the yttf but 
many difficulties have been experienced bn the 
steel erection side. The Company has, how¬ 
ever, maintained a reasonable profit level, but 
unfortunately the order book is not good. 
Everything is being done to improve this 
position. 

R.|.S. Scrvkca Ltd. (Electrical Sc Radio 
Industry Wholesale Distributors): Sales for the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1966, showed a 
slight improvement over the previous trading 
year and rhe net profit showed an increase. It 
is doubtful if this state of affairs can be main¬ 
tained during the next twch'c months owing to 
Government policy in restricting public demand 
for capital goods. 

The report was adopted and the total divi¬ 
dend of 15 per cent approved. 


squeeze, I hope to be able to report at this time 
next year a marked recovery in profits. 

REVIEW or COMPANIES 
Heenan Sc Froode Ltd. Orders received by 
this subsidiary were 10 per cent up on the 
previous year, with a pronounced swing towards 
large numbers of the smaller types of madiines 
under £10,000 and fewer contracts in the 
£50,000/£300,000 range. 

Fielding Sc Platt Ltd. has liad a difficult year 
and in the period has had to absorb substantial 
increased costs which it has not been possible 
to recoup. This year Fielding & Platt Ltd. 
passed its Centenary and your Board has every 
confidence in the future progress of the 
company. 

Court Works Ltd. For the first time in the 
history of this subsidiary, and it is the oldest 
member of the Group having been established 
since 1798, sales exceeded £1,000,000. The ex¬ 
pansion programme stoned a few years ago 
should ensure the continued growth of 
subsidiary. 

Armstrong, Stevens Sc Son Ltd. The year 
has shown steady progress in existing ofid new 
business which has been helped by better plant 
utilisation. Although pressure on margins has 
been heavy, the inaeased turnover has yielded 
a higher profit. 

Morton Mnelrina Co, Ltd. achieved a satis¬ 
factory level of invoiced soles in the year. 

IWEL Engineeriiig Ltd. has experienced a 
difficult trading year. The balance of orders io 
hand at the year-end is closely comparable with 
that at the beginning qf the ^var, and the export 
percentage has been well maintained. 

Freeman, Taylor Machines Ltd. achieved an 
inaeased profit which is a marked improvemeot 
over previous years* results. 

City Sheet Metal Works Ltd. has hqd a 
reasonable year. Profit margins, however, have 
fatten by one-third due to the rise in production 
coats early in the year. 

•lrhe'’ifepOft'‘WBa adopted. 
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BIRMID INDUSTRIES 

COSTS BURDEN HIGHLICMTED 

The AnqitaE of Binnid 

Industries Lbnitiad wM held do December 16th 
at Bfnniiigliaiii. The Moat Hen. ipHe Manlneta 
of Exeter, KCMG, the Chairmaa/jhcesldiiit. 

The following arc extracts from his circuited 
address for the year ended July 31, 1966; 

In commenting upon the Group earningi of 
£4,172,638 and net profits of £2,598,110,1 would 
mentioA that the fall from the record lerels 
achieved in the two previous years has occutred 
notwithstanding that the value of sales was aOm- 
parablc with that of last year and coosideiobly 
in excess of that of the year before. This Is a 
salutary reflection of the progressive erosioA of. 
our margins over the last two or three ^rs 
through constantly rising costs brought aboult by 
facton largely beyond our control on whidi I 
have commented freely in the past. 

A degree of success in obtaining higher selling 
prices in the second half of the year had some 
modifying influence on the trend of worsening 
margins when measured in ite effect upon the 
whole year. Taking into account all the cir¬ 
cumstances, therefore, the directors feel that the 
results should be regarded as satisfactory. The 
directors propose a final dividend of 11 per cent 
less tax, which makes a total of 15 per cent less 
tax for the year, the same as for last year. 

It is probable that in the current year the 
“freeze” will bring some rdief from those 
advances in costs which arise from shortage 
conditions in the so-called private sector of 
industry. One would be a lot happier, however, 
if in looking to the future one had similar confi¬ 
dence that the burdens placed on industrial 
costs by Government aetkm were to be similtrly 
frozen for a long period. 


EXPORTS 

The Group companies have been unceasing in 
their efforts to find new openings for direct ex¬ 
port of appropriate productt aiod also to expand 
those foreign markets in which we already have 
a foothold. Every opportunity is being taken 
and. will continue to be taken to investigate and 
promote markets abroad. In the past I have 
pointed out to shareholdsrs that Group's 
most valuable contribuilon towards expanding 
the country's exports must be an indirect one in 
the cflkiem supply of high quality products as 
components for the principal exporting indus¬ 
tries. This I can claim we do successfully and 
tile proportion of our total output which finds 
its way into the country’s exports is very 
considerable. 

Looking to the future oile can only say tiiat 
in the short term our pros pec ts have been 
adversely affected by tiie tev^lty of the present 
“squeefo.** How adversely this will turn out 
to be in the coming months depends largely on 
the Govermneilfi ability and will to limit the 
dmage it boa already dm by its clumsy appli¬ 
cation of its economic and industrial poUdes. 
Here we can only wait and see. In the long 
term, we are as confident as ever that, granted 
stable economic conditions based on sound 
Government policies which unfortunately ore not 
pctsently apparent, we have the ability and 
frollitics to continue and indeed increase the 
growth rate we have steadily maintatned over 
the last few years. 

The report and accounts W<fre adopted. 
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X tiEDS PERIVIAWENT 
Building Society 
Reports Home Loans 
of £69 Millions 

in a highly successful year 


A ncMi MMBt MM13»000 «rai lotMd Iqr the Leeds PermaneBt BoiMiog Society 
lastyeeir. 

In piemtlos the Directors* Rmit and Accounts at the 118th Annual Meeting of the 
SodetyTbm in Leeds on 19tn December, the President, Brigadier J. Noel Tetley, 
D.S.O., TeDssD.L., LL.D., said that this increased amount was loaned to 24,947 new 
boiTowen. inaklng the total mortgage balances at the end of the year £248,867,000, 
held in 133,422 separate mortgages. 

BriglllerlWleyagUI: **Tiie Society’s assets, now £298,800,000, hare doubled in the iast 
ftfaycaraandlaat year Increased by over £50| mOlioiis—20.47%.” 

RECORD INVESTMENT RECEIPTS 

Receipts from Shareholders and Depositors amounted to £90,409,000, compared with 
£67| millions In 1965, Withdrawals were £48,056,000, as against £43| millions, and 
the net increase in investors’ balances was £48,891,000, by far the highest in thh 
Society's histo^. At the year end, shore and deposit balances amounted to £281,043,000, 
held in 331,774 individual accounts. 

LIQUIDITY AND RESERVES 

The proportion of the Society's total assets held in liquid form was, at the year end, 
£46.428,000, (15.54% of the total), held almost entirely in cash or trustee investments 
available within six months. 

Total reswvea, including an amount set aside for hiture taxation, now stand at 
£15,059,949, and represent 5.04% of total assets. 

The Le^ Fermanent’s reputation for reserve strength is well known and has been 
built up over many years. It representSjjve are convinced, a factor which always has 
been, and in these days of economic difficulty, still is of special importance in gaining 
the confidence of the discerning investor. 

We strongly deplore any attempt motivated by pressures of temporary expedience to 
seek to impose on us a permanent dilution of that strength, which we have created to 
provide insurance for the unknown and uncertain ftiture. 

In placing thslf savings and investments with us, me mb ers of the public are^ Ibr their part, 
pledging their trust hi our fiatiire. 

We of the Leeds Permanent, because we are responsible for administering the affairs 
of an organisation which carries so much public trust, intend to maintain not only the 
atatutory minimum in reserves, which in our view must always remain an irreducible 
nudeus, hut sudi additional strength as, in our judgement, it is proper to hold. 

INTEREST RATES 

The 4% diaw rate no longer attracts sufficient frinds to meet home-loan demand, so 
from Isl January 1967 we are raising it to 4^%, income tax paid, and charging 71r% on 
all houae mortgagee. The new working margin Isas inadequate as the old one (4%:6s%), 
but this we are pr^red to accept whilst 'severe restraint* applies. 

The Sodely'a attitude to reserves, already made clear, will be an important factor in 
ftiture coBMdaratlon of the interest rates structure. 

DEVSLOPMENT AND STAFF 

The Society’s branch development has continued, and during the year, we opened new 
branches at Ayr, Hamilton and Kensington. We have acquired sites in other Important 
towns and cUns for further branch offices, which are essential for our future growth. 
We have had an outstanding year, and an extremely busy one. We thank an onr staff 
at Head Office, branches and agencies for their sterling efforts in coping so efficiently 
and so eothusiastically with an unprecedented amount of business. 


LEEDS FERMANINT RUILDINQ SOCIETY 

One of the "BIG FIVE” • Permanent House, The Headrow. Leeds f 



JOHN SMITH’S 
TADCASTER BREWERY 

The Seventy-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of John Smith's Tadcaster Brewery Company 
Limited was held on December 19th at Tadcas¬ 
ter, Mr W. H. D. Rlley-Sjnith, TD (Chairman), 
presiding. 

The following arc extracts from his circulated 
statement: 

Apart from our Belgian subsidiary, sales were 
maintained at a slightly higher level despite 
the increase in excise duties which again have 
increased the cost of our product to the cus¬ 
tomer and there is some trend from bottled 
beers towards draught beers which are gener¬ 
ally less expensive. Our importYinto Belgium 
have suffered the additional import tariff im¬ 
posed by that country. 

Group profits before taxation for the 52 
weeks ended October 2, 1966, show a decrease 
of £189,798, as compared with the previous 
period of S3 weeks. This is reasonably satis¬ 
factory when it is borne in mind that we have 
had to contend with higher costs. 

Future prospects are difficult to forecast as 
so much depends on the result of the actions 
already taken by the Government with the 
effect of increased unemployment, short time 
working and the movement of labour. Whilst 
sales for the current year have held up well, I 
would not like to be unduly optimistic as our 
customers will have less money to spend in the 
coming months. Furthermore, a full year’s 
effect of the Selective Employment Tax on 
profits has yet to be experienced as this must 
increase the costs of the service and distributive 
sides of the business. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ASPREY & COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Chairman's report for the year ended 
March 31, 1966. 

Sales were at a higher level than in the 
previous year. 

Net profit before taxation rose to 
£113,731. 

To achieve these results It was necessary 
to hold higher stocks. Indeed the whole of 
the increased net profit after taxation was 
used for this purpose. 

Exports for the year were o record— 
amounting to 34 per cent of the total turn- 
over. 

It Is impossible to predict the results of 
the current year in view of the difficult 
economic conditions prevailing in this coun¬ 
try. However, the first six months have been 
satisfactory, with sales auhomc and over¬ 
seas maintained, and, provided the Decem¬ 
ber sales are comparable to those of last 
year, the final result should be satisfactory 
—even though profit margins may be 
reduced by the continual increase in over¬ 
heads, and seven months of the Selective 
Employment Tax. 

The Ccunpany is at present negotiating 
for further substantial export contracts for 
delivery in 1967/68. If successful these 
will hdp to maintain our export drive. 
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KAMUNTING 
TIN DREDGING 

The hfty-ihird annual general meeting of 
Kamuncing Tin Dredging Limited was held 
on December 19 at 55-61 Moorgate, London, 
E.C.2, Sir Douglas Waring, CBE (the chair¬ 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

Our total output for the year in Malaysia 
and Thailand at 1,897 tons tin concentrate 
was 143 tons less than in the previous year 
and this was due mainly to the fall in the 
grade of ground worked by the Thailand 
dredges. Furthermore, in the previous year 
64 tons of tin concentrate were recovered from 
amang. 

Tlie higher average net price received for 
our tin concentrate, £810 per ton against £743, 
rather more than counteracted the effect of 
the fall in output and in the result there was 
a slight improvement in the profit. It is, there¬ 
fore, unfortunate that shareholders arc indivi¬ 
dually hit by the abolition of the Overseas 
Trade Corporation status previously applying 


to your Company, and dividends will now cost 
us the full gross amount declared, as the tax 
deducted on payment will be payable to the 
Revenue. 

Thus although we rcuined the tax on the 
interim dividend of 20 per cent paid in Match, 

1966, i.c. before the new tax system came into 
effect, the final of 35 per cent now recom¬ 
mended will take the full gross amount. 
Accordingly, the total cost to the Company of 
the two distributions aggregating 55 per cent 
is nearly £469,000 against the £447,000 for the 
75 per cent distributed for 1964/65. 

In respect of the current year to March 31, 

1967, although output is being maintained at 
well up to last year’s level, the price of tin 
has been on a lower trend and this coupled 
wiili the progressively higher scale of royalty 
imposed by the Thai Government in March, 
1966, has meant that the net price received for 
our concentrate for the first half of the year 
fell to £689 per ton against the average of 
£810 per ton received for the year 1965/66. 
We cannot, therefore, hope to achieve the 
profits earned for the year under review. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


STAR (GREATER LONDON) HOLDINGS LTD. 


The sixth Annual General Meeting of Star 
(Greater London) Holdings Limited was 
held on December 12 in London, Mr Robert 
Potel, LLB (Chairman and Managing Direc¬ 
tor), presiding. 

The following is ^ extract from his 
circulated statement. 

The gross rental income of your Com¬ 
pany increased to £343,323 for the year 
ended March 31, 1966, compared with 
£197,442 for the fifteen month period to 
March 31, 1965. Net revenue for the year, 
subject to Taxation, was £101,290 as against 
£66,198 for the previous fifteen months. 

An interim Dividend of 11 per cent on all 
the issued Ordinary Capital was paid on 
March 31, 1966. For the previous fifteen 
months Dividends totalling 13 per cent were 
paid, this being equivalent to an annual rate 
of 10.4 per cent. In view of the Prices and 
Income Act’s intention to encourage restraint 


in prices, wages and dividend increases, your 
Board has decided to recommend no further 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares for the 
year. 

The Balance Sheet now includes our in¬ 
vestments in the John Laurie Group and a 
small private Company known as Delphian 
Investments Ltd., which was acquired in 
October, 1965. The total of Fixed Assets 
at £3,538,856, contrasted to the figure of 
£2,801,001 as at March 31, 1965, reflects the 
substantial growth which has occurred in 
the year. These facts arc a cause for satis¬ 
faction as they indicate the continuing 
growth of your Company during a particu¬ 
larly difficult period. 

Wc are confident providing there is no 
worsening of economic conditions we shall 
be able to maintain our position, continue 
our progress, and show further growth. 

The report was adopted. 
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BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES S/. 307,552,398.98 


Head Office: LIMA 

CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 1966 


ASSETS 

Cash and Funds Available. 

Loans and Discounts. 

Securities. 

Securities held as Guarantee for Savings Deposits 

Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures. 

Exchange Operations. 

Sundry Debtors. 

Interest Paid and Payable, Personnel, Expenses, 
Taxes, etc. 


SI. 


2,372,540,861.49 

4,297,714,012.59 

.34,968,104.18 

1,326,635.00 

80,000,001.00 

1,077,841,722.20 

1.753.923,612.04 

341.307,358.77 


Total 


S/. 9,959.622,307.27 


LIABILITIES 

Capital. S/. 132,000,000.00 

Reserves.. 175,552,398.98 

Deposits. „ 5,998,263.107.98 

Exchange Operations. 1,071,280,305.54 

Provisions and Sundry Creditors. 2,222,972,946.14 

Interest Collected, Commissions and Other 

Income. 359,553,548.63 


Total 


S/. 9,959,622,307.27 


Securities held as Collateral against Loans and 

in Safe CusUxly. 

Bills for Collection. 

Mortgage Guarantees. 

Debtors perGontra.... 


S/. 3,328,939,483.66 
„ 4,063,427,243.54 
M 309,143,455.51 
„ 61,631,796.18 


Deposits of Securities held as Collateral against 

Loans and in Safe Custody. 

Deposits of Bills for Collection. 

Mortgage Guarantees. 

Creditors per Contra... 


S/. 3.328,^39,483.66 
4.063,427,243.34 
„ 309,143,455.51 

„ 61,631,796.18 


General Total. S/. 17,722,764,286.16 


General Total. S/. 17,722,7^,286.16 
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APPOINTMENTS" For further announooments see page 1361. 


BP is seeking to employ a qualifled Ecx)nomist or an 
Accountant aged 26-40 in its Product Sales Depart¬ 
ment. The selected candidate will assist in studies related 
to the forward planning of marketing operations, in the 
development of control systems and undertake economic 
assessments of capital investment projects. 

Candidates will have had two to three years’ commercial 
experience in a responsible position related to the field 
of activities described above. Some knowledge of 
Operational Research and Management Accounting 
would be an advantage. 

Please write, giving brief details of qualifications, age 
and experience, quoting ref. H.7531/6TE, to D. S. M. 
Scott, Recruitment and Placement Branch. The British 
Petroleum Company Limited, BP House. Ropemakcr 
Street, London, B.C.2. 


planning 


Olty of Liverpool 

PLAMNINQ departmknt 

Senior Group Planning Officer 



rtmtot*! vork. Oorr^ iMluda^ 

on populoUon and houratiold trends and 
unplloatloni for taonalnf and «?enplU 


UnlverjBlty of Southampton 

Department of Sociology and 
Social Adminletration 

Applloatlon* are Invited for several posts ol 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in tlM 
Department of socloloev and Ooelal 
Adminletration. Candidates ahpuld have a 
KTOsnlsed Qualiflcatlun In the field oT the 

'oeSaiT^Mdfes: Lecturer. £1.470*fiS.890 with 
a merit bar at £3.270; Assistant Lecturer. 
C1.10 B-£i2im. The InlUal salary wiU 
depend on qualifications and axporlanqe. 
Further particulars may be obtained tram the 
Deputy Sectary, The University, 
Oouthampton. to whom a 




ravlsliMi in the city; and the developmant 
wf detailed poUqles for the distribution of 
Shopplni facilities and employment 
OPDortunltlee. The Senior Group Planning 
•r would also ha closely associated wlUi 
Ifarseyslda Land Vsa and Transportation j 

TS7blannlnp Department will sliorily have 
IMfi eomputar and the 
ta pracesslng and computer 
nnlnc researah la beinc 


in appropriate eases the oprporatlon wm 
reimburse approved household removal 

months wUI also be paid where appropriate 
The appointment w superannuable a^ 
■ubjeot 10 the Standlnt Orders of the City 
OounoU. ^panvasBlng 

OBoer. OommerM House. 13 
■isaei. UwpiA i. I 


ohould be 
1N7. 


lent not later than January li. 


UnlverBity of Lanoaster 

Lecturership andlor Assistant 
Lecturership in MarlceUng 

I Ideally, candidates should hold a good first 
degree and have bad academlo training In 
marketing or in a social science subject with 
applleatlnng In marketing, with soma yean of 
business exnerlenoe. Special interests m suoh 
elds as the working of dlatributlve eystem. 

rcU. modsl-hulidlng and afmula- 
mer behaviour, or aallins ooet 
rsia would be welcome. 

Further details may be, obtained, fq,. 
reference L,l0s/E) from the University Seen- 
tery. University House, Ballrlgg, inncastor. 
to whom applications (four copies) should be 
tans by February li. IWI. 


The Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the 
United Nations 

Rome, Italy, invites applicationa Irani ECONOMISTS for a post 
hi llic Ceminodity Policy and Ocvelopnient Branch. Commoditka 
Diviiioii. 

Duties Indudet Analysis of national and International trade 
policing cunent commodity ptoblema and economic aid proposals 


Preparatioo of reports for intergovernmental meetings or for use 
by FAO and other UN bodies. 

Bsientlal Qiialiflcarioni; University Degree in Economica, with 
U least Eva yeara* profeaaional or aradewir e2cjE>erience In fidda 
with aoroa bearing on International economics. Very good 
knowledge of English, Prerldt or Spanidi with good drafUng 
ability iii> 

Ocoaa salary within the range US$n,270-US$15,590 per year* 
plus liberal cost ot living, family alkuwancet and eshet braeflta. 
Send curriculum vitae or request for application forms to Chief, 
Recruitment SoctHm, FAO Headquarters, Via delle Tccme di 
Cvacalla, ROMS, Italy, quoting Ref. VA 1361/ECON. 


Principal Scientific Officers 

Ministry of Power 

Two Boste Jn LoodoQ for men or woman. 
Poet (a) In a team making technical and 
atomic aewwmenta of trends and 
deveiomnents, and of actual and potential 
rtRMrch aM davelopment prajecte. in the 
field of fuel and power; the team also 
deal with technologloal aipeota of 
mathematical model making. Post (b) In 
a team respoii.tlble for advising on sctentiAo 
and teehnlcal aspects of industrial 

^*^Slj'ficat 10N8 : Hormally 1st or Ind 
class hons. degree. Dip. Tech., or an 
equivalent or hlfher quallfloation. in 
relevant branch of mathematics, selenee. or 
engineering. For Vdli posto, quallfloations 
and/or exMrlence in economics, statistics, 
or In maung technical and economic 
asamimentA of prooessos or developments, 
an advantage, for post (a) qualifications 
or eiperleoce in eecmomatrlcs or in 
operational research, desirable; for post (b) 
oonsiderablo experienoe In research, 
development, or operation in production of 
Iron and steel esitentlal. 


I University of Glasgow 

AssisUwlithips in Economic History 

! Appt(catlnn^ arc Invited for AsbistunttililpK 

; In Kcoiioni’- HlKlory. Salary bcalo; 

I £ 1.109-£ 1.340 per unnuui. IniLlul btlgry 
i according to expiMK-nce and riaaliUcaLions 
»;S.S.U. AupUcationii tiom »eitnl graduHtes 
'j,}”' Honours degnics M'lll be con-ldercd. 
' riiL* Dup.it tiiienr i.s Intere.Metl In u wule range 
ol re’-ifiicli .‘.iilMPcts. 

Applic.itiou.<i tthree copies) sliouid be lodged 
not IsiB- than .lanuniv 7 . 1167 . wltli the ' 

; iiiii.ler.M:'iud. iryin ahum iuither puruculars 
in.') \jv cihtuuivd. 

^ , ftOBT. T. IIUTCHLHON 

! Secretary of the University Cmnt. 

j city and County of 
Kingston Upon Hull 

I TOWN PtiANNlNG DEPARTMENT 

I Principal Planning Assistant 
I (Research) * 

Applirarions are invited from suitably 
I quulltk'd persons for the post ol Principal 
Pliiruilng Assistant (Research), Giada 
B^C (£ 1.6IQ-£3,]10 per annum). 

Tlie appointment will be made within 
the above scale In aceordance with 
quallticallone and experience. 

The person appointed wilt be responsible 
to the Town Ptaiming Oillcer tor the 
coinctlofl find ahalysrs of data relating 
to Dopuntlon. Industry, transportation 
and land use and for the supervision of 
a continuous survey of trends in 
phyMcul development. 

Consideration will be given to the 

C irovtslon of housing accommodation and ^ 
0 assistance with removal expensea. * 


to assistance with removal expensM. 

Application forma and turtlier 
pHriloulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned and BtaouKToe returned nut 
loter than Saturday. January 7, 1997. 


^Bi^RY tinner London): £2.338-£3,193. 
martlng salary may be above minimum 
Promotion prospects. Non-rantrlbutory 
pension. 

a Write: Olvll Service Oommlsslon. 
vile Row. London. W.l, tor appUoatlon 
rm, quoting 8/0569/07. Closing date 


H. P. ALSTON. M.T.P.I., 
A.R.LOB.. A.ld.T Jfun.l!... 
Town Planning Officer. 

Guildhall. 

Kingston upon Hull • 

December 9, fdOO. 

Organisation and Methods 
Unit of the Soottish 
Universities 

The Universities of BcoUand, at present seven 
In number, intend to set up a unit to advise 
them on organLsatlon and methods. The unit 
will not bo concerned with ronstUutlonal 
matters. Applications are Invited for Uie 
post el DlRwTOU of the unit, who would 
serve on contract for three years in the first 
instance, and posalbly for a fourth or 
fifth year. The aalary offered is in the 
profeasorial range (£3.670-£4.990). 
Applications should bs lodged befuio 
January 14, 1M7. with the under.nlgned. from 
whom further particulars may be obtained 

ROBT. T HUTCHESON 
Secretary of the University Oou/t 
University of Clu.^H 0 w. 

3laeeow. W. 2 . 


CASABA 

URBAN ECONOMISTS 

CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION is the 
Crown Agency responsible for the administretion of the National 
Housing Act. Among its many activities is participation with 
Provincial and Municipal Governments in the financing and develop¬ 
ment of urban renewal and related programmes. An urban economics 
group is being established in the Economic.^ and Statistics Division 
■t Head Office in Ottawa to examine and advise on these programmes 
and to develop relevant analytical techniques. 

Two economists are required for this work. Ai^licants should have 
post-graduate experience or training in this or a closely related field. 
A knowledge of both English and French will be an asset. Starting 
salaries to $12,500 depending on qualifications and experience. An 
excellent employee beo^t programme is offered and financial assistance 
for transfer to Canada is available. 

AppHcations are to be addressed los 

Ikpervbor, Fersoniiel Dcpartmewl, 

CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING GOREORATION. 

Montreal Road, Ottawa 7, 

__ _ Oalarlo, Canada. 
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Aastrallan National 
University 

INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 

Head of the Research School of 
Pacific Studies 


The Universlly la taking stapi to appoint a 
•ucceamn- to tlio Director of the Rcaearoh 
School ot Puciilc Studies. Profoaaor Sir John 
Crawford, who has been appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the Unlverelty and »1U 
be taking up that appointment on 
Jaanary l, 1908. on the retirement ol 
Emeritus Professor Sir Lieonard Huxley. 

^ SfX 

had academic experience within the 
dlsfclpllnes appropriate to the sehom. The 
present Interests of the School, whloh are 
bo^ theoretical and empirical, embrace 
anthropology (including •sociology), economics 
(ei^ClBlly of under>develuped areas). Far 
Eaiiern History (mainly of Ohioa and Japan), 
geography (Including blogeugraphy and 
ieomorpholouy). International relations , 

Tincloaing strategic and defence studies), at t 
nngulsMcB, Pacific history, and prenlstorie 
arenaeuiusy. in addition co-ordinated I “ 

research in several dlsoipllnes Is being 
eari'led out in New Guinea. 

the title and tenure of the oflloe will be 
eonsidercd in relation to the person 
recoiiimeniled for appointment, but his 
appointment as professor will be until 
retiring age. 

Thoi9 who may be interested In being 
considered for this appointment are in^ted 
to write, before February 1. 1067, to the 
Vlpe-Chanrellor. from whom further 
infurmaiiuri can be obtained. 

R A. Huhnen, 

Registrar. 

Box 4. P.O.. 

Canberra, A.O.T^ 

Ausualla. 


RECENTLY QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 
requlied by an F-nginearing Company 
located in Slough. Previous Industrial 
experience not necessary. Duties will 
Include reporting on peifoimance against 
departmental budgets and forecasts ol 
Manufacturing plunts. Thi.s appointment 
otters scope to a Quahfled Accountant who 
Is planning an Industrial accuunllng 
career. Good working conditions include 
thirty-seven-hour. Uvu-diiy week. 
Oonti'ibutury Pension Scheme m operation. 
Starting salary In the range of 
£ 1,200-£ 1,400 per annuni 
Please apply, giving full details, to 


FINANCIALNOTICES 

Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
Company Limited 

At a meeting held on December isih. the 
Board Of Direclors of Uudwn'x Bay Oil and 
Gas Company Limited declared n dividend on 
the outstanding shares of the capital stock of 
the Company ot 40 cents per ’ilmre for the 
year IpHo. The dividend l:. paynble on 
January 23. 1067, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on December 30, 1960. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 

^noo^rated in Canada with Limited 

QRmNARY CAPITAL BTOCK 
DmDEND NOTICE 

At a meeting of the Board ot Directors held 
today, a lliial dividend of One Dollui and 
Forty-five Cents per slrarc uu the Oidiiiary 
Capital Stock was declared m respect of the 
year lUfiB. of which Seventy Cents per share 
la the proceeds ot a dividend from Cnnudlan 
Pacific Investments Limited, payable In 
Canadian Funds on February l. 1967, to 
shareliolders of record at 3.30 p.m. on 
December 23, 1966. « ^ ^ ^ 

By Order of the Board 
T. F. TURNER. 
Secratary. 

Montreal. December 12. 1066. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


THE LONDON GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

M.Sc. in Basinen Stadia 

The next poet-graduate programme in buainess studies at the 
London Busmess School will start on September 27, 1967. 

This h a two-year programme open to those with an honours degree 
granted by a recognised university or an equivalent qualincation, who 
are interested in a career in bu»ine.ss management. The programme leads 
to the higher degree of M.Sc. at the University ot London. 

The closing date for applications is March 1» 1967. 

The prospectus and application forms are available from: The 
Registrar. London Graduate School of Business Studies, 28 Nortbumber- 


Registrar, London Graduate S 
land Avenue, London, W.C.2. 



TRAVEL 


u axeiting holldaya 



SubtcrlptionFrlcM 

Th« Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street London EC4 
Telephone WHI6166 

The airmail service is available in all countries and ia 
usually quicksr by 24/48 hoiira than tha chsapar 
airfrsight sarvica, which ia only available (A tha 
countriss indicatsd. 

1 year by Surface Mail 

Brittin snd Irolsnd £6.0.0 

Outf ide Britain £6.10.0 or UB 61B JO 


North Amorica 


West Africa 


East and Beutharn 
Africa and 
Indian aub eontinan 


Far Eaat and 
Faeific Araa 


South and 
Central America 


Student Rate 


Tha Economist 
Ouartarly Index 


1 year by Air 

Belgium 

Danmark 

Franca 

Garmany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Swhiariand 

Auttria I 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar. Malta 

Eaat Europe 

Finland 

Luxemburg 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 


Airfreighit AirniaM 

£8.0.0 £10.0.0 


629.00 638.00 

none Mex.Fea. 466 
628.60 635.00 



Cameroon 

Congo 

Ghana 

Nigeria 


Ceylon 

India 

Kenya 

Pakistan 

S. Africa 

Tanxania 

Uganda 


Burma 

Hongkong 

Malaya 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Agftralia 

China 

Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippinaa 


Britain and 
Raat ol World 
USA 


none £12.10.0 


£ 10 . 0.0 £ 12 . 10.0 


none £12.104) 
£12.10.0 
none • 


none £l2.ia0 


Annual Subacrlption 


Surface 
C14).0 
US 62.80 
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Tfiest paper packets of silver coins circulated 
In Japan 300 years ago without being openedf 
TfMre was no need to verify them, because they carried 
the seal of the Konoike Exchange-now Sanwa Bankf 

People trusted KONOIKE tbenrond 

people trust SANWA now. 


wart. 

lor^ Brandt : 31 - 45 , Gresham Street, londdn C.C .2 
Hong Kong Bnnch : 20 , Dm Voeuu Boad, Hong Kong 
Mow Yorb Agoncy Chase Manhattan Plaza, New Yoi 1 ( 
6 ttirrancl$eoBttnch :465 California Street. San Francisco 

SANWA BANK 

B O(fic«:Fuihiml-fnachi. 

OtfictiMwrunoucM, Toby# 



The 

Long-Term 
Credit Bank 
of Japan. Ltd. 

lesuanee of Bank debentures 
Long-term Industrial financing 
& 

Plant and equipment export financing 
for Japanese firms 
Other general banking business 


theions-term credit bank of japan, ltd. 



(Nippon ChokI Shtn-yo‘oinks) 

Head OlDDidchli‘Tokyo, jiipaii 

Mow York RoprwaoiiloKv* Offic«« 

20 Exchong* Plocw, New York, N.Y, 10005 



On this, our 
CHmSTMA^ 
wo still ttood 
your help 


In our bonue st Twickonham and Esher, and to tho 
famous 'Arethusa* Training Ship, we care for, educate 
and train loms 800 boys and airU for useful camri> in 
an atmoiphsra of tova and kindness. 


This Chriltmaii will you please spare a Ibougbl for our 
large and evergrowing family, and help ua to make 
their ChriiUmn one of rejoicing?^,, 


I eead se eiiich as you can, as soon ae yon can, to 
the Otatral Secretary, Lt..Cmdr. A. D, Boglandf B.N.. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 

MTMNNJIkTksOUIEN ^ 

164,Shafte8ixjryAMinio*Lonclc»^ 
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A 

tHE |yilTSUBI«HI.BANK, t 


London Branch 
7, Birchin ianf^ 
Loridoi!i E.C* 3« 

Ciijgland 


Phone: MIN 9696/9 


m*.EQNATIA m^AFFIA 

BRINDISI • CORFU • I60UMENITSA 
PATRAS a VICE VERSA 

A lelnl MniM bf 

jg HELUNIC MEDITCmUN^ UNM GWMral UK. Agenit: 
MaditarranMn Paatangar Sgrvtcaa Ltd. 2$ Oxandon SL 
S.W.1 WHMaliaN 7707 

m* 

AORMTICA UNK U1C Oaneral Aganta: Italian Qaiiaral 
Shipping LimHad, 3S St. Jamaa’a Straat, S.W. 1 WHIt*> 
hall 6063. 



' i f' • : ; c; - ; f 



1 1 r 'M 



if thename is 
MITSUBISHI 


... a name that has earned ihe confidence of busi« 
nessrnen in every area of the'Japanese economy, 
if your banker is aiready working through Mitsubishi, 
he knows that Mitsubishi's financial,interests cover 
nearly every aspect of business activity in Japan. 


BusinfsHnen: Ask your benk io coniact Mitsubishi, or write direClly for 

Information r.o.nccrning your business in Japan. ‘ •? 

Bankers: VVnlc for drlallcd information on how Mitsubishi can help 

serve you and your i IktiIs. 






DISTINGUISMED NAME 

■JN'- • 

SCOTCH WHISKY 

■ V/ 

|iAC9PNALO QBEENUIS LTD., 
, TiANB 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 


Tke 2B3-year M tmk 

Tbs flnt MitniL Exdiaiigs Houss WbI founded In 1683. 
From It hu grown n unit complex of industiieik iBhracinj 
sveiy aqpset modern budneai life. 

BeoMue the Mitsui Bank still ooottpies n central podtion 
In tills great budness group. It can bo of qiecial help to you 
in your dealings with Japan. 

< We are experts in foreign trade and^ex^hange. We an 
modern, ftsL and conscientious. You’ll Ira’our teand^ or 
correspondent batdn In every mtjor dty of ra’wodd. 

gasaaaaamamimmaswiwpmasaii^^ 


tw MITSUI BANK. Ite. 

NEAOOfi^CC: YUli^U.CHO. TOKYtk 



When 
you channel 

your business 
through 
Nippon Kangyo, 
you've'" chosen 

the 

right 


Nippon Kangyo Bank offers you 
the right torvico, 
whatovor your business in Japan. 


titek tktst facts aai you'll kiow why. 

NKB Is: 

Japan's rcprsstntstlifs bank growing with tho growing 
fconomy of Japiii—Sinco 1897. 

Tho bank knowing and known in tvory soctor of Japanoso 
industry and businoss. 

Tho bank oporiting ovor 140 bronchos in oil mojor citios of 
Japon and 3 ovorsaos branches... and which corresponds 
with over 1,300 banks throughout the world. 

Tho bank having a largo staff of experts, versed in tho 
dotails of import and oxport businoss,who always try 
hardar to serve you batter ovary time. 

Tho bank honoring the business baiic of commarelaf 
sorvica: consistency with efficiency. 


JapanU Commercial Bank 

luMiiimium 
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TaHia Y.94 

ToyoBayon ■ Y.II7 
Vlyalla Inc. 10/9 

West Riding W. 56/7*2 

13/4*2 




*4 

+004 
+ * 
+9d 

8 

M 4 
<P4d 
+ l*id 
+0»4d 

+0 2 

+ 6 d 

-l»t 

-0*44 

+64 

+64 

+?'5d 


80 /- 


708 

7W 

SSl 

1886 

735 

235 

470 

113 


28/6 

S|/3 

17/6 


60/6 

47/- 

992' 

700 

U 

H86 

695 

183 

333 

90 


Vj4 

1*24 


frit. Amar. Tob. TVr +94 

Cairaras'B' 43*4 + 1*24 

GaUahw 15/9 -Hid 

ImpaHal Tobacco 62/-. +64 

Rambrandc 48/- 

Utilltioa/lloHa 

Canadian Pacme 8C-5S*|^ !*• 

Y. 68 I +4 


Chttgoku Y.TOIf 

Cons, fiditon 
E.B.E.S. 

Iniarcom. 

Kantti Elec. P. 

Noytk Hydro 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Gat 


fr.B?2l70 4 

Pr.B.I500 6 

Y.898 

“ 183* 9ia 
.376*2 + 8*2 

lisvoat. Truata 

20/4(i Alliance Trust 22 /lOi 2 +ld 
I.I.T. ‘A’ DoW. 43/9 
Srifli* * - 


43/- 

M/4*a 


ricifh Atsaes 


12/9 


+3d 


6 1 
II 
81 

II 

3 9 

4- 2 

4 7 

i: 

5- 0 

2- 9 

4- 1 

5- 6 
41 
7-3 

57 

3- 5 
38 
I'B 

4- 8 

5- 0 

5*3 

4- 8 
2-4 
2 5 
2-9 

5 4 

5- 9 


6-8 

!;?» 
12-4 
7 1 
7-9 

7 5 

8 2 

6 4 

51 

6'9 

4- 3 
lO'S 

5- 5 
10-4 

?? 


7-3 

7'l 

5 7 
5'6 

6 7 

7-2 

4-9 

4 2 

5 4 


4-6 
7 9 
4-6 


Prices. I96B ' 

liyvo;. 

■A/ 6 ^*-' 14/i 

185 5 

163 


Ordinary ' Price; ChaWfcb YI«I4£ 
■Cjblb* vSasr ' - 4.2 


^30 

184* 






trr 


Robaco 
Rolinco 

Miscallaneoua 
Air Liouida 
Alliad\P. 
William Baird 
Bookars 
British liicch 
British Qsygan 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
De.La Rue 
Da^gety 
Hays .Wharf 
Hudson's Bay 
Inehcape 
Clloh 

l^^iamdhM SSmBBSiMw 

U&il Induicrlef 
Minneta M. B H. 


Fr.3S0 

sr* 

I2‘ 


+34 

+4»|4 

+0*44 

+iW 


1*5 


Vik 

nni- 


12/- 

a'- 

? 2 Q% 

127/6 

198/7*2 

Ilf/- 


46 

35/1*1 

«?“• 

108*4 

r 

nil 

115/- 

74/6 

934 

85/- 


57/6 

33/- 

3/10*1 

3/9 


+ 1 ( 10*2 


2 Sears 'A' 

SteeclM 
Thai. Tilling 
4^ -Union Carbida 

5 / 7*1 Unitad Gla« 

15/7*2 Wilkinson Sw4. 

OH 

475 Aquitaine Fr.599 

57 / 10*2 Bnt. Pacrolaum - 65/- - 
50/6 Burmah Oil 54/3 

153-5 Cia. Patrolas Pr.l60 5 
487g Gulf Oil 160*4 

35Sg Hobil Oil $46 

I486 PatroFifw Fr.B.I4a8 

£I3>S Royal Dutch £IS>i 4 

34/3 Shall Transport 35 / 7*2 

56 Stan. Oil Calif. $61 

42 Stan. Oil Indiana $48*4 

59'i Scan. Oil N.J. $ 61*4 

61 14 Taaaeoinc. $73*a 

Gold HInaa—Pinenco 

6 /- Ashanci 10 / 4*2 

77/6 OFSiT 03/9 

£l4't Anglo«Amarican £ 16*14 

19/6 Charter Cons. 20/9 

100/- Coni. Gold Fids. 105/7*2 
83/9 Gonoral Mialng 86/3 

136/10*2 J’burg. Com. 166/10*2 
77/3 Union'Corpn. Bl/s 

Minoa B Msitlila 
25*s Alcan Alumin. $C.30 

34*s Amor. Met. dim $^*a 

8/6 Amal. Tin Niger. 9/5 

65*1 Anaconda $79*o 

4-54 Broken Hill Pty. $A. 6 -I 8 

16/- C.A.S.T, 19/4*2 

£ 8 **.s Da Baers Dafd. £ 10*4 

80 Falconbridga $C. 86 *c 

74 Inter. Nickel $ 88*2 

28*4 Kennecoct $36*4 

7/3 Loiirho 12/3 

31/. Mount Isa 33/3 

39*2 Rsnrnolds Mtub $51 

29/7*1 R.T.Z. 38/9 

27/- fthokana 31/9 

43/9 Roan Sal. Trust 55/- 

54/6 Selection Trust 55/6 

450 Union Miniara Fr.B.4B3 

37/6 Zambia. Ang Am 43/- 

Plofitotlona, Bta. 

44/6 Cons. T. B Uds. 48/- + 1 /- 16-7 

24/. Guthrie 30/9*4 - 0*48 II^O 

2 / 10*1 Highindi. B Low. 3 / 3*4 + 1*28 12*0 

2/- Hanucien Hldgs. 2 / 8*4 -0148 13*8 


+4*2d 

+3d 

+9d 

-5*2 

Iti* 

- 2 /- 


4*1 

*13 

i3”a 

4-7 


5-4 

9-2 

<?:? 

u|o 

l2-9b 
5*8 
4*1 
23 3A 


Money Market Indicators 

Treasury bill rate fell sharply In London and 
New York. $tBrHn| drifted down on commercial 
demand for dolbn» but later picked up somewhat 
ahead of the long weekend. The forward 
discount narremm. This produced a further 
narrowing of tKe exlstini margin In New York's 
favour od exchBngea of three-months Euro-dollars 
and United ICIngaom local authority depoelts. 

Troeeury Mil T e edii b ^ 

9I-Dey Tender ■ 

Amount ' . Avenge Aifotted Issue 

f£mn) Appli«4>ateM acHfM. Out* ' 
OBbrad for Allotment Race*' sending 

914)af . t. d. % 

2.420 0 

2.500-8 

2.510- 0 

2.510- 0 
2,490-0 
2.4800 
2.460-0 
2.440-0 
1420-0 


_ 

The offer far this we^ was far <1^ mMHMyVdky 


Key Mon^ and Arbitrage 
ImndMi: December 28 


(from 6 %, 14/7/66) 
Depbait pecea. 

7 dsya* natles; 
Clearing banks 
Discount bouses 


3 mmtfM' 

Local euthdricies 


Hiiebce 

^mi 


r- 


5 

5*4 

7*4 

7*4 



OOT monoy: 

Cleering banks’ 
minimum . M 

Oey4o-day ipread eV-b’i.^ 

Market dlacount ratae 


(3 ntbntiii')s 
treaiMiry bills 
Banks bilb 


7 days’ notice 
3 months* 




6*1 

6*4 


■uro-etorling depoaita 

(In Paris): % 

2 days' nodca 

3 months' 7ix 

NEW YORK 
Troaiury bllla: 

December 14 
December .20 
Market paper: 

Bank blHl^ 

Caru. of deposit 
Btorlint 
Spot nte 
Forward discount 
(3 months'): 

Porward covar 
(3 monUn*): 

Annual Int. cost 
Invoetmont Currency: 
invasement $ 20 > 7 ] 2 % pram. 
Security £ 64 c. disc. 


5-OS 

4- 84 

5- 63 
5-65 

82-7BM 

7is cents 

V/. 


epwerad Arbitrage Margine 

Shewing tha differaniiali in retas on dm particular £/$ awBa 
mfufiad Ur tb# coat ef forward ekebinde cover. 

t^wH. SS*K' 

■uriid l eller/tm feeaf ' ■ 




*^<inch/T6w«r,Bid!rt«.4; HiHgatt iH«uM. Lu(lg«tt .Htti} L«ndon. K.C. 4 U»bur |>#H«ieM 
t; 3il(v OrpfA Bt«telMii 18 ’ Pw ii ltl imrf: D«utt 4 >M NicWinw 6 .m.b.H./ 0 «MM 4 l<|off. ImfflarmmniWaVI* IJ' ~ , 
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hi mnrv Vtfra there’s a loucli vf lanhwBaHMli 



At first sight* Volvo*s Swedish plant 
looks like a continental depot for 
Lansing Bagnall! 65 power trucks - 
five different models - busying their 
way through every sta^ of 
manufacture from the steel stock 
area to final assembly. Even towing 
trains of visitors around the works! 

It*s the same story throughout 
Europe. In most ma|or industries 
Lansing Bagnall ar.e spearheading 
the attack against materials handling 
problems. Lifting and loading* storing 
and stacking ... cutting work cycle 
times by as much as 50%.*... Increasing 
production ... lowering costs. 


It all goes to prove that if you 
build a superior machine* even 
fractionally better all round* people 
are going to want it. lt*s a policy 
that*s made Volvo Sweden’s largest 
exporter - and Lansing Bagnall the 
biggest manufacturers of battery 
electric power trucks in the whole 
of Europe. 

It also proves that.the sensible 
thing to do with a problem is to take 
it to the people best qualified to 
solve it. And for materials handling* 
that can only mean Lansing Bm^jiMdl. 
Prove it yourself- and more thfib 
likely discover that Lansing Ba||lmll • 


have already solved yottr particular 
problem for some other go-ahead 
company. It’s certainly worth finding 
out. Contact your nearest Lansing 
Bagnall depot: Warrington $0306, 
Aycliffe 2306, Bast Kilbride 22175, 
Birmingham Shirley 4581, Cardiff ' 
28929, Felthame 894 ^ 655 *l 5 
Bristol 79341, or Basingstoke /• 


You csn judge a Lansing Bagnallbjf the company it keeps 

Uniing Bagnall MgL 

SPACBMAKE RS T<^0^0 INDU STRY 

paca-santn m electric Pallet, Stillage, Fork Lift 
ami Reach Trucki and Towtrictors. 


LANSINa BAGNALL LIMITKD • BAGINGGTOKB • HAMBSHIRK • TBLi BAGINOGTOKB 3131 













